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Introduction 

Pnul Moiiioc's Cyclopedia of Education is now well ovci fifty yeais old,^ and 
no work of eompainblc scope exists at the present time in English. ^ Although 
periodic lequesls have been rnude for a new encyclopedia of education in English,^ 
it is unlikely that Paul Monroe Cyclopedia will ever lie truly supplanted or its 
continuing value climinishccl, The importance of the Cyclopedia lies not only in its 
unchallenged compichcnsivcness and scope, but pieemiueiuly in its unique con- 
tiibution, made at a point in time of critical importance in the history of American 
education. 

This particular significance has been articulated by Professor Chailes J. 
Brauiiei who has obseived: 

The Cydopcilia of Editcalioii soiighi: to dcfnie certain key cmiccpls used 
in ediicnlion; and to ihnl end the cditois exploicd the rclnlioiiships, con- 
Liacliclioiis, divergences, mid agreements among ways of talking about 
cduralinn. The Cyclopedia rein am s a srliolar’s map lo the nineteenth- 
1*011 Liny world of odiicaliniinl ilioiiglil, and it has tlio unity of being a work 
wuUcii in the language used by giants acciiHlomcd to coinmumcuiing with 
one [mother in scholarly Leiina Pic ceding the iiicnsuiemenL movement, 
the C)dopcdia was a book of ideas in winch the dilTcrencc in style among 
aiiiliom icmnincd suboidinatc to the mlercliange of thought coininonly 
understood By contras I, the Encyrlopcdia of Educational Research collects 
insulni reviews of disconnected findings into a volume winch defies the 
distillation of any coinmoidy undeiatood body of ideas yet maintains a 
ceilain unifoimity in the maiinci of talking about those findings,'^ 



And selling ihe Cydopedin of Kdurnlum iii i\n a])))» npi iulr Insunirul rnnU'xi, 
Professor Brtiuner fiirlhci notes: 

Published in fivr volumes Ironi V)\\ lliniUMli PH.'I, liu* (.'Mfopfrim 
was oigaiiizeJ ill llio.so ycais wliioh Kandrl idcnlilird us llir iwili^iii nf 
educiilioii ns n uiii/icd discipline. Aflei P)10 ihe fui^niimilalirpn iiF iinpiiiv 
into miinerous mens of spcriali/cd hUirly mmh' ii inipossij,|e Inr 
sUiclenl in iniisLer lliem nil. Hnl ilinse wlui cililed llu* various deimi hiiiMi^ 
iinclci Monroe’s diicelion wcio iiini ulio iuid cojiie to imihiriiy laic in the 
niuelccnlh conlvny, when one mim oniiM music r imu li, i( iinl idl, nl ihr 
malcrial pcrlincnl lo edncnlioii qs n firhl nf sUidy. And lie cmild i as 
a icsidl of liiHl mnsloiy, in the slnliiro of n us l)c\>cy did. 

Coinbinirig piftclicnl cxpericiu c with (‘xlciisivc schniarship, nuiriy ol 
ihe dcpnilmcnlnl cdilois lind figured piniujnoiillv in noiifiiUiii^ I he vor^ 
concepts they weio dislilliiig for iiirlu‘'i<m in Uic Ooinin^ al 

Ihe close of llic long cporli of coiiccpiuol giaiiis and al iIm' hc/iiiiniiig of 
l\ic new Dia of fuel gaihcnng Nsmhei-lwcs, AlmnocV (AthpnUti i ivsvnl. 
li/cd the most impoilnnl ideas of edurtilional giaiilj> in then puresi fonii 
at the momcnl of iichcM niiilniilv. These five uilnmes sldl I'finstiuiie 
moic than a ihclioiiaiv of iinpoilanl lei ins; they me a key In the edii ra- 
tional significance of llu‘ miijoi ideas aefive lliMnigliniu the riineleeiuh 
ceiitniy, As a scliolaily dielionniy of key eoneepls and Inni'', the juihln a- 
iloti helped siuilegienlly lo slahili/c usage anti In elaiir) meaning in llu* 
manuer Sneddeu had wi'^hod foi lU P)(l5. 

Consideicd against a Imckgrniiiid of the pnimlive simi' o| Miidi 
social sciences ns anlhiopology and sociology in 10l!2, (lie ('.]d(ipvdin 
seems to contain wilhin it llio whole of edncniitm ns an inlellectnnl dis 
cipline, Caicfiil in icrmiiiology, ( ompieliensive iii seopi*, iint niujuuniihiiig, 
the Cyclapedui is a model of wlml fan he nceojiiplished in the miiiie td 
educational scholarship, 

By sinhihmig the language for talking alum I t'llncalioii, ii(»ih wiiii 
logflid to the leiminology employed and to the niemung of rom(iIe\ cmi' 
lent, Monioe's Cyclopedia cut across the luink of etliiciilioii as a uilioiuil 
discipline ami exposed the rich rioss section of coiUfiil with uliicli it 
enicicd the twentieth ecu tin y. 

Less ''pectaculav, hvU of cmml imporlauee fin tlu' insights it nlTeied 
into the change that took place in the concept of edin'iilinn as mi inicHee- 
Vual discipline, is the longiUidinal vieiv of the rchcandi and piibliralJOiis 
of the National Society foi the Suidy of Ldiioation made hy (Juy Wliip[ile 
a quartei of a century lalei.^ 

It is not stiaiige, then, that the Cydopedia of KihicntUm has cniiliiiueil as a 
majoi leferencc work in education; in n sense, it could iievtM* he duplicated, for 
It undertook to fashion an eclectic discipline of ecliicatioii a I a tinie when educa- 
tioii sought admisaiou as a scUolaily tUaciplinc nl Anmncnn ('ollygert and uni- 
vex si ties. 

Paul Monroe, himsell, best ciysiallizcd the dorninani pruhleins, and their 
practicable i esolu tin ri when he addressed hirasclf specifically to the mailer al mid- 
point in the publics lion of the Cyclopedia: 

The tiaditional methods of logical invcsligiUion which uppci lamed to 
such scientific study of cducalion as existed in cenhirios pieecihng the 



nineteen i-h Imve reased Lf> icccivc any great consideialioii. At the present 
Lime the niiiiihci capable of using such methods with icsiilth nf any value 
ni'c so few that they «ic above tlic gcncial lulc; and ilie question of co- 
npeinlivc ofTorL hardly exlends to them. TJiis slalcmenL docs not deny that 
iheie aic in any phases of philnsophienl thought in its i elation to the edu- 
rnliniial systems of the past oi to the roiiinlnitions nf the piescnL iv^hich 
arc open to inve.stigntion It only eallsi attention to the common attiliidc 
that has icientcd — for oui own lime — the method of intLoapecLLon, as a 
means nf solution of the actual pioldcms of objective life, A much more 
serious condition (‘on flouts us in the tendency to i eject the olDscrvationnl 
methods of the Ilcrliarlian school and of the nineteenth cciitiiiy in 
general. While this inelhorl has &ci ved its Lime, and moic ncciirnLc methods 
which aic capable of being applied to certain, if noL all, of the phases of 
education tionsideicd by the ITerbaitian. schools have been evolved, the 
queshon remains, Ift the mere leccnl mclhcul alone worthy of acreplnnee? 
Undei llie Icndeiship of the advanced Geiman group, and in gencial of the 
infUicncc of experimenlal psychology on education, llieie had developed 
ail iiiclinnLiou to deny validity to any oilier mclhod. This gioiip is strong 
not only in Geiinany: it is active in England^ and has its i cpicsenmtivcs 
iv^ilh us The coinpni alive method, whether the statistical or sa-callcd 
rciisiis inelhocl — the Ainciicnii method as it 15 tciincd in Em ope — 01 the 
hisloiieiil lucthods of icxlual crilicism ivud nf nislivuliowal comptwison, are 
alike icjccted, I’ossildy the npproprialiou of the Lcun ''cxpciimcntal” need 
not CO nr Cl 11 Lliosc who use the vaiious forms of the coin pni alive inclliod; 
Imi the ohsei vniioiinl has noL yet hccii so put out of court ilini no claim to 
thcii use of the Lcini exists. What is needed licre i,s inlciation. Especially 
is it Line i>f the two claimants foi the term '’expciiincntal,'’ Tlic standard 
by which all could he judged faiily is that of rcbiilis, lias the newer phase 
nf the experimenlal melhod so jiisurjcd ils cUim lo be ihc only melhod of 
investigation of crhicalioiinl pinhlcms that nil others should be icjccted? 
d'Jie test should be not alone that of the piobleins investigated and the 
coneliisinns puhlishcil; but that of the aetua] till Lbs cstnblKslied, and their 
final nppli cation of such new LmtJis to cm lent cdiicaLLonal practice, 
citlinr by 1 ejection and crilicibin ni by positive contribution. 

Pnsaihly ibih is not a fan lest as vet of any one of these ineiliocla. Diit 
It will he the ultimate lest. Kail Pearson has said that fully SO per cent of 
all scientific rcscaicb is woithless and much of it barm fill, Possibly the 
.statement could be made stiongei foi education, Ceitainly such n judg- 
ment has iiiipoi lance for the future rather than foi the past since icscaich 
woik in education by any method has been veiy slight. 

Co-operation which is possible and is needed here lies in the Ijicadth 
of view £iiid the sympathy which will welcome and cncoiirage any fonn 
nf sLiidy, with piofessional value, and any fnim of icsemcli which has 
scion tiTic chniaclcr and piniiii.scs some result. It certainly is folly in waste 
time and ciiergv in decrying n competitive niothod when the opjioiiunity 
for cxpciimcnLs is so limitless and the needs foi definite bciciiiine answers 
to pioblcms are so gient. Though it is tme that we have the suggestion of 
the same gienl scientist previously quoted that what we need is an endow- 
meiiL of an instituLion for the suppression of iiniiitclligcni research, yet 
it is only out of the variety of endcavoi that we can expect in lime lo 
select the tendencies wlucU promise the most * 



More than ihc fjrsL majoi coinpeiKlium of rducutioiial Llu>iif;Jit, prarlieo and 
history, Paul Monroes Cyclopedia of Cducalion ronfroiileJ tlir* diffit'ull task of 
enjoinmg the ^vork of the scholar nud the practiliciiieu 

Paul Monroe (1869-^1947) 

Paul Monioc was unquestionably one of ibc giniils in American rducnUonal 
schoUrsliip, and an educaLionnl hislorinii (one of liin former sUuleJUh) has spokca 
of him as **> . . among those of the gicnt pionceis anti cieEiUiis of the gutduate 
study of educalioii/'’^ For forly-onc yenis (1B9B-193B), Paul Mom no ^sl\h n member 
of the faculty of Teaclieis College, Columbia University, and it wns hugely due in 
his ciforts that the hisloiy of education became a great scholmly diseipline cast in 
its broad social and philosophical scUiug.^ Ilia puielicum eiililled 'Ulistdiy of 
Education in the United States” (begun 1907-1900) lieeame ibe waUMshed of a 
prodigious number of studies and dissci lalions vbich oolloeted iind analyzed llic 
souicc materials of education in the United States.® 

Beyond the eiJitoiship of the Cyclopedia of Education y Muinoe's niajor A\iitiiigb 
included Source Booh in the IliRtory of Edaaitwn for (he Greek and Homan Period 
(1901); Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissanre oj (he Sixteenth Century 
(1904); Text Book in the History of Education (1905);*® Dm f Course in the IJistor) 
of Education (1907);*^ Essays in CompauUive Educniion: Rcpubhshril Papers (1927) ; 
and The Founding of the American Public School System (1940).*^ Then* weie otliei 
booksP® and a multitude of articlcb which indicated his widi? iiilcTesis and eoui- 
petencies, and after 192B when he became the du’cetuv of the Inleruational Im 
sLitute of Teachcis College, the scope of his laljors was world widis He served as 
chairman of commissions which coiiduclcd cduculioiud suiveys of the Phi1ippiln^s 
in 1913 and 1925; of Pucilo Rico in 1926; and Iroij in l93Ib In 193l-!^3, and again 
between 1935-1943, Monroe w'as president of the Woild Federation of Itdueationnl 
Associations, In 1932, he served as president of Uoljerl Collegi* in Isiuiibiil, 
Turkey; and from 1932-1935 he was prcaulciU of the Aineiiean (Inllege for Girls 
in IstanhuL 

Paul Monroe’s gieaicst conlribulion is bc&i measured in llie roster of stu(l<uits 
w’ho worked with him and w^ent on to positions of leadership iu Anieiionii edueation. 
Among those who w^cre students of Paul Monroe between 1M97-1923 an; to Ik; in- 
cluded Edwm C, Broome; Henry Suv-zallo; Flclchci llnYpei Swift; Harlan UjalegvalT; 
George Leroy Jackson; Edivard H. Fitzpatrick; Alexander Jamch lnglis; Samuel 
W. Brown; Frank P. Graves; Wilhnm Heard Kilpatuck; C. L. Knlibins; William W. 
Kemp; Edgar W. Knight; Willystiuc Goodscll; James L. MeCoiuiughy ; Ceoige I'\ 
Miller; John F. RcigarL, Robert F. ScyboU; Sbcldnu E. Davi,s; A, R. Mmui; Waltei 
John Gifford; William A, Maddox, Slunrt G. Noble; William S(‘a]o(ik; Daniel Bell 
Leaiy; Jesse B, Sears; Ilo^vaid C, Tayloi ; Foicst C. Ensign; (hiy F. Wells; and I, li. 
Kandel. 

Paul Monroe’s basic philosophy is admirably sUicd in I be pie fare In ihi^ 7VvP 
book in the History of Education. '*The needs of the student of the history of (uluea- 
Lion arc to acquire a siiflicieiil body of fact concerning the cducalioual juaiUires 
of the past; to develop an ability to uiteiprei that expericuce in order Ui guide his 
own practice; to exeicisc his judgment in estimating the i elation existing between 
various theories and corresponding practices; and, above all, to obtain a conception 



of the meaning, nature nnd process, and purpose of education that will lift him 
above the naiiow prejudices, the restricted outlook, the foibles, and the petty 
trials of the average schoolman, and afford him the fundamentals of an everlasting 
faith as broad as human naluic and as deep as the life of the race.’’ (pp. viii-ix) 

The Pfftii oj the Cyclopedia of Education 

Paul Monroe planned the Cyclopedia of Edncalion on a giand scale. He began 
by assembling a group of distinguished departmental editois, American and Euro- 
pean, each of whom undertook the vast task of not only the distillation of a body 
of educational though I and practice but equally ihc^lask of evalualion and organi^za 
tion. Fifteen major arcos were defined with editorial responsibilities assigned as 
follows : ' 



DEPARTMENTAL EDITORS 


Elmer E. Brown 

Co minis sionei of Etlucatioii of 

Higher and 


the United StaLei, Washington, 
D. C. 

Secondary Education 

Eclwaid F. Buchner 

Piofessor of Education and 

Diogi apliy, 


Philosophy, Jolnis Hopkins 
UnWcisity, Diiltimoie, Md. 

Philosophy 

William II, Burnham 

Professoi' of Pedagogy and 
School Hygiene, Claik Univer- 
qity, Woi cosier, Mass. 

Hygiene 

Gabriel Gompnyre 

Inspector Gencial of Public 

Educalion in 

Insliiiclion, Paris; Mcnibei of 
ihc Institute of Fiance. 

France 

EUwootl r. Cuhhcrlcy 

Head of Dcpai'LmeiiL of Ediica- 

Educational 


lion, Lclaiul Stanford Junior 
Univeisity, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

Administration 

John Dewey 

Professor of Philosophy, 

Philosophy of 

Columbia Unwcisity, New York 
Guy. 

Education 

Cliailcs II Judd 

Diiceloi of the School of Fdu- 
cntioii, Univeisity of Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 

Psychology 

Ai ihur F, Lench 

. Chniity Commissioiici foi 

Middle Ages, 


England and Wales, St. James, 
London. 

Reformation 

Will S. Monroe 

Professor of Psychology and the Diograpliy, 


Ilistoiy nf Education, Mniilclnir 
Stale Noimal School, 

Montclair, N. J, 

American 

J. E, C. DeMonlmoiency 

Barns lev- Al'Law, London; 

History of 

Assistant Editor, the 

Educational 


Contemporary Re\}iew, 

Administration 

Wilhelm Miinch 

Piofcssor of Pedagogy, 

Education in 


University of Berlin, Dei 1 in, 
Germtiny 

Geimany 



Anna ToJmnn Smith . Specialist, Biironii of Luhiratinii, Nnlidiial Sysloiiis 

Washington j D, C, 

David Snedden Coiiimissioncv nf l‘jlucalini\ foi I’Mucationnl 

the Stale of Ma'^'^acluiseUs, AduiiiiusUaLiou 

Hoslon, Moss. 

Henry SuzzaUo < Piofcs5or of tlm Philosopliy J'^lurntivc Mcilinds 

of luliiration, Trnrlicrs (Jnllrf;(‘, 

Colimihia Univer'^ityi New Ynik 
City 

Foster Watson Piofo'^soi of Jvducntioii, I'aiglisli I'xluputmnnl 

University College of Wales, History 

Aberystwyth, Wales 

The depQi’Lmeutal editors enlisted the help of over 1,000 iiidividunl eoiurihutcns, 
ELud the fust Hvo volumes of the Cyclopedia appeared in ]91l; the tliird in 1912; 
and the last two volumes in 1913. 

Although Monroe addressed himself to the Inige task of f'cnoial ediUu\ship, he 
also contributed many aUicles in the history of cducaLiniK As U> llu* need for the 
work, Monroe noted that '*Thice coiulilious indicate rlcaily the nerd of such a 
woik for English-speaking people: First, The vast and vaiicd eh ui actor of ('duen- 
tional liteiatuie, indicative of a corresponding variety in educalioiuil ideas and 
practices. Second. The growing importance of cducnlinii as a social process, of the 
school as a social insLiUUion, and of the teacher as a social funclitmary, Third. Tim 
great numerical sLicnglh of the leaching profession iind its lapidly changing per- 
sonnel.’* (I, p. xi) The Cyclopedia did not atlempL complrLcness of ircaLinojil, hut 
it attempted completeness of scope: 

Every aspect of cduraLion ns an nrl mid ns a science will he ticated. 

The main departments will be those of die Philosopliy aiifl Scu*iicc of 
Education; History of Education; Ediicntioiinl Hiogniphv; Educational 
Institutions, iiichuliiig Uni vci si ties, College, s, and special jiisdtntions; 

SecoTitlory Ediicaiion; ElcmenlnTy Education; the Curiiculiiru; VMiica- 
tional AdmiuistraUon and Supcivision; School Systems, home and fnieigii; 
Educational Method, general and spoeml; Educalinnnl Psyclifdogy; 

School Hygiene and School AicliUcctiiic. Evciy subject taught in the 
school will be considered in detail, ns to liisloiy, coiilciU, crlucalinnal 
value, special methods, and bibliography. Evciy important inelliod nr 
educational device lhal is advocated now or has found a place in the past 
will he defined and cvaUialccl, The [lepailiucnt of Ediicalionnl Administra- 
tion will include a treatment of the system of cduCLilion ui every counliy 
and in evciy commonweallli in the United Sinlcs. Each of these m tides 
will inclutlc a historical Ircnlmcnt as well as an analyst nf coiUciiifKnaiy 
conditions. All ins li tut ions of highci education will also he considcMcd 
individually; every phase of cdii on tional woik in the various social lanii* 
ficalions of the present will be picscnlcd. Every impurianl point in school 
adnninsti'aUan, school supervision, and classroom numagemeul will lie 
treated by some specialist competent to deni with the Mihjcol. (I, p- xii) 

Each of the volumes lists the individual coiiiribuLor.s and most articles (irhicli 
follow an alphabetical plan) nre signed. Beyond hundreds of illuslraLions, cliaiLs, 
and schema, Asnlh ample cross-referencesj each of the long articles is follo^vcd by 



valuable hibliof^rnplncnl references. The scope which Paul Monroe projected is 
best indicated liy the design which he imposed: 

. . , the ciiliic woik is oigniiizecl not simply as a book of reference^ 
but a\ho ns n systeinalic treatise on cacli pliase of the subject. To fui ther 
this design, each aspect of the subject which lends itself to systematic 
sciciitifio ircatmcnl is iiiulci the charge of a dcpaitmcntnl or asgocialc 
cdilov AV'ho is an authmiiy in the special held, niid who is responsible, not 
only foi an ndequate picsciilntion of cslnblislierl fncls, but foi such n 
sysLciiintic oignniziUion of die inalorinl that the combined articles will 
serve as a seicutdie Ireati'-e ou the subject. To this end the woik inchiiles 
a logical ouLlliie of die topics liealcd, with paginal references. With such 
analyses the work will conslitiile nn aulhorilniive and comprehensive yet 
condensed textbook on iiicLliod, on educational psychology, on school 
adiniiiislration, on school hygiene, on the histoiy of philosophy of 
education, otr. (I, p. xiii) 

What becomes apparent is that the "'logical outhue'*' whicli Paul Monroe designed 
is actually the schema of Anafyucal Indexc.^ which arc appended at the end of the 
work. 

The Analytical Indexes 

The l)esL use of the Cyclopedia of Education can be made by a study of the 
Analytical Indexes (V, pp. B55-892). More than a working outline, the Indexes 
furnish a .skeletal analysis of eleven major education areas: 

1. History of Education 

II. Philosophy of EduciUioii 

III. I'kliicaLioiml Psychology 

IV. Teaching Methods 

V. Educational ^Sociology 

VI. Edueatioiial Administration 

VIL Elemental y Education 

VIII. Scooiidnry Education 

IX. Ilighei Education 

X. Physical Education; School Hygiene and Athletics 

XI. School AvchitecUiic 

Each of the ouLlines coiiUuua complete paginal lefcreiices for each of its 
entries, and in this sense Paul Monroe’s claim that the Cyclopedia of Education 
was "an aulhoiitalive and comprehensive yet condensed textbook” was justified. 

Krilih and DarsloAlung in the Cyclopedia 

The (juality and current relevance of llie articles in this cyclopedia are sur- 
prisingly high and extremely impressive. Obviously the Cyclopedia of Ediicalion\^ an 
caBcntial historical documciiL for all s indents of cdiicalion and American ihouglu. 
A gical number of the avliclcs aic more signihcanL than mere historical documents, 
however, foi they icprc.scnL the clcaiesL slalcmeiiis of current concepts, arguments, 
and positions which arc available anywhere. 

In examining the value of ihe cyclopedia’s individual articles we will react 
to the quality of all of those by one particular majoi contributor (with illustrations 



drawn from a closer study of a few of his arvlcles) awU then appiftisc some of the 
separate umelaled contribuiions on n variety of topics, 

Johih Dewey 

A special comment is warranted on the artidea which Were wriLleii hy Jolni 
Dewey, both because of ihdr cuvieuL value and because of the special iuBighU 
which they give us about the philosopher himself. Dewey wUile 115 ai tides for 
the Cyclopedia, some of which are 6,000 words id length. Whih? of a imnarkable 
quality, the relevance of these avliclcs is dcpeiidciU upon an uppre(daiiotx of the 
impoi tnncc of Dewey in the history of American thought and the vitaUty of his 
ideas in the cunent dialogue between philosopliy and education. 

Morris R. Cohen, in his hook .dmerferm 77/ou^/i^ (1D54), calls Dcnrey . . un- 
questionably the pre-eminent figure in American philosophy . * , Dewey is Lln‘ only 
Ainevican to establish a uew philosoplncal school.” In 1964 Sidney Hatncr JoRovihed 
Dewey as . . the hitci'UQlioually most fniyious American pliilosophnv since William 
James,” (Iruroductioii— John Dewey and Arthur F, IleiiUcy, A Pfiilosophicdl Cor- 
fcspondmce, (1932-1951), James E, Wheeler, iu nn ^Amciican Edncniinnal Rehearidi 
Association” publication in 1967, observes an impmiant 'h , . trend to UvaL eduoo' 
tioual problems philosaphiGally rather than applying some piulo.soplucal system 
to education,^' This is clcaily a icsurgcncc of a type of Dcweyimi aililude toward 
relationsliips, where philosopliy is described as a ”goiunal theory of (Mlucntiuii.” 

These Cyclopedia of Ediicalion articles depict the *hiew” Dewey. lie hnd movc<l 
fjom the absolutism of Ilcgd to the cxpciimciUalism of Darwin and nnuleni scieiujo. 
Already recognized as a leader in edilcntional thouglil, his nuidos foicshadow his 
rtiajor philosophic Arritin^s. The articles often reveal llu* devnlojniu'nt of lunda- 
meiital aspects of a philosophy later elaborated in* 

Democracy and Education (1916) 

Reconsl} action in Philosophy (1920) 
ffirnmn iVature ajuf Condnei (1922) 

E\penet]€e and Nature (1925); revised edition (1929) 

The Pablie and Its Problems (1927) 

The Quest for Certainly (1929) 

Philosophy and Chilization (1931) 

Art as Experience (1934) 

Logic: The Theory of hiqnhy (1938) 

All Avell Asnlueii, some of these articles are brUliaut uud eoiuparivble iu qualuy 
to any of his later works, Because he is fulfilling tlic olijectivity lespouHihilily of an 
encyclopedist, these ni tides oic also rich iu DcAvey^s iiUcrpretatinn of liis vi(»wa ms 
compared with the vicAvs of others, Even in those nxaior ailidch Avhich arc moHl 
abstract and Lcchiiical, a dhcctness and clarity is accomplibhed liy relating the points 
which are made to real educational piohlcms. Perhaps, in the Cyclopedia of lulucation, 
we have a Deivey Avhich can not he found any olUci place; a yimng DcAvcy at 50 
years of age, who strives to place himself in an objective perspective along with 
other ihinkeis. 

n examinatioti of a fcAv of DcAVey’s articles may illustrate their flignificancc. 

Philosophy of Education” in the Cyclopedia is impressively comprehensive 



considering its length. For gome students this article may be of more value than the 
monumental book Democracy and Education. The article is not argumentative, it is a 
plea for a standard on which everyone can agicc. A fair examination of the opinions 
of others IS included along with Dewey *s own views. Concluding with a comment on 
the ''Character of the New Philosophy of Education,” Dewey comments on democ- 
racy, industrial life, and the influences of science. These conclusions are as relevant 
now as when they were wrillcu. In ''Liberal Education,” after a historic exomina- 
lion, Dewey describes the same problems which plague education today, Of course 
much has aubscquenlly been wiillcn on this topic but ihcic is very little which is 
mmc concise, and tliefc is no shoit desciiption superior to the article which 
dcaciihes the pragmatic position, Ediicalion, to be liberal, must be "libeiating.” 
It must free man to successfully define and solve the problems of everyday life — 
hut since these problems change, education to be libcial must change, Studies 
which were legitimately liberal at one time become illiberol at another. This makes 
it impossible to define liberal education in terms of particular disciplines because 
the subject matter of a libcial education is to he determined by its capacity to help 
mail solve the pioblems he encouiiieia. 

Plato is the topic of another of the Dewey articles, This is not just a textbook 
interprelaiion of Plato, but nn analysis of one of the world’s greatest philosophers, 
by America's greatest philosopher. The quality of the insight of this aiticle could 
only he achieved by an author who was himself nn cminciiL pliilosopher. At no other 
place docs De^vey write so extensively about Plato (ihcrc is some digcussion in 
Dcmoaacy and Education) and in his analysis, Dewey naturally reveals much about 
himself and his own philosophy. This dual revelation occuis nowhere more clearly 
than when Dewey conimeiUs on Plato's treatment of education. "Philosophy is . . . 
no meicly theoretical exercise, but defines the method of education, that is, of the 
convcision of the soul to the good and of the lattei's progregsivc realization. Plato, 
in avoiding the sharp antithesis of knowledge and practice, also avoids the erroi so 
common ui subsequent thought of making educational theory a raeie exLeinal 
annex of philosophy.” 

Defenders of Dewey have long contended that his critics do not understand 
liim. The article on "Clmraclcr” treats n topic which has brought Dewey and his 
disciples much criticism. It is also a statement to wdiich one can refer for a pio- 
fouiid analysis of Dewey’s coiiceptioii of the schools' role in the building of charac- 
ter. The iclaiionship with knowledge, information, and activity in the developing 
of chnTnctor is beautifully described. 

Many implications can be drawn from this description for tlie modern educa- 
tional scene when schools arc increasingly being asked to solve social problems. 

The Quality and Relevance of Other Articles 

One can find inuoh that is cuiieiiL in the great range of coverage in the 
Cyclopedia. We will oxaininc this langc from the practical problems of lesson plan- 
ning and the teaching of reading to a leclinical analysis of the process of question- 
ing; from n description of education iu countries aiound the world to a formula for 
Leaching ciLizenship in the United States. 

The "Lesson Plans” article contains comments which are more lelevant and 
sensible than most currently used in Leaching methods textbooks. Lesson planning as 



it is taught today in many professional cuniculn, lias lincomi' n ronslrirling, sterile 
exercise and a source of hostility and lidicuh* for iiiiiny .Students majoring in edu- 
cation. This cyclopedia article camions— ''Overiii.siMciice upon llie uriiing and 
folloiving of lesson plans may make iiislruclion foiinnl and rigid, depriving it , , . of 
. , , Ilexihility and spoiilaiiciiy . . .” It dcscrihes llic impinlance of— , a scholarly 
command of subject mailer, nud a command ovei the fundiMueiilal principles of 
teaching . , While rccogui/.ing the impovlance of planning, sliesa is filaccd on 
the well-prepared teacher icacting with "iiisiglu and niveiiliveness" to leiil class- 
room siLualionSs 

Modcin piofessioual lUcrtiLuvc ftlumnds iji comiiiciUs lik(*. "Our Amcvi(‘au 
school population is less hoinogcnrous llian it oiici* wns. The cxpriiunccs and 
conseqiicnLly, the vocnbularies of young children vaiy gi(‘ally willi cronnniitj and 
cukuial station and geographic localioa. The modem piiiiuM is not elTfetivi^ iji giving 
a common vocabulary lo urban and lural pupils, the children of the rich nnd Lhc 
poor.” It IS a fine sLaLcmcnt peiLincnl lo Head Starl, Upu'ard Hound, nnd VISTA 
but it is nol a neiv slaleinenl; it is a diicel quo la I inn fnun llii* (‘yelopedia nrlide 
on "Reading, Teaching Bcginncis.” The article abounds in niodcirnily ami rnlevancy 
to the present scene. It even anticipates the ciealioii of TfA (Inilial Teaching 
Alphaliet) — ”AdtUt\onal characters \m'c contrived so that loityTmir oi mure 
characleis arc used iusLead of UvctiLy-aix (e,g,, the (diaracUMh I’m the vaiious sounds 
were kept similar in geiieial appearance, but dilfeiontiaUMl in diHail foi each 
sound value).” 

It IS very significant that people hi 1913 were saying llir s«nu' ihiiigs about read- 
ing which w’c arc saying today and it also shows whal lillh* piogn'ss has he(*n niude. 

The aiticlc on ' 'Questioning” is a high (puiliiy, sclioKuly In-alincnl f)f a leadi- 
iiig technique, breaking qiicslioning down into tlnei* lyjJe.H — ”a) As IcsLs of knowl- 
edge ... li) As a means of developing subject matter . . . c) As n means of devedoping 
the independence of students,” This goes on fiirllici* to rJcfiiie tho puiqioHt^.s and kinds 
of skills required for each categoiy. College teachers are genet ally eiili<;i/od for 
being deficient in the adequate use of questioning. It is coiUended llial IcMituiing is 
used excessively (a common complaint of college students today) and that this dis- 
plays a lack of awareness of the potential value of questioning. 

Education in the various countries of the 'world is dcseriboJ with skill mid 
delaih The 191H913 data which were used make the observations hislovieally 
valuable. Both the student of comparative education aiul the sludeiU of inter- 
national affaiis will find deal, concise sLatemciils about education thruugluuil the 
world. For example, marvelous iiisiglils into cm rent developments in India, the 
United Arab Republic, and CoinmuihsL Chinn arc eniiliiineti in the early articles on 
education in these countries. Revolution in education whirli preceded dramatic 
political changes is clearly ill iia Lin Led, With the impoiiulisin of Em ope .still taken 
for granted, we can obseivc a 67 per cent increase in expenditure on education in 
India between 1902 and 1907, and suhalaulial increases in the (‘xpmuUturt^ on 
veinacukv schools in Egypt in the ton years from 109B lo 1908 {to SIVl 0,650). 
Ill IflQfl, Emperor Kuaug Hs\i ordered the cr cation of n great vnriely of .sehoul.s and 
colleges throughout China. 

The inculcation of qualities of good citizenship has long been a goal of Ameri- 
can schools and much has been Aviitten about this goal and the process by which 



iL should be leiicliccL 'Hhlizciisliip and Educalion" is an avliclc which Lakes an 
early compiclionsivc view of the "theory of education for citizenship" and many 
of the suggestions wliich were mnd(5 have never been impioved upon. In a recently 
published hook, Devdopment of Political Anilades of Chihbcn (1960) it is contended 
that most childieii hum their political altitiiJcs by the time they reach the eighth 
grade. Without having the data upon which the leccnl study was developed, this 
article descriljes n iirogniin whicli is modern in its appreciation of the cruciality 
of tlie early guides in ritizenship development and in its recognition of the subtlety 
of the piocess of value creation. No uiiderstauding is displayed for the need to 
develop some standards of citizenship which transcend national boundaries, but 
then, this same deficiciioy can be noted in some modern wii tings and many modern 
school piogrnms. 

EduruLionut iiriryrlojjedias; PnsI tiiid Preseiir 

The repiiblication of l^aul Momoc’s Cydopedia of Education is a suitable 
occasion foi the consideration of the context of educational encyclopedias of the 
past and of morii recent date. To some extent, the historical background was 
sketched in the aiionynioiis article, "lincyclopcdins of Education," in the Cyclopedia 
0 / ErfncrtfioM (II, pp. ddlh'WO). 

It would hr Indpful to leenll the Greek oiigin of encyclopedia — enlcyklios 
paiddu^ ouTuIar (eoni|)leLe) uphiinging (education). Indeed, Spcuslppus, Plato’s 
suGcebsor us head of llie Academy, is .said to have written the first encyclopedia in 
the Western WM)rld, at least, The Disciplinaniiii lihri novcm of Varro (116-27 B.C.), 
which covered all aK[)e(*Ls of learning in Latin, was lost, Also of Roman origin, but 
more fn/ltienlinl /a Euu^pean calture, was the 11/ slorca /latu rails o[ Pliny tlic Eldci 
(23-79 A. I).), which was moic than nn encyclopedia of science in that it included 
information on art and society. Of great significnncc to the early history of educa- 
tion was De nuptiis Philolof^iuc ct Mercuriit by Mai tinnus Capcila (fifth century A.D,), 
who drew upon PJiny, and possibly Varro, in his picsciitation of the Seven Libeial 
Avis. 

To analyze the encyclopedias from the ancient period, through the Middle 
Ages, to the cmeigciiec of icfcrcnce works in the past iwm centuries would require 
far more space than is available in this inlroduclory essay. However, attention 
should be diiected to some of the outstanding encyclopedic works, such as those 
by Gassidorus, Isidore of Seville, Iliabaiiiis Maurus, al-Farabi, Wu Shu, Hugh of 
St. Victor, and Vincent of Beauvais. In inoie recent limes, mention should be made 
of Fiancis Bacon’s Novum organum, Johnmi Hcinricli Alsicd's Scientiarum omuium 
encyclopaedia in seven volumes (1630), Diderot’s Encyclopedic (1751-72), and the 
Encyclopimlia Urttannica (1768-71). 

Witli this background, wc cnii now turn to the historical development of the 
eiicyelopcdia devoted Lo the field of education, AppaiciUly, the earliest efforts along 
these lines Averc J. G. C. Wdrlc’s Encyldopadhch-padagogisches LexihQ}X (Ileilbionn, 
1035) and T. V. Morard’s Dictionnairc gencial^ nsiid ct classiqne de V education^ 
d' imir\iciior\ et do V enseignement (Paris, 1836), However, one should not overlook 
the significant educational compilation of Joachim Heiniich Campe, AUgemeuie 
Revision des gesajamtm Schubund Erziekungswesens (16 vols., 1785-91). The German 



philanthropist Carape's journal, as Henry Barnartl’s American Journal of Education 
in the nineteenth century, was in cflecL an encyclopedia of the past and the con- 
temporary in education. However, it was more than a descuptive analysis; it wag 
also a vehicle for educational reform. 

The Padagogiseke Real-Encyclopadic (2 vnis., ld<l3-47), liy Karl G. Ilorgang, 
which appeared in a second edition (1051-52), may have served ns an iuspirnliou 
for later works, especially for the EncyUopddie dcs gesammten Erzich\iugii-wul Untcr 
TidiUweseiis (11 vols., 1858-71; second edition, 10 vola.* lB76«fl7), by Kavl Adolf 
Schmid (1804-07). This latter work covered the field of cducutioii as n whole in 
some detail. According to Will S. Monroe, ^'Thig is the most comprehensive en- 
cyclopaedia of education ever printed, valuable chiefly in the study of the history of 
education, ”14 poi lyiore convenient and less thorougligoiiig reference, this cncyclo- 
pedia waa issued in two large volumes under the title, Pddago^isclm Haiulbuch 
fiir Schule iind Haus (Leipzig, 18Q3). 

The incrcQaing appearance of educaVionul cn cyclopedias in the latci nine- 
teenth century was testimony to the giowlh of school ays Lems in various countries 
and the need foi information in a comprehensive, accessible form for tencliois, In 
France, the Nouvellc encyclopedia theologiqiiCy piepnrcd for Galliolic use, publighed 
a 1711-page volume 34 ns Diclionnaire d'cducaiion puhliquc ct piivee (Httiis, 1865) 
by Di Raymond. This hook was useful ns a icposiloiy of knowledge ahoiu Gaiholic 
education, A particulmly influential work wag the IIcihnrLiaii, Kail V(dkmar Sloy’s 
Encyjdopadie^ Methodologie itnd Litcratiir der Padngogik (Leipzig, Uifil; 187H) which 
presented in topical form an introduction to the historical, throreucal, and me- 
thodological aspects of the field, as well as a guide to the litcvaUiio (Ui edvicfttiou. 

A popular, alphabetic encyclopedia for elementary .school iciudier^ in Germany 
and Austria was Gustav A. Lindner’s Encyliopadischcs Ilawdbuch drr Er'Minwgs- 
kunde mit besonderer Beruchsichligung dcs VolksscIndwesciLs (Vienna, IHfW). Hall nnd 
Mansfield legarded it as ”by far the best alphabetic encyclopedia m ojie volume, 
although one seeks in vain for many leading topics.*’!® Thus, there is nii article on 
Schiller, but not on Goethe as nn educator, nnd such nn influential figiiro fts ihc 
sixtef.iith-ceulury loUann Strum is missing, as arc Vittorino da FelUc and Fhitarch. 
More gads factory is the Enzyldopadischcs Haiidbiich der Erzichungsktuule (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1906) by Joseph Loos, with some stress on cducaliou in AusUiti. 

Special note should be taken of the German Herbarlian, Wilhelm Rein’s 
Encyklopddisches Handbuch der Pddagogik, published in seven volumes (1894-1903) 
and then in ten volumes plug an index volume (Langensnlza, 1903-11), What is 
noteworthy is that foreigners contributed articles on the school sygtciUH of their 
own countries, Thus, William C, Bagley prepared for the acemid ediliou n si/nhle 
article on the ‘’Amcrikaiiiachcs Scliulwesoii” (VoL I, 1903, pj). 103-155). The 
brief article in Paul Monroe^a work is critical of Rein, but mentions no saving grace. 

The outstanding French encyclopedia was Ferdinand Buigaoii’s DiUionnahc dc 
pedagogic at d' instruction primairc (2 vols. in 4, 1002-07). The coverage wng com- 
prehensive and the contributions were of suitable length, lulercslingly, ihcic was 
an article on the histoiy of American education until 1060 and biograpliies of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 

In the English language, it is necessary to mention first the 31- volume American 
Journal of Education^ edited by Henry Barnard (1855-01), The evaluation deserves 



quoLalioii< "Probably ihc iiiosL valuable educational periodical ever published in 
any language, now constilutiug a vast encyclopaedia of infovinalion on many if 
iiol most topics connected with education, buL grouped and indexed in a very con- 
fusing way."*^ Barnaul's Joimml enjoyed great prestige, as Thursfield has shown, 
bo ill in ibc U.S. and abroad. Moreover, "internal evidence and specific mention 
in ai tides sbow its inniujnce" on Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Educationy^ 

Moie speoificnlly picjinrcd in the form of refciencc works were the compila- 
tions of two Anioncaiis, Henry Kiddle and Alcxondci J, Scliem: The Cyclopaedia of 
Edacaihii (11177), whicli was published in several editions ; The Dictionary of 
Ediicalioii md Instruction (IBBl), nn abridged version; and the Yearbook of Education 
for lB7fi and 1B79. The emphasis was on the U,S. and tlic aulhoiship included 
British wriLcis. The fust reference work published in England was SonnenschcM s 
Cyclopaedia of Educaiion (1009), edited by Alficd E. Fletcher, which was published 
in several editions on liolh sides of the Atlantic. Accoiding to Will S. Monioe, it 
was "ihc l)ehl small nlphabeUcal cyclopaedia of education.”^® 

During the LweiUiclli century, as nations multiplied and national school 
systems cxpiindcd, cducatiimal encyclopedias began to appear with increasing 
frequency and in a multitude of languages. It would be impossible in a brief essay 
even to meulion, h^l alone to analyze, all these lefevcncc works; ihcrefoYc, only a 
limiLed number of lejnescMitalivc ones will be disciis.sGd. 

The yeai of the con\pleli<u\ of Monroe's Cyclopedia also saw the beginning of 
the five-volume, (-atliolie-oiicnlcd Lexikon dcr Padagogik (1913-17), edited by 
Eriist M. Uoloff. This was updated liy Josef Spielci’s iwo-volume Lexikon der 
Padagogik dor Gcgcniva}t (1930-32). By way of balance, Pddagogisclm Lexikon was 
issued 111 fnui volumes (1920-31), undei PioLcstanL auspices and the editorship 
of Hermann Schwartz. A perennial favorite has hecn the small, but lightly packed 
JVoilcrhiich dvi Padagogik^ issued in several editions by Wilhelm' Ilcblmaun since 
1931. It is still concise, eomprebensive, and conveinciiL. For a time it coniained 
Nazi piopnganda, but the fnsl poshear edition excised even the necessary informa- 
tion about education in Hiller’s Germany, 

Since Woilcl War II, tlrcrc have been published several encyclopedias in the 
Geimaii language. Heinrich Romhach’s Lexikon dei Padagogik in four volumes and 
a supplemental y pictorial volume by Franz Hilker (1952-55, 1964), based upon 
RololT and Spieler, is Catholic in tone, It covers much ground on education in 
Geimaiiy niul presents good bibliographies, The Swiss Lexikon der Padagogik in 
ihvcc volumes (1950-52) is helpful on cuvrcuL issues and problems . It is especially 
noLewovLliy for llie articles on the 'jchool systems of many countries and the biogra- 
phies of ediicatois in the lliiid volume. While not all impoiiniU educators arc in- 
cluded, thorc arc many about whom it i.s not easy to find informaiion elsewhere. 

Special a Lien lion is duo Foster Watson's The Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of 
Educaiion (4 vols., 1921-22) as the fnal Biitiah icfercnce work of considerable size 
and scope, Watson, like Monroe a scholar in educotional history, characterized the 
Cyclopedia of Educaiion as "a work of outstanding usefulness and devoted labour 
and scholarship” and expressed the hope that his new encylopedia "may give to 
British educaiion the self-revelation and critical stimulus that Dr, Monroc^s work 
gave to Americnii education” (Preface, Vol. I, p. vi). The authorship, while 
mainly British, was international. Among the foreign contributors ivere John 



Dewey, Ellwood P, Ciibberlcy, Pnul Monroe, Bciicdcllo (aoeo, Giovanni Gentile, 
Pieter Gcyl, and Emile Vcrhaercn—dislinguisliccl scholars, philosiijilicrs, historians, 
and poets. 

As an indication of the incidence of ediicnlional cncyclofiedia.s in vniions 
counLiics during the LwciiLiclh cciilury, il may flulTice lo (lilo a Humpling. In lialy, 
the Dhlonario ihlla scienze pedngogidiG [2 vol8.» Milan, 1929) infinmallnu 

on pedagogy for ihc praclicnl sclioolmnii. Tlic O/ccli Pedagogichd Kntydopvclia 
(3 vols., Prague, 193040), edited by 0. Clilup, J. Kidmlek, ujkI J. Ulier duiing 
difficult iiaiionnl circumstances, manages to be us(?ful ihrec ilerudes luier. Tbc 
Swedish Psykologisl-pedagogistc uppslagsbok (3 vols. qikI flUpplcMiiciUt Sifickliohn, 
194346) included long articles with helpful bibliographies. A revised and enlarged 
edition appeared in 1956. Like tbc Swedish eiicyelopcdiu, llip Danish Lvkslknn for 
opdm^erc; Pacdagogisk-psykologisl social hmulbog (2 vols,, (lopiMiliagen, 1953) 
coveis psychology and education, hut il also devolcs mucdi ationiiou to the wclfaie 
of children and adolescents. In Ilollnud, ihc Paedogogisrho fincyclopacdw (2 vols., 
Groningen, n.d.), edited by R. Gasimir and J. E. VLM'hoyun, covered I'diicalion, 
mainly in Holland and Ilclgiuin bcfoic 1939; and the Kalholielir [LuryUopavdic vooi 
opvoeding m ondenoijs (3 vols,, The Hague, 1951-53) also sUcssimI ilie Linv Goiin- 
[lies, but included much on foieign countiies and i dice led a ('alludic vicwjJoiiiL, 
The Japanese Jiiea (6 vols., Tokyo, 1957-59) picsenicd n (‘ouipic- 

hensive coverage of cducaLion as a whole, with particular aLleiUion lo Japanese 
and foreign educational history. The Spanish Puciclopcdift pcdagogicfi (4 vol.s,, 
Madrid, 1930-37), edited by ibo renowned bibliogiapber, Ilufino Hlnnco y Sandnv/,, 
emphasized educational history. In the Helnew language, the Afdzildopcdhih 
hinuchit (4 vols., Jerusalem, 1959-67), edited by the lale Marlin M. Ihilier, the 
philosopher, and Ilaim J. Oimiaii, is topical, detailed, and well supplied with 
bibliographical references in many languages. The autluirship includes CMluealcus 
from Euiope and the United Slates. The fifth and final volume is in jjr(‘paralion. 

Because of the pei sis lent in iciest in Soviet education, it i,^ of interest lo lake 
note of the educational encyclopedias in Hussian, Pcdagogichcskayfr (^nisifdopediya 
(3 vols., Moscoav, 1927-30), edited by Aleksei G. Kalashnikov ami M, S. Kpsltlciu, 
IS not only an imporlant source of in forma lion, theory, and s intis lies on ihc first 
decade of Soviet Russian education, but it also serves oft a liislorical lefcrencc on 
the pre-ievolutionary periods. Moi cover, it contains detailed drseviptious of edu- 
cation in various countiies, including ihc United Stales, E. N. Medinskii’s EnlsiMo^ 
pediya vnesknoinogo obrazovaniya (3 vols,, Moscow, 1923-25) dcall mainly with nduli 
education, evening and eonlinualion schools, and univerHity extension courses, 
A very convenient and concise icferencc ^rork i.s I. A. Kairov's Pcdngogichcddi 
slovar (2 vols., Moscow, 1960), which presents arliclcs of varying length on llie 
theory, history, piacticc, and problems of education in the U.S.S.U. IncideiUally, 
one of the in os I informative articles on cclucalicmal cucyelopedias is found iu 
Volume II (pp. 732-20) of this work. Morn elaborate is I. A, Kairov and F, N. 
Petrov’s Pcdagogicheskaya entsiklopcdiya (3 vols., Moscow, 1964-66) , ivliicli will be 
coinpleted with the publicatiou of the fourth volume. 

We come now to the educational encyclopedias published in the United States 
during the past three decades. The one-volume Encyclopedia of Modern Ediicodon 
(1943), edited by Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Schuelcr, wag useful foi a time in 



the areas of coiUcmporary cducalion and educalional methodology and administra- 
tion. It was less ealisfaclory in ila presentation of educational history and foreign 
education. Interestingly, this reference book was translated into Spanish and circu- 
lated in Latin America. 

A moic spccinlixcd rvork is Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance (2 vols., 194B), 
edited'by Oscar J. Kaplan with the aid of about 200 specialists. Although no pretense 
is made of comprehensive coverage, this reference source does include a vast 
amount of relevant material. Of special volue is the inclusion of considerable data 
on vocnlionnl guidance in various countries, 

Two works of recent date have been prepaied in line with the interests and 
needs of the practicing schoolman, The Educator's Encyclopedia (1961), edited by 
Stanley W. Krouac, Jr,, Edward W. Smith, and Mark M, Atkinson, is a source of 
functional coiucmpoiary data for the school administrator. The Teacher's Encyclo- 
pedia (1966) performs the same service for the classroom instructor. Neither can 
be con,sidcied an adequate reference work foi purposes of research. 

The major Amcucali conliibulion in the refeicncc field in the twentieth cen- 
luiy, in addition to Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, is the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, which has appeared in three editions (194,1, 1950, 1960). 
Walter Scott Monioe cdilod the fust two editions, while Chester W. Harris was the 
editor of the third. A fourth edition, under the direction of Robert L. Ebel, is in 
press for publication in 196B or 1969, These encyclopedias have become standnid 
not only in the United Stales, but they are widely consulted in other countries. 
Covering as they do the ic.scorch woik on the various topics in cducalion, both 
theoretical and practical, they icprescnt a compiehcnsive recoid of studies which 
may guide the research workers in their projects. Supplemented and updated by 
the periodical, Reuiew of Educational Reseaich, these encyclopedic compilations and 
inlerpiclations of I'cscaicU studies constitute a unique, lasting contiibution to the 
held of education. Unrorluiialcly, most articles omit inoiilion of research studies in 
foreign languages, something which was quite common in Paul Monroe's Cyclopedia, 

Two miillivolumn educational encyclopedias in the English language are under 
way. These may not appeal for aevcial years. The bringing of Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Ediicalioii back into print is not merely a stopgap measure pending the publica- 
tion of up-to-date encyclopedias. Actually, the Monroe work is needed as a valuable 
hisLoiical source — foi its articles and bibliographies contain information not con- 
veniently accessible elsewhere. When it is recalled that such scholars and thinkers 
as John Dewey wrote many articles in a lucid style on basic educalional concepts, 
then It is obvious that the Cyclopedia is — and will lemain for a long lime — of 
reference interest. Wlien the new encyclopedias appear, they will be consulted as 
souices of up-lo-dnlc information hut careful scholars will not want to oveilook the 
I'crci’cncc woik which lins liecn useful for more than half a century, 



Footnotes 

1. Paul Monroe, ed., ^ Cyclopedia of Edncalioji . - mlh the assistance of departmental editors and 
more than one thousand individual con.tributors. New York: The Macmillan Company, 19U-13- 
5 volumes, It wag rciHSued, without changes, m 1914-15; and again in 1925 (5 volutriea m 
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as an encyclopedia." Arvid J, Burko and Mary A. Burke, Doewnentation in Education (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University [1967])* p. 144 The same source char Ac- 
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Education; A Bibliographical Commentary," Steclicrt-IIafncr Book vol 17 (Marcli 

1963), pp. 81-03, See, generally, William W, Bnekman, Guide to Research in Educational 
History (New Yorki New York University Boakslorc, L949) . 
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A Cyclopedia of Mhtcaiion; Tlio proaoiib worlc la fcho reaiilt of fcho codporativo olfoib of 
aevoial Imndrcd spccialistaj who have liovo coiibribiitqd bho I'caiilta of fcliQii study to tho ayatem- 
uiizirtB of cilucaUoiViil idcAa and prao biros. A apiTifc oC loyalty to their ohosHn profeasion and 
a aoholfli'ly intorcab in Iho attempt Lo give a moio dofinito acionfcific basia to fclio work of the 
tcaolior lidvo boon bho dominant mobivea. That no such cyclopedia lina ever appeared in 
Eiigliah, aUlioiigh aimilni' oncfl have oxiatcd in other laiiguagoSj is the justification for such 
an uiulorLaking. Tlio rcsnltmg work rcpioaoiitg blio product of long invostigaLion on the part 
oC most of tlvB cQwbnbutovs, and vs tl\o immcdiato outcomo of aoYOYal years of apceial oHorb on 
fclie part of tho oditor.s. 

The Need for such a Work: Throo conditions iiuUcnto clearly the need of fluoh ei work foi 
EiigliBii-spoaking pooplo : First Tho vast and varied character of educational htoratiu'c, in- 
dicative of iL coiroipoiuling vnriofcy in cducaLional ideas and practices, fiocond. Tlie growing 
nnpoi'Uuini of Bducaliuu na a pviMiesg, of tho school as a Boeml inalibntion, and of tho 
teacher as atsocin-l fiinotioiiiLvy, Third. Tho great luiiiioiical strongtli of tho teaoliing pro- 
fession and its rapidly cliiuigiiig porsminol. 

The last mimial hibliograpliy of education published by the United States Biiroan of 
I'klueatioii contained inoro tlian Lwolyo liuiidrcd titles The publishers' amiouncenicnt of tlu* 
past year ^Ivqh Iko lilies of now ^volkH on cdvicaUnu out of a total of 87d5 now books 
issiiptl in 11)0 United SLiiLch. J'’or aisvoral yoaia jirovionsly tho ratio was ovon laigcr. In 
ICnghuul, tho ratio was 57B tu 8110; in Gnvmany, foi tlio preceding yo nr, tho ratio was 420i') 
to il0j8I7, 111 Franco, JOO/) to 8800, This mimuiary does not inoludc bho very miniovoiia vol- 
uinoa, cl as si lied under iiistoryj philosophy, sociology, religion, and irlated aubjccts, whicli linvc 
inuncduito edwuaUQiml BiBrnhcauco. Uuving tiro Kamo time cducaUo\ml pmodtealfi were 
Lssued 111 tho UniLrd »Statca to tho iiunibor of li>0; in (ioniiany the miiiibor is even in excess 
of LhiR total. Tims vast and growing Utoraturo indicates not only a vigorous luteresfc in oduca- 
iional problems and jiraoticcs, but it is ovidonco aho of an equally groat diversity in views 
and in praeticcH. It is oh'arly ovidont that tho laiik and file of the teaching profcssioiij as 
well aa Uu; casual hog ml ob^server, would lie liopolessly lost in tliia maze of niahorial, and that 
some gUKhiiico is noce.ssary ovon lo those nio.ab tlioroiiglily prepared to seek for the sanest 
ideas ami the Roundosb practiec. Hub no attempt has previously been made in English to 
syfllamatizo tho oxtensivo body of knowledge fouiul in tlua rsipully expanding litcratui'e. 

The need fur suck a worlt is furUior oinplmsizcd by the growing importance of tho teach- 
ing profesHuiu, U la now tlio largest lu poiut of uumliera of tUl thn profomomi. Its standardflj 
while viignOj uu) gradually lioing vaiscil and liarmoni/cd, itg anus broadened and inado inoio 
dornutu In fmd, ono of tho mont signilk'imL of roeoiifc Boeial changes is Lho Loncloiicy Lo throw 
upon I'm hchool vaiions Hociiil and oLliicivl rospoiiaihiliLioa hithorto aaaiimcdby other piorcissiun.^ 
or liy other iiiatitutioiis. T\\n srhool is, in Lho hroadoab way, being mnde reaponaiblo for tin* 
uioi’ELla of the growing gciicvalioii, 'I'lie family no loiigor perforins ita earlier function of tniiii- 
ing in practical (u-tivilica and homely duties ; and tlio school iniiab tako ita place. The play- 
ground, with its development of sound pliysiqiir, of skill, of fcho fionse of fair dealing, ol 
interest in group no Li vi ties, mnat be iiicorpor till'd in tho school. Even the opportunities for 
social aiumseincnts, w'lth the iCMilting atLaiiniient of eoeiid graces, arc now coimiig to bo offered, 
both in mban and rural oQui muni ties, through the sohooK Devotion to private morality and 
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Lo public cbiby jii’o now cxpcotetl to roaulfc from t]w woi-U of tlio tGnchov latlini' thnn frinn yhia 
of the pfii'cnt or oblier profcssioiifil Riiulcfl- T]io acliool ia OKjioofced Lo Icflsen, iX nob Lo obvialo, 
tbowoi'k c£ tho coui’b, capcGidlly for juvqiuIo ofTeiKlorsi to Airiush tlio services of tho pliywi- 
Qiatiainl denbiafc; to sqvvq in plncc of llio iminsler j to both in Roioiibilic cliavaotor aiul 

in practical value, bho ^york oE ilio farni, the aliop, nni\ tUo liomn, Thn uvcrbiuAcnod tonclior 
iiecda a guido in tlio maze of hia now ilubics anti jnulbi plied iiotivibic^ ; tlio piiblk' iicodH a aoiiicc 
of information ns to whab Ihfl school la trying to do mid ncUmlly EiccoiiipliHhiug, (uiil wliy it 
ia iimkiiig flUcU ofCortB. 

Even fcheao kiubB of tlio enlarged geopo of tho Icnclicr'a work do nob fully prosenL tlio 
aituafcioii. Society j3 laying all of thesfi Lromoiidoiia reaponaibditiUH on a profoMNion for which 
vb makea no adeqviabo provisiou, taibhci: lu tho way of rein nuc rut ion or by othor iutlucomeuLii, 
to attraob tho beat talent to tho profoayioiij to tram such taloiiL iidequatijly, or Lo relniii ifc for 
any length of time. Tho toacliing profession is a rapidly ohiingiiig one. rrobnbly Lwontydivo 
par cent of the entire profeasion in tho United States ig renowod pneh year. Ifc aociiia ulino.nt 
a fcravoaty to call finch an nna table body a profossion; ami a hlumlcr for eoeioty to bealowfliicli 
ticmBiidoug roaponaibihtiea, with so slight coiiBidomtuni oC tho eonditmns iiiipiied. Tho work 
of tho erluo^ibioiial adiuhii ablator ia to lepluniah tho rapidly depleted raiiliH with Llm best inriLe- 
rial available, to raise tho new lecriuta as quickly ns poggiblo to a alaiidnrd of enkemney, 
to improve thorn constantly while in soivicc 

The S(iop& of the ll'mfc. Those volumes will iiioludo a coiickhm diaoimEjkoii of nil topics of 
impoifcance and inteicsfc to the teacher, and will give aiich niforuialioii cuneoiiiiiig every divu 
aiQUof educational pracbicG aa 19 cascntial to a boolt of risfeieiico (kiinploteiicHa nf irtMiLijumt 
is not designed. Oomplotoncss of ficopo is al temp ted JCvory impcot of educaliim na an art 
and ns a seioiico will bo brcateil Tho main departinents will bo lb use of Lho ITiiluiOiiby lunl 
Science of ISducabioii; Ilifitory of Education; EdiieaLioiial Jiiogriiiiliy j ICdumiLKinal IimLitiu 
tiona, including Uiuvorsitica, Collcgofl, and fipcoial JiistituLinns, Secondary ICdiioiition; Elo« 
menfcaiy Education-, fchc Cuiviculvimi EducuUoual Adminvsfcvauou and S\\)n*rviH\nn Selmol 
Systoms, homo and foreign; Educnbional Mobhod, Koncial and apecud; ICdnrmionnl l^y- 
cliology ; School Hygiene and School Architoctnro. Every aubjoct taught in Lho rioliiml will 
ba cougidered in detail, as to In story, conLaiib, educational vahia, special innlliodH, aud luliU- 
ograpliy. IHvery important method op edueatioiml dovicfi that ].>j advocamd now or lins foiiiid 
a place in the past will bo dofined and 0 vahia tod The doparLiiioiit gf iDduofitioiml A dm mi g- 
trabion will include a treatinonb of Lho syaLomof education 111 every couiiLi’y niul in cven-y coin- 
inoinvoa-ltli in the United States. Each of thegc articles will niehulo an liisLorical lieu L numb 
as well aa an auMyaia of i ontemppyary Condi tiona, All instiLntmnB of highov oducabion >Mil 
algo he coiiaidQi'Qfl individually, every jdiuyo of cdiicabional work in tho variniiH flocial raiinricii' 
bionsof the pvcaoiit will be presented. Every important point m school adniinigtiaLiunj hclmol 
anpcrvifliQu, and clagsrooia management will be treated by Bomc spurialist compeLouL to deal 
with the subject, 

Slight attention hag been given boniallorg of opinion only. Tho aim to prcboiit authen- 
tic information, With current probleiiia the piirposo litw hcoii to atalo the fuoLa of bho pioli- 
lem only, leaving inferences to fcbo reader after considcmtion of tho faolg prcfionted or ufLor 
roCcieuoB to further diaensbions. 

The Aii)i of tJiQ IPbi’A:.' Tho making of a work of rornroiico ia only one, and ihnt nol 
the most iinportanb, of bho inobiveg whirli liavo eon trolled tho odUora. In Lho lirgL pInt'O it iH 
hoped that by ^taiidardiz.iug aud organi’/ung in a av\ceii)et [orm the infonnalion owhunLiui for 
an iiitciligciiL purticipation in educational Activities, sonicLliiiig will bo uoiitribiUcd to bho 
solution oE edncsitioiml prohloiiia, if in no other way, at least through ila direnh aid to Lho.so 
engaged m practical work. 

Aa a work qf reforgiico the prugniatio jnirposo ib cvideiib, The need for ii compiGlicjigivo 
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nv^'a^iiTiVfciou o£ infoniiaUou CQiiccvuiug eilMPivtU?u hpi'5 been intliuatcil. NuL only iIogs tho 
Lfiachcr iicctl a Bouroc of iii foil nation for all jjioIjIciuh wliick como ii[) in blio acliuoUooin and 
for all tliscnaaioiiH of tlioory tliaL grow out of fckoao, hut school adininiatmLors and local oMioiala 
iflquu’Q au afT.tiHHiblu snuicc of lurui’inabuni tkab will gWo ikmu tlvc umui iKiiuLa in vagavcl to 
any topic luid puL bhoin immcdinlcly in toiick wiLk tlio boat litciaLinu rulatiiig to any topic 
Profi'SHioiml inon, editora, iiiiiiiBLoi'a, polibiciaiia, — wlioovoi' doala with qiicafcions of public 
wcUaiQ intimaluly coniiQOfced witli cduautiou, — uood a icforonoo work Riving the outlinca 
of odiionbioiml problem a, tkn Hiiggnatod sol u lion y, tlio statistical information, and, in gon- 
oi'iilj tho casonfcial facts litncli of Lkia in formation caniiob now bo obtained fi-om existing 
books of lofercuce. Such oflaiatnuoo this (lyclopcdia acolLa to give 

Tlio most praobiccil and moat immediate aim ia to bo of aervico to tho rank and file of bho 
tenohing juofcaaion To accomplisk thia end, tho entire work ia organized not simply aa a 
book of lufoiunco, bub also na a ayatoniatio trcafciao on each plmao of the subject To fuitlier 
this cleaigii> each aspect of bho subject wliicli lends itself to syatematio scienbilic treatment is 
under Ibc charge of a dopartmonbal or aaaooiato editor who is nu uiitliorihy in tho special held, 
and who is responaiblo, not only for an adecfiiato presontatioii of established faeba, bub for eiich 
a sysloiiiiitio organ i/afcion of the inabmlal that bho coiiihiiiRtl artiolos will servo as a soientifio 
treat I NO ou fcbo aubjeeb. To bkia end fcbo work includea a logical outline of the topics treated, 
with pngiiml icfcroncoa. 'IVitk such aualyaoa bho work will cons U bubo an nubhorifcativo and 
compiehmisive yob condonsod textbook on mothocl, on educational psychology, on aoliooL 
adinlniHl.ratinn, un Hckool kygiuiin, on tlin liistory of pliiloanphy of rulii cation, etc, 

Filially a deeper xiiufciaaionnl mobivo hns netnated Lhoso who havo coubribulcd most to 
tlio woiIe Out of aiich an organizabion of inatonala, so lictcrogoncuus in oliai'acbor, ib is 
hoped that Boino yreator unity may bo given to onr Dduc.ationai tb ought and a greater 
1111 ifo unity may lOBiilt ni «diic.ihioiinl praobico, Tlio inoie systoiiiativiLhion of cdiuuitioiinl 
idcius, iv'itii SL gi'ualur dcgicc of uiufoniiily in use of term iiiology, should nssisL iiiiiniryuig 
educational thought. Tko hvingmB to hgkfc of divergont piacticcs*, tho atabciuont of the 
icHulfci of bho boat conduebtid OMponiuonts , tho atatomoiiL of theory underlying our xjruetico, 
Llio Giforfc involved in tho application of tho com pa rati vo method of investigation anti atndy, 
— all tiiRSD ahmilil tmnl to a uniformly Ingbor x^huiu of educaUunal 

77ie J'Jditoiial Tho first volume includes nboub a tliouaand biblc ontrioa. Tlic 

arLicltjB arp tho contributiona cf inoro tlian ono hiiiulrod special iats. Subsequent volumea 
uro now iieing xivexiftvod by conLvibutovs vopvea outing au cqvially wide vaugc of iut&reat. The 
dojjiii'Linmitiil editors, ohnann cliinfly from the Aniei iniin fiuhl, reprosenb in every case Llio most 
aiithoritafcivo and sane spcciali/.abion in tlioir icspcctive apherea. To a number of con tribu Lora 
Lhe (idilov ia no Icbs iudebLcd than to the dcpartiuental odilora. 

The coinplctod work will bo tho consummation of plans, dovolopeil fclirough many years; 
the QxoGUtiou of those plans will bo dun ho the nooxmratinii of the iiiimeiniis contributors^ 
whoso asaiafcanoQ has boon aa geuoroua aud hearty os hkoiu acUolaraluYi ia wide and thorough. 

THE EDITOll 
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ABACUS, — A iorin iu cfhicftLion witli 
flcvornl Ah a rtrhuol inslniincnL it 

HDomR oriffinully to Imvc inc^aiil a waiul Lajilcj nr 
lioartl ciivevcd with flue dusl, wlunicc tUe (Ireck 
from tlic »SmiiUiR abcj, (IuhL, — tlin mont 
CO in mo Illy accepted of iiijvevid olymolonma. 
Upon bhia cliist-povcied table fiRuros wvio wnt- 
toiij to he ernsod by rubbing witli tlio Ihunib. 
TWa form of aiianna neciiia to bavti been of 
.Semitic origin, and its iiao extended to the Far 
ISnst and lo Phirope, tUe namo tfll^ida ocojndri- 
ccilis being often ajiplied to it in tlio Middle 
Arcs Upon this almeiifl llio calcidalai oi ge- 
ometrician Wrote with II ftUlus or rodiuB geomd- 
} leaks, vciy much iin on tijo wax tablet of llio 
Cl reeks and Uomann, wlucU was itself a vaviinvt 
of the aniul board, Niiincinh laiiglifc in Ihn 
woatorn Arab scliooVs by the lielp of bins dust 
board were enmmonly Itnown as Qobdr (diiwt) 
numorniHj and lIh-m' aie plonely related to oiir 
modern 'btrabic ” foriiiH. The second and inoro 
(listmelivo foiin of almeih wns a filled lable 
upon wbieh ftUcks ox disks wore placed in snob 
a way ns to lepresent iiiiinbeiH. The earliest 
forms of counters were iinibablv pebbles (ro/crih’, 
wild ICO our word ** calculate ') Tliose were 
thrown upon the ruled tiible, and houco were 
caUodprDjrdi'/ffiorjeloiifi (Cromjacerc, to throw), 
and lionec oin oxproHsion '* to cast an acnounL '* 
They wcio also known as fdmridi (count ora or 
rockoning pennies), in Latin dcimni snpputarii, 
and in (I or man Hcchenpjcnmgfi, 2nlilpfcnnige or 
/Sndp/ciiniuc. 

Tilde have boon four loading variants of this 
kind of alfncviB. In the RihL thn countcra wore 
loose disks placed in lines oi npaccs to inch- 
cato miinbcrfl, a foim that contimicd in Eiiropo 
until the eighteenth century , all hough not umi- 
ally dcHorihed in toxt- 
Imokn after the hiLteir half 
of tlio mxlcenth century. 
Sliakcsponio speaks con- 
^ , teinptuously of a shop- 

kcopci as a ” counter 
,, caHlcr," ami 1 1 art well lu 

luM lllJfl inlitioii of Ile- 
corde’s frVoinnl nj Arles, 
® speaks of iRuoraiit people 

, as “ any that can Init cast 

with eoiiiUers." Siinli an 

^ (ihacuH is here ilkwlrutcd 

, The Imes iiulicato, fiom 

liiindrcdH, And so on, a 
Gro.‘is beijiR placed on the lines of thousands and 
inillioiis, and on every third line Ihcrcnftor, this 


being tlio origin of oiir separatnx, The apacca 
rnpre.seiiL .1, 50, 500, and in Roiieral 5 10'’. a rcho 
of tho Homan notation which was originnlly 
used in central Knropo m connection with this 
form Thus in tjic above figiiir the number 
ropieseated is 70/i)52 Ib i.s evident tlmt tho 
simple operations can be performed by manipu- 
lating these countcis, and do common waa tliia 
method that “ to abacus ” was a recognized 
verb of tho Middle Ages, and arithiiiGticiaas 

^YC^O kl\0>Yn AH 

flfeffcia/i A second 
variant ia the “ arc 
abacus,'' " column 
nbacus/' or " nrciis 
Py thagorcviB." 
commonly ntiril)- 
nted to fierbert 
(Uopp ISylvcfllcr 
IT, c 1000a. D,). Ill 
thiH form, wlueli 
was lievei c\teii- Tho ara abacua, 

Bivcly used, tho 

linci. wore vcrticnl and tlio threefold gioujig 
(oiir '* jjcriods") wcic maiked oiT by area. Iii- 
stead of using several counters to represent any 
mimber of units, OGrbcrtiisccl one unon which 
tlio number was wnUen, the zero having no 
countor, as in the abo vo representation of 70,052. 
As soon as the zcio lircamo 'well unclcrsboodj this 
form of the abacus lost what littlo standing ib 
bad. A tliiid form of the counter abacus is tlio 
one III wdiicli tho calculi arc either afciung on 
wires or allowed to slide in grooves. Ting form 
was uacd by the Romauaj at l&nst fivo early 
specimens Imviiig been known in leceiit times. 
The Ho in a 11 abacus rGseinblGd so mo what the 
late Japanese soroban, which is still used for 
practical computation Tlic Japanese derived 
lliiti lUBtvumcut from Ihc Ghiuesc in the aeveu- 
teen til century, modifying ib slightly, and the 
Olnnosn soom not to have used their jicnn pan 
before nbouL the tliiitGoiiLh century Tho old 
iiialhcmatical Lreatittcs of Clima represent num- 
bers by loda Fig. 

Chiaoflo nlmciis, The foiirtli form 

of this clnFS of 
abacus In Japan, at least fiom about GOO a.d , 
bamboo roda (chikuhaUi) were used, thc^e being 
Inter replaced by the annc/iu or snuoi, rectangular 
sticks Inid in fiqiinrcfl on a riilotl table, By the 
jofigi Llic number (Pig 4), 527,068, would be 
rcpro.soiitcd n‘3 here shown, ^ In Perak the beads 
are strung on wires, and this form is also found 
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[imon(T the Ariib truilorfi to-day^ and pvidrjitly 
worked fts way iiorUi into Rii^sm, wherr il i«r 
istill nlimisL uni- 
vci sfti \y i L li 

lilp ftbrtfiTsrrf’k- 
Oiling is nlnsrly 
JnpftneflQ nbacufl COlUK’Clpd llu* 

rnrly Court of 
the ExcliGiiiier, the tally bUck, tho f/uipiii of 
Peru, tlio use of couiUers in Kiiincs (hko jiokpr 
fllnpijfljid fcjie bead couiders i/.ved nt billiHul.s), llio 
conversation beads of Llic Moluiiiiniediin, tin (I 
thr |)ra3Tr heads of ccrlaiji H'liRionn (.such ns Llin 
roaniy) Even fco-dny a gre/il ji/iri of tJtr world 
does its compufcinpf on some form of 11 ic iiba- 
CU3, and Cor lUc move enUfthtcMicrl pint lluwo 
js n rctiijo to niccJmnJeaJ cnlcijIatiniJ by menus 
of bile niQilei'ii compiiLiiig niaolunci 
The tei 111 " abacus " came also to be used iii 
the Middle Ages fco incan merely nulhiiittiD, in 
Leonardo Pibonacci^s Z^itier nliiact (wr) of 1202, 
and in imincroua other afiocidi. Even ns latu 
ag the time of bho cnily printcil aJithinplics, 
Libra d'a&nco was not an uncommon iiiunc 
foi a textbook on the subject 
In modem education them has bnen a. rctuisi 
to the use of couiitcia oc of i^Uidlav devices lu the 
toaclmiK of mimbcr to yoiini; phildrnii, a com- 
mend able idea when not earned to an cxtrejjip, 
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ABANDONED CHILDREN. — See Found- 
LINO irOMKSj Olll'llAMj, EDUCATION OV 



ABBEY SCHOOLS* — The importance of 
abbeys and moiifcg in the advanccinont of cdii- 
cnlion has been much exaggorated. Tn lliesp 
ftlcuG \m been impuM the pivficrvaliou of 
fcarmng m the Dai k Ages, which rp.spaicli him 
been piiBhiiig fui-tlipr and fuithor buck till they 
almost dia appeal m the light of tlic Uoiiiaii 
Empiic, 30 much IcfiS dark arc they found to 
be than they were pamtccl Indeed, it may al- 
most he amd that their darkness vanes directly 
with triic darkness nnd the ignnranco of Lho.so 
who (Uib them dark. The abbey's at first 
inidoubLcdly set Lli cm solves against learning 
JMTn /ricioriyriiiis, commoiily ciilied h't Je- 
roitiQ I’ciuitcd the must Ipavned vuan nf his agp, 
With Ipaimng aciiuiicd in the public schoola 
of the heathen, "in thooiy tiipil to putleiuuing 
bciniul him as an evil Lhiiig, when ho hocaine a 
monk, aiul a legend tells liow an angel ramp mul 
/ ogged him fm rcfidiiig Cirei () Ifp repiidiatod 
the hi.shom and priests who flcnt tlion sons to 
secular schools and to read VergiL ft has hf^eii 
aoeo/Ued aud ropcntedly .said that there wore 
scbools in L ie nl)bc3; nf Lt^rius fmindod by HL 
Honorat c dlO, but H la more nssprlion wit bout 
one amgle diMuimeiit adduced in its support 
Ihcro wcio lenTiiccl men among ih members 
no doubt, but they had got thou loaming before 
pmg thm’c That bishop.s ip^oitcd ta R m p rc- 
Ireab is true, bub not for Icarniug any more than 
the schoolmasters who went into retreat at 


Ibdloy ft few ypurH ngo i\enl llipre fur (lie good 
of Ihnr niimls They went for the gonit uf 
their siimIh I'h'pii ^[nhilloiu wlin has (huip niori^ 
than any one to eolni Die liisforvof nlihejsiMih 
H h’liiupil n/ige, ponds Old Duk error 'FhV iiisfi- 
lulioiiHof (‘avslftii (f/p ), uhii roiiiidnl llie ublirv 
«r St Vielor at ISlarseilleH r -117, liuie lieim 
rued ii.s tending t» eiieoiinige hrirriing Hut 
he LiUiu-ked it lie deeliues the of 

dinlpclie niid the eloijuniee of f'li'Vin are uii- 
wurlhy of the faith A ninnk rs direeted tn 
drive out nil leiiieitiliranee of M-nil/ir leurniiig 
by inccHsiuiL reudiiig of Lbe SerlpliirpH Even 
Jearuiiig m tJimlngv is diseoriragefl A inniik 
i.H not to study cnniinenliines " If he gups 
himself to cliiiMtily, the niiih'r^laiiiliiig tjip 
Nrrjphiiey uiJJ puuie uitlimi/ luiv thpohigieal 
flUidiPs" He forliids even the art of uulnig. 
Mom than n epiiluiy liUei ('immodm m (f^ v ), nno 
of UiP iuo-»t learned men of bis age, founded (wo 
ftbheyn in (’alahnii and vMole liis fustiiuitoun 
for Llicin lie diil enjoin I be stiidv of lli(‘ 
Fatlier^ nnd ('hn.dian lustoiiaiis ueij as of 
the .SeiipUiics, and he alhiwh I lie ^hidy of 
Rrainniiir so Dial Llii‘ Senpliires imii lie eiijned 
CfjjTpelly Did jt nas not (‘«ss/od(ine,, irert 
UoiU'dieL, wlui lioeuLue the pi up he t of the mnukii 
riic Heiiedirtiiie Hiile (see IlhM^.nn UM."), nf 
nlmosl the jjaine ibite as the ^et 

iipnrL only two houi.s mil of eadi iliiy for 
reniluiK, osenpl in Lent, \Niieii, lurk of food 
pievpiUiiig hami labiu, tbe umi/X.s ueie le- 
qilirpil to mil llirrnigh mie laioh (Iniiiig ihiit 
peiiod, Init Die only hooka iiieiilniiied, or ap- 
hiirpiilly allmveiL weie Die Jiilile /lud the 
PsidloiH I'lven this rule \\us leiiiilh-d for 
Dio.se who were too lazy lo leml 'rii(‘\ nugliL 
eimunutp it Im work Xol n wind in the nib 
refer.i lo odiiralion JIovh were allow i il |o lie 
ofiered (uhlnh) to (hid and pK^sninnhh' lo lie 
brought 11)1 m Dm' nionrisli'i'y, and ttf vtmrso 
they inuhl Imve been Laiigbl ' Ihil evrii Diin is 
not hiiid, and nn hint in given of ediieulion of 
outsider, s being ii dulv lo jiionks. It m umIj' 
when wo eoinc Ln Die (VlLie mmuisleiLes of the 
3i\th and seventh ceiiUines LliriL Diere is 11113' 
idcnlifienlifjii of monasLei ies wilJi ednealjoji 
rhcie 14 no aullieiiLic (‘vidouec of Dus hefine 
Rt Chdiniibnu (ye), ^n^l\ In have been born 
about the inuldle of the si\l1i n*nlijrv iinil by a 
biogniphur niDiei imiic Diiiu a eeiihiiy liUer 
tn lijive stndieii Riuiiiiiiar, ilielorie, jiiid ge- 
nuK'tii* The luiiiiliei bolh of niunliS niid 
clerks Seems to have been gieallv eMiggeral (‘(1 
AppiiieiiDy whole fainilien iiml Huns formed 
mouasleru's Au ubstiire pbvuw in Die Ihehon 
jiiwa, 'piiiity benefiis the rliiiieli in leeeiv- 
ing (iverysoii for iiistruelion,'’ is mleiiiveted in 
inenn that all weie In be ediiniLed b'imt 
nppcni'H Lo he eeiiidniH that Home n ere eibieated 
and Lhiit Irish moiikH eonveved learning Lo 
Liigliiiul, and English cleiies iiiid monks went Lo 
irefftiul to hvii'ii Clonfarl, undci HI Jbeniliiii, 
n Cl edited with 10,000 monks, hut no donbL 
through a iniarcading, Thrice fifLj' .si'cnn Li) bo 
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Lhfi normal iiniiibcr in Llip round fi^nrrs of 
Iliboruniii ami inoiiaHLir t'xiiKROiJilioii 
)iHh moimsUTirti fimmli’tl on Llir CVUu; imjilcl, 
hurIi oh Jarrow lUid Woanmnilh, nintainnl hW 

luiudi'oil iiioiilvH, luul lU'do (r/i<) Mm numliTp 

Rfi Alenin ((/.r ) cuHh linn, nlnoiiU'il in Lim 
iiioimHU'ry luul Himiil Inn life in nluniLinj^ oUkth, 
niitl ilii'd iilnml 7 :\Ci It is In In* tibsorvnl (Inib 
no w(]i(f iH Hnid iih in hin edut'afni^ oMior tlinri 
Llio iiiimiLcs of hiH monii^^leij heUera of Ald- 
hi'lm'H me jnruprvial of <l(iiiliirul unlhenlirily, 
1)111 IKirliiiK to f'onn* frorir fmoj/jfiior'f svlalunf^ to 
bo taiiKiil by him ul Malmcslniiy. But llioy 
hcoin to bn moiika ^ SI ColumbiLii onTried llio 
saiiio mfliUMice to France Tlicic ih RiciilcvaK- 
goraljoii ill Lim anioniil of learning and llio 
niimbci of Uio leuiiicd. The Livch of Siiinls 
repoab with iinabaHliod pluKiaiism tlio voiy 
aamc plirnsos one nfler anoUiei an a aoit of 
coiiniioii form for Lke uceminLs of llioHuomHivo 
yoiillifiii piodiRien of Icurniiig winch IIio.hc who 
jji nflPi bfi‘ tlmdopfMl jjiLo HiiinH are jill j'c|)jp- 
hcnliul as being KL]II lit LIiih e])oeli iiioiuisLeiies 
111 Irclamb in h/iigliind, and in Erauce dn m'ciii to 
have bcconio the eeiilera of li‘unnnf; and Hclim)l», 
Alenin, linwevei, wlio illuminaU's Llie Palacn 
School*) of ( 'harleiinigne from 7 KC) oinMuds, iiaa 
not a monk, tlimigli often apoheii of aa if he was 
When lie rlid enter Llie abbey of Touih ui abbot 
in 7 l)f), it is diflieull In make out how far lin 
alill ke])l an open Hehool. II(‘ ceitriinly re- 
imiliiiled lih own lovi* for Veigil and tlie pluhHir.s, 
Wlnlti inidei Alenni'a irilliience, Cliailemiigiie 
attempted to make the inoiiaHteiieH into abheva. 
Tlie deerei‘ of Lh(‘ (’onneil of Auelien or Aix-lii' 
Chiipidle in ZS'll for ihe eHtiibiiHlimeiit ofaclioolH 
wliern miiHie, iirillmielie, graininai, ami wriling 
shouKl be LinigliL Imd extended to moiniaLeiies 
IH well IH euLhedralrt Tln^ faiiimis plan of 
St. Chill in iSwiUeilaml attributed to ihe ,in- 
Iliience of J'lgmhanl, C'hailemagne'a Hrni-ni' 
Invv, shows an outer Hehool us well un an inner 
cloistm* (lye), a noviee’s Hchool; a boiiuUng 
school for gentle youlliH (nidcro jityeida#) 
with ii maflter's house attaehe(l, But Lins ])lan 
was iievei cairied out, and ii in piubablc LlmL 
none of Lho oni(‘r schools of inoiinjiiceie.s wcio 
ever esLablishod. At all events, by aiioiliei 
C’mim'jl at Aiiclnm under the jenclioimry Lmiifl 
Uie Pious hi HI 7 the uscctie, view again pie- 
vailed, rtiid outer HCiliools wm'i* exjire.saly pro- 
hibited. *' No school wliall be kept in a inoiiiiH- 
tery, except fui oldiilea " Kiom Huh time tlicro 
IH no evidence of iibix'ys doing anyth mg tlirougli 
their own incmbers for the edueation of othcra. 
The monastic or eloirttei aidiools (f/ n ) weuinulely 
for novices and obhiLcH In the eleventh iind 
twelfth miturieH, when ilio Heculai eaiion.s ivcrii 
turned mil to make room for legiiliir.s, an nt- 
Lcinpb was made to IriinHfor to the ahbo3'H. more 
pinticularly to the new orders of llcgular or 
Align still inn caiuniH, not Lo the old order of Benc- 
dictiiips, the control of the schools But the 
schools were transforicd as pioperby, like the 
chill dies and other po.sscsslons of tiic cx- 


Irurlcd caiioiiH, and w'oro not intended to he, and 
weie not, taught or goveiiicil iatcnmlly by Llia 
ahlicyfl Tlum ab Bury St. I^dmuiids (r. 1020) 
King (’nmite turned out the HociilaiH for monks, 
and wc luul the abbey afterwurds govcinliig the 
Hchooh At Duiiwlch, the school, rouiuh*d in 
(111 Ip the liisL m Kngiriml of Avhich the fouiicliitinii 
iH lerorded, was “with all the cbm dies of Ihiii- 
wk'h hdili Of to he given o vec' to tile Pi lory 
of Ey« on its found a Lion in lOS.'J Tliotfoul 
Hehool was granted to Thetford Cluiiiae Ihi- 
ory fri H07, hut aliout Jill recovered by the 
Bishop of Noiwicli and gi anted back to Lho 
Dean of Tliotford At llcnding in 1125. lluu- 
tingdon in M27, Dunslnble in 1 131, Glonccs- 
ter 111 1137, Christ Church, Ilaiits, in lid?, 
Derliy ^aljoiit 1150, Bedford about 1153, 
Biistol in 1171, documents lecordiiig the trnas- 
fci lo or the assertion of blie rights of the 
ahliey or piiory lu consequence of a transfer 
aro preserved, chiefly in the chnrtularics of 
tlie intinding moJika or canona. Hut the in- 
iiiales of the abbey did nob Icucli the scIiooIh 
thcniHclves They only npnoiiitcd the mas- 
Ic'i’H, who were iilways Boculnrs, niul nsscrtcdj 
oil occnHioii, the monopoly of the masters In 
their jurmdiotion. They did not even ah ii iiilo 
pay the niaster.H, who lived on tuitjoii feca. In 
tlu3 foiuLceiktli conUiiy, however, the monas- 
ter i(«H began Lo do ho me tiling for the educa- 
tion, not of OutHidera, Iml at nil events of 
thoHO who \yoie not proapcctive inoiiku, in tlic 
almonry Hchools {(j.v.)f Chlablislicd for their 
piiROH and ehouHlerH the ciiarity boys then 
firat intioduml into niunaslic cliurchcs, mini- 
bcimg from 12 or 13, at least in one place (St, 
Mary's Abbey, York). Lo 50 (the l oiiiul luunbcr), 
AIho lho iihhots used to leceivc young noblc- 
inen, c, specially, wo may siippoHo, the sons of 
the abliey kiiighta and otiici chief tenants, into 
their house.s an wnrda and pages Thus, Ablxifi 
John II of St. Alhana, 1235-1200, ia .said Lo 
have been known among all the iirclntes of tho 
realm an a minor of icligion and a wit, and very 
liberal, ami ^o many nobles of the rcnlm com- 
iniLted tlieir sons to his gnaidiaiiHliip to bo 
bi ought up But wc find, ns at (Jlnatonhnry 
shortly befoic the dissolution of abbeyn, Llmt 
they wejeyei’y feiv in miiiihei and that a jwivjitc 
tutor, a acculai, wa.s employed to teach them. 
Ill idibeys for woinoii this pioces.s was more 
common Nut only did they take m young 
ladies, an m the celehiatcd lelnni of them at St 
Mary'H Ablmy^ Winches ter, at the disHohiliou, 
but they Look m little boyx r.h well, as we lemii 
from miuiy fulmiinitinns at visiiatioim aguinsL 
llieii kcopiiiR boj'-H too old, or at all, and in 
tho dm iniloiics, Tho amount of education 
given in Llieiii, however, was of the smnllchl, 
foi though in Savon times theie is plenty of 
cvHlcncc of the high education of the nuns, in 
post- Com I nest times, they wcie certainly uoL 
learned. One proof is that they were alway.s 
addressed by tlic bishops in French ns only 
being acquainted with what was then the 
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vonmciilar, ftd in Lhc cplebralcd loLLor or vVrrh- 
biahop Pccklinm to tlic nuna of CJodatow abuut 
Uieir too great /mniliqriLy with Oxfonl iiiidcr- 
‘graduatca, Nor iwdcctl were abbey a for 

men Hucli houaca of Icaining blicinadvea ns to br 
capable of bccominR &o for oLlicra The nbhey 
school taught the lie uedic line nilc ml her LI inn 
gmininar. Episoopnl visitntiana in nil con Liirjofl 
ring with coiTi])lnint3 of Lheir wnnl pf Icnniing 
When Benedict XU m 1335 Lnetl lo innkc Lhe 
Beucdictuica and Aunusliiuans Icarm-d, he 
ordered them to provide n Rraminiir innsLtn, 
who, contrary to the rule, iiiighb be n aocular 
The specimonaof aiicli nppomtmculg pieiervcd 
are accular One of the laical, ut Win- 
chester, wa£J the Ufllicr or Second Mastei of 
the oollogc. Yet Willmm of Wykohnin hnd to 
complain of the inoiikfl of the cathedral of 
Winchester mui dcriiiR the qunntitica in leading 
the Icsaona, and ao did William Warluim of Lhc 
monks of Oantorbiiry a century and n half 
later, wlido Bishop Nicke's visitiiLioiiB of Nor- 
wich at the end of the fifteenth century are full 
of complniuta that no gininiimr sclioolinahtcr ia 
kept at the inonnaLcnea and timl the monku arc 
ignorant The abboL'j and friars hnd (jciici'nlly 
iMbDU to Oxford or Gainbiidgo uudw Wvi biivUitc 
of 1335, winch required five per ceiil of the 
monks to go to the univcrsitioa Nothing like 
Hint propel tion went, in fact. ICvoii at West* 
iniiistci Henry VII complained at the end of his 
leign Hint the monks were annk in iRnoraiiec, 
and gave a new endowment to sciul tlirco of 
llicin to tho iinivcraity. Popular litciatiiio 
from the twelfth century downward, notably 
tlie Canlerbuiu Tales, teatirics to tho diBrcgnul 
for learning m the ah boys The caiiae of cdura- 
tion and aclioola sufTcred nothing by tho disaohl- 
tioii of abbeys by Henry VIII, except in Lhoae 
cases where the achoola and thoii endowincnla, 
for which bhoy Imd been triigLces, wcic treated 
HE abbey property andconfiacnLcd to tho C'rown, 
without TcfoUTidailDn A. P. L 

ABBOT, GORHAM BUMMER. ^ School- 
man born at New DruiiBwick, Me . Sept. 3, 
1807 ’ educated in private schools and nt 
Bowdoin College and Andover Theological Sem- 
inary* teacher in tho academy at Caalinc, Me., 
principal of the academy at Ainlicrat, Mas.s ; 
instructor in the Mb. Veiiion School for fiirla. 
director of Society for tho Diffiiaion of Uacfiil 
Knowledge 1830-1843; principal of Spingier 
Inslitutc, afterwards AbboL Col leg bite liiBlilu- 
tion, 1843-1871; author of aspolliiig book, find, 
with Joshua Leavitt (ryu), of a aericH of Kcliuol 
rcadcra; died Aug 3, 1874, W, S. M, 

ABBOTSHOLME — A acliool opoiiod in 
1880 by Dr. Cecil llcddio, who was profoiindiy 
iinnrcaacd by the limitations of the EngliBn 
Public Schools (g.i;.) and undcitook "to pro- 
vide for boys, between the ages of about ten 
and nineteen, an all-round cducati&n of nn 
entirely modern and rjitionnl character, based 


Upon the priiiciplfi of nlunilidiuil HrimuT, and 
iidupti'd Lo the iifcch of Llii* Jhigli^^h euUurod 
rlah.iL‘.H, winch shun Id din- cl the nuLiuiiiil hfe/' 
It IH iUirt appeal Lu tlie iw'vdH of the dm* cling 
Logethrr with iJin I'onignitjoii UiiiL llicac 
iimln ineliidr snine plinH(*s of truiniiig UMiially 
left to the lower llmt 1 ju\«' hrni imisL 

frequently noted by ri'itii’s Tliiily in llir Iiih- 
lory of Liui Hclmol Jh* Jtcddii* eriiiie iijidei* 
IleilmrLiaii iiillnence, and inu gammed Ins umk, 
which hnd leaned Lowiud iiulund heioner, by 
An nirungCMnenl of huiuiiiiihtie hliidies in 
utages, grouping wlial Heeined lo Ix^ apinojnb 
Ate material for each year of age iinniiid^ a core 
or center Thus one year wm preihntiiiianLly 
given lo French iriieie,slH and nmleiialH, jui- 
otliei lo (iviiiinii, ole The buchen trained 
by As*iocinlioa with I)i lleildie have heeii eon- 
fipiciKHiR ill their Inter work fur pcdagngicnl 
lecliiiKiue, 

Few ttcliools Imve been koiit ho ileliiiiLi'ly at 
llio focupi of oomcioiisiK’^H <if a founder A imohL 
chibornLf* and ev.Lennive hcL tif leroidn anil plio- 
lograph.H hiiH lieen made uud piCM-iM'd "riie 
book Abhotslitihnv eofilaiiih an extiiioi diuriiy 
Ainoiinl of male] ml aluming llie lIu'ijijch iif the 
auLliur, nud aijea\ud.tt of what him Uven i\U 
templed ThelmililiJifi, loealed on an ohIuU' of 
0111! luindred and lifty neren iii Derbvhliire- near 
lloceHLoi, iH a inarvid of idiininiig, Tho deluilN 
of .seliool life me imiiiiLely pieM'iiljed iL 
sconied sigiiincanL of the exieiil Ui \^)iieli Ikig- 
hsli IrAdilioiiN of c()r]>onil puiiiHlnnonL picMul 
Limb tliii wiiH aliiKiHl the only artiviLy iilmiil 
which no lucordrt \Yoie inudo and tho esliiuatva 
of tho luiinber of ca.neH by head hoy and pre- 
fects (who arc iierniiLU'd lo (lug uu iigreoioeiiL of 
all the prefeetii witli Llio cmmeul of the head 
master) differed consideifibly froiii those of the 
innstera. 

Tho graile.s of sooiely below lhe prefeels arc 
stars (who perforin Hpeciul Heiviee), iiihIh, and 
fags There arc Lwo or Ihiee of theho last iis- 
fligacd lo each piefecl They aio Hupponed 
lo perform anydulicH asHigiied to lliein, and in 
lura the prefect is cKoecLcil Lo look nflei Jiis 
/ngs, take walhn with tliein, etc 

The formal nipects of religious rpi vices le- 
ceivG coiifliderablo uLlenlinn The eni]dmHis 
hero upon form setMiiH to lie miiiilur lo lliul m idl 
otliei ikdds in the school, tlie lalentioii IR tliuL 
wlia Lever can be synLeiimU/ed nludl be put into 
innchino> opoinlion in oidei lo fjee tlie liiglier 
conLcrs for woik lequiriiig oi igiiudKy iiiul iiiiLia- 
tive. Dr. (Icddos’ aial Dr. iScolt's eiiheiHiuH of 
Lins aio fluggeslivi! (xce hildiognipb^*) The 
cailior eniphaais n]>on the iietivilieH of oulduur 
life, IIS liAyiiiakiii(', uHing Lliene as an opportu- 
nity for participation ill oimliietive labor and for 
fcHlival eclcbi atioii, hnn lieeiiHoiiiewhiit rediieod. 
TIig garden Imn on tho wbolo yi(4<led Homewbat 
to cricket, biiL the cxLciihiyo reeoidHof Llie .school 
cxpciimcnbs will well lopay Llie nLinly of Lliose 
wlio are conccnird with oim of our moht iirgeiiL 
problcine, — the balance of cultural and voca- 
4 
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Lion til iiitcrcata and nctiviUca during tlio [ido- 
letfcoiil pcriutl. 

The Hchool htifl at true led wide alien Lion and 
liii« ilircGtly influnieod hcIiooIh lu various couii- 
liica more oxteiiHivcly than luiB perliaiiH any 
oilier Biugle hcKooI nuice Fellenlierp; Couiided 
Ilofwyl. For an neoouiit of Linn iiilhieiieo 
a 11(1 a liab or references hoc arUulo on Tiik Ni-:w 
H i'uooii. F. A- M. 

noforonceBi — 

The Afihitfshohna .School .Sotto — The Love of rpiarridfa 
tWliilnutii) ftml The f/rricts, liTuni uml uflrr iliuiier, 
(LoikIoii ) 

f'AUeKNTPii, FajM'AiiTi. Afleeunn iii iMUicaliini, /n| 
JoMT iiY/aw, IX, *IH2, 

Hi-, inuTii, iH,, FuHrtf/filnais pS ^ucccbb 

l*\TiiiUK 'riin HL’lMjrjl rL AhlwlfllioliJiL*, AVcrtl, 

HiU. Tr V, a 2 i, :i‘jn 

J\('k5UN, IV' S Niilps on ForriRn H chools, /i'd. i?cD , 
XXI, 2,xxn. ftO 

lU.T)T)ii., CJcrti, Abholahohnc (Lojulrni, lOtMl ) (Ilo- 
Mn\od m Wfurir (NY), M(npli, 

IDUl. iiiul .Srhpijl .Umrnol Y ), Jiiiir 2U. 11)1)1) 
Alt I'Ttliiraliijiiiil Allii*^ nriil lOdiipaLioiiul IupiiIh Jii 
Juhn UmII (1(K)I) 

Sc'ciir, f'niaN A Sf*r\u{ FtUitalwn^ I'li in 
^vAiw’ii, 1* AV» Altlinhluiliin*, CViiiury» Vol. 70 l lui, 
2:15-2-10 

,Si\M>NH, A T ^ioln^ Mnilpui KniJi rinirntH in LMupa- 
iiNji, hzhool iTorfd, JiiiK*, IIHH) 

ABBOTT, BBNJAMIN ( 1702-1 H 10) -- 
HeliooliiULii oduealed m I’liillip.H A(‘ud(M)iy ab 
JCxeLer and ab Haivard ( 'nl|eg(* iiiHluiebor in 
Phdhps Aeudeiny a I I’Xeler uud hrrtl pviucipid 
of Phillips Aeudeiiiy at Andover (17H.S-1«;1S) 

S M. 

ABBOTT, JACOB (IKO:1-IR70) — Autlmv of 
Llie " Polio booKri ", edunilid in the diHluet 
hcIiooIh and uL Huwdoiii College and Andover 
TheoloRieiLl Seininaiy, jirofesHor in AiiilieisL 
C‘olleg(‘ (lS2l-lS2n), pnneipiil of Ml Vernon 
fit'liool foi Ciii'ls ill HohLoU (IS12I)-10H1) ; eililed 
Mweral school books and wiole more Lluin 200 
boohs for t’Uildren, \V. B M. 

A-B-C METHOD. — A melliod of lejiehing 
reading Ln heginnei'H, in wlneh Lhc Oml .step is 
loliMirii Liu; iiiimes tind letleis of llio nlpliabob 
in order. The letLera [ire tlicii eonibined into 
svllables and iiord.s, wliieh aic pronounced 
Lli rough (he jissisbanee given by Hpelliug, It is 
tile ineLliocI of leiicliing “ leading by hpelling Lhc 
■'nine" meiilioneil in oiuly American m'luiol 
records One of the HyiUhctic! oi ^vord-buildmg 
methods 

Hee Aij'iiAiinrir AIktiiooh; lluADiNa, 
Tk\ciiin(J MnoiNNiniH, 

A-B-C SCFIOOLS - - A U'rin eoimiionly used 
111 the piihL lo denignale t)u? eleiiienliiry uchool, 
wlu'ii hueli .schools gave Lhn ineient rudiments of 
lecivuiug, 'rUii mhlilviLion is disruKscd lu the fol- 
lowing article 

See also Damk ScHoni^, Pm'rr School; cLc. 

ABCDAUIANS, ABECEDAHIO. OR ABE- 
CEPARIE. — The name given Lo the teacher of 
childien at the earliest stage, or to the children 
themselvca The term waa uacd by Alni- 


Bheu in hifl Guide in/o Tongim (IG17) 
(hco Miirray'a Oxford Diet.), but was probably 
ill iiHC long before that date. The teaching of 
the alpliabct na preliminary to the learning of 
Latin gave rise to elementary lextbooka ex- 
tant at any tala aa early aa 1(1 IQ (rco Wnt- 
floii’a En^liah (haiwmaT Sohoph^ chap ix), 
Schoola in whirli clenieiiUry iiiflUuction was 
carried on, which irmy bo called abecedarian, 
were in existence in England in the Middle 
Agca under llio iiarnea of A-B-C achoola, Head- 
ing, Writing, and SonR Hchoola (Sec Lcach'a 
A*ckoola at die I2c/ciriiiatioii.) In the 
Eiigliah organization of sclioola after the Refor- 
mation there was no ayatcmatic provision for olc- 
meiitar^" mat rue Lion, AH that was done wna 
done in the grammar achool (7.11.). In 1682 
liichaid Miilciistcr (711) published hia impor- 
tant AVcnicn/ari-o. dcUlhng llio well- considered 
uudUods Cor tea cuing leading, willing, dr awing, 
vocal and inslriimnital music Arithmetic ia 
omitted In si»ile of Alulcnstcr'a plea for ele- 
mentary Hchoolmriaters as a bcparntc organiza- 
tion, the elemciitniy work had to be iindci taken 
ill the graininnr kcIiooI lUcIf The StatnLcs 
of Alfoul (iramnuu' School (Liiicolii.shirc) in 
irdlQ leuvnve that " none" sUi^uld be adinittiiil 
hefoie "he can read perfectly nncl write 
legibly," and that it is nob tJie bimiiic&s of the 
aehooliinisLor to leach writing Hub this (like 
siiniliii' hLatnlO'i of other aclioola) was cleaily 
a counsel of ixsifceLKm. For in 1012 John 
Brinsley (71;.) 111 his LmUia Ldciarius, hiUoriy 
coinniuvns that the RVuinintiT Bchool Bhould bft 
troubled with ton clung A I) C. " The veiy 
little one.s m most country towns would rcquiic 
a whole man of themselves to bo always 
teaching the A 1)0 and reading" Jt is to be 
noted that both Mulcaslei and Drinslcy plead 
for the teaching of sound li^nghsh to tlio elemen- 
tary pupils. 

Though the main " Inirilcn " of tcncliing the 
young cliildicn, called " petlica," foil ofLoii 
on the grammar schools, tlicio were other uii- 
oiganized agcneica for Ihrir mstriicLion. There 
can be no doubt that it was the niton Liou of 
Edward VPh hijunctwn'i of 15*17 lo rcqmic 
the conUiumnco of the old ChanlTy jme.'^ts (^YhD 
played so conspicuouH a part m clcmontary 
iiislrucliou in the prc-llcfonnation times in 
England — ■ hoo Loacli’H SchooU al th(\ 

Hcforimtion). Chantry priests were required 
by these Injunctions to leiiLdi youbli Lo icad 
and wiiLo niul to tram them in " good inaiinors 
ami in virlnoUB exercises," " I'ivoiry panab," 
flays MulcasLei in his Posiliom^ " hath a 
jiiiiii-sLrrp if nunc else in Lhc parmn, who cun 
tench writing and reading " So, loo, lhc pari.'^li 
clerk ill Lhc Muldle Ages had been often a bcnc- 
ficed olcric, who undertook elementary m- 
fltnicLion, and thcic was aflurvival of the custom 
in Tndov nml Stuart Enghtmlj so that we are 
told of tho alphabet inscribed on the church 
boll, suggesting that j^D-O schools were Jicld 
in belfnca. At the viaibation of Dr- Richard 
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Montague, Bishop of Norwich, the inciuiry 
IS made, ‘’Do any leach lu your Church or 
Chancel? which is to the piorniuaion of that 
place" Another survival from the Middle 
Ages was tfiG Song Schoolmaster. In tlio 
Camden Socioby's reprint of a sermon by a Boy 
Bishop (q. a.) inGlouccstei, 1656, it would appear 
that these eelioola wcio vciy badly condiicLetl. 

It v/aa only in 1905 that the Iciat of LUo Song 
Schools (wmcli combined tlic special teaching of 
music with clcmcntai'y infatriiclion) — namely, 
that of Nowark (Nottiiiglminshiio) disappeared 
ChiirGhwQTtieiVs accounts anil town yccoviIb 
show tlmfc sclioolfl of the abecedarian kind 
existed in England for elementary instruction, 
in some connection with the chuichcs — from 
tho lleformation continuously to what may bo 
cnllctl the orgaiiiiJation of tlie chnrcli element ary 
SGlioola under the name of tlic Chanty Sehoola 
(qr ) at fclic beginning of the ciglitcciitli century. 

Besitlea the provision of teaching by Iho 
clergy, parish cleiks, church schools, and tlio 
grammar school, there were a large numbci 
of voluntary, irregular, unlicensed (by Llio 
Bishop or Ins oidiiiniy) private nilvciituro 
scliDols {q,v) of the "dame school" iqv.) 
type. Edwaril (or Edniunil) Coote (fjf a ), 
maatcT of the Ficc School St. Edinuntlu 
Bury (Bury St. Eiliniimla), entered for Llieso 
by his textbook 'i'/ie J'higlish Schoolmaster, 
lasiicd ill 150G lie states in liis " Directions,' 

“ Thou inaycHt .^iL on thy shop-board, at Ihy 
looma, or at thy ncedlo, and never hiiulci thy 
work to hear thy scliolars aftei thou hast onco 
made Lliia little book familiar to thee" John 
Brinsley 111 inJ2 makes a siiggosLion foi paHfsiug 
over from the grammar school the teacliing of 
"potties" in exact accoi dance with CooLc's 
provision " It would help sonic pooi iiinii or 
womnii^ who knew nol how to live nthemisCf and 
wlio might teach the poLLie.H well, if they wove 
rightly directed." Another cxpeaiciiL for deal- 
ing with the abecedarians waa that of Man- 
Chester Gianimar School Statutes (1{>24), 
Guisborougli Gram mar Scliool (1501), Riving- 
ton Graininai Scliooi (1506), and Bungay 
School (Suffolk, 1502). Boya from tlio IngliCht 
form were deputed to give the abcceduiinn and 
clcincntaiy iiistiuctioii, Tlui.s early the pupil 
teacher .syatcin {q t;,) wiis instituted In the main, 
however, outside of the grammar aohools, abece- 
darian instruction was curried on in " dames 
schools" GdoIc had addiossed his book to 
" men and women of trade, as tailors, weavers^ 
fleamstcr.s, and aiicli othcia as have uutlcilnkoii 
the chaigo of teaching others " Occasionally a. 
liighci stamp of teaclicr was secured Tliomiis 
rariniby fr/.y.), afterward one of the Rreatest 
claasicnl .soholars of his tiino, the fouiidor of the 
most ion owned of piivate grammar schools, 
had accompanied Drake on his last voyage, 
and Qu U\R return to Ihrglivwcl, ns Anthowy i\ 
Wood tells us, " stooped so low," f. 1500, aa to 
be an abecedarian, at Jfailock in So morse Lain re 
But ill 1660 Charles IIoolc {q v ) in hi a " Petty 


Sclioolfi," one of the diviHiona of his A^ciu Dis- 
covery of ike Oid AjI of Tciic/iijiy iJchooI, Bpeaks 
of the " Petty School " ns being " left ixh a work 
for 1)001 women or others whoM' nccesHilie.'j 
compel tlicm to under Lake iL us n mere shclkr 
from heggmyA 

Iloole'rt iiccoiiiit of what ii petty Hchool sliould 
be j.s Ihc most outslaiuliiig domiiiieiil of clc- 
incnUvy education iii England up iff tlie timo 
of the llosLoiation. lie givex in ih-ljiil a cnicful 
method for teaching the alpliubet and early 
Apclling, aiul ndvoouLvu lh(‘ Lcucliiiig of aiiiipla 
EngUsiU liter aUiie to iLic " peLLiea/' Tcaelung 
aliould be placed in the Imnda of rcupouBiblo 
tcnchcra to be paid at least twent}' poniuls 
n year (a nol incunsidernble niuount in tliosa 
tunes), with n house provided. Fees Hhould ijo 
rcqiiiicd from those able to pii}^, Imt pool boya 
fllioiihl be ndniittcd fice of cost IIoolo urges 
the wealthy to oiccL mid endow such " Petty " 
bchooh No more Hum *10 bo^H are to ))□ 
allotted to each iiiaalev Tlie hcIiooI Hriould 
Imvp foiii forms. In Iho lowest, llio loiters of 
tho iilphabet me to be lour nod Iioiii t lie piiiuor. 
In the second, spoiling is to bo loarned fioiii the 
Psaltor In tho third, loading rioni the Ihblo 
In tho fuiLitli fonii, loading, uritnigi ousting of 
accounts, tuul pi'ofitablo Kuglisli liooks lUiole 
furthei hints at tho triiiinng of sucii Lonoliois 
oil a sniiilar Hclioiiie to tluit miggostod l>y 
Itlntthow Poolo ill lfi5H in Ins Mothl for Ihc 
mnmUMniuo of aIij dcal.s of choiev fihililirv n/ Ihc 
Ummsityf priiicipaliy m {ndcr to (hr nnnihbi/. 
Noiiior llio Olid of tiio wovcuitot'iitli oontmy 
Willi am Walker, iii Somr ImjnomnvrdH io (he 
Ait of {(‘(iching, suggosUHl on iiKpiii'v fixjni 
authority with a viou tu tiu} lofoi niutioii of 
" ignoranl and iujudinous petit HoinjrtlmnslorH 
and sclioohnuulainH " Many of tlio free 
solmuls ohliiblisliod in tho so^o 1 lt(MmLb ooiilury 
with lniilding.s and ondowiiionls of pioiiH Imiio- 
factors won* oloiiiontiirv aclioai.s. They woiti 
somcluiu‘4 cstublislicd Limistyiiot m i ending and 
willing (soinoliinos aho in arillnnelir), uikI also 
homoLinip.s to provulp inoiiiiiiius for puLLiiig boys 
and girls out to aiipiouLicesliij). The iiisL 
Dissenters' English CimiiLy Hohixil wan fmiiiilod 
m Gravel Lane, SouLlmark, in 1087 In 1690 
the Society for Promoting C'Inihtiiin Knuwloilgi! 
(f/a.) was eataiilKshcd, ami fmin Lhut Liiiio fur- 
waid for many yoai\s olomonluiy odiiofiliuii wns 
chiefly associiUod with tho f'linrili' iSelmols 
{q II.) in ooiiiioctioii with tlial aooioLy. 

Ix Amkiuca the tonuiviiHiisoil thiougiinut Llie 
colonial period mid well uilu the iiuioli'oiilli ooii- 
tury to indicate Llio oliildioii oiigagod iii loariiiiig 
Llie alplialiot imd the piucos.H of reading latlicr 
Lhau U» uuUcato tho loaohov. In gcnoiivltbc 
work of the ubooeduvian was of a mast ineL'iiaii- 
ical cliarnclei, — iiioro lolo work, — and when 
better methods of eloinontiuv teaching wero 
iiitYOiluccd 111 the first hah of tho iiinoLoenth 
cciiLui'v, the term fell into di.suse In fuel, the 
tcim was used quite often to iiulicnto Llio pccul- 
ifti rote work by which tho alphabet uaa 
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IftiifiliL’ Llio poiTilihJi; Lo llir IcUrT, 

fjayinf? a, llu! nlnld n‘in'ji(iiiR, ri; mid ho 
throuRli tlio aijiiiuln'L (sn* Wurmi HnrLori, 
The Di'^lrkL Srlinnl nv inro'i, LSlii), for [i full ilr- 
BcripLiuii ul tliiH ini'Mioil) Ilnirr MfiniiLnL roiii> 
on tito work of idiiTciliiniui, ii\ 
Lhp early iiiJi(‘t('[‘iiUi fniliiry, Hiiyn. ** If i\ 
cJiild l)C llip linn* jmihhph during 

thh Ipshuilh lIio only liurl nf I In* diiv wlirui lin 
(la(\^ not Hunk NoL a mngli^ funillv nf Uio 
mind in oppiipind (*x(np^ ilnil nf iiniliiUng 
bouikIh, mid pvpn Llin iiuiidi4*J' id Llir^i innlu- 
lioiiH iiiiiouid^ only Lo Iwniily-HX A jiiirrnL nr 
an idiot could iln the hiiiiic lliing ” 

Dining Llin nirly nilnniul imrind tlic name 
cITort wnn iiuulc in iJiu nilonirH tliuL win lujidr in 
Ell rI and lo nOogali* Iln* work of tin* nln'ccdiiriun 
lo Llio home 01 lo Ihndiuim Hi*linol mid lo keep 
IL ouL Tmin Llio town holinol, ovon when nn 
EiirIhIi ralluT Lliiiii ii I-iiUn hoIhhjI. Tims llu* 
aRrcciiioiiL boLwpon llio fouftooH of llio hoIiooI of 
lloxlniry, fnniidod 1015, mid Llioii HolionliiKislor 
ill inOS, conlaiiis iln* fullnwing oliiusi*, " Wlioro- 
upon ye Hiiid Jolin I’riiildon duLli pi'r»nu*u' and 
engage Lo nsi* Iuh liosL nkill mid ondt^rivniirH. 
both i)v piopopi mid o\iuii]ilo, lii iiHliuol in itll 
arliolii'ilicidl, ninridl, rind llionlogicidl ilisoL 
plinr, Lin* oIi]ldi'i*ii C*ni frir iih l1io>* nrt* nr hIiiiII bn 
caprdilo) of Llioso iiorntiiii wlioso iniinoH un* lioio 
iindorwi'ilion, nil A 11 (' DmimiH ovoojiLod." 
Tills iilliLiidc* IowuiiIh Llio /diins'dm'iiui \mih odii- 
linuod in sonio of Llio liirgor Lowiih nnld well 
mil) (]n> iiinolooiilli oonlury, lluMigli fni llio iihihI 
])[irL llio liioal solioiil Inis ii nr iim'i*^li - - hiid iii- 
cludori, long lioroio, fnilli llio <liiiiio holinnl uiid 
priviilo iibi'oodiu'iiin in'<kliiir'iJoii, 

III MiiHiiicluhoLls, foi oMunplOj Hie* liiw ]iio- 
vidod llnil " no yoiilli sliiill lx* hoiiL lo Hie 
Griiiniuitr SoIkxiIh, utiIohs llii yHliiiil hiivo loariiod 
in hoiiio oHior si linnl, or in sriino oLlior wtiy, In 
road Llu* Englinb Imiginigo, liy spoiling LIiomiiiio”, 
and idsn jinividod for llio oslulilislnnoul of 
pi 011111 iilfiiy Holinnls In ]x*irni'in lIiih soi'vioo, 
III Hnsloii, liuwovor, snob soliniiU luid iiol boon 
ciiliiblidiod by Iln* Holinol auLlioiilu*^, iiiid in 
I<H17 il WHS fniiiid lliiil llit*io \\om‘ iiioio Liuiii 
*1000 oliildion in 102 priviilo Holionh Tlio 
dhouvory of Hu*>o ciiiidilioiis led lo llu* ohluli- 
lisliinonl of II Piiiiiiiiy Solmol ("oinmilloo lo 
ohIuIjIihIi mid ovoisoo snob oloiiii‘iilury soUnolH, 
ill iiddilion Lo Iho .Srlniul ( 'oiiiniilloo of long 
Hliindiiig HopiiriLlo orgiini/iiLioii of Llie 

.Hcliuoh ooiiLiiiiii'd unlil isrio. In iiuihI oom- 
iiiiniUios, lio\v(*vr*i, Iln* iiboooilarmii hud luiig 
sinin* boon ilIihoiIioiI inin llio logidiir public 
wolmoL F. W. ANJi J*. M. 

Son Dlmi: Si'ipjui,; Kmmontauv Educa- 
tion , lONdiiVNn, J'iinu'ATiriN in; (.‘oi.dn’ial 
Pkiiuid in AmI111II'\N Editcation. 

HofcranccB (OphiiIcs LIioko niPiiLiuncd In llio ar- 
Lli'hO — 

Adams, F. Ilintaru uj f/ir /iVcjiifii/nrj/ A’c/iool Pofia nf in 
(Ltnirloi), Ihhil ) 

IIUMUs-, II Eaahtih A^i/ioiin^ AVrirnfiiDi (Lriiuloji, 
ISUH) 


Dk MoSTMoni^ Nr r J, i: (I Vroorr^a of Educalion in 

Ln]jUu\d, nil In, {liondnil. lUlM 1 
IlTiii, Sill Jmhiiua J:fIiirnUttii(tl Aims ami AhUtods, 

Jj'rluro \'l (J’^inlriwiiiciUs niiil llinr liiflncnPG oil 

Ililiiraliniii) (< 'luiilirKlgi*, ItlOO ) 

WlOllTMAN, .1 M Jrllltt/fl o/ ihc Uo^toH ProJiflrw ficfiooi 

ComunUtr, IHIH-IH55 (IIohIoh, IKQO) 

ABELARD (ABAILARD), PETER (1070- 
11*12). — Tiio most fiiinoUH Lraclior of ihc 
Lwolflh ooiiLiiry ; ho wns horn near NaiiLoH 
ill 1071). Ho buH lofL an inrnhiablo Nkcfccli 
of hiH life in a long Idler wliicli con- 
iiuin The iS7«r// of hu Jhmakis {Ilistoria 
cnlnmMum) No other dociimeiiL of Llio 
lwolflh ooiiLury cash so mncli light on tlio 
coiidilinna proccdnig Lhc rise of Uio uiiivcraitics. 
Ah ii young man ho \%cnt foiLh to engage in dis- 
ruHsion (drs/ndmido) hi all those places in 
Eraiicc wlioro he had hoard Hmt Lhc science of 
diidrolir was cuUivalod At lhc cnllicdral 
Holinol of NoLro Dame m Paris he encountered 
Williiim of (liniiiponiix (r/o), nnd quickly 
aiouhod bin lio.sliliLy by rofiiLing aomc of his 
(looliiiioxs lie then liogmi to lecture in the 
noigldxirhood of Puns, and atLrncLcd many 
BLiidonla Aflci a ponod of reLircrncnt due 
lo iUiiosH, ho lotui'iied Lo study rholoric under 
Williiiiii, and ohuins Lo linvo pernianoiiLly (iis- 
crodiLod him by forcing him to icliacL oi lovisc 
his HLaLomoiiL of lhc iiatnro of uiuvcisah. 
Alifdaid tin'll la light logic and grammar '' — 
lo wiL lhc* liiilin ohiH.sios — for a tiino in Pans; 
but doloriniiiod to turn to Llirology, and boLnok 
biiiisolf Lo Ansolm of Laon. lie .spoodily 
weaned of Hie old nirin’s Icctuiofi, nnd tcils us 
bow bt* liiiiiHolf bcgnii rival leeLuica on Llm book 
of E/okii*l, Lo lhc* great delight of Lhc sUidcnlB, 
but lo the .soniidid of the ccdc.sin.Htical authori- 
Lu'rt, Hiiioe ho had no lieon.so Lo teach. On 
roLiirniiig Lo Paris lio found Limb William of 
('liumpoiiux had wiUuliawn, nnd he was per- 
mit led lo IceLiiio legiilarly in Hie cii the dial 
so] Idol. His disLiiietion ah a Llieologian at- 
tracLed iiiiiiiy hLiuIoiUh, but at the licigliL of ins 
suo(*(*,sH the Liiigody wliicli lias rendered his 
iiiinic immortal — Iuh connection with his pupil 
nf'loi*iO and the horrildo levciige of hci uncle — 
led Lo Ills loLiKMiiPiit to a monnsLcry. Later 
iio boemuo a Ik'i mil in (’humpagiio, hut hund reds 
of HLudoiits ouiUiiiuod to flock Lo him. Tiic 
Olid of liH life was oiobitleiod liy n proh ecu Lion 
foi boi'osy omuhicLod by Hi. Ikuiiaid. ITo wns 
ouiidoniiu'd by the (\nuicil of Sons In I Ml for 
the aiiogod lioiosios of liis works, and wns .son- 
Loiimul Id iinprisoniiK'iiL, but allowed lo roLiro 
Lo Lho inoiuiHlory of Cliiiiy. lie died Llio 
folldwiiig your (1112). 

The mniiiHOCiot uf Alx'*lni'd's power of at Ir act- 
ing Htudoiils wnH doubtlosB lus stiimilabiiig ra- 
tionalism, his skill ill diserediLing Llie posilinns 
of less lliougliLful rivals, and Iuh icmarlcnblc 
raiigo of I’cadiiig, which enabled him to illustraLc 
nnd onlivon his lectures. The modern render 
is nob sD likely to Hock Ab^lard'a spiiit in his 
longer LUoologicid works nnd sermons ns in hia 
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interesting Dialogue hetween <i Philosopher f (i 
Jm and a Chnstiaih espccmlly in liia fa- 
moua Sic et Non The introiUictioii to the 
latter work gives us indeed ii key to Abdlard'a 
intellect uni tciuloncioa There are. he dcclnrca, 

many obvious coiitrndictionfi niul obscurilie'i 
in tlic ijiiiuincifvblfl writiiiga of tlic Cluiich 
Fttthcraj and our rcancct for their aiilhorlly 
ahould not prevent us from trying Lo come ftt the 
LrutU. In SQ doing wo need uot utipugu their 
good faith and insight They thomaclvea 
freely point ont oi\o tmoLher'a inia lakes and even 
admitj as docs Augustine (qv), tlint they aro 
Bubjcct to error, Thore me many obvious 
reasons why ancient wii tings arc difficult to 
imdoTstinid find aro f^ubject to varying iiUorprc- 
tations A writer may, for example, employ 
tlihcrGiili berms to mean the sainc thing, in order 
to avoid a iiioiiotonous repetition of llie sanio 
word. Familmr, vague words iimy be selected 
so aa to appeal Lo the mtcjligeiiCD of the eominoii 
folk; and sometimes a writer sacrificra iicrfccfc 
accurncy in t]ic interest of a rJeni general state- 
meiit Then, poetic language is often obscuro 
nnd vague. i\Ioreovcr, the Fnthora often leliod 
oil the opinions of oDicis, and often introduce 
erroneous vjg'w.s nnd leave the reader lo dLslin- 
giiiah between tlic true and Iho false In the 
case of the iScripturcs, while we may notsay that 
the writcia erred, we mayjSiispeet tlmt the sciibo 
made a blunder in copying the maiiusoript or 
that bheroisan error in inteipiGfcatioii, or that 
the p assagG is not i lut Icratood, In vie \v o f theae 
considerations and of the necessity of ciiltivat- 
Lng the Giltieal powers oC lua sUulcnls, Ahdlavd 
brought together a aclcciron of tho qucHtions on 
whieh the Fathers appeared to lUsagice, bcgiU' 
ning aignificantly enough with the fundamental 
query, " Should lunwaii fuilh be bused oi\ rciiaon 
or no 7" He gives the opposing authorities, but 
□ffeia no bolntiDii, for ho inaiiitniiis that IhcuTi' 
solved problGiiia would excite Lciulcr readers to 
a acniona inquiry into the Inith, and so simipon 
their wits " Tiie master-key of knowledge is 
indeed a porsistenL and frequent questioning," 
for did not Arii^loblc, the most clcai -sigh Led 
of all philosophers, dcsiie above all other ihiiigs 
to arouse tins questioning spirit? " By doubt' 
ing we come to examine, and by examining wo 
come to the truth " 

Hero is the bawls for tho typo of higher criti- 
ciam which was only to prevail centuries after 
Abelard was in his giave, The schohistio 
philosoplieis of the thirteenth centui'y wore aa 
bold us Abfdaid in the questions they nropoaril 
and in the difficnUics they raised, hut tiiey wore 
always caiefiil in Lhdi Iccturca and works to 
supply the coi reefc answer bo Lheiu, To AlUiliU'cL 
at least 111 Ins younger clays, must be nttributetl 
the chief iQlo in arousing that intellectual cu- 
thiisiasm which attracted thougands of 8Lncieiil.s 
to Faria and led ta LkodcvclanittGiit, a Rcuciatiow 
after hig death, of the cathedral school of Notro 
Dame into the " universifcas/' or piefesaoia' 
guild, of Pans J. Ii, n. 
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Jiip^irl0^ra da , 'inured Ifi^toriqucs. (Hio, 
Ijiliiiograijlim B V Ahiulnrd ) 

CooaiN Ouvroura luCdila d' AfuUard (IVris, ]8.'JQ,) 

O/™. (Piirn. 

nimMMnf, J, K /fiifcjry «/ PJaliiflopln;, 1. 
eirul NnwA't>rk, IHIjU ) 

IIauh/utu. fVf^r /lf<r/nrd. (f.eirusUf. IHOII ) 

IIbnhh anm Lindunkoiiij J'khllun id Aic ci Non, (Mnr- 
hxiTU, IHGI ) 

McC^'ahv, J 0 M 1 .W 1 . Pefrr Atflnrit (Niav Viirk, iWll) 
Mauiuck, F D, JI/cdifrF»t V/nlfmphi/ from the fifth to 
the SoMficenth c£tUimc3 (liiiiuldii niid Olni^uo'w, 
IHIjO ) 

Pooi.B, 11 Jj. IttuatnUiam of ^[cdl(l'^al Thought. 
(Lon lion, ISSi ) 

nAanD4.i.ij, II, I/7iircrffificsi 0 / Eurojyc in Ihe ^fuhile 
wilffcd, Vol I lU’inirtl, 1HU5.) 

6 ANDYS, J. I*' .1 Jhstoru of ClasBical Scholarship, 

(rnmlinrlgp, 11)03 ) 

W 3 Ureal i’dioolnica 0 / Jho TlJiddlc Apes, 
(Loiidun, IKSI ) 

ABERDEEN. THE UNITORSITY OF.— 
A cncdiicatioiuil inslitution loculcil al Aberdeen, 
HeoLhind It coii.sisLs of two colloges having 
an nidepriidonl oiigin mul endow 11 ion t. Tlic 
older iiistiluLioii, eiillrd Kiiig'n t'ollcge, was 
foil lull'd ill MOd undoi a Fiipnl bull olituined 
at the iimtanco of King JniiiiH IV. The 
othci inHlitutioii, that of Alfirimdial College, was 
founded in 15113 Iiy George Krill 1 , fifth Earl 
MiiHschnl of Scolluiul, iiiulcT a (‘hiirtei' riiLllird 
by rai'lianiont. Bolh collegOH iiijiinluiiu'd an 
hidcpeiuloiib exiHlonce, exercising Uiiivcr/sily 
liglitu and inivileges uulU IK.ia, whim they were 
united into one rorjuirale body called the Uni- 
vcisltyof Abeidcftu, The UluverxSily huildiugs, 
formerly of King's C'ollcgc, an* Nitualnil in tho 
older part of the city, aiul held are cumhicled Lhe 
Divinity cln.sscH and most of the Arts ela^^scs; 
Manacluil C'ollcRe ia aiUuvLed ii\ the new town, 
bub nothing remains of Iheuiigiiuil Ijuildings, 
and recently Lxlemivv addilioiis have been 
made, and heir are conducted the riMnniiiing 
coiiraea pi ovided by the Uni veihity A I pi ('sent 
tho cducalioiml work is divided into live 
fnculLies or deiiarlmciils, viz The faciilLica 
of Arts, Seieiiee, Divinity, Law nnd fed! cine, 
and degrees are gran led lo «tiidciit.g sucl-oh.s fully 
undergoing course.^ of study in the reHjiecUvc 
Faculties The only vocational degree con- 
ferred by the Unncr.sity for other Lliaii tho 
learned professions is the Baclickir of iSeiencQ 
in the ucpartnicnl of AgiieulLure, which falls 
under tho Faciilly of Seicnee. Tlie totid num- 
ber of stiidcnls ill atLeiuliinec mimbei.s between 
1200 aiul 1300, of whom about (JUO are abuilenls 
proccofUug Lo griuluaCioii m oni* ov uioie of 
tho faculLicf). Tho Fiicnlty of AiLs, formerly 
aLtcudcdbysLudeiiUs desirous of ex Lending Lheir 
geiiei'ii! education, is now largely comimmid of 
Leaehei* sludents aud is ihe liugesi n\ number, 
having over 450 pLudeiUs ; !Mediriiic conics 
next, xvilh somewhino ubov\i 300 giiidunting 
studonts, the FacuUica of Law and Divinity 
have a comparatively small numbeT of gradual^ 
mg students The Faculty of Science, insti- 
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tilled only in 1H8D, is r^radually incrcnfiiiiR in 
iiumhcre. The incomo (jf Lhi^ Uiiivorhity lu 
derived mainly from four HOiirccH; (1) ]'cr4 
□f fllmlonla^ (2) KndnwinmilH^ (8) CiraiiU 
by the HUlc; (4) (ininlH fnjni llic ('nrJiv^ia 
Tnial fur ttm midowmciit and fud uf Lliu UnU 
vcraiticJi of BcuLluiid A. D. 

RoreTCncBB , — 

WALKhil, ]l mill Muniiu, A. M flaiuVnwk h (^ityand 
Uinerraiti/ (Alwrili I'n. IIKHl) 

HuLLoi'Ji, J AI. IIiAiwu 0 / ihr ihwtcfBtii/ of Ahtnkrn, 
(iMiidan, INt/.l t 

ABILITY, GENERAL AND SPECIAL; — 
By nbilily meant Ihu power of Uiu iiuli- 
vidiial to produco re, 411114 Tliu emiceplion in- 
cludra all Lbc fuiudiuiiH Llial mu* niuv puwHH, -- 
tho uifriime funcliuiifl, llu‘ povrorn u[ iiiuvoineiil, 
Llic powoiri of HiMiHalion, Uu* liiKiier imyebio 
powerti, mid Lbo aclivilieti winch Ihi^y condiliuTi 
Abilily covci'8 belli ability to ilo and nliilily lo 
icni'h, llic lalLer [)(n\ur revealing ihdf in iiuulill- 
cfttioiiH of Urn fonner. 

Thc larRCHt coiilvaHL hoLwmi Lvjiph of ability 
in ordiiiiuily llioiifi^liL lo bo Llml between our 
men till and our pbvaieal powers. There is, how- 
ever, an mliiimle eoiuieeLmn between Llie two, 
This enniiecLiuii in liy iiiohL psyeboloKi'ils mip- 
poaGil Lo be hh ehne Llinl in the lerins of Jb'(h 
fe^sor .Jiunes' wuilviuR IiypoLliesm " llie iiiiinerli- 
nle eondilioii of ii Kliile of eoimeioiisne.sH is an 
nclivity of some sort in the eeielmd lieinisphereH, 
and ''nil menial Hiatus are foklowed liy bodily 
acLivilv of some Hurt " The so-ealled " func- 
tional psyebolopy conoeives of etjji.seiuunnesH 
as OMsliiiK ill order lo nnnlify tir In leiidinsb 
the leflex or liabiLiial idiynnjloginil lenelioiiH 
of tbo oi’i^anism wlieii tliene prove ill nduplcd. 
In tluiL event, it luusl eeilmiily depond 
upon a phyfliolo^runil sliimihiH, for it ia only 
for ihc Hakft of fiieiliLalinp; the proper rc- 
fcpoiHes to such Htiiiuili tlniL iL cxihLs, On Ihn 
oilier hand, It muMl rosiilL in moveincnla, for 
the control of Llieso rc sic lions coiiulitiitos ils 
fuiietioii 

Since ineulnl ability h coneunied in the task 
of leaininR, oi of readjnslmeiit, the dihlinclioii 
beUveiiii ability to do in id ability to Icaiii 
Avniild seem lo be more fninlnnieiiLnl lliiiii limb 
kielweon mental mid physical iibilily The two 
powci.s, that of doin^? and that of learninR, mo, 
afraiii, iiH iiiLiimiLely in Leri* on nee Led an aro llio 
mind and body, In oider Ui readiiiHt, or lo 
learn, il h necessary that the indiviiliial Hhould 
liiive LI 10 ability lo bo HeiiHitive lo lack of ad- 
jnslineiiL, Llio ahiliLy Lu perform expcrimoiiLal 
nets w'lLli ii view toward dhooveniiK a reaction 
lb ft I will prove adaptivCp and the ability to feel 
01 know w/icri tin's Hiicces'sfiil lonotioa is or in not 
found, Tho firat and tlio last of llieac powora 
nio closely associated, if not identical, Sonm- 
Livity Lo lack of adjustment will not only hlimii- 
latc cxpeiimeiitatiou toward a bcttei condition, 
bub will indicate when tliia expeiiinciitatioii is 
na ycL iiusuccessful Such sensilivily lias been 


called nfleclivo coriseiouHncHH, or feclnif^, and in 
limi we have llie firnl ini])urtiml typo of incntnl 
nbilily. If one liua no fcelniK, one cminoL leanu 
EoelniK HLinuilriteH llir^ learning pi occas, anil 
direelH il by eoiiipelliii^ Ihn inlubilion or eliml- 
nalirm of unmirre sHful reactioiiH, Wilhout mieli 
feeliiiR exjierimentaliun or Icarnirif; could 
iieiLlierbeKiii noi end 

Ua the oilier hmidj leftniiiiR depciidn (]Uilo 
aa iniieb on llie power to iiiiilce expcii menial 
relic Lions as il does on feeliii[( The jiuniii liililLCfl 
fri </ie way of experfmentaffnii nia^' rriefudn tha 
Hiim Lolal of Lho reaclioiiH LbaL the iiulividiinl 
Can make Power lo IcMun rests on lho niiinlKT 
and variety of Hiirh reactions nnrl on the abilily 
to make them in an experimcnlal way, — tliab 
is, in HiliiatioJiH nllier Lliaii llinso loivhich they 
by liereditj' or habit are aHsucinted Tima 
lo learn rests back upon power lo do 

Tlic reaclioiiH lliaL an individiinl can make 
cliisler about certain hirRc functions Tlioso 
fiinelioiH enrresiiiind tu iioedH uf Llic orptnniHm. 
They lire its iiislinels, Ilercdily and liabib 
altiudi cerlain roacLiorm Lo llie fien^io of corlniii 
iiemls. Abilily to do, llicrcroic, icsls back on 
ohc'h 0(pii]inienL of iiiHLincLs, Lo satisfy wiiicli the 
roucliuns me made 

JiiHt as ability lo do depends on the ins tine Is, 
or needs, uf the hulividual, and Lhc rciLcLluiia 
Ihiil cun be made in order to fulfil lliein, so 
ability to learn 1 1 lends on one's jiowcr tn read- 
just I ho leae lions, .so Lluil wlieii lho hereditary 
or hall] Llial wavs of Hnlistyiiifr ccrlain inatincls 
full, Ollier mcllinds can be MubsLilnlcd Tho 
diversity of or^aiiH luul Hlriic Lutes connected 
willi the body form Lite jiliyfiioloRical biiaia of 
the nbilily to do. lbo cciiLral neivous Hyalein 
18 in Lho main tlic pliy.sioloRicnl basis of tho 
power to learn. By iL all paita of the body aro 
inlcrcoimenlisl, an Lhat the need of any paib 
can be met liy Ilia I'eucliouH limb can be per- 
formed by any other imil Thus in any enici- 
Rcncy one can shift rapidly fioni one to anothci 
of Ills possibilities of nctioii, and learning bc- 
coinca pos'iiblc. 

Tbc kind of IcninniR that iuvolvca merely 
diicclive feeling and the power Lo make experi- 
mental activity is often called '' lenining by 
trial midcnor” It is the simpler inoLhotl of 
readjustment. The higlicr method of LcnruiiiR 
may be called " conseioua iGaraing.” The in- 
clividual wdio IcaiiiH consciously docs not haaleii 
blindly llnough a lot of experimcnlal move- 
men Is, but instead reflects upon ideas of move- 
ments, 01 phin.s of action, ftiid considers what is 
likely to be the miLcoine of cacli and its reluLivo 
advanlagcs and disadvnnlages. Thus for ex- 
perimental movements he lias experimental 
idea a But in older to have t/ieso I'dens ho 
in list cogni', 5 C the nature of llio aiUintioiia W'ith 
which he deals, lie iimsL iclnin an account of 
til CSC cogiiiliona in memory, and be able lo 
iccall them wlion needed in new eincrgeiicicg. 
He mual be able Lo pciccive, to imagine, and to 
conceive. Such consciouBneas, in contrast with 
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ff'cliiiR, or nflcctivo con Hci on si ms, nmy lir caHnl 
cognitive coiiflcioU'iin'M, As qITi'cIivc coMhcioiii- 
nesb BliuuilaLca cMicTlmouLftlwu -and olum- 
imLea tlic iiiiHUCccssfiil exjUTUTioiils, no roR lu- 
ll vd conscionsiu'hs pTovidi*’^ idrns In Inkr llns 
nlacDof ftctiiiil nxiipumc'iih, with iifti’i'iit n-Hnll- 
iiiggftiii in avoidnnee of doaiiucUon, cITurt. uiid. 
ill Rciici'al, llie wuiir niul loni* of Llio hliiid 
stiiiRglc to evolve a better wuv of doing lliiiiRa 
AftceLvve cnnscimiHUCrtfi mwy be elii\un'Len/ed 
ns hclcuthe coiiscioiiHimn; coRiHlive eoiiHeioiin- 
nc^<i deaenplivo, It ilencribes lln* eojidilimiH 
niid reaulLa of experiiiiciiUitioii 

Cognitive consciouhneHH fiiulH ilH fouJKluUrjii 
in lliG differeiiL qualitiea limb me noted liccjiiiso 
of the dilTcrenlinLion of oiii powia of Heiusnlioii 
These me disenminnlrd ns a resnk of 

recall find coinpiu'ision b^*^ wlmt 1,4 known jim 
poi’ceplioii. IViTi'pLion disci iiniimleH mid ru (‘h 
mcaiiiiiR to sensation. Imfiginntion reprodiiees 
porception witb vriiinllons iiiore or less I'lidieal 
fiQiu the oi’iRiiud r uiiccptuiii nei 7 .es luul uli- 
slract.y the leliUioiisIiips mnoiiR expeiieiiees 
Fmally, jiidRinenti nppi'nVB to giie a eogmiive 
basis for Llio pi'oce.sn of seba^Licjii anion g ideii.s 
In judgment cog id lion oneiojitlies upon I ho 
buIccLivc funeiiun lluit wa» ongniull^' iim'foi'iiied 
solely by feeling Tima nil I be viiu( 4 n*s of rog- 
mliciu CLiu lie luLcvpictwl from (.he ]KnuL of \ uiw 
of Llieir fiiiictnm ni coiinccLioii with tbn ^\o)k 
of lonrnniR or rcndjnHlnienl 
Tlic pliysiologieiil fouiubitioii of these liiglier 
mcnliil poweis i.s fmiiid in the rerobijil eoilex, 
winch 19 conceived to bp Llio organ of lueinory, 
mul so oC LUc veeall, compmlson, mid iiiudysiw 
of experience 'ITib funeLhin may be legardetl 
ns Llio sccoiidury fiiuelioji of the heiiusplicresj 
tbo prinnuy function bciug tiniL of hniigiiifr to- 
gcLlicrall piirUof the body, ao tbal Irannng by 
n quick re.sorl to ono afLpi an other reaction 
until a successful one h foiiiid may be ninde 
ejiay. 

The dcacnpUoita of coguitiou lliul Ihciv futtc- 
Lion not ineri'ly ns an aid to Lius suciip,H.sfiil jiroso- 
cuUon of I he cxpoviintnLalion 111 euimeetion 
with wbicli they ilia ncquired, bill nlso in fiiLinc 
cincigeiicies when they lire lee ailed Indeed, 
this Ijittci use soon ovcishn(lo\v.s tlie forniei. 
Before the child lias acqiiiied niiieli expennnee, 
he Icui’us by trial lukI crior . Thiji Icavniug in not 
at Hr&L fnvoied rspecially by cogiiitmii Later, 
hmvCYCT, as expenmico iicciiiiiuhitn.s, anlmil 
evpei'inicmtiiig i.s cut short, and nl length very 
con.aideriibly replaced by foicsiglit. TTie fact 
Lhal the process of ncipniiiig ideas is to micli an 
DxLpuLsppaniLrd from Uialof ulili/ing I hem lun 
made inoiiLal life seem lo lie independent of Ibo 
II till lies of pliysind luljiKsLinenL Mental ability 
bi\<i been conceived to bo Lonrerned in a dilTei- 
ciil aeL of inLciesls fioni physical abilUVj anil 
hcncu soinewlml sharply diltcieiiliaLcd theie- 
froiii 

Tlic tendency to think of mental ability as a 
thing apart froiu physical ability niid ho of the 
general utilities of Llic life of Llic iiulividiiQl ia 


apinirent in llio obliT jiHyrlinhigy C’ijrinccled 
with ihiH wiLH the elu'^Hilientiou nf mental nbili- 
licn aecording to wliui \ii'i'f‘ katiwu uh the 
fmniltieK TIiih elasMiliration reeogiii/ed tlmt 
meiUid nbditv ^^a 4 m>i n umtary uffnir, but 
inLher Hperiiui/eil It efijieeived (he varinuH 
piniTHHe.H to ^^lllell Die inind HiibnulH i(s i>X|ieii^ 
eiire hi he iliHlniel, and In ld I but iiiea iiiight 
difrer fioiii eiiidi otlier in resjacL lu (hrse 
Some exeel in peneptiou, nllierri in lueiunry 
or iiiiiiginatiori, othrrH in n^asoninm 4 i>Jne hut- 
pans 111 j lid gill eiit, white nnine ehnw exlriuaili- 
iiiirv iJowoH of will (leiieial ability nihiee.'j 
Uielf lo Ji HUiii of special aldlilies, mid tliR 
Hpeeiiil iiInlitie.H of the mind are held to be the 
faeiiUu'H When ni the liiHlory of eliology 
Ibv pttweirt of the uiuul ewiue lo ln‘ mure nml 
more ennneete<l with (lie body and eajiepially 
uilh the biuiii, a mdiool arose whieh .strove 
to lopiite the vuTioiiH fiM'ulUe'i in di/Tereiit 
porlJOiiH of Lbat oigan Tlirs(‘ nieii, (he phre- 
iKilogHts h/ 1\)^ nffi’red a far more uiiuiile miIi- 
divisaiii of (lie faeultuH tliaii (lint just indienled. 
.\s luniiv iH VA fneuUu ’4 emild, ueeouhng io 
Fowleipbe flisUtigiiiHlioil and hiPuled {spur/- 
heirn'H (y '' I ^'*^1 iiiehuh'd siieli IijiiIh as euiii- 
IiiiliveiK^^'i, eiiiilionsia'HH, hope, roiii[iiiriHon 
The fiiHillv tliiMiiy iniiv hr legaiilpd an a 
tmcl of psyeluilogieid leulism TTie reality, 
60 fill in iiietiliil abiljl3' is roiiPiM'in'd, 14 
lliinight In he 111 a power llml I'l ninnifested in n 
ruiiual inoeesH Not unv Hiiigh* iiioiilal aelivPy 
A 4 R whole, but Diosa iini\eHa 1 aspeets wirieli 
appear in Ilie eoininon forms of inniiv dinVieiit 
aetivities, is held to be the Uue e''M‘uce of lunuL 
This idistiueL hinuiil iibdity Ileibiut rejected 
III favoi of uhuL he ealled Viipeieeptioii (f/.r ) 
On ibij theory of uppiTH-plion,iiionlid uetn'ity 
colihists ill the inlei jiielahoii of heii^'Otioii by 
memory, ill tin* fiihion of new and old eNpiTieiiee 
lienee ineiilul uhiliLy was iiijide h) him a fuiie- 
tioii of Ihe pieviiiin exjiein Jin* of the indiv idual 
liiHteud uf being luv absUaet power, U \mi« le- 
Riii'deil as iniiiieilialelv d(‘]ieiideiil on llie run- 
oielo njiileiil of eoiisciouHiie.sH 

It will be notieeil tliat the ibeoi^' of apjjorcep- 
lion eaii be easily nssoebiled nUb the runctiniial 
theory of iiiiiifl For ivhile it does not explieilly 
tiiLii ihe view Ilia I ennhehniHiie.ns cm sis for I ho 
hake of iei\d)UHliuent, it legunls nieiilul abihty 
nseojisisting in Lbc* niiielioiiinj' of the exjiei lence 
Lhab has been aeijuired )iy Die iiidividuid T'lie 
new .siUialion ih illniumaLiMl lij" llie old expel i- 
eiiee, iiceoidiiig lo lleibarl; it Huggests a nniu- 
her of uU'UH aa to the po*^ slide waVH of deuluig 
willi lb, aei'oiding (o the riiiieLioiijd jisyeliolng)’ 
The biiHdionid p-i vein dog v doea, bosvi*\e'', 
iiiiiko a luiirked ndviiiiee upon the ILtIhii ban 
niialy.sis of inenliil abilUv For iiy it nislinel 
and the possihililies in (he way of ovei L acLivity 
on Lbc part of Lhe iiidiv idiiiil are eoueeived to be 
back of the povsdulity of iieeuinulutiiiK and 
iisjiiR expel le nee Thus, ueeonliug Lo Her hurt, 
inioicst, whieh is Lsseiitiul lo the elTecUvcncJri 
of inentiil R cti VI bj-', la conceived to be ii result 
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of appprfOplioii Tlio funrlioiinl psycJioIoRy 
would JiHikc* iiilcrcsL Llip gnuiiitlof ii]i|iou'(‘plum. 
TIjc tjUliT LliiJiki'i' luildH Unit lliinkin^ ih 1 >iihp(I 
oil luvviniiH p\p(‘ii('ii(T, llip iii'wcr m-IiooI 
lliiiL pipvinin rxjK'ru'iici* liiM-k Lo Hip ivucIioiih 
niul Llu' iihLuiiAs, Hip muljiisliiiciit of llio icln- 
Lioiih hi'lwrpii wliirli wuh iIh^ oijkiiiuI HliiiinluH 
to coKiiiliiin. 

TJie llnlmrliaii vipw of iiinilal iilnlily ih'iiarlH 
from till' rralmu of Uio ruriilLv llirory lowjiid 
a ])syc'liolr)RU'ul noiiiinulisiii lluiL in 

tlio cxiH'iiinuT iiillior Uuni iii llio 

pi’iitTuI pnwtu Uk' Hup finindaLioii fif iiKuiliil 
ncliviLy Mcjilal alnhly l>(‘conipa on tlm bmi.i 
the Mill! of an pjioi iiuhim iiuish of .sporiiil ulnliLus 
Wo /iiul lliPM' nuiKiiiK lliciiiM'h ps in 

frrcal ^lOupH arpoidiii^ Lo Llip itiLpn p]aLioi]*i of 
tlip pliiKi'S of pxppi'ipiipp of whit'll Llu‘y poii.sihI 
Pow PI ROf‘H HI fu'lfisp ami oiip’a alulity in any 
field dp])oi)(ls on Iih iiiuhIoiv of lln^ c^Nppi'iQUCP 
Hint ran hr said to maUr il ii]i Tlii,*i .same 
pHyclioloRiral iiomiiialiHin inuy hr haul lo he 
pri“*ontin I Up view uf LUp HuirlLouiil psyrUoloRyj 
W’itli llip (lillpnuipp I hat nhiliLy is LlioughL to 
cluslrr ahoiiL iiisliiipts, for il is in lliofiinrlioninp 
of Lliosp Unit pvppiipiKp i.s hy Lius schonl coil' 
GPivcd Lo hip arrinii'Pfl 

'riip Llipory llial iiirnLal al1lliL^ ran Iiim'Iilssi- 
fird into faruUics lorpivpd (pihLr as Iplling a 
blow fi'oiii llip ipspanlu's into Llip rrlulion of 
mind and hrani as iL did fiotn Llii' iiniifyMs of 
llriliarl Curioiislv (‘iioukIu Ihrsp ipsparrliprf 
Ijopan wdlh Llip phionohiRisls, (hdl and Spur/- 
li(‘iin, wliri, as \yp liavp «rpii, pn.slipd llir faculty 
lUrovy to an pvLipiiw As UuuwlcdRp of the 
loraliitalion tjf Hip fniirlKms of tlip hrani in- 
crrastslj li<)\\p\pi, Jt liPcaiiK' appiiiPiiL lliat Hu'so 
wpi'p assotiaLod willi Hip various .spiisph and 
mnlor ui'Raii.s of LliP liody Miain aetniLy was 
found If) rniisjsL in Llii‘ rt fppLioii tif MMisory 
euri'PiiLs mid LIip li ansforiiudinii of tlirse into 
moten iiniiiilsps Lliioiiirli a inorp or Ipss coiiiiili- 
caLeil inapliiiiPO of ussoriuLion, Hip iiuLurp of 
^v]dcll IS niurh dpppiulpiil upon Lite rndier 
QxptMipucps of tlip iiullviduid noiipcriipd. Thus 
men Lai alulity svas foiiudod on LUp pnsscs.sion of 
the Hjicriid sriisps and w'cU-etniipppd lira in 
tracts assopjatpd LlicTcwitli, LorpHipi with an 
nppniatiifi for assoeiiiLiuR llicse rcRions w'llh the 
iiioloi aioas The dfliiuLp orRiinuiiLion of Hiphc 
assopialioiH by whieli powci Lo do is aelimved 
is a ipsiili )>ai Liy of luM'pdity and parLly of tlio 
piarlipp iiiid 1‘Nppricncp of Lbc jiidi\ idual. 

"J'lip vipw lliat iiH'iitjd jilnlily roiisisLs of a 
Ri’caL mass of .siicruil abdiiips ipoic or h^ss inli- 
inaLcly rtdiiLpd with oapli other sppiiih fairly well 
boiiip out by ic‘Mnirc‘liPS into Ibp roii'cluLion of 
mental Iraihs A rituL mass of Lliesp are ool- 
Icfiled by Profe'J.sor ThoiiidiLo ( 

Pi^lfi'holngij). I'^)i pvainplp, lie found LlmL oiip's 
] io\rpr to reiuoinhpr a .stu’ies of fiRiire.s iuirIiI 
vniy widely ticcoi'diiiR Lo whoLlicr this fieri es 
WTie presented Lo Hie rv(‘ or Ltj Llio ear. If n 
mini her of individuals were Leslod in both p\ei- 
cises, the rclaLiyc .s Landing of any one in aiiditoiy 


nicniory W'ould not be the aame as that in viaual 
iiicinory, altliouRli Llic two fnnctioiiH would have 
fionie positive i elation lo riicli oilier The de fi- 
ll lift corrida 1 1 nil ho iliscovcicd wiifi from 29 Lo ;j!) 
per cent. The eon elution lie tween jiowpr to 
remeinber Hie ponteiitH of a jiiissaRO and a list 
of liRiiies, both presoiiLed Lo the eai, wa.s fouiul 
to be mil y I Lo 'j per eeut, wlieiea.s Llijit bolw'pcn 
Hie powTi Lo renieiiibiT ii iias.HURc pie.seiilpd Lo 
Llip eai’ and one inosentcu Lo the eye was DO 
jiei eenl. 

Tliese rp.suUs in legaril In mem or y aie lyiucal 
of porrelation.s of .spcrifie i)ow'(4.s of dificiinuna- 
tion, rapidity and arniracy of leacLion, etc 
Where vei’ the iiaLuic of Llio material -with wdiidi 
the iiidividiinl was called upon Lo deal vaiicd, 
Lliei p .some van a Lion in Llio power of the mind Lo 
pope with it watt diseovpied Similar lesulLs 
were obLuined from a com pan son of the relative 
ability displayed 1>3' sLudeiilH m variouH scliool 
buhjcel.s a.s nuliraled hy Llio inaika lecpived 
Ihoipin Dr. AVisaler found a eorirlaLion of 
stnudwiR iu Lutiu with hLiuwUur m maUwiualicii 
of oH per conL Latin showed 00 per cent coi- 
relalnm with CJciinnii and 75 pei cent wdth 
( I reek IL i.s oviilent that Lhc deRiee of rela- 
tion ship beLw’ocn the .siihjecls is ic flee Led in Lhc 
iplativp ability of hLiideiils m Ihciii. 

One of lhc must iinpoi LanL qucslionH rcgardniR 
ability in that of Hio le.speetive pai La of lioiodity 
and of edupiitioii in deteiinininR it. On thi.s 
inaLter two di.sLuicL (|iip.sliona may bo raifiod 
The 01 IP coiKswiia Lbc r ha rue ter and the other 
Hip ipla live amount of Lhc iimtprial derived fioin 
eitiuw houvpc. On the qwcsliou of the cUavaelcv 
of tlio ponti ibuLiou of lieiediLy and cdiicaLion 
to oiio’.s ability, the \ lew Hint the foiiner ngciKy 
gives Lhc Rcneial iia.sis of our intellectual and 
physical poweis, while the Intler one liains 
and fipi'pialiyps Lhos(‘, ia commonly hold. This 
eoiippptiou fiiulH support in a compariaoii of the 
nhiliLic.s of Lbc lower animals niul man An wa 
desreiul in llic scale of life, wcfiiul less and lcs.s 
eapjiciLy foi education, more and moic dcppiid- 
encu on liciodity Moico^cr, Jt is seen that 
tho specific unUii’c of the acLivitiOfi of Lhc briitcfi 
is (lotcrmined laigoly by inatiiict In man, 
hmvevci, as Professor Jaincfi points out, al- 
thoiiRh the ma Li nets are oven nioic mimeroiis 
than 111 Lbo lower nniinals, they arc more vaRiic, 
more imperfect. They uio jusL ineic needs oi 
desires, tlie apetiifie method of Rvntifying wduch 
IS largelj' left Lo the eoiiLiol of cilucnLion Jfaii 
luheritH many iiifitmels, Hie power lo do many 
lliiuRM, and a hoivouh ayfiLein that iicnnils, on 
Llu* one hand, tho forma Lion of llio Ri’ciiloidt 
variety of liahiLs, or a.s.so cm Lions bcUvccii filiiU' 
iili and inovcmonta, luul, on the o ill or, the 
nequisitioii of a Rient masb of directive ex]iDri- 
onec. The fipeei/ic charaetei of the ImbiLa niul 
experience which he nequiicfa depends upon 
education 

A.S legaid.s Hie lelativc amount of material 
deiivcd from the two fiources, there are a great 
luiinher of studies, of which GaltoiPa //erec/iVorj/ 
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Gciuus (New York, IHHI), Woocl'a Mintalond 
Moral Ileredilu ifi RouoKlf (New York, 
tvml Thonuliko'a A/caKiErcmcufs of Ttmi^ (Ni*w 
York, 1005) arc nmoiig tlie hiwhL rinLevvortliy. 
Gftifcoiv coucludcfl tlicro in ft mftrkeil li'ud- 
cncy lor ^eiiiUH, HU])erior iihilily, 
color, Biwciftl kiiuli of iirUaUo. iinwor, luul oLliet 
Liaitfi to be licrcdllary Tlioriiibko found llinL 
inbcTitiuico a most promuiius'd effi’i't ou 
fliicli iniiuitc powoi’fl as thosr of hiu'IIiiik< nnliiiK, 
adihUon. mul multlpUisftlmu, ivti nbowu by llvvi 
extra oral nary rcncinblnnca ol Iwinn in liirsr 
rcapccis, — a re-irmblaneo not to be* 
for by ti'ainiiii?, aince ollicn wlio hud riTcived 
fcha saniB Irninmfi did not show U lli' rim- 
cludca that" licicuity ilsclf h liiKlilyH|»nriulu('il ** 

111 gciicrnl the mv estimators llint rdn ra- 

tion can raaldon one to iiiL'diocru ('fliriency, liut 
tliQb lb cannot produce marked niidity, 

See FonMAL Discipmne; Dishpline. 

K N.ll. 

Rfiferencea \ jVny fccont Icxl-lKiok i[i psyriinlopy 
may bo consulted, buL Ihc follo^inf' ffive flppiiiil 
ircntTnont’ — 

IIbck, ay II AIcnfal Diaciplino JJilucnlTunnl 
Kn/it«. (Mew York, lUtHl ) 

TiionwDiKU, E L, ^Jiirffhoaa/ Rsuf^holoau, (New 
York, 1003) 

ABlTIJMEHTENPKtiFUNa, — Also An- 

GANQS-, MATUnri'ATfl-, 01 Rril;BIUlUFUNO. — 
The filial leaving cxumiiiaUoii in a (ItTiiinn 
liigli acliool wifcli ft niuo );oarfl' coiirae, iiilid- 
duced 111 1783. Tlio following ia the procnliiio 
for tho examination in PniaHui. The oxamlna- 
tion can only bo taken by those who Imvo 
reached the iVEWia, or higlie.st clnns. Tliu 
faculty decides who shall bo uflmiUcd to tlin 
examination, which in Hcope niid clmmctei la 
jimitcd to tliQ work of the Prfjiia. Tlic exiiiimi- 
ing commission oonsists of blio diicctor, Llio 
faculty of tim higlicst class, mid ft I'oproscn tali vo 
of the Provincial Hcliool Doarcl (aeo CiKn^iANY, 
Educational SystExM in). Siiitahlo qucsLiona 
for the examination are auluniLtcd by tlio 
teachers to the director, who gives his nppioval 
and submits the quosbiona to the roprcacntalive 
of the Provincial Scliool Hoard for selcclion. 
The examination is both written and oral, but 
candidates who present good written papers 
may bo cxeuaed from tlio oral, In tho fiyiima- 
jfnuji the examination includes: (1) A German 
essay; (2) a tvauslaLlon from Clcnnan into 
Latin, (3) a translation from the Greek, 
(d) from the French into Clcrmiuv; and (5) 
four probleiTia in mathematics. The oral ex- 
aminatiou iucludes LaUn, Gicek, religion, bift- 
tory, niicl inntlioinatica There ia a Hvatcni of 
balaucing up bad pa^icra with the good, cxtrpb 
that no candidate will bo passed who fails in 
German or both olnssicnl IwiRUftRca In tbo 
Realgymnasiuni and tlio Ofcerrenf^cAide Iho 
oxaiiuuation includes. (1) a German essay; 
(2) a French or English caaay; (3) a transliiLioii 
icoiiL German into French or English; (4) four 
problems in mathematica; (6) one problem 


in plijMPs nr clieiiiiMlrA In tin' ffirjiirr llicre 
iH in iidditiiiii (Hi u (raii.Mluhnii from Lntju into 
(liTinmi. The oial eMuiiimiiimi irirludi^H rob- 
gion, L'Torieli, Imi^IihIi, Inslury, luiilhejiiulicfl, 
phyaicM, ur rlieiiiHlry 

Thu sUitiunruUnyrti/unfj H iioL miiy u ini 
of neluilurMliip, but sureeH^ m i( rurricH udli d 
smrral ]iriMli<geH, nil of ubiclj nrcMiire h)02 en* 
jo>e<l equally by llie rdjii/iiiiniMiiiii and Ofnr- 
rcalHvhulr with Clio (rt/m ioim Ufti '1 he piih'^iiig of 
Uu‘ fund eyvmiimhmi h tildigiU^wy for iwlim^Hion 
111 llip iiiiiM'THlhs and ibi' lennird profi hHons 
hiueo ISIU, wUh (he exeepluin Unvl griubvnieH of 
the f^/orn fi/sr/j n/f' iiiiis( iimke iiii J iiliii hi'forif 
Ibev run lie ndiniUed i.»> Ibe >d\id\ nf un'dirine, 
and (lint nuididiUrH for llieolngv inu^^i lane a 
knowledge nf l.uhii nud fmek, die lerliiieHles 
of the lea\iiig I'xaiiiiiialiriii imn iwive ['(|iiril 
value. A fiiriiier innilrge i'iirneiii»y iiiHexam- 
iiiiitioii IS l]|i‘ iit|ini>^iiHi. riflcr pni'^iiing eiTtniii 
flUidipi, lo iili prihLs in liie ‘'bile .•'eiiiee M'iio 
Ainlauvniniptufuny ‘-enrs In ‘•i nire ii eerliiiri 
Hliiiidiird Ilf unifniTnil V m (he Maridaiib of Die 
high M'linuls lliroiigliniil llie (oTniuii hlriles, 
siiieeil is prarlieally llie nnlv Jrssigni/ed i^Minii- 
niilioii foi fsilranee to full eiijii^ rueiit of uiiimt- 
hitv privileges 

See (iiniMiM, Komims iv, 
llDferencca 

Luxih, \V {fax (fi^ihehr f rnWi/tn firu, Vnl. I, 

(llerliii. IIMI.I ) 

lluHUKi r,. J. i; (iiniMti Hiuhrr Si fiuuix (Ni*w Yurk, 

ABNORMAL -A Leiiii ileseriplive of 
marked pliyHieiii and menliil deMiilioii frniii Hie 
eoudilum generally fnuiiil III liie juirlieular ela^s 
to which ndcjeiiee is iiuide Sriine niileis iiieoi- 
redly use the nonl ria a Hynoiiyiii nf " palli- 
ologiral.*' The liiUer lenii, linwiuei, alnayn 
implies a stale or eoiidiurji] in w iiieli lla're i.s 
aoino ititprfpieiiee nilli Die iioniml fiineljoiiK, 
UH ill dinnusp, nliereiis " ahiinmiftl " ineluiles 
otiici types of de\iiiLiim as well A dmibic- 
y diced egg Is abuoriual, Imt lud palhohigieul, 
a limn fifty-four inches lull may ho only ab- 
iioruial, where as a uuiu of the name hi igiit 
who is ft cretin (dnarf due to inKiifliennit or 
absent thyroid (lecroluinl ih iwiL only uluuiuual, 
but also pntliologicnl; nil liallucinuiioriH nro 
abnormal, while only ft. liiiuled luiiober of them 
arc pathological. 

Fiom lime to time ntleinplw Imvc been made 
to classify bodily ftiul iiKMital aliiiniinaliLieN, but 
on aceownli of the diveiaiLy of the umUTiid ami 
the effoi Ls to rnaki' tho m'heine.s (ill-iiieliiMive, llic 
pinna nro not siiiUible for imyeboi^igieiii or edft- 
catioiml inirposcH* Thu (lilheiillieH of clriHHify- 
ing paUiologiciil niimirniftiilieH are uoL hd 
great ns thoso of elansirylng nil nhiniriniLlitleH, 
bub the palboiogiral abnunnniiUea are hu( 1\- 
cicnlly vftried in rlmructer to rcrjiiiie Jiiorc tlmii 
one method of grouping. 

Foi convenience Iicic wo may group tlio 
bodily and incntn) nctiviticfl which nro of odiicji- 
bional import aiice into three classcB. sensation. 
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(1‘jsocifilmn, niul inovi'iiii’iil In Hifli fif llir'^p 
pliisfi’H of iirLiMlii'-^ \\r mny fnnl (In* fnllnujii^' 
kiinl‘1 nf ulnioniialilHH (n) iu’P in lo',^ 

(fj) mnl O'l iih-H'IHP. 

alHinniiiililiPH nii Miin Iuihih nf rlav,iljrutiini in 
ojirli of Hip Hnir rluissrs lui- j^ivrii in TaliK'S I, 
II, III, u'HpppUvi'ly 

TvniL 1 

Snsi>|iMAHTir« 


NnnM\rj 

rOMIlTfllNH 




Alt'll nr )' ift 

liTIr j 


iJl «'T< Jl'O 


Inrri'iiMi 


\ l■lrln 
lii‘ iring 


I ill I III hi Si 
lll‘ ifui I 1 


ninlilx n|ii'i 
liiiiU'il ilmf* 
iiL li 


li> |i(‘rarij^)l 


I'Lilr* 

firm'll 

inui |i 

prim 

icmiii ratiiTD 


HRI IIUIII 
iiiMi •mil 

ninili'i 'iiii 
fill rjiiii in'* 
rriilii fiin 


li\ |iiiTillii <ln 
liN |in lU I MJI 

lIll'fllMilt^ I II- 
n illii I'iii 


liv rinrii'iinia 

ll^ III raHilLiitln 

li\ JH riiTi4> Hill 
llirrtnnli^iUT- 

HMllllUillL 


Tviin: ir 

AHfiniiAriav \iisriiinuiTir .8 


NnuM%t 
I'jitn i liH 


A II VI HIM vr CiiVfiiTJiivft 


All'll lire up 
Jims 


iiiomor> 


flprrcU 

niLrinlltiu 


iiiiinppilrt 


iliiinlinr'iu 
n|i1i I iiii 
njirnii'aln 


Mir\ IhK ilf- liMiorinnrilB 
lin I N nf 
niam''ua 

pllrlliil Ilf ill i\- 

miia liVporrroMiln 


tajim: II [ 

MoviMisr Aiin»ii&iai iTJi u 


Aiim vrr on hoaa 

Di nit AMI' 

IhCii] \aK 

paiahula 

linrcaii 

TcUnlnlinn 

apiLflm 

liv 

cnnvulnlon 



craiiip 


Foi 11 roiii))k'lp (liviFiinn of «|)p(*oh alnionniili- 
tii'H lhi‘ i'i‘ii(li'i 14 ipffiTcd Lo LIjp (U'LicIra on 
Hlipccli flrfi’i Im, apliriHiii and Lliosp monlioncd 
uiulcr Llip lid Lor loiiir. 

Ill jidilUiiMi In Llir uhnonniiliLiPH inniiLioiH'd in 
Ilip (liipp LalilcH, Uii'io im* many olboiH nnt so 
dmLincllv lnH4c4, dccipaspH, oi inf*n*ii4(‘S in rniu)' 
lion. j\taiiv of llirsp an* coniiilox in clmiiifiLor, 
niul, if llu‘ plaHsifinalioii purporH Lo lin Coinplela, 
Llipy oii^hL In Up ^roii]iod niuloi l^u) oi inoio 
luMnlinirH All flininilliPH in movomonl and all 
aensalioii (kfiripticics may be conaidcnul partial 
lossp.s, bill many of tin* niovomcnt abnormalilica 
depeiul upon finnsalioii loascH, and sonic of the 
sonaation abiionnnlitica nro dependent upon 


diHUirbain’C'i in inovemoiit nhiliLy Wc inayj 
liijisevei, djHi't'Rnnl llic (hut disUiioliona in Lins 
jiluiT, and classify Llie ninlciial solely an a erj li- 
ven iciuT l'«r the 11101 e caieful aiialyMS of 
iiiiiiiy of Hie roiidUioiiH Hu* roadiM in refcriiui 
to Hie ailiclcs denliiij; with Hie iseiiaiule Loiiics. 

I'olliMMiij; aie lists of idinoniialities Hull enn- 
iioL he inopirly classed in Hu‘ foicf^oiiijr Lfihle.Sj 
huL uliicli Imve inuiiy pointH of wjiinlaiiLy to 
those ah eaily iiiciilloiicd Vi.sioii. deereaso — 
rrilor hlindiieHS, heiiiiaiiophia, conliaolion^ of 
the visual held. IleaiiiiK’ dccrcnae — tone 
dnifiicss, jiiPreu.SG — LiiiiiiliiH annum (a sub' 
jccLive LniUiiit; Hnuiid) Meninry decrease 
— lapses, rorj,U‘Lriilnc.s8. l^|iepcli , docrciiFG — 
ajihoina, liiiiiTHonoiiH AlleiiHoii’ (leei'iMif .0 — 
chsLractiun. Moieinent. increase — tiemor, 
contracture, inipiilsioii, calnlepay, alheto.sis; 
tlceieaHe — ataxia, iieaknchs 

All Hie ahiioimalitie.s montionod Lims far 
limy he euimidcicd (|iiaiit]tatn o vaiialiniia 
from Hie nnunal, but tlicre aic other nliiior- 
Jiiulilies that may nioie projiprly he called 
variatiniiH in umility iSoine of these, but noL 
all, may be deHerilicd as pei vensiona of iiorinal 
eoiuliLiona Under this hendiiiR ((juiililaiive 
abnornuililieH] the inoht common are halhici- 
iiations, ilhiHUJiis, delusions, allochuia, jujIvu'S- 
Ihesin, vorlinn, jlmeusis (nnjdoasanl hcii^alioii 
fioiii nnlinary stimuli), parosmia (.smell pener- 
Bion), kukn.sniia (Mibjeclivc ftinell hPiiHaiioiis of 
nil olTen.sive cliuracUT), and iiarageiisiii (LnsLc 
per\cr.Hinii). 

Tlicre arc two very peiicral iiioiilal abiioiinnli- 
liea, eaeli eijinposed nf n luiiiiher of pei verted, 
dcci cased, or m creased fimclioiifl These two 
geneiid eoiiditioiiH arc coiiinionly called iiibanily 
ami fceblo-mindediicsH 

The latter tenii is iifiod in desiciibiriK indi- 
viduals who havo not atuiiied a normal iiiGiilal 
fitatns, when com]mrcd miHi othci iiKlnKliiiila 
in the enmmumiy Tho.so individuals are 
called insane who liaxc shown marked denial ion 
from their own normal manner of feeling, think- 
ing, and acting The distinctions hcLwcrn tiio 
two clas.scs is brought out in inaro detail in I lie 
articles dealing with Hichc topics S. I. F* 

ABSENT - MINDEDNESS. — See ArrisN- 

TION. 

ABSENTIA. DEGREES IN.— The confer- 
ment of ji degree on a candidate wlio has fulfilled 
Iho necessary renuiiTineiils fin it, hut la unable 
to lie inTfionb Tlie prcsenlnlioii foi degiecs ivas 
for HO long ail impoitnnt reaUnc in a htudent's 
career, coiineeled ns it geiioially was ivitli clis- 
piiLatioiis, that rilLhongh the foim Ima dis- 
ap]ieared, the cercinonial, which is inoic pic- 
tures on e Hiaii signincant, has (iccii retained 
even hy tlioho uuivcrflilira which cniinot look 
back to the peiiod when the deginc conrerniciiL 
meant .HOinclliing Tleiiec ihopiacHccof in- 
aisLiiig that all candidates for degrees bo present 
in parson is alinoab universal in Great Britain 
13 



AUSTHACT AND ('OMCmTl': 


rDSTTMK 


ttiu\ very common in Atnorica. In Oreivt 
JJrihnin (le/;rtc4 I'n ab*^{}nll(l will j^piiornlLv not 
be planted uuIcsh llic raiulidatc irt nut of lli(» 
country In ense of illiios'i candidaU'H iniiHt 
appear at a siibaefiueiil coiifcnitent. In many 
wniveisilics an inUvmcdnvte confeuneut 
the yeat Ima been introfliiccd, wIkui it ia u^uiul 
to charpe an nilditiniial fee Il^iien (leprces urn 
conferred in n?wcafjn, tlio imiuc^ of tiie nuuli- 
datca aie road nut aftor the roiifeiinouL of 
RiimUir dcp5rcca At Ovford depiooH in n^soofoi 
ni'c onl}'^ cojifeiTod on eamiidnloH lOHideiil abiouil 
anti occui)ic(l in IniainottH or jirofossiion nr riLinlv, 
wiio have fniliUed Ibo hinlulLDry reiiunoinonl-^, 
nR,rorcxaini)le,aiibiiiilLiiiRfidiH‘iortaUon,olituiii- 
Jiip a Ri’aeo fiom then coIIoro, or, if llie deproc 
is 111 divinity, aubsoribiiiR to Ihc hL/iUilory dco- 
laniLion In addition an exLia payinonl of Cfl 
h Tcc\uirod In Amciicau eoHopoft the pvaoUeo 
varies. Tlie presence of all camlidales is usually 
cxpculed, but the rcquiromeiil'S aio iiioro .iLnu- 
pciiL for those who arc prucccdiiig lo the lirab 
(icKree. 

iScfi DEGllliES. 

ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. —Roc Co. v- 

ciimuj ANi> AnBTnacT. 

ABSTRACTION — A term of lopin inenniiip 
UiG separation, for Liikffcciiudpurpu'.eH only, of a 
(|unlity fioiii the thing lo wliieJi it bolongH, or a 
1 elation fiom the pmr of lliinga lieLm'eii wliicli it 
hubbisls. Its pobbihilily rests upon eapucity for 
selective attciilion, iii virtiio of w hich some trait 
not scusuoiibly conspicuous oi inlunsc is dwelt 
upon bccftiiSD of its iniporlaiifJii Jii re In turn In 
soiuD conceived end Wliilc the Imitea luivu 
preat power of conecutvalmn, there is fir cat 
doubt whether (except iicrhaps ni the rase of 
some of tho higher ajica ami monkeys) they have 
the power of bclective attention. Since reason- 
ing depciulg upon the capacity to treat an ex- 
tracted cpiaHty or relation as a Haiuple or typical 
instivncc, rational thought is depeiuloiit on ab- 
straction or selective attention.^ The consider- 
ation of some (piahty or rcintion in eap(‘etivo 
of the parLiculai context in which it i,s found 
la obviously an nidlspenaablo prcieqiiiaitc 
for all general i/atiuii (qv), so much so that it 
inny be put down as a general principlo that 
abfjtr action emU for the sake of a rcwullmg 
generalization If this principle ivcic unifoiiidy 
borne in mind in ediicalioiij tborc would bo 
httlo occasion for the attacks which educatioiuil 
reformeia have made upon the pi oiieneaa of iii- 
fitructiou to luii into nhslraolioiia; for tl will 
bo found that the absUact in tlio Hx'jiisu of tlio 
unduly nbbLruae, Lhr excesHively tliooi'elical 
and useleh'v, always mtiawa aYrestevi, 

so that it ha.s become nn end in itself instead of a 
prelum nary to recogniUoii of a general piiiiciplc, 

J D 

Sec Co^^cn^^TE and Absthact. 

ABSTRACTION. — A term used along with 
" comparison ” to dcacribc the "third step"' in 


lhr pTfverduve nC the rvriUvlnni, nr " imUirlivc 
il(‘vrlfi]iiiinil |i“«Miii " 

Him* viunijsh and AiisTlixcnuN; Rei'I- 

TvTiON, Mr/riHiD ur', 

ABUL'V/EFA. ?^l(>hnimul hm Mohummrd 
Ill'll Juliju Im'M Isiiiu 'il hen id-bMiiifm, AbiVI- 
IVefa el-lhl/jiiiii, niie ipf rlie gi'ciilcsl leaehiT.s 
anil imiLhejiuUirians aiiuiiig (in' AriiliH, lirnn 
in llu/jrui near NH'dalr in HID, and rlicd in !ID 7 . 
lie VMulu im uriLluiudu', geoiurliv, uiul algebra, 
and edited vaiiouH wnikw of An Kihas 
(ve), Ki'c 1,11) iqv), \MII,', iqi'), aiuj 

llii'i'iiH’iUJri {q V ), 1) 15. s 

ABULIA. — A hyiuiitoin in many inrnUil dia- 
eases, ennsi'^liiig es'-eiilnilly iii a ili ereuse or 
abseiieo of Mill [miimt, and in a fulling nil of 
allimlum In nniniHlhrnm luid m p.^yrlms- 
llienia llie abulia ih iiiHiinjilele. but in Hueh 
eoiidiLiniii as hy.'iteiui lliere may Pie u lo'-n of all 
voliinlary iieliDii All aeliniH are noL equally 
affeeteil, fur iL n finnid (hat ihuse of a reflex 
ami lUrtlmcAue iiatuie me \wmdlv retiuned, 
while only lluHe of a inure enniplex iialnie are 
lost fn hysLena the ulmlia mu.v lie niuikerl 
as lo siniulale a eniiiplele pamhNiH, iiuL the 
painly.si's of mguaii; origin air not uHiiiilly coii- 
flidered ninilias 

See ]^ri\ui\ii'iiu:M\, NKim\si'jiF:Ni v, and 
Ibhl’KlIIX 

Rofaroncoa — 

lIutpOKiN f'ttninfiututu a Ifitufr tftt tniuhtta itc h 
iiilaufii tfici tit ulnw'tr (I’aii^. Ih'IJ ) (XVillk n 
liriicnr'ully iiari]ilrii' )aliliiigrii|ili> to (lie 3 ear of 
imlilii jUinn ) 

Itiuor, MnUitluH dc h votoulti (PitriH, lan.O 

ACADEMIC COSTUME. -In Lhn enuiilry 
aa iu 1 ‘jViTope aciidemie. eo'^Uuiie eonwirtta pvmn- 
pally of enpH, gowns, and liondH of foiniH tlmt 
linve liccoine niiecialiml and used us uilli'l' giii' 
meiils by .sUiderds, holders of degrees, and olli- 
ciala in uuimaiLies, colleges, uiul oilier iriHtitu- 
Liouaof learning U is ihusidy uduLed to LUc 
profes.sioiml e ns tunic UHeil by iiieinlieiH of the 
bcticli mid bar 111 many enuiilneH, by the eleigy 
niulchoirain many ciuireheH, liy viinous friiLer- 
luiLordciain rrieiiioiiiul cxeieises, iiud han many 
features in coniinoii with the iiiedu'vid dM'H.s.Hlili 
used by iiiicieiiL giubh The nolieeaiile fealuie 
is lliQ lung, full, llou'uig gown or lobe, Mhieh 
RnMUS U ivavtt been iidiented from the l\NelftU 
and til 11 ter 11 til eeiiturie.s, when the iiiiiver.silieH 
Avoie finding il form ^^llnb leeogni/rd a deino- 
cratio faetnr 111 Llie Helf-goM-rniiig pmsera, lull 
under jiheiulship apponiti-d by (hel’liuicii Thi^ 
fleliolai’MWon! elenca, iiudmi their robes weie not 
far (liffercnt from those of othei elei jeal oideH. 

It aeciiis Lo have been at this tiinr tiuil 
the lirraa of the fTiara arid nuns ijoeaiim fixed 
FI owing rohes were llie dignified dress of the 
tiijic.s, and apccial fonuH which wrienet aaidc for 
the USD of the vaiioua parts of the uiiivei''itv 
body have poraisted with inochrications dov 11 lo 
U 



A(':ADK^^I(' r OSTU]\[K 


ACADKMIC) COSTUME 


llio iiiPHonl Tlu‘ rn\(\ nf iiihVkm al lion only hi Llif* Roll or f‘ col or r. line Llic 

liiiicH ic(|iiiic(l rnin*^ luifl linnih for win mill. Jioofls 

Tlic car i'('plHccfl till' liniiil for Llic hnul uml the In Llir colnrod ])l[Uc, illnsLniLiiiK tlio 
enpo 'villi lifiml inofliiiHl \nUi llm picsnil, AiiiclU'iUi Usuko, Llio lumd !niiiip.'< nvv .Seen 
liooil, l>veolorrt, fi'iiiiiiiiiii'p iiiifl he- Li(‘u(i'd hcraldiniHy as iiivcrtcMl shields, Uir 

corfif"^ jff'ihaps thi‘ must iiolinsihle a nr I eolon heinp ariaiij^f'd ns one or nnno rlicvioiiff 

canl part of llie fn-iliime in Ihilish, < 'oliniinl, of the sciomlaiy color, ii|)on n Ritniml of tlic 

and Aniri'iiiiii collc^iw Knll liluck rolica uie jn luiui v eollc^rr* cDlm , m* dlvuli'd piirU-pci-cln'v- 

u^ed liA pj'ofc^^orH in (lenniui niiivei's.ilics nil ion Wlici c lln* Mime colors Imvc hceii used hy 

Lhcir eciiopoiiiiil nccasioin; in llic Univei.silv dilTcrcnl iiiHliliihoiis, — Rcncriillv widely sopn- 

of Paih llic cosluino is ii rowji of liluek willi laLid, — lUllercnL^ll(nlc^ of (lie suiiu' enlor.s liiive 

colnicd facinRs, willi a colored heiuf liuiiRiiiK lieen followed In Hie lliilisli jdale, the cin- 
froJii Uic Hhoiilder aiul a IiirIi Lurhiui wiili n piiieiil elmraelei of Liu) ll^^age is evident. 



IlRcliL'lor’H rap, t^rnvj), [ind HdoJ. Dnrliirh (’aji mid CJuun Mnsler’n C’npi, Clown, and Hontl. 


eoloied eiowdi. IhffeienL onloia rlenoLe dif- 
fcieiit faeiillies. h'oi liigli oeciisions tlinvlm\n 
Roi'Ri'oiis ndies iiiudc larRely of Hilk of Llio 
fiM'idty eolois -^hciirlel, ci'iniHoii, and yellow 
Aeiiileinie eintume la liirgelv used ih llio 
collegi's mid nnivi'isilii's of llie MrilHli I'iinjiira 
and Hie Uiiihsl SLuLcs. In the foiiiun', oiieli 
iiiiiveiMlv tni'i its own oinpii'ical iisuRe, Hinull 
rclahoiishiji Insiig diHi-overahln between lIk* 
viiiloim eniles, eNtepL in Llii* .shapei of llic caps, 
Row'iiH, mid hooils, 'JMio eoloriiig.s are iinrcluled, 
cvrept liwiL leil frowns and lefl hoods are iiidiea- 
Live of a ilocloratc In the IJiiiLcd iSlatcs Lhoic 
IS >11 general par* a iinifni’ni system nilajjlalde to 
each inaLiLuLioni and diflcring at each iiisLiLu- 


The folio iviiiR nro die codes nf 0\fnrdj 
Uiiiiihridge, mill I'^diiiburglr — 


ONivensiTv uk oxtoiin 

n \. 

(Smvn Illdck slnlT (inwii, lllufK Bilk 

Iluiiil IMiiek nliiiT lluiid Ulue mlk Ininmed 
Umniied w all while fin, with white fur, 

M.A M.D 

CSown lllupksllk Ciiiwii niiiek ailk 

Ufffidr Ulaek hdk Juicd JJooiI i^rnrlef clnlh' JJjjcxJ 

W’llli crinmon ailk I with ernnaon ailk 

1C 



ACADEftflO COSTUME 


AfUDlOMK' ('OSTUMl' 


nn 


Mu'! \\r 


vsisr.uniTT or rniNiiungn 


(;a.vft I^ivrkBvlk ^ How 11. lllai'k mlk, ^ 

Jfooil llliit'k 5 ilk lined Hnijil Illui* nilk irimmcd 

wilU glossy blnck ailk wUh wlulo liir. 


M A. 

Clriwu, lHnuk Milk 
llrii»rl lll.ifk fiilk liijt'd 
isilh vsliU*' HJlk 


DD. 

aawn. Hlark silk. 

Hood, RrnHpl cloth lined 
blnck Bilk 


Muh.D 

(limn hliirk piilk. ^ 

Ilonil Wliiln Milk in l^ro- 

rudp Inad svv\li Tninfloiii 
Milk. 


11 Jk 

flown lllnnkflilk 

IIihhI Hlack Milk liii'il 
wAh iiiiTiib' nlk, lur- 
flrri'd wjUi fur 


M 11 nnil M H 

(inun Uln'kMilk 
M'oihI Jlfiuk H)ik IllirrI 

vsllli *11111 .iiti ^rlk) (dfijcd 
w illi while fur 


B CL. 


Goivn- Blnck silk 
Hood. Blue silk Irlmnicd 
svilb YvlnU tur 


8C:,[. aodfi.M, 

Cl own Dlnrk MtiilT, 

HimhI. Ilhiculk. 


D,C.L, 

Ciown* Black silk, 
lloorl l^cnrlut rlplh bntd 
W'ilU cnmaoii ailk. 


nSr nmin.LiU. 

Cioivn. lllnck Bilk 
Hood Jii mil L ‘hub biicd 
SI Jlh I rujicli Krn> 


Doctors of UiviniLy, Civjl Lnw, Mtniiciiio, 
hlusic, Sciunce, iiiu\ IieUpn air riililloO to wriir 
a scarlet clotli gown, fiieotl 'iml JiniMl with lliu 
color of tlic lining of the hood of their rc.Hpcctivo 
lacultica 


uNivtnaiTif OP camduidob 

B.A. I 


Gown Black alulf. 
tlood lUnck nl'en 
LriinniGd with while fur 


1> i> 

fiotvii Binrk lolk 

iiiHid tlliu b ibalv laud 
Milh |iiirr»h' •'ilk 

ci.n 

(idivn Bliif'k “ilk 

Ilmul lUuik fdk liui<L 

wilh lilue “ilk, iiIi^mI 

wilb abili Inr. 

BM) 

(hlUll Ilbrk Nllk 

ISuud llbwk t lulls UumI 

vs id) bill I' mIV. 


M 1> 

riiivsji lllnikiilk 
lluMil Kli.k iliilb biird 
s\ illi I nrri«4ai mjIK 

11 

(illSSI) lIllilkMlk 

I Beil I lll-sik MU' Uuul 
vsilli h jiitlij-s I llnss hilk, 

I d/^i il vs lib ssliilc Jur. 

I)H* 

liipaii Hl.ii'kiilk 
lluusb Ubv*'k “slk liwvd 
vs ilii b I Ibiss “ilk. 


rnll-dn" 4 'i giAMH fur IbH’lurn i)f the f'luvrrHily 
of IMiulvufgh \\\[} mmli' uf Hnprihnr simitWi 
cloth, Uki-u hIoovu'*, hmd witli iirh hilk of Iho 
color Ilf tho Inuug of (hr lirniil of (hr ^ituliiair'H 
degret*. 

TJio follow mg M (hr liifrrrullrginlr Sy/itcjii 
ill iiir III tlir Uniti'd .Shitri, 


M A. 


LL.D. 


Gown Blnck silk 
liood DInck ‘jilk 
svUli wlilto silk 


lined 


Gqsms, 111 nek Mlk 
IldOil. Kciirlrl cloLli lined 
sviLl) pink Bilk 


D D. 


MB 


Gown. Blnck eilk 
Mood Dlaok ailk 
with black Bilk 


I tinwi) Black mlk 
lIoDil Black Bilk irimmcd 
svUli wlnto lur. 


DD. 


MD. 


Gown. Dlnck silk. 

Hood Scarlet cloth lined 
with pluk &ilk 


Govs’n. TJlnek Bilk 
Hood HptirloL cloth lined 
I svltU lank eslk 


IjDSS ,nh 

tlNiiKimiisDUsi^ Of blrHk BliifT, r^tiinil or iinintcd 

mU'csc, upi u ur tlu4i il, iiti U<'uil 

II sr'iii 1 Dili fir liliiik hiiilT, hiia/ |M<lidi<l ijfirn 

nr rlcj^'i i 1 , ssidi Imud 

Mmstsii'i fit Mlk prcbTikbls. bnia vb'sui vbcsi*. svllli 
hill jp'iir iiiipiT fiiirl flip Jinn, ii|ii Ji, suili IjiiurJ 
DnrrtniH Ot nilk pn ft ralily, willi rniiial fu ll ulccvc, 
go A ft tun'd dhwii I be tnmh ivirl luiiTnl *>\\ ibc M* iMft 
svllli hlai'k silvcl nr srlsel ssfmlh rr iii narl of llin 
ilrgri'C < i>b*r, svilli Imnil 

Pro'vUlrulH, ^ 'luiurrUorn, i\ml DriiUH luiiy huvr, 
(ho yuki'ij froaiH, unit hura triuimrd wifli gold 
braiil and may wrar gold tan'frlH Mrnihri.'i 
of the (iovrriung IJody (TnihLers, ctr ) iiiiiy 
wear the Doetoi ’.i guwa dining Lriuire of o/flce. 


LLB, 


B. 


Gown, Jllack sUk 
IlaoJ lilisck sAk ItiimTied 
svitli sv lute /ur. 


Gown Black «ilk 
Hood, BIacIl eUiff 
Lrimnicdssilii svliiLc tur. 


LLM. 


Muh D, 


Gowft Blftck silk. 
Hood niaok silk 
with white tilr 


lined 


Gown Blnck ailk 
UnoiK Tlcfl puca silk laicd 
willi wluio Nllk. 


Doctors of Divinity, Lawa, Medicine, and 
Music are on li tied to wrai scarlet gowns, 
faced and hnod with the color of the linnig of tlio 
hood of theit Teapeefcive faculties 


IIIJIUIS 

Hoods Hliniild hr of llir .suiiir inalrrialH iih Uio 
G owns, nro of dislinrLivr ,Hha|irs fui Harhi'lfjr, 
MuiitrY, and nuclnr, and urr hard sMlh hilk 
Hlum iuR Ihr ulUrdal roUirs uC ihr mhiil\i(mn nm- 
fmnag Lho ilrgirr, or nith wUu-h (hr wrarrr ih 
coriiu'idrtj, and iirr Inriiiiifd uilh vrivf't of lha 
color (liatlnelivo of (lir ilrgirr, LIiiih. 

ArU uivllcLleca wUUc tlruiiwv . * ndvi't gray 

Tli(‘ulrigy , . hi'IiiIuL Bfialiirriiiiq ruirign 

Liass . . jjiiriiln I'Jiiii iiiinM . (jIivo 

BUilo'POpUy . bluu Dual s -sir v blue 

‘^noiicn a'lltl-vclkiw Vi‘i( rlriiir 3 ’ hi-iitiit arny 

I'liiii iirfs liriMvJi h'ljrpHirv . ru^Hi-t 

ili'iliMiin Rvus'is Llbrars ans'nco . Irinuri 

Mvisia , pink Ih'diiangy , IirIiL IjUiq 

Cominerco imd Account an cy . dnili 
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ACADKMIC COSTUMK 


ACADEMKJ GOHTUME 


I’ Will 


Th« 0 \C<iul ciin, (\( or liroiulclnUi, with 
tijllior htiO til rnhlin^f (‘row II, N worn for rill 
rleRr('P‘»i liwl ilio Horlnriilv' ruiUU'd Lo ii unld 
tasHfl in wliolo trr p-iil, and Llir J)iPf‘lor’H riip 
iiiav ln‘ of vohol. 

Tho oflinal ('tplorn of hotiio of llio iiioro im- 
])orlfinl inslitiiUoiiH ai‘u iisfullowH. — 


Ytili' . 


nlim 


Ilnrvfiril , 

( ‘(ilumloji 

J'riiii it'ia ) 

Umv.of LVm\ 

M'jlliaiiis , 

Flryii Miiur 
Curtirll . , 

[J/iiM’iiiiti «f ('liirunfj . 

iJiitun 

IIiihiiKari 

Ni‘v< YotV irulv(T‘*il> . 

TdllllH IllJjlklJH . , 

S\ rnru-ie . . 

’I'ulniH* . . • 

Diirliiiinilli . . , 

llru^sa • • . • 

Ml UmIvaiUi' 

\iiilii'r'>i 

AVC-lcj III! . 

TiifH 

(ji^nr^r iiHliniKiari Hfii* 

f.rlllltll . . 

(ii'nrmOis^u . 

II(*K < f'l-s 

S‘ 1 nun Ii X‘i\ icr 

NLujJiul I'lii 

\I||Kir-l»V Ilf Mli'll1|r>||i 

ViiiMT-ilv ill I 'riljf<iriiipi 

>St. hlt'iJiciis . • 

UwlwiT'i . . 


. ('riiii'imi 
widi v»liiiiM\(»'i.rini 
Oriuijt' »iMp Mic'k I 111 s ri'ti 
. , Ui'd. V'tdt lilun (’111 vfiiii 

, . . IfitMil jiiir|i]«i 

. , MiUfr, \'jdl wliili* r'ln vniii 
r 'nnii'liaijj uilh tutJ I'lu vruiii 

. , , , Mnninn 

. , . 

. llliii\ ulUi luifT rlu>iniji 
. , . . , ^ ini' t 

, IMivi'k, isjUi itdlil rhi \riiii 
. . dr man 

, (lli\i‘, ^mIIi him' (Ili'I nm 

. , , Cri'i’ii 

. , , l>iirVv hlun 

, , . . , llriix^il 

, lilvit* 

I'ljrjili'^ utlli uliKn ilifiripri 
( 'arilujril, lil ii'K ih('\iii(i 
, IkourP. \ulll Ii1ili‘ I'lkrvniri 


, Uhi»', ivpllk liiiff c'lU'V ffiii 
. llriiUll, Ultlj \s||ll< ('Ill’MUII 
ssiUi h\w i’Ui'\ruii 
, l'llL|lll( 

. M'lrmiO \ulli hlni' ( hi’\ run 
, W liifi , uilJi I'll ilii \ ruit 

, Miiiit'i V illi liliiii f'lii'Viirn 
fidhl xkidl lihii' rlii'irriJi 

. , , , ( 'iiiiljiiiil 

. , K'.uU't 


Pnilriliiril rVilInni', lliJriil, 

Synii , . , Tiidiy rnd luiil \iliilo 

Ilnlii'iL f'nlli’jfn, (“tifi- 

Hhuvi;kmiih^ Liaht lilan 

Mnriilii i'jJi^iTnly . , (inlil nud lialii- liliui 

Natiiially (‘ollogi* ooloia aio liclti'i’ known 
tlndr UoiuiiK iUnu tml-'idi', and luliov iii 
iii'iULii Dons LlmL ])lnv iiintoli |;iiiiirs Lo^jiidht'i' 
lhaii id. iiuih' dislniil |iljir(‘s Aiii('rM‘iiii col- 
(uloi^ an*, JniwcM'i, hi'nm iMJih'd ov(‘i,v- 
wJiiTi*, )‘ijpo(*i(i]l3' suits* it Inn Ihm'iiiho the 
uiishnii fni nun (•i-'ilu'i uiid rrjlIc^ri.H lo ri\o 
Id Lilt* in'ipmU’i iif l]ic]| lioiiniiuv doRiKH LliO 
coil IS* I Utuids fm LUi'sc ili'j»vyt‘s M iwnD'o- 
iiiuIh and oIImm rksiI nnn oonUoiH nuiiiy iiir 
RUi'h h) \HDiiiR drh'Rtili'N from Aiiicrnsiiii unil 
foinRii linn ri ill los, iiiid un* rarmul and liilii 
worn III wiili’ly Ht'iuiiulcd pliusH, and lliiN 
Ninvo Ln iiinki* kinnvii I lie inshliiLioiiH wIiomii 
( h'Ri’rcs lire ]'(<|iH'vi>iiicd Ii^* I In* liootls 

Ah tlion* nil* /i lui’Rt* uuuilii'r of profosHoivs 
in AiiLciitsi lioJdiiiR (dnninik doRircH, in fariiUiOH 
wUoio the iulcreolU'RiiUii asstiou la uaoil, U haa 
hecuiiio tin 4 'i|s(oiii for tlit‘in lo lliP rnpy, 
RinviH, luid iiimdH of Ihnr iij>|jiopniilo doRrm, 
whit’ll ait* iiMially IMi H , lining tlin lioodn with 
Liu* rolopH of tlio (Sfriiiaii iinivorMlicii, upon 
winch is laid a Cicnnan imcliCMoa of Idack, 

\ui, 1 — a 


wliUo, and red, Tins cuHloni wan inauRiiratod in 
181)0 nt the IJiiivci'riitv of CliioaRo hy a confer' 
piidp of prorcHHord of ( icnnaJi uiid oLlinr iiationnl- 
ilH*a wlio wf‘ir tnithUiiiR under the Aiueucan 
Hv.Htoiii, and who tleaiRiictl Ihia nyndjDli<im to ni- 
du’ulf* the f^tuuceof the deRiecH which irprcBcntcLi 
HO lunch tjf (iiD'inuii iiiodeiii rcHrurcli 
The th'ninni innver/iilK.H nrt* rcprcHcn ted ns 
folhnvH. ^ 

IJllMrrr-lly of Jlrrliil 

I'lirnli', u'llh iH-plirirou in confer 
Um^*'Trtlly of IVoilnira 

Dirk ariM'ii, uilli Irj-chnvrou in cojilor 
UruMTHily n[ riciUniKrii 

Yrllow', isirli iri-rlirvron in center 
Uwivi'tHvLy Ilf UivlU' 

WIijIp, uilli tri'i'liovroii In conlcr 
Uiii\i‘riit\ of Ilt’idi lln ri^ 

li'd, iri-rla \ rcjii ui ocnLcr 
Ihin I mil V of Miijiirli 

1 ijdil hliu<, uilli lu-cliovroii in center 
UhlM'lt-ll V of hoipiSK 

(*ruii idrfkM' \Mlli lii-rhovTon in center 

■'Ills tif JciKl 

(Jnt'ii rihini' irolil, ■vviUi Lri-oUcvroii lu cealcr 
Uiii'oriitj of Wiirzhnrf? 

IlIiii' iihinp wliiti*. LUili lii-clicvroii In center 

lltliVl Triill (l[ ’rilhdlKCH 

Itid [ilirni liliiiK, wjlli lri-e)i('vrnn iii renter 
\hm t tills of Itouii 

WIjiIo uhnic lijjii'k, vUli iThrlicvroii in ocnLcr 
Diuvuisilv Ilf .Stninshnri^ 

llliii'k aho\c ri'iL vilIi wlnto chevron 
Unii(r‘NH\ of Ilri’Hljiu 
Uliii'k iihiiir wfiili', isllh n‘d rliovroii 
IhiVjil Ntiniiiil (‘ollfiTP, iNliinirli 
hhio nnd sshilc will in*cijrvTDn 

Ifiuviird has tlw aniuo cadn ror rowub, hut 
HhowH till* Hrliuol ill winch tlio dpRioc was Riven 
iiy liio Hiiini* I tilorfl ns the tninmiiiR of the 
IukkIh oiidor the inlet oolleRialo .syatein, in the 
foiiii of hijudetl douldocJowVfotd (for honoi-nry 
dt'Riee.H, Li'jple erow'.s-frcl) placed on earh fiido 
of till* Rowii 111 front near llu* eolhii Ilaivard 
liuods are all of the Ma.sLer's hliape, lined with 
erhnstm, anti artMif difTeiciil lengths for Ihiclic- 
hiVK, MiiHleitN, iiiul DnelcwR. Foi honorary 
preci they nro of elolli, oLlieiwjso they match 
the ROW ns VrofL'SHini, ftSiiilimt pioftssoTs. 

and oLhei" inoiiihei.H of the Unncisity Council 
w’eiii’ a stinnre ho ft cap of velvet 
TJie follooiuR eolleffes rclniii cinpiiical corles 
in use hefore Lho rniimtiR of the inteicollcRiatc 
system; Trirntv, rmieiMty of the iSoiith hSc- 
waiiee), St. JoIui'm (Annapulia). They arc lo 
he fvmml in the Limur Chur eh Ahuauac 
( ‘iijis and ROW jih ha\ t* hocii used in the Vniled 
SUUiM from roiomul Innes, )>ttvL\L*vdady at Co- 
luinhia (Kiiir'h (’olleRe), wlieic a local code ex- 
isted AV‘W S'oikDiiivei'Mly, l/iiiverHiLi of Penn- 
sy I vain a, iiinl olheiH have ii.setl row ns fni long 
pejiods Ahonl J.SSr> Lhint* came a itiulciifc 
inoverneiil lu use Ihom, nnd from tliim until 
1 H !)3 llicic ivas n rapidly inercasinR adopLlon of 
Llio custom «u I lie part of Rraduatinc classes duo 
to an appiecialion of their value, iaigely from 
a demo ern lie standpoint, smeo Rosvna and caps 
clot lied all alike jii an outw’aul, crjual fellow .shij). 
All inlcie'ib ali»o aioi>c among collcgD presi- 
dents and trnstcca, and the Ynic Corporation 
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V?aa OTIC oC the carheat govcrniiiR boflica to bo 
gowned The Cohimbm, New York Uiiiv('i .ufcy, 
and University of rcnnaylvftiiia faeiilHes were 
ahoftdy KQwnciI The llnrvivul hu‘AT\ly wiia 
Bwpplicd foi the 25 Qth Annivcrsivvy in LS% 

The Htntiite foi an IntcrcolluRintc Syatoni 
of Acadeniic Coa tunic wna drawn l)y n coiniiiiH- 
flioH proposed by Princeton in IhDJI, to wiiich 
tiiD lodihng univci'siliei luul rol leges wero m- 
vlbcd to scud itiaiuliera. Columbia win K'p- 
rcaonted by ProsideiiL Sotli Low niid Hisliop 
Pottei, n Lriisteo; Ynlo by Rev. (!hn.N Rav 
Pnlmor, a triistca; Univeraity of New York 
by Chancelloi’ McCitwikcii, mul Priupelon by 
Col. John J McCook, a IrusLcc who wna Lim niov- 
iiig apinfcafc Prjnccbou in propnsJiiff the poiii- 
miasion, and the seertstary of the commission 
when DTgamzcil. A mniibcr of uisliUibons 
G^prcgscrl latci'cafc without SQiulinR (telega tea. 
Col, McCook had seen the value of (Icvieca 
on nrmy uniforma in (lifforcntiating the vuiioUH 
army corp and divisions lie sLiubtd tho 
fcvaddlonn.1 colors iw used in the older unweial- 
trea of Italy, Eraiicc, and Groat Prilani to min k 
the didorciit facultic.s; he icalizcil tho cmlless 
coiifuaioTi that would aiise should eneh Aiikti- 
caa college have its owu unrclaluil code of 
gowns, and csnccially of hoods, and kiioAT Hint 
Aincncan colleges would never bo able to 
secure the bonefiLa of acadeiiiiG costume uiileHS 
a By atom could bo do vised that conid be inliii»fc(’d 
to all inatitutiana and be uivlcvstood iu all by 
anyone who had bocomo familiar witii the sys- 
tem at any one institution Tlio wiiter, wJioso 
article la thaUm'ecrsitj/ Afn0fl2uico[ Dee , IBDil, 
bad pointed out tho need of a sy^*tcm, w’m culled 
into consul tatio 11, prcpuicd colored h ketch eg 
and cxpciimoiitni gowns and Iioods, and a.ssi.^^ted 
in dcrming the (Vistiiigiiis)rnig features of Cm 
eai' 13 , goTVns, and hood'} for the ililYernitdigrees, 
The atatuto M prop mod by tlio couuuiK'imii 
was olTcied to tlio universities and colleges, and 
was soon adopted by a ooiisideiable luiiiibci, 
and has since been taken ii]) .so geimrally that 
it is considered to be u\ foree at lUI inatilutions m 
the United States, with the few exeeptiona 
noted. In 1801 , when the .statute was adopted, 
a registry uador the iiaiiio o[ the TnLereollegialB 
liui’cau of Acndumie Coslumo SMifS opened Lo 
reeoid tho correct colors of Llio uisLitutuins, tUo 
ariftiigonicnt of the coiois wlicro more tlmii one 
was ciniiloyed, and any other pnrLirulnis of Llie 
gowu5, Ijooils, and caps used iiiuiee tlic sysLein 
or other wi<se of all colluges and universities 
whin ever located, mid any oLlicr irifoi iimtinii as 
to theii cmeinoiiios, In lf )02 Llic Regents of llio 
University of tho ytato of Now York gt allied a 
cliai'tcv Lo LUg nuicau vdueh IviulveallY brim in 
existence since 1887, and it Ima con tinned its 
location at Albany, N Y. 

The object of the cor ji oration i.s " to oatabliHli 
aud mauitam a Ubrary ichiting to Lhc nniverBi- 
tics, profeBsioiml, technical, and advanced 
aeboobi aiul oollugo.s of the worjil, particilliuly 
as to Lhoir ineinbGr>.hii) and then ccieinoiiiiil 


iiTuJ otlier mihlic npprMirnnrPs, irirludiiiR their 
gowns, bond^ ni|H, rolii's, badges, ImiiiiiTH, iirnifi, 
find other irgiilia iisril on siioh nrrnHiuiiH, to 
■mumUdu u irftxAer of ^UvtuWs, emlva, and 
UHagf'H, de*^lgus uiul desrriptunis of the mU- 
cirs of iitadeiiiie nhUiiur^ and lognlia uUli 
their fori'eet colors, ju/iteilufs, i|iialilipH, 
jiioporlioiis, ninl ihe ni i niigciiii'iit tJieieof, 
to puiimiLe KiK'Uil iiitervtiuuw uuinng mein- 
b(*rw of nnivereiUrH mid college, s, niid to dU- 
heriiiiiuU' infoniiiilion on the HUbjecls above 
immtioimd ” 

The opinion of ihe Imrenuis lobe bail by any 
(me iiiteiested, wiLlnmt clmrge, and was fumuled 
Clirongli an nmdeiiur interest lo 111] a nerd of tJm 
colleges and iinivnf^ilies iii cnllatiiig inforina- 
lion and securing cdiiin'liiess iii Du* use of iiea- 
deimc cuulumv — Ihc regulia of ibe cdurnimnai 
army Cl C L 


Reforoacea; — 

riiicfit [lonih^ rtr Ui’V Jolai niirlu afrl, I.L 1) , 
1'8A , Ilcrtfir Ilf .SI Murj-'H Mi/nlro-ic 

Aflaiiu; fJnn'Jii e/ ArniJuior ('inJiiOfr lUuniiL from 
AII>[iiiv 'Ir^/rn, II MU 

Cd-Tinioi', I Join Ci, wins. L’n/z/iaA f'ea/irm/’, \’nl 1*, 
II. Lt:> ((.niiiliiu. lUlHl ) 

CoafnrJicj n/ fAr Mtuthfrt of the (>uircrsit(/ vf Osfirrd 
‘Jl pliiUs ClHfurd 

CaUumra vf the f’ninrsdf/ nf f Viei^iric/tfr 21 pliUcH 
C'aiiihiiilKi' 

I'AiuiiOn'i P. \V f'uafiuin' tn J'liyl/iuik (I.nudon, 
180(1,) 

La Ctmix, ('rfilnmff avd Drrsi iJiirjrpj 

ihe MnUilt' A uch, (LipJidirii, 1H77 ) 

T/KOYaiU), CMlin^i- II < ‘. VA'.f’ri/j roitifroii'a lo .L/iinri'j. 

(AUi-my. N V , LMia ) 

J OrfiiTd ntul Ui (UdUofi (hiHiflini, IhllH ) 
WkliiB, j. ()r/enJ fnaro ('i Neuiny II hlordi ) 
'r \V Lf (/irtif;«/ii tif itnd Atvtftrmnil ('ohnrs 
(Iil)lllli>ll, i.S7li ) 

Woon, T W, The fliijrcrB. Ciciuuii. fimt //nr'fH f\J 

Jirituf/i, (’ofonudt Imlv\n and Ir/Jinnoi f 'riirirrfiOr « 
aieJ (/'oll/utif (LijjjUoij,) 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM — iSee Fltmiou 
OF Tnvciii.vd oi A<’\nj:\iir FriiiKiui.M (for 
FiiimuuM or Lhvii.viMi, sei' eSishim) 


ACADEMICIAN. — See Knucvi’ioNAi. Jnuu- 


namhm im Amuiikm 


ACADEMIE (ICngliab, aCaiiMh) — Tlie 
hivRi 'll iiniL in llie ndnunislrnin e oignm/aium 
of the Fioueli edin atuimd .system IMie iiiiieLy 
depai tiiionts iulo uhieb lY/inee is dixided 
are groui>ed in a more ui les*, rii bill ary fjislimii 
into .seventeen aeiideiiin'e 'liie^ie are Al.x, 
IWaam^ou, llordeiuix, ('i\eu, (‘buudidiY, Clei'- 
inoiiL, Dijoii, fiieiiolde, Lille, Lyons, Mmitpel- 
liei, KiLiiry, Pun.s, Poilii'is, Itiniiien, 'rouluuhi', 
and Algier, mieli one hiking ihi name fioiii the 
city \\lnrb ia ih nlVieini sent, iHid each exerpt 
Cluuulidi’jV and Algier luiviug iIh na ii uiiivi'usity 
The adiTiiiiiHlrati vi‘ olliisT of the aeiidi'iiiy ih tJic 
rector, who i.s at the liead of all three di’giei'Hof 
imstiiietion, ciemeiilarv, seeondiur, and higher. 
(Tbc Mmnitci' of Pubive lusirurtiim ih the rec' 
tor of llic Aeademv of Paiis, hiii liis aetivo 
fnnctioiiH, AS far ns this jiiii liculur academy is 
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concriiH'fl, nu’ lo ii \iri‘-rcTlr>rO 

Under Liu* rcclnr iiif in niiiiiy ru'mli’iuy iin 
flpciUoi’ri as IhiTC ar^* (Iciiarliiu rilK iii Liu* iu imU 
ciny, aUliniiKli Tarn Inn M'scral aildiliipiiiil 
iiiH|][’(!Li)n. 'riu’Hi' urudrinh's xarv ^rciiOy 
111 H\/^^ (iTid iilijnirlaiiM*, raiiiriiiii rniiii Tanw, 
willi iiiiu) dejuuUiU'iiH uii<i iipjirnMiiiuli'lv Jive 
find tliri'e (iiiailcrs niilliujiH uf iirniilr, luCljurii- 
iw5ry, M'lLli Duly hM» di'piirl iiiriiH iirirl fiuier 
Lluiii imveiiLv-i-i^lili llioiJMiiiid iiiliiiluJuiilH 

iSi'i' UiivMrK, ICiMTr^'irns in, 
academy, a term tleriMsl riuiii (.lie ( In i-k 

inaSVjacia, iVSU^MlJl <»f AlKi'in, wmlaid uut 

liv Ciinoii lunl jirc^i'nh'd lo Uii* ri(> us piiMir; 
jiloaHiinj^nniads IL was here lliat Plain ineliuid 
discMSHnl with liis pupilH, jiimI here liis /alliiweiH 
csLaljlislidd Lheinsidves an u M*liti(d Ilenre Uio 
nniiin “ Academy” eaiiie \o he apjdied la lliein, 
aiul frnin Lius use wus adopled KeuiTidly lu refer 
Lo niiyHchonloi jdner* of h'cirniufr oi auv inhueiri- 
lioii ijf men fnrmeil fur llie iMirsiiil of Jileruiy or 
Hcienlihe oi lulislu! iiivinLiKnlion The library 
mill nriiversiLy of Ale\uj|ilriri are said lo |ia\o 
orjf'iiiaLed ftoiiiHUeli an iiihliLiilioii, fouiuleil by 
PLuletuy Solei. And UhtirleinaKiie aiirl Alnini 
arc eri'fliLed \\ilh llie j-siulilHliiiieut of mi 
acudeiiiy for Ihe nUidv of Kfoumuvr, ihelorh', 
jmeLry, histoiv, and mallu'iimlieH lliil it was 
diiriiifr Uie UeiiiLissanei' llial llio aeadeni^ in llie 
hiMiHi* of an iisioeiiLlion of iilerary men sprani; 
inlo ])Oiniliiiilv with llie isbieided classes, 
IHiiLicidurly wiLb Ibe iinsloeriiey, \slio hem 
found an oulleL foi llmr aeli\ilv. Alllioimli 
IJie ae 'I den IV iimv h/ivi‘ nrij(iinilj'd emlier or ni 
aiioLhei' eounlrv (Helainiii is said lo have lm<l iiii 
aradinny in llie Iwelfih eeiilur\ ), lliilj h llin 
Kcene of iLs fuller developineril, and nnlv oim 
nfclier insliLuLiDii, Lhe Icailfinff of Finntl (rttnw^^ 
roiimlnl at Tfiuloiisi* in i;J!3.j lo uwiird pn/es 
Lo HuoeC'Hsful TioiibadouiH, lias luid a loii^e] and 
luove imveessfid eiueev, eoiiUmiuiy!; in eMsleuee 
to the ])re^e]lL Linii! for llie eneoiiraf^enienL of 
poeLiy, The eai'liesL aeiiileinies weie fonndisl 
for Lhii advane(‘in(‘iiL of llie sLudy, hi^l of elassi- 
enlj and soon afleiwanls of Ilidian, lilei aline 
Tile P/n/rone .linde/ni/ was Founded id I'hireiiee 
111 1 17 1 uiider Llie pul lomme of ( ‘nsniode' Mi-diel 
foi Llie sliiilv of philoloirv and lli(‘ philosopliy 
of Plain, Lo whifli wtsesoon adileil llie works 
of Jhirile iind oilier Ilalian wrileis Aflei the 
evpiihioii of Mie Mi*di(‘i and Uie dhsoliilion of 
Lla* ai'adioiiv 111 [."li?, Llii* woik, parlieiilarly tlio 
hliidv of Ilaliiiii wrileis, «us lakeii up liy (ho 
Acntivuuf lif /'Vfife/fM', loKI Xiiineroils assrieia- 
Lums were ftinwd for Uu' sinue piuytise ui rdl 
parts of iLaly, Lhi’ iiiosl famous beiiit; llie 'Irnr- 
(tcuun tlvlla Urn.vm or /'’in’/nudorifai, Llie “aeail- 
mny of Lhe aifleil ones," foniied m loK?. 
Thu iioadeinv juil dished in JOIH 11 lO TV 
rMhidfoio fh'|L« rVasro. Incorporated with 
two oLliei soeieLies iL aid I in evislciiPL* 
Aciuliiinies of ii Minilar cJiaiaaLei hoiin came 
to he estaldislied lliroii^liouL JCuiopc In 
1017 Dre Fruchtbniigende Ocselhohaft was 


founded ii1 Wtsinar lo fosler a study of the 
(Jeriimn lan«iiatte and rlietoiici mid lo «oL Die 
Hlandaids for a distiiielively (lerniau educaLioii 
urifl ijioralily Its mfliieiice, liowe\cr, was 
ne\er slronp The fluther dovelopiiiciit of Lhe 
litfi'iirv aeiuleiny took place in I’uimT iiiuler 
lhe jialionu^ru nf J.oiiih XIV and Ins inimslors. 
Tile Frvurh dro/fniii/ oriKmutiMl from a jirivatr 
Hoeiely formed for llie Htudy of I'^reiicli liLcrti- 
tiire It reieived Us eliniLei fioiii Die ICiiip, on 
the ler'iniinieiidalioii of Hielieliisi, in 10^0 TLs 
null was " lo reunliiLe the larimraj^e and i eiider it 
jJiire, ('(ofiiieiit, and nipiihh' of Lreutinp the aria 
ivnd svienees." Us most important work 
^^as lhe JHsiie of tlie Dirliniiary m JOHO, wliicli 
lias lieeii eoiiMautly Hiippleineiiled WiLli tliia 
Aciuleiiiy all FiimeJi lileniry inyn have been 
rojiiiected U|ion the inerits of a body which aL- 
leiiiplH lo net IIS a High Court of Letters it h not 
iieeesHary lo enter Iicre. Durinjir tlio Jlcvolii- 
Uoii tlio FreiieJi Academy, along wiLh oLlier cxisU 
ingaeadeniieH, was iiii oipoi altul in the 
An aeiuleiny of lliis typo was never formed 
III Kiigbind. Arising out of the htiidy of lilera- 
luie, acadeimc/ifoi lliebliuly of airlueolagy ami 
Jnstory iiio'ie In 1701, iiiiiler the jiatronagc of 
Iht King, the Itoynl Aaidcmif of Itu\ci \plious mid 
Af (‘fill Is was fni'med, pninaidy for the pwvposc 
of sll^^(re^tinK f^iiilable de'.igns and inoinoriaLs lo 
eoninieiiioiate lli(‘ vork of Coins XTV, niiil 
Neeondiinly for the .study and tlisiMission of the 
Hiihjis't geiieiiilly In IT.'iri the Acntfcnii/ uj 
}inni}anfum was eslahlislied at Kajdi'S For lhe 
iiLudy mid cIjm'Ussioii of nnlujiiUies 'J'his 
iie/ideiny published an anmiinl of iJs luni in 
177/1111 till* \utichitii f/j I'hailfuuf, 

Jliit it was ill the field of i^ririice Ibat the 
ricadeiny had its gieiUesl and inohL uiinerffni 
nureess The univei ‘lilies in Lhe MwenLeeiilh 
and eigliteeiilli eeiiluiv did not look wilii favor 
on Die RLuily of ,seieiice, and except in a feu 
(leriuau luuveisilies iui em'duvageiuonL was 
given 1(1 il The Aemleiny alTorik'd an excelleiil 
oigiuii/iilion foi lliii.se whose nileiesls weie 
hliorigly M'lenlilie _ 11 is a niiiLler of iioLe IliaL 
lhe hesl work in seicnee has been doiie oiil^'ide 
the iiiiiveisities and hiigidy Dnougli Die eii- 
coijriigeineiil of lhe aeiuh'inie.s The earliis^i 
Heierilifie ai-arleinj was founded in 1 ’>(11) ii( 
Naple.s — Die ftna AVrirho » 7 >i \o/io(rf 

— Die iiienilieisliip in wliieli was open only lo 
tlio.se wlio liiid made Hoine disemeiy m iiierli- 
eine or pliiiosophy, IneuiTing Die rsii.spieions of 
till* Chiireli, iiiis luiuh'iiiy was .speedily iIn- 
hnlveil. All aeiuleiny wiLli Mniilar aim was 
ftirnvd id Uomeundei Lhi- iidiueiice of redeiiRO 
f 'esi, liearnig the luiine A?»rci, oi Lhe lynxes. 
Tlie Acnulrntiti del Cnnfuto at Eloipnee (l()r)7- 
1007) was a society fouiuh'd foi the purpose 
of eoiulueling e\peiiinriUs Of Lins aendeiny 
ToTneeili, Liu* mvenlor of the bwromefer, a 
membei In Eranec the Old Acndany of Sncncc^, 
winch began as n priyaLc hociely, was given a 
charter at the guggeilioii of Colbert m 16GG, 
Sections w'cre organized for the study of mnilic- 
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matica, cliciiiislryj' pruNinrifl were 

given to mcniljcrfl by tlio Eiiij?, mid Miriiey 
waa pravkiod Tor inslnimriila DMnirtofj and 
Pascal were memberd of lliH imlilulion, mid Sir 
Isaac NewLon bcciiinc a foroiKJi a.'iHOrialc*, mid 
after lIiG academy recoiiHti tided in ImJu 

every I'leiioli flciciilist of nolii waa a jucmbcTi 
After beiiiR nbolirtiipd in 1702 the ftyiidmy 
wag rDvivcii and lecoivutiUitcd w IK12 Ihc 
CfVYliest scienLific academy m (lenuiiny wiis UU' 
Colfcfliuiu <l.WiosuMi, foumled by d. Sliinn 
in 1072, profcaaor at AUorff, fur the roneliliini 
and rliscUHSion of experhiieiiH At Llic rue- 
gcation of Leibnitz, Frederick I oh t a 1)1 ia lied 11 m 
Jloynl Acadenitj of Wcienci) at lloilin in 1700 
It wag rcconsUtatecl in 1H12 with four HoelioiiH, 
physical, mathomnticjil, iiliiloaophienl, ami liis- 
tonca] The rcRiilar incinbeia are jiaid. Among 
ita membera the academy hn^ inchidcd tin? 
two Hiimboldta, Bn-vigny, ScWcicrmacbcr and 
Bankc. Under the inllvicnce of Ihc prevail- 
ing tendency a few foUowcrtj of llacoii inel Lo- 
getber lu IG 15 for Ilia discuHRion of expnrimeuLul 
society. Out of Lhese mccLiiiKa mono the Jtonfil 
Society iq.v ). whicli received its ehartoi in 1002 
Two otlicT (levclopmcnta of the ac ad 01113" have 
been foi llio study of medicine nntl Rnrgery 
{Noiurae Cumsi or Leopolthne Aendemy in 
Geumnny, f 1062, Academy of i’wrffriy in Viciuia, 
and ilio Iloyal Academy of Medicine in Franco 
arc the most iinporlaiii) and tiie line arln [the 
Jloyal Aciitlcmy of Arli in England, f 170H, mul 
the Acnrfciijy a/ Paudinp nnd A'cnlptin'e in 
Parie, C. 16-18, arc cousiucumia pxauiplcR) _ 

Tliia type of academy haa dcvelopetl in the 
United States, beginning with llin dmciicrm 
PkilosophicalSocieiy.oi which HGnjjinini Fiank- 
lin was the originator in 1743. In 1780 Llio 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences caino 
into being for the study of American aiUiquitieg 
and natural history, In 1812 was loiiiulcd llio 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science^ which 
soon developed a hhrnry and miiBCiim of eon- 
aulerablo Vfllno, paYticiilnily in ihc fields of orni- 
thology and conchology. In 1S63 the A^ilionnf 
Academy of jSciencc was chiivLcred by CougiORS 
ng an official organ for hcionlific iuveatigatLoii. 
In 1808 the Washington Academy of Science 
was foimod by the iiicojporaljoii of sovcinl 
societies woikiiig in Wnshiiigton. A further 
development la the American Academy of 
Political and Social iSricncc, founded in 1880 
in Philadelphia Local academics also exist 
for the oncDiiTageincnl of hiio aria 
ConrUy Academies. — In the iniddlu of Iho 
BixUentU cciiUu’y arose, under the infivienco 
of treaLiuos like if Coifco-iaiio oC GoRlighonr (ij,d.) 
the advocacy of a type of school where the Haiw 
of noblemen niid landed genii y could obLuiii the 
courtly training which the public schools of llio 
day did not ofTcr. Tlicac schools woio known 
na Academies. In the curriculum wcio included 
cvcicisca ill arms and gymnastics, Lnliii, modern 
Uupages, practical mathematics, and luLurnl 
philoaophy, Such n typo of education is 


sketdird by f'ir lliirufilirry (JillM'it in Queen 
Nli:ah(lh''i Anidrmjf, l.'iTJ, forili a jiroj- 

eel for the eduniLinn of Ihe niirdn of the court 
niid olliiTS of Llie >oiUli of nolulily uud gr-iilhu 
men." A I'iin^pirmnn feuliiTe lu llu^ hook is 
the emphii'^H whn li h lunl im llie iTiiiuiug m 
Ku^IihIi Tliv eniin* uim of iUh type of ednen- 
lUiii limy be muuuu'd up in (iilberl'H own lim- 
RUiiKO, " Fm wueh an govin u eonmumveulH might 
riiUier to bend Ibruihrlx rn to llie praeliec 
Ihereof tliun to be lu'ri lo the bookHli cireinu- 
niance^ of ihe The piai'lirtd end was 

UienTon; iippiu juohL in Llu^ f nniiin^ of the nriide- 
inics iSVveral oilier \u»rkK of ihe siunn kind 
nppenred in the Mxleeiiili and ReveiileeiUli 
ceil tunes. The le.siill of Die leiideiiey was /iceii 
ill the rjHO of neadeiiiies at lliin lime In (Jer- 
iiiaiiy liiein wn« a MidL"»])reml dex ehqnnoiib of 
them under the idle of J/if/i niAmh niun In 
PriuMT they v,i*re euenvuagrd by llirheheu, 
uiidei whose paUuiiaKe the Anub‘m> iif Tmna 
was cHtahliHlu'd, where Uie pupils wen* (iiught 
nliytiioal aeieiire, iiia UiejiiaUcH, gfogrupliy, 
Freiiel), rtrilinii, ^p^^uiali, liihUny, lidaldry, 
and JiiarlJid aenmipliHljim iits At Tuill.v there 
was a siinilui aeadeniy inidrTnoal jialioiuign. 
Ill KngJiiiid tlie Blronge/^l advcM'ato of llii.s 
type of ediicatioii nnn Milton (0 e ), nlio in L]ie 
Tinrtfitc nj ICdundinn (IIIIO fully develops tlio 
nim« and ideids n'lireheiiled hi tin' iiesileiny, 
The Tiacliilr is ail 11 le more vain aide ii,s iL \\a.H 
habed on MiUoii'h prai’liral eNpeneiiee, for a 
Hhort time, at any rate, in keeping an ariuleiny 
In lOIO u piHiposivl WUH iniule in the LluUbe of 
Lords idinul the en'Otiiig of an Aeiuleiay, for 
the breeding ami training up of young iiobleiuen 
nml gentlemen " Tin* iiltempL to iutruduec 
iicadeniieH into Kiiglund did not sneered. Tlio 
CMperiineiilH of Sir Jiiiltlia/rir (ieibier (Kill)) 
and of FaiihtTL (1(>S2) in J^oiidoii were hIioiI' 
lived The a cade lines as tleveioped in Franco 
and (lonnaio; perroniied an iinporlaiiL riiiicUmi 
ill inodend/ing thn eiirneiilinn of ihe secoiidai}' 
Hchoifi, In I'highnid the HUggehtion eonliiined 
in Milton's 7'rfirpj<« apiieai^ in a modified form 
U) have been taken up iu the arndriuiea of the 
disH enters, wlucli arose a lesuk of the reliRimia 
intolerance oC the peiiod. (Hcc (Ii.ntu\, Edu- 
cation OP.) 

NonconforDilst Acadciiiics — Jly llio Act 
of Uniformity (16(12) not only u(‘Jo disHcnlcifl 
excluded from iiiijvei.sitv piivilege.H, hill tlioso 
who by Unit Lime had ali'eiidy enjiJjiieted Llielr 
iiniverHily educalioii weie delmiTeil fiom tearli- 
ing by blio necessity of oLlaniiiig il biHlion'H 
hccuM) Tho lesnlt was Dial Diosti who iiid 
alteinpl Lo Leach did ho by htealLh or were 
couincllcd In move ahmiL by the lelen thwarts 
of lIu'Iv poraecuUiiH. Il was in the nnrlh nf 
England partieuliirly ill at the need of luglicr 
cdiiciUioii was nioHl felt, (’romwell had at- 
tcinptcd lo inecL tlio deniaiul by cstahliglniig the 
Univeiaity of Duiliaiii (qv) in 1057, but tlio 
patent waa witlidrawii at iho HcRtoration. 
Of tho two ihoubaiid noiiconrormiat ininistcrfl, 
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who w(TP l>v Mm* Art of riiifiknn- 

ily, iiiimy wrn* MriM'ii l»y ‘iijiin* by 

cljtiicr*, oLliCM by lln- iin M uf lr;niiiiiK U|» hiic- 
cr'iHorH Lo Lln* iMJiininrirniiisl iiiiiiiHlrv, lo ifi L 
ii[) [ir.adoiJiM At lir^L iimmi} biiinij iL iIiIIm'iiIL 
III iTnuif'ilo it to tin II’ ' oii‘-fM-nrf Ln ^ivi' ]ii|r|irr 
|[iiLriirlioii, foi llii’V ft'b roHiniiTu il by Iho 
[rniilniLiMJii o:illi of ()\frinl or < ’iiiiibi fioiii 
iin|iarliii^ in lion of iniiMT^'ily l uik. 

UkliiiialHv' llio lUi^iMunil Mi.il Mio inMi only 
npjilii'd lo Ill'll il 111 Ions wliicli i^iiiorrd ilonroi-i 
))H*vailr(l, ikiiil Mio rb*'‘’Ouliii|' jo'iob'inii'*! nrosi* 
miblTniMit |>riil*ior llio >‘niiTin \ , bur iiioio |i'ir- 
tiriilarly iii lairn-Hlim’ ‘iiifi Vorksbiio 'riii* 
clioin; uf Mio lilli* "ioaob mv ' foi Mm m* iii*'IiMi- 
Lioih iii'iv In' (i.’iri'il liro k nMii'i' lo .MiKoh'h 
iHr, Ml bcLIrr to Mii* ji|i|ibr;il miii of Mm* h*iin 
by ('iiImu aiul Mii* fouinlri*^ of llu- rmvn-ily 
of T'Miiil]iii|,di III uijt\ «*i >')lh M uliirb wvn' rs- 
labliHlinl \mLIioiiI Mio mum linn of Mu* ro|K' 
(lOiiciallv tlii'Hr* unc (aimliL bv ojio 

mail, laid’ I\mi or Mu 1*0 m*m>IiiiiL (ulon Won* 
'riit* jinpiE hidnioil in Mu* linn'll* of 
blu' Milor, 1111(1 nfir'ii llui>\N in Micir lot wiMi bim, 
wiidi, nwiii(( lo dll' i*\ ri-ni]|M'iLdiiJ|; ilaii^rr of 
]UfH(>di(ioii, III* roiiiid jt iid'O'Siiiv lo 1110 VO 
froiii oTii* lovMi lo niioMid, l'iH|iM'Ml)y M11; 
LuIoih i'odI M ini'll ns ib^'^oiil nii; loiiii'ild ‘i, niid lliu 
iu'ro'<-.ilo of io'C(’|jliii« oalln iiiMilvi M Mii' ir- 
iiinval of Mil* lO'.'ob'iMV Tla* sluddils wdi* nob 
(li'a\Mi aloiM' fioiii uiiiniii; I In* ih'^idiloM, for Mm 
ariiildiiii's vvdi’ "ol up ns u jirolr"! iimiii-'l Llio 
H'liL^iniiH iii[ij]daii 4 'o of I Im* iiiijv 1*1 'dlii *1 and an ii 
ilriiiaiid lliai *•1' il*^ of Inn iiin^ Mliunld bo ojjcii lo 
all 'riuis UaiU-v, E.ul of Osford, \vbo lulH’ 
nitrodiii'i'il Mu* Si'liisiii Mill, vmis oilui'iLlrd in nil 
ncaildiiv, mi loo won* TliriiniiH Scrkni, liiLd’ 
A]i'liliis|i(j|i uf ( 'niildbiiry, niul Ibillrr, laid' 
Jbiliuj) of Diii'liiuii and aiiMinr of llic 
Al bill Ifio (‘lasH of sIimIi'iiIh wIio \m*i(‘ iItiivmi 
lo Mir* acnildiiics \m*ii* in a pipMliuii lo iiiuuiUliii 
lIu'iuM'lv i*s; laid, lio\\(*\d, llicv won* drawn 
from !i piioii*! I'lass, and furolH foi lliciv Hiippm b 
w’d'o I 'slablislu'il 'rim hulopdolonls of boiidnn 
bad lao snili ruinls midor Mii' cliuiKi* of tlm 
lnilc’pdMli*iil biiml Moaid and LIm* Kiiik's llrnd 
iSiidaly Many ib’imiulod on mid M'd’ivcd pn- 
\ali' nmnifjci'iid* find lM'r|in''<ils in loldiLion 
lo rlissn“, niirl llcbiow, li'i’Liiri*s \V 4 ‘ri' ('ivdi at 
lla* at'inli'iiiMM on llioolo^y, loKH*, ylliian, 
iialinal ]ilii)osojiliy, MUoivluloifV, pimmiiJiUjlony, 
and I'loonolimv balm wiih Llio laiij;iiaiin nf 
iiiHli iidioii and Miiivdsnliun, wiMi only ali^lit 
O'vcojrl loiM, miMI Mm* (‘luinni* lo I'liiwllsli waa 
inlioihici'il Ipy I )odilri(l^i* 'i'ku* sLii(I(*iiIh ilid 
mil I'd'dvi' jipifpiiiiiLion foi I In* iniiiHlrv abmi*. 
bill for lodliciiu' and [Mildii* lifi^ Tlir hliindaid 
wliu'Ii was iilLiiiiM’d in Mn* nmml rourm* of four 
years inav hi* jmlpd fiom Uie fact Miat on leav- 
inf^ ilui aeiitlrinies nliidc‘nls worn jieripiUcd 
lo Ki'ailiiiili* (lb one of llu* .SeoLliali iiiiivoi ‘liliea 
aflei one session 

Tim earliest neadrmv was eatablihlied bv 
Tlicimrd Eranklaiul in bia house at Ualliiiiell, 
Yorkaliire, in JG71) Eranklaiul, wliti vena a 


p;rafliialr' of ('ainbridf;(* niid vvas .selerleci for nn 
npiioiiilinent iiL Durlinin University, was a 
limn of hUoiiK peisoiialily, jiiid bad liud iJio 
nuiniRi* U) beard Cliailes 11 on Llie ieji|[lioii9 
ipjeslion. In npUi' of iiuiiioroiis vieisslliides, 
Im Hiiceoefled iTi keepiiiK lim iiead(‘Tiiy LoHi‘llirr 
for Iwenlv-i'i^lii yeais llis simcessor was 
Tnnnlbv Jollm who reinovetl lo ALLerehITr in 
VorkslMre A laii^e iiuniber of oMiei ueaddiiii s 
soon ftillowrd III an iiiiliKikou hdioH llofrim 
and JldiimLl f//isbuy of /Ji's.'rrji/tr.s, boiidroi, 
duniii‘rale lliMLy-five iiearlonurd 
fioiu EiJirikluinrs fmiinliiMon t*o J 7 ,S(k Ei'rluiiJS 
Mil' leaf lir>i w bo Imil Mu: widest inlliieiiee, 
larlidiliiih Ibniui^li Ins lexlbooks, was i’lnlip 
IriddndF^e i' ), who had ihalK<' of Mn* nciul- 
einv lit Noi lliuiiipLoii for Lw'eiity-lwo >enid 
and inluidiieeil Ibe praelire of leetuniiir m 
Eiiji'lisli With Doddridfre llie puisecmlioii of 
the dissenlin^ li'anlids caiiiii to an end, Lliioiif^li 
Mm inlervdilimi of Meor^?e III on ins behalf, 
when ail aL(dn])t was made lo hriiif; him lo 
trial. Iloildi'](l|^i*'s aeadduy was moved Ijy Ins 
MM'eesHrn lo I Jiivdili’i , wheVe Joseph EiiesLley, 
who liilr'i' hniKi'lf Laii^dit in Mm nendeniy iib 
M'lirnn^ioii, was u sLiideiit Towiiid Ihe end 
of Mn* rif^lileenLli eeiiLur} llie nelivity of Llio 
iiulM'uiifiiriiiist aeiideiiiie.s eanie Lo iin end, 
willi the exeeplioii of llie i^Iaiiohesler Aisuleniv. 
foiiniled llilMI iiiid hiler i'('nioyi*(l to F.oiidoii iiial 
liiuv loeiildl at Oxford ns A^llnelle^l(•l' ('ollei»e 
The ^('iviee of Mu* luineiinrolinisl aeadeniie.i 
lo haiirlisli rdiM til lull eiiniiot be oveirnled. 
A L II linn* w Ill'll iL lar;'e iniiiiber of ea^er hliub'iiLs 
winiUl have Ueui exelwddl fuuw Urn umyeiMUes 
Miey rili'ppe^t in and veiy inlefiualely lilled the 
bieiieli. hy Mieir alLeiilloii lii subjeets wliieh 
wen* beyond llu M‘oi»i* of Mie uMiveisilie.s, lliey 
eiiiiliibii(.eil ill ii^sisliiif; llie iiMideiii biaiielu's of 
Iduniim lo obliiin a footluihl in I']ii^liiiid 
Williunt Mie .sli’iiiiK eonsci'Milisni mill dovolioii 
lo foi ms of llii'dhler iiuiveihilies, the iieiideTnira 
well* eniinenlly pio|?icsi.iye and ad up table to 
new' needs. Sinee Mieie was not any 1 e«ti ielioii 
us lo Mil* leiiRlIi of Mm eourses, studeiils were in 
a posilioii lo ro fiom one aciulomy Lo nnotber 
111 seal eh of whaL Milled them best Tho 
eariieslness of llio leaeliei.s wjio wcie luibsepiiro 
in a lireliini' iiiiiveisily aii]ioiihtmenl eoiild nob 
Inib hn* the eiitliiiHiasiii of llioir Rliuleiils On 
Lh(*ii SCI \ MI'S lo n(jiM'oiirorinilv and the prin- 
eiple of loleialioii this is not Mm ]ilaeo to eiiliii^c 
(See Dis’si.vriJiis and Education) 

In Aniericn — fSet oiulnry educalion in Ainei’' 
mil liasiippeure(l,.sii(*eesHiM‘ly, under tliieo doiiii- 
niuiL tyjH' foriiiH, Mm (balin) Riiuiiiiiiir sehool 
of Lin* I'nloniiil peiiod, Mm iieadcmy of tho, early 
lepiiblie, mid llie public liifili aduml, since the 
Civil War Tim eoloninl Riammar acliool wna a 
eluse rcprndiicLinii of ila KiirIlsIi iirotobypc. It 
teiuled, c spec I ally in New' llnRliuid, Lo be* local 
ill its pationnRc Its prime function was to 
ht boys for the university. Its curriciihim, 
ai'eordiiiRly, coiibisted (properly) of only Latin 
and Circck In ihcoiy, balm was the exclusive 
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innBUnge, not only o[ the Bchoolroom, IniL ivlfln 
q[ tliG playgroaiid, Whon Dm cM|^ciu;i<*s (jf 
]>rftctjcal life did force tlio Bifimiimr hcimol lo 
Ijrovido Kagliahi writing, [intl anlhinohn, Hurli 
sUKUefl were looked upon m cxlraiieoii.H, in^ 
troduced incfcly "in order to qiiiilify mirli for 
IjiiMiirss oa jutcmlcd to iimko no rmLIicr jnuft- 
rcbs in iDnrmng." ^^loreover, foi the 
part, llio eraiTniiJir acliool lind grown up witliiii 
aomes (lominaiifc religious ostnbiiHlimoiU wliieli it 
in turn, teiulccl to pcrpcUiato This ay as nw Irun 
of the Episcopal arinLooracy of Mtirylttiwl, 
Virginia, and South Oaioliiia na it wan of tlio 
Puritan liicrarehy of Ncav ICngland 
As ll\D oighLeenth cenlvivy progrc'^cd, lids 
unity of original control was Hliiikcu. Wlulo- 
/ield and the "N^cw Lights" Btirred thaniLrcjirhcd 
jeligioiia ctMiflervutibin from Cicorgia lo Masm- 
cUusetta AKoatotPi'csbytciiftiiScoLcUaiid Irisli 
entered into the MiddTo and Sonllinm colo- 
nies Jkptiata mere used in numbers, imd Alctli- 
odiam begftn to bo felt. Tiio dny of the nou' 
conformist wna at hand. At the same Liino 
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there was risinR cvcrywhcYo an Amoyicun spirit 
which began to bo conscious of itself aiicl dcMrnurt 
of settling American problems in an AiriiTicnn 
way New institutions weia dcmniidod It 
has been shown in tho picceiUng Bectiuu Uoav 
that after the Uestoration tho neadoiiiy aiosu in 
England to meet, in an individual rnsliioii, Llio 
nonconfonTiUb need of eilucalion, Probably 
the American academv is not so much a direct 
transplauLirig of the JEiiglish inafcitutioii as it la 
a spDnlnuoou.s outgrowth fiom soincwliut aiiuio- 
ROUS circumatanccsv The old Rianvuuu achool 
had been cxclusivo in aim and eiiriieuliiiii, 
the university wan Us nnson (Vtlrc The new 
lusliiiiUou uiw'^t be ilemoevatic, anavsering to a 
majority who arc not lo go lo col logo Moris- 
ovor, it muat furnhli a training moiu evidently 
Hvntpd to UiQ domunds of a new conn try, 
Latin imd ceased to be thclLUiguage of pruelieei 
loaiiiingj the Anicrieaiia iccoBiiinotl the fact 
ScicncG ns nu agency of civilizjilioii uim begin- 
uiu^to be felt, at least in poambibly An over- 
extending frontier demanded a Hchool that 
could care for pupils from i cm ole dislnncca. 
I'icxibihty to meet xvidcly varying local needs 
Avas nil osaentinl requisite, In this aiUmlioii Lhu 
academy arose, 


To ,Mtale wliero iu AmiTica tlio aeadomy ongi- 
iiiileil IS lint ea*iy. Many eoiihnliTiKioii.H doiiy 
Unit rredit lu llio free M-liudl or " iieadciiiy 
of " (Ml nr lest own " (S (’ ) in 1712, ait hough iin 
carlior iqjplienlnm of lIio Utiii Ui n Heeuudiiry 
Mehoul has liron poinlod niil, cuid ])i(ivisioji nns 
then* iiiado fur iiuvignlinii and Miirvojing aiul 
nlhef UM'ful mid iinu tu nl luLrls of Uw inaihe- 
inn Lien " Nur nui I he ereiiit bi‘ gi\oii to Teii- 

linit’a "Log ('olh'MO” ill Niuv -PerHoy (1711(1), 
wbu'h WhUeliehl in i71V.) ealled an '* neiidonij'," 
aUhoiigli Dili AAuH [he pan-iil of Uie " loj; col- 
lege " nioveiiiiuit anioii^ llie riiwbyleniiiis; 
and Llie "log enilego ” ilid in iimny renjiceUs 
belong Ui the, iieadeuiy l>pv Tn ruuikhn'» 
Plnlndeliihia aendeiny (proposed iTd.'l, r«iiali> 
lislied 17-71) no uxeetiliou eiiii be taken (SVe 
TBNNaii*yAKi\, llMVbiihiTY n>'.) T'ype mid 
nanui unite, uppaieiiily for iJn* (iist tune m 
Aiufiiea* Hy gwieriil coiihCMJt Huh Iihh lift-ii 
takni IH Iho lii^t Hear ease of the AiniTieiiii 
academy An llie Ke\obUnin dre^Y ninr, tliu 
Pre.ibvliTians ami olher iioiieoiironiiiNts tH> 
tnblisiied, rH|jeeiully in the middle iiiid houihorri 
coimiies, m'londiuy ‘^ehiioli svhieli they fie- 
queuily culled mudeiuii’s Kiiigatnu, NA\, 
and NomuiIc, X .1,, |inu ided " aeiuh'iiiicH " in 
177d and 177-7 leMjjeetivi ly, llv I71MI Die new 
type of Hi'huulw.is dehnip'ly ertlubhnhed in all 
purLs of till* nalion Aiiniiig Hiieei/ie iiihdlii- 
tioiiH, till! Pluilijis iieadeiini'4 at Aiidovei (178(1) 
and hixflei (1781) mid IxIII'iiiiih Hall (1787) 
at I’ltitbuHh, 1 1 1., deserve VHiieeiul luitiee fur 
then far-ieaclnng iiiPiueiiee 

Whilo the [leadmiijes me jjiinim lly iiiHlitiitloiis 
of '^eini-priviite m luinl nrYgin, umst of tl\e 
fitiites aHHisleii in then foiirifliiig uinl Hiippoil, 
Hoveral alule.s provided nyateins (leoigia ruid 
New York JiirnisU llie jiiohI intereitnig eaily 
U'KUilutUiii, eLUih ui Luui euiiuuHly aulieiiiatnig 
the Qthei (i(‘orgi(L'n eoiiHtitutioii of 1777 called 
for " Hclujols " in cm h county, "Miiqioitcd lit 
tho Roneral expense of the hlule In 17S!I her 
icRisliLtiiia piriviiled by luiul eiulonuieiiL fur u 
syhLcin of eoiinly ucadeiiiie'J, and on Feb 1^7, 
17SI, similmly ondoucil u iiiiiveHity. Now 
York, on Muy t, 17M, oluirlercd a uiiivoroity 
ami provideil foi " aebools uiid eollcKCS " lo liii 
purhs of tho university (llm ejriule of the helionls 
ui)t being speoilivd). ticurgiu unu'iuled her 
miivcHity uhaiter in 17Sr>, reqiiiniijf Dint 
"nil pulilK! Hilmoh . , hIiuII be eojiHnIeicd uh 
piirl.s or iiieiiibei.i of the iini veiHity " Tim 
uiuvoraity HhonUl " pieaeulu' whaL huuicliert 
. . ba laiigliL . in each'*; mid hlioiihl 
" also oxiiniiii(‘ niid ici’oinineiid the itiHlruetnrH 
lo be mplaynd in tlunn." In 1787 Ne^v York 
amended her 1781 net hd uh to aiitlioii/e and 
loqmre the regi^iils " to vmt and iinpent all llio 
colic RO^, aradeiuieH, and hoLooIh which arc nr 
iiULy he Gs lull Us lied iu LIih slate." Iu 1 8 LI 
Nun A^ork oh t a hi ia lied a " Li tern Line Eiiiid," 
the iiicoino of winch wont Lo the support of 
acudemies In 1821 (roorgia Daitibbshed a 
similar " acaduiiiic fund " of ^J27^),00O Hut by 
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18dO (icori^ia had ahiiiidoiird Hiipport and con- 
trol of hnr iLoadeini(‘H in favor of olomcnlnrv 
cducalioii, whiU* at Iho Hunn* Linn* New Yorfc 
bewail Uf increii.HO IhiLIi her miimorl ami ronlrnl 
Many oilier Hlaien adi^jiied one or more of 
Llit 3 fealurt'H above desenhofl iMiiH^aeliimeilH in 
1707 M't4 tml a pohey of hiiul eiuhiwmenU of 
liniporlv hiealed ararlmnien The next >rar 
Koiilueky doen llu* saiiie for ii rniinLy sysieni. 
baler ^Laryhind, brinisiunur 'IVniiessre, and 
Iinliaiia iidoiil the enniiLv HVtiboii. 'I’o npeak 
generally, iJieHlaleaNob'ridifjefl llie arademif'a liy 
one plan or aiioLher, leaving Iheni, for the iimsG 
part, Lo Helf-p(*i‘petiinUiiR boarda or uLlier fonna 
ofloeal eonirjjL Tiiiiion eharReH were rdinost 
invaii/ible lly the middle of Ihe iiiiieieenlk 
cciiUiry, when Um iiioveinC'iil he^an iH decline, 
tho academies were vciy miinerous lhruiif;houb 



tlio Union, forniinR in many localiLieg tho oiily 
very diifiiiiLely orf^iuiizedsenoolH, and admilLing 
jnipild of nil Kiniies. 

The, (Hiruculinn of the early aeademy hna 
aliLMuly been HiiKi^eslod, baLiu hUH remained 
AS lliu Imehbone of Lhe courne, Lhouf'li laiiglit 
now ill and for profes >101113' diffcroiit 

leaHons. (ij-eek was rrofiucnb »ot iiaiijil. 
EiiF'IhIi Rniminar held an inorensinR place from 
Llid {"ml. A vi ill mo lie ami geometry iip])(4ncd 
generally, aatronomy frequmilb'. ** (IcoRiaphy 
wi th Lhe use of the globen '' was rpiiLo Llio pi ope r 
till HR Lo advertise. Do el a mail cm wiia iiauiil, 
as liefjLted a fieo ooimLiy whore ora Lory wiia 
mmjJi in do maud. Quarterly oral exainiimtionfl 
convinced nalroiis " of Llm merits of the inati- 
bulion anr' me liLcrary attainments of the 
floholara” 

Tlic academy vvaa more open Lo pirls than Imd 
been tho grammar achoob In 1780 there wna 
begun in Philadolpliia nn. academy for girla, 


an example followed incronsinRly. The moat 
fammi.H of aiioh, AJr^j. Willard's hcminfiry, 
founded in 1H121 at Troy, N.Y., may pronorly 
lie Haul to be the lieRinning of Lhe highei cduca- 
lion of women in Amenen, Alany nrarlemiiH 
were roeducatlumd. In Llio earlier days, Ibis 
wan freipieiiLly efTccled by "female deimil- 
nients '* TIiu« in nn 181/5 advcrLismioiiL, "Llio 
tbieu (leparLiiienh, cliisHieal, KiiRiiHli, and fc- 
ninlc, will be fiirniHlied each with aikiiialriicLor; 
he.HKh'H whieh Lhe HecLor will divide his Liino 
ami uvci Lioiia niiioiif!; tliom, *' 

(Jim of Liic) leaHOiiH urged by Franklin for Llio 
rslablishincnt of his ncndoniv was " that a num- 
ber of Llm |)oorer sorb will hereby bo qualified 
to act ns Hchoohimsters in tho country." The 
argnmeiit might have been generalized for the 
whole eountry. Thq neadcin 3 ' came to be Llic 
cliief souicc of supply of elementary tracFicis. 
a faet many limes 1 (‘cognized by general Gchool 
authorities In 1880 specific prenaraLion of 
common srhool Leachors was iiiulertakcu at 
PhilhpH Andover, while three yeais later 
" leacliors' claafio.s " were provided in many Now 
Yoik iieadcmics When LhosLalc normal school 
(r/.e.) eamc as a distinct instituLion, it wan in 
fact Init Lhe aeademy liansformod for thia 
apecific purpose 

The dcelinc of Liio movement began toward 
Lhe middle of Lhe iiinoLecnth ceiiLury, eniliei 
for Llio cities and iirhan rcgionSj laLor for Lite 
rural coiuf mud tics Majiy 0 / Uicflimillerarnfle- 
iniea had never boon true Bccoiulaiy scliooln; 
Nuch disnjipeai amid improved common schooh. 
The bet lei endowed uJ the academics, especially 
those founded hy iiulividiials or by cliurohca, 
remain to-day as iin 001 lent jireparntoiy floliODla. 
Many iieadennea Llial imd been founded hy 
fltiild or loeiil public authorities were chaiigetl 
into high Helio€»l.s, ns in the " county seminary " 
system of Iiuhana and the county academics 
of Alaryland In the laLlcr case the clmngc 
ifl sLill ilk pioccsH 

Several icssons may be assigned for tho 
general cliangc from the ncatlcmy to the public 
high school Thcio had grown up a nuich 
strongor feeling for the public control and sup- 
port of popular education. Beginning with the 
common scliools, tho movement extended itself 
later to tho field of secondary education. From 
this point of view the high school i"? the academy 
brought into the public school aystom Again 
the acndcm3', with the incicnsc of wealth and 
the growth of higher education, had become 
in largo menHUro a eollego preparatory school, 
From thi.s point of view the high scliaol is n 
recurrence to the democratic typo which tho 
academy had abandoned. To speak generally, 
t/ic aeademy wns the product oS the frontier 
period of national development and tho laisscz 
/flUe theory of covernincnt. When tlicao con- 
ditions dcparbcti, the academy gave place to 
the high school ns the predominant secondary 
sohool of the American people. 

E. B. B., 1. L, K., AND W. H. K, 
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See AriT Soiooi-a akd Ai\t iMaTUucriON 
EutiOI'e, Colonial Pehiop in Ankhioan 
Education' I liENAiysANcE, Ii»diication uuH' 
INQ tub; Calvinism and Education. 


Reffirencear — 

Er\cyelop(£(Ua Rritanmea Art, "Acnjlnmy ' 

pioneers oj Modern JidiicoJioD lUmiii- 
lirldEf, JQ05 ) > , /T 

Roqdh and Dennett llisioru 0/ Diaaenfcra. (Lon- 

DnoWN, E. E The Malino a/ Our Muiiito AHaoIa 
(Now York, 10Q2.) . . , 

GniMM. Uchcr Schulct nnd AKadcmim. 

(Uorlni, IH50) , , , 

IUllam. Ill (roil uef 1(1 IV (a (Jic I.Wcra(vrfl of f-urop'" 
fllDi.LKn, T, Die M'mcnschafiliavho Vemnr untf (kaiil- 

achajtcn tn Dc\Usch}and, (lIcrDn, IflHi ) 

PaolaeNi Fn (7fffirAic/ilc dea (fetehrfen f/zi/frnr^jfis 
(Lcil)^ig, 1800). 

RuaenLL, J. E, Gcriruin fli{rhcr JeftooJa (New York, 
1005 ) 

Ycfirliool of IliB acien<v/lc anil Lcnrncil Sociclica 0 / Crml 
JOri/ai’n and Jrehud 


ACADIA UNIVEUSITY, WOLFVILLE, 
K.S. — FoMiwlcd by tUc Nova vScotla Daplwb 
EducflLion Society, in 1838 Charter of incor- 
porntion obtRinocI in 1830; Riven powers of a 
uniVGr.3ibym 1810; adopted iinine Acadk poU 
logc m IBil A revi'^cd chaiUv wa'i obuined 
in 1891 (an Act rc.spectiiiK Acudiii Univcisity), 
The Hom'd of Goyernora miust report niimially 
to blio Ikplisb Con veil lion of lliu AlnijLhno 
Provinces, ^YU\cb apponda the govonioia AiU 
mission to the iiuivciflity is by cxfimiiialioii or 
certificate from an approved hiKh^tdiool. Two 
comscs aro ofTcred^ leading to the I) A and tlio 
li.S. Gradnaits in iho acienbfic coiitho nro 
admitted to tho bhird-ycai course of Applied 
Science at McGill University. Tlic Aendin 
Seminary for young ladies and the Horton 
Academy, which la a preparatory inslitukion, 
arc under the control of live Board of Gov- 
enioia. The total aiinual income ia about 
$20,000; tho value of tlie productive endow- 
menfc is S2'10,000. There nro ton professora 
aud four mstrnctora. The avciage BnUvy of 
professora is §1300 a year Hcv, W. D. 
Hutohinaon, D D., is tlio prcaidcnb 


ACCESSOKY MUSCLES. — See Funda- 
mental AND AccEaaony, 


ACCESSORY SUBJECTS. — A name some- 
t\n\ea applied to the more recent ncciuiaitioiia 
to the currioulum, particularly bUoao wbicU 
demand objective and notivo treatment, 
Drawing, music, nature study, agriculture, etc , 
would bo lUcludDd under this term. 

See Curriculum, Theory or ; Values, 
Educational 


ACCIDENTS IN THE SCHOOL. — Sea 
Injured, FmaT Am tq. 

ACCIPIES — A terra applied to a woodcut 
which was frequently uaed on the litic-pago of 
aohoolbooka printed about 1600 and bearing 


tho words dccijHCvS (uiiti ddcf^ri^ duf/inntn Randi 
(thoii wilt rcccivo the tlirorirs of n gn<at and 
revered acliolnr). TJu» iinieliro of iiHiiig as litlc- 
png(‘ wooden Is rep re mi ling ns nearly n>*poMible 
the ebninctrnutvrs of Ihv nvUUor and Ihc iiabirD 
of the roiiL(*nl« of a Imnk wiih niigiuiiLi^d 
in the NolhrrfiuulH riljoiiL the inhldh* of the 
liUccnth ri'iitiiry lint the liihL iirtuiil u.hc of 
the Acnpic.H \N’oodrul waw nuide by Ucinnch 
Qucutell, a C'nlogue public hei, m a book 
iaaiicd iii MllO, Thi.s LKic-jmge iippmus cm nil 
of bis books pnnU'd ui> tn bllhi, aiu\ iigmn in 
1500 The jiieLini' ul oiire iifranic jmpii- 
li\v, and sva'iwidelv iuiiLated by other piddisheift, 
and in annio unn direetly rujirojkierd, 

either luTiaiisc it wuh di/lKMilt to oldniii llio 
flcrvicea of iirl'wlii lurnlly, nr beemii-e of the 
leputation enjoyed by tbe uiiRinid At leacil 
five diffiTciit vaiirlicM nf tin* ylmpic.Y apppurod 
fioiii MOj up to tho hogiiining of tho hixlooiuh 
coiitury Tlic variutiofl nro of iiiijjortaricc; as 
Ihoy nlToid a duo to iho prinlor. 

The illustciiUoii given on pago 301 is an ncnpipR 
cut of 1600 with llie logoiid ninitlod Tho dovo, 
uHunlly rcpioM'iilcd uh w liiHiJoring mlo iho oiir of 
LI 10 loaoluTpia aHyiniiol of iho Holy GIkj.hI Vi 0111 
the fact that (inonloll u^^od moh a out as a inle- 
pago to hooks on Thouias ArpuiiiiH, it sccjiih 
pi'obahlo that ho is horo roprosiuilod as Gin 
lanlufi tioclor 

Roforcnco^: — 

Psiourtm, U Tho Ampuls \Vi>y>ihnil IhMiUflrnph'ini, 
Vn), I. (f^onilori, IMin ) 

Bcillii-.l]ihll« IV L, and llMniir Dir Dculsehcn /im- 
IJifB iffid fruM yiisri|)i(/ia ffvlsai'ftuttir 

(SlrnHHhurK, IIJIH ) 

ACCOMMODATION. — IloLli tho proopha 
and the result of llni Aijai'TAtjon (q v.) of 
Iho individual to his siiiTuundings, iiatiiml 
aud Rocsal, two known i\s aocoiinnodaluMi 
Strictly spcnkiiig, Aocnniinddatinii inarka Llm 
processes by which tho iiidividiml as^inii- 
latcs and reproduces the oviHtiiig onviiriii" 
ment with a minimum of roiuTion n gainst it 
or of effort to change it, while iidapU- 
iioii includes also making over of Llip oii- 
viroiiinunb to meet tlio now domaiiclB on the 
part of tho living imlivuhiah In this slriDtpr 
BcnsG acconunodatiQU is a form of IImiit- 
uation (q.v,) or '* getting iiflrd " to pnrMJiis 
and tliiiign, It covers the wiiolu field uf Ilia 
unconacioiia iiiniicneo of tiio eriviioniiieiiL 
and IB, thcrefovc, of jiriiuary iinpmli\iu%i lo the 
cduciUoi, Biiicc during llie oaily uiid pinslio 
years children tend to take up 111 LlioinHeh'efl 
mid I'onoet all Ilia rliarnclpi istio rentureH of 
thoiv aoiiiftl mirroundiiiRS. Its impurlaiico is 
greatest in the iraLhcUc fivld^ in that of mluot 
mornlfl and maiincra and of ImbiLs of ajipcch. 

(a) ConsoiouB or deliberate lesthctic cultiiro 
ia almost a contradiction in tenns Imli- 
viduala may indeed seek out Hurrouadiuttfl 
unuaiialb' rich in article inatcrlal, may cul- 
tivate opportunities for lestlictic enjoyment, 
and may ciigago in practicca which arouse bus- 
24 
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ccjUibilibv bo Ijr^iuily tuiil n^UnrimMif lUit 
such ii'HLlii'lir imiiiJM* iih ornirn lulxr** jiluro 
uncoii^rioiiHly luuL HjMiulniicou^ly us nn mToin- 
imnlrtUnn tvf iho iiiduuUiul tirpaus lu I he 
bpjiulifiil piivirouiiiPiil 

(/i) The <sriiiip ]inriri|i|p liobh tiliiMiHl lo (lie 
('Vhiit Uic lotnlipiy r»r muiiiicrH 
AUIi(iii|;li rnii‘<ui)iis I'fTuiL is rHulivrIy of 
frrnaLiT iinpurlaiO'p Hum in oHllii'lir opjrnsM- 
uLioti, Llip iinisL iiiniiis of Hi'niriiiK H 

(lorrofiL iKMiriTiK, nmi Irons ilpinriiuor, und 
ob‘iri'vaTir(‘ of orflinuiy hori'd nni^ciilifniulilirs 
m (siTitiirb ^viHi /in riuinmiiioTit in u hirh 
mndr'ls of llio flesirrd ri‘MilL uImmiiiiI niiil ojipos- 
iiiR iTifliiOTin'S firo .‘♦IikIiI Wlnlr nmUrrs of 
rj[?liL niul \^roii|^ ibnutmtl, ul rnlinil jiinrtiin'H, 
ft iiirrisiii'r of roiisiifiiis rrllrchoii mid 

clinirr, vrL immiHTS mid iiioiiils bloiol iiiHrii- 
siblv iiHo rarli oLlirr, niid Uir »nr|i, if uol Iho 
woof, of rliiiiurloi is nniMiitolnl hv on^iiml 
tondriinrs niodifird hv liobilnal nmjiiiiiio- 
(Iftlions to siK’iid (Ipioaiids mul udalioiis 

(f) That liiibits of rnni'rl N|irri 1i di^priid 
upon usap;r luiil \M)nl fiiriiird iioroii- 

flcioiis M'produrtinii of Kuod Iiii^nistiy nihtoios 
provaihii^ akwiiiL our h u roiriiuonplurr, but 
ft coiiiiooiipliu'(> wbirh illiihlialOH llir pulisiry 
of Llir piiiu‘iplr of iirnuniiioilalioiu I^A'eii 
cducalrrl prr.soiiM urr apt lo brlniy in orniHioiial 
lapspH iiilo unroulh niodr.H of ^prrrll any ilrfi- 
ci(MiO](‘s of lbi‘ii’ 1 ‘in'ly I'livirtniiurJil 

Alllinni^h Ibr pbnisr “ um onsrioiiH inniimro 
of tlir nivirojuiiriil " ifivrsuu rxorllrnl popular 
rrndriiiii^ of Hu* Irrliiiimil irnn ''arroiiumMla- 
Luiu," wr aro not to infer that the urgnnnou is 
])inrly puhsiyr in (lir opoiatioiis Ifrrr an pIhO' 
wlirir Llir inilhilivr lion willi llir orfjiuuHm in 
('oii|rnnftl plinsi'sof thoriniroii- 
nu'iit as Hlnnuli U> wliirli lo rrspoiuL (Sco 
iSriMlILir.S AND UDsrnNHK), 

Topirs allu’d In AfTiiMMOUATiON (a;iido from 
Hum inriUioiird in llir Lr\L) aro biNMiuiNMLNT, 
ImIT\TI()N, riAHTIl'ITX (f/ l' ), J. IX 

ACCOMMODATION. — TJir proccfis by 
which objnrls at dilTrrrnt dislaiicca from tho 
eyo aro focnsofl Nliaiply on llir retina. In 
the hif;]ioi ftniinals Ihia is broufrht nlyout by 
an iiirrrnao in Lhu coiivrxiLy of the Irna 
for nniirr objccla and by a dccronso m tho 
convexity fen ^ farlhrr objocla Thci nearcsb 
puiiil foi' wbirli one can acroininodalo lies 
about J2 cm. from Iho eyo (rouphly dclcr- 
luincd by innviiiK flno print toward tho eyo 
iiulil it becomes blurred); the fai point for 
the normal luiinan ryo jn tlirorrlically infinity, 

U P.A. 

Hoforoncea I — 

W, If. /Ijnrncnn Texl-hooK of PAi/sicifooi/. 

(PliiUildiiliiik, UlO] ) 

ftcUA>Kii. E. A. TcxlhooK of PhynioloQU, Vol. II. 

(ICdinliurHli. IKOS-IOOO.) 

ACCOUNTANCY EDUCATIO N, — AUIiourIi 
the scionce and prflctico of accountniicy 
(including bookkeeping) is itaelf very old, dating 


hark even lo the AsHynaiis niul HabyloiiiaiiN, 
Hyslriiialir inslnirlinii in iL i.s of rxlrciiicjly 
rrnmj urigiu Kvru now llir ^(‘imol of praclical 
rxprririicr, ^nIucIi serv'd for an many conUitira, 
is almosl iJir unl> niir in iiiaiiy roiinliira. lOvrn 
in llir most jirngn-ssivr cminliirH, wlirrn ilir ]»ro- 
frsHuui of arrouiiliinry lius Uir o/lirinl or srnn- 
oflifial irrugnition of llir p(j\rnnni‘iilH, a largo 
propnrliiili of (hr iiislnirlioii ('(jiishlH in rourhiiiR 
for llir rxaiuiiuUioiiH \^liirh arr held fioiii lima 
to liiiir us a basis for tin; rrrlilirjilion of iiriicti- 
lioiirrs ^ 

Thr firril inslnirliun in liookkrrpiiig of whicli 
Ihrrr is rrrurd wai in Italy ill Uir rarlv jiart of 
llir .sKlrriilli rriitiirv, Thr ai L of bookkenpiiig 
had at dial liiiir brrii ])irltv fully drvplo]ipd in 
Ihul roll nil y, and llir liiil Irrallsrnn the Hubjcct 
had iirrii publislird by Lnea Puriolo in IJOi 
lit Vriiirr This Irpatihr (De compidi^ ct 
ncuplinm) roinpriHrd thirty-.si\ i’lja]iLei‘H in a 
larKrr vork Miniinaiizing I hr exist mg kiiowledRc 
of inalheiniilirs It dri ved as a Im.siH for other 
Ilrdian lrrali‘4r.s, rriiidr .srhools snrang up 
In give individual iiiHlrurLinii in ImoKkcPiiing 
Olliei nmnlncs were also much iiulrblrd to 
Ihirinlo for llirir fii.sl liralises on hnokkeeiung, 
and tliriiisliiirlion in ihc.sc was also in small pri- 
viitrsrlinolH. by llir lallri part of Iho hixlceiith 
mitiiiy Ihr kiumlrdgr of bookkeeping had 
apmul lo nil Ihe important conn Inca. Since 
lluiL liiur girnt improvement lin.s been inaclo 
ill Lhe Hciriicc of iKinkkeepiiig and of accounts, 
Init the lurlhodH of trarluiig have irniaincd 
nluinsL unchanged iiiilil comparatively recently 
AppreuliceHluvi la piac.LlLumeiH foimcd the 
bulk of the preparation, and was indeed re- 
gal drd as the most imlinpcnhablo part of it; the 
rpjniunder was given in fiiiiall private hcIiooIb. 
Tliifl was still the condition of a (Taira in almoafc 
nil counlrioH at tliu middle of the nineteen Hi 
centuiy. 

In the United Statea at that time a few privato 
hiisinc.ss aoliools wore in existence, witli book- 
keeping usually as the rouiulalioTial study. 
Other branches of mat hematics nnd penman- 
ship^ usually comijoflcd the rcmaiudor of tlic 
curricula One of tiic oarlicsb schools, that of 
James Bennett of New Yoik, taught bookkeep- 
ing and imvigaUon. Until after 1880, piivato 
acliools of this kind gave ]>iaclically all tlio 
instruction lu bookkeeping obtainable outside 
Inisiness olTicc.s They liad, of coiiijjc, vastly 
increased in number and importance and in 
bi'CAdtU and Lliorouglineas of instruotlon. 
About tins time the ])uhlic higii schools began 
to give conisra in boolckcciung and other com- 
morcinl Hubjoola. There was still no ays tern a tie 
instruction iii the more advanced scicnco of 
accounts. 

In 1887 an important atop forward was tahen, 
when the American Association of Pub lie 
Accountants was incorporated under New York 
state laws. Under the auspices of this associa- 
tion a school of accounts was projected in 1892, 
bub tho attempt resulted m nothing In IS 00 
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an act to regulntethe profession of Public Ac- 
cQUutDincy ” waa pnaaoci by the New York sLjito 
Icgialaturc and the degree of Cerliried PuLlic 
Accouataut waa authorized to be given by tlia 
University of the State of New York. Shailar 
logialation liaa since been uiidortnken by oLlier 
atftlGH, and tlie inovoinciit is undoi way lo Imvo 
the profesaioii Icgnlly rccognisfcd and regulated 
by cveiy state in the Uinoii An important 
e lice b of tliia regulation has hacn in impTUvinR 
the form and the quality of education for Lbo 
pi'afcsaioiu The ngor of the jcqui roman Is and 
the seventy of the ox aininn Lions in most atnles 
have made it ncccssarj' for the candidate Lo 
obtain belter inslrnction than that afforded 
by his apprenticeship A Inrgo amount of 
it ia still obtained in private “ conchinc" 
schools (some of which arc conducted by 
corrcspondenca), but an increasing propor- 
tion is given in university and college fccliools 
of commcrcD. One of the fust of LhcsOj the 
New York Unlvcisity School of Coiuincico, 
Accountg, and Fi nan ccj was established in IDOOj 
largely tlnoiigh the cfToits of the New York 
State Society ol Cerlificd Public AcconiiUnls, 
and iLa prime purpose was to give scientific 
preparation for the profcaaioii of public ae- 
countancy. It ban bince broadoiied ils seojic! 
to iiicliido the gciicrni held of business^ but la- 
abriictionin accounting still forinstbc backbone 
of its cuiriciiliim. Attention is concentrated 
l<isa on prcimung stiidcuta far Certified Public 
Accountants' ox am mat ions than on preparing 
them for aiiccossfnl piacticc of this niul other 
buaiucsa piofessions. Most of the bCiiyioui uic 
held in the evening. 

The NeNY York Unlvcisity Rchool is practically 
tlie only one in which accountancy education was 
of paramount importanco in the original plan, 
but in most of the other uiiivcuity and college 
achoola of coinincrco iiisUuctioii in accoinUing 
Bubicctg forms CL very impoi taut pout of the cur- 
riculum There are over sixty of these schools in 
the country, among the most important of which 
are those in the state uiiivcrsitica of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, California, IllinoiB, and Iowa, 
Dnrtuvouth GolLege, the XJiUvei'aity of Chicago, 
Harvard TJniveisity, the Umveisity of Denver, 
and Northwestern University, Of these the 
last two named nrc moat like the New York 
University school in holding evening session a 
uml ghdug accountancy me Unction wn impor- 
tant place Together with Mio gieai advance 
in accountancy education in these sclioolfl, there 
has been a vciy marlccd ndvimco flince 1000 
in bookkeeping instruction in the piihlio 
Bccoudaiy bcUocIb and the private busmci^a 
schools Much still remaiiia to be done, but 
it may bo said tliat accouuiaiicy education 
has had a good beginning iu the United States, 
and now rests on a solid fouiulation. Tlicrn is, 
iu point of fact, practically no country m Uiu 
world whore accountancy education itself js on 
a bottei foundation 

In England recognition of the piofcssion 


enme much eurlicr, and iiHLriiclioii in it liaa 
thurcrore had ii longer lusLoiy, hliiiiy socielics 
of accountunts existed at Lbu luhtdlc of Lite 
niiicLcciilh century, in IfiSO they wore all 
intorjiDralvd into the InHtitnto of ClmrLrrcd 
Ac count [111 Is ill Kii gland and }Val(‘s iSIdjis 
wore Inkoii to piotoct Lho tille of ('liai- 
Lrred Aecoiiiilant, and to this ami oilier ends, 
the Society of Aceoiintniits niid Auditors 
was fomcil ui ISKb TUo otignud Hoeielics 
in tho vai'ioua eilioH preserved Ihcii original 
orgninmtioii, biU their alliuiice in Llio Insti- 
tute liclped to iiupiovc the Si'bLeiii of cx- 
aniiimluma given For Ihe.sn ex a ini nations 
private coaching hcliDolH hIUV rwo the chief form 
of pcpaialion. Put some of tlie societies give 
nsgifltnnco in the feu in of ovening clnsscs iti 
accounting subjects. The iirticlcd elerkfi of 
Chartered Accoiiiitantfi Imvc formed a number 
of HUidcnls' socicLiea for the iidvni moment of 
their jirofc'^sional kiiowlcdgo. At tlieir mcet- 
ings iiapern nro lead, o\iinii nations dineUMhcd, 
ctr. JUit all tliiH is veiy iinHyatciiiaLic More 
encouraging is the recent es I abbs bin cut at lho 
Univoisily of Birmingham and other UTUversi- 
tics of accnnntiTig eour.ses on a par with the 
bcht ill the world. ( ’oiiditiouH in Scot laud have 
been much the same asm Engtiuid, Then: lm.s 
generally bccis liovever, iiioic* hel]i given to 
apprentices in Lbe nay of evening eliisscs. 
They have also been lecjiiiied hi aUeiid certain 
univci'biLy law clatvseK, lu adtlitmn to HOiviug 
llu'ir appiciilirc.dii]) and pussing their uccoiuit- 
alley exiviniuiitions 

Of couUueiiUd eoiuililea, Italy la fore must 
m Accoiintancy udii cation The piofc.SHioii of 
aceouutcvucy la well iccuguized, and a Inigo 
luimber of Hocielies exist. Mcnilicrsbip in Llieiii 
is o])Gn Lo graduates of the accounting courses of 
the Iloyal Tccbnicnl liisliLulc'i, of which tlieic 
nro more tlniii sixty. The coursi* of sLiiily in 
actouiUing cnUiuIh over four ycftVH, and iiwUides 
nccoiinting and auditing, law, political econ- 
oiiiy. foreign languogoa, und a number of geu- 
eial branches Iu Cicrniany, commercial educa- 
tion 111 general is avcH dovcloped, Ini I ris the 
profes-^ion of uccQUiiLaiii hi\a no oltieinl recogni- 
tion, instruction ill that biuiich liAsicccivodcoin- 
paralivoly little athcnlioii. In France, miioli 
the same sLato of atlnirs exists, llollaiul Inis a 
number of flocicLies of nccoimlants, and instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping is well oignni'/-od In many 
of the RoiiLli Ainnicau Ue])uldicfl, notably 
Argcntino, iicconuLancy has betui legally iccog- 
mzod for noiiie Lime, and comnuTcial sclmuls 
prepnic sLudoiils for it Japan gives a good 
cbaiaoLur of iiislriuAnm iu l)ookki'ep‘mg m Lbe 
higlici scliools of coiiiinei'ci* Xp oLhci cinin tries 
accoiiiiLiiuoy education is in aP even Ics.h ad- 
vanced stage, juul IS prncLically ncglccLcil But 
as oflicial recognition i^ inoro generally ac- 
corded, the profession wdl iiiidonbtcdiy reach 
a higher level, and ccUicalion foi it will become 
inoic thorough niid eystcmalic every whcic. 

J P. J. 
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Refaroncoa; 

Baiuieii. 12 M. A ("fill ^n^ll /inn fa the llinlory of Torn- 
)iicrcifi/ /’r/ifrafirfii (Ni'w Ynrk, IIKW ) 
riniiWM, llK’llATlii A //iflfftrf/ of Aaminixuo and dc- 
ruurlitn/ft jjUlfl ) 

HfjihILK. f’JIEEHMAH A fillrl I^rartifc of 

('oiiio\(rfial I tfurnfion (Nrw Vi>rk nitil IjOiirInri, 
11HH ) 

IIahkinh, CiiAiil.m Wai.iiij Jtontnfnn hluniiion finrf 
AccounUirtry (Ni 'V Yr>rk ruiil liUiifluii. 1!KM ) 
WlllTFlKi.li, 10 fO {’otiunm Oil I'tiuwtton ifi Thcori/ 
(IN(/ /Vfir/irr. (Jajiii1*JII, 111(11 ) 

ACCREDITED SCIIOOtS AHn Liu* or- 
gnnizalioR of puhho iiijrh hoIiooIhj and nfliT 
llicy Imd L<> iin^piin* llinr Ntmlnds 

for cnlrfiiiuo iiitn Liu* cuIIcko.h, IIk* iUiiCM.H 
of Lhr.io flLu(l(inLH to c‘nU*r wai foi Home Limo 
uniformly LesLcd l)y tin* (’oIIi'ko iiiid by moana 
of an rntnuu!!' oviiiiiiiiiilum in hucU of (lin 
liigh'irrluKil Hiibjorls mh lIio rolli'Ro hilw lit Lo 
accept foi ciilraiu'i*. b'uoli college iinpusod 
nut only ils uww (niLnuire exjniiumlioii, but ila 
own Hi't of enlmiice miuireiiu'^nts aa well 
IIirIi aoliooln loealed in ii region wIiito oolloRea 
u’crc riomei/uH rmpieullv Jiad ihn drdierilt 
UHk iinpriied upon Lliein of jiri^punng aLnrlenlH 
III four or five ilifTerenL seln <if enlraiiee Hiibjeols, 
Lo enable dilTeiinit HlndmUH In (*nler iih many 
clilTcroiit oollegeH Tlie iiiriniialum for one, 
wan of 111) nei'es^ily Huiluble for iiijolbei* Aa 
long iiH lli(* ndlegi'i witc priviiLn iimliliilioiia 
no HL'iiouH oIihtLioji to Lilli inelliofl of pio- 
cediiro coulil ne iiimeil, but with Llie grow lb 
of tlio HluLe (iniveraLlieH im ii part of Hie hcIiooI 
ayHlein of Llio HLiite^ the deiniiiul iiaLiirally 
arose Ihul Llm triiiiHiliou from ono part of tim 
pubbe. Heliool wyi^leiu Lo nooLlun \ml of Liin 
Hrime ayaleni alioiild be iiuide lean arbilrriry, and 
Llint LeacluTH in Heeoiuliuy Mcboola Hlioiild bo 
pcrmiLteil Lo cimeeiiLnilc* inoro of their enoigy 
□n good biHLuioLioii and less tipon niamming 
Llicir pupils Lo meet llio peeuliariLieM or Mio 
idiosvnciiiHU'a of Liie rolbgn e\uiiiinerii 

One of the earliest ns well as oiio of tIm 
most iiotewoitliy iiLLenipls Lo meet tliiH diin- 
culty and Lo olter ti reiiboimlilo Hobuion of it 
^vas Llie uiLi'odiieLioii of iiii iineicditiiiR aysLcni 
by Ihc IJniveraity of Mirliigaii in 1871, Under 
this ayHi(‘in the imivi'VriiLy agreed Lo accept 
into I la fre.shinnn ehiv.s aiicli gradinilos of 
previoiiHly approved high achoola ns were 
recommended Lo il by Iho principala of tho 
sclionia as in llieir jndginenL properly pre- 
pared lo do college Work Tliin pinii, with 
minor iiiudilicaLlona, Iuih been leLaiucd by 
Miuliigan ever hi nee. Eioin Miciiigan tlio 
plan, or Home moibfication of it, Ima anread, and 
neiirly all Llio aLato uni vm'.si tics niul many of 
the coUegijs of tho United SLule.s biivc adopted 
Home form of nn ar crediting Hyalem Only ii 
few of Lhu older insLiLiiLionH Htill insist on 
HbudciiLs na.ssing Llieir own apecial exainiimLion 
Lcstaj and a few inoro insiat on this, or on the 
passing of tlioao of an equivalent iiiatitution, 
or of the College Entrance pAaminntion Hoard 
(^,y.) Nearly all Huch institutions arc located 
east of the Alleghany Mountains. 


^ Tho plan has been variously modiricd by 
dirferciiL iimlitulioiiH and in diHeront states, 
Uannlly a represeiiluLivc of the university, 
luid some ti inert a comm it lee of the fji cully, 
inspecln Llie hcIiooI on icciue.sL, and inquires 
into its cijiiipinenl, Huope, Hie pcrHoniiel 
of its tenehuig force, anil the general tone 
and spiiit 'I ho HChonl ns a whole, rallicr 
ihiui the individual teacUerH, is approved or 
disapproved. In Iiuliniin Lhe MUilo Board of 
J'Miiealioii performs this function, and an 
fteer(*diL('d flcliool is pcrmiUctl to send any of 
its gradnates Lo any slnLe insLiLuLion, wlicro 
tlioy iniiat bo received without exnininaLlon 
III Oalifornia the school is insiicclcd liy a 
reprcseiitativGj and homcLime.s by a number 
of ropresentnlivcH, of the stale university It 
must have a rensonnldy good equipment in 
building, library, laboratory, and tcachcia; 
niusL provide a full four yeaiii‘ com. sc of in- 
H true Lion; imd inu.st he doing good work 
Tlic school may be np proved in wiiole or in 
pari, niid lIio/)ajt rlmppioved w only approved 
after HuljHeqiient inspection luH .shown til at the 
work has been brought u]) to Ihc required 
hLandard In many stales, wiUun recent years, 
an oHieiul known as a high soliool mspecLoi, 
UNually aLtacliod to the Dcjiartmcnl of Edu- 
cation of the flLiiLc uiilveisityo though aome- 
liiiies, as in Miniic.iota, atlauliod to Lhe oRico 
of Llm iSLaLo iSuperiiitciident of Public lu- 
striicliun, has been apponued lo do llic 
greater pait of Lhe work of insncclioii. Ac- 
orediiuiR iH iiHunlly made only loi a limiLcd 
period of ycarfl, and uaiudly ceases, m cci Uiii 
HiiliicclH at least, when new and iincxamincd 
Leaclieia am employed. Tho difTiculty as 
well ns Lhe cxpon.HC connected willi an atLompl 
on the part of each instiLulion to inspect and 
accicdit llic high schools of any stnto oi region 
lina led, wdthin rcfeiiL years, to the foi'iuaLioii of 
acercditfiig ns^ocfittioiis far the iirspection nnd 
accrediting of tho high schools of cciLain dufinitu 
legions The New Eiiglniid College EiUrnncc 
CertiRcnle lioaid is nn example of this An 
extension of the idea to the different mens of 
Iho United States would reslilb not only in n. 
sinipJiliCAtiDn of tJic work, but n sLandaidi/jng 
of the Behools ni well, and may ho expected 
ultimately Lo Lake place. 

In a few stales, whcic the practice of ex- 
amining the town nnd ruial schools of Lhe 
oouiily for cigliLli-grndo giadiiation prevails, 
OounLy Hoards of Edneation liavo begun to 
adopt a form of the nccrcdiLinij Hystciii for 
olciiiontniy scliool'i The plan la in iiso in 
certain C’nlifoniia couiUics, ns well ns in a few 
oilier staLes. The CoiinLy Boaida, after repealed 
lnN])cetion nud examination of the sclioola of 
a town, and Bomctiincs of particular rural 
schools, accredit llio school and accept the 
rccommcndnLion of the principal, oi tcnclicr, 

E P. C. 

See also AcenEDiTED TEAGiiisns; College 
Entrance Examinations; CoLiJiaB Entrance 
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Doauds; Colleqe Enthancr riEQUiTiKJiBNTg; 
CoLI^GE AND SeCOHDAIIY SciIOOLS, IlULATlON 
of; High School iNapEcrioN, 

ReffirencBBT — 

AasociaLcrl Ilnrvari! Cliiba. Second lirporl of /Ac Cam^ 
mUlec, on ihe rcIaUon of flftfiard umversifl/ to 
nehaah for acmidaru cducafwn, Siibinllttvl ui llio 
ChLcaga incel[iiff, May, IDOfl I'lJiMaiiia niurli 
iiifonnrtlioti, iinii a bibLiogrniihy of artifIrH, •i>Al»nK 
wUh Ibc exam 111 at 1011 , iimppeLiOiiT anil ccrlilicato 
flyslt‘nl'1 

C\NFiEriD, J ir The Apcrcdllrcl Pldinnl Svitcm of ilio 
IJiiivrrsily ol Nebraska, L'lluz-jbcnal J/cuinu, Vll, 
1S1-1H0 

nicii^noRiON, Liiqn J, Tlin UnivrijJjf^y of Califunim 
nnt| Ilio Accrediting of Sccoiulniy Schoola ; School 
licneWi X, OIR-OID. 

Tbo School ilenew ainco 1900 ba'i coulaincd a inmibcr 
of goad arlicle^ on liic aubjrct, 

ACCREDITED TEACHERS. — The CnlU 
foriua system of accrediting both high nnd cle- 
ineiitai’y schools ia in part n syatem of accredit- 
ing teachers In tho high school inapcctioii 
Iho "ivorlc of certain ablo tcaeheis becomes 
known niul tlie inspection of blieir ivoik is, 
after a time, made only once m two or three 
years Sometimea nn entire school is rctninrcl 
on the accrcflilcd list for two or tlirco yenra 
at a time without an inspcctioiii piovidcd the 
snnic principal remaina and the tcacliiiig foieo 
does net mateually change, Tho same la true 
ol tlio accrediting of clemontaiy schoola by tho 
California CouiiLv Hoards of Ediicnlioii. Cer- 
tain tcachcia me known to do good conscionLioufl 
woik and to rcconi mend with caicnnd diHCic- 
Uon, ftnd thew Bchoola me accrciUlcd so long 
as the school authorities retain lliom aa term her, i 
or^ principals of the schoola. Tho offcct of 
this IS good on both tho tenclicrs and the flchonl 
authontieB. The plan of accrediting teachers 
IB paiUally m usd ni a miinbcr of other stale.s, 
and ia n more or Ics.^ conacioiis factor in the 
accrediting of high achoola under the accrediting 
system, E. P. C 

See Accheditbd Schools. 

accrediting system. — See Acched- 

iTED ScuQOLa; Hiau School, AccuBoiTiMa oi?, 

ACCURACY. — See Eniion 

ACHROMATIC QUALITIES, — Achromatic 
qualitioa in visnal ecuBtiliou, as cliatmguisheil 
from chromatic qualities (qi^), arc character- 
ized by tho absence of nil Bpcciric color tone 
(qv), hue iqv.), tint {q.v), or shade (qo.). 
They ineUule tlicreforc all the blacks, giny.s, 
and whltea Beginning -wilh the dcopcab black, 
these qualities may be arranged progrcfibivcly 
by just pcrccptiblo dilTorenccs in aon.'iaLiQU iii 
a senes through tho various shades of gray to 
the moat brilliant white, Thioughoul this pro- 
gTBSSiDn the bransibiona are always liko in kind 
— from a quality more similar fco black ho one 
just perceptibly more ainular to white — nudyeb 
the two end qualities — blnck and white — show 
no similarity to each other except their absence 


of color Tho sonr'i of aclironialio qnniitirs, 
or the black- will to senes, may tinia lie Hiialially 
represenlnd by a nlniight line, omi end io]>rr- 
seoting black and tlio oilier while, with the 
various grayB intervening. The innveiucut 
from either end to the oilier m tlirough a 
iiniforinly gi'juled aeries of (]iiidities In ihe 
chioiniitie seiieH, on the oilier hand, 1 |iih mu- 
fovmity of tiansition does not nppeiu Tlirie 
Me sUiup tuiusiluiu« 'LTuh k \iH\uvlly, 

tlicrefoie, icpieHriUed an u Li iiingle, a square, or 
a liirclv (Kve( 'oi.nu ChueLidj the piinevpal Irnnsi- 
tion ponds occupying the cortiei.s, or, m llio 
ensn of the circle, the oMreinilics, of eerlnin 
diiiinoleVft. Aiihvoinalie mixed idwuys 

yield an acliimnatic quiiliLy, bid mixtures of 
ccitain chromatic quahlics may give an jicluo- 
nifttu; qiinlity (sec ( Vimplemuntahv (‘olou and 
CoLori MixtiJhl), When nn iieliioiuiitHuiualily 
is u 11X0(1 with a chi'OinidK' qnidily. iL uUers llio 
saLurntioii and u.suidly the brighinc.^s of the 
chromiUic quality R p. A 

ftcc iS ITUIIATION, IlllirJUTNHSg, l.VTLNHlTr 

Reforoncoa: — 

Dai.Uiviw'h /) ir/, o/ PAif fill f/ Pi (/r A Art, \^SU)U 

(/riOJfbiwr (I J‘fl!/rA(JfJ|;ie, Vul l,in) HID n 
(LeijjAin, JUOri ) 

ACKERMANN, WILHELM HEINRICH. - 
(17S9-181H) A Geniiaii teaelun, Horn in 
AuerlineK, Sn^^nny, he Blndved theology lu 
JcLin, and, as the tutor of some young ICnglisli- 
iiien, went lo lVhLiilo/!/i'ri InsLiLiitii in Yveiiliin 
(1811-lKbl) Eroin 181,5 Lo tH17 he was 
agiuii with Pcstuloj^jii, and fioiii 18 'JO uiilil Ins 
dtiiiLh he tiuight at the MiislerHchiili* in Frank- 
fort-on-Lho-Mniii. lie piihlislUMl ICnnncfungcn 
aw a iiiciHciit Lcficii hn PcUalvzzL (/ilciauus- 
ccncea of my Life with Pcstahzn), 

ACLAND, SIR THOMAS DYKE, Baronet. 

(1809-1808.) One nf the founders of Univ(‘r- 
flity Local Kxaminu Lions for Secoiidury ^cIiooIh 
in England, eldest son of Sir Thom ns Dyke 
AGlaacl, tf'iiLK llatonel, educated at Harrow 
and Chrj.st Church, Oxford; friend of F D. 
Maurice, W K. Gladstone, and the leadeifs of 
tho Tiactarinu ^lovcnieut in Oxford, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford (1H81); MP for 
West Snmciaet IR37-1RU, for North Devon 
1005-1^85, and for the WolliiiKlnn l)i vision of 
Somerset ISfi'i -188(1; oppoacd (1H89) gov em- 
inent plan for c.stabliHlirnonl of KdiioaLmn 
Department; activity cngiiped in orgaid'/ation 
of olemcnlury schofdA pud iraiiuug eulhrgOB 
upon a di 0 (‘CHaii basis in coiiiieeiJon with tlio 
Church of EiiRlaud; hoped lo tlevclnp tho 
woik of the NiiUoiial Society (^/rx) LtJliiireli of 
England) su ns to inchidu c.sLiibliRlmionb and 
mnuitciiancQ of secondary fichooE. As a 
country gcntlctnan poascsHiiig Inrgo efttates and 
actively mlcrested in Lhc acienlifiti devclnp- 
menfc of agriculture in the west of Eiiglandj 
he realized the need for the iiiiprovemonfc of the 
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scliooh to wliioh fftiiur'iH M'ut llicii* flona ftiul 
(lauj?liLoiH. In i-Sri? hv [ulapLrrI lln' idoa of 
Local Kvainiiialiona (iiilindiinMl HliorUy heforr 
by the C'ollcRi* of ri’m'|>ton iiiul by tlio Horioty 
of Alla) to tlu‘ C'tliinilKiniil nrnli of Llio weal 
of I'jiiKlanil, fiHHislcd in lliia undciLiibiiiR 

by l)i’. Ti'inpli', Ihon on Lin* malT of Lin- I'Mnoa- 
tioii ])cp/ii timnit and mibsiMiiioiiUy linnlimistor 
of JliiRby anil Aiclibiabop of C’aiiLi'ilniry. 
AmoiiR tlio Jii'sl oxiimincia wuro riofosaor 
Max MliUi’r, Dr Voolkoi, iMr. (ioorpo Uii'li- 
jiioiid. U A , and Mi Ilulliili Aclaiid was in^ 
cliiicrl to placi* Llirso local cvamiiialnms under 
tiic diieclitJU of Ibo I'bliicalion DeimrtincnL, hut 
liio RovTiiiini'iil flechrieil Llin reHiKUiHibility, 
wlijcli, bad it Ihto arn‘pli*d, woiibl probidily 
Jiavo led to the eHLaljlislimeiit ttf state Leaving 
lixainiiudiuns foi aeeondary hchools, In the 
nieiLiihine the oldei iiniveisities (first Oxford 
and nil media lely aftei nurds f ’ainliridRe), anx- 
ious foi the uniiroveinenL of llie iuLelleiitiial 
Btanilard in seeoiiduTV hidioolrt and dHlrnslfnl 
of wliaL iniRlit lead to ii slate monopoly of 
inbclleeLiud eoiiLrol in 1 English secondary and 
Idglmr (‘diiealnm, undiMlook llie uiiinaga- 
iiicnt of U\e »YHlen\ of Loeid 
(18 j8) TliUH llie EiiglHh uni veisiLii's fni Die 
jii.HL hine Look a tleliuito pail in the cduealioii 
of iierHoiis who were not luatrieiilaled iiiemberH 
of the uni^ cvavlv From thiH mol have grown 
the Loral ExiLiiiiinitinn^ of Oxford^ C'nmhndgOj 
and Ollier univeiHilu's, the (Kfnnl find (kiin- 
bi'idge Schools' lONaininiilion Hoanb and Llio 
By stems of Umveisily Exleiision leclm-es a ml 
cln,s,ses, 'J^hrougli Jiis IjjgJi ainsaJ jwxsilioii anil 
intimacy with indueiitial fiiendH iiL Oxfoid and 
111 LoiidoTij Aeland was iddi* lo rinuler iiulispeii' 
ealile hervn'e. Lo a luoveiueut which furnUlied 
an niithorllative and independent teat to Llio 
results of the leaching in pcondaiy nclioolXj 
and wlunli drew the older universities into inli- 
iiiato relationslu\i w'llh Hiicmirlai y edursatiou al a 
critieiil period in its development and reform. 
Ills ofTorls, combined with tho«o of Dr Tomplc, 
Llic llcv J. L. Hrereton, Loid I'-hringLon (after- 
wards End Fortes cun), ill Ilarry^ Chester, 
and ollicra, provideil through I he univerMties a 
foiin of external lest of the intelloclual w’ork 
of I'biglisli .secondaiy achoolH, which for nearly 
forty yeaiH pioved a isubstituto foi utaLo inspec- 
tion, and is Nlill concunont with it Aclaiul's 
instincts weie ad vei.se Lo any ednniLional iiio- 
nopolv on llie ]miiL of the Heoular Slate Fmin 
1S(D hi lS(i7 heju'i-ved (in the Seliools’ Inipiiry 
Coinniissuiii, which laid the hiiHi.s for Ihcicform 
of ICjiglinli Hecondary Hclioob of the iniddlo 
grade. 

In 180f) (let. SI), an a alnncli incmbei' of 
tlio Liliend parLi", Aeland publiciv derlaied in 
favor of rctaiiiiug icligioua inHLriielion in clc- 
inciUary solioolh, and fni lliti maiiiLenaricc of 
Vohintniy Sclioola (ly.e ), connected ivith the 
various icbgioiia bodies (ns aUenialivo schools 
were rcqiiiied by iiarenta in aicas in which 
choicQ of ficliools could ho allowed), but he was 


cmplmlically opnoHcd to the clnim of subscribera 
(public funds finding most of tho money) to 
dictate the whole of llio icligioiia education to 
a parish wlieic tliere iYa.s only one flcliool. 
lie advocated icpresmtatiou of tho parenta on 
the iMaiiaghig Committee of each Voluntary 
.School . M. E. 8 . 

Reforoncos: ^ 

Ari.f,Nn, T U, Arenunt of fJjp Ori(jin narf OWee/a of 
(he mw Orjord 7!;jfu/UJifrnojia Jot lf\u Title of As- 
Jiociaa III Jr/j oik/ fVr/jTirnfc'fl. (LonJnii, IHSfi) 
Aclanij, a II, I) Afnnoir oiirf LcUcra of the liighl 
Honoruhlo Air ThoviaH Di/kc Atlaud (Printed for 
nnviUo rirruliiliotu 11102 ) 

RlAcTCi\j)Ka, II . Jiinl Sauleji M K, UmvrrhUiJ Kzlen- 
aioji, l*U8t, Present, atid Fuiurir, (London, 1690) 

AC OU METER. — See Audiometeii 

ACOUSTICS. — Thr apionco which treats of 
Hounds and their lelations This science in- 
eludes a treat men b of noise, senaatioii, and tone 
seiiHatioii, 

Relercnco — 

IIjslmiiolt/ ToncScnaation^ 

ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS. —Those 
phyiieid or inenliil trnit.s of any organ i.sm 
wdiich are due to its o\vn life hisloiy rather 
than toilsheiedity These Irnits include moili- 
fvcatuina due lo cUuuite, iwitvition, ehemieid 
ngeiiciea m the environineiit or prea.suics, tho 
ortectfi of me and disu&c, iiuitjlaLloiis, Imbils. 
and expcjiciice, Snici? the Aerpiircd i.s opposed 
t(i the beiGditavy chavactcnfcClc, tho couUast 
bet ween iho livo i» c.ssenljaJl 3 ^ Unit between 
cd lira Lion and JieiediLy (f/r). 

It m often (hflicult to dkstingiiish between 
chaiactoi'isLicfl that arc hereditary and those 
that arc acfpiirod The leading cause of this 
difiiculty lies m the laet tlial with tlic higlicr 
species, in the lives of win eh infancy is the 
first pornid, tlin hcroditaiy trails arc only 
ill part displayed at birth. It follows that to 
a great extent they appeal only after educa- 
tional influences have had a chance to work 
Hence, one often is at ii loss wlictlicr to nsciibc 
tliein Lo cd Ill'll Lion or to heredity Foi example, 
the ability to \valk is plainly ni paib inherited. 
The child is born with the bodily apparatus 
which inakra the act in qiiratioji ])OBsiblo. At 
first, howcvei, he caimob walk. lie gams tlint 
powri ummlly tiuougli apioccss of c,xpc]iniciital 
cffoiLs, Huch ns nio involved in learning any 
liiibiL It would seem, Ihun^ lliab the ability to 
walk is in iiart an acqmri'd charnc Leris Lie. 
Oil the oLhci Jiand, chiUlicii Imvc been oliscrved 
who for some reason never tried to wnllt until 
all tho ap])arnLuH involved had fully inatuicd, 
Then, when they i\cio suddenly moved to make 
tho attempt, they walked and ran as perfectly 
as childien of the same age who liad icanied 
these arts by the oidinary process. 

Such discoveries ns this have led many to 
regard a large part of the training of children ns 
merely an anticipation of heredity, and so labor 
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lost, aa vrciW ns a source of vexation both to tlio 
youug and the old. Hciicc, they have urged 
with Housseaii that we should leave the chiM 
largely lo nature, whose bcuevolcnt iirovisiona 
our culture inerciy forcslallH, if it does not 
impair It is evident that vciy many of tho 
mental and moral charactcristioa of men whicli 
seem to be IcaincJ may in reality be duo largely, 

IF not wholly, to heredity. TJioy arc perfect or 
nearly perfect iiiatiiicta, in a ten cl of being imper- 
fect ones, Buch aa require education to he brought 
to a condition for cHiciont fimctioniiig. Tho 
same may be said of phyaionl traits. Many 
weak and sickly children grow into abrong and 
healthy men. Tliia is usually attributed to 
regimen, when in reality it miLy often be duo 
to hcreclily. 

On tho othev liaucb there enu bo no doubt 
that men often icgnrd na hereditary what is in 
reality only an acquired clmTSVcfccviBtic. Th\\fl 
auoh mannerisms of children aauic to be found in 
parenta or others in the family may be regarded 
□a inheiibcd, when in point of fact they are duo 
to imitation. There is evidence that among 
the lower animals many complicated inalincls, 
suah aa the building of iicata by bird, a, may be 
nob pcifect by Ucicdiby, na lu\s been supposed, 
bub may inatoad require help from tho imitation 
of models in order to display their a land aril 
cHiciency So, too, diseases wincli liavo been 
ascribed to liercclity arc often due to infection, 
like tuberculosis, which is not inhciitcd, oi to 
eanitary coiidifciojia smiilai to llioso of the 
parents, IntcmpcraucG is, doubLleas, inherited 
to a far leas extent than Ima been commonly 
hcldj most eases of appai’cnb mhevitawee 
ing (iiiD to the contagion of example, supported 
often by inlieieiib iioniodc tondencica The 
famous Jukes family, some 1200 of whom wcie 
catalogued as belonging to the oiiiiniml, liceii- 
tioua, or \ icious class, would seem to he a marked 
illustnition of hereditary cninr; yet some few 
casGS whcic meniboi'i? of the family were isolated 
from the lost and developed in qiiito a normal 
way seem to mebeatt that tbo charnotLiisties 
for which the stock was infainoua were largely 
acquired. 

Indeed, it may be snid that in the adiilb of 
the highci species, especial ly in tho niatiirc 
man, there aie very few cliaracLcriatica that 
IniYC not been in a nieaaiirc doLermmod by en- 
viroumcutal mtluenccs. The inCivvit is iiv evei'y 
pnrb so bUf^ccptihle to such iiiflneiice.'i that it 
acDiTiB to bo made xip largely of potoiiliQiilio.q 
for dcvelopmciiL rather than fixed forms of 
adjustment. Its dominant horeditary trait is 
GnpoGity foi education, for acquiring charnc- 
tera This ia true of the bodi' ns a whole, but 
espocially of the nervous ayslcm and Lhc 
brain The Intter organ acems to exist solely 
Cor the sake of enabling new hnbila to be nc- 
quired It consists of centers which are con- 
nected with nil fciie sense organa and nil the 
musclca of the body, together witli nil aatuii- 
ialimgly intricate mnsa of association fd) era 


coimcctiiig tlicia ecu tera. Since these cerebral 
nssocmtions me nob, ns a rule, nmdo definite 
until experience has orgnnizod them into 
lialuLs, a human bchip;, in whom iho, hraiu 
controls a very Inigo part of the inoveinDiUs 
of the body, nets in an immature nnii mniless 
iiiniincr until expericneo Ikih ianglil him otlioi- 
wise. Cerebral coiitiol jiicaiiH capacity to 
acquire habits, ivitli a con capon ding helpless- 
ness until tlie.Ho liabita ahnU have lieon formed. 

Hut if witli the inatiiro of the human taco 
there are very few cliuraetciJatica which aic 
not in a incntiuio acquired, so with oven 
greater truth may it be snid tlmt thcic arc 
very few which arc*_ not in pai L dcpeiidonl on 
heredity Iiidcodj if we except negative me- 
ohaiiical or chemical effects, flucli na muliln- 
tioiia or iiiodifications of tissue by chemical 
agencies, it would Hccni Unit nil the rest arc 
a result of pOBUivo polenliaUUes for develop- 
ment on tlio piirt of the individiinl, which m 
turn nrv due to licredity The poii er to learn 
is made up of the ijowcr to develop in a gicab 
many ways, each of which Is dtqiendeiiL upon 
Goiiiething in tho a true lure or other ni o per Lies 
of the body, and is in coiifioc|iienco inliontccl 
One of the iiioaL iulercHLiUR^ questions con- 
cern mg acquired characteri.slics is whet her 
they can become hciedilary Ho iinpoUant ih 
lilts issue that it Im.s split Llio naturalists who 
me csppcially concerned in the mcchnnisin of 
evolution into Lno lioslile cninpa, uiul nlthougli 
the conLi'oveiay (loo.s not lo-day nigo ho fiercely 
an it did III Hie last deeade of the niiiotccntU 
centniy, it is still an kshiio foi debate 
The natural liclief of human ily is unqvies- 
tioimbly that the characteiisLics acquired by 
tho parents aie, in part at least, eiigiaftcd 
upon tlio heredity of the child. This jh ea- 
peciiilly the view in reguiil lo evil liinLs 
“ The tiiWH of tlie fathers shall he visited upon 
the childieii,” ''The falliois have isitcii sour 
grapes and the chiklicuV teoUi aiu set on 
edge " So natural an assuiiijilion is LIuh that 
Laiiiarok (rj.iO, ^ French nntnraliJjl (17*M- 
1829), endeavored Lo cx))liun liy it tlic evolu- 
tion of specie, <; One lias only to jiuppo.se Llint 
the ciTccls of use and disu.se upon the body 
and fuiiction.s of the paieiil aie Li jinHiiiiitori in 
part to the child, who in turn develops atiU 
further in the fiamr (iireclioii, in order to have 
aw agency by which m a cmupiwn lively mwall 
fiaclioii of geological iunt' extraordinary 
changes in aLrucLuro and enpaellies might lio 
brought about Thus Jiaiimick rmicmved llio 
evolution of apeoioH lo be the ouLeonie of the 
iiulividnal activUie.s that make up its histoiy. 
The horedity of a stork is tliouglit lo be, like 
tho caniiULutiow of a nation, a pro duct of 
siicccaaivfl efforts in suceossive genera lions 
to develop a satisfactory working organism. 
What the fiitlicrs achieve, the children have 
thriiat upon them. Ev gin lion is a result of 
effort, and, since the cLTorta of diffcient indi- 
vahiala dilTor both in intensity and clirectioii, 
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theiv cluUlvpu o-vc Ihuu wUU tUCToroul (iliurcvc- 
tiiJj^LiCfi, wliicli tlioy in tiiui dcvcirjp 
o^villK lo vfirit‘Ly in cii runiHlaiirPS and in 
Gciei'Ry. TliiH HjieciCH lU’o ilirfinoiiLialod, aiirl 
wo liavo Ihu variety of lifo Hcoii in ilia world 
to-day 

Darwin {q,v) (l.S01)-l.SH2) dovdopofl a iiaw 
iioticiii of Iho inrllifiil of ovnhilion liy Hludy- 
inf' tlip I no til Of h l>y wiiioli I jit adorn and iinrsaiy- 
111(311 inipiovf^ Ilia (|iialiti('S of aiiiinalH and 
pianl-i nndiw dinnasUi'iiLion, \w {o\ii\d llnil it 
wafj Ijy liiaadiiif; only from llioina LIiiil nliowi'd 
tlio most danirabla rinalilias and flantioyiJiK Iho 
rc'flt. 'I’lds proPOHs lio rallad aiLifipiid .Hrloction. 
It i» In ba iiolpil UiiLb Ilia i(iuLlilia<j foi wliicli 
Ihp hab’Clad inibv'u\nals nvn ahosan arc not 
ncqoiind. Tlio braailar do(H not hinl it iipcas- 
anry Lo Irniii a liorao Ici niu fastar Limn it would 
raturally in ordar Lu roL a piuanL for a bcLler 
fllnck. IlaLlioi bo choosas ainoiiR all bis bomcs 
llio onn thill m by natnro fas tost. Thus in 
(1 p vain pin bm i mpro vad stock bp i alias on 
cluvripo varialirnm in natural apnad raLbar lluui 
on tbp cUaalH of IrainniK. 

Wlint Darwin aaw i^oiiiR on iindm' the poii- 
Irol of man coiicaivad to bn Lakiii|r phico 
iiiidai Uu5 prc.HHnra of nompaLilion in nature 
hitler aniiiialH and ]}lnuh in n Htatc of imtnio 
chance lo vary fioin oaidi otiun* in niiinbailc.HS 
ways, and Hiiian ibnia is an annnnoins loss of 
Ufe ainonf^ llnnn fro in aoinpelilionj lbo.se that 
Iciifl lo Fnirvivc and Lo lapiodiien tliair kind 
will ba on the' wbola those best adiiptcMl to 
Hill rivp, tbn fittasL Tbn constant variiUion 
in nil (IiitpLioji.s and the aouHtiuit aliiiniialion 
of till' II I lilt will in tima bioiik up any a lode 
into viinalias aacb of wbicli luis brcoinc qiiilo 
W(‘ll adiL])((>d to that apaeifio aiivnomiionb 
will all is most avid labia for it. Ilanca, tliaro 
will 1)0 difTaiTiitialioJi of Hpacias into viiriatlas 
Ihit ns Lhasa vaiiaLias soparalo inoiT and iiioio 
Widely from nbhar.s Unit spraiife from Uia Siiino 
pari'iitfiRf*, blioy land iiioic and inoro to evolve 
into diHtinat nnapias. 

Diinvin laid most Hlrass on evolution by 
iiaLnial Hplaollnn oparaliiiK on ahaiK'o vana- 
Lions, hub lia did not iTjpat Llio idea LhaL Lhoro 
111 11^1 iL lia a vo I II I ion by the inharitaiiro of Llio 
afT(‘cls of lisa and flisnsa On Lho coiilraryj lie 
aapiqilad lliis IM a [irmniina raaLiir in Llia orif^in 
of spiTia^ Tha followarn of ^al\^in biKc, 
liowavar, in .soma rasas rafusi'il lo haliavo in 
llu' inliai iliiniM* of iia(|iiirad almraati'i’s TIiohc 
wlio bold lliiH ^ia\v, wlili'b pliircH llu* hiiulaii 
of a\i)liiiiiiii^ avoliilioii almnsl if not (luila 
riiLiHsv upon natural .sabs lion, liava naan 
fiilb'd \ao-l)iii wiiiiiiiiH Tliair lamlai'is August 
WaiHiimnn, Proft'KSor in Lha UidvarHiLy of Krai- 
1)111'}' Ifis aoiUaiiLion that Lluna is no inbaril- 
aiica of iiPfiuirad aluiuiaUavs iiiiuiiiK mill Lie allulur 
amuirds js bnsi'd on his aonvietion_ llmt the 
j)li 3 'siol(miaal inaclianisin of liarcslity is such as 
lo ratidai Lids Iransnuhsion inipossibla The 
Rorin fioiii which tha new individual splines is 
clHLiiicl Croin LliuiiC* body colls of tlu* parent 


iKv moiUrivation of which givea rise to acquired 
clmrac lens Lies That Uigi'q cxi,yla a mecha- 
nism by winch tlio acq lined traits of the body 
calls can b(‘ trauNporlod llirou};li tlie body aiul 
inada Lo nifbiauca the cbm actor of the conn 
cell ifi, nccDviliug lo ^Ye^8lunl1lJ, incicdiblo 
JMoraovar, it is uuncccsiiary lo conaLriicL an 
hypoLlicLieal explanation foi such Lraiisiuisaioii, 
since a ciirafiil examination of Llio facta slioive 
that the aiipposiul fact of inhcrilmg ncqiiiicd 
chavaotavislics is a myth All eases that have 
bc'an bald to be ilUiHtraHons of Lliia liira out 
on iiisprclion to lie eillicr trails nofc luliciitacl 
but rathci aequiicd by the child, oi traita nob 
acquired hub inlicritccl by the parent. The 
fnet is, he iiiainlainR, llic child luhcriti, only 
what Lhc paicnb inherils, plus .such variations 
ns chance or a niixtin eof blood tcndstopiodiicc. 

The views of Weismnuii laised up a host of 
opponents lus well as of (Ipfciuloia Those uho 
in a 1 11 tain the Rcmiincncss of iho iiiheiitaiicc of 
acquired cliaiactora have been oqllccl the Nro- 
Lainarckiniia They have devoted tlicinsch-ps 
Lo 11 search for eases Lliat would incontestably 
prove Htieh inherilaiicc. Opinions (li(Tci as lo 
wliellipi' they have auccceiled. Tlip ease, ic- 
))orLcd by Jlrown-Scciuard, of llic inhcritnncc 
in RUiiira piRH of cpilepay that origiimlly waa 
ciuised by imililalioiis has been, perhaps, llic 
most coiivinciiiR iuslancc that tlicy have 
pnerod. Mulilatiuns arc demons bi ably not 
inharilcd. No evidence exists to aii])poit the 
notion that liidiilH »i aef|iiired mental linils 
can bcconic liorcdiliiry. Wlicrci Llic elTccL.s of 
cliinali*, milrition, or mode of life arc so Rcuaral 
as to bo capabla of nITacLiiiK Die Rnm ns wall 
a a Llic body calks 111 arc we may heciii Lo Imve 
some evidaiuT of wliat iniRlit be Lakoii Lo be 
tlio inheritiinee of acquirad traits, but such 
eases ara few, niid the cffecLs nre lather iii^ 
definiLc Piofcssor James cliaracLcri/cd this 
evidence as " a bcRffnrly niTiiy " On tlio other 
hand, the Kco-Lainaiekiniis liavc iniacd up to 
fnco the Ncn-Dnrwininiifj two formidable objec- 
tions, One is that, if we lejecL Die iiilicrllnnco 
of acquired cJiaractoi italics, wo liavo discaidcd 
the only inldliRihlc account of the oriRin of 
tiie viiiinlions on Lha biini.s of which Llic piORi’css 
of cvoliilioii IS inatla, and liiive left only the 
in^’.stariou.s clinnce variation. The oLlier is 
that Midi diglit vanalioihs as oriRiimtc by 
ehniipp can hardly b(* hupiiosad lo give Lhair 
po^^a.ssc)r any .such Mibslunlial ailvanlafia in 
tha fiLruRRla for axisU'iiea as will eiiahlo liini Lo 
siirviva whan olhais parish In that r\rnl, 
tliaiT iTJiiaiii.s no " .survival of llu* htlasl,'' and 
lianca no a^ollllioll, 

The first of lln^so objoalion.s has been met 
by a counter-objaclion It is inaiiiLaincd Llml 
the acqiniad cha rue larks ties, so far fi’oni a\- 
plaininKevobilioiiin tha powers of living bcniRfij 
aio tliaiiis('lvea baaed on bored) tiny iioshibililics 
of dcvclopmonl The acquired chnractcriHlic 
cannot bo used Lo expliun a potciilinlity for 
Krowth upon whicb it itself ia based. The in- 
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crcnao in poweia wliicli evolution liaa broiiplib 
nbont cmmot, then, be cxiUnmctl by the uneti 
to which tlicho powers Iiave been put, but 
only by m inlicrent teiuloacv for livinR tissiio 
to vary, to clcvclop new pohnibiliLioa for Rrowth. 
Thia view, \t wiU be uoieil, la BuhstnutuiUy ui 
Accord with the notion of the relfitioiialiip 
hotween acquired clmractoristir^ and licrodb 
Ljiry powers which was outliiiecl enrhev in this 
ATlicle 

Tlifl second objection Ima Llirentcncd llio 
whole Ilarwinmn notion of Dvolution by 
imtural selection It may bo well to note one 
lAgemoufi altcmpt to e'plaw haw aliRlit 
chance varrationa might prove moic iisoful 
than is at fiist oppment. Ihofossors Baldwin 
and Osborn in America and Morgan in 
England have suggcited tv facte i that they 
have called organic selection Sliglifc chance 
variations in tliein selves of no fligniricaiico 
may, these wriboid afTirm, ho a basis for 
the devclopmeut Llirough educative inflii- 
oiioea of perfected Jmbits which me of Iho 
greatest ad van t Ago. The organism ficlrels, ns 
it wore, these apparently insignirirant faclors 
lu its equipment. It dcvelopa them by uao 
until they bcconie genuine sources of strength. 

A slight tendency to build a nc.st would result 
in so iinpcrfocb a product that the cf?R9 would 
fail of protection ami the {ipecica gain no arl- 
vanlage On the other hand, it might alTord 
a basis from which through iniitalion and 
pevicnco tho bird might build a very Hnfo 
lioino for its unhatclicd lirocnh Tho alight 
varialioii would tluia ns-iisfc in tho survival of 
its possessor. In subsequent gcuonilions it 
might glow gvealBVj and thna in the long run 
heredity would gam a substaiilinl impiove- 
nieiiL In .singling out and improving Uio 
alight variation, tho organism would have 
Bel&cted tUtt path along which its berodity 
should improve, Tiiii.s tho aenuired character, 
while it IS not inherited, would, pcvoi Lhelcss, 
determine tho pathway of iinprovomcnt in 
iuUcvitivucc 

It is evident to any one tlmt, wliaicvcr we 
say about the inheritance of any acquired 
chnraetcriabics, at any rate i datively very few 
of tUciu arc so trausinilLctl. The vast muss of 
the acquisitions of tlio human paieiit have lo 
be acquired by the child, Laiigiiiigo, man- 
nci'8, idcttla, vocationnl skill, cxpeiioncc, each 
gericiaLiQu must get fai’ itself. It would necuv 
like a gicat inisfortiiua that the iiihcriLaiico of 
aenuired clmracteristica ahouUl not have pre- 
vailed iTioro Dxtonbivcly On the oblici hand, 
a little rcflcGtioii will canvmcc us that uatuiCj 
in .sluitting us off from this easy mo tho d of 
shaijug in the outcome of the tlevclojjineut of 
OUT pATcuta, has boon bencricunt riiLhor than 
tho opposite, For we arc saved [loin tho in- 
cubus of an enormous number of habits uaehil 
lo our fathers, but useless or n positivo detri- 
uicnb to U9, aud of habits useless or injunoufi 
even to those anccatora who formed them. 


At tlio price of having to Irani for oinselvcs 
lliG vidiiablc habits and Ldvns of our parcnls, 
wo gam inimiiniLy from Llio.se tliat would im- 
pair oui own pffiftjpney. WUm onn considcra 
the rnindity with which in the roe on I histoiy 
of inim Llui luauuoia, LustltulinuH, ivml ideuiu of 
Hocicty have oluingod, tho iioiiHuIieii Lance of 
ncipiired diaraeteifl bceuinoH m Inu mind in- 
evitably corrclatcil with prog le.Hflivou os'?. 

E. N. U. 

iSce also Ciiiim IMrciintncn'; CJultuub hh'Ofu 
TiminiY, Kvolpthw, iNifANcv, 

IIadit; IlniiijmTY; Lajiaiu'k; Mbnuklunism. 

llalcroncQa' — 

app llin rpforeiipc hat Lo lli« abovo nrliplcs 
llALnwiN, J, M rtJiff litoluhoti (Now 

York And Lniidnti, IIKIJ ) 

Uatlho'^, \V. ilfciidri’s /Vmcifih'a of /fcpcflUi/. (Len- 
(loll, 1002 ) 

JliorndnAn, ('nmbthl|L;p, Knalunil, cunlnmn Tonhy 
[irlicloH 00 lliD c]iirHlii)ii, 

O ALTON, Sin FiiANfJis JlcraHiari/ f/fama (LoikIqu, 
I8U2 ) 

/a7iiirjC5 1 /Wo Ihtinan (Lniulon, IfiH,*! ) 

Anfiiral In/Lcnimicp (lAmihm, ) 

Louniio-jd, (7 Tlin Ifficdilj- of Apqnirrd ( 'liuiarlorig- 
tica, Fontffi, XXIV. 'iW> 

RoMANLa, ti, J A’jowiirinAfin of irtLi/aanjuam. 
(r>oiiiIn]i, 1803 ) 

TiiouNUlKF., K L fJWucaAcuLfit i^si/ckoiflou* 

York, 1003 ) 

WriftMAMM, A. (Sfiidiru zur lira roulciu-l'lii one. (Jena, 
1002 ) 

lifi’ini/s ot\ Ucralift/, (London, lhM|l) 

VortrUfja ilfjfp Dc 6 rcndcH 2 -TJirono (JujiAi 1002.) 

ACQUISITIVENESS — Animals as well as 
human lifm(!>4 show iiii iiistiiietivo loiulpucy to 
acciuiio and lelaiii Llioso olgrclH wliirh iittiaet 
them, oilliei bncmiM' of tlm .sliinnhitioii offered 
to then hcuhi^s, 01 liminse of the Haii.'«faetieu 
which lIu'He objects aiionl to iiislinolive desirca. 
AcqiiiaiLivciiC'.qH lias accpidingly been de-scrihed 
AS n fiinclameiUnl iiustiiicl, 

See iNhTlNCT. 

ACTION WORK — A phra.so applied to n 
flpccial Jiicthod ()i ihsvico uhod iii Iciiching read- 
ing to yovn^R hcginncvfl, paTliculaily furmgu cluU 
di'DU witli little comprclicnhirjii of oral English 
The child converts ilie ])i'int on the ])ngG into 
spoken Engli.'ib, with or williouL the aid of iipbo- 
netle eystenv or diamilic mark a, and then acts 
out the utatemont to prov'o he pos.scases its 
ineaniiig Tho device lins many vnnatioiis, all 
intended to avoid a niero luuenuiiieul leading 
of Kouuds without mcsvulug. One of tlie iuf).st 
rreqiicnt vanatioiiH i.s for the Leaelier to write 
n coinmniid upon Uie hlaekhonnl, which is lend 
.silently by tho childien, one of whom is deaig- 
uated Le carry out the emumaud 'Phe neccK- 
mty of floino action as Iho oiit(‘niiir of Llio rend- 
ing focuaes atleiilion on meaning ratlior than 
on mcro visual Joriii or proiunieiaLion, and ro- 
ve ala at once any fuiUivo of the c.hiUl to get 
the lliouglit of tlio sciilenco Lessons whero 
action work is dominant nro frecjucnLly crdlcd 
action Icsfrona." 

See. TC^Cl^MG OF. 
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ACTIVITY — Psychological SlgnKlcanco of. 
— Tills ui Uin luosl (.rrmcippljod Lii all or- 

panic i)rnfTHM(‘H. In onlinaiy uho it in oinployrd 
to (IcHCTiUo tli(] nniLrarlicniH of the iiuiHrlrfi, In 
pliywiolopy It is iiHi'tl tn (hvsnihc* lluf |»roc('H.srn 
Umt Ro in nil llviiip vA\w In p'^vidinloRiriil 
litcrntLirc it is iisod (Mtlirr rin HviionyiuniiH wilh 
llio poiioriil iL'i'in nmsrinusm'HH/' wliicli Is 
vory firfiiO’nlly ndiTinl In ns nUfiiLnl ar*- 
Li\iLy, or an HynonyimniH with tin* purLiculur 
Lniai, "vnlilioii,” whirh is lepanli'd as tin* 
(lyaninip Niln of I'onsnousio'i'S. Tlio U'tm 
IS of .Hprnal HiKiii/K'iiiu't* in (Mlucidioiial diHaus- 
siniis bpcjiii^H of llio cniili'iisl nluc'Ii is soiiiU' 
limi's lu'Lwvt'U u<.’ivpUvit.v n't Uh' piK'^'c 

pliiisa of lifi- and M'lf-acli'i ity as Llm 

npprc^'nivi* nr diuaiiiio sidr In U'fliniriil psy- 
rluiloRiral ^lllcll<'s nniihiHis has of lain hnaii 
nlaci’d upon llio lOdivt* pinci's^jos TIiiih Prn- 
icsscji' Jaiiii's Inis laid prauL aiiiTilmMis in liis 
Llu’oiv nf Llia iMuoliniiH iipoa Ilia iKKlily iialivi- 
lias wliiali jua laliitad lo tliaM‘ ainoticiiis (sco 
I'^ifUinsa) 'rha i>nK'i*ss(‘s of paraaplioii liavo 
baaii I'canpnj/ad as iiitiniat(‘lv lalatad lo Ijodily 
ft all VI has Thns WnniU lays praat slri'.ss upon 
ayo aiiiaiLls an alaiiiania in visual 

parpaptioii (sac* Vihiur, PKiicni'j'jnN) Jlolli of 
t.hvH« SM'ilars ha at aaUvllK'‘^ iw nii|KivUvut lia- 
ciLUM' (if tliau anuLiduUum Lo uavv lucomuip 
impiasHiniH aillun* fi mu ilia iiiuaala.H ni froiii llio 
jniiils nr finia olliai riaLivo orpaua 'JNiis 
fonmila, Vilji'ialiy aahvily is Iraali'il as im- 
porlaiiL foi niaiiial Ida haaausa of Llm inipras- 
Rions wliinli it ju'odm'a.s, Inis nf lair haaii suIj^ 
jaatad lii savaia arUiamii. IdiolopiapliH of Llio 
aya dn not mippniL fiillv llia aniUaiitioiiR of 
wi’ilais who liiiva cinidiaHlzad aya inovcmanLs 
as iiiipniliiiiL simraas nf visual HaUMilimi The 
oLlier innvaiiiaiiL hansalinns of llm Ijody arc 
fai Loo pi'Oss lo a\pliiin ilia prcrisiuii ixitli 
^':h\vW Via pavevWa nwv u'lnUisns in >,pi\rv to 
objaals in Llio wii'ld iihoiil us. A haiioa of 
Uiaorias have iicaordiiiply l»eaii davalopad 
^\]iiali proiiiho lo ihiow grant light upon llic 
prtyaliij]npia[d problems roniieelad \\iili all 
furins of adiualioii, e.s peal ally with mamial 
ti lulling and aonslriialivc \\oik.^ Piofassor 
^Iiinsicibai p holds that inciiLal life is aoii- 
dilioiiad by the oiiriiiHtss of inoLnr clmnnal^ in 
ancli a way llmt alaaiiiass and ^ividna.^^s of 
iiiipias>ioiis daiiaiul upon the opennasH of Lhasa 
JiioLoi aliininaln .Stonl, aflar eritiai/ing Jamas' 
Lliaory nf lha anioliniiH, calls alLaiUinn to Uni 
Cival ihiiL amolmns avn agvj'aabla ^^Uan the 
nininr lainh'iiaias jirasaiit in nil}' givaii siLunlinii 
ai(^ linnuoiiirMiH, and dHiigraaabfo wliaii ilio 
iiKitoi' la nth 'ue IQS ara lulmrmomous The geu- 
and priiiaiiila of rnnrdiiialion of inotni iaiidcn- 
cicH may vaiy advrintnpannsly ba ainployrd to 
avnlaiii ninny of the procaRscH of parception. 
V'haiavLT \vc raaORnlro an objocb tlicio ia an 
claboiatc native laaatioii of the individual ns 
wall as a sensory imiiiassiuii, (' 1 1 J. 

Sac S\MaATiiY, IvtiTATioM, aucV ScLF Ac- 
tivity. 

VllL. 1 — IJ 


Activity; Logical Theory and Educational 
Impllcndoii of — V<ir educftlionul pvii poses this 
concept limy |>o dafinad as a series of cimngaa 
definitely adapted lo accomplishing an cud. 
llenco it i.s oi)i)o.so(l Co restless and lauclam 
ehanRas, an well as to mcic quiescence and pna- 
aivo ahsorptioii DiaLnled exarchesj "busy 
woik,” ale , wlion not naeoinpaiiiad by any 
wm.sa of It ra.suU lo whiali they n a tin ally con- 
tribute, aie not nctivity iii its Kcnuinc, or 
intaUaetiml, sigiiifiranaf*, iioilliai is undirected 
uvarlhiw of niotor iin pulse. Hy way of cm- 
j)hiiHi/ing the eoiiscious share of the individual 
in the iintiiilion and exacuLion of a senes of 
cUangea dueeted lo an end, nclivily fienevnUy 
appeals in cduaalioiial litcrntnia n.s »vt'i!/-(TChia'ijy 
Under the inilucnrc, Jiowcvoi, of a dnalLsbic 
pliiloHopliy (see J.)uali«m)i sclbnctivity liaa 
usually hern eoiiaaivcd not as all chnnar.s con- 
saioiisly diraeteil toward an and with tlie 
nLLaimncnb of which the self hns become 
identUicd, but as piucly moiiltil m p-sycliicul. 
The mind hiiviiig bean separated from the 
external world luul fiom Urn lioclv, ils activity 
had to bo eonaeived qiiiLo iiid open dandy of 
any changes cfifectcd among obiecla or tlnoiiRli 
the body. 

The ieswlt m ciUuiation xvas to give higher 
aduafttiou a ouc-sulod cUrcetiou, Abstrneb 
fltiidic.s, f)inae they involve ii miiiinmin of o\nrt 
(letion, wove ‘repunlod ns the appropriutc ma- 
loiial of Bclf-aativitv. (Aviiig to the influence 
of ArisLollo, p\nc activity wna idaiitifiafl with 
llm opernlion of |nirc reason, n ])iocc&s begin- 
ning and ending axchusivcly in the inmd and 
expressed wholly in logical teiins. This typo 
of activity chftiactanzcd libcud oi free educa- 
tion, winch was dieii contraRlod ^\iUl profes- 
sional and nicclianiaal education, ns concerned 
witli arts that took cfTcct in sonic in odlli cation 
of tho body (sweW tvs vnevUemo^ or oxteruni 
ohjccta, iiiiGh HR tlic fine nnd the indintiial 
arts This lowci (base) type of activity and 
the cdii cation cnnccrncil Mitli it had not to do 
with mind in its integrity and pin it}', but with 
iniiul as iiflectod by wnnt oi lack, — appetite 
nnd external jdiysical ejicmnstancefi 

Although this dll alls Lie nnd exclusively in- 
IcllecLiiulislic phila.sophv if’ rarely nprnly pro- 
fessed to- (lay, it lia.s had great histone in- 
iiiianeo, nuich of iiineii slm fiiu vives' Em- 
bodied in Llio «cholasLio theory of the su- 
loiiority of tlio coiitcniphiiivo to Uio practical 
\fc, it was ravivad in iwiutUcr foiin in the Uu- 
inmiisni of Lho llcnaLssniiea, and finds nn 
cello to-ilav 111 the astiiiiiipLion Llmt all profea- 
fiiannl and even iLsaful education must be 
illiberal and iinncuiLnral. While the scliool pme- 
tic(‘S in question ware duo nol to ihc thaoiy, 
but to social conditions which put lho .stamp 
of the ignoble and menial upon all economic 
conccina, yet tha tlicory gave a convenient 
fonnuljition and seeming juhtifiratioii foi tlio 
prncLiee of dixoramp; adiicaiion for cnlUiro and 
for vocation from each olher. 
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At tlic present timc; many forces nio co- 
oporaliiig to give to the notion of activity n 
•wider and less exclusive content; niul, by 
relieving it of its excessive intellectual nsso- 
ciatioua, to make it a cciifcriil piiiiciplo of nil 
Bouud educational niobhods. In other words, 
"seU-nctivity losing lU purely pbilosoplu- 
cfil incnning, and ia becoming identified with 
all types of directed action in ivbich the pur- 
pOflc, clioiGc, and reflection of the individual 
take ft part. 

Some of the caiHca of tlua clmiiKe aie ns 
follows; (1) Tlio development of (leiTiocrncy 
baa tended to break down the asaocuvtiou of 
Jiiglier culture with economic Icisuie, and to cm- 
plinaizc the nccosaifcy of active aocinl een ice. 
(2) Modern industry has become more and 
more dependent upon the application of science 
go that it liaa lost ita purely material and me- 
ohanicftl charactei' by gniuing an intcUcotiuil 
content On the other hftiidj the abafp bowud- 
iiry between pure and applied science 1ms 
given way through the iiicreiiso of lacilitics for 
iittmg oven remote and ahatract hrtuiclios of 
no wlcdgc tu some social SCI vice. (3) Modern 
psychology has Sub “it i Luted the iiolion of a 
unified psychophysical ftctivity for tlie oldoi 
tl unham of soul nnd body In mwKiLiulcs of 
waySj it IIS'S demonstrated the coiji>cnilion of 
miiul ftiul body to bo indiapcn.^ablc, lienee 
physical nchvily, instead of being considered 
nn intruder 01 accidental annex in the Llniniugof 
luUid, la seen to play an oiRauic part (4) Mod- 
ern dyiiftTnic or functional logic shown bhaf. 
TetlcctWe Uunkuig ia Oftllcd foith by the need 
of coordinating confliOting activibics into a 
harmony,^ nnd that the niaiu hnc'i of the 
organi/ifibion of thoughts ai o set by the model 
of practical aotivitica. (See CoNi'bicr aiul 
Contuol ) 

The single fact that all eoncluaive scientific 
IbinkinRTDquhcsexpoiinDntfttiDn involving 11 lO 
production of physical change is eiioiigh jn 
itBclr to destroy the older notion that the 
highest mciiLid activity is puicly seir-incloacd 
and scIf-siifTioJcnt 

Soitift of the effects of the increased uuper- 
taiicc of the principle of activity in education, 
may niso be noted. (1) The kindergaTten rcbta 
professedly upon this notion The icdiscovory 
by rroebcl of Iho sigiiificancc of play and of 
occupation (Pluto having been tlio oiighiftl 
discovcrei) maikcd an epoch in cdiiciition 
(2) The lutvoducliQu into domeivLivry cducu^ 
Lion of various forms of cons Lrnc Live and ex- 
ptcBsivc ncUviLy, While the aits (liik.e drawing) 
and ifianiinl traiiung (cooking, .sewing, work 
with wood and metal) were first introdiieed 
mnjrily foi uhlitarian rensons, when once in- 
troduced they were foiiiul to serve important 
lutcUcctiml and mQval cuds The inlrodvicliDn 
of school gardens, excursions, etc., mark furtlioi 
Lemlencies in the sumo diTeelion, as do nlao the 
greater at lent ion to ganies line I to iiliysionl 
cuUiiic. (3) The iccogiiHion that acioiilific 


study in education la incoinplcto without ]iro- 
viBion of labor lit uviea anil other opp or turn lies 
for active work la anotlior napect of the Hama 
principle. That the best thinking involvea 
research, peiaonnl inquiry, and ia not to be 
secured by aniftasiiig aiiil ahHoibing aLoroiy of 
iiifoniialicin iii a no Lion destined uUimo-tcly to 
revolutionize method a of ins line Lion, (J) The 
incremjbig inicreal in vuentioiinl educulioii, 
the feeling that education coniea short of iLa 
piopcr function unlcMs it apsialu the iiufivulnal 
in his clioico nml purHiiit of a right calling in life, 
ia nnofclicr evidence of the fuiula mental aigm/i- 
cctucc attached the pvmciidc of activity 
(Sec article on Function J D. 

RefaffinedS ' — 

BnADcivY, 1. j-lp/jcflrancc njirf ThalUv (Loud on and 
New York, IHU-J ) 

Dbwxy, J . Sludics in Lo(jicnl T/icorjy, (nbiciigo, iOOO.) 
Ch\!d apnf C'iirriri</iip;f, wliti'd hy J. J FiJulIxy 
aiUlidoli, lUUQ ) 

Iloiniouau, L 'r, ii/Tiifl in /A o/iifioii, (LdikIoti, 1001) 
Jame«» W Pnilcijj/ca of Psuchohoif. (New Yurk, 
IHUO.) 

I'alKa fa Teachers (New York, IHOO ) 

JuDDi C. 11 fjincln; Pai/cholout/ foir Ttarhera (New 
Yorlc, 100^‘1 ) 

PsHrlioJoffii, Gtacrnl J)i Irnilnc/ion (Nrw York, ll)D7.) 
Ladd, Ci T. A Thioru of Rtaixtu. (New York, IHOO j 
U. Pai/dielufliy mat L*/p. (H(Hi(oi\, 

IKOU ) 

Btodt* Cl E An(\luf\C(\l rsuMoau. (Loiuhui ami 
New Y'ork, IKOfl ) 

Matmal of Psi/i.hohgu (Nov Yaik, IBOD ) 

ADAMS, CHARLES KENDALL,— Ilisto- 
nan and educator, hoiii at Derhyj Vfc , Jan, 
24, IftilB, odttcaliid m the pubbe acboula, 
at Derby Academy, nml Lho Uiiivcraily of 
blichigan, profcssoi of hmloiy and T^aLin at 
Cornell University (1303-1807) and of history 
at the UiiivoiHity of IMicliigiin (1607-1 3So), 
liiCvsldeul of CaineU Umvevbdy (1680-1802) 
nnd of the Uiiimmiy of IVi.'^ccnisiii (1802-1002); 
antbor of Ififflicy ICflucnlim in Ocmfin?/ nud 
of several historical works lli.s il/rein/nrl of 
//i{itorical Liferatu/c (New York, ISfiD) is 
important ns a general InsLorical hihliogiapliy. 
Died July 26j 1002 W. >S-Ar. 

ADAMS, DANIEL (1773-1604). —Rchool- 
man and Lexlbook-wTiLer, educated in tho 
sclioola of New' Ilninpshiie and at Dartmouth 
College; principal of a j)iivatc acliool in Uostoii 
(1803- 18 J 3) ; aathoL of textbooka in aritlunctic, 
grammai’, and reading wdiich woic widely ummI 
in the achoola of Nc^Y England for many years, 

W. S M. 

ADAMS, HERBERT BAXTER. — Ili.sLo- 
I'lnii, born at Slmtefllniry, Mass., Api'il Ifl, 
cducfiCiid at Plulkpu FiXcLcr Academy, 
Amherst College, and tlie University of Iloidel- 
beig; niatnictor nnd professor of hiBlnry at 
Johns Plopki 118 University (1870-11101); aiithoi 
of Slud?/ of in Ajjfcricafi Coiicffc^ am? 

f/muer/?iV/e5, Co//c(/c of William and^ 

Thomas Jcjjfcrson and the Uniucr'^ntj/ oj I’ljf/niin. 
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nnd of luiiiioroiiH limloriciil worka; nlso editor 
of ContnhutumH of A nici ican Juhcniioiial His- 
tory liy ilui Pijrpftu of JCdiieutioii; 

died July :3(), 1001. W. S. M. 

ADAMS, JOPIN (1772-1H03) — Scltnolmnii 
rilufluli'd ill privivtOHciKxjlH and iitYale C'ollep;o; 
iiistnuiLor in ( Vnlerlniry ((’oiin.) Anulemy; 
piiiK'jpiil of PhiliipH At’iulpiiiy iiL Aiiili)vi*r 
(liS10-lH;i;j)j duiiiiK hi.4 closiiiR ypaia actively 
(MiRivRftd iu iSuuday hpIwkiI wiirk iu lUiiioh; 
authoi of niiinmona pimi|)liletH uii cducalion. 

\V. S M. 


ADAMS, JOHN QtnNGY (17G[)-18-i8) 
Sixth j)i‘p*ndi’iiL of Lho United Sliitoa, ediifialcd 
in private scliooln in PauM, at the IJnivoihity 
of Leyden and llaivaul CoUpkc, jnofpH.for of 
ilictoriG and belles hthes at Ilaivaid OoIIpro 
( 1805^1 HOO); aiiUior of Lcclnres on Ithclonc and 
Oi'iUory, IV. S. M. 

ADAMS, WILLUM TAVLOJl (lfl22’1807). 
— Sobol dm an and hlury-wrilci-. edneiLled in 
the public and piivale schools of Doston; 
teacbftv and pi Inc i pal m the hcUooIh of llostmv 
foi 20 yTiii.H; ciliLor of >Sli((knt and Schoolmnio 
(1808-1800)1 wrote under Llio pM'iidonym 
" Olivci Optio ” JuiinorouH Bloiie.4 for the 
young AV. S M, 

ADAPTATION. — Thn innintoiinnce of life 
iGniurc<j an adaptation of Lbo organism to Us 
BuriouiidingH, of the human individual to the 
mvtuTiii and soeud inedUim in xvhieh be la placed 
Disturbance of adaptation mcanN diaensa — 
physic III I mcntnlj mo ml; and UiciurIi Lho 
capacity of human IndngH to adapt tlieinaclvca 
to alinoimal eoJiditionsi is very groat, tnalad' 
justment, if cxtreiuo and long continued, 
real! Its in death or arrest of growth. The en- 
tire process of education (iju) may properly 
be regarded aa a pioccs.s of aeciiiing tho condi- 
tioua that make for the moat complete and 
cITeclivD adiipfcatioii of individuals to their 
physical and moral onvironinciit 

Adaptation la of two typoi, passive and active, 
though tho djaliuction is one of degree, nob of 
Idiid. PaH.sivc ada])Lation is discusaeil under 
tliQ caption of ancoininodalioii ABlhcro 

noted, LUc iiccommodalioiuiiu which Uioiiuliyid- 
unl takes on tho coloring of liis surroiiiulinga 
dcpoiul upon hifl own primary native aotivilics. 
In progics.sivc Bociotics, thou, nctivitica are to 
an cxLeiiL directed toward securing an adapta- 
tion of llic on vir oilmen I to llio individimVa 
needs and ends, rather iluui vico vci’aa. Lower 
foriYkB of life bavo only n. limited power to luljmfc 
thcmsclvea to clmngea in blicir Biirroniidinga; 
if bhcii GOuditiGiiB vary markedly or suddenly, 
they die Under ordinary conditions they 
reach a stable cqiiilibruim, wliicJi me ana nrrcsb 
of growth, Coiiiiiiucd giowtli means that tho 


individual does not accommodate liimsclf to ids 
ciivironinont, but takes tiic iiiitiiLlivo in modify- 
ing it to make it ovci into accord with IiIh own 
desires and pm poses Only when the cnviion- 
ineiil develop by the active iiiiLiiilivc and jilari- 
niiig of individuals is piogrcss secured All 
iiwenliun mul diHcovery arc eases of active 
ndiipLation. 

Spcncor'fl influenre i.s largely l■esl)on8ll)le for 
tlio populai niisooiircptioii liy which both edu- 
cation and evolution are constiued ns the 
niolding of pliable and paP.slvo organic beings 
into agreement with fixeil and static environing 
c on di lions Tins view bails to a pervermon, 
practical and lliroretieal, of cdueatioii, since it 
makes its aim the accommodutiou of iudividuaU 
to the existing tvjie of social polity and customs, 
a method which may train fol lowers, but not 
I end era, To iivoul Ibis orroi, ib i,s nrcpssnry 
to realise that adaptation is a ease of control 
(7.1;.) involving Ibe biibordi nation oF the en- 
vironment to tho life fniictionB of iiuHvidualn 
TUg North American liulmns accomiuo elated 
LhoiiiHclves tn tlicir surroun dings on our 
AVcstoi'ii plains and dcseils, and llie result was a 
low and piccanous culUiie. Civili;ied man 
employ.^ migration, machinery, means of 
trniispoitation and cammuiiication; and by 
adapting tlicso saino surroiindiiigft to Ins own 
cuds coiUrob the unvivoiiineut hialcad of having 
luH doA^elopmeiit controlled by it. Ilcrcm lies 
the dilTci’oncc between slationaiy and progres- 
Bivo societies, between civilization and savagery, 
between higlicr and lower forms of aiunial life. 
(iSco besides Accommodation and the icfcrcncca 
there given, EvonuTioN and Function ) 

J.D. 

Biological Adaptatlaa> — Ikaulcs iUs general 
nhiloBopliical and Bocinl algniricance, the term 
"adaptation" lin.s definite biological and sen- 
flory coiinotatioiis tlmt have Bignificaiice edii- 
calionaljy. 

Biologically the term refers to tbe fact 
that every organism tends to iniclcrgo through 
natural selection or individual mocldication n. 
succession of clianges whereby its function.^ arc 
rendered more Ji arm onions with the demands 
of tho environment, Tima plants winch live 
in an and icgioii adapt themselves to the en- 
vironment by developing organa for Ibc reten- 
tion of moisture. Animals that live in a cold 
cliiTUilo develop covrvwigR which protect them 
against the cold. Tho term has been oinployed 
in connection with mental dovclopincnL to 
indicate tlial the niciital proceaae.s arc more ad- 
vantageous as means of fitting an individual to 
the environ men fc than mere organia changes 

Sensory Adaptation occurs when any organ 
of tho body is acted upon by externaV rnergy 
which then uiidcigocs a change siicli that 
Bubaequenfc pi'occssca in that organ show the 
elTect of the earlier excitation, This is especially 
true of tho organs of sense AYlicu tho eye lina 
been exposed to light for a time, it is less sen ah 
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IWt thnu when it has been exposed in (Urkacaa. 
Thcao abates of the cycaio (l(‘riiicd rcapoctivoly 
na clayliglit nclapiation and dnrkjiesfl ndaptalioii. 
Tho smiao dI an^eW amV tbc Ua\pcvalviTG eciiRo 
Qro canoeially nfTcctcd by carlirr cxcitiiLions. 
The phenomenon is fthin to fiiliguo nncl 
nftor-inriHgG {q^v.)t C. If, J, 


ADDISON. JOSEPH (1072-1710) - Son 
of Lancelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield; cdii- 
caUd at ChavUirhouRo aiul Quccii’a ai\d 
Magdalen colleges, Oxford; calnblislicd the 
Spectator in 1711 Tn thib periodical, wliicli 
had n Vitlo circulntion, he iiscd Ida inflnciiCD 
to secure reforiua in Englisli education In 
No, 157, August 30, 1711, the wiiter states . 
"I have very often with much sorrow bewailed 
the iTiisfortunc of the children of Grcab llrilnin, 
when I consider the ignorance and iiiuliHConi- 
ing of the generality of school masters. Tlio 
boasted liboifcy wo talk of la but a Jiiraiirowaid 
Cor the long act V Linde, the many Ucartachos 
and terrors, bo winch our childhood la exposed 
in goiiiR tliroiigh a grammar-achool Many of 
UiDSO 55tupicl tyrants exerciBo their cruelty with- 
out any mftnncr of clisbincLion of the cajiacitica 
of children, or the intention of parents m tlicir 
behnir There arc luany^ cxccllont tempera 
which are worthy to be flourished and cultivalcd 
with all poesiblo diligence and care, that woio 
never designed to be acquainted with Aristotloj 
Tully or Virgil; . . , I am confident tlint no 
boy who will not he allured to letters witUouL 
blows, will ever ho brought to iiiiylhliig with 
them. . . IL is wholly to_ this dreadful 
PTacliftc” (i.c. of 'indiseriminnte coipoiM 
punislimcnt in aclioola) " that we may attribute 
a certain hardiness and ferocity wJiich sonio 
men, though hb orally educated, carry nhoub 
thorn in all their bcliaviour . , But since 
this oiiatorn of educating by the lash is aiilTcred 
by the gentry of Great 11 ri tain, I would prevail 
Only, that honest heavy lads may be dismissed 
from slavery sooner than they are at present, 
and not whipped on to their fourteenth or 
fifteenth year whether they expect any progress 
from them or not. L(it the child’s cft\meity bo 
forthwith examined, an'd he sent to some me- 
chnnio way of life, without icsjfcct to his birth, if 
naturo designed him for noLbinjr highor. . . , 
I would nob here be supposed to liavo said thnt 
our learned men who have been whipjied nb 
seboob aro not still men of noble and liberal 
minds; but I am sure they had been miiah 
more ao than they aro, had tlioy never siifforcd 
that infamy." 

The inlluencD of the Speclatot, which con- 
tinued to bo read na a claasio Ihiougliout Kng- 
landj ms a strong factor in mitigating the 
tradition of seventy among English sohooL 
lUoators In thcfiipectator. No. 216, November G. 
1711, the writer strongly urges univoraal 
education " I consider a human soul without 
eilucB-tloTi hke marble in the quarry, which 


shnwa none of Ita iulinront hoautics, until tl\o 
skill of the pfdiHlirr fetches out Llm eolours, 
makes the surf are sliiiio, and discovora every 
OTUftmenUi olovvd, aput, and vem thn.1 runs 
throiigli the body of it hklueatioii, nfler the 
sniiic niaiiiier, when it wnrk.H iijioii a noble iniiid, 
draws out lo view every luleiiL virtue and j>n“- 
fccLion, w'hicli witliouL siieh helps are never able 
to make their appearance ... IVhal aeulpUirc 
is to a block of marldej cdiiralioius lo a lunnaii 
soul. The philosopher, the miiiil, or the hero, 
Llio wise, the ru(kI, or the fireaL muu, very often 
lie hid and coneealrd iii a pleln'iaii, wliieb a 
Til 0 per edu call oil inigjit liavo disiuLcmul, and 
nave bjouRid to liRlit " 

It should be noted that Ad<lisoii's father 
was a native of the Chmiity of Wc.sLinoreland, 
in winch part of Englniid tlnoiipliout the 
scvcntpcnbli and cightreiith ceiituneh education 
wnu much moio highly ValuM by mid generally 
aoccH,>]il>lQ to the masses of the peoplo than 
elsewhere m the rounii'y Thus Addison grew 
up wiUi a knowledge nf Llie lieuefits of popular 
education which doubtlesH iifTeelcd In'! point 
of view lie was a strong advocate of the odii- 
calioiml movemont wideli, 'm Ibo einly ycaia 
of the oiglitoeiiLli century^ led the (Iiuich of 
Eni^lniid to flevelop charily isehools (ry v ) for 
Llio childicn of the poor, niid Lhoiiglit the 
fouiulntuui of these hcIkioIh one of fcho inosL 
beneficent uiKleilakings of the iigr. He 
dcHcrihes Kii lloger <lc Cuverley, hii Lj'pe of 
an English country gentleman, n.s eiupioyiiig an 
ituieraivt Hinging-itinaicr, who guos about Ids 
cjitaLc la instruct the pcioplc rightly in Ixlie Uuics 
of the Psalms, so us to iniprovo tlio singnig in 
cbiATcb. f>ir linger foUowa U\e public cate- 
Chism in church, and, when pleased with the 
boy who liAB aiiswuiud well, ok lei h a Hilile to be 
Bcnbhnn nejil day foi lih eiicdiiingeincnb, some- 
times aocoinpntiyiiig it with a flilcli of IrncDii 
for the lad’s motlioi Atldison'H iiifluciiro was 
strong in forming tho code of piihlic duty to 
which Gnllghtcncd laiullioldors ciideavoH'd to 
conform ia England from Llio beginning of Urn 
IlnnovGriaii period This code >yas further 
popularized by Samuel Richardson in his novel 
Sir C/iarfcB Grniidison <1753). Its vcligimis 
earnestness wns deepened by the Evangelical 
movement followed by tho *Trnelarmn movc- 
nieub. In all ilH atagea it i ri chided the duty 
of providing a humble, but by no nirniis iiirffcc- 
tivo, form, of clemcnlAry education for Llio 
laboring poor, M E, S. 

Ro/orontJBfl: — 

DicUojifirf/ o/ ATflUoiiaf fJioflrap/ii/. 

EsanyB In Hid Spedatof^ 

ADDITION. — A term uscil m in alhomatioa 
to indie ato the joining of two qii anti Lies to form 
a ainglo quantity. In particular, In clQincntriry 
an bhinctic wo field 2 aiui 3 and nay that the icnglt 
ia 5; in advAUced ari bhinctic we add 2 mid — 3 
and say that the result ia-1, m complex 
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nuinbcra wr add a -h hi aiul a -{- hH auclgay that 
tlio r can It i,H (a -f- fl) + (fi 'h whore i ^ J 
Simihidy w«' hftvr a -h cos* ft - 1, and othor 
forjn.s cfiimhhs of icdiU'tioii in vnnoiit iinits of 
inalhoiiiaticfl, all (IcvoWjpinciti.H of the idea of 
addition iit cleinenLai'y nritlimctic. 

Tim imiiio of thiH imoocs.h lias litul various 
VI cjfi si tildes. Jolmiiiio.s Hispalcnsis (John of 
Herd 1 0 ^ John tif Luna), a Siiimi.Hh Jow of r. 11 dO, 
called It " afiRreRLtlum " i ‘ AKRicpavc cst cpios- 
Jibcfc linos niiinnioH vol pliires iiuiniim collipmi," 
The* ravlivst FivimU tvcatitio <iu alporiHiu (r t27ri) 
uses "asscmhle " for add “ SV tu veils nssninldo 
1. nomluo a iiwtre'' Tlie fn'.-it pirintod anlh- 
mcLic (Treviso, iLidy, ] 17R) iise.s ^'join" in the 
saiiif* ‘'On.so. "Snmmatioii " has Ioiir boon a 
rival of “addition,” a tram of this use being 
niesrrved in the expression ” to aiim up/’ and 
’'to BUni tiieso numbrrfl.*' Cirammatciiw flfilS) 
fipcakn of ” AddiLio odor Siiminiening/' and 
lliidolIT fl,')2()) of “Addirii odor iSuinmini ” 
The (reniuins also used “ ZuHaminentlniiinR,” 
tho l^i'euch ” lUQUster,” and the iLaliaua 
“ iTCoRliere,” ’’snininaro,” find "neoi^zaro," 

The numbers to be mb led bud no sperinl 
names in Ibo carliei lioolcs of the people The 
theorelinil \)Ooks, ^vriUen in LaLin, commonly 
, spoke of Lliem ns “ numeii addendi," iiumburfl to 
bo added, from wbieli mine the ivoid “ addendi,’' 
or our " fidileiids.'-' EuiimiH used this term ns 
early as 1525, and Gemma FriHiua (15d0) 
piiihiilily did moro tlian any one else Lo make 
it popular Soineliinefi only the lower of two 
uumlierrt to he added was called a"uumemft 
nddendns/' as in the work of tiGorge of Hungary 
(UOt)). 

The result of addition has had a variety of 
namci, altbouRh *' tuim” has been the favonto 
" Ih'odiicL” ha.s filso been used, a.s by John do 
him is (c 1321)), and otymologiealiy ib ba.s aa 
much leasmi for heing used m adtlititm ns in 
m lilt I pi I cation, Even as la to as 15f>3 Havonno 
wiitcs, “ jUinnistci cst metti e pliisieuia iioiuhi'ca 
ou .soinines ensomblo, pour eri seauoii lo pi oduit,” 
fcliua following a eoininon cu.stom of using "sum ” 
for niimbei, and “ iirodiKit “ for the icaulfc of 
addition “ NuitiGrus coUoctua” has also been 
used, wliioii iiilght naturally have led to tlio 
vise of " coUeet “ 

Tlic inoLliod of adding mimbcrfl, when mc- 
ch am Gill aids (sec An At mu) were not employ oil, 
has cluLiigecl but little A ciommeiilator of iin- 
kmnvn date, writing on Llie Lilavati (see 
IliivHKAiLv), Rives tlii.s method for atlding 2, 6, 
32, 103, IS, 10, and 100. 

Sum uf Uin uiiil*f, 12, a, 2, G, S, 0, 0 . . . . 20 

Sum of Llui i'nfl, G, 0. 1, 1, 0 .... * * 14 

Bum of til a hundn^ila, 1, 0. 0, 1 ^ 

Sum of lUo Hums GOQ 

III the foui'tcQuth ccntuiy Maxlmua Planudca 
(a V ), whoso woik was much m/luciiccd by the 
Arabs, placed tho sum at the top, chcckmg 
(flee Checks on OrianATioNB) his result by 


caating out niiica, as hero shown. The method 
wag purely Arabic, Tho llmdiis. on the other 
Uandj Bccin to have commonly 
written their i-eaults below, begin- 
ning lit tho right ns wo do, but can- 
celing iiiiiieccsaniy figures, They 
filso iiad vvhnb they called a lolro- 
grndo method, beginning nt tho 
left 

Tbp expie.ssion “to carry" in 
add'd ion is very old, being derived 
from the carry Lng of countervH on 
the UiiG abacus. (Sec AnACUfi.) 

It is Coiiud iu most if uot all 
European languages. In Eiigliflh it 
baa been perhaps Iciis popular ihnu 
111 some other laiigiinReq, Hocordo 
(c 1610) Using, foi example, the 
“keepo in inynde," mid Baker (15G8) using 
“keepo Ibo other in your minclc " 

D. E, S 

ADDITION, Psychology of. — Seo Nujuukr, 

rSYCJIOLOCJV OP. 

ADELHAPD, or iETHELHAPD, of Bath. - 
A monk of tho twelfth ceiiUiry, probably 
born at Hath, England, At one period of 
Ills life lie traveled widely, vigiLing Spam, 
Cb'cccc, North Afiica, Egypt, and Asbi JJinoi. 
lie may have lived foi a time in Stedy. In 
Ins LuivcIh liR camo into contact witJi Arabian 
thoughl, to winch avo duo uomc of biawoika 
on inathoinatic.q, inccliciiic, and pliiloiiophy, 
lbs moat impuHiuit work was a tranplntion 
into Latin of Eiiclhrs Elemeiils from the 
Arabic (though sonic claim withoLiLjuatilicatioji 
that Jt wnn from the Gicck). Tina work was 
used rxteiisi vely ill the thirteenth and fourteen tli 
centuries. About 1200 Giovnnm Campnno 
issued the Lrauslatioii as his own work. The 
first printed edition appeared at Venice in 
M82 Ills most important plnlosophical woika 
arc Perth. (ficifea Qiuiesliancs, which la rcpict^cntr 
ntivo of his acciuaiutancc wibJi Arabic teachings, 
and Ds Eodem ei Ditcrgo (0/ Identity and 
ejice) , an attempt to icconcilc the theories 
of IMato niid Anstobic on miivcTaala. 

Hctdreaca : — 

Joniinitinr TJccAcrcAcj ffur /e.s Traductions d’Aristota 
(Pima, la-ia,) 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
— A eoeducalional, nonaecLai'inn institution, 
mcoTporalod Vty the llegenla of the Btatc of 
Now York (sec Univehsity of 'ijih STAri5 of 
New Yonic), June 24, 18l)b, Besides tho 
usual unrlcrgrndunto courses, acl mission Lo 
wliicli is by examination or cortiReato from 
high school, tho college maintains a Normal 
School for Kindergai tners with a two-years' 
Gonrao organized in 1803, n. Normal School 
for Art Teachers, formed in 1003, and a 
School of Fmc Arts developed from tho art 
courses in Adclplii Academy, a preparatory 
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achool foiiiKicd li' 1803, wliich wM tho ijiirctit of 
thQ college, And^vliieli rcmnina aji imporlnnt part 
of its ay^tBiu. The college, ^vliicli lias always 
cTnphaaizctl preparation foi' tench iiig, 
also ejwtciiHion courses that enable pniJiic Bcnooi 
tcachciH to raalto progichs toward a degiec 
witliout giving up tlicir positioiifl, 1 edn- 
gogicul stvidicB may he taken ns finrt ot Lbc 
work of the college proper, ami, if flaUMfiie- 
fcorily coinpletcfl, admit to tlio New York City 
cKcvinmaticins Coi liccusc'i in Leach iij tlio 
public achooW and make tho ^student (‘ii glide to 
receive tlic College CJradiiato Professional 
Certiricato issued by the fjtato lldiicatloii 
Dcpaibinont at Albany. Adelplii College is 
the only in.sLitntion in Brooklyn from whi^ch a 
woman may oblaui a baclieloi 'a degree Thei o 

arc no fraternities. Tlie atndcnla file organiyjGd 
in aclCgovcrmnciifc associations, and the 'Mionor 
.syabeiip' la mnintaiiicd Adelplii College is 
ft mcrfibei' of tbe Asboeiation of Colleges in 
the Middle gtatc.^ mid Maryland { q , v .) (bcd 
CoiiLDOR KNTnAMCj3 Do Alins) There nre about 

500 BladenU; in IQOS the degrnna coiiferrad 
were, M A., 3 (all foi cduentioiml resoarchca), 
AD, 45 The collrgo if] coiitiollnd by a 
scir-porpotnabing board of trustees, Llirco 
of I lie inembera (1000) arc woiiion The 
inaLriiotiiig slalT luiinbeia 30, of whom 10 
arc full professors The grounds, I mil clings, 
and eqnipnaciit were valued (1000) at 8530,055. 
The total Miminl income is 551,000. Tho 
av'erage salary of a profcs^oi is S2000. Cliiulc.s 
II LcvoiinotB, Ph.D., is ptesident. C. CV, 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1732- 
ISOfl) — A German lexicographer nncl granima- 
rian, born m Rpanlckow, romeiaiua After 
studying theology at the Uiiivoiaity of Unlle, 
ho taught at tlio cvnugelicnl gyinuashim in 
Ei’liirt (1750-1701), but had to leave hocaiiflo 
of his rationalism. The next sixteen years ho 
spent in literary work in Leip?/ig, and in 1787 
wns appointed chief librarian of the elcctoial 
library m Ilipsdcii, wliloh position he Tilled 
imtil his deatli Adclung'a great M'oik la liis 
ibttdciusivy of the Geuwau language ((/mni- 
Wdrierbuch (hr kockdeulschen 
Mundnrt, 5 v, Leipzig 1774-86), by far the 
most important woik of its kind before Giimm, 
Ills German grammar, AvnttGn 1781 by the 
order of ftlmiater von Zedlibz, icmiuncd for 
a long time the .standard of (lei man schools, 
Among his othoi* worlcs are: *‘ijbcr den 
dautachc}] Stil (On f7rnnoa 3 v. 1785-1730), 
Adtere Gcschichte chr Dciiischen, i/iro Spmchc 
iwl Lderfflhir (Ancip/d Nisloii; of Ihc Gcriiumn, 
Oieir Languaj^e and Liieraturc, Leipzig, 1800); 
and Mithridatcs od&v allgpneine t^pmehen- 
Kmide ((7cii/>r(d Liii(jiii8fi‘cs, rieiUn, 1806), in 
wlueli tho conception of n. acioncc of com- 
parative philology la foreshadowed. Dcaidea 
those, ho made valuable coiitributlonfi to 
the study of medic vul Lntimty and of the 
history of Saxony. Prom 1772 to 1774, he 


published the Lcijm^er Wochenhlatt fur Kinder 
{LeipzigWceklu for Children), the fiiat Gciiiinn 
pciiodicnl for yoiuig people. F JVL 

AHEHOIDS,^ — ■ ((iFO-ck glandular.) 

The so-called adonoid giowLli is really an 
liyjici' trophy of the naHopnaryiigral Lnufijl, or 
wliii-t i^i Borne iiiues called LUe lliird lonaU, 
flitimled in the cavity hut we on the noae and 
throat Alany different enuseH have heoii 
nssiRiimIfor mioh gronUis, hut im anccirie rauae 
has yet been esinbhhheil, Them ih, however, 
a consensus of opinion in I'egnid In the fact 
that thiH^ hypcrliopliv is eonnocted with tho 
gieat iietiviLy of ihc bmiphoid Llasue m early 
life. This is a coniinoii defnet aiiunig scliool 
chilclrnn, and its oaily reeogmtiou mid tiont- 
mciit i.s cxlrcinidy dn.Hiraide for pedaRngical 
as well fts hygienic imsoim An oneralicni in 
cluldhood IS nmially fluceessful, ^J’lic adenoid 
giowthuvlcvfeveft with the iiuUiliounf the twain, 
and results in lingiiiatic defecti^, mental con- 
fusion, diiUiiess, nml often in iiienlal iiiitnliil- 
ity and pcivoraity as regards hclinol difir inline. 
A special form of iimtlenlitm duo lo this de- 
fee b has heen dialiiigniHlied, nailed aproRech\a 
namhs Many invcsligalicnis of tins defect 
among achool clnldien in dilTeienL coUiitnoa 
have ahowii a mnnlier of cases, varying from 
perhaps f) per cent^ to 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent. Tc.stfl for tlua defect shmild ahvay.s lie 
moliidt'd in Ihn physirnl exaininnlion of 8(i)iool 
chilclion. Tor furlher deUuls hcc tho arliijlo 
on the IlVGlENF, UVTllH NoftV',. W, II, B. 

lleforencesi — 

riuuNiiAM, Wiw.iAM U TUe IIv|r^Pl\n nC tlw Noop 
PcfJnangical Sc^nlnn^y^ .Iiinr. lllOH, Vol. XV. ni) 
15.'5-lb0 r(ijiln|ii«i bilillf^gnipliy 
Ciioi’KnTT, 1C A. ftoTiip liiRr'nws of llin Nesr mul 
Tliroal of Inli'rortL lo Tonf'hrrfl /UJrfr/'ssci aud 
Proccalriipfl a/ the N, li A,. Dnaleii, Mus*! , IflOH, 
1H) i02H-103l. 

Gur.lc’K. L iT.ftiid Ariirfl. Ti, P. Medical Inapccfton 
of Mooh. (New York, 1008 ) 

ADJUSTMENT. — This term ia often uNod 
ns a synonym foi Accommodation and Adac- 
TATiOS (on) RliirUy Bpeakhig, tho Inrin 
denotes the ie.suU of equilihriinn whicli mnv 
be ciTcctcd by ciLher of those proceasTS, Ad- 
iiistineiit to eoemtv ia at piehcui a favorUe 
Way of eoiieeiving the end of eilu cation; while 
contaiiimg nn obvioiiH Irulh, it ih hi danger of 
being interpreted in the direriioii of oIiimh 
education, ic. fitting individinils to fill apecifie 
prcdetoi mined positions in the social ovdm, 
insLeatl of sceuring Lo Ihein hucIi a develop' 
mi'll t of Dioir own iiowera as will eiialilu Ilium 
to make Iheir own adin.sLinenls in a eliaiiging 
social order. Whole economic and social 
changes urn ng great and rapid as they nro in 
contemporary _ life, it is dmastroiis in tiy to 
fix by education the foi ms wliioh the social 
adjiistmcuta of iudividuala hhall take A 
chief Cause of iiicoinpntonny and poverty often 
Ilea in the fact that individiialH are Bo cdu^ 
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c[itcil only lo a hp['[)\al lino of aclwiby which 
]9 trftiisforinccl or even cl ini inn tod by social 
progress. J D. 

ADLER, GEORGE J. (1821-1808). —A Gcr^ 
maii-AmorfDaii liiiRiiisb and iovicographer. lie 
wns born ni Leipzig, and at the iigo of twelve 
camo to New York After graduating from 
New York UiuvciBity iu 13'H, l\o beeaino pro- 
fessor of German m that institution (184(5- 
18i)l). For the last eight years of hia life 
ho was insaiio IIis CiQrnmii-ICiiRh.sh Dic- 
tionary^ tho first edition of which appealed in 
ISIS, IS atill used. Hr also published a 
German Grammar (New York, 1808), ami other 
textbooks, a Icetiiro on the Poetry of the Arab , 9 
III iSjiaiii (New York, 1868), an cflsivy entitle il 
Wilhelm von IlumboldCs Linguistic Studies 
(New York, 1808), nnd a translation of FauiicPa 
Jlislory oj Provencal Poetry 

ADMINISTRATION, SCHOOL. — Thig 
topic covers the work of so many difToieiit 
oflicora and so many dilToront types of acliools 
that the subject lias been treated under a 
number of Jicads. For tlie state aspect of the 
work see Statq School AdaiinistiiAtion, 
and Statb Boauds of Education. For the 
county aspect of the work see County Systrai 
or School AOiMiN'isTiiATiON, County I3oAm>a 
OP Education, and IluitAL Supr a vision. 
Foi the city aspect of tho work see City 
School OikjanizatioNj City School Systlmq, 
Business Manacflh, City Boahus of Edu- 
cation > and the articles on the vavloua city 
school Bybtoms, to be found vnidei tho citica, 
as Ala A NY, Buffalo, etc. Other articles 
relating to all phases of school administra- 
tion, state, county, cib 3 '\ and district, arc 
BoAIIDS op EduCVPION, tturKlUNTENDKNT OP 
Schools, SuPRuvisona and iNsrECTons, Ex- 
AJIINATION BoAIIDS, ApPOaTIONSlBNT OPiSciIOOL 

Funds, and CEnTipi cation op TEvciiEns 
Ruual SuiTin vision deals with the woik of 
county and district authorities. Scitool 
Funds, and Taxation foii Education, deal 
witii the fin an Cl al asjiech of nclininistrativc 
work. For _ administration in Europe ldo 
under tho various national systems. E P C, 

ADMISSION, EXAMINATION FOR — Seo 
Cquuihk Entiiange ExutiNATioNa and Gol- 

LRGH EntIUNCD BoARDH. 

ADMISSION OF PUPILS, AND THEIR 
DEPARTURE FROM THE SCHOOL. — See 
iScHooL CnHeus, CoiuruLsonY Aitrndancii; 
Elimination or Pupils; IIetaiidation of 
Pupils. 

ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH. — Tho 
period of life included within fclicac terms ex- 
tends fvom pubeaccncD to tho attainment of 
relatively complete maturity The age varies, 
being earlier in hot olimatca than m cold In 


temperate zoneg, and especially in America, it 
usually extends from the fourteenth Lo the 
twenty-fifth years for boys and one or two 
years earlier for gu'la, but Crampton found a 
I'ango of four yenrfi in tho nttaiiiinoiit of 
pulicsceiiGo. 

Physiologically the gciicinl cbaractcMatic of 
ndolpsccnce ig moic rapid growth of all parts 
of UiD body than at any trniL smcc the fivBt 
year of life, most rapid in the oai'Jici atage and 
Icssctiing toward the end. TJiia iiaiinlly 
begins at 11 or 12 in gills and about two ycaia 
latci in boys, anti its culmination is pas-^cd by 
17 or 18 yciiifl. Evcopb from 11 oi 12 to 14 
or 15 yeans, boj's e.xccl girls slightly GiowLli 
ill height precedes growth in weight, and 
13 u&uftUy complete by 18, while giowlh in 
weight may contiiiiio to the fiftieth yenr or 
later. Not all paits of the body grow with 
equal rapidity or proportions, but aa yet 
s bate men L,s aa to dctaila must bo especially 
tentative The hones begin to grow rapidly 
jii.st at puberty, and after tho twelfth year in 
girls and fifteenth in boys tho trunk skeleton 
incrcnsica lueic than the legs, so that sitliug 
height becomes greater lelative to total height. 
Detwccii the twelfth and nineteenth ycuifi the 
thorax iiicvcnacs fiom ,62 to .70 meter, and the 
skeleton IS completed in many minor details. 
In girls especially the pelvic region is modified, 
tho iliac nrchc.s broaden, and various bones 
unite, to give better aupjiorfc niul balance, 
This growth is probably not complete before the 
twoiity-lirLh year, Coinculcnt with this Lhc 
hip measure increases iclatively more foi girls 
than for boya The length and width of the face 
incrcnso oapccially between tho twelfth and 
sixteontli years, but tho sicull changes little, 
fcboiigli thole is a very slow iiicienso both in 
length and breadth, ns well aa a closing of the 
siitni'os. Tlie muscles prolmbb^ grow ^ more 
rapidly at this tune than do any other tissues, 
but we know little of the details. The main 
growth in bvdk ib c-ompteted by the imictocutli 
yoai, but foi some time afterwards the working 
1)0 we r incrDascg They constitute by weight 
43 per cent of Lbo body and arc estimated Lo 
expend about one fifLh of its total energy The 
coiLieal centers for tho volimtaiy muscles cover 
most of the latcial binin yoncs, so that training of 
the voluntary muscles Ls hrain-builclmg In volun- 
tary musics form the heart and digCKtivfl tract 
Muscles thus arc a highly .significant factor in de- 
termining both phv6iciil and p.sycliicjil cfiic|ciicy, 
find their proper development at the period of 
most rapid growth ia one of the moat important 
tasks. Ill general, motor dovelopmont seems 
Lo proceed from fundarncntnl to accessory, the 
finer accessory inovementB and conLrol being 
pretty well developed by blio eleventh year 
But with puberty there comes a neviod of Ics- 
Bcncd motor contiol, — usimlly placed during 
the WcUth year for fiula ivml thutceiitb for 
boys, — in which the adolescent should not he 
expected to do us fine work ns before, and him- 
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self Ima Llic inclination to nctivitios dcntin-nding 
Ahrcngtli rafcUcr than delicacy The deiiiaiula 
fTtciucntly made at thiB time vipou boys, and 
shill more upon girla, probably lay tho basis for 
vnriaiis foi'rns of nervonancss, aiiLomatisiiiaj 
and ties. Hall believes Llmt at this time the 
bus 111 iniiaclcs of lega back, shoulders, heart, 
hmgSj and chegfc ghoiilcl bo developed, and the 
finer ones involved in reading, writing, niul 
school work eouorally, should be somcwbiit rc- 
liovcd. at Icnsb to this extent, that the ndolcscont 
filiould not be expected to improve in any of hho 
manual aspects of bis work, nor blamed if ho 
retro grades, but ahould be gvvm just cnougU 
practice &o that in the develop iiieiiL of accci’sory 
muscles, which comes n year or two later, ho 
will not have to foiin now habits again Tho 
chief desideratum here is not to acquire bad 
liabits by over-forcing and not to lose through 
disuse the good habits already formed Bub 
m the last half of tho teens, and still more m 
the early twenties, tho lovo of skill develops, 
tho accessory muscles should be trained to the 
highest degree, arid tho youth raised from the 
bhindoring apprentice to the Tna?jlcr workman. 

The heart m its giowtli keep^ a constant pro- 
portion to the total bodily weight, remaining 
about .4S poi cent of it, bub nt adolescence the 
frequency of its boats seems to lesson, while thcii 
strength is gieatei Tho artoiics grow Ipsa 
relatively than the heart, so tbabab adolescence 
the blood proBSMte is greatly iucrccisn/l Tko 
ratio, as given by Triislow, of thn volumo of tlio 
heart to tho widtli of tho ascending aorta la 50 
to 20 before pubci'ty and 07 to 20 aftci With 
bhig nltcration goc^ a slight, inerciiao in Loinp(*i'a“ 
biirc of the body, of about ono half cIoricc F 
The number of red Corpuscles roaches its maxi- 
mum in the hi ter fccGua, and specific gravity at 
about U for girla and 17 for boys Tho lunga 
grow most rapidly m gulg between the twelfth 
and fom teenth years, and in boys about two 
years later 13 y the fifUewth ye^v the ivumber 
of rcspiiahons la approximately that of the 
adult, While the brain is increasing slightly 
in weight at this time, itg weight lolatiyc to that 
of the entile body is chmiiiishing, tlnib ia, it does 
not form ao large a peruentage of tho total 
weight iia before. Kaca, with oLiicrs, however, 
belie \<cs that after the seven teenth year the brain 
iB inorenging greatly in complexity, and with 
Viilpiiia he piaecs the clovclopment of the middle 
layer of the cortex in the later teens, tho parietal 
and central regions developing hrat, then tho 
temporal, and lastly the frontal Thig growth 
piobnbly lasLg at least until the fortieth year 
It may nlso bo that the two thirtla of the brain 
whioli Flccbaig believes to bo in general uncoii- 
nee ted with sensory and motoi centers, ns well 
fia tho highest level described by Huglilinga 
1 ackaon , develop at adolescence, bhaiigk tins is 
□nly theoretical Aa yet very little is known 
about the development of the digestive tract, 
gknda, and kidneys, though the composition of 
the urine is greatly modified at nioVcBccncc 


Liver growth is probably relatively comploto 
At 15 , but the panel ens and Bplcen seem to 
contmuG to riow until tho riftlcdh year or InU'v. 
The salivary^ sebaceous, and sweat glniulrj in- 
creaso in activity, wh He the thymus atjopliieh, 
Fatty tissue diniiniahcB in boys and increnseg in 
girls. 

Tlio aenso organa also undergo cliaiactori.stic 
aLteralioiia. Car man and Gilbert believe Llmt 
tho paiii-prG3.suio flonflibility iesacna at adolos- 
Ccnco, but thoii cxpcrimcnUs do nob heeiii to 
cHminnto tlio factor of gientci cndinanco of 
pmn by tho add os rent. Thoir con cl unions ns 
to pnin-picBaurc, however, avo imUreeilv anp- 

f iortcd by llic faeb llmt touch-discriiuiimUon 
cssena, because the dermal flui face is coiislaiuly 
iiicrcnsing while tho number of tactile end 
organs remains cons taut II all notes In connec- 
tion with this a touch hunger at adolcscciicf, 
manifoating ilaolf in the desire to scuitch, mb, 
pinch, 01 even abi’ftflc the fckin. Tlio lioighi ouecl 
activity of the acbnccous and av'cat glands aiul 
tho moro rapid giowLli of hair, doubt I css make 
tho akin moro the focus of RCnfintiona tlmii 
beforo, and Bo lead lo tins inci eased TUtonhon to 
it. Tile tcnilciicy to akin cniplioiis at tlii.s time 
would have the same elfccl, Tlicio is nlso 
incicnscd Bimaitivoncas to lompcratiiic in the 
later teens Tlio adolescent's taste idteis. The 
appoLilc ifl cnni'icious, new likes and dislikes to 
food apjicar, Init soon chniigc. Animal food 
and decided swccLfi and pouia avc muie de'^UGd 
A craving for slmnilaiitH nm3' npiicny Fahlnon 
hcconios a Bliong motive in rcgiilniing wlint is 
eaten, tho adolcaccnfc often foroiiig hiiiuiclf 
to ent food higldy disagree iihle, if ho boiicvcs 
that it is tlie correct thing /^incll also bGcomos 
moro acute at puberty, aiul seems to bo closely 
ConiiGCted with the developiuont of tlic sexual 
instinct, but aiifficient rcUiriis on tins point arc 
lucking, Tho love of poi’fiiincg, especially rather 
Strong ones, ig characteristic of nrlolcaconcc 
Sight and hetiriug wUl lie diseuased later, elnce 
they aro closely bound up wdth the niLcUcctiml 
clmractcrislica of adolescents. 

Tlicso inves Ligations aio few and iin.satiafac- 
tory, and it is even im possible to say at present 
how far the greatly heightened beiiflihivenos.'i to 
all SOI ta of stimuli is due to tlie fUTthcr devclon- 
ment of tlio sense organ and how fui to tlie 
growth of brain centcia Further studies arc 
pi ently needed hd'c Whichcvci itmaybe, thcio 
i.'i no doubt that the adolescent now ns never 
before la open to iVic WoiulouiiiR influMiccs 
of new stiinuli, fiom tho gioharat Lo tJio most 
refined. This is tho dcci.Bive ago for fixing taste 
in both its literal and figurative senses Food, 
skin, and temperature habits, to say nothing of 
iiitci’c&ta 111 sounds, 00101.1, nnd forniB, receive 
now their life tioiid. Even if the early cnyiroii- 
menb of tho chikl haa been luifavorahlo, it cru 
bo largely coimtci acted, if now tho adolescent is 
surrounded by and chooses for hiinsclf the 
true, the beautiful, nnd the good, because liia 
binni la still plastio onough to admit much 
40 
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niOtliricD.tion Hcvigg wd bo often flee in high 
flcliQola tranaformntions of childien from poor 
homcfl wIiG have come under tho influonco ofsomo 
toaclicr or comrade wth better icafchetic or 
hygieniQ ataiulards. Equally we often ace a 
perverted taabo aprentl thioiigh a achool, for 
adoiescciiRO is preomincntly the time of fads, of 
purely wUheinA aocuil iudfimenls on everything 
in life, from coolcing ii beefsteak or wearing a lie 
to reading and pictures 

Psychological and Sociological. — The rapid 
growth of the body nhciidy roughly indicated 
IS paralleled by a similarly rupid psychic 
growth, wliioli perhaps manifcstg itself mo.sb 
oharaotGuistically iii altoratious of mooda, and 
capccmlly in a heightened acme of tclf, The 
adolescent longs for excitement, contrast, iiiovc- 
ment, psydliically, jiist ng his body longs for 
cxDicJSc and tciiaions So, instead of a ateady 
elToTt, he tends to spurt, peiiodb of intense 
Work being followed by complete idleness, with 
long houn of sloop. Moons rule the youth, 
dejection so deep as to suggest genuine melan- 
cholia being folio\vcd by eijually great elation 
Thoughts of suicide aic common, but nltcrnato 
With iliciinig of greatness. DoLli those aie 
undoubtedly motwalcil by the highly iuci eased 
gonso of self, wliicli is itself |)Uslicd into the 
foregiound by the many aonsationa accompany- 
ing the liodily gi owLli. So conceit and humility 
lu then most exaggerated forin.s may be seen in 
adolescence, as well as an amour ptopre which 
show'H itself in gicnt sensitivoncss to insults, 
All Lho Bocinl iusUueCs come to the Coici, anil the 
youth alternates from cxLicine iiulividiiation to 
mei'o slavishnoss m following his mato.sj fiom 
quixotic generosity to sclfi.shncss, from the 
highest ideals of social solf-.sacnficc to absuul 
notions of hla rjglits, The deepest and mo&t fni- 
reaching alteration is naturally iii the feelings 
toward the apposite flox, which pi ob ably la 
rcsponsiblo foi many of the othci nltoiationa of 
botli feeling and thought, not ordinarily recog- 
ni{?Gd as sexual. In the emly teens many 
students boUevo that there is first a tendency 
between the sexes to withdraw from each other's 
company, tliough this theory still lacks any ade- 
quate coufirmaLio u> There does, however, seem 
to be at least a period when both Imys and girls 
complain of tho other sox, Llie girls of the 
masculine coarseness and ioURline.ss, the boys 
of tlie foininino softness and foolislincss. fol- 
lowing thia, at tiboul lo years, the opposiLo 
sox becomes excessively attractive, so that it is 
highly probable that at this period lliG desire to 
appear attraetivo to tho opposite sex is an im- 
portant motivating influence in tho adolescent, 
Tina is of coiiisc much eovoiccl to the yoiith‘a 
own cunsciousnesis, and is often the last thing 
he would willingly admit Xi\ boya it Tnanifeata 
itself especially m the a li □wing-off instinct, which 
flcoina especially Btiiniilatcd Tby tho prcacnco of 
girls. Both girla and boys develop pronounced 
taatea with regard to eyes, hair, voice, teeth, 
etc Girls, though they do show oO, tena 


more to tho development of reaervea, taking the 
rdle of judges or choosers of those who plcnao 
them, thus favoring the selection of some manly 
clinrnc tens ties nnu the atrophy of othera, and 
so finally shaping the youth to their desires. 
The whole process of selection and mating 
noimally rcaohcfl a chmnK between 20 and 26 
for womttn and pcihape five years later for men, 
when what Ilnll ciills nubility or the marriage- 
nblo ngc is attained 

But lit the same Lime that the opposite sex 
becomes ao attractive, fnciulsliip and lieio wor- 
ship also deepen, and the social his bi net is 
enlarged in all directions. Bcfoio pubchccnce 
gniucs and plays aie largely competitive; afte,i' 
it team work is the most marked clmractcvistic, 
and with it, the gang and the club appear 
While tho youth is even inoio egoistic than 
before, while he is excessively sclf-coiiscious and 
perhaps iiggrcssivo toward the oppoaito bpx, he 
nigo lays aside liis pcrijonnl likes and cli.sli]cca 
to work with hia team and hia achool, ruid adopts 
nliiioat slavishly the fads anil frills dictated by 
those whom lio elects ns hia socii. He now 
develops pride in hia family, class, city, and 
nation, and nob only civic and national patriot- 
lain can be moflb cffcetwcly taught, but also 
love for humanity. 

Clo.soly connected with the social instinct ia 
llic religioiig iiisLincL Fioin the earliest timcg 
the entrance to adult life has been marked by 
iltes and ccrcmon]C.s designed bo test the mettle 
of the ndolescQut and to picparo him for the 
duties oC hfc. Among savage peoples these are 
usually aoverc testa ol Llic power to endure pain 
and overcome fear In Greece the boy was 
pub through a training of ycnia in arrvmg the 
flfcato, and m Home the aainc was true The 
medieval youth of noble descent from 14 to 21 
flcrved as squire, and at 21 was kniglitcd 
ab tho cud of long cercmouica of faslmg 
and watching. The Jews also had and have 
a careful training for adolcsoonts and a ritual 
used when the boy assumes responsibility^ for 
Jus own nctg. Among modern Chris tmn nations 
these riles are pcrpetnntcd only in confirmation, 
which usually oceuis at between 12 and 15 ycnis, 
and has assumod a wholly religioua charaatei, 
Tho cnl urge men t of the aocml sense oceurring 
at adole.flccnce ia inovitaldy nccqmpxiined by a 
deepening of tho moral anci religious imturGS, a 
qiicalioning of one's rolalions not only to society, 
\nit to the univei’so ilseU and ds Final Cause 
Tho iiioligious adolescent m abnormal. The 
pnrliculfti form which liia newly awakened 
instinct will tiilto will largely depend upon hia 
milicUf and tlie ngc of culniination also vanes 
considerably. Most authorities nmec, how- 
ovei, that between IG and 17 the largest 
number of convcifiionB ia recorded for boy a, 
and a year or two younger for girls There 
ia still aomc unccrfcninty m the ciiivcSi but it 
seems probable Ihnt this peiiod is followed 
by one of backsliding, and that at 20 interest 
in religion again cuTminatea, this time on a 
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niore rensonablD aiiillcsspmMy cmDt\onaU)ftSig ai\(l wml coiilrol, uh mhUcivUcI Liy lap- 

tliaii at fiiat. TJio noi'inal development o/ iiuig, la on fclio rapid iiicieiisc at 10 in boya. 

thra instindt la obsGiiied by tlio artiricifiUoTcmg >vlntc it ilccbnLM iroin 12 to YA Iot boys mul 
of tlio rchgioqg soiiac and of conversion fltiU too fi'om 12 to Id Tor girjs, Judfjiii^; o/ lifLod 
pievalciit, which ialdvcly to eaiiao tile later back- ^vciRbls dceruasca in accuracy at between 
sliding. Wo can hardly euppoac that, if the 16 and It) foi both boys niul girla, Ijiit then 
original convpr&ion wore a normal, natural one, boRiiis to iiicicnsfo again. To^cr to ciuliiro 
ll\e pamkiL I'CGonatrucUanlatcr wouldbciicces- muHCular riiliRiio incmiHrM Rfoatly from 12 to 
sary in so many cnscs. 18, with niuximid incrciiHe fiojii M In 17 for 

InLellectnal — Tbo iutellccLuftl cUiwivcUr- boya and bom 12 to Id f<iv Kiiln. Erom 12 
istica of adolcscenco aio cf|Uall3^ mtii'hod, to IJ both boys rmd girls nupiovc little in rcac- 
tiuil ni'c motivaLod by Iho nnilcrlymg feelings lion liws, from U to id lln^y improve sleadily, 
and the rapid growth. Let ua fiist enuhidor ami thm gain little I ho iiovt your Obviously, 
tlioac moat closely councclod with the b eight- Biicb sPiitloi'cd o^|K'lllnoIll'^, wliirli also sliew 
ened scnsoiy and iiialor development In deviations iti Iho ro,siillH obLaiiiod by dilTevenfc 
the caily tcciiB probably hcnring is over-aciito obs('i"\'ci'H, aic a totally insuflicioiit basis foi any 
for n time, making the fldoic*3cciit keenly cichcino of motor oduculion At best, if taken 
sciiaitivc to voices, ]iiflcotion.s, etc At tbo in connootuui wiLli the oilier fuels of Eciieinl 
same tunc tliR temporary loss oC control mico 111- growth, tlwy looiu to iudicnto cm lain daugei 
pn-iiying the change in voice makes girlij and poinls or toiidenoio.s in pio.'pmit inoLiiodH, The 
especially boys disincib'ied to bing as nnicb ns yontb toiulh to cxoroiho of the bugor imistlcs, 
bcfoic. Not infrequently the goiici id II wk waul- but iniiob of our iiidiisLiial cdiirnlioii iiccc\ssi- 
ness of this age leads to difalikiiig iiiHiriiJncnliil tutf'.'J the use of the riiii«r iiui.sck'S in bandliiiR 
liraobicc, the boys and girls feeling llieiv lack tools,, and inn jiu])y hud iittitudos anil the steady 
of control and their inability to expie&s what iii^c of sonio avtn of iniiseU'is wliilo otbeis uro 
pci haps they appicciatc deeply. At present iicglf cted, Thi‘ Miino Lliin|T i.s truo of uiaiiual 
studies arc entirely lacking to show wlmt sorts iraiiuiig, which nogleets tlm tiunk and leg 
o( muaic most appeal to adalciJcent'J, Wo cnu muscle'i ai a r«lo, while it may develop the 
□Illy say iii a geaond way that rhytlim is loved, hand more than should he tbme at tins age 
and that the pns'iioii for niwiiia licoins to d^Jelm^ Sloyd aimH iit a inoir all-rouud dovebjpmL'nl, 
somewhat after tho sixtocnth yeni. Wo nmy Lub it Lou tiains oidy the hand, ami ucglecl.i 
also add that, ug wjUi oUiei forms of arl, appre- much niatorial even for Ibut The IjcsL idl- 
ciuLioii is farther boyond expression now than rouiirl devcIopineiiL is obtain abln from the 
at any other time, [indtbat to dciiiaud Loo iiiudi vailed and oliUloor o('eu]mtioiiH of a farm, 
expression now nmy alTecl the lave of the ait ami next to that, Hull deeliuos I but \ve eun (uul 
diafisLriniUy H in iioiiic of our uistUutioiiH for negrorSj 

This ha^i bnon better wovkad out in diiiwinfi. Indiana, aiul juveniln dfliiupicufJ. 

Studios of children's drawings, especially iliosa Gyuinaalic tiaiiiinR bus grout ojijiortiiiiities 
of Uavnea, show that horn L2 on, di'ivw'iuR be- nt tbm time, not only in ruvniiiMiichnR any \m\ 
comes distasteful, largely biicuutiD rhihlren ePecLs from imhiHLrnd LramiiiR. Init in lousing 
become conscious of llicir defcels, i e. can youth to a In'iiiembniH niLliusiasm for pmfeeb 
appieoiate bettor uml mt. At U or 16, with hodiea Tlic luviMif exoiTise, .ho .strong iiL tliH 
some chiklrcn, the love of drawing may again ago, nmy he iniuli' Urn iiiqn'Lu.s fui tlio bivU 
merense, mid with a. few it may iisu fjtcvuUly, pobHiljlcrogiineii — cold liuLhs, ft wimtiiiUR, walk- 
ending ill artistic Cl cation (.iilbert foiiiul that ing, tcinpenince in culiiig, etc Not only this, 
tlic nUcrest in iind aecuiacy of form per cep ticius Init. the incieas.cd luuly ctnuscioMHUoss of lulules- 
begins a new mcica.se bchaeen 16 and Hi 3 Tiu'a, coiiee leads iiatiirully to a slioiig interest in the 
and that the luaxumim number of IrUtis fiivueUirc and fvinDfciim-* of the bodily 
grasped at one glance contiiuius to iiicirase mj Hint phvsiulogj'' and liyfiieiic — in w bieli fiex 
Lliifoiigh ingh school and coUege TijcijO facia lij Kieno Amuld not be noiJfleeled — eun, if 
nlso w'ould iiiiljciito that between 12 and propeily presented, he one of thu most fasci- 
16 yeaia, upiirccuition blioidd probuhly he eiii- n a Ling subjects. 

l)]]Asi/;od rather than expiossion, expre.ssion Tho love of exorei.Ho and (if inaiiitmluLinn, 
having its turn when motor contiol is hetlcr to^fetluw with Hie lu'iglitciu’il umiaory uolivilieH, 

Tlie color iioiiso scorns Ui he faiili^ developed give Llic* Iiums fni iU'S\ uUercsLH m uaUii’o. 'L’hu 

in girls by the eleventh year, Imt in bojxs nut rapidly in ci easing hruin coiuioclioiiH nialcc 
until the &<ivci\lccutU At adidescenee both pohsibie many now nasiuniilinnH with tiiciv etYvevs 
.sexes crave strong color stimuli and have upon ininginaLioii and reiisun, ao Hi at for llio 
decnlcd hkeii and ibilikea Ib'^L Lime there is now a iio?fsi)iiliLy of the vuulh 

Manual and industiial training problems scoiiig the universe ns ft iiiuvorHO, nad fcoiing it 
sbonUl bo solved by a knowledge of normal na divine. In the later teens most yoiiLIm and 
growth, but as yet wc know too little of the niindcns love to think of infinity botli in ftpacc 
dot ails of adolescent nuisculai giowtli hoys and lime They try to picture it, and hccoino 
and girls nearly doublo their (lynamoiuctcr flUcil with the sense of tUcir oxvn littlGUc-sa and 
riglih-Iiaiid gnji between H and 16 years, thd vagtnoss of the univcrae. Most often ibcso 
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rcflcctfioiia attach tlicmsclvca to the heavenly 
bodica and the aJey, to waul all of wliicli the 
feelings arc giontly deepened at ndolcacciice. 
Now bhefliiii, moon, and Htma become fooi for all 
fioi'ta of symboliam JLiid faiicica, aomclinics sonti- 
mental and so mo limes mythological and reli- 
gion a. Clouds nlao become, in lliiakin'a opinion, 
□no of the greiitesl HtinmUnh to imaginalnm, na 
well aa the most beau Li fill in Llieir color and 
form and varinlinna 'L'he wmd wow echoes Iho 
re3tlosaiic'5a of the yontli, and the sea attracls 
him with its augRestlouH of elciiuly. If it 
icaily is true that nature appeals to the youth 
primarily in thm poo tic ill way, llieu it is litLlo 
wonder tliat he hiia no love for high school and 
college acienco To turn fiom the lovers' moon 
to tlie bnrncd-out, cold, dead moon of science; 
from Shelley’s cloiid to a mnss of cold aqueous 
vnpoi with a long Latin name; Irom a glowing 
opal ay mb olio of faith iind hope to a dry record 
of geologic agcaj from n heaven full of heroes, 
huiitoi's, and miiidcn.t tn ostimatns of the lengths 
of time necessary for a ray to loneh iia from oiio 
of tlicm, all this must kill tlic spontaneous 
inter cat in natiiro and at the very beat sub- 
stitute for it iitilitiiiiaii motives Similarly 
with aniumte nature The love of tlowcia 
iiicrcaaca markedly at adolcHConco, and thiough 
tliQ caio of lliGin and atiuly of theii Ufo 
hiaborics tho fuiulanieiUiU faet^ of icproduc- 
tion could bo naturally loarnod Interest m 
animals also has another iucicase at about M, 
but an interest in them in the coiictcIq. 

Tliat is, liigh school youth arc not dcvclopnd 
enough to undorstand or bo assiinilaLo scientifio 
exactness and details. They tend both to 
poetical views and to apjdietl acieiice, and ao, 
c ff, physics at tins liino slionid be closely eori- 
ncctcd with making Lo 3 's and machines to 
ilhistiatc its laws; imtany to gaidcning and 
forcstiy, astronomy, etc , to wcathoi on one 
gidc Mul to poetry and inytholopy on thcothci. 
Hall gives four stages in the nuiinal adolescent 
development toward natuie. (1) the ficiitiineii- 
tal, with II love of myth, poetry, and ichgions 
of imtiiicj (2) love of populnr hcicncc anil Lho 
lives of iiivoiitors; (3) mtciest in iiuluslnal pro- 
ecsacs on a larger BCide; (4) pure science, astago 
soldoin readied before the end of tho collego 
course. 

AdolcscDUb ill teres ts in liLenUure and lan- 
gnago are closely akm to those iii nil Most 
youtlia seem to pass liirough ii pm’lod of inability 
to e\prcs.s Llioinselvea ill woi'iIh, like that in 
drawing, Thi«i docs nob inibciiLe lurk of in- 
terest in woids, but riillier a sense of their own 
skorlcommgs. Mo WilUamn C’nnvadi, liuUoek, 
llendoraoii, and Kjrk])atriclc nil find a gieab 
iiiGueasG m tho reading curvo at adokacioucc, 
ciilniinnting at 14 or 15, be tween Lho sixth and 
eighth Ri adcs, and then steadily falling With 
boya stones of adventure, tiavcl, and hiogiaphy 
culininnte in the eighth and ninth giadcs, and 
fiction at 11 for both sexes, but Lhcro is 
mncli variation both in the sorb of reading 


preferred and the nge when any one sorb la most 
enjoyed. Judging fioin lists of prefened books, 
classic writers arc not the favorites, hut tliis 
may be due to the fact that they arc inaccessible 
to youth 

How far the study of literature should deni 
with do I ails of style, gianimai, and the formal 
aspeot.'j of tho subject we cannot say at prcsonl 
It is suggestive, however, that Ibo few stiichea 
made mdicato that the love both of slang and of 
piceision in the use of wolds culm mates at about 
the Biunc age an the lending pftbsion fcitudiea 
of rcjuling also indicate that a considerable 
percent age of youth at this tune spontaneously 
set about cidai'gijig then vocabulary — indeed, 
the Ubo of hlaiig seems to be a crude attempt m 
this direction — and study the dictionary for 
new woich Mciitonccs also become more 
complicated at this time. All this may indicate 
that a study of ih clone i.s now in jilacc, I hough 
probably not of grammar. llhcLoric also, in 
(Iciiling with figuic.'i of speccli, may act free the 
riches of imaginabjoii hidden in much of our daily 
speech and too often never seen by those who 
use It. An allcntive coiisidoyniion of tho htcral 
meanings of such words na "spirit," " aniiiiatc." 
"Isuly," not only nids expression, hub greatly 
quickens imagination, ihouglit, nnd feeling 
Again, the aturly of foicigu languages may and 
flhoiild aid 111 all these n nya, hut it can do so only 
if tho root me linings of words and the elements 
cominoii to various tongues nic emphasized nnd 
the Rinnnnatical nspecLg somewhat left in the 
backgioiuul Theio is a keen delight in din- 
covciiiig a word coinnioji to four or five lan- 
giiageg, with the variations of ineaning winch it 
has aiLniiiod in each that has nothing in common 
with its parsing and declinalion 

The expressive side of language, i e composi- 
tion imd Iheiuo woik, ia again a nnich moolod 
one, and we lack returns iilioii ivliich to base 
autliovitivtive recomiucudabioiis. This much, 
however, seems probable: Ilcfore adolescence 
far more oral expression should lie euUivatcd 
than H now the ease, nnd during tlic time when 
the lending craze ciiiiiiinnte.s, expich-faiou should 
be cncoiuaged, but not forced, nor too sevoi-L'ly 
criticised for its crudities Young jieople not 
infieqiienlly try to write stones, novels, and 
poetry, but they abhoi tho usual Llicnio sub- 
jeiJts, and arc too driiciuleiit upon thoii moods 
for ma]n ration to submit well to sot tunes for 
composition. 

of bisLoi'ical intcrcHla wo can say alill less, 
mid of luathnunlieni piartirahy nnlinug 
Mrs. JJiirnoH' «Liulies seem to mdicaLo tlmt even 
at 15 lUtevcftL in Lhc IvnLh of any uairiiUvo 
iH very nliglit, while iiiLcical m name and place 
la sU'uUR thuougluHiL Mhs PutLciaou eau- 
cludcil that the historical aciiSic, ns shown by 
11 luloi standi HR what a date means, is aliglit np 
to tho age of 12, nnd that before Hint nge his- 
tory should he biography and stoiy, while after 
that roncrctc and rather complete pictures of 
any given time should be presented. 
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Hftiicock'd 1-0 turns indicate that ubiULy to 
rcn^Qii ill nrilhmcbio iiicreasea greatly lirlivcen. 
13 and 15 , whUc Lindlcy found the uitcrcat 
in nritliinctical mizalc,^ culminating Homcwliafc 
after llild age. nut wc have iiothinj? at all na 
yet to indicate the growth of interests in geom- 
etry and ftlgebra, and so can only nolo our 
ignorance Indeed, the inBulTicbncy of our 
knowledge of nil tho iuteUccUial ehnnictoiislics 
of ndolcact^nco should ho very cvidcni from tho 
above ncconnl Until luvieh luoic dcimlvd and 
cTiact mntcrifii i.s at hand ifc is both lUogicaJ and 
wasteful to make over our Jiigh flchools That 
iiwy need to be reformed every one vvilL admit, 
biib until the adolescent mind hna been much 
more closely aludiod, any tcfforiTi ig liholy to bo 
a makeshift uuauited to the ical needa of 
youth aa the present Bystem 

A E. T’. audO, S.ll. 

Hygiene of Adolescence. — -The liygiciie of 
adolescence ililTcrfl little from the jicdagogy 
of adoioscenDD One muafc vegavd Iho fnnim- 
mentnl principlcn of school Jiyfijonc, nnd 
adapt eel IT Cation to thi*? .stage of dcvclo])- 
\nci\t. It ia uot always easy, however, to 
determine an individual'a slagr of develop- 
ment The adaptation of cchicnlioii miisfc bo 
to physiological age latlicr thnu Lu chioiio- 
logical age. Di Ci’AinpLoii and otlioiiS hove 
shown such great intlividiinl vaiiaLioiis m 
giowtli and doycIopiTiont that Iheie appears 
to ho no direct coiTClntion belwcen pliyflio- 
logical ago ami age m yenra. 

Tho eh firac tens ties of the pciiod of adoles- 
cence liavc been descHlicil above ft Ig Lho 
period of vapid physical chauge mul rapid 
mental ilcvclppmcut It ia a tune of nervoua 
and emotional in&babilit3’’; and inotliricalion of 
function and habit la now easy. It may ho 
specially clmiaetcrizod ns a Lime of functional 
development and roadiu'itmcnt, as shown ob- 
vious] v in such changes m bhe^so occurring at 
the nclvcnb of puberty, for example, the chnneo 
of voice, and especially the physical charaelcrlfi- 
Ucs of ficx. On the inciilnl side it is a time of 
many potential and actual in lores Ls, and tho 
youth often exhibits peculiarities of behavior 
and may hold bisiarre aiu] erratic opinion.^. 
In ft word, the advent of piibcity is a jiDriocl 
of increased vatQ of rihyaicAl growth and of In- 
creased vitality, as sliown apparently by Key'g 
niYcsligfttion, Avliich inihcatcd that correlated 
with tho increased rate of growth was a de- 
creased pGreentagfi of chronic discaao, Jind by 
Dr. Hftvbwoll's study of the death rat eg of 
Boston chihlrcn, which indicated Limb this 
period of inorcftMcd rate of growth is a poriod 
of decreased nvcirtaUty, Further the stiulica 
of Ci'ampton mdicata that after the physio- 
logical changca Of pubciLy have occiirrecl pnpilu 
are bettor fitted to do fiohool work, whila 
those who havo nob reached this stagn of 
dftvelupment. are at a diaad vantage, nlthqiigh 
of the flame clironological ago Althougli tho 
later period of adolescence is not characterized 


bv such marked ehaiigrg ng the early period 
of piibeiLi^ it IS Lhiou^honb n period of reja- 
tive iiiatabiUby nnd of rapid chaugQ and dGVGlQp- 
incnt. 

Afl might naUirnlly bn auppnHcd, Buch a 
peiiod of instability and of rapid devolopmout 
iH not only lho oppoUuniLy for cdiiciitioiml 
nnd mornl devclopmoiU, Init HaUe in oei liiiu 
roapccts to bo a timo of ('Spt‘ciiil danger lo 
hnilth. CorLiiu nbyaiciil digoascs aUil ocilain 
psychoses (r/.u) oflou ovciu ivs luridoiUs of Ibis 
development While Henon.s H3niipionis may 
aiipcar, the prognosis in uHually favorable^, and 
there is good hope of uupiQveiucnt or iccovory 
if a Uioroughly hygienic mivU'oiuncut can bo 
insured. 

To take a concicte illuHtratirm, Di, Frances 
Berry of London has report eel on flume 15R0 
eases of girls in the olemenlary Hcboola of 1, on- 
don, of ages laiiging from U lo 15. The cx- 
nniinatiou inchided a teil of tlm iinim with 
the mu prising result that 10 pci emit of Vbe 
cjiflcfl Allowed evidence of alljiiininuria. Ap- 
paicntly Lhifl ayinpLom IviiM u.sHall3' all iiUuU'ufc 
ol dyvelopiucut Tii most eafiCH, although 
albumen was inoro oi Jess pormaiuMil, no evi- 
dence was found of any dcLriinoiiLiil cfTort on 
tbr general licalth, and only a fliuall peiceutuRc 
of these giiis appeal ed to lie lu delieide lieullli; 
and after 10 oi 17 yeiir.s of jige, the albumen 
tended to diHappear in a rDiisuloriiblo propor- 
tion of tlio cn.se, s 

Such Hyniploms, which vvinihl be hvyIous in 
case of adults, and liKr*\vjse eiiuliac di. s turb- 
an cch and fioiiie limes Ji 3 ^Ateii<'uI iieui'o.st-'fl, aro 
often to lie looked vipuii meudy iim lucideuts of 
development, niul it is tlio gin-veat miHttike to 
beat A II oil cn.se,s in llie .hiuuo inaiinci Lhab 
fliimlar avmptciuiA would be treated in the 
ease of iidulbs The chief drpoiidciico flhould 
bo upon fiirnisiiing a henlUiful environment 
ami nil opporLuiiity for lho individual to out- 
grow the trouble. 

Especially import ivnl for the teacher is n 
ivokI of lyaimng agaiiint lho dungcr of mis- 
taking incidcntg of dcvcIopinonL nl Lliifl pMiod 
for aigUB of dcgenciatiou. Just as theie mo 
many physical di.iorder.s, cin'diac disUii’bnnrca, 
and the like, iiicidciiL to develupmeiil fit lliifl 
period, in winch the piogiiosis is favorable, and 
such ncuroges flhould not bo treated nH llie 
flame flymptomg aic in the caae of adulls, ao 
there ifl goad hope of lecovery^ from all aoih 
of moTital and nioial nri voi'NitioH anri aboirii- 
iioiiBif they are irentcii nfl incidents of ilevclnp- 
inenl and not ns aligmata of degeiiciatioii. 
With fluitable environmont nnd education, 
anility end luorably avo both !ihe\y lo develop, 
wliercna a djugiioflia of incipient jiiHaUit}’^, or 
clcgoneralion, or of criminality, folloived liy 
diaatie liuuialimciit, capccially arrest and iin- 
prisonmeiiL, id liable lo develop a real ])Ci vdt or 
criminal. In such casea, as ivi th all acloleg cents, 
wliiifc is uaually needed is the example and com- 
panionship of friondfl of iioiiiial character and 
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ail onvjron incut wliich givca the largest oppor- 
tunity for vigoious cxpenclitiiro of energy, for 
aotivifcy in many lines, and the development of 
inniiifoUl illtcl'eata^ rnthoi than instruction 
hoivovcr tliorougli or preaching however olo- 
quGut. 

ISIaiiy investigationa liavo shown that tlio 
physical elmngca incident to jmbcTty como 
one or two years carlici' in finac of giilfl than in 
case of boy a. Tima the gill of 13 or 14 la 
likely to bo taller and Jionvicr than the boy 
of tjic flame ftgc, mid in genera) to be both 
pliysicnlly and mentally moro mature. lienee 
it la nrgiiccl by bo me that in coeducational 
iiiBlitiitioiia like the Ainciican high flchool 
whol e gii'la and bo3'a have the same tasks and 
arc intimately associated, although later there 
may bo too great demands on the girls, there 
ia danger at Una period of overpregsuve ou tlvo 
boys because of the stiniulijs coming from girls 
in the same cltvaaes who avo moio maturo; 
and thua an unwholesome piccocioua ilcvclop- 
mont intellDelnnlly and mornlly is liable to 
occur. Tina problem should be further inves- 
tigated, but inoauwlnlo from the point of 
view of hygiene it seems desirable that whether 
coeducation prevails or not there should be at 
this iicriod a difTercntiation in the education 
of blio two soxea. 

Espccmlly important for hygiene ^ aie nob 
only the physical characlcristicg of this period. 
bv\t alwj the. develop iTiont of the omoUonal 
life, Lho awakening of in nn if old inteicsts and 
teiulenciDs, the nascency of the altvvuBlic im- 
pulses, mul the general mental awakening 
This period presents the great opportunity for 
education, but with this oppoitunity groat 
danger coimccbcd, and great caie is required 
to prcscivo tlio mental as well as the physical 
Iicalth. Mental liygicno ia of vital importauco 
Among the habits of health that should bo 
developed at this time are thicc gieat groups, 
os fallowai Ist, normal reactions to feeling ^ 
2 d, noiiiial I'clations to society, 3 d, proper 
mental balance. 

^.specially omphnsizccl by hygiene is the 
need of developing at this period normal habitg 
of icncticm to feeling and emolion. The moj>b 
important contribution to hygioiio iicic la that 
iiiiido by psy chill tr}^ Anything which inter- 
feres wHh tile normal roacLion to feeling, 
whclboi iiuliyiclual habit oi social convention, 
19 diLiigorous to tlic mental health. But on 
Llio other hand self-control is nccesaary^ in 
the in teres ba of health as well as of morality. 
Paycholopy allows the kind, of flcU'CaUti’ol that 
la Jioimal Hclf-coiitrol by repression seems 
always Uablo to be dangerous, but normal bcU- 
control coiHista in tlic inhibition of one form 
of reaction by a different rcacLion. More 
concretely, if it la neceasaiy for the youth to 
control tlic reaction to feeling or emotion in 
□Jic dircctiou, this niaj^ be brought about by 
developing a habit of reacting in a dilToieiib 
wa3^ Among the manifold interests and im- 


pulses of thia period some would bring upon 
the individual fieri oua iniury, physically, men- 
ially, and morally, but hcie protection liea in 
the development of manifold Intel eata and 
varied forma of activity, Every interest ia in 
(net potentially a means of self-control, and 
])sychology allows that tho normal method of 
flclf-coutrol ia the ininbitiou of intciosb and 
iinpiildc in one dii*Gction by turning attention 
to soinetliing chc Tluia it ia not a mattoi of 
iiiJilTei'enco to hygiene what in tores ta nro 
developed Among tho ImbiLs distinctly coii- 
duoivc to health must be reckoned active in- 
terests in nature, in outdoor sports, in varied 
forma of manual work nnd skill, and the varied 
forms of artistic activity, in social life, and 
social inatitiitiona 

The period of adolcaccnce is, aa Rousseau 
long ago pniwtod out, the new bnth of the 
individual in relation to society. And here 
again it ia distinctly importani for the incntnl 
health that Bocial intcicsta should be developed 
Anything whicli tends to repress oi arrest tho 
fiocial development of tlic individual is liable 
to be injurioua, and it ia a noteworthy charac- 
tciifltic of many boidcilmo iicuioaea that the 
social relations and social interests aie re- 
pressed or perverted. 

Again, it is important foi the health of the 
individual that a group of habita rcpicacnting 
an adaptation to one’a environ incnb should be 
dev clop Tins may be cowvcinently tcYmed 
the acquisition of balance. Tho individual 
must find his own level, and apparently many 
cases of nervous disorder, even porliapa cnaca 
of (hmciilia 7;rffecox (yij), may bo ameliorated 
if not prevented by bniiging about thia indi- 
vidual adaptation, by dccreaaiiig tho demands 
of gchool nnd fiociefcy to a level that balaiicca 
the indivi dual's powers; hence tlie need of a 
better system of grading than that usually 
adopted and of moio careful choice of calling 
than ia frequently made 

The iiGgativo side of the h3»gieuc of adolca- 
ccnce should be noted, although it is of less 
impel tnnee than the poaitivo side. Jii the 
cn&o of boys tho avoulauce of mjnnoua habits, 
VICO in its dilTeient founa; and on the one 
band, excess in any foim, or on the other, 
habits of indolence and inertia; and in case of 
girls, especially the avoidance of sliock and 
the like I winch arc liable to cause 113^6 tei leal 
neuroscfl Suitable instnicLion should of course 
be given at this period in regard to morals and 
capecially in box hygiene; but teachers and 
parcuta alioidd bo warned nob to aubaUlulG Lhc 
easy road of instruction for tho dilTicult one of 
Uaiinng. ^V. U B 

See articles on Adolescence; pEVJJLoniRNT) 
Dementia; Coeducation; Coxiducatton, Hy- 
QinNK op; I lion Schools; niid Sex IIyqienb, 

Haferertcaai — 

Bonff, r. *S Grotvlli of ClnUlren In Heifllit nnd 
Wciglil (/Irii Jour Psy., 1808, UP 2fi3-23Q,) 
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ADRIAN", — In 001 DcindcdiL, tlio sixth 
Ai chbisliop of Can tci bill y, dii*(l, iiiul Ljio 
AVigliaid (a puiiil of the ffcliool in Kent foniidL'il 
by Aiii»ii.stnie) was flonL io Pope Yilnluin for 
ouiliiatiun as Archbi'^hop, He died of Llic 
pcMiilcncc in Home, and Yilaban thmiipon 
ofloved the ssdd to Lbe AbboL Adnnn [or 1 la- 
th i.vn), an Afiican moiak in the monaslery uf 
KiiUlauum near Naples. Adn an i ef vised, and 
siigRCJtLcd ill lus place fiwt Aiulvew, Che olfi- 
ciaUiiK priest of a neiRUbniiiiR uuiuieiy, and on 
Ins lefusal the monk Tlicodoi u of Taisiw, a iiioiik 
of tlie Circcli Cliuich TJicodoie \va.s iieeeiiLetl 
by Llio Pope, and coiiaccratctt on AlnicJi 20, 
CCS, and on Alay 27^ Theotloic and Ad nan 
set out for liiitnm with lirnedipfc Jhscop (q.v) 
ns their iiiLcrpictoi and guide. They wont by 
sea to Ivlaiseillcd mid on to Ailcs, and worn 
detained for some Lime by ]d)roiii, the i\Iiiyor 
of the Ibdnce. Hiiig lighert acnl for Ihoni, but 
Aduan ^Yaa htill dcLninod for a lime, as b'iiioiu 
fcMod that he ^Ya4 enRiiKod on a ijolitical inis- 
s'lon that luipUL nlfccL (hvnl. lie wn-j iiflrr 
some dnlay allowed Lo follow TKcodoYO, and 
was at once placed over Uic monubtery of 
St. Peter and Piuil bSL AuKusUiio'‘i) at Caulci- 
biiry which Biscop Imd go veined until Afh'uiu'a 
arrival m tiu* year fi70 Prolmlily these 
scholais bi ought with them the iAInmiacrjpt of 


Iho Actfiof the Apostke now at Oxford (Band, Or 
35). The Hcliocil of Tlifoduic and Adrian nt 
once became ramous. They taught the inoLn- 
cal nrt, nHti’onoiny, and ceeluMiasLjcaliirjTIiinctifl, 
and " there am atill living at Lhia day (732) hoiiiu 
of thc.SG seholuiH^ wlio tiro irn vvoll vei.scd in tiio 
Gicek niid Latin Longues n,H in llirn own, in 
which they were born" (Ik'ih*,^ 1'. 11 , IV, 2). 
Alb) nils, the disriplo of Adrian, " w)uj Hiir^ 
cccdod him in the goviirnnieul of Ins inomiHlcry, 
wa-i HD wvW ii\rtlrvu‘li‘d in hlrvnry slnclu's, Unit 
ho bnd wiv rn^wW Uunvilvdgv^ of Ww tin ek 
tniiRVie, and kucNV the Liitm iva well ivh Uio 
IBirIihU, wUicU wuH liK luvlice langimge " 
(I'L IL, V, 20)v A iiioro fauituiH pupil of Adiiiui 
was Aldliclm (uf,), tlm IhnL in tlir long lino 
of Kiiglisli HchrmiisJiip Adiiaii’s cducuLioiml 
noik wan of prune unporlaiico in tlio history 
of Liiglnh otiuratiou. The sclinol at CuiUor- 
biiry acoins to have lieeii iiiidei liiH contiol 
Aldhelm (m his letter to Knlifiiil. nee ('oirc- 
Bpomknee of iS7, Ihuifacc) li'lls in tjjal iho 
floholniship of Thetidme and Adrian routed 
niid pub lo hliiuiip Ihul uf L)ie scliulniH uf Iro- 
land: an exaggeralidii, but iie\ mllielesH n veiy 
flignibcant exiiggerution Adrian asM.sled Theo- 
dore in liH oilieiui ]ii*iiLin1nilaVnm of Britain. 
He wiM (ivayH Bcdi*) " every whme iissisVed uiul 
ivUended by Ailruvn." TluMulori* dievl in (IDl), 
lull Aviuiui lived nil till 7(111 in 710, and was 
huiied lu the cluireli of liH iiuiuustery, 

J. K, (1. in; U 

ADRIAN COLLEGE (Adrian, Michigan).— 
A coediicatnnial institution, oigani/.ed J\|jiieh 
22, ISiiO, imiinLaiiiH (i (bllego of Ljteiatiiie and 
Alls, A Scliool of Miisie, a .Seliool of Pine Aitw, 
a department of j^fanual Traiiiuig, a .Selinol of 
Thoology, and iiSelnml of lUi.sinesH. Adinis.don 
to till! ('o)lege of liilerulnie and Arts is )iy 
0 Ml 111 mill ion o) ceitiiieali! fioiii riii afijinived 
IurIi seliool; the Behool of Theology is ojinn lo 
collcRe grudiiales or lo "ihohu lulf'ndmg lo 
eonijdele ii euUoge eonr.se." The oilier depart- 
men Is (ulmib wilhont evniunmlum. The 
swell ty-foui meinheis of the Inmul uf trnalre'i 
aic elecU'cl by Llie (leuend Conference* of the 
Alcthodist Pioleslaub C’hmeh (.'oUege fratev- 
iiUieH at Adriviu CollnRi' hnvo lieea osltihlishod 
as fulioWH Hipriiia Alpha J']p**ih)Ji, Knnpiv 
Kiippii (iamnia, Della Della J)elLa, the lust 
two aro woinnii's soeielies. colh'ge Jias 

five iHiildings, valued (MlOd), willi gronml.H and 
eqiiipineiit, at $175,001); Ihe Lota) luimral 
iiicoino IS iihoiiL $20,001). The aieiaRo an buy 
of a profesHor i.s S70ll. Tlieie aie tweiikv mein- 
beis on Die iriHLriicling slnlT, of niiuiii Jiiiui am 
full pioFe^soiH The C'ollege of Liiiernl Ada 
enrolls 11)5 hluiieiils. T’he Hludenl Imdy ims 
aiwivyn inehided ninny pruHjieelive minis Lei a. 
The llcY. Uuiymmi William AiiUmny, D.D., is 
piesuleul. Ck O 

ADULT-SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.— Hue 
AdULT.S, Kdi/CA'I’IOM oi\ 
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adults, EDUCATION OF In EngJnnd — 
AtlulL Hcimnh, for (|i*‘ [MhiriLlinii of iiini riiid 

wOTiii'Ti whn^ir pr<'vnju*t nlnrulirin liiul limi 

nt'Kitifilcil ‘ir "*» Jirn «H In iillnr foniiH 

of conlimwd inMrnvtnm, \Nvrt‘ in tUnr nn^m 
closely rmirn’rlril Imlli in Kii^liiiiil uiul Wolri 
wUli Llir Suiiil/iy M’linnl iiinvniiu'iil (^r). 
In Wall'S Lin* H>unlri.v Hi'hfioN wm* from llio 
firsl (17^10) Inrgrlv aUninli tl hy juIiiUh iih \m II 
iiN hy chililn'ii In LiiKhunl ilir Suinlay 
flClinoH (Inrgrly ih'vnliijiiMl ihimmli llin Jii- 
/liK'iH'C nf Unlji-rl IluiLiH U//'! iiiid TIjoiiuih 
SL ork nf (lliMiH^hT iii 17SII) wrrn iiiiiinly 
coiiniinl In rhildii'ti Tim liisl^ inhiK ^I'lmnl 
in I'iiiKiniiil wuH rijmiM'il nl NnUiiigliiini in 
179S hy Williimi Singh-lnii, n Mi'llinihsl, iiiftnil 
by Hanmi'l I'ns, n I riu[i"4iiniTi linhui^iiig In llio 
SacU’ty nf Vrii'ii'l'’ It svih nriRiiinllv hlajlctl 
for Lhr liislnii’linu nf wnrkiiiK \mjiiu'||, hiil u 
inaii’a cIuhh wuh mimmi inidul U hii^ rniilinni'cl 
WiLlioiil lajHi' In Ihi* iiriHi-iil ilav <lmit 
imiioUni In Lim i sliililHliiimnl nf nrhilt >(HinnlH 
WiH given hy Llm ili'^envery, nii llie fuiiinlalinii 
of the lliilihli ami Knn igii lliMe Snnely (71) 
111 IHlU, Ihul n wreul unmUev nf \\\v inuner 
classeH eiiuhl iinl lenij Ailnll HehmilH^ere in 
coiHcqnennn eHtahli^^heil al llnsinl in _ ISliJ, 
cliiefly ])y the elYnrls ijf Williiini Smith, a 
i^Iel1lnlhs^, runl \mUi the aiil nf meiiiherh nf 
the Hui'iely nf l'rjeiiil‘4 The iiin\eiiieiiL honii 
fl|ireiMl In nLlier liiiits nf the I’fninlij - IMyiii- 
outli, Iiomhjii, Viirjiimith, Sh( lhi‘h\, llrighlnii, 
JhKikingliiuiiHlm'a ami heikHhire, Ijis^virh, York, 
Luoils, ami niriiiiiiKliaiii Thehi< nelnmls were 
nri ontenme nf KvangnliiMl ||)ii1afit]in)|>y, aiid, 
Llioiigli |iin\iihiig Heeiihir iiihlnietiiin, weie 
religious in then asHni intiniH. Tiinillel with 
Uiese^ lull tif iaile^ieiiihmt migiii» \veri‘ elanaea 
in lirinrililie ami M\ie MiihjeetH, arningeil fnr 
working nimii a mriilar hnsiH ami \utli()iiL any 
rehgimiH enniierlmiL 'Phi'se lieguu in llii niiiig* 
liaiii (l7.St!) ami in (IlaHgnw (1711(1). Spremi- 
iiig Lo iMliiihuigh, Javerpimi, Jiniiilnii, and 
^laneheslei , they (ievelojieii into the Meehanirs' 
InstiUilmnft (71’). T’lms the hhiRlinli aihdt 
ijohools, wliieh were an iiii|M>rlaiii fuetoi in 
the Noeml iiioveiiienls generated hy the ImliiH- 
Irial Ilevolulinii, do\ eloped in two Hppiiraln 
gioups, tlie oiio deriving its idealn from the 
Lvaiigcheal imiveineiil, the oilier from pohlieal 
ami iniliHtiial deinoeiaev, the giowlh of whieh 
was HtiiniiliiLed i»y Lla' h'lem'li Ui'vohitioii. 

In ISIT) llie finioer groii]) of adiilL H(0io(^h| 
winiili had hemi falliiiK into deeav, was n'viveil 
ami gieatlv I'Xtemled hy ,lo‘<ep|i Slmge and 
Wilhiini WiiiLe nf Mn iiiiiighiuii. 'I'heir lahors 
leci lo Lhn eslahliHliiiieiiL of (lie First-Day 
HrIujuIs' Assneuitiou of the Soeiely of FrieiidH. 
AchiH Holiools, largely, hiit not eveluMvmly, in 
coniirclion with tlie Soeiely nf FiiendH, me 
now OIK! of the lun.sl iinpnrlaiiL i‘diioathmnl 
n gene IPS among I'higliHli woikinginen, es])eeially 
in the Midi ihkIh ami thi^ imlusLnal disliiclsof 
the Noith. 

The 7\lcchnniPH' hiHliliilhma spread rapully 


from l.Sil lo 18 IS, with tlic active nssiatance 
of Henry llrougham (q u.) and Edward Haines 
(7 e ), but they lelird loo mucli on Icclurca 
iiiiaprmiipnnied hy clasi instruction, and be- 
yuine hugely ideiililied wilh the class of Bmall 
IrmleHineii whoso political and aocial ideals 
w'ere miroiigeiiial to worKinginon iiispned liv 
HonuhslK! pi’opagamhi. William Lovett anil 
Ollier ( harlislH puhlidird m 1837 a scheme of 
iialmind eiliieulion including colleges to lie open 
every evening to adiill.s of boLli sexca for 
iiiiitual iiiHliiiPi mil and all fomis of higher and 
reel ea live ediu'ulKjn Tlie liial People's Col- 
lege was eslaldihlied at Sheflield in 1842 by 
Ihe llev. H iS Hayley, nnTiidependoiiLiuiinf,lcr. 
file iH'ogium of the Mlienield Peonle’s C^ol- 
loge miggesled 111 1853 to Ficdcnck Denison 
Aliiurice (7 v ) aiulhls ChnsUaw SociahfiL fnenda 
(aiming wliom were Cliailcs Kiiigdey, Ed- 
wuid VaiiKiLlait Neale, Tlionins Hughes, .John 
Uuskin, Dr F J Fujiiivall, Dnntc Gahriel 
IJoHselti, [ifid oLliei.s) the cstablishinciit of 
the Woikiiig IMeii’s College in London, Tlie 
]naii of tills pollegn (ivluoh was followed hy 
more eviuiehmit iiisliliilions in Ivlancliesler, 
Liverijool, 0 \fonl, (’ainl)iidge, niid elsewlicicj 
hrongliL tin* spiiit of the older universities, witli 
Its regard for eoipoialo life and for n. loligioua 
t'leiiieiit in higher education, ialo fuiltfol 
union w'itli llio moie scculaiistin moveinonl 
aiming .Sod idisL w 01 King men Its work olTcc tod 
the union lietwnn three sepniatc rdueational 
traditiiinH — the Evaiipelipal, the Tmctarian, 
and the •Soeiiilislir, the latter having duiivcd 
nmeli of its foreu from the ])roiJQgaiicla of 
Itoherl Owmn (7 a.). 

In IH.’il the English govomment first made 
peeuiiiary grants to evcuiiig schoola la coa- 
iiootioii witli elenienlaiy day schools Tlicaa 
grants wein increased in 1855 and 1858, and 
were supplemented hy further giants fiom Llio 
Seienee and Art Depai linen L in 1859 and 1801, 
111 ISI)3 (in ronscriuence of recoinmoiKlatioiis 
made hy Loid Cross’s Com mission of Inquiry 
into the vvotU of Kducation Aula, 1886), Mr 
A rill 11 r A eland, then Vicc-PieaUlcnt of the 
('oniinilteo of Council on Education, iiiLio- 
diieod a new code for evening schools which 
enroll raged hy gi anh the alteiidaiicc of studenta 
over Iwentj'-onc yoais of age, and hitiodiicGd a 
hh(‘rnl eurrienlum of civic and geneial education 
ill (‘veiiinK ehiMseH. The govei iiiiienb grants, 
given Ihroiigh the Hcieiuic and Art Dcpaitincnt, 
hail in the ineaulinie .stimulated cvnning classes 
in Hcieiitlfic and lechiueid subjects. In 1883, 
hugely tiirougli llio exertions of Mr. James 
Hryee, rin Act of Parliament ap^irojinated 
money hehmgiiig lo olisolcLo chant ic.s in llio 
City of r.oiulon lo Iho csLahlislimont of Poly- 
leclimeH in dirfei'cnt pnrlfl of the nietropolia. 
These I ns I itn lions combi no technical niul 
general cdiiralioii with collegiate life and 
poinilar forms of rccrealivc instriicliDii They 
are the outcome of aii experiment made by 
Mr HoRRj who converted at great 
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Bxpomc SI (IcrcliGt iilace of popular afiicnlifia 
instruction aiifl AnuiSonicnL (tlic Ref^cnfc Street 
Polytechnic) into a aocinl und ciLucdlionivl 
Institute for Young i\fcn. Tlic niovcniont 
hnd also liccn atiinulabctl in 18S2 by Sir AVnllcr 
Bosantj who, in liia novel, /lii ISorts find Con- 
ditions of Men, dcsciihc'd a plan foi a Palace of 
Delight foi the East End of Loiulon, There 
are now in London twelve polytechiiie iinti- 
luLca, which arc powerful fiicLors in liiRhcr nduR 
education in the inebropolLs 
In 18H0 tliQ TccluUaiU lug true Lion Act em- 
powered the County and County Horough 
CouiYcila (cstfthl veiled in 18 &6) to c\pciul loval 
rales upon teeluncnl cdiicnlion Lai go addi- 
tional fiinda were iuhlIb available feu tlile 
purpose by the Local Taxation (Cuatoma and 
Excise) Act (1890). These acta, aupplcmcntod 
by the Erin cn Lion Act (1002), have givrn a gicnfc 
stimnlu.'} to adult education tlirouglioiit England 
niul Wales. At first this movcincntwaa almost 
exclusively technological, but of recent years 
there has been a rapid inorcnso of interest on 
the part of workingmen in the development 
of CIVIC and liberal ctlacnLion through evcmixg 
classes for adult students (men and women). 
At the present time, out of every 1000 of the 
populatipn 111 England aiul Wales, about 23 per- 
sona voluntarily attend soma fonn of cvemng 
class on week days. Several agoiicips have been 
iuHucntial in llic development of tlipa movc- 
meut, c.g the univcisily extension syalein, 
the National Home Beading Union, the Yoiing 
Men's Christian Aaflociation, thOi Hecrcativo 
Evening Schciola' Aebociatiou, awl (dviviug ihe 
last few years) the Woikcrs' Eflucatioiial 
Association The latter is in close nlliaiicc 
with the univcraiLlea, and is rapidly developing 
tutorial classes in ivliich higher instruct ion 
\w Kiatory and. oconomiDS la being given by 
university fcenchera to small groups ol working- 
men and women, with rein arli able Tosults, 

M E S. 

la AmerlcH Beyond somo elToris for 
negroes and forclgncis, little adult education 
)n America^ has been directed towaid the le- 
rnoval of illiteracy, as wna the case in England. 
A wide variety of piivate, philanthropic, and 
public SRhools have arisen, having aa their 
object the special or further education of atluUa, 
The special types of this adult education will 
be discussed under the following heads. ^ 

UtJtVEUaiTY EktEMSIOU, CUAWPAUCiUA 

Mqv^:mbnt, Summer Sciiooba; Mechanics' 
In&titutes, Y.M.CA. and Y.WCAi Coiw 
pEaPONDENCE SciIOOLS, EvENlNfl SCHOOLS; 
CoutiNUfVTiDH SmiooLs; Coopeh Union; 
Lyceums; Lectuhb Svbtems, gLc 

An examination of Diego agoiioiea will show 
that four distinct types of cducaLion have been 
involved in them. ^ In some the aims Jmve 
been mainly practical, or vocational, aa the 
mochanicfl’ institutes and aorroapondenco 
flohools, in others civic training has been, cl 
controlling object; in gtill others a combiiin- 


tin a of cultural arul civic training has been 
sought, as 111 tliQ lyccinns, ChaiiLnuqua move- 
inciUj and imivcrsity ev tension 8 ome of 
tliCHO typoa of adult education have npproxi- 
malcil tbc imUire of clubs m ilml they have 
provided library fncditicH and opporluniliea 
for phy.sicnl exercise*, 

For detailed discus.sioH see loiiics roferred to 
above. 

vVdiilt education forniH an nriporlnnt part of 
the educational work of one othri European 
country, iiniuHy Deiiinark. For tills, see 
Denmark, Eouc'ation in. 

In Gcuuaiiy similar work i*' done largely 
by the type of hchools termed Continuation 
schools (g c.)j' see albo the article on Gbumany, 
Education in. 

Rdferencofl (for KnJ?h^b oKiJmciioo): — 

M QiiinOn Ilnm (lAiiulon, 1 UOO> 
IIUDRON, J, \V' History of Adufl ICduention, (London, 
1851 ) 

Lovwt, WlLMAM Address /rorn iha II^’orAinp Afen's 
Association to the IVarAi/^o Cin^a flJi the t^inherl of 
TVnIioiinl Kdiicnlioii (Lnudmi. \WM ) 

J, M Idcivrltfn Pan IS Ediloil hy dio 
WorkiUE Moa'a CoUcrc 1851-1007, (Ijaiulnu, 
1001 .) 

Tolu, Dr. Iliaforu of the Onflui and rrngrc’m o/ jltJidi 
t^chooh (IlnHitil, lai'J ) 

Jieguiotiunn oj the {toard of l^ducfiUon for Technical 
WcJiouJfl, A’cliooli of 4r(, mill oli*rr Purma □/ /'rO< 
DiJian of Twrther KduK»\\oi\. l/i A’aff/aiid and 
(fsaiicrl nnnimlly^ Londrjii^) 

IlowNTfiEB, J W, mid lliNNa, If B //iilAri/ of /Ac 
jS'choof iiroL'Ciiicni. (liOiidoiL lOO'i ) 

Bauleu, M. 1^. (Jon 1 1 / 1 II nh Of J Sehtnds in Jinyland nnd 
ii’/jcitj/jfrfl (Mniirliofllrr, 1007 ) 

WviMi, SnlT^liY Lontion. i’^dnrnUnn (Ti^indou, ) 
SViLuiAMH, J. E Uoimnn. Ltfo of Sir ihoroa IVdiiQins. 
(i..onfl 0 ii, iOOa ) 

ADVENTURE SCHOOLS, PRIVATE — 
Schools opened by piivaLo pcrsoii.s as a snceii- 
latlvo mveatmciits Thia typo of flcliool htia 
had IV history nlino.^t as cunlinuoua i\% that of 
oductvUonal matiUi Lions, W her eve v there wna 
au ingistciico by any nuLlionty — church, 
Btatc, or itmincipnl — that no Bchooi FbouUi be 
opened witlioiit a license, private schools wore 
sure to be found. After the Cliiirch Imd lost 
its iiowci to hcenbc tencliera tins devolved to 
the towns, which guarded the right quite as 
jealously Gcimnny is perhaps the single 
instance! where state liccuRc is uaivcrrfal; w'horo 
piivatc Hahoola are opened it is uccoj,attry that 
the teaohera have atlonst the .sninciiunbficatioiifl 
us LUobg in the BliiU Bohoob. The Winkel” 
achiikn {q n ) and cliiiiic ftdioolfl (q u ) nro the 
mam Lypw of pTivnto ndveuLm o srhoui in the 
olcmontary ndcl; until rccenlly the kind oi gar Ion 
aohoolfl wcie ciitii'cly in private liands Tbo 
rige of state inLorvaation in education, the now 
public luLcicab in and cs Labi lab in out of free 
achoold, have largely done away with private 
ndvcntuic in clcmcidaTy education In the field 
of sccondaiy education the piivatc adventure 
Schools have played a Very imp or tun t part, par- 
ticularly in. Great Britain and America. lu 
Gicnt Britain the private aohoola nro modclod 
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nlmodl cnfciicly on ihc Rri^nt imljlic solioola, while 
ill Amcricn Uiey soivc to salisfy clay'd iiitciostH. 

A new Hcojjc hiiy beuii fonml liy thu privnic 
ftdvciiUii’o .hcIiooIh iiH cenLeiw of c'Kprriincatalion 
nncl rcfoim. In Una lUri'olion thi-ni is iinclonbt- 
cdly loom in Lite (iiluciilional field for piivato 
Hcliooly The necessity of conipelitioii ns well 
aa tliu drvelo|iiiu*Jit of puldio iiilolliRencc in 
education niiiHt Rrndnidly weed ont those prb 
vaLo hclioola wliicli |ilfifO Iho fiimiicial above 
the cducalional iiiteresLs, while lo the^o fun I ora 
a cciiain amonnb of i;uvviiunentnl inapection 
and icstndtiim will serve toregiilalc wliat seems 
to be a public nec'd and at the same time to do 
away with the abuses which Dickciw pilloiiDtl 

See AiincniJAnnE ; jtCAnnMiHs , BoumiNO 
ScuotiLs; LANijLU’in?;iHjKiisni:.iME j PinvAi'E 
Scuooi^ 

AEGROTAT — Literally, he ia ill. There 
is a prnctiec at Oxford and CainbridRc um- 
voifiities of Ri'aiiliiiR a de^^reo to a cjindidato 
who presents bniihelf for honovs in a non- 
professiojud yiibjc'cL, am I is uiHiblc to coinplcto 
the DxannimUon throiigli dlncsH If the pap era 
wliieh bho ciuulidiile has nlicady completed 
approach the roiinu^ito titan dard, he m granted 
a degn'c with liunurs. Othorwibe tbo an thou- 
tiC'i may rcicrvo the po^YCt to themselves of 
citlier granliiiff an ordinmy degiec or per- 
milliiig the eamlidato Lo icccive tho ouUnnry 
(Icgice only after taking a part of the iicces.sary 
examination. 

JELFRlC.— (c 910-1005) Schoolhook \Yritcr 
and abbot dCIfric'a life was ^ wholly un- 
eventful, All that is kuoNVU of it is derived 
from bis own writings. He "spent, ” bo told the 
monks of hlynshain, “many years in the Fchool 
of Ethel wold, Uio venerable piicst who laugh b 
many for their good “ EUiclwold bccaino 
Jhaliop of Winchester and c 902 turned out 
the sciniUu' canona of the cathedral, icpUvcing 
them by moalca, except &uch, among whom 
appears to have been jiUfiie. QS would become 
monks thembolvcs Ethclwald's aucccssor, 
vElfheah, tient 7lilfvic to <Jcvne Abbey in DoTBot- 
flliirc, where in 99 f, ho wrote or tianslatcd 
hi9 lloindica or Seimona on the Sainta’ Days, 
one of the chief Anglo-yaxon hooka Wc possega. 
In 99G ho compoacd the Lives of the iSaiiits, a 
traiiaUtioii from Ihc Latin. Between thoso dates, 
ho \YYole a Latin gmmmiii and Rlossary m 
Eiigli.sh, chiefly, ns ho says, " oxen pta from tho 
smaller and lai’ucY Priftcmu.'' “ I know many 
will bliimo me," lio yays, "foi‘ having occupied 
my tiino with wueb small maltcv as Lurniug 
tjiD nit of priLitiniur into English, but I intend 
tbo Icaaoua foi ignorant small boys, not for lUcir 
ciders " If any ono blames his translation, 
they may' " I am content to do it as I learnt 
it in Llic Bchool of Ethelwold " The Braminar 
IS chicdy mtcTcaUug pbilologically The 
coJloqiiiea Avliich worc^ scciniiigly intended 
to accompany it as a First Ijatiii Book are a 
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Dialogue In Latin with an interlinear literal 
tiniisliiLjon in English, for tho authoi never 
calls lb Saxon, intended to provide a copious 
vocabuhii’y of nil ivoi'da in conunoii iifio. For 
this purpose tlio boys arc nindc to belong to 
every occupation nncl queationod about theii 
business, — jilowboy, sbcplierd, cowlicid, 
huntsman, lishcimaii, iiiprchanb, shoemaker, 
SftUcr, baker, cook, ainith, falconer, wood- 
wnght niul oblate in a monastery hlany of 
the words would puzzle the besb-ioad scholar 
of to-day , for Ihc voealnilm y wns wanted for iiae 
in everyday life Aa the boys jiul ib, " We ask 
you, master, lo tench ua bo speak Latin," not 
tr> read it or write it Highly mtoiesting ia 
the account cnrli givofi of hia life Ab the end. 
they discuss which occupation is llic iiighesb nna 
most necessary, and ii “counsellor" is intro- 
duced \[f aiim up the diaciibsion lie dccidca 
fonnidly in favor of the monk, but really in 
fttvoi of the plcnvboy, na ngricnlturc \Yns tho 
foiiiKhUinn of society, But nlicn each chiiins 
that Ills trade in (-(pudly neccssaiv, it la allowed 
that each docs well who does Ina work well. 
A sort of appendix by iElfnc Bala, n pupil of 
yElfne'a and perhaps a Ihiton, givea iho day 
of tho oblalo in the monastery In 1005, 
iElfrio wide a Life of Etliclwold, when ho 
was abbot of Eynsham, which, like ^YlnchcatDr, 
had been converted by Etliclwold fioin a 
church of canons to ono uf monks Until 
recently lie was confused with another A^lfnc, 
who died Archbishop of Caiitcrbiny in 1095. 
The dato of our yElfric’a death is unknown 

A. F. L 

Iteferoaco — 

PicJionaru of jVaEinnal IBioUrapAl/, 

;elfric, archbishop of canter- 
bury, — Tina jElfno (ace Diet, Nal. Dioo on 
thia point) was almost ccvtamly the tenth abbot 
of Sb. Albana. lie was later confiecratod Bishop 
of Ramabury, and died Archbighop of Canter- 
bury in 1005 Hi 3 importance in the hia Lory of 
education lies in tho fsvet that he prom\dgatcd 
the canons (which Jiavo been variously dated, 
bub almost ccvtamly belong to the vear 90'1-095) 
which laid the bnais of the pnrochial syatoin of 
education In England. The canons of ICing 
Edgar (9G0) v ) bad foreshadowed thia 
Bystem, but AilCne adopted the pavocbuvl Bystem 
whlcli had been formulated (in imitation of Uio 
small elementfuy municipal achooU that cxiated 
under the Empiiefroin the firat century^ cf- Pliny 
the Younger's school at Coinuin) hy Bishop 
Tlicodiilf of Orleans nt the oiid of the ciglilli 
century ii\ pvu’tf nance of the ideas of Alciun and 
Clmilea tho Groat, and given uaivcraal Bignifi- 
onucQ by Pope Eugeniua II in 820. Canon 20 
□f Iho laws proimiTgated by ./Elfric ia a docu- 
ment of the first imparlance. It rims aa roUQ\y&’ 
" Let Priests have schools in the LowiiBliipa 
(^parisUea) aud small villages (PrGBbjjfm per 
el vicos sc kolas habcanl), and if any of the 
fnitliful wish to commciid to them hia little 
40 
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ahilclrcn for fclic learning of Ictteia, lot them not 
Tefuscr io lecciv^ anct teach llictni but with the 
greatest lo ve teach them remcmhcniig tlm fc which 
W [la written ;tlioac who ahnll bcloaniedalinllshiiiQ 
ns tliG ai)lcii(lQm of tlie hcnveii and tlioao wlio 
almli tench many the right way nliiill uliiiic na tlie 
fltara for cvci and ever (Pan xii, 3). When 
therefore tlipy fccucJi them, let llicm clcinand 
nothing fiom them in the way of reward 
for this nor accept anything fjoin them ex- 
cept whab parents frcclv gWe lo them mil 
of a chan table dcsiie ” Tina provisjion brings 
education into touch on the one havitl with 
local government, einco the prieat wa-s tho 
’'maaB-thaUG'' end with fom villaRcrs rep- 
resented the towiiahip, anil on the other with 
the Bishop, who about this date created the 
official known a-a tho M agister Scholantm 
and so controlled the parochial schools. 

J, E Q DU M. 

Seo Canon La.w in Education. 

Reference r — 

DkiWiarg oj Nfllwnal Biography 

JENEAS SYLVIUS BARTOLOMEUS PIC- 
COLOMINI — (Pope Pius 11.) A typical 
humaniat of the* Rcnaisaance^ period, born at 
Coraigtmno in 1405 Beginning as a student 
qC law at Sienn, he ^avc up this study for literary 
puranita and studied foi a time under Filclfo 
(i].y ) at Florence. Throughout a very ver^oLilo 
life, directed by an overpowering nml solfiali 
ninbition, hia interests were nminly literary 
Hia early days were spent in tho company of 
humaniatSj and he wna not exempt frotii Lhn sen- 
aimlitics of the time But it is charaotcriatic of 
him that he never apologia! cd for Ida Jifc at tins 
time, and na pope repubhahed some of hia moio 
ucsUoiiftblc writings. Hia lifo career as n 
iplomaljsL was begun at tho Cmmcd of Bnslc, 
where lie became a aecrefcary of the antipope, 
Felix V. Sent on an embassy to the Unpcnal 
comb, he accepted an olTei to enter tho imiicnal 
service, where, however^ he tcmaiaedin obacurity 
for some tlino Gradually lie won the favor 
of fcliG Imperial Chancellor, and WiiaadvancGd to 
Important positions At this time he found ib 
convonicut to change liis vlcw3, and decided 
tlmt the best way to fiirlher advauccinciit would 
be to enter the Church He now supported 
Pope Eugciiiua IV. and in ictiirn for liig servicca 
m rofltoring the nllogianco of Germany to the 
Papney he wds made Bishop of Tricatc. lie 
continued for aevoral more yonrs in the lilmpoi- 
or'a aervicc, and devoted hunaeU loan agitiition 
ngainat tho Turks In 1456 he bocnmcrni'diiinl, 
and rctui'iicd to a life of mtiigUG at Rome, 
which resulted m lua elevation lo the Papacy in 
1458, when ho took the title of Piua IL IIg 
died in 1464, engaged to tho end in political ac- 
tivity. 

yEneas Sylvius was a product of the time in 
winch he lived. Deeply imbued with an intense 
love for literary pursiiita, he gave alitciary turn 


to everything wliich he uudertonk Ilis works, 
which MTic nob, howcvei, complete, voio puh- 
liHhed in 1571, and filled eleven folio voluinrs 
They includo n few pQciii«, a Inigc nninljoi of 
lettera, writings on theology, i)liilosophy, and 
jiiHtoiy He found tinio in the inidfHt of lus 
activilieg and intiigdos to wiUe On the NaiiiTc 
of the IloYSCf and n Treatise on the GcOQraphj 
of Asia. For the jiistoiy of cdiKMiLion blio 
interest in yEneas Sylvius conteia in a li'calise 
on A Liberal LVhicnUon (He Lil>rroru?ft LVhi- 
cnftoin?) wriLLcn to DadiMlnH, King of IJolic- 
nVm anti Ilvingary, with whom he rnme into 
coiitaefc at the imperial fioiiifc. Thin treatise 
rdpvcaeuta the educational idcaln of the Ilcnais- 
aaiicc, which may he flumincd up in "the 
cultured goatlemaii ” " Nature*, trAining, and 

practice are tho three fnetois of rtliicaiion 
Importance must be attrtclicil to the olioire 
of a teacher and eonipanioiiH "In the light 
tianiing of the hoy lies the secret of the in- 
Icgrity of the man.” He lays oinphiihis on llio 
importance of physical Iraiiiing, the early 
guulaiice of a molhci, am) Lraiiiirig in philofio|>]iy 
and letters. The curriciihiin is that wliicn ia 
typical of the Hon ni stance, ninl eenlDrs rmiiiil 
guiinniiir. Although a strong ndvoente of Lho 
cuItivRimn pf good fttylciviMl cxpiossmn, /Rncaa 
Sylvius' wii lings cannot be conipared for 
Latiiilly and polish with Lhciac oC many of hia 
contciiijiornricg As be luiiisclf wiolc, '' My 
style of writing is bold and un polished, hut it la 
fruiik and without tiapiiiiiga.” 

Rofccftaces: — 

Ciit.iaiiTriN, ManiikTI. flietorical ll!6iays ntul Rcvicius, 

(London, 1002 ) 

S\NOYfl, J E A //is fori/ O/" CtOflfliCff/ t^ehoiarshtp, Vol. 

II, (CnmbriflBC, lOOf^,} 

WaonwMin, IV. U, Vifferum da l\iuc clficr /fu- 

NKiiiia/ LV/iirnfor^ (CninbridKu. iOfJ.’j,) 

JEPINUS (HOCK) JOHAHNES.— (H90- 
1553.) A Cicrniaii school in aster, born in ^iesar 
(Biaudouburg), ictlor of iho school m Klrnlsund 
(1524-1528), fioui where lie wtia called lo 
Homlnu'g to curry out llugciihagcu'sH School 
Ilcgiilations He drew up church regu- 

lations foi Stialsiiiul, Hamburg, and other 
n 01 111 Gciinnn cilica 

^SOP — The reputed aillhov of a collcotion 
of fables, which was cei tainly populnr in Athens 
in and before tho time of PeriNes, is an id to 
have been born at Samos (though oLhor cities 
claimed hia origin), and lo been hi ought 
to Athena while young na a slave. The flalc 
of bia birlli nmy have \joon the lallor pint of tho 
seventh century ii f\ Plutarch, UeiodoLiiH, 
and Phaidrufl deacniho a« bemg enfrnn- 

chiscd, visiting CioGsuH, robukiiig Solon, vlsiling 
Allienfi, where lie is paid to liavc composed LUg 
fable of Jupiter and the frogs dining the tyianiiy 
of Piaisfciatiis, and being finally cast fioin a pre- 
cipice by the Delpluans while on an cnil)na8y to 
them from Crmaus The fublca oiigiimtcd by 
jEsop may not jiavc been at first put into 
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'writing, but bad a great vogue among tbo 
ancients iia oral tnlca. Hooratca as a pnaoiicr 
IviTUCtl Borne oC them b\C« olcginc vciac, anti 
Demetrius PlmlGrciia and Phfcclriifl followed 
Jua example. The inodorti fablca known aa 
yEsop's arc apurioua, and apparently of oriental 
oi'igin. 

p. n. o. 

Rofereneds; — 

X«^ PonTMUR. Ffillra. [BioBri\p\\y ol JEaop in cii dI 
IKUH. pn, 10-ad ) 

jEaop. Foblca, mth a Imiory of the JE^oinc Fable 
(London, 1B80 ) 

^ANDYfl IIxsloTii of C{QAS\ml Scholaraliip (Cambridgo, 
1003-1003.) 

^STHESIOMETER. — An apparaliis for 
mCraauring tkft distance bet-ween two pomta ou. 
the akin which can be just recognized aa aeparato 
from oaeli other, A pair of ordinary drawing 
compasses may be used for tlii.s puiposc, or a 
horizontal bar with adjius table pomt'i The eiula 
Bhould be made of bard rubber or bone so as to 
avoid oxccissivo aliimilation of the Icmpcratiiio 
spots. E. K, \Yehc\j who was the livat to usq 
B uch an apparatus^ found that the distances 
which coiila bo just recognized vary from one 
millimeter or leas on the end of the finger, to six 
oontiinotcrfl in the middle of tlio back, The 
apparatus is recommonded by Gricabach ns n 
rneana of measuring fatigue German and 
oUicva have rcjecLecl this rcrommendation on 
the basis of elaborate scries of tests. 

Ralerencesi — 

Judd, C II. LnhoTator\f Bqnivineat Jor P^\ic}\eloQ\cal 
I'TsiicniiicnU, 

OiiiKsiiAGir drcAiu /lip //[/fficnc (Miinioh, 1U05 ) 

ESTHETICS. — The philosophy of the 
beautiful in nature or art. — jEsLlietica began 
in tho eai'bcsl spc&ulntionB of the Cnccks con- 
cerning tho nature of beauty and of art Soc- 
rates raised the question of the i elation between 
use and beauty, und tended to identify the two. 
In Ilia diacns.'iiona of the various aila Jic assumes 
that art is Imitalion, and that the artist can 
imitate even qualities of olinracter. A aiicccss- 
bil imitation flomebow givea ploaavvic In dis- 
cussing tho art of tho sculptor lie tells us tbab 
the ni'tiSit sclccLs thes beat featmea Cram tliQ 
various objects he has seen and combines them 
III a woik whicli lie is making. 

Pinto followeil Socratos in the belief that aifc 
is esscuLinlly imitative. This fact alone was 
Buflicicnfc to L'ondoiuii it in Plato's mind, for 
lie held that the object wliinh the nrti.st imilnlc.B 
is lUclf luciely a copy of Llie tuio uloal oliject 
Tho work of arb ia, therefore, tlirico removed 
from the truth, Plato also coiulciun.s nrt on 
ctjiical grounds. Homer and the other poets 
misrepicaent the godfl, and theii liiniioncQ la 
almost entirely bad Tho imitation af bnd 
models and tho cxcrciac of most of the omolLons 
to which ivTt appeals avc inJimouB to strength of 
character and good cibizenahip. Plato is, how- 
ever, a worshiper of beauty, and be places it 


upon an equality with tiuth and goodno5 
Jieauby in the pliysiciil realm is akin to bl 
viacful or the piirpoaotul. bub it has also humoi 
and men sure na essential qualities. IL possoasc 
in addition, unity, purity, completonciis, ar 
porfection. Pui'o beauty la bo be found 
straighb linc.a imd ciirvoii, in simple and pc 
feebly regular figures, in smooth and clc, 
Boiinda, ill puro colors Spiritual beauty 
identical with tbo virtues. Abaolutc beaxb 
belongs to tho world of ideas The plcnsu 
wlucli beauty gives La puro and uninixcd mi 
pain. 

Avifltotlo, like hia prcdeccsjsora, adheres to tl 
imitative theory of arb, but he bioadcns t] 
application of the term “imitation.'' Art irr 
tales nature, but nature is not mado up simp 
of objects; it lina also inner principles, and t] 
artist iiuitatca these as well as objeebs and acti^ 
tics Music is, for Aristotle, the most imitatr 
of tho arts. Aristotlo diffcTS widely from Pla 
ill hia estimate of tho ethical bearings of ai 
IIo regards art ns n valuable source of relax 
bion, and an important means to eduenbio 
The GXeicHC of tho emotions of pitj^ and fe 
Qccasiotied by tragedy effecta a purgation 
thc.'ic emotions Plato licld that the excrci 
of such fccliiiga tciulcd meioly to atrcngfclii 
them. Tho impulse to tho production of r 
IS to be round in bho instinct of imitation. T 
plcaaiiro occa.sioncc\ by tho pcrccpLion of 
fiucccasriil imitation \h the plensurc of rccogi 
Uon. Aviatotlc did not diacusa nfc length t 
nature of beauty, but ho did assert that 
bciuiliful object must have, in addition to . 
oulorly arrangeincut of parts, a mngnitii 
which shall be neither too smnll nor Loo gic 
for on.'^y comprehension m a single glance 

Tlicre is no conception among the Gic 
thmkora of a flcpivvatc Relcnco or a Bcpavc 
field of study aucli ns we think of under L 
iiftino of (esthetics. With Socrates and Pin 
tho discua.sion of the problems of te'Jthotic? 
ii.sunlly incidental. Aiistotle devoted a woik 
poetry, but apparently^ even ho bad no coiicc 
tionof mstheticH asasubjeeb distinct from obi 
sub] 0 eta. U la Ivvic, however, that tho Gicc 
did discuss most of the inipoi taut problems 
ocsLlietics. They du^ciiascd the natuic 
beauty, its relation to utility, the reason wh> 
gives pleasure The.se problems have pcrsi.4l 
through the whole history of msthcLics. Tl' 
diBCiLssed the nature of art, the iinpuJ 
which give rihc to niL, the ethical mRuificai 
of art These, Loo, Imvo been constaiiLly in ( 
foreground up to Lho pucEQui timo. Pli 
raises the question n.s to the kind of plensi 
which beauty givca, and this again la a qiiosli 
winch is alill awaiting a filial answer. PIj 
attempts cilso to state the characteristics p 
flcssed by those Vinca and simple geoinctri 
figures whicli arc regnrclcd as bcauLiful T 
wo arc uaxially inclined to think of aa a mod* 
prolilem, and indeed the attempt at n genuin 
flcieiitific solution of it began only after 1 
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hcBii\iuT\p; of CMicrinwntal psycUolopy lu modoi'u 
Germtiny 

Tlie latoi' Gicak il linkers eontribuleu IrlUo 
to tl )0 discussion of the pioblcnis of irstlielics 
riot I nil 9, the Ndo- 1*1 ft ton 1st, Imd uuicli to of 
bcftnty, iiiul Rftvc to it ft mYsticftl t-l|?iuficftiici\ 
JIg was the first importrint tliinkci to Iiolrl tlio 
View iiinl aifc \m na ila purpose tho reprosenU' 
lion of tlio bciuitifiil The contributions iiuido 
by bliQ Hoiuftii wi iters, by tbc Chiirdi ratliPi's, 
liy mcflievftl tliiulcGis, wera very aiuall. TJio 
most importiuit contnbiiLioii IjcIwoou Ihc timo 
of ArisLotlo nml inodevn ibnea vrtii inftilc by 
Loiigiiuig ill Ilia book On the jiiiiibhjne, 

Tlicrc waa a revival of interest in bciuity jiml 
art 111 the Ilonftiaaance, but tbisinteicst was not 
speculative and did not lend to auy impoitnnt 
CQTkiribution^ to iratKctui Uveuvy^ Laid' oi\ 
artists and critics bepaii to bo hitci ester! in 
rcsthoLic problems, and they, fts wed ha Iho 
pliiloaophcrs, bcKftii Lodisciiaa aesthetic theonrs. 
In England, iSlmftcsbuvy revived coitimi of llm 
doctiviue'? of Plato llulcluiuicin, a piofcssot 
in tho Uiiivophity of Glnapow, biouRlit fonvnrd 
a conoeplion which lifts since been inliiiGntud 
Tjiig was the conception of a '^acnac of beauty " 
Bennty la perceived by an in Lon ml son so, aa 
colors iLi'c pGi'ccivcd by ilwi eye, 

Edniiiiicl JJuikc, in ]m Ji!s»aij 071 theOngin of 
our /decs 0/ die Ben?di/id end the fHulAiinc, 
ftUojnptcd to omnnoiato the (lualitiGS wliich 
olinraotcriisc objects ns can bo called cillicr 
beautiful or Rulilimo, Hiu coiitrduitiou ou Uiia 
lioad WAS not very vain able jicn veiy origiiuil, 
but nnotber fcaUira of hva worlt on tilled him to 
credit ns the forerunner of ])jDSont-dfty pjiybio- 
logical icsthcticg, llig pliyaiulogy was crudo 
and Ills conclusions of historioal value only, but 
lie did conccivo tlio possibility of cori'olatiim 
msthctic foeVnigs with cortiuu phyaioloRieal 
activities, According to his notion the reelings 
aroused by beauty wore dopciidciU upon a 
general pliysiologicnl relaxation, ivliilo the 
feelings fttouscil by tho aubJime resulted from 
atraiu and tciisiou, Among U\c wulcm of this 
period Ilogurtli shoiihl bo ineiilionccl llo 
allempled fco disDover the qunlilicB of benutj- 
ful objeefea, and described what ho onllccl tho 
** line of beauty," and the " lino of graeo " fie 
formulated Lheso after much exp cii mentation 
and the examination of ft great iniiny works of 
Mt, but bis conobmiona Were not [ruiilul. 

The early Greok doetrino that bemity is 
dependent upon utility was to soino extent 
adopted and broadonerl by many of the llvLtiaU 
tluiikera. They frequently (listiiigiiislied be- 
tween oyiginnl or intrlnaie beniily and doiived 
beauty, Iluine and other thinkers of ]ii» Lync 
ior mill ate d and developod the cine trine of tlio 
association of ideas Tina doctriuc, by show- 
ing how ft given quality inight give plcnanro by 
bcuig asBOciated with ntiUly, 01 indeed witn 
any other pleasure-giving quality, was olTered 
as ft meaiisi for accounting for dei-ivcd beauty, 
TIdfl was one of tho most important contribu- 
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tiouH of the Ihiti'.li school Sucli cluiroetoi- 
istici as those of giiuidrui , of gi iiteinliioH.s, and 
lliu like hcRiiu Ui ii'CiuYC allLMiLiim, nnd lliniry 
Home, Lord Jviiinc^, coulnljiitLsl miifh to tlio 
discussion of lb esc pi'ojjloin.H and nulu colly in 
tlin Lhuugbt of iinmy l-iLoi' wi iters, 

Ihit no (iiiiMjf Lbo wriliTs ahoiidy niontiourd, 
wUelhev tiui'ii'ut nr iiukIovu, lunl usinl iUe ivnn 
"ii'stlietics " ill iUs modem nioiiiiing lLs(ii’i,b 
use in lliia BciifeCH to lie fouiiil in lliti JLsMmcn 
of Hauingnrton, Tiofmor in tin* UiiivL'i-.sity of 
Fninkfoit m the eigbtvcivUi tviilury A'b- 
IhuUan ifl diHiveil fioiii lUc (Li'vvk ft 

word^ incftiiiUK "sou Hat ion/' and Jhuimgnrt(‘ii 
used St in this cimiiceLioii bnciinso ho bolieiod 
Hint in bcftiity pci fee Lion is ro vended to tlio 
bodily senses . JlaiiniRai ten not only em- 
ployed the teim '' ti'sUicUcs," lie uUo niaiked 
off the llicory of tho beautiful nn a hOjiniato 
and (lib ti net Hiibjrct of study 
!Nfosfc of tho groat Cleimaii pjiilufiopliorsj 
Critics, and jioets of Uie cighU'euLh nn<l cftily 
uinctccutli ccutiiviog cuuU'ibntnil to a gieftler 
or I0.1.4 degree to iustlictic Uiomy. In in any 
respects the coiiiiibuLiun made by Kaiii i.s the 
inoHt inipoitaiit in the vvIkjIc bislmy of Uic 
subject IIo gave to irHtbcticH a status like 
that occupied by otlucn and logic lu the 
jilijlosopliy of Kant Uio leatlietio oxpcriciU'c 
la tiiat vvhioli uuiles iWe divi'rgonl eh'inonlA of 
Sense imd reason. Thu loathelir cxpoi ioiirc ih, 
Uicicfoiu, in a certaiu soii.sg, the forus of bi.i 
UioU|rhL Ih'tuiLy lie (Ictincd ns I hat wiiieli in, 
first, the object of ii diHiiiteicsLcd siitisfJicLicui; 
onr ciijoymenL of it is not dcpondimt up on Us 
lolfttion to any jJiivate interest of oiii'lUmi, nr 
indeed to ftiiylhinc; else whiilHoevTr It U 
mtriiiaicftUy pleasiag. ^ iSecond, the luilgiueiit 
that ft given object is bcauLiful i.s " isiibjue- 
lively uuWcmftl", we fed ibat all olbeia tibould 
ngreo with m in this judgniout, and tins de- 
mand for agiceinciU h not based upon any 
logical piciuiscs ur concepts, but m based upcii 
our Own jinincdiatc dial uteres tod onjoyineiit of 
tho object Third, vvc fed that the boiUUiCul 
object has tbo ''form of piirposivoncHs " witb- 
out ftiiy tie Inn to pnrpohc; U la not bcscd upon 
ally definito BiipKcHtion of utility, but tlioro is 
a gcncnil stiggesliun of adftplfttion to piirpo&'C 
iCftiit gave to the Bviblime an impoUflUec equal 
to that of the beau LI fill. The tiiiUliiiio im- 
presses ili through boiindiewicsH ol extent, or 
of powDi. It 11 that wdiicli we feel to bo feieat 
hoyond all eoinpanson, tVe feol i‘r‘spceL for it 
ICftct 111 so cQuti'i lulled to that deiuirtiucut of 
a'stlictics winch deals with tho iiiituic of art, 
art wAi for In in t)ir jirodiiction of bejoity. 

Schiller icgnrcled liiinself ns n diseipio of 
Kunt, and worked out Homo import an I <l(jc- 
triiics on the liuflifl of B-uRRestioUs wUicU Im 
fouiul in KftUL'a wnLing.g, One of tbo moiit 
important of these Is tho doctrine that the 
impulse to the piodiiction of avt is, in its 
nfttuiG, akm to play That Is to say, it is 
free, apoRtaneoiia activity with no ulterior 
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purpose. Tlua doctnne wfts revived and Tnado 
mucli of by the Spencerian school Schiller 
made a very impoilant contribuLion to the 
litciatuiQ of lesLhotics in hia lettera on The 
MsihcLic Kdmalion oj Man In llicsc ho 
bvmpa fDT^Ya^tl ma the tie education ns a moat 
imiioi'tanb factor in the pi’ogresa of civilization 

IlcEcl inaclo a complete aya tern of asLhctica, 
the most complete that liiafcory haa seen, lu 
this syslcim art aims at the creation of tlio 
beautiful, and tho bDautiful ia the concroto 
embodiment of the idea. The idea la tbo very 
cflheiicc of thiiiga, the iillimalc icnlity Con- 
IcinpQiai’y aiul later tUmkcia added tlicir 
qUoU to the clovclopmeiit of the aiibjcct. 
Schopenhauer, in direct opposition to llic iiifccl- 
1 actual ism of Ilcgcl, made art fclic cinbudinicnt 
of the will 

A. diSihuctly ucw lino of development was 
set under way by Ecclnioi, who applied to tlio 
study of its the Lie objects tlio rxpcn mental 
method. The .^peculations of Plato icgai'cling 
the qualities of I hose goomctnral liRiirca which 
aiQ boLuitiCub LUg conclu8i«u& of t to garth re- 
garding the “line of beauty/' and the spccu- 
Intiom of Zeising, a predecessor of Feohner, on 
the subject of ncathcUr propoi lions in simple 
geomotncal Rriii’C.s liiul not led to investiga- 
tions which could bo dcsciibctl an strictly 
ficiDiilillr Fcchiier's inpliiod was ,srioiitific, 
and il is inteiesLing to note that his conoliisioii 
in Olio respect coincided with that of Zcisiiig, 
Zrisiiig had deseiihed the “golden section" 
This svns a metUnd of dividing a line in buch 
a wav as to make ils division nio,sL pleasing 
rcs the lie ally Tiic proporlioiiH were fiiieli limb 
the slioitPi' sogmonb of the lino bore to tho 
longer segment the same ratio im the longer 
segment to the line as a \Yhnlc. The lectangie 
of most pleasing proportions was ono con- 
fl true ted with these two seginenls aa dimen- 
sions. Fochner's experirneiiLs seemed to cstah- 
lish tills thooi'v hliioli tinio and labor have 
been devoted tn cxncvimeutnl ftistheUca, but 
this branch of the .subject is sLill in its infancy. 

Another deparbiiionb of Ihc subject which 
ha.s recently become fnutfnl is that wliidi ja 
based upon tho study of bho art of piiinitivo 
peoples Studies in this field have icnilcd to 
broaden tlieoiios of art bcj’ond I ho concep- 
tions arrived at by a stucl 3 '’ of European art 
alone. Many reccfit wuUeia have atlclcd lo tlio 
litcraLLirc of bho aubjccL in thoir vaiiou.s fields. 
Psychology, gcnernl, oxperiinontal, nutl pliYsio- 
logical, soeioiogy, and antliropology have been 
the fieltls ill which most recent wi iters liavc 
worked 

Tile (irohlcins of a's the Lies may bo grouped 
as follows: first, those limb have Lo do with 
art, its imtiiic, origin, and leliUions to otliei 
prodiicls of human activity" ; second, those 
wIugIi Uclvo to do with the beautiful, Uic aub- 
lime, Llic ludicroiis, the picturesque, and related 
qualities, The theories of the imliiro oF art 
are many. They include the ancient theory 


that art ia imitation, the theory that arb is the 
production of the beautiful, various iiilcllcc- 
tiialistic theories of ait, and tlic theory that 
art IS emotional eKpi'G‘’ 9 ion. IlegePa doc trine 
that art, in creating tlio beautiful, cmbodica 
the idea, which is tho csbcncc of things, the 
theory tJmt art presenta that which is signifi- 
cant ill an object, or that which is charnctoiia- 
tic either of bho individual or of the type, or 
that which ia tlio dominant feature, or tlmt 
winch 18 csscnlial or nmvcrsnl to tho exclusion 
of that wluch IS wncsacnlinl or accidental, nro 
nil intcllcctiialistic theories The theory that 
art h emotional expression hokU that beauty, 
imitation, and the prc.^ontation of ideas of 
wluitcvcr sort, are pimply means toward tbe 
expression of feeling. Thcorica of the impiil.se 
to the production of art arc mimeroiiSi in- 
cluding the tUeoiy that the art impulse is to 
be found in tlic imitative instinct, or in tho 
play iiiatincb, or in I lie dcfiiio to attract by 
plcaaing, or in tho dosiio to give concrete cm- 
bodimcnt to ideas, oi tu feelings. 

Material for the s^Uuly of these jiroblems is 
found in the histoiy of art and oi artists, in 
ciiticism, in the jisychology of nrfc nppiecintion, 
in the study of tlic aitfj of piimitivc peoples. 
The problems \\liic]i rclalo to the boiuitifid, 
hubliuie, etc, Call into two groups — thoBC 
winch nro concerned with tlio clla^notcri!^tic^ 
of the be ail li fill objccls, and thoho will eh arc 
coiieeriioil uitli the qualities of frcling!, aroused 
by 8ucli objects Tlic answor to the fiust 
quesliou IS fciometimcs htated ni luetaphybical 
terms, fjoniclimc.s in Icini.s wluch are not 
mcbaplossical, The theory Hint the licaulUul 
IS the coiieioLo cmbodiinciit of the True, the 
Good, tlio Divine, the Idea, or tlic Univeisnl, 
Me metaphysical m dmiactcv 

The so-called “exact aslhebics" has at- 
tempted to disco vei by ex peri menial niellioda 
tho qualities or propoi lions of objects uhich 
arc found Lo l)o a^uthelically pleasing Tliia 
mode of ivppvoaclung the hubjeet iina not yet 
given rise to any imporlaiib indopeiulcnt 
geiieiali/utioii.s. Usually bho reaction agaiiiab 
the mrtapliysical Hohition of these problems 
loads to olio which is stated in psycliologiral 
terms and in terms of the anthctic experience. 
Thu question as to wlmt a beautiful ohjccL is 
is auswcicd by saying ihiit ib is the kind of 
object which oiicusiona a given Id ml of oxpen- 
Giico. Thcic Jfi no uiiiverHul agreement ps to 
the terms in which Ihifl expenenoD shall be 
dosed bed. ^ Kant’s dc.SGiiption has already 
been iucntiuno<l The Spencerian school liolda 
that nil rcslhclic pleasure is a plcasiii'G which is 
free from all .suggestion of life-serving functions. 
iEsthetic feeling lias been dcFincil ns pleas nro 
wdiich is objectified oi tlioiighb of ns a quality 
of the object (Ih'own and .Santayana), as pleaa- 
uro which is rcklivoly peunanent m rovival 
(j\rnr.shnll),etc Physiological a^stlictics atleinpta 
to state the diffcrcnlia of lesthotic enjoi'^mont in 
terms of bodily activity or bodily s totes. 
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Sii^cc the time of iCaul [rstlicLica Uaa necu^ 
pied ft promiiioiit idnce in tlic cuiriciila of 
Germnn mnvcrsifcie^ Wibliin bon yeara mo.sfc 
of the more jniportnnb of tlm older Ammenn 
wnWerait^cii hAvti cStaliliKhcd caui'i»C4 iU tliig 
BUbjcct, but III only a very fci^ did les the ties 
have cxjilieifc iGcognilion a decade 
Courses in literary eribicjsin have Frrrpiciitly 
IntYodiiced a fc\Y or the prohleiiis of ivuthcUcn: 
GOiii'sca ill mcUphysica have occnsionidly cen- 
tainod 30mo reforcuoc to tlio beautiful, mul 
oourflcs in psycliolopfy have aoiiicLUnt's e ailed 
alien Uon to tlie ivslhetle cxpeviovicc, but tiuU 
side of Germany tlio study of irathotic theory 
has only recently become Iho object of wide 
iiitcioab 

The ciucstion of n^thetic edn cation is a 
matLcr which Jma received eompaiativdy little 
attention from those who have contrihutcd to 
the advance of justhclic theory Schillui'a 
inUroat m tho aubjcct of fcsthijtic cdwcalion 
has already been noted, but lie nas ait osepp- 
tion. Tlio impoi'taiice of Lcstlit‘tie education 
hns not yet icccived the attention it diMervoii, 
nor have the means for it's altainiiient burn 
supplied, Public art gidlcrio.s, free concerts, 
and training in drawing have furnished .noino 
basis for such ciiltuic, bill iiutil the |)j*oj)cr line 
nf buch means has l)Cen iiun'O compliilcly 
narked out, and until the a'stUotic elements 
Di'oviclnd liy many of the pie sent siibjeets of 
study in tlio ordinary sclioul curiJciilmn Imvc 
ijcev'i utiliv.cd, rtstlmtie Libication min»l pro- 
ceed very akiwlyv The siRuUieniice of :iucli 
fiducatbu from Urn hUvulpoinl of ethws, and 
from the 8 band] joint of the most ('(Uiipk'Lo 
develonmenl of the individual, Inis fnipu-iUlv 
been mentioned, but tliore no geucrid move- 
inent toward an ndeqUaLo ]iro vision for it X 
serious dilTieulby U to bo found in tim fact that 
such Li\n cation cnmjOt i^e convoyed by pre- 
cept, nnrl an infectioaH example is not o-Uviiya 
to he foiiad. A L. J/ 

Sec Auth is T0i>i/c,vr[oS ; Anr in Tnri 
Soiioon; AiiT, ?»Iwiiious oi Tnvcmwu; Mu- 
.sEiuAia, Mu8icj im TJiu ycuooi., etc, 

,VLra.V, OIUXT /*/lua/o/oi?Jcnl .TIdihetira. (SeW YurLi 
1K77,) 

Dos^MaVi.T* //isfnrjj 0/ (bouUnw, 

Uaoy^N, G IJirirj'thN* Tftc ^'njc li/s, C*Yc\* VoiLi 

\m.) 

BoaKK, Iri’juiflj ti\fo the Oiiifin af our oj the 

^uhlirnp twl lieiinUSul VorK, l,sSIJ) 

0CTrJu,a, S, IC, di’istrjfk’n T/iciofij of /^/Jifiu u'lil 
Art (bondojii I'lOl! ) 

Cuorii. IWYPuHrro .h'sHinlic ns SnDifr o/ h:jpir'i'iinji 
and (jrnernl Liiiftii\<i{it, li fiuni Il)Uiim hv D. -VihhIk', 
(l^oiidoih ll)6n ) 

Fpciiyfh Wtr'iihulc t! ,lVff(ArfjL <htnizii(r, lK7n ) 
CrAvf.hY, r iM., run I .^(on, F. S .1 (imth (a tht 
bifcraeire of .h'ufifncs (llnk(>lP\. OtkI , iMliO 
CionuON, ICvi'w Ihffiitirt (Now Yu rk. 11)01) ) 
CtCiirxKY l*ovDTf Iff J^nu Hit IhMij 

liu.uu lulrfldiuuou Ifi ffit/ife Phttonophl/ of Fi/ic 
All, Cfl h\ M lliHiinruul iLdikIoii. ISSfl ) 

TJHin Vion, FAr Oritfiiis fi/ dll <!*nuLi'»a* uVin ’j 
HaLrATiTU Aijfl/wjiia 0/ Ihotili/ (Piu-lioM, Jinsy , 


IlDVCiiraov, J5' IiiqUin/ zntn ihr Onf^Miol of nur JeJeoj 
of Beauty and Virtue (filiis^rfiAV, 177**^.) 

KaMKH (Home) /ilkiiicrUa of CViticiliu, Ijkl, Uy jU^t. 
MiIIb (New York. lflQ7 ) 

Kat^t. KnnAi of JAe Jnclojucni lid by J, IL 
Durimnl (hoiiiloii, IfiOii ) G^jjcrffl/ioaa on tho 

VctUnfJ of Uir iJcrnij/iyn^ and the Buhlituc. 

KnioH'T, W Vhihaoph]f of the BcautifuL (New Votk, 
181)1.) 

tAio, O L'l-JulKltiiitc J'^ijirriiiicnlolc (rfiilH, lOOB) 

CJ. K /jdacuon, IlnmUuroisehc ihranaturo^c, 
(1700) 

Lii'I'A, T. Raimaf'tithctik umt OcQVictnBohopiiacha Tnft- 
flc/njnprjii. (I.npziR. 1807.) 

liOsiciiNi'M Oo l/ir kSuljfiinc. I'itl. by A Q TTvekard, 
((Kford, lUOO) 

Maiihuai.i., 11 . 11, ^IJaJkclic rruirip/ca. (New York. 
IHOfl ) 

rmcK, Sin UvUiiuAi.B. The PicturcBnuc (EdlnburaU, 
IHISO 

Pun-Kii.. JCTiiEf- D The P^l/ehohoif of Jk^tuty^ (lion- 

tnn, \\m ) 

Sani iyana The iS'cir^o of Ikauii/, (Now York, 1590 ) 
77(1’ 7.1/c of Hiaaon (New York, lOOn ) 

SciHf-u.n ^rCdhcltc J^mera, Tr by IVcl'W (Doaton. 

Brinii'USiisVUU IVur^’i 

Bil \m siiUJiY, (j'hnrnCtfrtMiche cf OiOri7irj.f, 

(ijiM)ifiJifl, jiairs, etc Ed. ijy J. IJ nobiTlson 
(huTidniii ifaiu ) 

SriiNi’Cii, II Basaya, tVcie»i/ryfc, I^ohtical oefl ,^pcculn^ 

Sur.i.ii, Art JUhIIu-Ih'S in IUnct/clopcUia Biitiiii- 

\nrci, 

Tulhtoi. Whalia Arif (NfW York, 1808J 

ESTHETIC ELEMENT IN EDUCA- 
TION, Sec An r.'i IN K I) m 'A TION-. 

AFFECT. — Til i.s term is rtoineliincs used as a 
hyuimyiu for vmoUou. Tim Gw man tevm A fft/d 
is the cMif’t tapiivnluiil of tin* English term 
'' emoLwm " 

SeO I'i MOTION. 

AFFECTION. — In eoininoii pajlnncc lliin 
woid is u.svd to desiRiiaU’ a stioiig personal uL- 
tiichiiicul or love for iiiioll)er In Lcehiimd 
wuluiRil IS Used U) dvaigurtb* lUc Pvoochh vefenvd 
to by the Leriii "nlTecL'’ (qv)t or Llii* teiiii 
" L'lnotioii " ((/ 1' )j iidd rtUDiutinie.s the term 
*' feeliiiK’' 

affective — There h nn iidjeetivul form of 
the w Old" reeling " The lack of mieh jl fonu has 
led Lo the adoption in ieuhnieal WJiLin^r of ilio 
Imiu after live" (o expvess that ehuyaetenslw 
of const lousiich', wliieli belniigi to n hlale of 
feeling. Thus pleasure i.s desnibed a.s ftji 
agrce(d)le affeelive e\|i('rieiire 
See IteiAMij VAin’iiox 

AFTER-IMAGE. — When an organ of sriiso, 
e.speeially Llje relijia, has been atiinidiUi'd, the oi- 
Riviiie prinms'ies .Setup bs*llm lU'lionor theexLcr- 
iiid energy eiiuUum* ufler (.he ee.s.suLkin nC the 
sLiiiiuliH In some eases the j>u>eesa jii llie 
oigan of sense* ivill he i‘rv(»r,seil so /is to ir^lore 
the mgan to a normal eondition 'i'buw if 
one riyuLcs for (i peiiod of, say, JKJ <ii 10 seeoiuU 
any biighi light mid then oloses the eyes, or 
looks upon II medhim gray or dark .snrfaee, 
wiilioiii moving the eyes, a so-c ailed aftei- 
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image is obaorved, This imnpo has the shape 
of the light looked nfc, niid may bo, cgpecmlly 
if tUo light be bright, for ai\ iuaUwfc of the 
flfimc general color niul intcii^Jity. The color, 
hoivoveri soon changca. If the light fixated 
be ordinary white light, an eh an a white aurfaco 
leilcoting the raya of the sun, or an inenn- 
descent Inmuj the second type of the uftcr- 
imngc will do dark, nltliougli rGlniiiiiig the 
general slmpo of the aoiircc of light. If the 
object fixated bo colored, the second form of 
the ftffccv'imago will be the comnlemcixtaiy 
color to that of the source of light A red 
object will, foi instance, become bluish green 
in the after -image; a yellow object, blno; a 
grcnri object, purple, etc. The first type of 
the aftei'-unagc la called positive, the second, 
negative. Positive nftci’-imnges are un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the nervous 
appaiatua cQuccvncd ui vision letains for a 
while, oven after the stimiilua of light has been 
removed, the physiological effects of such 
stimulus The ucgaLivc iiftcr-iinngc is prob- 
ably due to aomc Boit of revcisal of this physio- 
logical process in the 03*^0 R P A 

Aftci’-imagog of Iicaiing do not apiicar; there 
are nfber-imngca in all other spheres of sciisa- 
Liun 

See also Adaptation, SENSonv. 

RflfereiicaH ' — 

Raluwin’h />ic/i</pifiry of Philoiogu »nd Paychologu: 
Art, Yi'iioii. 

SciiAinn, R A TcMbooK 0 / Pfiusiohffi/. Vol If, 
(Ediul)ureh, IHDH-’IDOD ) 

llowniJr, W IL ^LMicricnri ?’cx(lioo/k oT Pfci/Jiofopy, 
(Philnclcliihia, 1001,) 

AGASSIZ, LOUIS (JOHN RUDOLPH) 
(1807-1873) — The distinguished naturalist and 
acicncG toachcr wna bom at Motier, ia the 
canton of Fnbowig, Switzerland, May 28, 1807, 
and I’ccGived hia elc incut ary and accntidary 
cducAlioii in the gymnasium at Iheniic and 
lliQ college lit Neuehiitei It was the piiiposo 
of hia parents that he shonhl follow commer- 
cial pursuits, but his kcou mtcicst ui {icieiitific 
studios led them to allow him to take up tlic 
study of medicine — first at the UmvcrAity of 
Ziirieh, and later at Munich anti Heidelberg, 
He was fiist professor of natural Uistoiy in the 
college at Ncuchatel and diiector of a scientific 
oliservatory in the Alps, lie visited Fiance 
and England to acquaint himself with soi call fie 
men luui movemenls, and in he accepted 
an invitation to give a course of lectures befoic 
tlio Lowell InstiluLc in JJo.ston, The j^eai' fol- 
lowing ho accepted llm profeH.Haishi)^ of zoology 
and geology in the Lawrence Sncntifie School 
which I fur V aid University luul just orgnui/ictl 
In 1S73 111 ) Di'ganizod on the iHland of l^cinkcwo 
aanmmoi school of marine zodlogy foi tcncliors, 
which brought most of the foremost hustrucLors 
of science undci hia mstructiou He was a 
natiunl teacher, says one of Ins students, foiul 
of giving instruction, patient and aympathclic, 
overflowing with an caruoat love of liis subjoeb. 


and having a mind replete with stores of in- 
formation, The title of which ho was proudest 
was that of the instructor rathev than the in- 
veatij'atoij aad lie took real pLcnaure in in- 
scribing himaclf na " Louifl AgassiZj teacher.^' 
Ho gave great impetus to the teaching of 
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SGicncQ in sccondaiy gchool^, and, besides liis 
textbooks on physiology and iiaLuial history, 
he publi,shod a work on methods of tencliing 
natural Uhtory, and made notable contribu- 
tions to the literature of lelitliyology, lie died 
at Cambridge, Aln&s., Dec. 14, 1873 

AV S M, 

Rofcronco: — 

AaASsrif, Kmaaiiutii /joitif Affassis,' Aia Li/e a/iif Cor- 
nepOTiilcnca, (boston, 1H<J3 ) 

AGE, SCHOOL — See Attendance, Com- 
PULaOHY, 

AGE OF COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS — See Students, Aqe oe, 

AGENCIES, TEACHERS* EMPLOYMENT, 
— In an infoinial manner, acadoiiiie.i, cotlcgca, 
ami normal hclioola in their cnily hisloiy 
ill Aiiicnea nctfid ns oinjiluymont ngcncies, to 
the extent of lerewuig applieaUima fov leaehcvB 
and uiaking rccoininciulations for vaonncica. 
Toward the dose of tlic ninclcciith century, 
this work wUlnn educationnl inslUuliona waa 
mneh aystimatw.cd, and now it m nfiiinlly 
dirccLcil by ti apecinl aecrctnry or ngciit, who 
fe3^'3tclllfltlcally compiles call mates of enn- 
didatrs, obtains iiiforinalion icgaiding possible 
sonicea of employ mont, find directa cUgible 
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tcnchura to the vight poaUioTia. Aa ft rw\c, 
Ihia service in iiistitiitiona is gmfcuitous to 
lenchcu and employing body 

Privftto ftganciQs on [i couimcicid hnfiw havQ 
existed since 1853, bub tlic poiiod of their cx- 
tciibivc development wns fioin 1870 to 1800 
During Hint time more tlmn fifty difTcrent 
agencies weie catubliishccl. some of which, of 
caiiiacj performed il purely local hoi vice In 
recent ycaia there Iina been a Iciulciicy to 
cDiisoliclntc ngcncicfl and to cxjjftiul the inoro 
successful af those already existing. A I pi'c.sont 
the bchL of the pnvnto agencies fill a i)o*,itivo 
place in the American cdncnUonal scheme, 
though it cannot be denied that many ngencica 
have allowed commerdnl considemtionfl Lq out- 
weigh proCcaaional Btanclards in the fdliiig of 
places. The piivato agency is of most service 
111 filling the exceptional positions — excep- 
tional 111 type of woik, or cfliciciicy demaiulod 
The unassisted teacher of Bpccial preparation 
has few oppoi'bunitica of finding vacancies 
suited to him I the agency with its innchincry 
for locating places can inaho valuable ndjufit- 
mcnla For thia service the agci’icy usually 
charges a registration fee, and abscH,ses the 
candidate for u certain poYcentftge of hia halnvy 
III case of election. Tlie assess luoiit vanes 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the salary 
for the fust ycai, or it may be half of tliG fu’tifc 
month's salfti' 3 '. 

Fiom time to time it has been proposed that 
fitate teachers' nssociations or stato huaida 
of education should coudiicl agencies, but, 
fio far known, tlio only move m tins cUrecLiou 
has been the luw passed by MassacluiscUs. — • 

"Any person desiring to leach in the public 
achooh of this c oinmoii wealth may file with the 
state boaid of education an apnhention in 
wiiting stilling the kind mul giailo of school 
dcaii'cd and the experience and Iruining of 
the applicant, and nmy file with such appli- 
cation any cvklenccof the applioant'a characLcr 
mid qualificaiions, 

"It ahull be the duty of the boaid to reedvo 
Biich applications, to innlk^e lists of the same 
arranged for convenient icfcrcuce, and on re- 
quest of the supciin Lend cuts of school sand acliool 
committees of cities and towns to fuinisli all 
reason aijlc inforiTifttion about such appheanta 
Tlio board may make reasonable rules and 
icgiilationa lolfttiiig to tho filing of applications 
m\d ll\e ftWjug of infoiniftliDu as nbove pro- 
vided " (Chap. 39i>, Acts of 1000, ns amended, 
Chap, 213, Acta of 1907 ) 

Tlic private agency in Eiiglaml exists to a 
far greater extent than in thi5 country, aiiico 
the gicat majority of ediicatioiml positions arc 
filled hy sclecbioii from n number of appHcatioiifl 
rather than by ilirccL iccommcndatioii fioin ft 
college or other institution. The imivoiaitics 
have recently instituted appointment boaicls 
under the charge of a secretary, but it ia too 
early to make ftiiy statement as to Iheir success. 
Teaclieis' associations have also within very 


Tcccivt LiniCB eatftbhshed agencies ^Ylth Bpccial 
tcniia to mombcis Tho perconlnRo usiinlly 
cliapgGfl vanca from 2J to 5 per cent of llio 
first ycfti'a flahuy* The uuivcisily agcucica 
make no charge at all, as a rule 

fico UmviJiisiTY Appointments JIoAnDs and 
Seciietaiiiijs 

HoforencCfl ‘ — 

Nothing cxiHh in llio wav of grrirral rnfprDncca. 
Prlvnlo nacncirH Imvc issued x'tiriouH pnijcra whirli (jorvo 
to iTuhcnti) the 3ilsLorica\ bnckgroiiiidd. 

AGENTS. — See SurEnvisoiis 

AGGREGATE IDEA — This tcpiii is em- 
ployed by Wundt (Oidhncif of Psychulogi/) 
and other wriLeid to icfcr to the fust aLage of 
cYpcrieiicc in which an null vicinal looking at a 
complex fiitualioii gels a coiiipicv cxjmiicnee 
which IS not ftnal)''zcd into its elcniciit.s Later 
development iii the picsenro of such an expe- 
rience wiU consist m bi caking up of iliis idoa 
into clearly dermed i)aiLs wlneli in Lnrn will 
be combiiiocl into more deliiiiU'ly orgaiii/ed 
experiences. " Aggi ogate " lu tins rase itulicaLes 
thiib tho first stage of L]ic complex ex pencil re Js 
ikpemlent upon clmuce eomploxily rather tbim 
upon dofiniLe ordei of the lu i ungeiuont. Tims 
tho eh j Id's fiist view of n pie In re is a eoinplcx 
or aggicgnto idea Ills latei cxpcrieuevfi Vt-ilU 
tliii same piftiirc differ from tins oiigiiuil cx- 
liericncc in elearncss aiul aigiini/ntion 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, DECATUR, GA. 
— A feuiftla Culloge, Cmuuh'd by IhesUy- 
toriaus, m 1880, ns a gnuniimi M'hool, Eoiii- 
tccii uni la jiie now lerpiliod for admission. 
Courses are offered up to the J1 A. dcgiee after 
four atudy Thrie inn in tho college 

12 pTofes'dOr.'i, I nfjsoriiito professor, and 4 iii- 
f] true tors and n.ssi slants In coimoctitm with 
the inslitution uic ft Heliool of Aliihie, Ait, and 
Expicssiou aud an Ae tide my, caelv v»ilb ita own 
faculty. There were, in 1000, 140 stiidenlsin Lho 
college. F. II dailies, I) D., i.s the picsiilDiit, 

AGNOSIA. — The iimbility to uiulcr.slniid 
Bpcech See AphAiSII. 

AGItAM, THE ROYAL FRANCIS JOSEPH 
UNIVERSITY OF. —This nialilntion iii Ibo 
province of Cioatia, Ilunpary, not 

estaiibBiiod until 4S74, allhougli oh oaily ns 
1770 the old JcHiut school iii Agtaiii had 
been transformed by tho Empic^s Miiria 
TKcrcm into a rrpia snViUuinini iirnrieuan, 
conipriBing racullie.s of jilulonojiliy and law. 
The fnciilLy of blicology was organized in 1874, 
and in tho following year a division of mathc- 
iTiaties and natural sciences wafl added tp Lho 
facility of philosophy. A achool of forcsLiy 
IS nlfiliatod with tho latter faculty, niul a 
school of pharmacy has also been ostabliahcd 
recently. Tho language of inatruction la 
Croatmn. The annual cxpcndiburca amount 
3(3 
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to about §100,000] tho library containB about 
125,000 volumes and almost 800 maiuiBcripta 
1050 students weie in nttendaiico during fclic 
wintoi scmo3tci of 1009-10, of whom more than 
hair wero ciu oiled m tho faculty of law, tho 
insbitulion not auppoirhng a mcdicnl fnrnlty All 
qC Llie departments of the Croatian National 
Muse urn, foiiiidcil m Ifl'lOj are closoly tifFiliatcd 
with the Tinivoi'sity, ns is tho South Slavic 
Academy of the Sciences and Arts, oiganizcd 
lu 1800, which has a collccUon of about 400 
pamtiiigs, 2050 manuscripts^ 30,000 documents, 
and 40,000 books. The nnivorsity also stfiiida 
in close iclfitionsliip to the Royal ifeteorologJcnl 
Observatory, estamished in 1901, which is the 
central ativtiou for Croatia and Slavonia, a 
scisiiiological station is connected with the 
observatory 

AGRAPHIA — A disordoi of tho associa- 
tions of speech, in which there is a partial or 
coniplobe inability to express ideas by means 
of wiitLcn symliols, in an individual who lind 
previously ncrjiiircd tliis mode of apecoh cx- 
presaion. Often nssocintod with npiaxin (q u ), 
and with the ao-callcd motor aphasia . 

See Apiiasiv. S. T F 

R(t(er&ncQE ' — 

DEMi.KiUb. J. CoutrlliuUon h. Tt^tudo dca Itouhlefl do 
ri'‘(’[[liiro chez Ids nplinaKinrs C, H, Soc Dial, 
\m 

WhiiN/fKf', C, Kill Fall von I'lolit'flpr Aftraijlup, j1/o- 
uniJich J Psvchxat. u, Nciirnl lUOil, 

Urlu'v tii\DU I'Vl von anuvaUhulwr 
AphiisK*, Agrapliiu iind Apraxin iit'li^t oinDiiarLiiron 

Psjeljnif. Deutsche MeU tVocheusehr ^ XXXIV, 
JOOS. 2^iJ0 

WuEi^K, Vt 7 j\u Palboloaiii df"i hDsrns und SchrclU’na, 

Alio. 7AsLh J pBuchMii , LX. lOOd, 5UU. 

AGREGATIOW — The hiRho'st toacUci'a di- 
ploma of the French bccondnry scliools, ic- 
quiied of nil full profe^sora in the lycdcs (7 ). 
In Liu’ boys’ scliools there are eight orders of 
ngidgfs, vivi. philosophy, leitera, grammar, 
hiistuiy iLiid geography, nmtheiuaticti, physical 
seiciiecs, natural iCieiu'oa, and modern Jaiigungcs 
(Englit»h, Craiiiinn, JUliiin, Spaniali) The 
cnndidiiLcs foi the agn^gatioii, the OYnininalion 
for win eh comes goneially at tho eumpletion 
of the ODUi'sc m the higher normal school, 
ftltliongli It IS not restricted to atudciits of that 
111.-111 tut ion, luiisb ahondy liold the bncliolor'a and 
LUo inaslur's degi'i'c and Llic diploma of higher 
studies Tlie diiUeuiiy of this examination is 
a ill I further iiie roused hy tho fact that it does 
noL depend upon nUaiiiing a certain standard 
of inUdlectual ]mwor, but m a competitive 
cMinniialion, iho iiuinbor of apiioiiitmcrita 
to be made \\\ each Rioup being dctei mined 
bv the Miniatoi' one year in advance m accord- 
ance with tho piohablo ncod.s of the scivicc 
Tlio posse fision of the agidgation carries witli it 
fivo linndred fiancs pm yrnr over and above 
Lhd icgular salary aUached to the position 
Tiler e arc five agidgntiouB for women, viz. ■ 


lettcra, hialory, mathematica, physical and 
natural aeicnec, pvud modern languagCB. There 
arc likewise agidgatioiia ni the various ficlda 
of piofcssional education J law, medicine, and 
pharmacy 

See FnxiqcB, Eduoaiion in. 

AGRICOLA (SNEIDER) JOHANNES 
(1492-15(50), —A Gorman achoohnnstcr Ho 
wna born iu Eislebeu, wheicfore lie ia also known 
as Alagistci* Elslcbem In 1526 ho rvua rector 
of the newly Cbtnblished school in Eislcbcn, 
for which ho wrote n textbook foi religious 
inabruction. In 1527 he composed, by Liitlici's 
diiectiou, a Catechism for small childicu. He 
niao made a collection of German prorcibs 

AGRICOLA, RUDOLPH (1444-1 185) —Ono 
of the most influential of the nor them human- 
ists. Bom near Groningen jn Holland, Jio 
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li fiM aidfwrlr frtJimrTi }{ciiiy!(t ah an»]Sj 
Qtfod midmi iliiiaij cAgricola; 

lAu^orfs ah) poUrani tacnjjlf dljniu 

enm 7at\o pofiulal tpft dtilor. 

Hudolph Ayricoln. 

attended the acliool in that town It is im- 
possible to verify tho ti-ndiLioii, which la of 
Into origin, that ho nltcnded Lho gclioola of 
the BreLbren of tho Common late (g.ti). At 
the age of 14 he obtained Ids hacliclQi'a degree 
nt firfiirt, and at 17 Ids iiinsLcj's nt Loiivniii. 
His mam iiitcroFilsafc that time ivcic in inaLlic- 
matica niul philosophy. In M08 he went 
to Italy and began ti Blucly of Uw at Pavui, 
which he BOotv aliaiidonccl to study Greek 
under Battista Guaniio (q.u) and Theodore 
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Gaza {q v.), nvlio ii^tcve^tcd \\\\n etronRly m 
Anslotlo. Unlike the maiority of hia boiUciu- 
porftricSj Agricolfl. paid cQuakleinblo atLoutloii 
to the veriiaGular Uuguiigc He had already 
a knowledge of Ficncli niul Cicrinaii, niul ho 
now Look up Italian in order to tMHcr nUo Llic 
apiiit of the inoveinerit winch lie siiw goiiig 
□fi around him lie was one of^ the most 
acoomplisliccl of tho iiortlierii Juinmiiists, niul la 
reputed to have been a great iniiaioian and nn 
ardent lovor of tho fino arts- In 1479, hcic- 
turned to Ilollniid, niul although he had sevcrid 
0 iters, he refused to accept any appointiricnt 
which would fcfcfccT him too much and iniev- 
fciD with his BtucUea In Hft*!, he accepted 
an iuvitatioa from a foriner pupil of hi«<, 
von Dnlbcrg, then Iliahbn of Worm^i, to move 
to Heidelberg. Although ho delivered soma 
lectures at the university, it is probable that 
he did not hold a chair there At tills tmio 
his incJnmtions turned to theology, and lie 
took up tho study of Hebrew Ills career 
was, liowGvei, cut short by his enily death Of 
his wi'ibingg tho moat important are the Dc 
Juvenlionc DLaUdirn, a treatise on the hnpor- 
Lanec of logic ns a factor m good btylc Ilis ed- 
ucational IreutisD, He FormniuJe Slmfio, &howa 
Agricola to belong to the bchool of humnniblic 
vealista. No tiling wiia to be taught which had 
not the sanction of the ancient writera All 
wisdom, all pliasca of expciieiice foi picscnb 
guidance, rtiefoiiiKl in the classics. Thcophmn- 
tim and Aristotle nrc the best o^poll^llts of ge- 
ography and natural science, Like Eiasinns, 
he held that the true end of a liberal cdii cation 
was moral conduct, and that knowledge with- 
out expression was worthless 

Al though only nt the time of bis death, 
Agricola aeems to have cvcrcisod a rcinurk- 
ablc pifluencfi on the luiiwaniatic movement 
in Germany, pavUtidarly lu the dhcction of 
a study of GiecL lie is lueutioUGd with the 
highest esteem and respect by the foicmost 
Goriimn Iiiiinanisls, nuci Ernsmua is anid to 
Iipc confessed to Agiicola's superiority. In 
view of the fact that Agiicolii wrote but little, 
his position muat have been duo to ai’ennirkably 
strong pcisoimliby, 

I. L. IC 

Relerecices' — 

Hcixm-nvy K fleicWchfe tier PadfiODOill, Vol 111. 
CCotUrn, ia78 ) 

WooDWAHU, W If tSluriita in Educatwfi durino OiO 
jlfle d/ iJie JifcimiaMinirD (Ctimhniif'c, iOOd.) 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION — Late in 
the cigli Loon til century and niimcdifttcly folio w- 
mg tho American Ho volution, great popiUni 
iiitoicaL 111 ngricultiii'Q arose. Kssays and banka 
began to nppoai, agriciiUuinl papers spiniiginLo 
cxislciico, niul Uio profession of fiiunnig com- 
menced to have a lilciaturc The uniiiodiatc 
rpaulfc of thi.s awakened inlncsb was ibo foiiiia- 
tion of agricuUmnl societies in many sections of 
the eastcni United States These orgimi/alions 
at QucB became ccntcra i>r nBitntion fm ngri- 


cuUmal Bchoola, iu\d a goodly luimhm of such 
schools of diffeicut griidcH wore acluidly o]u;ucd; 
notably one cstablialiod ni Maine, 18'21, and quo 
in Connecticut, winch hitter floiiriHhed for 
a iiumbor of yearn and wn.9 obligcrl to iiiercnae 
ita capacity for students, The iiatuinl con- 
ditioiia, liowevor, seemed to lie against friiitjigo 
of this cai'ly movement in the East, IVith 
tho dcvelopiiicnt of tho gient iVost, mid witli 
the enormoii^ily jirorilabio slave labor of Iho 
South, iiitorcsL in agnciilluro was liniiNfoircd 
lo the newer sccliona of the cuuntry. In tho 
Nerthrin states, piulicnliulVf hisloiy TOpeated 
Itself "With tUeir development came again 
agricultmal aoclcties niul tho agdnliou for agri- 
cultural ticliools; hut this waa a [rcnciatlou 
afLcr'ward, chnra cirri zing tho late fortiea and 
fifties. Hcio, again, ngitnlion ^dcvolopocl at 
di Helen t points, namely^ A^cw York, Pcniisyl- 
vniiia, Maryland, and Michigan. 

Publicly A’lidoim/ ICducafwn . — At this timo 
college odiicjilion wna priinaiily the businc'fs 
of Llio Church, and colleges suhsis ted upon 
private Hiib.scrii>Lioii Accordingly ihp rally 
effort'i towaid bnanciiig college^ of agriciiUuro 
assumed tboir supiiort by ])nvntc eiidownnout, 
and only hilev md it o^vwy to fiiraeoinR men 
that this i\cw and expensive form of education 
would need to bci supported bv public eiidow- 
mciit if it wcie to KUccecd. Much difliculLy 
was eucoiin tried m bu ruing nver to t'ho luibha 
whiiL had been Btarted as iniviibe ciUn tnAcfl. 

Pennsylvania Af’rirultiind (-'oHege iinderwciih 
a long and ijatlieLic wtrupgle with ]ioveity, nml 
it was iiioic lhau a geueuitwjii befcjie tho h L abe 
fully cquipi>ed U lo do Llic woik for which it 
waa Joiiudcd. The inovenicnt in Now York 
and clsewheio came lo an abrupt cud wd)i Ihc 
oncoming of the Civil War. hlichigan was moro 
foi lunate A cnnstitntional convention ^\aB in 
scsbion iu the cmly days of agitntion, and fainnu 
faiftightcd lucmlicr Miccecdod iu intunlurmg 
into the now coustiGiiLion, adopted lu a 
clause making it oldigaLoiy upon the {slate at 
an early date to ratal ilisli and maintain a col lego 
or seliool of agriciiltiiru oiLIier in connection 
with the hUtc iiiiiveiMty or aepnrated bom it. 
Under Una provision the Miclugjin Agnciiltural 
College was opened foi students, in LS57, or fno 
yofirs before the Moiiill Laud Ciiant Act of 
13G2. Ill ihijs slate, therefore, the ngii cultural 
college was From tho outset n stnlo iiibtiUition, 
and ^Yft3 accordingly freed fiom tho long starva- 
tion pciiod ftuflovod by olhoiH dviuiig their 
trau'^foviualinii away from the phiu of Lho 
pr i V iiLo eiulo wmeut . 

The Land 0\anl /UL — Not only tho earlier 
movoiiients in Maine and Coiiiiecliciiti but the 
Inter in PciuiHylviuiin, Maryland, and Miclufraii, 
were distinctively for ngiiciiltural education, 
with no rcfcieiico whatever to other indiistnrs. 
In Noiv York tlic movement for ngiiciiUiiral 
education began early, and h^'' the middle of 
Irt.st coiitijr 3 '' became associated with a inovc- 
Tnent fOT education in iiicehanie nrls. 
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About this tinciG, liowovcr, auotliGr move- 
ment aioae. It clevclolicd in lUiuoia. and waa 
hcftdod by Profoshor Jonntlinii J). Turner of 
Illiiioifl College. Ifca immcdintc purpose wns 
to Arciirc the funds niisiiig from the old tciri- 
toiinl land prniib {Noitinvcat Tciritory) foi the 
establishment of nil " Indus trial University.** ' 
Thu lenclicrsor Lhcstiifco desired these funds for 
n normal school. The tciicliors won and Tur- 
ner lost, whereupon he advocated n nationnl 
policy of a grant of laud to each slntr for the 
catabhahiucnt of at least one coUprc which 
should ho conducted iii the intcvesta not only 
of ngiiculturc, but of the mechanical arts as 
well This plan of Turner’s waii tidoptccl by 
the General Assembly of Illinois as a joint 
resolution, and in this foiin tiansmittcd to Con- 
gress in lSu3 

Nothing secnia to have come of this momoiinl 
to Congress at tliia tune, but four years later 
(1857) Justin P Moirill, thou a member for 
Ycrniont gnrving his Rrst term in the Lower 
house, intro (luce d a bill nrovidm;? a grant of 
land to oneh btnte for the identical purpose 
advocated by Professiov Turner. The exact 
relations beUveen Professor Turner and Con- 
gicaamnu, afterward Senator, Moirill have 
navGp been (iGfiiutcly established, bccaiifio iniich 
correspoiulonco was burned (luring the Civil 
War, but it is known that they conforrocl. 

The bill hful the usual cxpciicnco of new 
projects, complicated by the feeling that 
too flee use wna bohig inado of the public Iniidg 
in too many gianhs, both public mid ])rivaie. 
Onco the bill passed both houses, but it wna 
promptly vetoed by Fre&idcnt liuchanrin. 
It pahsed again, however, and was approved 
by Pi’caidont Lincoln, July 22, 18G2. Thus 
did the United States in the eaily days of the 
greatest civd wdi of liiatoiy lay the foundation 
foi a national system of iiulustiial rclucation 
witli but Olio alteration in tlic original achcinc, 
namely, a piormlon that miJitnry iii.str notion 
ahoiilu be given in all tlio colleges to bo cstnb- 
Jialicd under the new grant. 

The Land Grant Colleges. The pro- 
visions of tlio land grant, oi, na it is commonly 
called, the First Morrill Act, donated to each 
stale in the Union pubhe land scrip to the 
amount of 30,000 aeves foi each acmitoi and 
icpicscutative then in CougieBB, the income 
fiom the sale of which should be '^for the 
Qudowmeut, auppoi’t. and nmintcuaiiCG of at 
least one collogc, wliono Icailiiig object alinll 
be, witjiout oKcludiuK otiici sciciitific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of loarnuig ns nio re- 
lated to agncultura a ml bins iiicchaiiic arts 
, . ill order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and profcasious oflifo.” 
It was clearly the purpose of the Morrill Act 
to catabMi a new typo of college, iu\d one thuk 

• Sea *’A Plan for an IulIiis trial Univerflity,” UiiilcU 
Elates PalenV OlllcD Esjiorl, 1652. 


Bhould be disUuctly indua trial. Tho objects 
ill view were iimque m another particulai, 
namely, they aimed primarily at community 
dovcloiimoiit raLhoi than the hene/ib of tlio 
intlivulual student. 

Childicn from industrial families hnd been 
freely ml mi L ted to college, but only to bo 
drawn from tho indusfciica into the learned 
piofcssioiis, which wcie tho only activities 
recognized by the then existing colleges. 
While this nnswerod well enough the purposes 
of iiidivuVuuh, it Wft3 held by the promoiors of 
the laud graut aet to be against the general 
welfare that a gicat system of public education 
should always diaw from the Indus tricji, and 
particularly from the faun, without icatoniig 
an cqiiivnlciit, either in men oi in educational 
nd vantage, They held that this was iiniversid 
cfliicafcioii only in a jirrsoiinl ficnse, and that 
wliat wns then needed was a now kind of col- 
lege that should educate nil who were so in- 
clined as directly for industrial pursuits as tho 
old-timo colleges hail educated for the Icaincd 
profcsmoiis. The priinnify purpose was clearly 
the dcvclopinniL of tho mdustrica kluough the 
applications of science aiul the activities of 
educated men, all of which was held to be the 
moio imporliuib as the uiduf> tries were at the 
bnsis of ail civilizabioii and would always engngo 
tlio lives and activities of some 90 or 95 per 
cent of tho people. 

Each stale accepted tho lauds and proceeded 
to c.stablish its new collrgo according Lo its local 
conditions and its jieculiar intcrpi elation of 
the Morrill Act Fioin the f net that the now 
states were not yet well organized, ami that in 
the old states many piivatoly endowed m- 
Btitutious ^YClc hvnguiehing for lack of Cvmda, 
it is hftidly sLiaugc that they agreed in but 
one respect, and that was to accept the grant, 
often without iiuicli legard to tho peculiar 
injunctions of the bill Accoidingly, in tho 
East, speaking broadly and wherever there were 
struggling colleges, the land grniit was turned 
over to existing institutions, whose raoiiltiea 
kiiflwlibtlc and appal oiiUy eared lesa about what 
the law intendca to accomplish. They hud 
troubles of their own, ami, without, renlly got ting 
into the situation, they too frequently met tho 
conditions of the act i\\ a porfuiKiloTy way by 
oUcnng an agricultural iiiid a iiwchaiucal couvic 
very largely made up of cxusLiiig oftenugs In 
the Weal tho funds woio quito generally used to 
Htartatftto iiiiivcrsiLicfl that too often opemlcd 
ill thd interest of general education, witlioiil 
devoting much ciieigy to Llic propagation of tlio 
peculiar educational idenls which tlio Morrill 
Act was supposed to catnblish. 

In tho Middle West an iiitcrmcdlatG course 
wna pursued. Michigan and Pcnnaylvania 
nliencly posscsactl each nn agrionlkUTal college, 
In both cases the proceeds of the land grant 
were at once Uvmcd over to theso inatjtutiona, 
and all energies wera devoted to agriculture, 
ignoi'uig foi many years the lacchanical ititcr- 
59 
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cs(.g provided for in the net In ^till otlior 
ensca ill the Middle West and iii the SouIIkmh 
Stabes, no college like those* of IMicliigftii ujul 
Pen nsyl vain ti being in cxistMire, it was quUo 
geu&val to I'ecQgid/o tliQ meehnnwid clims-o n»id 
putiiibotlingnciiitiiial and mechiiiiK’nl conrsCH, 
fioinctimes fiiinkly calling tlicin figueultui'ul ami 
lUDDhanicnl CDlbgca, livit often ignining euUu'ly 
in tho name nil rofeioiico to inechnnica and 
calling the institution aiinplv an iiRriciiUnml 
college, fi nnme that some still rclnni, lliougli 
orfci'inB both couiaes. 

Of all the sepaintc /igrioultural coIIoros so 
named, that of MaBsachusctln nlaiie is 
agricLilUirfih In some eases tho new naino, 
^'ytate Coiiogo/' hag been ohogeii by thcao instU 
tutioiia so inappiopiiatoly nanicd nt the outset, 
III still other cases tho state from tho fiibt siip- 
plcincrited tlie Iniul giant fnmls and brondened 
the eiUicational purpose under thetoim, *' State 
Ujuvcialty," a elnf^s uf iiisUlutiDU which m these 
Utter days ifi nut only siiLisfying the proviHioiia 
of fchcMondl Act, butJs minis tcung to llioedii- 
cnlion unci the dovclopjnoiit uf Lliu atato in nil 
its important aetivitiea 

III this hoterogoneous way dul the country 
begin to cxccuLg mi\od and uiiceilain imlicy 
of indnsfcviiil oilwcation of collcRo gvadc< Very 
little sciious study wna given to the now iintl 
fnr-i’CQcUing policies iiifciocluccd thus suddenly 
into kiiecdiiuatiounl menu, ami it may i)c said lo 
the credit of some cducatora and to the dificiedib 
of others that few of them iiidend realized that 
anything now bad leally hniipcned beyond an 
attempted union of imposaiblo things, and some 
oven fancied they wcic romlcnng a icnl Horvico 
111 helping to leniovc this ediieational anomnly. 
whose powers for evil scoiucd gigantic and 
whose powers for advance wero not iindcrstoud 
Neither ngiicultiiio iior incclmnica was at 
first prepared to prosper, ccliicfttionall3r. Neither 
had ftppioved courses of study, iiGiLhor had 
a litcriUiiiej neither had skilled tcachcis. and 
both were destitute of tho matter and the 
methods of mstnialLon Add<xL to ting, tlicr(j 
was no definite call for inslriictioii in the iiuUis- 
tries. Many pcoplo from the jndiiatiial ma.ssea 
desired education, it ia true, li\it not to inciongo 
their industrial cfiicioncy. It was rathei to 
escape from the industries into what they 
regarded as a life of ensc in the prolcssions 
Without tcaohcis, without matter, methods, 
or idcala, and above all without an oiitlui.siastic 
clientele, — for farmcra gcnoi ally scouted at 
“book rarniiiig/^ is not strange that tho 
“new educntioii" laiiBulshed. Mcchniiics, or, 
as it Intel cnino to be called, engineering, fared 
better than agricuUiuc Tlio basis of itu aub- 
jeet inattoi la inalhcmabics. lU material was 
bhiia from bho start more exact than were tho 
oliomioal and biological principles on which 
agricultural ecience was Intel to develop. 
Added to this was the imp etna given to 
invention ancl coiiatruction, esiiccially of trnnS' 
porfcfttion facilitlca aud manufacturing plants, 


hy till* conditions piovailing im mediately upon 
the clo.se of the Civil War Aloreovci , the hifit 
results of oiigiiioonng iiistruolioii wme aliinii- 
lating and niicxpeetodly fuiecessful, wlierens 
the oiirlior otfortH in iigi'inilLiun weru pitifully 
iiiiHiuJOOHsfnl, bcraiise from the Inrk of seionhhe 
diUa they wore iniiinly diii'cled to the luindki’aft 
of U\r pi’ofrsmun lly l.S.SC) eugiiiev'iing: ruuthea 
wcie fiiiily eslahlislicd, fully inenij^ y<‘arH ahead 
of cour.seH e finally aiieergsfiil lu agiionltiirr. 
The umveriMlics midii lonvned to tolerate oii- 
gineeiiUR i\inl n lUVle \iilrv to res peel il, imt 
foi forty ycm’fi tliey hnd JiLtlr IniL coiihuiipt for 
ngi'iciiiUire nnd agrieiiUiiud courses 

It was dining those dark dwyn thiil Hie serv- 
ices of Miuliigiui AgriciiUnrnl College stand 
out cjeaily IL n n.s the \> ork of that imnieei' iii- 
.slituliou, Avliicli gmc hulled its Hccoml rliiss in the 
year the Morrill Act wan pasMul, Unit did more 
than all other infliienccs eoinbiiieil to demon- 
slralo tliat lliero ically is siieli n Ihiiifi us cihi- 
cnlion for the afTiins of country life, and it is 
not loo luiicli to Miy that through the sixties 
nnd hcvcntie^ 01 foi iiioro (lian t\veiil 3 ' ^'■eaijs, 
it warf the only (l^peliuw■ut of the now o\dei 
north mentioning Eolhmuig iii its foolstcjis. 
MafiSiicliUhelL^ raiiir on, ns did ICunsas ami 
Iowa, both to ii huge oxUml founded un Uie 
"Jlieliigan ulea," ns iL was eiilhsl, ReiiiisyL 
vaiiiii emerged from iLs finniUMal oiubiii'raMsiiioiit 
ami joined Die rauhs, luiL Mieliigaii and Isliissii- 
chiPiett.'j Jiiu.st be regarded as the two ouiiLois 
fioiii wliioli the later deA'elojnnent iii agrieiil- 
Uiral education ohietly (*niaiiaLc‘<i. 

Ij\Jluci\ce of thp JCA^Krimcnt N/o/ieJis. — In 
1BS7 Congress jiahscd a bill providing that 
515,000 ill money bo approprialcd to ouch slalo 
for the oigniiizaUrm and eonduct of an expon- 
nicntMnLioii in connection with iU agi’icuHurnl 
college. Two facts had hceoinc piiinlully ap- 
parent. Olio was Unit the hinds of tlio originnl 
Ri'aut had been largely \va«Led, and the nUier 
lhafc agiicultme lacked ii body of exact hcioiitifie 
data (HI which to cstalilisli couraes of i el i able 
inslruction Aeeoidingly thii llnteh Act appro- 
priated mancy instead uf lands, and made rigid 
provisions foi its oxpendiluic along .sti icily 
ciBriculhirni Inic.s ami for rcsearcli o’uiy In 
spite of the utmost piccnii lions, some of LIicho 
funds wcic absorbed in teaeliiiig hv in&titutioiis 
atill einl)ariassed lor fiindH, and by nicn who 
flcaiccly It new the nicnniiip of I’cseiirrh, or, if 
they (lid, wcio ignorant of liow to coiuluct it. 

_ lint in tiiUfi, and even in a su ijin fling) y sliort 
time, rcaullB hegnn to appeal. Tlicro weio 
men who knew how to disco vor the laws on 
which jilaiit and aminal giowLli depend, and 
those on which the hoil pnidiiccn, nnd giadually 
tliQ Kcicntific pi’inciplaa undoi lying ngriculLunil 
practice began to be csLahlislKid Moreovor, 
these principles woikcd when tested out in piac- 
tice, and for the first tune youug lUcii ficaU from 
college, but in po8.sc8siou of these pniiciploa, 
succeeded better than had then fatlicrSj tliough 
to the ait tmd tho manner hnni, That WB9 
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\.lml iwmU) /iKnculturL* in Uic iiiii- 

vi'-nitieh, iiiicl iiboiil 1905 tlii.s hiiOjtrl Kiul^ninccl 
ii |U'UnniK*iiL sUuuhnK in Home «f tlio best of Llio 
sViYift y'jW&U lUivl wt \t 

wns alijiiKnidootlio* ftmiL fic'Iil.sof iii<[iiiry ohnl- 
lh« iwlnlilioH of the swliolurs of llio 
tinu'fJ Its rniLlu'r piogiVH'^ wiis Krottll^-^ «liiiui- 
htod by Lhr " Hrcmi.l Momll _AcL " o[ ISOO, 
wliicli wiiq a tiftsli apjiroiii'iiilioii of S25,000 
niiiiiiiilly foi tciichiiiR purpu.si^s, mid tins is now 
sii])j)liMin‘iitcfl by Lho Nohoii Anicndmoat of 
1U()7 for a similar ttinoimt ^ 

Di{friefU Kuidi «/ Agriculhnal CoUcgcff — 
IlairRlily spoalciiifr, and allowing ovcrlnpiiiiiR 
moio or there aic mric hi i ids of agricultural 
colleges, as fullowi^' (1) The agiicultunil collego 
til at otTcrs iigvionlfcnral con t, it a only, of winch 
I^IassacluisefcU is about the only example 
(‘2) TUu GQlluge that otTei’s couvw?s\u both ngu- 
ciilturo and cngiiiccrmR, floine being Known na 
agiuuiltural and mcchauical colleges, aa in 
Mississipi>ij some as slate colleges, an in Iowa 
aiul Peiiiisyh’ahiii, niid a Ijmv na ngriculLural 
colleges, llioiJgli not eonfiiiing themselves to 
iigricMilLurai eoursos, aa in Michigan and 
Kftimis (5) Tlic ngricultnial college that ia 
coimiichod with a filalo univeiaity and coiisLi- 
tuLos ono ol a half dozen or more fecparato 
collcgo.s, of which cngiiu'cijng is a corirdiimta 
inenibor, as in Wisconmii, Illinois, Minsouih 
(4) Tlin agriciiltiiial college that has n Minilar 
connection with a nnivevnily not r/ hfatc ins«tit\i- 
lion, ns ill New York at Ithaca (Cornell), O'!) 
TUq culU' Ro that ift orgamrit‘d iu in Urn ate I'ck- 
Lion with its expo rime nL atation, aa in Wisconsin, 
Miunoanta, NclitLiflka. Illiuois, Miasouii, Miclii- 
gaiij Kmiiias, etc (fl) The college that 13 scjin- 
ratud Irom the oxiicriniont alation, which exists 
ns a so I ) mate organ ignition in a dial nut pnit of 
the istntc, ns in Ohio and Ocoigia, and to some 
extent ill ConiiccLirufc and Louisiana. (7) Tho 
Gollego tlmt \3 dislinob fiom the stMion, but 
which hn.q ita oITiccs and Inboraloiies upon tho 
aamo campiis, and perhaps within the snino 
huiltUnga, and therefore under the aamo honi d of 
mniingc incut, aa in Maine (8) Collcgcg Ihiit 
conduct achools of agricultuTD of bccondary 
grade m connection wilii the collcgo organiza- 
fciQu, notably Minnesota and Nebraska (0) 
Colloges that conduct short com sen ” of ton 
to twelve weeks in the wintei and [nr one or 
more years for students not able to lake tlio 
icgulai . academic ivork. Such couisrs arc so^ 
vorcly tccliiHcal, and nro to bo disLingmishcd 
from tlia so-calh'd convention week or fainicifl' 
week ob.scrved m most of these colleges of all 
clasaoa. 

Courses oj Instrudio}]. — In general, the ag- 
rieiiltuiul colleges uiulcrtakc to teach not the 
art but tho science of agiiciilturc and the 
moaning of country life. To this end they 
gcncv'ivlly insiftt that appioximatcly one half Iho 
time 1)Q devoted to technical com sea, and the 
other lialC to the humanitica and to tl\o adcucca 
rclatcil to agriGultui'o. In the collegca con- 


nected ivilh univei'flitios tlic technical ivork only 
IS given hy tlic ngTiculUiral organization, the 
SG1011CC.S and other non Loch iii cal .subjects being 
twkew wUh uUwT Yi\ lhi> gtntiva\ win- 

vcrsity depar Linen ts In Llie fiOparate colleges, 
perforce, sdeiitiUe au<l liLcrury depai linen ta 
must lie added JUifc few set coursea nic m 
U‘<e, but ill general llie technical uusli notion ui 
divided into many uiilt.s, leaving huge libeidy 
of rlectiun, with tin [ini to prem[iiisiU\s fur difli- 
cult (jourses and with certain .sjicnhc 1‘cgiiiJ‘c- 
incuts for giadiiatioii iStudenta graduate h'oni 
the iigncuitiiiid cullcRCs Yvith blio degree of L S , 
fiomeliMies with Jt.SA. Speaking generally, 
the college, s coriiieuted with iinivi*] silica main- 
tain tho saino stiiiidarda for giadiiation as do 
the other colleges of the institution, and arc 
somewhat above those of the sejiaintod collegGs 
MulricuLiLtiou ui gauttvaUv bused upon 14 lo 15 
Uinta of high achool woik, with a few' cxcep- 
tioua, and with inoio or leas Ulieral pioviaioua 
na to apccial Htudciits temporarily admitted to 
chi.s.SCiS pending the completion of tlieir nialiicu- 
lation. 

Origin of the Short C^mfJ6e, — The earliei 
allempts, especially of the universities, failed 
because they erred in nhsuming that teehiiicnl 
iiisLi lie lion in agiieultiii'c fllioiihl follow’ and 
not precede or aceompiiiiy the Work in 1 elated 
ficiouces. They eired also in lurgctting that no 
traditions existed whereby young nioii expected 
to fit thomaclvca for collrgemsUucUon in agvi- 
cnltiiie. Accordingly, admission was inosllv 
beyond Lhcvcaeliuf even the few who vcntiu'cd 
to entor Llie new couraca, and for thcie Lccluucal 
iiiatiucliQti wna so long deferred that intercaL 
waned and died out. For these and other rea- 
eoiia, tliQ attiiJidancc every w'licio Yvns noniiiinl, 
and the experiment W'as tried first 111 IVis- 
conaiii of opening clas.scs in technical in.sluic- 
tion for 10 to 12 WTcka during the most fnvor- 
nblc acaaon, the wdiitci, and admitting xviLlioiit 
condition and without credit This is Lhe ahoifc 
coinsc. It drew largo numbers, and 1ms been 
conducted hy most though not all the colleges 
eonneeted with inn vcrsi Lies, and by many not 
BO oonnootod. 

Attendance — Foi years, na has been stated, 
the aLLendaucc of geuuino iigL'icwlUu al atudeuts 
ii|)on the strictly collcgo course Was exceedingly 
limited, but latteily, with the iiicrcnsod value 
nf land and the iicxv interest 111 ngriciilturo, the 
miiiiboj of stiidcnta la rapidly iiiprenaiiip 
Tho following list allows the increased athcmdnncc 
of ono of the huger agncnltunil collcgca, winch 
is l^y no uioaiis excepLioiial, mid at llie Lime of 
wriling for the first tjino one of tho hugest and 
beat orpiippod agi'icidUiral colleges has been 
obliged Lo tuin awmy students, even ilioiigli five 
years ago it bad but a noTuial rcRiatration : 
IflOfl-LSOO, 25; 1890-1000,00; 1000-1001,150, 
1901-1002, 232; 1002-1003, 284; 1903-1904, 
339; 1001-1005, 406, J005-190Q, 430; 1000- 
1007, 462; 19Q7-10QB, 628, 1008-1000, 631, 
19OD-1010, 6G0. 
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Household Science in Agnculhiral Colleges. 
— Uiuler the above term, or its cquivftlciita, 
domestic aoicncc or home economics, the af»rU 
cultural collogea in moat of tho alatca ImA^c done 
much to develop the fibiidy of liouaehold afTaira 
upon a strictly acicntlfic basis, For the most 
part the departments are siicccedini? from tho 
standpoint both of collcgo iiiatiuction and of 
public gatUcviiiga, BiicU as fannerti* inatituLes 
Just wliy this subject should have become the 
spccinl protde^ of the agnculturnl colleges it is 
dilfioulb to see, except ns wo discover that theso 
colleges arc peculiarly likely to function as 
niibhc ecrvicc iiiatibutions (Sec IIousbjiolt) 
Economics.) 

Exknsion Work — Either under this licnd or 
that of institute work, or both, all of the land 
graiifc colleges of agncultiiro, whciJicr connected 
with uni vcr&i Lies oi disLincL, arc doing an im- 
mense and rapidly growing work. It is a dia- 
tincb attempt to take the rcaulta of new discover- 
ics and advanced practice direct to the people 
by avenues outside tho classroom, a proceeding 
quite consistent with the theory that the state 
university and the state college oxiat primarily 
for the cominiinity benefit 

Results — Does the instruction given in tho 
ngiicidtural colleger infiiicncc agnculturc? and 
do the colleges cducaLo toward or away froin tho 
faim? The answer is clear to both questions 
Under tho mlluonco of tho college, and its 
co-woikor, the oxpciimcnt station, a new agri- 
culture la developing in this countiy in the 
hands of an educated and progressive people 
wJio will mostly Jive in tlio opoJi country, TJ^e 
keynote of this new agriculture is businesa 
or|;anization and ft knowledge of the Hcicnbific 
pniiciplca undci lying aiiccessful practice. Under 
new influences land is rapidly lising in price, and 
for the first time its fertility content la valued nt 
Us true sigiiiricanco and la being considered from 
its bearing on n permanent agricultuic, 

StatiflticR show that approximately 55 per 
cent of the graduates horn iJie eolJegeff con- 
nected with iimvci'fiitica mo actively engaged 
in farming, and that 05 per cent me in agricul- 
ture in some form, The 46 per emit in agricul- 
tural activities othci than farming arc nccoiintud 
for by tlic laige and growing call for teaching 
either in colleges or schooh ami for service in the 
experiment stations, — irideed, so populai is the 
now demand that professional tcachera and 
students arc now attracLccl to tlie fioltl quite 
independent of the consideration of the practice 
of farming. 

Of the still larger body who do not gracliiaLe, 
practically all aio engaged m fanning, and to 
the credit alike of the instuiction. the subject, 
and the men, it may be said that tlic jiciccntage 
of failures, whether of graduates or obhcrwisc, 
JB rcmaikably low Edneatjon in and for agri- 
culture seems to be remarkably successful, and 
with the improvements that arc bound to come 
in tho ver^ near future, it will stand as one of tho 
moat eflicicnt of all forms of education. E D, 


.Agricultural Experiment StatlojiB, — TboJirst 
institution of the kind was CHtabhflhed in Ida 
private capneity by Mr John Ueniictt Lawc.s in 
1843 at Rothnmfltod near Loudon, England 
In 1851 Ihu first public station was organized 
at Mockern, Germany, with Ur I'linil WolIT aa 
director So cfiicioiit and useful Ims soieiitilic ve- 
flciirch proved to be in promo Ling the art of agri- 
culture tlmb ugrioiiltiiial espnimont Htatioiis, 
and agencies having a hko function, have iii- 
crcfised vapidly thioiigiioiiL^ the eiitiui civilized 
world, the total luimbcr in existence at the 
present time probably oxcecduig 800. In 
1904 the luimbcr was 798. In tlm United 
IStatca auch stations now number 01, of which 
eveiy state and terntoiy has one oi more. 
The foundaLioiifl of thcFjC instltiiLiona were 
really laid in tho act of Congress apiuovod 
July 2, 1802, known as the Firfit Morrill Act, 
winch donated public lands to the several alatps 
for the purpose of cBLabliahiiig colic gc.s whose 
main purpose should be to teach auch branchoa 
of Icaiiiing as aio i elated to agriculture and 
the mechanic aits. Thcdo college.*!, iicaily all 
of which began an active cxislcmec in the late 
aixLips, bhrou^ll their influence on the public 
iniiid and tiicir training of young high inclined 
to enter the field of ngiiculUiial scioncc, pre- 
paicd bile way for the laLci organi/aLion of cx- 
ponmeiiLabalions. Indeed, many of the colleges 
themselves encournged momlicis of tlieir faciil- 
tiea to enter upon tho work of inquiry in the 
interests of agnculUiic, some iiifitituLiona going 
so far aa to inoic oi less formally oiganizo 
eJToits for agricultunil lesoarcJi 
The development of expcriinenUtaiionsiu the 
United States, briefly cxpu'SHcd, lias been aa 
follows. Thoic wns first more or less agneul- 
tiii'al inqiiiiy earned on by the collogc.s estnli- 
lishcd iiiulor the tcruia (if llie Morrill Act of 
1862; Ihcao cffoi ts undoubtedly led to the 
formal establishment of cxporiiueiit stations 
by the Sstales, the bust of thcHc being organized 
at Con nee tie lit in 1875, the mniiber rmiiig to 
about 20 by 1887, the pniSHago in 1887 of an act, 
approved hi arch 2, of that year known aa tho 
Ilatch Act, granting fcdcual aid, 315,000 per 
aimiiin, to cacli state and tciritory for the pur- 
pose of estabhahiiig an iigricultiiial cxpeiimcnt 
fltfLtiou in ordci "to promote apientific investi- 
gation and experiment lespoeting the principles 
and anphcalioiia of agriciiltuial scionco fiir- 
tliGi legislation, approved Mai eh 10, 1000, 
known as the Adams Act, apinopiiLilnig addi- 
tional money to each stale, iilluimLcly amount- 
ing to §15,000 per nnniiin, foi the inoi'o coniplcLo 
endowment and iiiaiiiLenance- of agiicmlliiral ex- 
pcriinoiit staLiona, this money " to bo applied 
only to paying tho neccuaary expenses of eoii- 
ducLing oiigiiinl researches or expenments hear- 
ing dircoliJy on tho agrictiUural industry of tjm 
United States In this connection recognition 
should be given to the infiucnco of ft few men 
connected with the older colleges and univeisi- 
ties, including Professors Brewer and Johnaoii of 
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Ynlo University, Profegaor SLorcr of Ilnrvarcl 
TJmvci'sity, Dr Evan PubIi, Prcaidcnl of the 
Pennaylvania Slate Colic go, and Dr. W. O. 
Atwater of Wcalcyaii Univeiiiity. who wcio 
potent fncfcoia m promoting a stiicly of science 
111 iti lolatioiia to agrioulluic 

Undei the all mill us of the provisions of the 
Ilatcli Act bliQ majority of tlia stations now 
existing wcie organized in 1887 and ISflS, 
ami With a few exceptions arc cstnblislied ns 
(leparbincnts of the colleges of agricnltuic and 
mechanic arts The total income of the stn- 
tions fiom nil soiiiccs is now approximately 
bhice millions of dollais, inoio than one half 
of which i-g outside of fedcinl aid, the direct ap- 
propiiations by abate governments amounting 
to ncaily a million of dollara. Each station has 
an admiiustiativQ officer known na the director, 
with wliom is associated a a bait of scientific 
expel’ t‘i anil such clerical help as is necessary 
foi adininisbratioii purposes In 1008 the 
atation.s employed 11 '13 persons in the work of 
administiation and inquiry, more than one 
third of whom were also Leaching meinhcis of 
the faculties of the colleges to wliich the sta- 
tions arc attached. 

It 19 provided in both tho Hatch and 
Adams acts that the national Department 
□ C Agricultura shall exeiciac an advisory, and 
within ccitaiii limiLs a supervisory, relation to 
tlic cxpcrimenb stations cstabhalicd under tho 
provisions of these acta It is made tho duty of 
the Scci’obary of Agriculbuic "in general, to 
furnish such ndvice and n^sistaiico na will beat 
piomoLo the puiposo of this lUateld act." 
Dcginning wibli blie agnculbural aiipropnation 
act of 1901, the Secretary of Agricnltnrc is also 
directed to n.sccitaiii whether the appropriationa 
to the stationa are cxpoiidod in accordance with 
the provisions of the federal law. The Adams 
Act containa a aimilai proviaiou In 1B8B the 
Oincc of Experiment SlaLiona was cahablishcd 
ill the Depart men b of Agn culture aa an agency 
through which to deal with thc^ stationa, and 
each year a lepreseiitativc of thi.s office visits 
each station and inquires into its work This 
in no way interferes with the autonomy of 
the states in organ! nnd directing tho 
aetivitics of the stations in conformity to the 
federal laws. 

The subjects to which the stationa arc glvinc 
at ton bi on arc luinncrous, bub aio chiefly includocl 
nn dor thu heath of agncnUnral engineering, agri- 
cultuial teeluiicg, agi’onom 3 % animal luiabandiy 
including poiilLry, animal luilrilioii, animal 
patliology, agricuibural and pathogenic bacteri- 
ology, ccoiioinio oiitoinology, forestry, horbi cul- 
ture, mycology, plant nutrition, and plant 
pathology In the purauanco of their i lives biga- 
tioua the stations use both laboratory methods 
and observations in the realm of practice For 
instance, tlie problem of thciiifiucnce of particu- 
lar fer till z CIS ujion a given ciop rcqimca that 
the field GxpcrimciUs shall be aiipplGineiitcd by 
chemical deicrininatioiia; a new insccL pest can 


bo most successfully attacked after its life 
history is known; the life processes of a patho- 
genic organiaiTi alTeotiiig either animals or 
jdants must be known bcfoie intelligent pre- 
ventive measiircg arc possible: problcma in the 
nutrition of animals require elaboratG elicmicnl 
study of metaboho processes, the technics of 
dairying are largely based on chemical and 
hnctcriological research; and flo on through 
the whole list of agricultural problems. Tina 
means that inquiries in the field of fio-cnllcd pnro 
science must be cooidinatcd with n study of the 
utility to agncultuio of the knowledge that la 
acquired 

The icaults which the stations reach arc given 
to the public mostly m publications known as 
bulletins, which vaiy in type from those purely 
tochiiical to those of a popular chai neter Some 
stations issue an annual report which coiitaina 
ft complete account of the work and op orations 
for a ycfti. Station investigators frequently 
publish articles in scion tific journals. Circulars 
and picas bulletins are also sent out For 1004 
the stations issued 499 annual reportg, bulletins, 
and circulars, to 889,000 addresses on the logulnr 
mailing lists. Under the terms of tho Ilatch 
Act these vniioua publicfttions ere distributed 
thiough the mail without the payment of 
postage. An extenaivo correspandcucc with 
farmcia has grown up, amounting to thousands 
of lebteva aniuinlly fiom n single institution. 
Members of station stalTs aasist in maintaining 
faimcis* inatitute.g, which wcic attended m 1008 
by nearly 2,500,000 peraons. 

The expel iiticnb staLions should be regarded 
as agencies ci anted to exercise a dia tine t function 
that is ruiidaiiieiibal to the progress of agricul- 
tural science, viz scieniific research along lines 
related to ngricnUurnl practice. This function 
doca not properly include ncadcmic or populai 
tcaclung or Uie admitubtratlon of lawa. But it 
can scarcely be said that so far any American 
experiment station has devoted its energies 
entirely to the woik of inquiry, nnd some sta- 
tion a have not con fined Llicii cfTorLs even 
cliiefly to tho field of leal investigation. In 
geveial staLea the stations have not only been 
chnigccl with the acioii tific aorvico incidental to 
inspection laws, but also wi Lh the duty of initiab- 
ing and main Lain iiig prosecutions for the viola- 
tion of the piovifcions of such laws Other 
causes have operated to miiiiinizc the extent and 
cHicioney of reseUTch elTorta Fuat of all, not 
fill Iroin two Ji fills of tho in embers of stations 
arc also collogo tcachors, an aiiangcmciifc said to 
liavc the advantages of econo my of cIToi't niul 
of associating legcarclMvith teaching, but which 
under conditions that have existed has un- 
doubtedly often reacted seriously upon tho 
station activitiea, It cannot be said that in the 
matter of available time oi in the range of sub- 
jects taught the teaching conthUona m ouy 
American colleges arc generally favorable to 
the spirit of inouiry Again, demands of the 
agricultural public for the aolution of problcma 
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nnd tlic means piovirlrd by imtioiial nnd wlalc 
goyern incuts Imve been Rioatly in cxccsh of the 
supply of men AcicqiiiUcly trained for tbo 
cxiiciKlitiiiG of funds in (laimhlo invcHliRiilioii 
I^iore ilmn this, ineraljcrs uf aliiiimi Htnfts bavft 
(lone a large amount of jiiiblicity work iiiridciH 
to tiio iiDccsHiiry Icgisliviive auppovL luul W\^ 
cultivation of public iiaclcrttLnmliiig anti ffotitl 
wdl. A moat BCi'ioua UifUicuee has been the 

K lical coercion of station work era into nuper- 
mquliy and immaLuri* caiieluHioiiH in an 
ntlcnipb to promptly justify the oxpontliUirc of 
miblic funds for scion ti fie iikI to nRrioiiltiire. 
This haa been accompanied by siieli fi diflfinioii 
of cITorb in a grcab variety of diicelioiiH as to 
preclude the severe study" of very luiuiy prob- 
lems. Hut nobwitlistandiiig tlioso uiiliinard 
conditions, the experiment si aliens Iiilvc worked 
out many results greatly valuable to buLli 
science and pacticcj and have exerted a niurked 
nud helpful induciicc ju cnlavgjiig and modifying 
Ibo Bubjcct mailer of tbe classroom and m ele- 
vating the standards of farm management. As 
lime gocB Qi\ there will imdouhtcdly come iihovil 
on tlio part of these iiisLibulioiia a closer adliei- 
eiicG to their special functions which will ui\- 
doubtodly make possildo rcsiilts of higlici scicii- 
tifiG and practical value. W. If. J, 

Agricultural Instruction In the Lower Schools. 
— TJio agiiculfcurnl colleges have done much, 
during the past forty years, to prcpai'O the way 
for an cxLciiiiion of ngriculturnl inaLniction nnd 
to Btiniulatc an in lores t in the subjcol, nnd llie 
voiy important work which they Jiavc done in 
a [owudution of sound a^i'icullwral knowl- 
edge was a necessary pi crcqiiisite to any general 
movement for Ihc exteuBion ilowmvoTd of 
agricultural ms true lion. ICnowledco had to 
be accumulated, exletidcd, and popularized be- 
fore ngriculturnl in a true lion below the colleges 
could become possible, The recent activity of 
tbo United States Department of Agriculture 
iiifltiinulabing and encouraging the many cIToi'ts 
looking toward the cxlonsion of agii cultural 
knowledge nnd agricultural ms true lion have 
been of great scrvico. Tlio movement has also 
been greatly aided by the knowledge, which Iins 
come to ua within recent years, of what Euro^ 
peaii states and nations have boon and arc 
doing in agrienUural inslrnction, and tho 
success which Ima attended then cftorls. The 
work of Ei’aaco hi particular baa been an in- 
spiration to iiB. Another iiiflucucc whicli lins 
gieatLy aided tho luovomcnt haa been Lhe 
growing realization that thiu nation must, 
ultimately, ho a great agrioultiiral nation, ana 
that our picsonb wasteful and unintelligent 
methods of agriculture will not do foi tho 
future.^ To find a means of diasommating 
proper ideas as to how beat to conserve and to 
improve our great national resource has been a 
strong niotive underlying tho movement. 

Certam movements within tho bcIiooIb them- 
selves have fitted in with nnd helped to prepnro 
the way Eov the development of agncnltmiA in- 


fltnictioii. Tho geiuTal iiilrodiirlioii nf iiaturo 
study into niir hcliunlH, wliirli caiiK; vilh tho 
pupninrualion nl ancnri', hiiH been id very 
tnali'iial value in jnppnring llm way and in 
ilmdopuig iowcheiit^ 1‘npii.lde of inking up Iho 
Rgriniillural nolle. The still inoH* ri'crnl srhool 
p;ttTiU'iimoVciiu'nl(i/.i- ) and llu* grneinl demand 
for iiKUT praelK’id liiHlriictifiiL in the public 
bcIukiIh, liotU oli'iuonluiy and hcrdudiirv, have 
[iho cnnliibiilrd llu'ii sluue in piejuii'iiig llie 
way for the hoiikmi bill griieral inlKidueljdii of 
[igritnilliiral iiHiriicLinn Ah llie iiJoviuiaoit baa 
grown m iiiiporlunee and delinili'iiesH, Uie far- 
leiudiing irsnllH, both eeoiioinir nnd eilneal jonnl, 
iiav(* eonie more cleuilj’ into view, and the 
luovrini’iil liiiH in Lnrii begun Tiiatenully lo 
cluiiigo our eonroptioiiH of the inollinilH of "ino- 
cedure, purposen, and nerds nf I he rural [.clionl 
and of the high Hchool in iniitieiilai , nnd bids 
fair to modify for good inir whole cduruLioiud 
woik 

ADriniltiirfd//io/i^'r/iimffl — KrhiyolH of herond- 
ary giade bn tliemolieal and piaclieiil Luiin- 
iiiR in afiru'Mltiiie cm*-! m Uiance, Clevuniuv, 
Austiin, tSwcdeii, and Jan an Tin* (Wva 
’pvaLiqucs of Fianee, (ii.st esluhliHlunl in l.S7d, and 
of winch there are iiov about fifl in eM^leuee, 
arc in lealiLy fioeondniy /lehooN foi llie Iraiiiiug 
in agrieiilUiro of the muih of luMiHaiit jiioinietora 
ur nmiill faniici.s, nnd Mitli ii iiui yejiis' rooisn 
of inslrurtion Iii (bTiininv ui\\ny ugiieulLurnl 
achnols Imvo been e.slnbliHlied, beginjinig jiL tlio 
close of tho Jfcal.STkidrn eourse, oi’ at llie mu I nf 
liidfli-.'fCCTinda of the 6'y«[7irt,sia or /fro/«yajrm^frfij 
in which imtiuaV flciviices au<\ agriculuui*. UW 
the iilttcc of Iho lAiigunge.s nnd nuillieinalics 
of tho RymiuiHiul cinivnr- In Japan any eity, 
town, or village may cstahh.Hh a secondary 
Bfthnol, if Che local hnaiiccH will penuil of aa 
doing without detrinioiib to the olcmGiilnry 
schools nf the place* By 100*1 tliore were _G7 
such scIiooIn in Japan, and the number is in- 
cronaing oveiy year 

It was thirty years after the eh tab! jsli incut of 
agricultural colleges in Lliin couiiti'y befoic tho 
first Hucceaaful agricultural lugli school was 
cstcihlishod Tina one, cstabllBhed in 18S8, 
was in connection with the Uiiivcrsiti' of Minne- 
sota, and its suoecs.4 was pronounced from the 
first By 180B, liowcvcr, tlie niimboe of agricul- 
tural high schools had only iiici eased Lo 10. 
and the leaching of agncultnre in the normal 
schools nnd the elementary schorjls of tlio 
coimlvy had only beguv\ fliucft Uioii Uui de- 
velopment of flccondary instruction in agrirul- 
tuic has been much more rapid, tlwiugU the de- 
velopment Ims nob born ho fast as in the caso 
of agrioultiiral iiiatriicLioii in tho clcineiilary 
flchools. 

To piovidc instruction iu agriculLuic in tlio 
high flclioola is a very much easier pioblem than 
to piovido such instruct ion for clcinentaiy 
Bchoola. The ago and mental enpaoity of tho 
pupils, tho nature of the school, and the chnr- 
Rotor of its work and equipment, all tend toward 
C4 
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[V apccializiition in subject matter, and spe- 
□itilizcd agi'icultiirnl aubjccba are mucli better oF' 
gftiiizcd and are easier to teach than the more 
j 5 cnwaliz.ed woik oC the elementary aehool. 
The equipment iiccdetl, on the other hand, la 
inoic oxten'jivcj low good textbooks of second- 
ary grade have as yet been provided, just 
what is to bo taught has not ns yet been dclL 
nitcly decided upon and jnit into practice, 
and tlie number of properly equipped toucher a 
la iclutively small, and probably mil conthiuo 
to be numb less tluvu IUg rWmaud for bo me 
time to come. 

ytatisLica collected iii May, 1909, showed 
that tlic number of nKricultui'iil higli achools, 
01 colleges oITeiing definite secondary agiicuk- 
Luial courses, had inei Gilded to COj that 3*16 
public high goliools voie teaching ngiiculture 
as a pait of the high school course j that 119 
state and county normal achuols and 10 agri- 
DLiltuiiil colleges were training Loaehcia to teach 
ngriculturo in the schools ; that a miinbcr of 
j)rivatG sceoiuhiiy schools wcic aiding in the 
work , and that 19 institutions offcicd coitc- 
sp on donee or reading coinsc^ of secondary 
grade, In all about 500 iiistibutions were 
giving fii'condaiy instruction in agncultuio 
111 j\lii,v, 1900, and the nnmber hag maleiially 
inci eased since then fclomc insLriictioii in 
agriculburQ is now being added to becondary 
Hcliuol courses so fast and iu so many parts of 
the country that it difTicult to know in how 
many heliools and wlieio it is given. 

The schools Riving sccondaiy work in agri- 
culture may be classified as follows — 

(n) Secoiidaiy schools of ngnculbiiic in eon- 
nee lion with the colleges of agriculture. Tiic 
Minnesota school is of bhi.s type, and siinilar 
schools of agriculLiuc, or two-ycai or thice- 
yoai practical cour.ses, arc now maintained in 
coiiiu'ction with the cillegeH of agricuUiiro in 
Alahaina, Arkniisns, CJaliforiiia, Colorado, 
CoiinocLicut, Ddawiiic, Eloiidn, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Alaiiic, Alnryhind, ^liniie- 
aota, Mibsissinpl, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Ilaniiisnii c, New Jciscy, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oliio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Porto III CO, Rhode I sin ml, South 
Dakota, Te^as, Utah, Abrginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoiiniig. In 
addition, a niiinbcr of the agricul Lurid colleges 
aie giving instruction which is secondary in 
uatiiic, though it may not bo oigani/ed as such. 
The 10 Iniul-grant colleges for the colored 
race in the iSoiithoin states arc in large part 
accoiidary sehfiolH ; tlicii siib-collego work 
rcprcsciUing at least two Lliiids of their work. 
These insLitiitions have chosen to produce a 
large body of practical negro fannera for the 
South rather tlian to produce a few highly 
trained negro experts 

(5) Agricultural high achoola located in laigc 
districts, such ns those lU Alabama, Georgia, 
Virginia, and Alinncsota Alabama was the 
first state to organize such schools, and now 

YOl* I — F 


has 9, one located m each congressional 
district Each school has a branch experi- 
mental station connected with it; it is provided 
with land for expcriitiGntal and mstruelicmal 
purposes ; has an equipment of buil dings, 
animals, and mnehineiy , and lecoivcs n state 
appropriation of S4500 a year for mainte- 
nance. Georgia has 11 such schools, similarly 
located. Land, buildings, and equipment were 
furnished nlmost cntiicly by local contribu- 
tioiis, and the state grants from the income 
from fetsa and taxes about S7500 a year to 
each acliool for maintenance Each fdIiqoI 
hag not_ leas than 200 ncics of land. The 
Schools in each state give a four years^ course. 
Othci states having aomewhat bimilai schools 
aie California and Minnesota, wheic one state 
school is provided ; New York, ^\ltb three such 
Bchoola ; Oldahonm, with one siicli school 
provided for each of the five judicial districts 
of the state , and Vnglnia, where it is proposed 
to csLablisli one in each of the ten congres- 
sional di'ibricts of the sUtc In Massachusetts 
a comprehensive geheme of specialized agricul- 
tural high schools has been planned by the 
Stale Industrial Com mission, the plan being to 
locate ten scliools at diffcreiit places in the 
state, niul to divide the state into ten Urge 
agricultural districts, (For a statoment of Iho 
work of this commission see n apccinl niticle 
on MAssAciiusBrrs Commission on iNoua- 
TiuAi, AND Tech NIC Aii Education.) The dig- 
tnet plan is perhaps the best AiTaiigcinciit for 
Huch schools, as the stale can then bo divided 
into untiual agricultiual diatiicta, and a whool 
located in each, 

(c) County agricultural high schools as in 
Michigan and Wisconsin The first of these 
wag established in Wisconsin in 1902, and four 
me now in existence These fichoola arc built 
find equipped cit the expense of the couiUies 
where lociilod, bub the slate innkeg a grant of 
SiOOO a year for each school. The Marathon 
County school at Wausau, and the Dunn 
County school at Menomonee Mere opened in 
1902, and similar schools have since been ojicncd 
nt Mniincttc and Winnccoiiiic. The course of 
study in each la two yen is in IcngUi, and coii- 
taiiis much practical and little acndeimo work. 
There IS a county ngncidUiral higli school algo 
nt Mciiominec, Michignn , and Mississipi)! 
has lecently provided for state aid of SIOOO 
n year to county agricultural high schools, one 
to bo located in each county in Llic state 
County agricul Uiral high schools are also to 
be found in hi ary land Experience so far 
acoma to iiulicnlo that the county is too small 
n unit for the proper equipment and mainte- 
nance of n gnofl agricultural IurIi gohool, 

(d) State and county normal schools. Over 
100 normal schools in the United Slates were 
giving inatrucLion in agnciiltuic in 1909. In 
some .gchoola n regular course is given by a 
trained agricultural tcnclici , while in others 
the woik ia done qs a jinrt of the science work. 
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In a\[ aiich sclioola tho aim the work is to 
prepare teachers of the aubjeefc for work in the 
elementftry echoolB 

(c) ItcKulav high scIiooIh offering iiiatniclmn 
in agrlciilluiQ as a pnrb of bhcir course of in- 
Btnictiaii. In sucli bcIiooIh no uniform plan is 
followed. In Boino tho woik consists of bub 
ono or two coui'scs , in otlieia a number of 
elective agricultural atudics aro offered, while 
in stiff othciB Vi icRvdar afineiilLural comae ni 
given parallel with the obhci couihos of the 
acliool. Ill a few schools the work is aoincwlmb 
limiLcd and spccialis^ccl along such ffiiOH ns 
horticulturo or flori culture. Something like 
400 aclioola were offcinig such iuslrucbioii at tho 
close of the school year in 1009, and the mmilior 
hna ii’icienscd smcc then. In Missouri alone 
over 200 liigli aohoola reported some iiiHtriiclioii 
in a gri culture In some places, and oven in 
some abates, the existing Iiigli schools aic being 
reorganized so ns to make them in large pnrb 
agricultmnl high schools Circular No. 91, 
Office of Expel imcnt StaLioiif^, U.S Depart- 
ment of AgncvilUivc, giv^B detailed convsi^s of 
instruction in liorticulLurc and agncultiijc, as 
these have been adopted by llic As.socialioii of 
American Agricultural Collcgoa and Experi- 
moiiL Stations, 

(/) private schools or semi-private hcIiooIw. 
In iliL class should ho placed the National 
Farm School, at lloylestown, Vn., establittivcil in 
1890 to provitlo instniction anti piacliciil furm 
work for about 40 boys ; tho agrieulliiral 
department of tho Mount Ilornion Scliooli near 
Northfickl, Mass , where instruction wnu 
begun in 1003 ; tho iSmith Aguciiltiiial iSchool 
and Norhluimpton School of Technology, at 
Northampton, Maas., opened m IffOB , the 
Winona Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, D.stablislicd in 1C02; 
Tiiskcgce {([ V ) in Alabiiina, and a luiiiiber of 
piivatcly endowed collcgca, which alTord faecond- 
ary instruction in agi'icultino n.H n pnit of 
then' work, and nearly all of whicli aic located 
in iho upper Mississippi valley Tho achooh 
at Doyles ton, Northampton, and Tuskegeo 
also iccoivc some state aid At Gioton, Mnss , 
a school of lioi'llculburc and la nd.se ape gni clon- 
ing for women hag been opened, and a courac in 
horticulture is now given at Wellesley College. 

What is the hosb wa^^ to develop secondary 
mstructmn in agviLultme is as yot a Romewhat 
unseLbled question. Whether it i.g better to 
aid the present school aystein to evolve ngri- 
oiiUural insLriiction out of tho piescnt work, 
and iliiis make agiicuUui'al instrucLjon an 
integral part of the logulnr school ays tern , or 
whethci it H best La establish ,s|iccial and indc- 
peudenfc achooia for the toachmg of ngrieidluro 
and domestic subjects, — has not ns yet been 
decided Tho latter method at present seems 
to meat with the greatest favoi from praelicnl 
men, but many educators fiivoi tho former plan, 
helicviiiB tlmt the inclusion of agriculUirnl 
instruction into the icgulnr woik of the socoiid- 


nry flclioolg, rntlicr than setting it off us n special 
kind of cdiicatimi for wbicli apcoinl and intlo- 
pcndciit schools need to be established, la heat 
for us ns a nation. It was this conception of 
the unity of all education which led to the oppo- 
flitioii, fioiii cduenUoiial woikors, to the con- 
Ri'c.ssioniil pioposid of IDOH to grant nid Iiom tho 
11 a I ion a I treasury toward the csUiljliHlimcnL of 
Hcpnrnto bccomlary hoIiooIh of ngnculLuro in 
the different hUiLch It is prohaldo that both 
types of schools will he neoiled, and will exiafc 
ftule by side, tho larger and moio Apeoiiilizcd 
Ncliools being organ) /od for agriculLiiial dis- 
truds, as was pioposed for MnsHnobusilh, and 
Homo a gii cultural instruction being iiiLiodiiecd 
iiiLo most of the town and ruriil high Hchoolg, 
Agurulbirc ni tho rUcUicnlaiu — Ii\- 

sUucLion m the clcmonts of agiiciilturc hcRnn 
m I'jUi'ope long bcfoic it began in lliia Gouiilry, 
and 111 certain Kuiopcan HlntesHUeh infltniclion 
is a gcneial i cquircment for all rural elemciilary 
RchooLs and foi nil training flohools for teachers. 
In Franco tho work is oldest, and is very 
tiioroughly piovidod for lu LS7ff every iioruml 
School, and in 1K82 cveiy lunil imiiiuiy hcliuol, 
required to give a place in the com fie of 
study to element nry n gri culture Not home Lime 
tho work wa.s indehiiito and general, bill in ISOO 
tlic course of study in agricultuie was rcviseil 
niul the instruction iiirtdc veiy ilefiiute niid 
pvacticftl. iSiuec lUtvt Lime prugresH hcH been 
very marked. At tho piesoiit Liiiio ngiicultiiro 
is taught in every rmnl prinuuy sehnol in 
I'Vancc. The work hcgiiiH iviLli object le.ssonfl 
u\ Iho viriuiai’y gradcn, cUangOvS Ui uaturc study 
of a practical kind in the interinodiate griule.H, 
and changes fiiilliei to agiieuUuro uiul liygiene 
\\\ the upper gvadcB, with pvacUcal c\eicisrii in 
the ex pen men till ]ilot in cultiviUioii, niul in 
grafting In some (lopniLmcnlH girls I'ceoivc 
tlic biuiic instruction u.s l)oys ; in others the 
coursca aic partly piuullel, J)ut with sprcinl ein- 
plmsH for gills oil Liio.se ahpccts of home life 
and woik whieli in Fiance ai'o the work of 
women, buch as buUer- and chcesD-making, 
poulti 3 '^-iiu«iiig, and Rardciiing Almost every 
nil at school has a garden allaclicd to it, whore 
intonsivo work is earned on A regular text in 
ngpiciiltiiio la used. In the liigiicr primary 
schools a further tliourctienl courso m agiicuL 
Uirc IS given, and in ruinl fleotioiiR, or whore 
demanded by ptircnis, tbiH la rurlher Huppk- 
mciited hy practical excicises 
Many other Emopean conn tiles provide 
iiistiuction in agriniltuie in thou elcnieiitary 
Bchools. llelguniiiuis one of the best fiyateinH of 
olcnientary agiiciilLural iiisLi ucLioii in Eiii'Opr 
liegi lining about twenty years ago, and after 
Ixho plan of Ibo French, llelgiuin has mi ice 
developed an excellent and nii individual 
system of Its own Tlie theory and piacticeS 
of agri cult lire, closely adapted to local imcda, 
nic now taught in nearly all of the rural pri- 
niary schools of the kingclom The course of 
lust] action in all of tlie state normal schools 
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I'licludca aBriouUure, nnd aummcr agricultural 
normal schools for the instruction of tcachcra 
111 acr vice Imvo boon held Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland have developed apccial agri- 
cultural schools, rather than general work in 
agiiculturc in coniirctioii with the elomcntaiy 
achoola. In Sweden the clciiicnta of agricuf- 
ture and forestry are taught iii nil the rural 
Bchoola, and most of the Swedish schools possesa 
school gardens The Eiigliali colonica, m par- 
ticular the West Indies, Canada, and AufllrnUa, 
have provided for agricultural instruction in 
certain grades, but in Great Britain little has 
Leon done. Japan Jias recently intioduccd 
ngricultuial insti action into the schools of the 
empire, and ao marked have been the advaneca 
that Japan has at present one of the moat com- 
plete systems of agricultural education to be 
found, A comprehensive scheme of instruc- 
tion involving natme study, scliool gaidcus, 
and agricultural iusLruclioii is being provided 
as an inlcgial part of the elementary school 
aystem of the empiic. 

Practically nothing was done toward the 
introduction of inslruction in elemental y agri- 
culture in the UiiiLed Rlatea before 1900, but 
aincG 1000, and parLicnhirly a nice 1905, very 
rapid progress has been made At present the 
movement for agiicultiiral education is awaken- 
ing veiy gi eat interest in all parts of the United 
States, and many slates have in chi tied such 
instruction as a pint t|io elomcntary coulso 
of study and as a part of the reqiurcinciiLs 
for certificates Lo Loach in the schools The 
South and the fiddle West liave done most in 
Ihia diieDlion l)y Ocbobci, 1008, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alisaouii, Nebraska, Now 
York, North Caiolina, South Dakota, Virginia, 
and Wiacoiiain had added agncultinolo the list 
of tcachcis' cxniuuiation subjects, niul agri- 
culture had been added lo the list of subjects 
lu be taught in the common schools of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Louisiana, 
I\[ninc, Mary land, Mississippi, Noifch Carolina, 
Oklahoma, »Soutli Carolina, Sniilh Dakota. 
Texas, and Wisconsin The state normal 
schools in neiiily all of these states, and in a 
iiumbci of otiiois, have added coiiraes of instriic- 
lloii in tended to jircjiaio teachers of the subject, 
and the atcite uciriual achools of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, ^lissoiiri, Nebraska, aiitl North Dakota 
have done conspiruous work in inopaiing 
Icacheis of agii culture. Nearly one half of 
tlie agiicnltiiral colleges of the country have 
also joined in the movement Cor the prcparii- 
tiini of agiieuRiiiid toachoi’H, Llio woik of Cor- 
nell University, the UniveisiLy of Illinoifl, 
MnssachusoLLs Agiicultiiral Collegi*, and the 
Ohio Htate University being especially notc- 
wQithy The Htate slatiouR and 

the national DeparLincnt of Agriciiltuic have 
cO(J])eiatcd, many bnllotins have been issued 
by these and bv state ediicjitional depaitments, 
and good textbooks for the use of toaeheis 
and pupdH me now bcEinniug to appear. No 


new movementg, looking to the vitalizing of 
the work of instruction in the elementary 
acliGol, has ever met with so ready a response 
on the paitof the people or been adopted with 
such ease and such lapidity, Theic ia every 
promise that the movement will spicad until 
agricultural instruction in some foim bGcomca 
a part of the course of instruction for the rural 
schools and small town schools of all of the 
agi’i cultural see Lions of the country. 

An important accompaniment of the movc- 
mont, in many places, has been tlic organiza- 
tion of boys' agiicultiiral clubs, and the interest 
taken m their work by the fanneis themselves. 
In Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Texas especially noteworthy resulta 
have been atliiiiicd through these clubs. Seeds 
have boon distributed, pri sic- winning gardens 
have been plan led and eared for, exhibitions of 
products and judging contests have been held, 
and deep community intcicat bus been awak- 
ened rarmcifa' insLitutc.s have talccn on new 
life, excursions to agricultural colleges have 
been run, and special lecturers have been sent 
out to talk to the hoys and girls In Illinois 
tile college of agriciiltuic ariniigcd a two weeks' 
course of instruction in agriciilUire, feiiilablc 
for boya, and the fiist piemimn ofifeicdin a 
number of counties was a tup to the agricul- 
tural college to receive tins instruction. 

As to llio nature and content of agricuUmal 
jnstniciion foi olcmciUaiy schools there seems 
to be a somewhat geiicial ugiccmcnl among 
students of the subject as to what should and 
eliould not be done, though the practice in 
diffciciit stales is not always in liaiinony with 
tho best theory The main effort in all ele- 
mental y iiLs true lion is lo bo put on llic pupil 
himself rather than on subject matter, to open 
his cyca to tho vegetable and nniinal life phcul 
him, and to rclato luui to hiacnviioniTiont, To 
he a good fanner he must be a good naturalist 
Good farming demands sensitiveness Lo tlio 
physical envii oilmen t, The imparting of in- 
formation about agricultural objects and prac- 
tices ia of little value comjmi’od with opening 
tliQ eyes of thu child to the tilings in nature 
about liiin. WJiatcvcr agricultural insti uction 
13 given must be of a kind that is useful and 
crlucativo to the cliild , subjects aic not to be 
iiitroduccil because grown-up fanners think 
Ibcin useful 

Tho bc-st opinion is that up to the sixth year 
the instruction in agiiculUnc shonltl be gcuor- 
alized natuio study, though closely i elated 
lo the school cnviionmcnb. Aftci tlir sixth 
year the work is to be diicctcd more toward 
agriculUiral topics. The plan ictomincndcd 
l)y the Co mini I lee on Iiicbis trial Education in 
Bdioola for lUiial Commimilica is that the fiist 
five ycais ihould ho devoted to generalized 
nature study, and that concietc and applied 
nnliiro atndy be given in the sixth, seven Lh, 
and eighth grades, as follows: first half 
of the sixth year, the affairs of agiicultuie; 
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second Imlf, the noil; sovcntli yciir, forming 
aclicincs anti cropa; eighth year, nmiTinla; ftll 
/oimal and technical agriciiUure to be ilclcrrca 
until tliQ high school. I’iic (joinmlLtco on 
Inatniction in AgiicuUnrc of the Aflaocintioii of 
Ainerieftn Agriciiltiirnl CJoUngcs and ICxperi- 
menb iStations, which is a high aiitlimity in 
tJufl country on ni altera rclaling to agriciilLiiral 
education^ rceommeiich a coiirao of iiialmetion 
con!^i'iling of gcncralii'icd iiuUire atudy, with 
school gardens, in the first Lhicc gracloa; nature 
study with school and home gardens in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and elementary 
agiicultiu'c in the seven Ui and eighth grades 
This committeo hna prepared a syllabiis of a 
course in elementary ngriciiIUiro which it 
tGComiUGada for clGincnlaiy schools (Ciiciilar 
No CO, Office of Experiment fstationa), ami a 
gerica of oxcrciaca iii elementary ugriciilLiiro 
for the acveuLli grade in tUcso '5clioola (lUillctiu 
No. 180, Oflico of Experiment Stations) 

E P* C, AND Ij. II D. 

A fuller of ngviftnlUnal instruc- 

tion in the elementary and secondary school 
will bo found under such topics tiu GAnniiNfl, 
Seuooif; Nature Study; and IhunAn Sciioona 
{q y.). 

HefeienceB ; — 

(Agricultural Colleges) 

Annued /icjjorla oC Uni vftrioua AgriouUural CoUegea, 
Conorcsa\onat liccard, 1B57-1802 
Pavenpout. JC Adilrcia u])on The Utsforv of (lol- 
/ci 7 ifi/e /Wuffliion tn .loncuUnre, be Fore llio SoeicLy 
for vhe IhumDUon of AHTlruhvunl ^cwnce, 1UU7. 
Dc|jiirtinoiiL of Agrinilluro Year Hook . — 

180D, p. 167 AgnciilUirnl EUucalioi] in tlio UiiiLcd 
SIaLp^ hy A, C True 

i>. 03, >^omo Tyjiofl nl American Aguculturnl 
CuUpkpi. Dy A, C True 

18D7, p. 27D. Popular Ediicnlioii for llio Enrincr m 
11 ko Uinlcil Stales lly A C True 
IKDl, 1 ) 81 li^ducaliDi) luid Ursrarcli in AKnouUnro 
in I no United Slnlc'? Ily A 0 Tnio. 

Iliitory of the Fouiuhny of the CoUiue of Aoricirl/urc, 
»Slale Colic Peiuiyilvnnut 
jl/cniori‘uf roinrac,^ 7Vic *S('Dii-rcnfcii)jiaf Celebration of 
Mieh\uon AoricuUitral CoUene, 
yew York 7ViE>iiae, 1H67. 

Ui/icc Record, IM'iv 

Organizalioii Llat of the A^rirulUiral Colleger nnd 
Expernnont Hlalioiw In tlio United fitalos, pul>- 
liyhcd hy the Olficc of Ex|jcTimciit Staliono 

(Enperinicnt Slftlions and Colfcgca) 

Allen, E, W iSoiiic n’’ajjA ul lufacli ihp DejHirlm&nl o/ 
AoncuHtire (tnd the Expert jncrif i^intioHs aunjdemcnl 
Each Other (Wngliinaton, i),C IJ S, llcpl of 
Afir \ car Honk fnj lUOfi, pp 107-182) 

Aaiiudi Rc)H)rla o/ Oir Oi^ict of Utiwrinienl »Sl(ilioris oj 
the U.S l)(pt of Ayr, for 1(101 <o IDOH, lurlnsivc. 
llTAL, . 1 1 fiome Vractirnl Re^mltB of Experiment 
hlahon IKor*., (WAshinftInn, DC US, Dent 
lA Art hir lWj>. pp 5Hn-finn ) 

C iiuHiiY, D ,T Orpaiiiitin'ori and H'orA. of .rlj/nrifRiiml 
Experiment iiinlwirs in the United Sittfea (WahU^ 
inBlon. D C\ • U H Dnpl of Agr , OfTico of Expen- 
mciit MqLiohb, Dop 708, JDOJ 24 pp . pis a ) 

Ue 1 Agnculiural Jnstntction and ita Meihoda, 

(L LrisriKnniiaiit AgriPolp cl fioq Mdthodrft Jlriia- 
eels, Llhraino AlhpjL DewU, 63 niii llayalo, LOGO 

XII 361 pp.) 


Cxpcrirricnf •S’/o/ion fieeoril, OlRco of KApcrlmpiiL Stn- 
tioriA, U !4 Dppl of Agr , WaHhuiglnii, D (,‘ 

The RrroirJ cuiiUiins iiiiiiicruun ahMlracH o[ i\v? 
nuhlicalioiis of llip nKnriillural i‘xpprlirionl hlnlioiiH mid 
Iciiiiircd inaLiliilioii'j In Lhia and oIIkt roiiiilrlPH , arlirlea 
mill rdilonaln on (ripirn of Aiipciiil Irilcrcat in agricul- 
tural Hi’icucd liy AnuTicaii uiul CuroiRu ijiipprU , i\n\l 
iiolcA on Uio expfTiniPuL Alntniiin 

iSiibHcrihcrA ran pnicuro tlin piihliralinn rcnularly 
from (lio Sii]icrinlpii(lrJiiL of DocuTuriilR, Wnsliiiiglcjii, 
D.tl , nl $l per volwim'.iAiyahh' hi udvaiipp, l\vo vuiuines 
of piglil luiiiiljcrK carli licing ihHiipd in ii year. 

/iV/jcrUJind Station lI'orA, Oflfict' of rUlicrimciit 
KlAlionH, IJ M Dtiil of Agr,, WriHlinigloii, D(', 

KxiUTiracut hialiun Work m luihhdhed nctiwUraWy 
111 llie EariniTH' llnlli lln ucrii'H of lIuh tlpiuiUinciil, nml 
givrrt a iHJiiulnr Hiininiary of fluinr of llip innrc AolicnL 
lirnoUcnl icaiiUa of lUp vork of lliu PXpi'iJiiu nL aliUiuna. 

TnuE. A, C . and riioiin , D J. Aonrnltural J^rpcri- 
mcnl Stiiftom ut f-’orcri^o Con n fro s (WasluugLoii, 

DC,! U H, Di'pl of Agr, Oflirc of KKpprinicuL 
Slaliohs, Ihill, 112, rrMHcd, 11)01 270 jip ) 

Tnue, A. C , and Clauk. V A, 7Vir AoricitUurai Experi- 
ment Stations in the f/nilrrf Stntca (Wiuiliiiigiun, 
DC US Dept of Apr , Oflipo of ICKiY'nmcnL 
SLaUoiir, Hull HO, 11100 O.lOpp.plH 163) 

(ABnciilliirc in Piiljliu Ijcliaola) 

Dailky, L Ir On the 7'r«ifiin(i of Peraona to teach 
ylgrifiiRiirc in the fluidic Sthonh. Hull No l, 
1008, U Ihi I'idiin pp 6.J 2 pji, Ijlhhngrupliy du 

ftRrlcnllatftl nhu’aUoTi n'^hmnlon, 

Dailkv, I, II 77fC VVaiMinff of Famcra Tho Cen- 
tury Co. (ItmO) 

Qailey. L 11 i'kliirutian hy AIpiuih uf AgriiuRurp. 
Voi '1, rh vjU, Cyclnpcdiii of d/Jirnniii /loncul- 
turc, (1000 ) Ilisforidiil luul di'HinidiVP 
Ej.ub, a, (Tahwi'I-D. Tlia Trachnio of Affrirnf/ijri] m 
the PiiWic iSVAnriffl. Unlv of Tpxjih, Hull Nn. 
86. 60 DP. (AiitdiiL, IIMIO.) 

rofjirT, II IV 7Vic ylniprirnn liutitl Srhool (Now 
York. 1010) 

Jbwpll, J. U A<;rfc(rRurnf Etlucntion Hull No 2^ 
1007, ITH. Jhi, Eiliip, 110 ])|) ]lihluigra]jliy of 
123 Lillp') (Waflljiimlnn. 1007) 

ICEnNi A. J Amontt Couatri/ Schotds, (IloHtini. JUOO ) 
N l‘j A ' Jvt^Dorl n/ (kc Cuiiuuitfrc ou Iiuiipfnal Erlupa- 
iKJji /or /frirnf CinuiMrfni/K.d (HI03 ) 07 |i]i jVnp- 
jiicmciitfiry liuMri of 15 |ip in H)07. ruMi-Hliprl 
ariHiralply, iiiul idnu iii Proc A'.U A for HIU6 JUid 
1007. 

U.H, DljiL of Agrii'ulUirc, OfTli'P of rxpfninciiL 
iSfiUiotiH, fkicul/irH — 

No 10, Tnun, A (’ *S'<.coiufnr// Coifi^rs in H^ricuf- 
lure [0 PI I, (IU02 ) 

No, (10, Tiiut, A (' The 7’rmAuiffo/ Aonndtnrc in 
tho Jiiirn! Common Schonh JO ])]i (llJUi ) 

No OO, I'liijiii A C A Foiir- Vinia* CoitcQc Com so 
Ml .IffricijRiirc’ 30 1)1) (1000) 

No. 73, Tiiun, A. C C'ounlrj/ Iji/c Edncfllian 13 i)p, 
(1007) 

No 77, TttXJE, A 0 A .S’LCOU^farp Course tit yLpronomy 
44 pp. (lOO.S ) 

No 83, TiiuB, A C , and rnnmiv, I) J 7710 Amen- 
cfin System of AyncuUitrol F^'ditcattoii 27 pjt Hid, 

[umo ) 

No. H4, \y M, Education for Cniintrij Lift, 

40 PI) (1001) ) 

Nn. 00, AnnhY, M J. Normal Schiwl Inafrucimn ni 
AoricuHnrr 31 |>[) (lOlliU.J 

Nil. 01, Tuuk, a (’ Scunulnry /iV/nrn(ioJi mi Ayrirnl- 
furo in the United Sfati'i IL pp (1000) Oiillino 
ccuinri of ahidv in nnitipiillnn' uml in Agrirullnrn 
US Dopl of ApririilUirt), Cirico nf JXppnmciit Hla- 
tioiiH, llnllclin — 

No IHO. ('iiosiiY, D J, /XfrCiar.a in A7t'nn.Mfnry 
doncnRuir IS pp (1007 ) 

UR (Jom of Eiliir , .liiiinnf Naporh — 

Tlio Tpiiplpnn (if AKiiPuUnrc in tli(‘ Srlionla nf FraiicQ 
Aiul Helgiinn , in lli-pl fnr 1005, Vnl T, i)p 87-011 
AgriculUiriU lligh Rchwilfl , xw Ucpl. for lOUU, Vol L, 
pp 140-150 
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.Suin' iilioiU 1001 LliG mcifinzinGa liavn conlmnrd m[iny 
nrlu If’s on Llii4 topir .Sen PooIc'h i-ljiiiuni Index AIho 
uociHiilL Llii* Index to il\e U A' C!oni Etlur Ilajmrta, IB07' 
1D07 Ihr Index to theProc, PJ A , lHfj7-1000, niitl tlio 
Anmifil lUbUngraphiCH of ICducnhon Hiiirn lOOt (Son 
nrLiok on DiiiMOunAPiirt:n ot ICuui’ation ) 

AGRONOMY — Sco AauiL’Ui.TuiiAij Educa- 
TlOr^ , IlOTANY. 

AHMES — All Hcriljp, Aiilunoau 

(“ llio inocn-boni'’), who wrotcj iii the rcimi of 
Ha-ri-UH (Api'pii or Aiiopliin), probably about 
1701) II. 0 . Ill' 00 p Kill ii papyms will ton aomc 
cent linos ^'nilior, oiiliLlfil Ihrectum foi Otoii- 
lug the Knowledge of all DnvL J^hinga, and tins 
copy ia Hlill ])i’caoivod m Liu* llhiiid rolicctioii 
in the Hi'itish Mu.souin. It is the oldest 
extant inaiiuficvipL on inathcinaLici, althoiiRli 
wo have a few Baliylonian nvliuilcrs tioii taming 
nil inor leal tiibieH and diiuctinn.s for incn.‘5lua- 
Lion The work is largely devoted Lo an elabo- 
rate treat iTioiit of unit fractioii'j, It also gives 
some crude work in linear equations and in 
iiieiminition A facsimile of Lbo iiiaiuiaciipl 
lias liucn puhlisliod by the HrilLsh Museum, and 
tlio tuMitise has been translated intti Ciciinan 
by Fine I do hr. D E. 8, 

AHN, JOHANN FRANZ — (IVOO-lKOn) 

A German Li'achci and textbook wiiter. 
Horn at Ais-la-Gluipollc, he Ihat fstarted in 
ljusines>, but soon tiiiiicil to tcuchinK. From 
IS43 to ISd;! he taught modem langungrH at 
tlie Kt'fiUvhule in Nouss, Ilhino pioviiicc. lie 
accjinred a great repntatinn as the (uithor of a 
text hot dv for ilu* study of Fiemdi, I^inUiacher 
I A', hr gang zar tchnellcn und leirhtcn AV/ei'iiuniy 
dri fiuioziK^ischcn KprnchCf Koln, 1831 (Piaclicnl 
jiftUwil fit) the uuuL find acquiaitwn of the 
Fiench language), winch liaspiis‘»ed bln on gh over 
100 editions IIh iiiethoil was widely imitated 
and ap|)h('d to the study of English and other 
model n liinguiiges. 

AID FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. — Hco 
AepuiiTioNMUNT or Sciiooii Funds 

AID FOR HIGH SCHOOLS — See ITiGir 
Schools, Sui'poiit ok 

AID FOR POOR COMMUNITIES —Sco 
AenoiLTioNMnNT op School Funds. 

AIDS, VISUAL —See Visual Aids; Ap- 

1' \UATU.S. 

MM OF EDUCATION. - See End in Edu- 
c IT I ON, (!(u;imn or STum', TiiroiiY nr, 

TlllUi, 1 Ii;M\N 1HM; N VTUllALl.'aM, PlIILOSOl'lIY 

OP Koii'vrioN 

AIM, STATEMENT OF THE, IN METHOD 
OF THE RECITATION. — In the contoin- 
poiary treatment ol the method of the recita- 
tion, moie particniaily the “inductive develop- 
ment lesson, “ n preliminary or sub-atep in 


the lesson procedure, additional to the usual 
“ five formal steps “ According to the view 
of Rein it ia a preliminary “ step,“ accord- 
ing to othcTfl it IS usually a "aiib-atcp“ found 
between the stages of “ proparntioii " and " pies- 
eiitntion “ Logically speakingj the “Htntc- 
meut of the aim" is the enulvalenb of the 
“atntcmcnfc of tho problem" to be solved, 
niul iipjjcnis at the bcgiiming of the teaching 
process in both iiuluctivc and deductive le.ssons 
The object of this prcliiniiinry “step" is to 
focus the attention upon the situation to bo 
solved, and to vitaliv.o the situation for the 
pupils The " aim “ determinGa the scope of 
tho lesson and the purpose of the teaching. 

It fioqiioiiLly occurs that the statement of 
the " Icachor’a aim " wilt vary from that of 
the " pupil's aim." Tho “ tcachor'a aim " 
may be inoic cxtciiaivo, including more than 
one end, mid extending over many lesson nnila, 
A BGi'ics of “ teacher's mms " and one of “ pupil'a 
ainiH " will. III the long lun, tend lo coincide 
The “ piipil'a iiim " will necessarily bo .stated 
in loriiis tlmt arc sufficiently dcliiuLc, attraclivc, 
and )) 01 tine lit to him, so as to provide an adc- 
miiitc motive for his activity ^ Any deli hoi ate 
"aim" stated at the beginning of a Icsgoii, 
liy no mo ana exhausla the purpose.^ or ends 
which may bo piopcrly served during the lesson 
period, Evciy losHon acquirca flup]jlcinciilary 
aims piovoked liy the incidents of the lesson; 
those aic usually, 1 hough not always, properly 
flubordinjiLed to tho “ aim " which iiiiLinlo.s 
the class cxcicise There arc cii.scs wlieio 
op p 01 1 unity pi ov ides or demands now aims or 
inoLivc.s winch may projieily supplant those 
that havo been jil aimed, II S 

See Hk CITATION, Methcid ok. 

AIR OF THE SCHOOLROOM, THE — If 
we divide the total number of cubic feet of 
air 111 a pi i vale dwelling room by the number 
of |)orfion,s who occupy it and then make the 
flame calciilalions is'ith a schoolroom, vc sec 
immedniLoly that the conditionfl wdiioli oh lain 
in schoolrooms are uiifavorablo. Yuiioiia 
causes help to conlammaLo tho air in a scliool- 
room , for cKainple — sundry cheinicnl siib- 
slanccs which are unfit to lie inhaled again arc 
thrown off from the body by lo.sjnraLion and 
pGispiiation, and these two fiinctionfl also cause 
ndilitioiml moisLuie in the atmosphoro, so 
that the pio.scnco of people is ahmo suflieiont 
can. so Lo rendor a room warm and " sliifTy." 
('(inditions of iinpcrrcct health in iiidividuiilH, 
anch ns decayed tooth, also contribute to render 
the air of a room foul Childien of Lon bring 
moie or le.S3 dirt from the streots into llic room, 
containing orgm lie and nonorgamc siih.slanccs; 
tlioy leave behind m the loom minute parliclGS 
of Uicir clothes, their ahoca, then akin; they 
rub such jiarticlcs oIT the suifncc of tho floor, 
the walla, the desks DilTerent kinds of 
artificial lighting also pioducc gasca, moisture, 
and waimth. 
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Oiitdooi air contains 20.04 per cci't of o’^y- 
gen aiul 0,04 per coiU of carbon dioxide (car- 
bonic acid gaa)i exhaled air 10.03 per cent 
oxygen and 4 38 per cent of carbon dioxide; 
if Llia nil’ which ia to be inhaled coiilaincd the 
same proportions of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
na the nil’ which has been exlmlod, iiitcrclinngo 
of tlioac gnh-ea in the hinga would ho impo‘^Hible; 
thciofurc the ohaiigo in the coinnoNition of the 
nil ia of impel tnneo. Wlien cliildron pc ail ting 
nfc tiicir lesion B the ciieigy of In catbinK ih not 
tho sAiiie ns iL ia wlu'ii they are moving about, 
nnd in Mttiiig hLiU the childum alwnvs leinhalc 
II good deni of the air jii.st exhaled by them 

DifTcrcnb invcsLjgriLion.s hiivo been made to 
find specific noxious (poisonous) subsUiiicci in 
the iiir exhaled Wcichnrdb has at hisb found 
Ilia fatigue toxmo in Lhc exhaled an also Wo 
may await the iciults of fni tiler i caciuch. Tho 
foul amcll of air in a crowded room is noL in 
an exact relation to tho peicontago of caiboii 
dioxide pioduccd by the people in that room, 
bocauac Riicli odor depeiuls in n large degree 
upon the clcanUncai of the body aud clolhuig, 
Theicforo Llio mnxiimim of carbon dioxido 
in a room (m coiiscfiiience of the piescnce of 
people only), as allowed by PcLtenhofei, that 
18 to any, 0 1 per cent (one pi a wizdc), is a state- 
ment not Hufficicntly based on fuels, but wo 
jmvc up to the pic.iciit lime no bettui moans of 
jiitlgiiig of the detorioration of the an of a 
Bchoohoam as Car aa llic pioporlious uC Ihe 
gases are concerned, and iiivesLigatioiiH liavc 
proved the picsencc of caibon dioxide in achool- 
rooms ill a.s large riimiititips ns 14 M viomille 
Till! human body has to get lul of a good 
deal of the wiinnlh ivhich is conLiniially being 
produced nriesli by vapoiizatiou, nidi all on, 
and CDiivoction, and this is a diflicult iiiaLler 
n\ ii croNvded scUuniioom. The l^ro'^ian labor a- 
toiy oxpcninent.s of Flngge'.s scliool have sliuwii 
that a imin inclo'^ed in ii ruse under cliangiiig 
condiLious of air folb well if tcnipprnliiie was 
below (>8® and i el alive iiioihtme below 72 per 
cent, Ml xjnte of the fact lliat caibon dioxide 
inci eased to a largo extent, but in highly 
htalcd and mmsfc aw syniplomh like gidiiine'^s 
and bo on utobc; tlieridoro Hucb conditions 
bliould be avoided iii crowded rooms Ibifc 
on tlio other hand low tonipeialnrcs would nut 
be good, ns])cciii!ly if thoie me aniumic, feeble 
cliildrcn, mul an winch ih Loo dry is not ngr(‘c- 
nblc for tcncheia who aie oldiged tt» speak for 
a long time willi inised voice 
As to duht, cnorniouH luiiiibeix of organic 
giMins hare iii.so been luiuid in Liu* air of the 
schoolroom, the luimberrt aro iii geinual higher, 
for iiibiimeo, m old duty schoolhouM's than in 
new and nlcan ones, highei d the ehildioii are 
out of jnior fiunihcH iiiul if they move about in 
the loom, and xo on, in every case .schoolrooms 
contain many luoio genii, s tlmn Ichii crowded 
looms. The greatebt number of those goiins 
aio not at ail infectious, but certaiiily a propoi- 
tion of them can be malignant Tlie tciuler 
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rnUGDUs membranes nrc nlao bablr to be 
acratclird by abarp particles of dust, and by 
tbiH nieniis an easy niLraiieo for daiigcioua 
gcrnia is formed. TeiicherH olLeii HulTcr fiom 
cnturrli of tho rcspiiatory organn, piipila 
fiom inflamirnitioiiH of tlie eoiijuiietis’a Dust 
imiHt be eai ril'd luvay from the rohjiiratniy 
organs liy tin- (jiUiiry niotnni of ccrlani epitlie- 
Iniiiis \vlio.se power is liriiiliMl, if indeed they iiro 
not already partly dcHti ovml. Tlieiefore intro- 
dueiion, pniduelioii, and ntiiiing ii]] of dnut 
IS to be iLvoided- (For preserving lieuUhy con- 
ditioiiH of ail’ in Liio Hclioolroain, nee Vijntiua- 
tion and (h-n vnincj ) h . II 

Roferencefl: — 

rLiTiioi, t' IUmt lailtv(Tiinri'liiianiiH, 'SVIiriun- 
btimuiia niul Lan.iiiiii' 111 f;['HC'hl<»^'ii‘iu'ii Itiiumrii 
^Li/st/(r / flyfjtnia u In/cktmna lranKhp\tcn 
iLispja^, Ydl Xl,lX , 111 11ii« xririie voluino 

die iiiM-'itiaiitmiiH nf Paul ruid W I'heMeiilz 
CfiLiJ'iiri ]] liUrLiirUfinmt’ii auf Kolili’iiHiUire, 

III Ueihiier (h‘im‘inrlrHr1uileii ^ffi/wAr / iSrAir/- 
^c8riridftri/flji//(£/i‘, Vol VI (Ilniiiliiiig, ) 
IfEBsK, 1“' W mill W l'4m \'urHi’IiluK, ilici o^firlnUnlo 
VtiiiiiTrmimnm lier ^^rinlihltL hinl imziiUnUrii 
JlmJwrti Viirldjnl rsf'lin// / ojfrMlI ffijumfllirila- 
pJfiOv, Vol X (Ilniaswiek, Ih78 ) 

Mevjiu'ii, O Die iSCiiii1iplim(> m d Hrlniln ii Vor- 
Ht'liluKc* 70 ilirer DckiUniifiiriH iintaffir f Sthul- 
gi<iunflhc\H}»jitijr, Vol Vll, (riiinihurK, INUJ ) 
l‘f Tii-.N Kuna’ll , M ttcziihunyt ti J,uJt z\i A'JcH/inio, 

Wohnimo U}\d Jknfcrt (HriuiMvick, iK7'i ) 
nibrneiit L, IT UImt die lli -idiniininH iIit Crreiuni ties 
Ijiifhv eeliii'ls, cle. firutn'fir \’nrhlj(\fiTsrftrift / 
OJfi'fitl' (ti-aundfuUHtiJliui}, Vol XXII (Ilninsniek, 
IV.U); 

SeiiiifK, IT. PeeinfliiKsiiiiK tl I'^ciicliliakeit (1 Sflml- 
liifL (iurdi Ver(liiiii|ifntiKsHeliiilfii, ele /('{ib<hr. / 
Schulvrmntjfnttap/ftuf, Vtil XXII. (Iliiinl)urb', 
lUUtl ) 

.SrniiN, 11 Ulj fl lCiiifliiH4 ill r ^^'^ldllU^l^Il luif ilie ui 
ilt'i Lun Nt|H|ii riilierlt M u h w Mikrortranm^imen, 
jf^vUnchr / ////oj/ae ti Ivftktw}iekfatikhc\{cti, 

Vol VII. lH.su ) 

Whiiiuimr, W llhi^r AnsalniniiHdiifl driAiu yiJr 
JlyOicnc, Vul. LXV (Miiuii li. lUOH ) 

Aa Li) luelliodH of exaininalioii of iiir anil ho on : 
KMMenini, 1'], uiiil Tniu.nir. II AuUUituy .nt hy- 
yiciMbiliLu (ItUftsuriiufiut Ud (d (Miiiiieli, JU02 ) 

( V ne\v rdilioii h in prcjinnUlrin and will iirohahly n]>- 
|iim UI IIDO ) 

AIik’Ii lUeraliiienuoii Iho whtili niilijeeL lrrjiLeilahD\o 
Is ourjlcd 111 del 111 I m 

iSuiKiniHTKiN, I, , and NhiULnyK^, //n;id/iifrA tier 
Sclt\ilIiVQiii\c, nn Ifd T V. cil (Jeim, 

im ) 

AIX-MARSEILLES, UNIVERSITY OF, — 
Whethei an ednealioiial in.stiUitioii eMsLed 
111 the tow'll of Aix-en-l*i'ovenee eoiitiiuiou'ily 
fiom the llninun pmiod oi not is doubtful It 
IS probable, llO'^^e^er, that scIiooIh of law and 
theology existed befoie Liu* pujial Inill esUib- 
li.shing II ulufUum ffninnh' w'lis isnui'd ni 140!) 
'I’lii‘ faciiltv of inedu'iiK* w'lis addeil honn‘ lime 
latei Like other luli^ eibiticH of Kiunee, tlm 
iiniver.sity fell into decay and was ohiseil m 
1780. In l^iOO Ai\-cii“lboveiici' iiecamo an 
academy of Iho Impel iai Tlniveisity. In LSOfl 
the university was. loe staid is lied ns a slate 
institution At prc,sciit only Liio facuUicb of 
70 
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law anil ItilU'is wni at Avk \taolf. 

while tlu* fauulLiCfi of bwicjnccs, inrdiuiiio, iind 
pliiirmiiuy iiro nomliitiLud aL Maihcillos. In 1009 
there wcic enrolled 1201 htudeuty 

Sen article on Piianck, JCuucation in 

AKHMIM PAPYRUS — A piipvriis of cdu- 
(’iiLioiial hi^nificuneo, found in Akliinini, in 
IJpncr Itopt. It was writloii in (Ucek, 
pninubly bi‘ tween 500 and SOO a.ij It ia 
on anUnneiic, and it UeuU tUD Hnhjnct suVi- 
htiintially as il was treated lu tlie Alniie.s ((jr.e ) 
inijiyiua, wiiLLcn iiiorti tliiiu two thoimiid yoai’si 
ciii'liLT The papyius was fust descrihcd by 
Uiiillot in 1802 D JC. S 

ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE. NORMAL, ALA — 
An institution cjiRjiiiizctl in 1875 fui ncRioea, 
with an annual appropriation of 51000 and a 
facility of two teachers In 18S2 through i»eU- 
saciilico of lhc5 tcacher.s a lot wuh acquired and 
biiildiiiRs wore elected by Iliintsvillo liulufi- 
tiial work was added to tlie literary. In 1885 
tlic leghlatiiio appropnatiul SIOOO a year and 
made the insLitution the liidnstiial Jichool for 
tlio nogroea of Alabama In 1801 the scliool 
leceivctl a all are in the endowmont given by 
Congicss 'Uor the boneht of agijciiltiirc and 
mechanic aits ” Tlie projierty of the school 
was sold and tiic .‘^cliord ronuived tp a more 
accei.siblc Nile four miles fiom llniit.svillc. Ten 
lingo buildings and 0 small one.s, iiicliidiiig 
a C'arncgic Library^ have been erected with a 
barn and dairy, wlnle soino uklei biiiUlinga rm 
the Hilo were rolaiiied and renovated. The 
college icceivoa Htato and fedorid nid The 
infTLitiitioii aims to give " nintiiicLion in agii- 
cutbiuG, the mechanic arts, English langiiagCj 
and variona hi anehes of imithomatical, physical. 
iiiLUindj iiiiil 0 conn line sciencG with special 
lefeienoe to thmi a])])lieaLioii in the indusbiioa 
of life " The iiidiiH trial work is turned to the 
advantage of the roll ego In addition to the 
.schools of Mechanic Arts and AgnciiUiiro, 
tiieie aie .scIiooIh of ^Iii.sio, DoinosLic Science, 
UiisiiiesH, Biblical LUeiatuio, the Rcienuric- 
Liteiary, Normal, and Pioparatory schools 
The eolloge confers degiccs The value of tlic 
gLoiiiul^ IS $10,000; the buildings 875,000; 
equipment 815,1100 The total nniuial income 
IS 816,000 There aie 10 profe.ssor.s, 4 as,sist' 
ant piofessoH, and 25 iuHtriictois and aKsistanls 
The aveiagc fialary of jirofeHSoiH is 8550 ii 
year W. II Conn cill, Pli D., la the president. 

ALABAMA BAPTIST COLORED UNIVER- 
SITY, SELMA, ALA. — The imtcoinc of a 
propo-sal niadn by the Colored BapUnb iStatc 
C’oiivcntion of Alabama in 1873 to chtablisli 
a theological 'school, nob oi)ciicd unbil 1878 
lit Selma, ns " The Bap List Noimal and 
Theological School" The piopeiby ia now 
worth about §76,000 The total annual 
income from tuition and denominational con- 


tv ibvitions 13 $17,000, Thufo IS a faculty of 
19 teachers Literary, theological, and iiidua- 
tiial couiycbarc olTeied About .seven units are 
lerpiiicd for admission Dcgreca are confericd 
in the college and bheological couises. 

ALABAMA BRENAU COLLEGE; EU- 
PAULA, ALA. — A acliool for the higher edu- 
cation of women, opened ab Eufaiihi in 1H54 
aa the Union Female College, It wna reopened 
umlu' its pii'i^Dnt Ul\o, in 1905, after a penod 
of (Icelino The college la inn in I Allied by fees 
ami contrilmtioiib fiom citi?eni of J 'hi f aula 
Thc‘ iiislitutioii confers degrees, nltbouBh the 
cntraiu'O I'equii'oincntfj haidly icpiesont inoiQ 
than ftvL umlh' There nre K) inblrnctors. 

ALABAMA CENTRAL FEMALE COL- 
LEGE, TUSCALOOSA, ALA —'An iiifatitution 
for the higher education of women, estaljlisbod 
m 1858 In aiUIilirin to a Coilegiatc llopart- 
ment, thcie are alao Sub-Collcgiate, hluaic. 
Art, Elocution, and Huai ness depart men Is 
Although the entrance leqiiircmcnts me vague, 
degrees arc confericd after a four years' coiiisc. 
Theie arc 11 instructora 

ALABAMA CONFERENCE FEMALE COL- 
LEGE, TUSKEGEE, ALA — An instiLiitiou for 
the liighei education of women, rouiideil in 
1354 and opened in 1850 ns the Tuskogoc 
Fcjimlo College Tlic Hoard of Truateea iw 
uoimimlcd by the Alabama Conference of Llic 
AlethodiaL Episcopal Church, South. The plan t 
IS valued at §125,000, Degicca and diplomas 
are conferred, four to eight points ofhighfichool 
worlc aio roqiiiied for admission to collcginlc 
dcpartinont Thric is a fnculty of 11 profes- 
nois and 2 associate piofcssois. 

ALABAMA NORMAL COLLEGE, LIVING^ 
STON, ALA — A cooduealional iiihtiUiLion 
since 1900, tlic noiinal deparlmfub was opened 
in 1883 with an an mud state appiopnation of 
82.500, giadiuiUy inci cased up Lo §15,000 in 
1907 Pupils admitted at the ago of 14; 10 
foi fiist-giadc ccrlilicatc. Tuition ia free 
cTkcept for spreiftl lcsson.s in inuaic and art, 
provided lliG pupils on gradual luii entci the 
teaching piofes.SKin Dijilomns arc awaidcd 
ill noriiinl rlassical, noriiml Ihigiisli, and pro- 
fc.Hsional (loiiifach, A four-yeai couise la ofTored 
ill the normal school Ihcic is a faculty of 
M teachers. 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, ALA —A *<11110 rollcge for the 
beiiolit of agriciiltiivo niul the inrcliaiiic arts 
esLablisherl by the state in 1872 with an 
endowment fiom the land giant iqipropria- 
tioii made by Coiigrcaa in 1802 Tlic in- 
fltitutiou ia open to women. The Board of 
Tiustcca consists of Lho Governor and State 
Superintendent of Education, e.T ojficiof nndj 
ten mombera from lunc congi'csaionnl diatricta, 
71 
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jvppoiiiled by the Oovpriior witli the con son t of 
Llic Senate. Couraca aie olToretl In acailoniic, 
cnRUiecnup and imncs, nud aRriculbural ficiuiice 
(Iciiartment^ There la aJt anniinl ai)i)ro|)rjn- 
liori from the a Late of about S30,(K)0. The 
nlniit iiicluclos 8 biiildinRs. In lOOS'lDOi) 
llicro wcic enrolled 700 BtudenLs Candidatea 
arc iidinitbetl nl 15 years of rxaniiiift- 

tion or ccrlificato from appioved flrliools wiLh 
KUpplom rotary rxtimiimUon wheir !U‘Ct'’jsni'y, 
AhouL Mivcii iiJiiLs air rcfiunrd for ailnii.swion. 
Tho Inciilly includra 22 jirofPHSOi't^, h a*i‘^ooiuln 
Qiul i\s=n-5tm\L pyofcbsoia^ and 12 inHlrvieluirt. 

ALABAMA, STATE OF — First orpniii^rd 
by Cj’ongicas a'l n. path of the Teiritoiy of 
Missias'lppi in J708 Oi |rsini/rfl ns Liu* srpiirnle 
Terri toi'y of Alabiima in 1B17, nnd admit tod 
to tlin Union as Ihe LwcnLy-bocond state in 
1819 IL is loeatcd in tho SoiiLli-CciiLrnl 
Division, and has a laiul area of 51,510 atpiarc 
miles. In size it is about as larRO a.s Ark am as, 
or Wisconsin, and a liLLlc laiRcr than tho btnlr 
of Nrw York For adiniiiistraLive jnirposrs 
the state is divided into 07 comiLir.s, and thrso 
in Uu'u into eilic-j niul hcbool dHUiela In 1000, 
Alabama had a popiilidioii of 1,823,007, and 
a flonaity of population of 35 «5 ppr fitpiaie 
indc> Us csUauitcd popidatiou iu 1910 wcivS 
2,M;1,903 

Educational History. — Tho fii.it ronstitutioii 
of Alabama, adopted at the Lime of the adinis- 
cion of the si a to into the Union, doelared that 
'‘hcliools, and the means of rdiieation, sluill 
bn foievor ciicoiiraKcd in this iState " This 
in ami a to of the constitiition leinained iiiof- 
fcebivo for a long tmio. Mothiiig wha lever 
was done towaid caiiying it into effect before 
1820, when the brat scinnd law, speciivl m its 
nature and applying only to Mobile, wan adopted 
For tho next 28 years the Ins lory of eiluca- 
Uqu iu Aliihamn la the hUlory of the schools 
of Mobile 

The first attempt to organize a nystem of 
schools for the state as a whole was inado 
in 1851 A yuprrintcncicnt of Education for 
the state, three Co mmiaaioncrs for each county, 
and Trusteoa for each township were pro- 
vided for An appropriiibion of $100,000 an- 
nually was made from tho treasury, to bo added 
to tho interest arising from the school fund, 
winch fund in I8ft5 amounted to $74,087,00. 
Dy 1850, reports show limb 2200 schools were 
kept, with an average of six monlh.q of school, 
None of Ihoao schools wore free PcUciols, how- 
ever, and few wore real public acliools, the com- 
mon praclicD being to giant private trarlirrs a 
imrt of the puiihc fiiiids to enable them to 
lower ill oil’ tuition cimrgLH or to prolong Ihcir 
term. In IS57 the total income foi achools 
w'aa $281,847 41, but tbia wa^ only 50 per cent 
of the amount expended, the remniiidci* bciug 
made up from contributions and tuition fees. 
In 1856, County Superintendents of Schools 
were flutaUtuted for the County Commiaaion- 


era. A few other advnnct'.4 were made during 
the next few yoais, but the Civil War pub nn 
end to this hcIiooI syflleiTn 

A provjHiniml cimslilutifiii was adopted 
in 1805, which ronlaiued about the buiiio 
educational piovihioiia us Llinsc frniiul in tlio 
constiliiiiou of IS 11), bill no Hcluuila wis'o 
orgaiiiml under its authorily In Novcmlier, 
1807, tho olliee of SupcriiiLeiulciit of Eduration 
wu.s abolished, mnl the ihilu's of the olliro were 
perfoiineil by the State Comp Li oiler until 
July, IShS The nmsbiutinn of November, 
lHCi7, which weul lulci upciutiuu iu July, IStlH, 
made very definite juovisunn for ji luglily 
cent nil 1/0(1 hlaU' Hchnoj ^ystom, A Suiienu- 
leiidrnt of Fiiiilie liisLiuelion mid a Slate 
Board of Fdueiiliou is ere jiiovnlod for, the 
latter to meet aiiniially and to have mdopciidenb 
niithonty to leRmlaUi for the flcliooln One 
fifth of the lumuul revt^iiiie of llio stale, and 
coitaiii coiimraliou taxes, svere to be devoted 
ontiicly to the support of the scliool.s, and 
Bchoolfs were to be free to nil chihhcn of i)io 
state ljol\ve(*n the ages of 5 and 21 IlcLsveeii 
isns and irS75, the unnunl iqiproprinliniis 
averaged a little ovit hnlf a imUsmi dollavs a 
year, luul the iniinber of ^<ehoolH uas increused 
to ')8l)8 by 1S7I, tlniugli the leveiuieH were not 
sutUcieub to luaiuLuin more than uhciut three 
ainl one half iiirnithK of .selionl 

Ilk 1875 Ik new eoiiMiLnlukn was adopted 
winch iftdicully rliiingcd tin' natiii«‘ of the fclknol 
syatciki, and established oike iiiunli more in 
hiunioiky svith svliiit tho pco]>le of Llic sLatn 
desired The SluLe Boiiid of IhlucnLioii with 
legi.slaiivc aulhoiily svas ikbohnhed, (or llio 
dofiikite percciitapi* of tlie slulf?'H taxes re- 
quired for soIiooIh an numial aiipiopnation 
was flubsliUited, the title of SupvTlnlcndent 
of Lducalioii svas resLoicd, separaLe fechooh 
for the tuo nieos were made nmiulaLnry, 
aid to secLariiui and dcnnmuuiLigiial schciuls 
wn.H forbidden ; and the indepciKleub statiia 
of Mobile was ]H‘ipetnalcd iiy exomplinR 
Mobile Coiiikty fiorn the operation of nil school 
laws except those relating to Llie'apinn'tioniiieiiL 
of school fiiiulH, tlkC making of sclkool rcnoiLs, 
and the iTiaintcnancc of seimrale fjchools for 
the two races. The leglshiUoii of 1875-1870 
carried these piovihioiiH into effect. Teach els' 
IikstiLiites woie organizofl in 1875, mid in 1870 
tho examniulion of idl teachers was required 
for the 111 sL lime As late as 1872 it was 
e.sLiinJitrd that one tiiird of all money for the 
Bchcnils still cnuie from douaUona nud Huh- 
Hcliplion.s. 

In 1001, a now coiiatitiilion was adopted 
which continued nio.sb of the educational 
pi'ovisioiiH of tho coikHtilution of 1875, Imt 
changed lliu inothod of slain aid fiom nn annual 
a])pr(>piiatkoii to a stuLe tax of 30 ccnls on 
tho SlOO, authorized tho voLIiir of a county 
tax of 10 cents, and icaflirmod the inclepciulcnt 
position of the bcIidoIb of Mobile, In 1901 
a state system for tho examination of teachers 
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Wfta aubfltitiitod for i]\c previoiia iinsntiM- 
facLory county Hyhtoina, In 1!)(KJ u law pio- 
vidinR for the adoption of a fitntc acuica of uui- 
foim tCNthooUfl, a law HuhstiLuLiiig Hchool 
diatneta under a ceiitraliml county ayatem 
of adiniuisLiatinii Cor tlio piovioua IcaK-couhiaL 
izcd town'iiiip Hj^sLcni, and a law making the 
county tlic unit in tho np por lion men t of 
acliool funda hy the atalo, wejn* adopted. In 
1007 n peniijssive counlj^ hif;h hcIiooI law, 
by which Htiito aid iimy ho i;ivrn to such 
schools [iH luivv he funiu'd, and a law known 
ns "The lluial Rcliool House AcL/^ hy which 
507,000 IS niJjHnpi luted annually to help rural 
disLi'icis in iHiildhi;; and Jcpainn^ rural Bchuol 
iiouscii, weie enacted. 

Present School System. — The aehool system 
of Alal>nma as at present oVj!ianv/.cil ih ivh follows' 
At Llic head of the Hystpiii i.h a Sup enntciK lent 
of IC dll cation, defied hy the i)(M)plc foi foui- 
vcai tel ins, and ineliKihh* as In') own wuccessoi. 
tils nahirv ifi SdOOO pei j^ear He hns Rcnoral 
Bupcri'isioii of Hie .school of the slnto, appor^ 
tiaus tlie slate sclinol fund Lo the counlio.s; 
prepares all blanks and forma used; inugt 
visit the eouiUies and hold at least ono inati- 
tutc in each conpiessional district each year, 
must icnoib annually lo the Clovcrnor; ap- 
proves tlie luon Lilly pay roll of each county, 
aiul roinits the hIiiUs money iiocordiiiRly, ap- 
proves all (Tinula foi iiiil ill buildini; and rc- 
piiiiiiig schoolhoUHCS and nil plana for new 
flcluiol hiiildiiij^s; and .siriih all Icachcrri' 
cci'tilicate.H and revoke's the Humc foi cauae 
He IS also president of the Slalo llonrd of 
ICxainliieia, Ima olmi^re of the «ale and preser- 
valioii of fill aehool lands, and ia a member 
of the SLiiLe Tevt-Book Commi5.sion, the 
State High School (’ommiasion, iiiul of tlio 
Bonnl of Truflbce.s foi Llin state university 
and the difTerenb stale inHtituLions. 

For each county tlieio h a County 8in)criii- 
tendent of IGdiication, also elected hy the pcoplo 
for foUi-year terms, wlio rcccivoa ng Biliary 4 per 
cent of all state school money dksbui'scd by him. 
lie oversees tlie school.H of hia coinily, keeps all 
icconls, looks after the sc bool fuiiils and lands, 
pays all teacheiH cxce]it in eitics, and icporta to 
tlic Superintendent of Hducntion for the state. 
Bach comity also hag a County Jlonrd of 
BducaLioii, cnuHiatiiiK of tlio County Supciiii- 
tendent of l^alucation aiul foiii obhoia elected 
by the Chairmen of tho Diatrict Boarda of 
Trustee.^, nob moie than one of whom shall 
ho a Leaclier. Thi.s Board holds the title 
to all Hohool innpcrty, employs all leaclicra for 
the Holiool diatrielH of tho county, and haa cn- 
liio couLiol of tho public achools of the county. 
fuiliiecL only to the proviaion.s of the aehool 
law, Their compensation is limited to 320 
a year. 

For cacli school district three School Tniatcca 
arc elected for four-year terms. They arc 
required to take the school conaua ; care for 
the school propel ty *, nominate teachers for 


elec Lion by the County Board of Education; 
visit the schools; mui make reports to the 
County SiipLTintendeiib The inclcncndence 
of tlie combined city and county ol Mobile 
is provided for in tho coiistituLioii and tho law, 
iLtirl ciUca of OQOQ inhabitauts dv over are 
given flumlnr pi'ivilncea, except in the matter 
of toxtijoolfs, Smaller cities and towns nic 
governed hy Boards of Education, but arc 
Biibjccb in idl matters lo tho goncral Aichool law. 
A StftLo Board of Kxainiiieia ovninmca all 
candid a tea for Icacbcr.s’ corlificaLes, including 
all giadiialog from the state normal scliools, 
and iftsmcs nil cortiricate.H Lo tench iii the scliools 
of the state, A Stale Text-Book Commission 
adopts uniform textbooks foi tho schoolg of 
the state, on five-year conti'iicts. 

School Support — The stale originally rc- 
ceivod 002^711 ncrc.q of land fioiu the Siixtccnbh 
aection gnuiL-j made to the states by Congress 
for Hchooh The fiist state coiiRtitution, 
adopted 111 1810, dirccLod that the legislnturD 
should preserve these lands and apply tho 
funds "ill .itnct confoiinity to tho object of 
such grant ’’ By ISSf) tho sum of §1,244,703,30 
had been icalizcd from the sales of this land 
The fltftto also rocrivcil 3000,089 78 fiom the 
U.S. Bniplus Revenue Fund (r/y.) deposited 
with the states in 1837, nil of which was jnit into 
lliG porinaiioiit .school fund. Thera liavc boon 
aomc los.Hcs and sonic additions, the total 
value of the pcnnaiient school fund being 
S2,13fi,313 when last reported. The annual 
state appropriation for education consists of 
the inteiusb on these funds, at the rate of 0 
per cent on the six teen Hi section fund and 
4 per cent on the Surplus Ilovciiiio fund; 
nil rents and incomes from the scliool lands; 
escheats; noil taxes (retained in the county 
wheie paid); err tain liccnsD taxes; tho sum of 
3350,000 from the Ircusiiiy of the state, and 
the state school tax of 30 cents on tho 8100 
nuthoii/cd by the state coiUitibuLiGn About 
70 par edit of tlio cxpcndibiiro for education 
nt present comes from state souiccs. All 
state money ia apportioned to the counties 
solely on the basis of thenmnbeT of children be- 
tivccii the ages of 7 and 2L Within the county 
all state and county money must be distiibuted 
in such a manner na to piovide "ns ncnily as 
practicable, school tcriiis of ctpuil duration," and 
the stale money can bo used only for tcacliora* 
flalancg. About two thirds of the countiea also 
vote the one-mill tax authorized by Llio conatitu- 
tioii of lOQl Local district taxation has nob as 
yot been auLlioiizcd. 

Tho total amount expended for schools during 
lliQ last year for which icports aic available was 
§2,020,355. Based on the total population 
of tho state this wa.s equal lo a per capita ex- 
penditure of §1 26 a year, the state standing 
third from tho bottom of the liat, Miss- 
issippi and South Carolina alone being lower, 
The average daily expenditure per pupil was 0,3 
cents and the total yearly expondituro per pupil 
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iiL iivcTftgo cinily nUoiulanrc wn*? SIO .'52. 
From Lho Imltoiu oC Uie lUt Alabama \m rc- 
cLMitly raisTfl itst'lf Id MXlh pincc U\ these items 
III tlip nmoiint rnjsnl pnr child {j-18 yruns of 
ftRu (Sn 30), llio hUtc stands lliiid fiom the 
botloiii of the list, the averaRo for the United 
SLnto.^ us ii i\liolo heinR ?15.52 Tho relnlivo 
povcity of thn state uml the laiRe niiiiibei of 
ehiklvcu ftvc ovideul fvoiu the fact Ihiil it 
takes .91 17 fioni encli uihilL male to ruise SI 00 
for each rliihl, 5-1 fl yonis of oro, an uiiiouiit 
exceeded by IniL four «lut<'4, tiipl URanist an 
nvciURC foi the Uiutcil WLalcs ns a whole of 
SI 02. In tho total amount of siOionl moiiry 
raised ])ci‘ luhilL male of the Lolnl jiopululiou 
(§187), Mississippi, ^vvUi SI 81, idoiu' svaa 
lonoi, and the avoraRO for tho Unitnl .Sifitrs 
was Sl5 70. These (ipiiius reveal the meaRcr 
erjuipiiioiU, the I'elalivc poverty, the larpc 
inimbcia of eliildicii, and the low cxpomliliiro 
for cdiiejitioii in the state The slate )iaa made 
much progress within tho jiast five yenr.s, tho 
expendiUiTc in most items having iihnosb 
(loiiblcil (lining that time 
Educational Condltians. — OC the popuhi- 
tion in 1000, 45.2 per cent woio negroes, and 
00.2 per eonb weio native horn In one 
third of tlio counlie.i the ncgioc.s oiiLniimbered 
the whites, in one sixth of the comities tliey 
outnumbered Uic whiles liirec or iiioro to niie, 
and ill six counties they outiiii inhered tlio 
whit&s mole than five to one The letativc 
iiiciensc 111 the two races between 1800 and 
1000 was 20.1 per cent foi the wliile.s and 21 9 
per cent Cov thn negiocH. Of the Uitiil popula- 
tion, 33 4 per cent arc he Live e 11 Llio nges of 5 find 
18 , a percentage exceeded i)y blit five slatofi, Lho 
highest being iSouth Cniolina ivitli 34 0 per eonb, 
and the avovago fov the United Ktates hehig 
28 3 pci cent, The state is csseiitiiilly riiial 
and iigi’i cultural, a.s 88.1 per cent of Llio popii- 
lalioii lived in countiy districts and only 
7 3 pci cent lived in ciUc.s of 8000 in habit ants 
in 1900 

The average IcngLli of term provided la 
Alabaroa was 113 3 days ^orlh CJarDiiim, 
South CJnioHim, Florida, and Arkansas alone 
provided less, the lowest being Aikansaa with 
93.9 days Of tlic school population, .5-19 
yc'ftrs of age, 55.77 per cent were cm oiled in 
the public schools Louisiana with 49 20 per 
cent alone enrolled a lower porcontage in 
I1ie public schools, while tho averngci for ihc 
United States ivas CO 32 jier cent Of I lie 
number curoUed hut 04 44 pc\ cent wna in 
(lady attendant*!', llio .stale Blamliiig eleven tli 
from the lowest in this lespoct This was o([iiaI 
to an average daily nltoiulance of 73 days for 
each child cm oiled and of 40.7 days for each 
child in the state, 5-15 of age, as nRainst 75 7 
and 40 0 days for the Soiith-Ccnlrnl Division 
and 109 8 and 70.1 days fov fcho United Stntca 
as aw'hole. No statistics are available to ciiablo 
one to separate tho above porcentages for white 
and for colored achools, 


Tim statp lius no coin])iilHory attcndnncG 
law, and no men ns of ciiforciiiR ouc or oC 
refill I a ting till alley arc provided. In 1003, 
a child Irtboi law wilh eiiiuded, and in 
11)07 this was 1 ('Vised iiiid made; cITcctive. 
Cbildieii iiiidur 12 ni'o foiljiddcui to woilr 
in imlln in fur Lori C'l, imd rbddren lire iiM milted 
to work between 12 and JO indy nftei H weeks 
nf aLLeiulmu'O uL nrluKil IlmirH aiul comb- 
tiouH of labor iiri' defined, jieuidtie.s arc ])i'n- 
vuled, anil the inHjiecloi of jiiih and idms- 
Ji(nw4 IS ehai’Red with tho (liiLy of (Sifoiejiifi 
till' law* 

Arc 01 ding to Llie eeiiMm of 1000, llie per- 
cmilafie nf illituiiites 111 tlie tnliil poinilatioii, 
10 yetuft of i\fie and fiver, \v(vh HIO pn cent 
Tlio uei cent age of ilbteraey ainunfi the coloicd 
populiilioii w'UH 57 4 per coiiL. 

Ill iimteiial conditioiiN tlio schools of the state 
make little bottoi Mhowiiifi A» Ineul taxation 
luis not been auLliori/ed as ^'ct, selioolhousoH 
niid repairs in iLst he piovideil for liy clonaLioiis 
lunl hul^seviptiona l)es]^iln rapid ndvnnccB 
witluir iccent years, uhuul one thud of all 
tlio scduiol hill him gH in use far puhlic i^eliool 
piiiposcss aie still owned by indiN'iiliiulH, and 
the esliipaled iiverafio x'alue of idl iichocil 
Imihlings in use is only alioiit 8450. The 
Iluinl .School-House AcL of l|>(i7, whereby 
807,000 annually, or SI 000 for caidi eminby, 
IS appropiiated to he siient under Lliu direction 
of the tSupcvmlemlenl of hhUicutmu, to nsiiist 
iunil_ communities to obtain he Lin school 
buildings, will in tiiim do something lo iL'lieve 
the pi’eacnb obiecluinaldu cciuclitiduH. The 
rural schools of Ala Im inn, how'i'vor, leave 
much to be desired, heiiig Langlit for but a 
short time and liy iiuorly ])aid leachers, and 
haviwR pTaDlicftlly wo tea ohm r equipment 
witli which lo work Tlie elciiiciilary sclinol 
sv^Hlein, as a whole, i.H ju.hI now lu Uig proco^ii 
of being rounded out and clnsHificd, Inib the 
work is blow, due in hiigd pint Lo the inntia 
developed hy a period of fiftj'’ yeais under 
the old coiiilitioiis AgiicuLtiiial instruction 
and tcmpcrancD physiol ogy aio rec|iihctl to 
he taught in all the schooks of the state, lint 
liLLlc clbft than Lhosc and the ntaple eleuUMitiivy 
school aiihjecLs i.s provided in nny of the hcbool.s 
But 9 schools in tho statu aio in ted as oJTcring 
niaiiiial tiaining. 

Teachers and Training, — Tho .slate em- 
ploy nd 7757 leaclmus 11 L tlie diiUi of la.sb report, 
ahoiiL QUO third of whom woic men, and 
ahovil one thud wevo eohued As ueiuVy 
as can ho c/ilcuhiLed from blio very imperfect 
KbiUiMbieal tables uvailuhlf, the avenigo yearly 
salary for all tcaolieis, based on tho avcvnfio 
monthly salary and the avei-ago leuRlh of term, 
waa approximately S200 a ycai for men and 
SI 50 for women, and about S240 a year for 
teachers in schools and SlOO ri year for 

tcachcis in coloicd achools. No statisLics aic 
ftvailablG from which the pcrccnUgc of tcucbcu 
who have Imd any kind of profcgaioiinl tmin- 
74 
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iiiR CEiii 1)0 c/ilciilatod, but sompLhiiiff of tlio 
nroff'^Hioiml fltaLius of the Lonchinf; force can 
be (Ic tor mined from the fiicfc Ibal 55 ijur cent 
of tlic wliilt; tciichoi’.^ aiul 5H per cciiL of tlio 
roloiod leach ei’H wcio toachiiiR on a lliird-gr/Klc 
ocrLifioalfti Im.scil on a wiiUcn (‘xainiiuiLiou 
ill fliJcllitiR, loiuliiifT, wntiiiR, Kiamiiijir, aiith- 
meliii tbioiiRli riiictionH, _ piiiimiy KeoRiajiby, 
iiiitl tlio clomoiiUry piiuciplcj) of LyRionc, 
nliy.sioloRy, and [iRiKnilluio Life diploniftH, 
misofl oil fiix yt'iiiri of Hiiccos'ifnl toiiohiiiR on a 
firsl-Kiinlo eoi'lilicalo, luo hold by 5.5 per cent 
of Ilu‘ will to trncliora and 7 per oenL of the 
colored toacimr.s. Ah a moaiiH of improving 
Lhe teaclici'H in sorvico 250 lendiciH’ inutltutc.s 
aic held in thn [hlToiciit coiinLios each year 
Tho filntc maintains 7 Htate noiiiml schools for 
Die training of Leftchoi'rffor the state, as follows, — 



Location 

IhTtia.in-1 

I Nil 

Cquhhu 

CInAiiR 

IN IDOS 

HUU Nurninl (’nItcKQ 

Flore ncQ 

352 

20 

S[nLa Normnl ('ullcno 
hlAlc Nuriitnl Hchr.nl 

Troy 

201 

23 

JncksniiviMo 

400 

21 

HUlo NnriiiM Hriinol 

'Daulino 

20 

0 

Alnhnmn Nurmiil ('oIIcko 

I.lMlIUHlun 

275 

12 

Falkvillo t'lormnl f’oUrKO 
AKrJciiluinil nnd Mcclittnl- 

Frilk^tllo 

20 

0 

cnl Collr’ac Tor Nckhw'i 

MormnI 

120 

21 


III addition to tlie above there aic 3 private 
normal niul indiiatiial colleges, 2 of winch m‘e 
for the colored race, iiieliicliiig the widely 
known Tuskegee Noirnul and Indiislrial Insti- 
tute at Tiuslccgee 
S econdary Educa tlon, — Gi nded schools have 
been organized in the towns and cities, but a 
liigli schuol system for the state is as yet 
to he dcvclopocl. Tho last avallablG leport 
shows limb there wore B public high schools 
ill lmLics of BOOO or over, and 111 iiiiblic high 
schools of [ill kinds In the dilTcrciit towns and 
diHtricts of the state In addition to the 
above 21 privaLo high schools aic reported. 
Three inililic higli schools and 11 private high 
schools exist in the state for the coloied 
lacc The woik done in nearly all of the high 
schools i.s only in pnit scconclai'y work, as is 
sliowii by the prose nee of man}’' eloincuLary 
pupils [I lid by the low on trance rcciuiicmcuts of 
tlio pollegCH of the htato The high school law 
of 1907 provides for the iillinintc placing of n. 
good high .school in each comity, hub it rests 
with Llie Goyciiior to put the law into opera- 
tion, and this is to take place when in his 
iudguu'iit lUtt ccnuUlions of the trcaauvy wdl 
pci’iniL A site, hmldhig, and cqmpinoiib, 
costing not less limn J35000 must he pio- 
vidcd locally and deeded to the state, after 
which tile sLalo wilt make an annual appro- 
priation of S2000 for teachers' salaries. The 
7 nubUc normal schools, the 9 agiicvdtvivftl Ingh 
scliools, the state industrial school for white 
girls, and the high schools in the cities, form 
the chief agencies for sccondaiy education in 


the state With the development of ita 
a gri cultural and natiiial rcaouvcGs, the coming 
of ruihvays and maiiufactorics, and the con- 
sequent largely iiiercaied expenditure for odii- 
cjiUon uii the part of the people nf the state, 
educational conditions may be expected to 
nnpiove lapidly in the fiitiiic. But it will 
recpiiie yean to oviTcoinc the handicap uudci 
wliicb the slate now In hors. 

Higher and Technical Education. — The 
Uiiivei'Hity of Alabaiiiai opened in 1831, and 
tiu! Alai mill a Pnlytoelinie IihstituLc at Aiibiirn, 
opened in 1872, .stand qh the culmiimtion of 
the pulilic ichool system of the state. The 
Agiicultmal and IMcchanicid College for negroes 
at Nonnal oilers agiicuUniiil and Lechiiienl 
instruction for the colored ince. In addition 
to these state institutions 13 dcnoniinaLioiiai 
colleges, 2 of which are for the colored lacc, 
supple 111 cut the higher in.sLriictioii oflcrcd by 
the state. The college.'! are as follows: — 


Cai.LEQE 

I.OCATION 

joiTNfD 

CONTnOI/ 

Fon 

For IlViifc It ace 
Bprinn llill Collcflo 

Sprme IliU 

1 

1S30 

n. 0 

Men 

JutUon CollcifQ 

Marion 

issg 

TlnpL, 

Woman 

IJoirnnI CoIIchd 

PCnat hnko 

1H11 

Jini)l 

Men 

Alhooi CollcAU 
Alnlminn Jiroimu 
.C'ollcHO ^ . 

Athena 

1B13 

M.E So. 

Woman 

Eufiiuln 

JBSl 

Nan, Bed 

Women 

Ainhnma roiiftir- 
cnco I'cninla Col- 
IcKO 

TimkcgGO 

1B50 

M E, So 

Women 

Ainhnma ( cnirnl 
Fcmnlo rriHcfio 

Tiiscnloosn 

i65B 

Ilnpl, 

Worn oil 

ISouUicrii Uiii\ or- 
ally 

Clrcrnahoro 

JB5D 

M. E. 5u 

Polli Boxes 

TusonlQQ<ia FcmnlQ 
CflllcffC 

TuHcaloo'iii 

IBOO 

M. E. Bo 

Womon 

Sl Ilurimr.1 ColkMO 

yt Ucrintrd 

1BD2 

11 c. 

&lan 

Al nh tuna fiynod icnl 
CqI [qc Waincu 

TalUdjcgiv 

L0Q3 

Preaby. 

Women 

Par Calorcil Itnee 
Talladcgn CoHcpo 

TalladcHA 


Cora . 

HolIi Boxca 

HliUiiinn InaliLiilc 

Tuflcaloosn 


H I'rcib 

Mon 


Special Institutions, — Tho mo.'ib noteworthy 
special in.stitution mainlaincd liy the .state 
IS the Alabama Gills' IiKlQ.stiial School at 
Moiite^''nllo, whicli olTer.s coinscs similnv to 
tlioie given in the betloi' high gclioola, and in 
addition instruction in art, domra tic economy, 
dairying, and manual training Almost equally 
noteworthy aic the 9 agricultural high achooLs 
muiiitaiiied by the slate, one in each con- 
grcsaional clintrict, wludi serve ua preparatory 
departments foi’ the University of Alabama 
Tliohc ofTei a good liigh school course, with 
iiislructioii in iigricultiirD The state also 
innintanifci the Alaliaina School foi tho Deaf, 
the Alabama .School for tho Blind, and the 
Alabama School for Negro Deaf and Blind, 
all located at Talladega; and the Alabama 
Industrial (reformatory) School at East Lake, 

E.P C. 

Hflforences.— 

Clauk, Willis G. Hutory of Edvkcahon Alabama, 
1702-1889. Circ. bif. No. 3, 1B80, U S Bu 
Eduo., p 3fl0 
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Mayo, A D* On Ilifilory of rAliicnlmn Jn Alahnnia, 
suo Rcpta. VS Com mic., 1HU5-Itt00, Vol 1 , pp 
aOO-3D3i iBQO-lQOO, Vol I, DP ^JfiWSD. 

Annunl liciMTla of the Sintcrinfemknt of KdufMtton of 
A/nfioiun, IflfiS-lfiGS; IHOO’IDOH 
Puhhc Schaot Laws of Ahbatna^ 1008 ed. 

StnLlRLic'J liASCii on Uic lUtJO Jicporl of U S, Com Knut, 

ALABAMA. STATE UNIVERSITY OF — 
Foiiudcd in iBl& tliroufih n. donalioii of 72 
aectioiis made by C'ongrcHS for the ** eiidowmont 
of IV floininary of Iriiriiiiig " In 1820 tho title 
" IJiiivoraily of Alnlmmn. wng adopted. Tua- 
caloosa wasaclactcd [IS thoHoatof the univorHiLy 
in 1827 Rev. Alvn. Wooch, ILD , wns the firht 
piThidpiik. The old buildings wore dcsLioyod in 
1803 , and uciv buildings were erected in 1807 
and instruction resumed in 1800 In 1884 
Gongi'css irmclc ti aocond donation of 72 sections 
of public lands In 1007 Lho Lcgiglaturo of 
Alabama voted 3100,000 as a fund for erecliiig 
new luiilcliiigs during 1907 - 1010 , and iiicieaseil 
blie annual maintcnanec fnntl to 52 . 1,000 In 
the aaiuo ycui thn Mediciil (JoHcgo of Alabama 
(founded 18 .’) 9 ) at Mobdc became a |)art of the 
university, and 513,000 wan nppropiiated to it 
for new buiUlingd and ciiiiipmcnt mid anaiunial 
anm of 35000 foi maiuLei\ni\co Tlio Hoard of 
Trustees consistg of tlic (lovernor niid Slate 
SiipGniitoiidcnt of lilduoation, ea: otfiVin, and 
one meinbcr from each of the congrchdonnl (lia- 
tnets except that iu which the uiuversity is 
lociitcd, which has two iiKiinbcia The uni- 
versity iimiiilaiiis six dcpnrtinonts fur acadoinic 
iiistuicliDii, ediicabion, cnginccrjiig, law, incili- 
c\nc, mul pharmacy, and siucc UlOt a Hummer 
school for teachers. AcliniHSinn i.s either by 
ccrUficatc from nflilintcd schools mid the fiist- 
giade state certificate as teaclicr.-i in the puldic 
schools of Alabama YfiUvnn p'^amhmtionm sub- 
jects not covered by the certKieato, or by exami- 
nation Twelve units, to be laised to fointecii 
ill 1010 -lDU, aie rcqiurccl for ndinhsion 
English, matijcmabics, and history lnu^t he m- 
cliirlcclj and no student who is conditioned in 
more than four units is admitted Degrees are 
confuned at the end of a four years' course 
The iiirtveisiby grounds nb Tuscaloosa cover 
nearly 300 acres, iiicluding a campus of 40 acres 
There arc 9 coHogc buildings. The univer- 
sity library contains 20,000 volumes and a 
large luiinbuT of painplileta, there is also n valu- 
able iiaburnl h^Lory collection There were, in 
1909 , 884 students, divided ns follows* 284 in the 
ucaclcinic department, 18 in eiigi nee ring, 00 in 
law, 74 in medicine and 19 in plmrinacy, 203 
ill sii miner acliool There is a faculty of GO 
professors, 28 iiistruetora, Icctnrci's, and assist- 
ants T IV. Atorcrombie, LL D., D.G L , is 

the president 

ALABAMA SYNODICAL COLLEGE. TAL- 
LADEGA, ALA — An iiLstitution foi the higher 
eibication of women, foiiiHlcd in 1903 by the 
Presbyterian Synod of Alabama, While tho 
entrance re(|uiro me 11 ts arc not definitely stated, 
the institution grants degrees on a four years 


coiiTflc. Primary niid pi cimrntory dcpnrLmoiUq 
arc maintniiicdj ns well nn a coii.!iei vatory of 
TPUHic ami art. There arc 10 inslriicUir.s. 

ALASKA, EDUCATION IN.— Tho first 
school ill Alaslca was oslnhliHhrd on Kodiak 
Inland in 1784 by (irogory Shrlikof, Uk* 
founder of a ItiiH^^iaii ti ruling cumpiiny In 
1709 the Hu.ssmn-Americnii Fiii ('oiiipany wart 
rcc|\iir('d to rstiiblihli hchoolH in cfumeetion with 
ilB liadiiig jiosIh In them’ hHiooIh, CHpi'emlly 
at Kilka, the liiiIf-huTtl young iiieii weio 
trained ns incolininrs iind hookkeimoi h, and aw 

II last era of ih vei'M’Is, and a few* hiilf-ljrtM‘(l im- 
livo gills were liaiiied as huusektM'imr.H. ]\li.s- 
fiion schools of thn HiiSMi-dieok C'liiircli cdu- 
culrd a few young half-hired iiioii as jiriesls 
7'he native populntiuii as a whole was not 
reached by this system of ediimtion, wJiich 
wrH d 1 eon li lined about 1850 

III 1877 the first Aiiicncnii .schcjols weic cs- 
tiihlLshud in eonneetioii vvilh Pie.'^hylei'iaii niis- 
flions nmong the nativrs tliioiigh the agency 
of Dr Sheldon .Jarkhoii The act [iioviiliiig a 
civil government for Aliiska, 18H1, iliu'eleil the 
Sccieljiiy of the Iriloiioi to make pniner pi’o- 
visiun for the cduealifiii nf w hite and iiuLivc 
cliildieii In MaK'li, 18S,'3, this duty wart iih- 
Higiied to the lliiiLed StaLoa C'oinniissioiier of 
Kdiieation, who eoiuUictcd the m'IiooIm foi both 
white iLiul native ehildreu undei jiniiiiid u])- 
propiiiLtionri fioin (‘oagiv.M until 19(10, when 
Congress lUiLliorized the lueoipoiaLed towns to 
a‘<suine the Hunpcirl iiud eiiiiluil of Lhcir whilu 
flchooLs In KJO.'i the rtclioids oulsido of iiicoi- 
lioraLed towns weie placed umhT the fiiijier- 
vision of tlic (Jovi‘riior of tlie District, who wiirt 
made cx o,f|ici(i supeiiuleudeuL of public m- 
slnicLioii Holh tlie Aeluiol.s in iiicorpoiateil 
towns niid outside of inenrpoiated towiirt aro 
managed bj'' local boards of tin ee mem beis each, 
elected by the people; both ehisses of 
aie supported from the money s leecivcd fiom 
lujiioi, occupation, and tindc licenses, tho foi- 
nici getting one half tho inooiiio loeeiveil fioin 
this BourcD within IVic iiieinporaled iinviva, 
mid the latter (inc-rouiLli of the amount received 
outside the incorpoiaicd towns The only 
duLic.s of the Ciovcriior regarding hchools which 
are exprea-ied in ibc HlnUUch have lo do with 
tho iipportionimMit of these inoiiryrt anioiiR 
the latter class of Hehoolrt, no supci vihjoii has 
been exercised by jinn over the schools in tlio 
incorpoiatcd Lowms. 

Ill 1908-1091) llieio were 10 Hclinols in in- 
corpoiiitcil Umviis niid 10 .seluiola outsido of in- 
corpomted towns. 'J'ho lattei w'cio iimiiduiiipd 
nfc a east of 510,702, the oiuonmeiit being 084 
No statistics are available regarding the foimcr. 
Schools arc usually maintained fur nine months 

III all towns The laigeflt towns mujiilain 
graded schools, inQliuling liigb schools, aomc of 
which arc of liigji grade. The schools in the 
incorporated towns arc well housed and well 
equipped. The contrary is iiaiially the case m 
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the other school moat of which have hut o, 
single tciichcr, none liaving more thnn three. 
Tlio iivcniRe aaliiry of tcachciH ig slightly above 
SlOO per mouth, tho eulire rauge being from 

3B0to.S17rj 

The educational Hystein for tin* natives, under 
the OominiMHioiier of EcUieatioii, wna entirely 
roorRaniz(‘(l ami gn^aLly exLcnidcd during 1007- 
1010 The education of the infeiior races is 
conc(‘ive(l an niiuining lh(‘ advauceincnl ot both 
adults and cliihlmii in civilization. Vour mum 
objects arc sonRlit: (I) tbo development 
of Llu‘ native industries niid of the illd«^l^JPs of 
civilization to wbieli Llio niUives are adapted; 
(2) iin])io\Tni(‘iit in tho domestic arts, (3) 
thn ostal)lHliiiu'nt of haiiitaiy conditions in the 
native villageh and the jiioniotion of hygiciiic 
living, (t) the iuGulcafciou of moral principles. 
Only hliglitly less cmpliaHis is placed upon iii- 
sti'iiclioii in tiiti elemental y Hchool .siibiects. 
The schoolhouse in each village is regarded as a 
social center for the accompli.shinent of practi- 
cal ends. These houses con lain the Hchool- 
room, i lid ns trial room, kitchen, bath, and the 
living (juaileiH of the Icaehcrs 

In the school yoai 1009-1010 tho school 
service omi) raced 78 slaLions, with 0 superm- 
tciulonts, 90 tcaclieis, 17 jiliyhiciaiis, 5 of whom 
served also ns supcniitondenl or teacher, and 3 
instinctors in sanitatiou and hygiene. Bimng 
190S-1009 llie Hfiliool eiiiollineiiL in 00 stations 
was 3809 ami the average aLLeiulanco 1521; 
80 Leacliers made 11,5 10 visits to homes of na- 
tive.s ami jcccived 28,583 visitors, 77 of theso 
teacUeis leudevml lucdmal iiLtoiu(o.ucc, duviug 
the absence of pliynicians, 0107 tinic.s .Snico 
July 1, 1907, the iinnnal nppropiialion of Con- 
gress for this service han been §200,000. 

Alaska Reindeer Service. — One of the most 
notable nchiovonicnLs in the histoiy of the edn- 
caLioii of inferior races is coiuliicLcil by the 
United Stales Ihueau of IMucation as a nail of 
its educalioiial syatein for the natives of Alaska. 
By blie distribiiLioii of domestic reindeer im- 
poi'Led from Siberia among the natives in ac- 
cordance with a plan which is fniulamcnLnlly 
educative in character, a thieaLcning economic 
clanger has been remoyod, and a new industry, 
higher in the ethiiologiofil scale, Inis been estab- 
lished through which tho Jilskiinos arc advanc- 
ing lapully into a higher civllizaliun. 

Tlic Her vice, which was inaugurated in 1802, 
IS conductcil imdei iiiles ami legulationa ap- 
pioved liy Uie Hecietary of the In Leri or, which 
proviilc foi Llio ilisLriliution of leiiideei to na- 
tives as lewiu'd for appi imticeflhip, in return for 
aervires rondnrml out side aiipronticc.shin, and 
iiy pure ha se, Whites may acrpiire male deer by 
puielmsc Distribution oeeiir.s mainly through 
apjirenLicDslup, duiing which a boy not only ac- 
quires tho art of dnenimnsbi]i, but also receives 
inabiucLion in the elementary English subjccLs, 
in the keeping of accounts, m the maikcting of 
reindeer, and in the pin chasing of supplies, 
during periods of short attendance at the regu- 


lar schools, and uEo from traveling tcachcTS nt 
the reindeer camps If hia iceord is good, he 
receives at the end of each year from 0 to 19 
remdeev, and at the close of the fourth year 
becomes a licrdci Later he is rcquiied to take 
on apprenticca, The Lapps, who wore originally 
employed us inflLructorfl in dccnnanaliip. have 
now been largely succeeded by Ealdniqg. 
Hinco 1907, the government by n large incicaec 
in the number of its reindeer stnlioiia lina taken 
the piominent part formerly held by tjic 
misalon.s in tlic dihtrilniiion. 

On June 30, 1009, there weie 18 government 
ami 10 mission htnlioiia, and 22.015 leindeer, 
19 per cent of which ucro owned by the govern- 
ment, 17 per cent by the missions, 11 per cent by 
the Lapp herders, and 19 jier cent by 200 
natives. In conscqueucc of the Bvuesvu's 
policy of eventually turning ovei all its irin- 
dcci to the natives, the pcicentagcs of govern- 
ment and mifision rciiideci aic gradually de- 
creasing, while tlic ])crceiitagc of leiiidecT owned 
by the natives has increased 8 per cent and the 
number owning reindeer has increased 12S per 
cent since 1007. 

The loiiulcer furnisli the natives with moat 
and milk for food, skins lor clolhing, and sinew' 
for sleds and otliei iinplementhi 800 sled deer 
jiiovido transportaLioii for passengers and 
height. Ill addition the natives have the income 
fiom the sale of iciiidecr products and from 
frcighling, which during the nscal year 1909 
amounted to almost 818,000 Some Eskimos 
maintain bank accoimtg. Tw'cnt3''-five E.skimos 
own herds of over lOQ toiudcorjtangiug in value 
fiom §2500 to 320,000 eacli IL V 

HofarencoH; — 

Brief lliHlory of Alaska Srliool Service in Roiiort of 
Ilnrlaii UpdcarnlT. Chief of >\lnaka DiviaJon, for 
1007, found 111 Report oj Commissioner a/ Ed uci\tiOT\, 
1007. Vol I, p|j 371-aOO 

Also ficrrcpoiLfl on Aliiskii .Scknol Service in Reports of 
Coinmiseioncr of Education, lfiSO-1000 and 1008, 
Report of Governor of AhtsKa, 1009. p H 
IlcpDiU on IiWrfHUVclimi of DomesUe UrludeeT into 
Alaska, 1B03-1000, puliliaUcc] ni iScnrifc /)cciriaejUfi, 
Ilcport on AlftikiL Iteindcor Sci vice iii Report of CoinmiS' 
^loriLf of Education, iOOCI. 

ALBANY, CITY OF. — The capital city 
of the stale of Nmv Yoik. In 1900 the 
city had a population of 94,151, and in 1910 
its estimated population w-na 100,253 Its 
school census, 5-18 yenra of age, was 1 0,688 in 
1908, and its total day school oiirolIinciU was 
12,572. The enrollment in private and parcpliinl 
schools was ,'j398 nddiUoiml, and is incronBiiig, 
while the total of public school piiinlliurnt is 
[IccicasinR, Nineteen pci cent of llio popula- 
tion of 1000 3Yng foreign -born, Cicnnan, Irish, 
and Englihh being tlie predominant inccs. 
Only 1 2 per cent wcic negroes. 

A Board of Pubbe luhtniclion was first ot- 
gaimsed by law for Albany in 1866, and a 
City Superintendent of Schools was employed 
the same year The Board of Public Tnsli ac- 
tion ivas rcoiganized m 1892, and again in 1002, 
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when ita niLino was changed to the Board of 
EducttLiou The board coiisnls of threo mem- 
bcraj appointed foi six-yeai' IciinH. Tlio iSiipor- 
hilcntlent of Bchoola hoUh office on an indefufilc 
tonuro The city employ oil 310 tenchcra ami 28 
anpervJSory ofhcGja in 19O7'-J0OH, and provided 
aaoiinol term of 180 dn-y« in tlay Krliooh and 87 
evGiiin^a in evening schools; 20 Leiirheifl wore 
employed in kindcrgailens, 50 in evening 
schools, and in the high sidiooi Of the 
teachers employed, 310 were women. 213 wore 
RiadnaLes of tUa Alliaiiy high school, and 172 
were gi'iuhialcs of the CiLy Training iScliool 
The total cxpciuliUnre'i for eiuicnl cypensrs in 
1908-1909 >Ycrc 3370,270 The city main linns 
22 day olejiicntaiy scliools, with kimloi gar tons 
atLached, 4 elemcntiuy evening aehooLs, I day 
find 1 evening high school, and a Leiieln'ift' 
ti’aiiiiiig school with a two years' course bejmnd 
the high school foi the purpose of tr mi ling 
tcacliers for the cloinentary schoob of the city. 
An Liugradcd school is piovidcd, iiml a romiud- 
SOI y attendaneo ofTicci employed A teachers’ 
I'ctiioinonl fund went into operation Jiui J, 
1008 A voeationftl school was added in 100!), 
taking pupils from the elementary schools at tiio 
ftgeaf 13 or 14 and gwiug a course of from two to 
ftiiir years. The length of tho full eom’se is 
four vi'ais The first two yeftr.s are devoted to 
geiioi'iil mechanical training, and in the lust two 
years the studies arc inoie specifie m e liar ae Lei, 
with application of subject matter to the 
(liiatrics of Albany and its vicinity Tho 
pill pose of I he school is hugely iudii.slriiii and 
tcclmiciil 

RofcrcncQB ’ — 

Annual IhpoHd of the lionnl of /!fVhic<rfi oji nJ)rJ;Ar/iNj;rri;i- 
Icndi'nl of Schools of ihv Cxly tjf Alhntit/, 1HG7-11M)IJ 
Atbany ]’uci\fionol School, Nrw' York fjlalo KtiiiciUitm 
iJciJuilinoril, DivHioh of Tmcloi WpIiooIs 

ALBANY COLLEGE, ALBANY, ORE — 
A coeducational institution founded in 1800 
and jiliiccd under tiic control of tiio ]h esby tcnaii 
Synod of Oiegoii, whicli eleets tlic Board of 
Trustees Financial suppoit is given by the 
Bvuod, the city tind commwnvty of Albany, and 
the Collcgu Jioiird of the Presbj^eriiin Churcli 
All stmleiiLs are expected to attend clmpel 
daily and to devote one hour n week to Biljjo 
study, Aenclciiiic, collegiate, coinmoicinl, and 
musical departmentH avu mnmlmncd Ap- 
proximately thiGR yearfl’ high school work is 
I’fiq Hired for entrance The IL A. degree and the 
]1 Pod in the Normal course me given, Tlic 
iTiaioiity of the atudonls attending arc in the 
music ilepaYtmenl, Theru art 7 pn>fes.sors and 
S iiistriictoiH and assistants 

ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTA- 
RIO. — A coeducational ins titii Lion of prepaia- 
loty evade Muder the auspices of the General 
Mcthodiat Conference, giving courses preparing 
for matriculation for tlie iinivcisitica, busiiiesa 
cmir.so' 3 , and courses in fine aits. 


ALBERT LEA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN — An cdiicalioual 
inalibutiou for women, foiilidcd iu 1881 by 
tUa Kyuod uf MiuuesoLa Au academy giv- 
ing piepivvatovy Uaining vs nlUcbcil to the 
college. Fifteen units of noadoiny or high 
Holiool work arc required for ndmismoii to 
the freiflnniin elnss in the college ClnsHienl, 
fltsinielaHsicul, and acioiiLihe eoiirsea uro ofTerod, 
vvilb rv mimmnin of clccliveM. DopiiTlmeiiLs 
of hue a Its me also inaiiitiii ned DegieCN and 
di pi 01 II ns aie ccnifeiTed (inubiulcH of tlic 
college receive HtnUs eortihciites to leach in the 
high schools after one year’u ftci’vicc. There la 
n fnciilLy of 17 iii.Htruelois 

ALBERT OF YORK. — (c 710,) .School, 
mas lei and A re lib is bon of York A.s master 
of Alcinn, the nin.st faniouH cdiicaloi of hia 
age, whoso fame is gnuiter in France and 
Germany even than in Knglaiul, it i« for tun a to 
that Alhei'b'i own mcuiL.s have been sung hy 
Alenin hiiimclf. Alhert, or ICthelberb, a relation 
of liiH predcu'e.ssor I'lglicrt, wlio was himscir 
hroLhev of the rngniiig king of Noi Lbiinibrin, 
wns brought up jn York Min.stoi lie bceamo 
doLicQii and priest when (pule voung, wiia made 
Defcji.sor C'leii, tin ofTiee niiieh hke that of the 
liUci olficial of the (\jurt of York or hlslioji's 
cbancelloi . “At the .saiiit* tune lie wns picfened 
ns master in (lie eily, There he gave to 
some the. avL of Uie Hcieiiee of grammar, pmiving 
on others Llm iiveia of the Longini of oialor.s; 
lho.se he polished on the wlietHUiiicH of law, 
tluise lie. UiugUt to MUg Logelher hi d*]ouuiii 
chant, making ollieis play on the lliite of (‘ih- 
taly, nut I vuu with the feet of lyne pneU lU’ci the 
hills of Pai’iiassus " But grammar, .song, and 
ilietoric were not all Ifc taught llm iiuihIc of 
the siplieic.s, tho use of the globes, and natuiul 
history. “ Othcis tlio saifl nuister made to 
kumv the hanuony of heaven, the lahuvs nf 
8im niul moon, tho i'lw hells of Die hkj^ the seven 
planets, the lawu of sLars, llm i ising and falling 
of the wind, the movements uf the sea, the 
cftith'.s ejuuke, llie natiiie cd men, eat lie, bir(I.‘=«, 
and beasts, “ “ the divera kinds of inimhei's, and 
vaiioiis shapes “ lie evcMi liuight aiitluiicLic 
aiul Fuel id lie wn.s versed in the cnlcmhir and 
ecclosiastieal aiithmctic “ lie gave ccilaiuLy 
to the soiciiiiiity of lOastei’H return” Above 
all, lie taught theology Ili.s Hchool was not 
inercly a day school, “ whnl(‘V(‘r vouHih he saw 
of eminent in tolli genre, those ho joined to him- 
aclf, he taught, he fed, he loved.” Aleimds 
bjograplier tells us that llelberelit, as lie calls 
Alboi'L, had round hiiii “ a Hock of scholai h fvoin 
UioNonHof gentlemen (nu^nVnon),” soine of wlioin 
weie iiistiiielod iii the ludimeuLs of tho art of 
grammar, oLlieis in llie U'liniiiig of tiie liberal 
arts, and some in the divine writings lie 
traveled abroad mid went to Rome, and on his 
rotuin became arelibishop The cathedial, 
with thirty cliapchiiiid thuLy altius, was lelui'dt 
by his two pupils, Eaubald and Alcuiii, undcir 
78 
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AlbcrL'a direcLioiia. and ^^aa coiiflocratcd Leu 
daya before ha diet!. lie had handed over tlio 
aiclibiahopric to Eaubald two ycara before bia 
death, and retired into privalc iife He is the 
fust book collector recorded in KiiRlantl The 
achool and the boo lew lie Rave to Alouiii liimaclf, 
who Rives ii poetical cnlaloRUc of Iheiii, whicli 
eoinpriacd only soine luilf dozen authors who 
would now bo called diiHsicjd* VerRil, HUliua 
niid Lucan, Ailblollc and (heero; but a Iuvrc 
miinber of RrainmLirians, ten Eathers, and Ald- 
helm and Hedo, who had only recently died. 
Ikib ns tlie cataloRue ends with sayliiR that the 
rest are Loo Ioiir to wiiLc, we may perhaps 
credit Albert with many inoio At all events, 
he was a remarkably lennicd mini for his iiro, 
find showed that he was n Rnnit cdueatoi by the 
affccLioii winch ho inapiicd m the pupils who 
coinmemoratcd him A. F. L 

Referancos — 

jW/t'UiN De Poiihfi€\liU3 cl ,Sar\cii3 Jiccksiae tJbora^ 
ccUBia 

Lcach, a F EotIu Yorkshire Echooh (Loudon, 
IHgO ) 

Haini:, J Iluioru of Church of York^ UdIIh Her 1H71). 

ALBERTA, EDUCATION m — SccCanada, 
Eduuation in. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS, — called the "univer- 
sal docLoi " becaiiflo of the brendtli of liisknowL 
edge, which iciidoreil him i)erliaps the most 
leal nod of all the iiiedioval Hehoolineii, -- was 
born pin hap» in 1108 at LauinRcn in Swabia and 
died at the iij)o aRO of H7 yciirs at ColoRiio 
Albert us had alioady I)e(‘ii well educated both in 
Paris and Ridna when be entered the order of 
the Doininioanfriiira, 111 1223. Subsequently he 
studied at lIoloRiia, and tauRht both at ColoRiie 
and Pans Nor were bifl act ivl Lies limited to 
the scholastio field. The RieatncbS of his rcpii- 
t a Li on a.s an exponent of Peter the Lorn haul, 
Aristotle, and Avciroc.s caused adininistiativc 
cliiLics to he put unon him. lie served as 
Provincial of his order in Germany, then na 
Grand Master of the Palace to Popo Alexander 
IVj and finally, in 1200, as Bishop of Uatisbon 
He assisted at the famoua Council of Lyons, bub 
Ills liciirfc was rntlicr in quiet atiulica and in hia 
tcachiiiR at ColoRiio Albcrtua was skilled in 
the science of his dav, a piolific author of 21 
folio vohimcg, a realist in philosophy, a fol- 
lower but not a Hliivish imitator of Aristotle, 
11 bold and discriminatinR IheoloRiiin, and a 
mastoi of dialectical method. Ilia influence 
on the Church has been le.ss Ilian that of Thomas 
Aipiinns, but his ThGofogme and com- 

mentary on the J)ook oj SeiiicnceH arc ainoiiR 
the Rreab literary achievements of mcdicvnl 
acholaaLicism P. U C 

Rcforences 1 — 

Opera (Pans, IROO-lflOD ) 

SiauAiiT A/fierlf/icr/rrnf, ir by Dianii (I-rfinrlon, 1B70.) 
Townsend. Great Sehoolmcn of the il/uifHc Ages. 
(Loiulon, IbHl.) 


ALBERUS, ERASMUS.— (c. 1(500-1553.) A 
German pastoi and achoolninstci Bom in 
Sprcudlmgoii, he became tcaclicr in Ursel, and 
afterwarda Rcncral aupcrintcndcnfc of the 
churches of Brandenburg He ia the author of 
Q Latin-Gciiimn dictionary, a book on moiala, 
and n luimbcr of pedagogic writinga, in Avliieh 
ho opposes the barbarona methoda of corporal 
punishment used in the schools of his time 

ALBION COLLEGE, ALBION, MICHI- 
GAN. — A cocdiicLiomil msLifciitioii, the move- 
ment to establish which wna begun in 1833 by 
three clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chiiveh. In November, 1843, the fiist building 
was opcncil, in 1849 the charter was amended to 
provide for the inclusion of a wonicjps college, 
and the eorpornte name bccanio Weslcj^au 
Seminary and Female College Inalituto.” In 
1801 this institution became Albion Callrgc, and 
was authorized to confer degreea. In addition to 
the College of Libcial Aita,admiaflion to which la 
by examination or ccitificate from nn appiovccl 
lugh school, the college inaiiiiftins a Conserva- 
toiy of Music, a School of Pen n ting, a Business 
Depai tmciit, niid a Preparatory School. A 
moclificd elective system of studies is in cfrect 
The degree of M A. i.i given for grachiato Btiidy 
The institution has established ci " Business 
Man's College Comae " of three ycaia, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of »Scioiicc; the re- 
quiromoiit'3 for ndmissioii arc the aamo ns those 
foi the Oollogo of Liberal Aria Twelve of tho 
10 mem b era of the College Corporation aic 
cleclcd by the Michigan and Dcijoit Coufci- 
eiiccs of the ^iilotliQdisb Episcopal CUurclu 
CollegD fralcrnitica have been established as 
follows* Delta Tau Delta, Sigma Chi, Alpha 
Tan Omega, Sigmii Nu, Delta Gamma, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, Alpha Cln Omega; the last tliree 
nro woman’s Bocietios There arc (1009) 27 
inembcrs on tho ms trii cling staff, 10 of wliom 
aic_ full profossoia. The btudenta luimboi 452, 
divided ns follows* College of Liberal Ai ts, 258, 
Conaeryafcoiy of Music, 187, School of Painting. 
13, School of Business, 70, Preparatory anil 
" Unclassified," 79 The grounds, binlduiga, 
and equipment were valued (1000) at 8250,000, 
the total annual income ia about §42,000, The 
average salary of a professor ia S1020. The 
Rev. Samuel Dickie is picsidcnt C (I 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, MYERSTOWN,PA. 
— Foiiiuled in 1902 by the union of Central 
Pennsylvania and Albright coUcrok It is 
coeducational, and offers plnssical and scientific 
courses, and inaiiilains normal and fine aits 
departments and prcpaiaLoiy school, giving a 
three years' course Admission is by certificato 
of an approved school or by cxaminaLion reqiiirp- 
mentg equivalent to three and a half yenrs' lugh 
achool course, Degreea arc confcried. There 
is a faculty of H profo'isors and adjunct pro- 
fessors Clollan Asbiiry Bowman, A.M,, Pli D,, 
is president 
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ALCHAYAMI, — Sco Omar ICiiAYYAiir, 

ALCHEMY. — Ancient and mcdicvnl chcnii.s- 
try, from wliicli our moclorn scion cc did nob 
wliolly free itself until Lavoigier {q v ) made liis 
oxtrnordiiiaiy cliacovoiicH in the mttoi’ part of 
tlieeiglitecntli century. The word la of doubtful 
oni^m Kiiiiia may have to do with an 

infusion/' or pcrlmpfl with the Circek fonii of 
I lie nntivo immo of l!lBy))t The prefix " al " is 
a couLiibutiou made to the teriu by tlic Ainlnc 
iviitora, to whom the Miildle Arc.s owed their 
kuQwlcdRc of the subject. Chomical aiilhstaiiccs 
and pioccsscs naturnlly cu^iif^cd the attcntuni 
of the n-iicieivt EKypiiaufi aa they gradually 
learned to work gold and Ailvcr, innko glnsg and 
euamelB, to color them, aud to dye fahvica. 
Tlicir success roused indefinite hopr.s that they 
\mgl\b be able to change Uic basci sub stances 
into gold and silvci, produce pi coioiis stones, and 
luayhni) dihcoYcr aoine drug thab would put 
to fliglit all form.g of discaiic. AcGordiiigly, 
when alchemy Diner gca hi the wnlinga of the 
thiid and fourth ecu tiny of our cm, ZoHimus, 

Syncsiiia, Oiynipiotlorus, and others, ibia traced 
back to Ilermca TrianicgiatiiH of mythical 
EgypliaiioiJRin, and contains, ulongwith certain 
practical and nnpractieal iccipos for allo 3 ’^s, 
broiiKc, glnss^ ciiamcis, etc,, avast accuiiiulnlLou 
of superslihon, inyeticism, and symboliflin. 
Tills is duo in part to the lesoinblanco of llio 
moi c startling chemical changes to tliose ascribed 
to inngic; in part to the srcicoy demanded by 
rntorprifaea which if kept to hiitihelf might en- 
TLcli the CorUuiatc discovcioA’ The alchemiat 
was fiom the hist a highly suspicious eJiaiacUw, 
open to AccubAlions of imitating gold nnd silver, 
brewing poisons, and comrorliiig with evil spiiits. 
We have a report that Dioclclinii ordered the 
hook of Iho ICgyptlaua coucemmg the traii«- 
iniitatiori oi gold and silver to he 

luu’ued. Alchcinyj like asUology, reached 
western Ihiropu in the tlnitceiitli ceiiCiiiy 
tlwoURb the Arabic wviLeis, and continued to 
flourish there, with all its diarcjui table accoin- 
panlincnta, for five hundred Ycais 

With oiii model 11 notions of tlie vaiioiis Lindg 
of atoms and the observed luus according to 
which they combine with one another into inuie 
or complicated molcciilca, it ia very dilTicult 
iiulet'd to syinp/ithisie with the spceuliilioiig 
and theories of the k lid die Ages. Indeed, one 
may suspect [hat a consider able part of the fan- 
taslie Lcriiiinulogy of aloliciny, Home of which can 
1)0 del ivecl from Egypt, W'as very obyeuro even to 
the adept. It is clear that evoiy one agiccd 
Lliat all tilings wcio composed of the foui clc- 
iiieiils, earth, air, flic, and water. Lend wiia 
cold and dry; liii, hot and wet, llie foriiior had 
the " coin])lexioii ** of baliiru, tho second of 
Jiipitci. Avicenna is said to have held that 
copper, which icSGiiihlod Venus, was nearest 
silver, and wa? coinposetl of quicksilver and sul- 
phur, heated for ccntiuios in the bowcH of the 
oartlk Roger llacou (qy), who abhorred 


magic and expreasea ninny reservations iii deal- 
ing with aatroiDgy, gives ua a good notion of what 
a thcughlfiil scholar in the latter jiart of tho 
tlurlcciilli century iniglit demn Llic mam pur^ 
po.sca of niche my, Tliu great object was Llio 
disco vciy of the secret of mrikiiig gold of I rail 
nnd silver of coppci, In this way not only 
would the state be gically aided, by n sufficieiit 
supply of the pivoious metals, hut, wlmt was far 
moic iinporlaut, life would Iio greatly i>roloiigcil. 

'' For that drug (aicf/ici«a) whicli should re- 
move nil impurities mul flonrees of eorriiiition 
finm the baser me Lais mid produce tlia purest 
of gold and silver would, it i.s l)(‘l|evcci by tho 
wiflcat of lucu, eliminate the souu'ch of cocnip- 
lion ill tlic liiiniaii l)od 3 ’ to such a degioe that 
life would he prolonged many ccuUiug^ ” (Opus 
Pfc Vf) Adam's body was so iicrfcctly 
tempered ami halaurvil that Lhe elements were 
held in ef I mil brill in, ami, had lie luib siiiiicd, 
he would have nijoycLl Homcllung like bodily 
1 nun or tall ty. Hacon niiggostg the prinnjilos 
upon which tins elixir or plniobophov’s hloiie is 
to be coinpoiindcd He liclieccs that liiinian 
life could be greatly prolonged ijy a coinbiiiatiou 
of gold, pearl, flower of sea dow, Bperninoeti, 
aloes, i)onc of n lag’s heart, flosli of Tyi iiui eiiake 
and of an rcthiojiiaii di’agon Tlicfio, the very 
high eg b aubliorilies ngrec, would, if riuliicod Lo 
absolute simplicity’’, so that they would not 
infect Olio another, pioduco Llic sovcioign irin- 
edy (suaiam mediana) The old alchcmislic 
conceptions linger in our tenuH, spiritH of Mine, 
nepm regia, (piicksilver, etc. 'J'lie scare li for the 

philoaOpUet'tiBtOuc led to mUeh e perl me iila Lion, 
and the discovery of new .siibspiiiees aiitl cnin- 
poiiiuls ami useful cheinicai piocchsos In llio 
latter half of the HcveutceiiLli eoiiLiiiy many 
new prep aril Lions wore ihseovcicil, Llio giiHOS 
begun IQ be disLiuguished, and the Fuglish 
chonii.st Iloylo (qv) (1020'IGI)1) cxrrciaed a 
decisive influcuec in eUniuuvting Cuvm chemistry 
the ancient belief iit occult propcrtiea. 

J II, Tl. 

Sco ni’Liclo on Ciikmistiu'. 

Rofercncesj — 

Beivtiih ox, M, On 0 iuc& f|c r Alrfiimto (Pam, 1&&5 ) 

Ciramte I'Juci/cIopddic, h v. AlthimtP. 

Koi’i', H. Dit Alcfiauic in dUcrci' ncucrer Zc\t. 

(IBflO ) 

^^lJn^, M M P. Storu of Alchemy nnd iho /Jc( 7 i?iJioi 03 
of CAciuisfry. (New York, LU<J3 ) 

ALCIAT, AXCIATI, orALCIATO (AHDHEA) 
— (1402-15i)0 ) IJorii at Alicato in Uui Jliiehy of 
Milan in 1402, and died at Pisiiiu 1550. He was 
Llio restorer of tho llomaii law, and tho Itcnnis- 
HaiicD leader who liroiight litoraluro Lo the aid of 
law " Tho luBtormns of Homo, her niitiqunrics, 
liGr orators, and jioet.s were called upon to chici- 
dalo the obsolete wouls and obgcurc ulliisiongor 
the Pandeeta; to which, tlie cailiei ns well as 
the more valuable and exLcnsivc povtiou of tho 
civil la IV, tliiij method of cinssjcal intciprota- 
tiou ia clucfly applicable." (Ilallam, Lifcratin e 
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of Europe, edition of Yol I, p 417-) lie 
] CO til led on Liw iit AviRiinn, RLilaii, Jloiirgca, 
Pans, Piivia, lioJfjRiia, and Fcirara Lvery- 
wliLM’c ho urged tlio lawyeia to AviiLo with purity 
mill rlog/vni‘c, and hnng Inw uUo lilcmtiiio 

Piacliour' liiwyoiH wero oiipohod lu him, 
for lie iiLLonipLod lo “ hwc(‘i) away Llie mhhisli 
of the (lid oonJIioting fflohHos, and thoir Hiildili- 
tioi" Ho w'lis iL nimi of Iho wide.sl ioniniiig 
111 lIki cMicvi'lo|]pdia of knowlodgo of Uic Limo.s. 
Ilosidoi his disLiugnislied iiosition as the ic- 
fornior of liiiv studios, Jin \ms Llio pionoonn the 
wiitiup of omldnins Ilciiry Ciussi, the urcab 
aiitlioi'iLy in oiiildiun lilrrabiiio, in liis edition 
(1S70) Cor Llio Iloihoiii Society of Anthms Al- 
cint'i EtnhlcvuUfim Fontrfi QtifUunr,hLiyii\ " If we 
would ilesii'G lo know what niiiuscd, and, mnyhe, 
iiislriicfccd llin men who woie lenuicly lUciato 
111 the middle of tlie si\.lc*eiiUi century, wa imi.sfc 
bCL'k some iini|iiidiitaiice witli worLs iiko Aiciat's 
Enibkiti'i, wliore ilie giaving-tool aLlciiipts to 
git'o a visililo form to the wndoin concealed in 
in(>ltoi‘s and rxemplifiod in .stanzas, whether 
of LiiLiii verse or of the veinacidar rhynics " 
ICmhlem hooks, ib innst ho also home in mind, 
wuie used by .sriKioliniisloi's lo assist in fitimii- 
hiting vci’rtC'Writiiig, fni rhetoiie, iind idso for 
en I Ivors a Li on study of languages, where the 
IcLLoi-jiichi ill connection with the device was 
given ill two oi more langnagcfl F, W. 

Hue I'lMJJiJiMH. 

ncrarcnccB' — 

Clio I s, 1 1 tSfinhrspLore and the Kmbkin IrrUcra. 

(JjCjilillJli, lS71i) 

ALCOHOL, THE USE AND PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL EFFECT OF. — This is a subject of very 
gmit H CIO nil lie in Lores till recent yewa, and one in 
which miicli exporiinciiiai woik lias been done 
wiLluniL very wide coiielnsiveresiill The subject 
hasinnclierliiealiona) iiUercsthoLlibcciuisoof the 
actual elTeel upon seliool cinldrcn whctlier 
u^eil directly oi by ihoii' paieiith, and also 
h.‘eiiiMe of Llie estensivi^ U•Rl^l{Uum lelativc to 
leinpi'i’iince Jii.striietion {q v ). llesiiUs can ho 
stall'd 111 a ten Inti ve foun only The appli- 
ealiiiii of 'uieh Kniorali/iitions as luive been 
I'eaclieil hliuiild not be iiastily niadt^ 

On riw [lira lion aleolioi liiis ii hlighlly stiinu- 
liilirig (dleet, in ('leasing .MunewliuL Liie aliH orp- 
in )ii of owireii The aronialin flaytns, bow- 
(‘vei, of wines, IhmiuIk'S, luul oLlier lii|(mi,s me 
fnuiiil Lo eM'i't a more luiMOifiil innuonce 
Ijiiui Llie jilriiliol Itself Tlie presence of [line 
alcohol alYei'Ls hiilivmy nr panerealie digr'i- 
iioii but sligliLly, when in model all' diluLioiia. 
(histrir secretion is powi'idnllv .stiimiliil(‘d 
by inoilciaLi* doses of aleolioi in (he .slomaeh, 
and digestion is not nntireiihiv letiiided 
as iofii^ as the ficiceiitage of aleolioi is lielow 
.“i per cent. The presenee of lo per cent 
of aleuliol may loLiiul digivsLix^e action one 
fourth, or even one third Aieohol causes 
dilatation of Llie blood vo.s.scla, and eonsoqiieiit 
liypcroTTiia, of tlic mucoiia lining along the 
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digestive tract, especially of tlie stomach, 
attending more or lass pemmneni paralyeia 
of the vaho-inotor imrvcs, A dcgcncrnLioii of 
the proper ghiiidnlm tii,.siies is also often attrib- 
uted to contimred use of alcohol, but these 
1CS11II.S lire by no menus coiiNtniib. Among 
the dige.stivc organs tlie most marlced clTect is 
piodueod in the liver, m wliicli growLli of con- 
nee live tissue IS .stimulated, giving rise to 
ciirliQsis, or n haidcniiig, of tiic oigan, whicli 
is nccoiiipamcd with degeneration of the liver 
cells proper and con sequent inipainncnt of 
function. Fatty dogcncratioii of tlie iivci coJi.s 
la often appnrcnlly caused by nciitc aleolioi 
poisoiniiK. 

With regard to the food value of nlcoliol, 
the balance of evidence seems to indicate Lliab 
aicniiol la utilized by the bodjj' like starches, 
fiiigais, and oil.s, only, however, if taken in small 
amounts It ig, \n fact, actually prodiicccl 
in iniiuite quantities in the various ti.ssues as 
one of the products of metabolism. It 
cleiirly nob a Li.s.sue-buildiiig food, and tlic train 
of clTecls set iip hy it is so complicated that 
the cvulcncc is still inconcluAivc wbetlier it can 
be considered oven a tissue-protecting 01 
liflsiic-saving food In all cases of piolongcd 
and severe tchlH of strcngtli and endurance, — 
inountain-cliiiibing, fatiguing expeditions in 
cold dimatca, athletic sports, — alcohol is 
alriclly excluded from tbe clicb 

Tlic conlimicd ii.sc of alcohol la recognized as 
an iiniiortiint caii.Hc in eases of shn veil'd, 
gnuniliu' kidney and chronic iJrighL’a disease; 
aiul also of djlatalion, ioqier trophy, and /ally 
inrilLiation of the lienrt, and in ciiihosia of Lbc 
blood ves'^cls, 

As exhibited in the ordinal y plieiioiiicna of 
acute inloxicnLion, more or loss maikcd accord- 
ing Lo individunl .sLisceplibiliLy and the ninounl 
taken, Lhc special toxic effect of nicoliol la on 
Lbc nerve centers Ileic Lhc lo9.s of coiiLiol, 111- 
hibUion, and even of tlm power of co/ndinnlion 
is clenily due lo a tlirowing out of function of 
the higher brain cenlcrH Fioin lii?ing nl first 
functional and pn^ssing off with the intoMcji- 
tioii, recent evidence is a ecu inula Ling Lo jirovo 
that degeneration of tlie ner\e cells iimy hn 
caused liv eontiiuicd u.se of nlcohol This 
dcKCUCiiilinn may ooeiir nnxnlicit’ 111 the ner- 
vous system — in the hniiii, s|iiiiiil cord, or 
sympalbetic ganglia, and if eelkn are (le,slrojTd, 
new cells do noL dexeloj), and Hi us Iho injury 
is pernuiiicnb Afa a result \ minus foiins of 
infiiuiily me thus diicrlly ciiu&cd by nlcohol; 
and lliPRO ciisi's anioiint to from 2r) pei cent to 
over !J0 pei cent of all ndnussionii Lo m.sane 
nsyluins. Perhaps the most senoiis gencTnl 
elTcgtof alcohol is Llie nniiaiicd oignmzatioii of 
tliii nervous .system in the o/TspriiiR of nlcohohc 
parentage Twenty per cent of all cpilcpLics 
aie Li need to tlua cause, 

Demme studied the histories of ten alcoholic 
and ten normal families, with the following 
reaulla — 
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Ten ALconotio Familibb Ten Nohmal Families 


No. of clHldicn . D7 
Deformed > ■ 10 

IcIioLlc , . . . Q 


01 

2 

0 (2 bnokirnrtl) 


E]jilc|jlic, chorclo 0 (ouD cpilcpllQ 

cured ?) 0 

Non-vmhla » , 26 3 

Norninl . . 10 (0 7) (17iiorccnt) 04 (88 6 per cent) 


A a ox pen men fc with two pnira of dogd, enre- 
fnlly lj[ilnnGC[l, the nmlca biotlicia and the 
fomnlcs sisters fiom two not closely I'chiLod 
litters, yielded a closely comparablo rogiiU 
Chciniciilly pure alcoliol, in amount not siilli- 
ciciib to cfiiiso poi'ccntihlo intoxication, waa 
given with the animnia’ mcala 


Alcoholic Pun 

No of wljclpa , (7-7-fl-3) 23 (17, <1 percent) 

DcIoTinwl . (2-3-lii-Q) B 

ISorii dend . . (2-2-2-3) 0 

Viable . , . . (l-O-O’O) 4 (17 4 per cent) 


Nohmal Paih 


No of whelps - d5 

Deformed . (l-O-O-2-O-O-O'l) 4 

Rocu <lcad , (O'O-O-O-O-G-Q-O) 0 

Vjnblo . . . (-l-.i’H-.>-5’0“3-0) 11 ([)0 2pcici-nl) 


Dfivcnjjort envi “Nor do I jiroiiOHo lo coiiNlrtrr ni 
nny detail Hie cfTeela of drills on germ plnsm Thu 
matter awniLs furtliiT invcslifiAtioii Mninwliilo (‘K^ 
pcrieiicc indicaLci Uiat Llin iniirriiiKO nf alruholiNls err- 
lamlv, and luohiibly nf ii-jeiBuf iiiiy drUR to pxlreiiii>3. is 
nsinemtcil witU devrevU'c de\ elopineut of oWspnuR, mid 
la, 111 in fur, iliifil " (A’wpcnics, Neiv Vork, lUlf), |l 5.) 


Public iuBLnictioji in the phyaiolog3^ and 
liygicne of alcohol was inacln tlio Hubioct of 
oxlmustivo iiivcsLii?atiou by the ComuiiLtoo bC 
Fifty, rcaulta of which me published in Vol. 1 
of I lie UcjiQvi cited below 

Many careful Helen tide expel i men ts in regard 
to the elTccts of the use of alcohol on muaculai 
xvoilt and mental activity linve been iiiado in 
recpiit ycaia In considoniig the results of 
these investigations the fii'r^b thing should be a 
woid of wui’iiing npainst hasty uml sweeping 
iufDronec.s Tlic o Hoc Is of alcohol me largely 
relative bo the amount of the dose, the kind of 
work clone, the length of the work, the par- 
ticular menial processes studied, etc 
The tests of the elTectii of alcohol on muscular 
work have been made foi the most pnit with 
the ergograph (5 v.), du lustiiimont which 
records the amount of xvork done by tlie con- 
traction of one finger or one arm in lifting n 
weight. These testa liavo usually shown that 
the amount of woHl pei formed hy a muscle in 
lacrensi'd by the use of alcohol, olther under 
cGi'taiii CO ucli lions, or in certain persons, or foi 
a CO i- Lain time Uhiially the 1111 mbei rather 
Uiim Llui height of the couliaclion is alfcctcd. 
Some Li Hied, the effect of alooliol is first to in- 
ci'cnso the miisciilar ability and then to 
cleci ease; it 

The method itaolf is not free from objections, 
Dspocially because certain psychic factors such 
ns auggesbioii and the like arc nob excluded, 
Pr Bivci'S, an English invcsligiitoi who has 


made very careful studies, attempted to rule 
out these mental factois hy disguising tiic 
alcohol given to his subjects, mixing it with 
other drugs P'or example, it wag nd min is Lei (‘d 
with a Koliitioii of pcpiiPiiiiiiil, no that the aub- 
jeefc wns uiiablo to tell whctlicr the mixture 
contained alcoliol or nob. Ou ceilain days 
10 to 15 CO of Lius mixtuio W'crc given iniiiic- 
dmloly befoic the LohI, uiul on other days Lho 
same 111 IX lure wUliout id coho I wan given 
Ruling out Ihu fiielors of iutcicst and sugges- 
tion ill tlii.s iiimiucr, only iiogativo resiihs 
were oh I allied, The work done hy tlio huli- 
jecta was ncillier inci eased 1101 diiuiiiislK'd 
Thiia the piiibiciii of the elTect of nlculiul 
even upon the iimflcuhu ability in n complux 
one, and yet the main rc.sult ecoins to be well 
catahliahcd, that, except when given in amid I 
doses, tlic cITeet of alcohol is to incrrase llie 
ability to do 11 ms c ill a i' work nt first and then 
to decrease it 

Tests of work involving mental pioccKses 
niid of memory and uasocintion diiccLly have 
been made by a miiiilioi of invcstigalois. the 
most iniportiuit of IheHC liy Kiaepcliii and his 
pupila and by Sprclit Te.sls of willing liavc 
ahow'ii a deeiraae in the amount of work done 
Caicful tests of men engaged in lypeseUiiig 
have shown a con.sidemhh* decrease iiiidei the 
iidlueiicc of model ate do^^es of /ilcoliol, and, 
while the luiinlier of perMius tested Llnis far 
is relatively biiiall, the inference m'citi.h to bn 
enliroly jusUlied Limb the genend elTect of 
alcohol Ih lo deereiise one’s woiking eapaeiLy 
ill HUcU QccupatUmH. alLliough the suliiect 
often has tlic fueling that he is doing mole than 
usual. 

Tests have nlso lioeii made of Llie olTect of 
moderate doscH of alcohol upon Huch iiUcllec- 
tiinl nrocesse.s ns coininiLtiiig to nicmoiy, fien 
and liabiLiial association, discniniiuiLiaii, and 
the liko 'J'lio re.suhs dilTei with ilic difinent 
111 Gill ill pi ores sea Le.sted, hut generally the 
clfeet of alcohol is Lo deerense tlir men Lai 
abilit3'' The si in pic ic action lime H Hhoiteiied 
somewhat at first Choice reaction times nic 
lengthened iSpceuli nssocia Lions arc often 
iiiereaserl, but^ iii geneial the power of both 
flee and habitual nssocialioiirf is deci eased, 
The flhilitj’ to add is dccrca.sed, the powm of 
coinniitliiig Lo inoinuiy i.s d(‘Ci cased, A lie 11- 
tion as tested hy the nhility to strike a dot on a 
revolving diuin is decreased. 

All of these pioeeHse.s le.sLed me cDUHiilerahly 
compl(‘N SpeeliL has tried to lest the cAVet 
of aleohol u[)on the siinpleHt men Lai proeesseH, 
choosing tin* HcnsnlionH of suiinil and U sLiiig 
the initial Ihresliold, tliiiL is, the least sound 
that eiin be hoard, iiiul tlie diHeiiiniaaLioii 
thioshold, that is, the smallest dill'cieiice be- 
tween tivo sounds that cun l»o noticed The 
striking result wna round that the elTecb of 
alcohol on these two thiesliohls is difTcrenb. 
The imtial threshold is dimiiushcd; the dia- 
criminnlioii threshold is incrensed] that is, 
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undor thr influnicp of alcohol, a louver souml can 
Vjg heard, but the difTcrciice between two 
aouiicls muflb bo Ri'cator in ordoi that they may 
bo distinRiuahcd. The pxplanation Riven these 
oppo.sitc rosnltH is open to doubt. The olTcct 
of aloohul ia to imiTow the apan of con- 
seiousiiesa and apparently to dccireaae the 
mcmoiy Ah a le.siilt of this only the hiiirIo 
B ound IS nltended to, and other stimuli are not 
noticed The one HeiiHntion alLemled to fills 
the whole of conseioiiSTU'SH (hiijacciiioiiLly 
a lower Houiitl than \iH\ni\ onn be dislinRinahrdj 
init 111 ca«e of two sounds the fii.Ht fudc'i out 
or IS Imuhhed from coiiHOiousiiess as soon as 
the ficeond is no bleed, iiiul tJonsequeiUly the 
two cannot be held lOROllici iiiul compared as 
ill the norm ill condition. SpeohL liiuls that the 
oITects of anudl doses of alcohol arc tlic aanio 
in kind as the elTocts of large doses, and that 
the lesults of taking alcohol are cumulative 

The chief results of all these investigations 
of tlio olTcdb of alcoliol on mental ability nio 
appnronlly the fohosving’ Ibe .senaovy-motoT 
activity is incicaseil, the ability to commit to 
mciiioiy and the power of association and tho 
more complev mental i)rocc.ssf*s in general arc 
deciflQHod. The oricct of small doses on mnscii- 
lai' ability docs nob hoom to bo appreciable 
Svhon the p.sychio factois of .sugge.Htion and the 
like aio luled out Tho effect of laiger closes 
is to inciease the imisculai ability nt iirat and 
llieii den ease it In general the imnicdlato 
e (Teels of nioileinte doies of alcohol of from 
ao lo iO CO. in to inereuHC muscuhir ability aiul 
lo deerensc the mental ability. The imme- 
diate elTect of large doses is to deci’ensc tho 
mental aliihlv, and the effect of such closes 
persists foi n long time, perliaps for 48 hour.s 
T\\q dc]n’CHSiug clYocLs of alcohol in general 
have been clcai'ly .shown. 

No adequate invesLigationa of the effect of 
alcohol upon tho inonLal ability of children 
have been made ; but the stiiclie.s by Kendo 
on 2{j childrui indicato that tho effect is aiinilar 
to tliat in case of adults And there scenia to 
be the luoic rcafion for foibiddiiig altogether 
the use of alcohoiio stimulants to chiUhcn and 
youth ; for during the period of development 
at all events the mental activity should be 
Bpoutnneous, \vithonli mteTfcrcniiO from dvuga 
of any kmd, and the cfTcct, even of moderate 
doses of alcohol, is probably to rclaid mental 
dovelopTueut. 

In view of the inadefpmLe in ves ligations 
already made, the Piierinl psychic effects of 
alcohol can hardly bo alnted (lognmticnily. 

C. l\ IT. AN1>W. II. B 

See TuMpViUANCiw, iNBTiuTiyi’um iti, for ti difi- 
cus.sion of tho more directly^ educational 
aspect of this topicj and for the legislation relat- 
ing there Lo 
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ALCORH AGRICULTURAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE^ ALCORN, MISS.— 
A coeducational iiisLitiition for white students, 
founded by the Soutliein Presbyterians in 
1828 as Oakland College, and taken over in 
1871 by tho slate. Tho present title was 
adopted in 1878 to obtain the benefits of tho 
act of Congress of 1B02 A state appiopria- 
tion of about $15,000 a year is received. A five 
yeais' pioparalory course, leading up to tho 
four years' eollogc acicntific course, is offciod, 
upon the completion of winch tho degree of 
B jS is given Adnua.sion requirements are, 
however, vague and indefinite. DcparLmeiiLs 
of agriculture, inclus tries, fine arts, and nurse 
training are also inaintamed. The faculty 
inckidca 5 profess oi’a, 3 assi.stanb profeasora, and 
12 lustructora and assistants L J* Brown, 13.S,, 
18 the president 

ALCOTT, AMOS BRONSON (1700-1 8SS). 
— -ID due a tor and author, waa born at Wolcott, 
Conn., Nov 29, 1709. lie was casenlinlly 
sclf-cducatcd, having received an abbrcviaLccl 
course in the comiuou schools and acaclc- 
luiGs of New England. In 1813 he took 
up the itinerant occupation of peddler of small 
wares and subseuplioa hooks, wbiek look 
him into most of the stales of the Union, lie 
began his career as a teacher in Connecticut in 
1823, and his fiobool at Ghcahirc soon attracted 
widcspicad notice by the oxamplca of improve- 
iiionfc which he set. Single deskfl were auliati- 
lutcd foi the long bcnclica and double and 
thrcc-soatcd desks, the pupils wore provided 
with slates, pencils, and blackboards ; a school 
libiary was calabllshod ; light gynmastio cxer- 
ciscH were IntTodiioocl’ the children wero 
encouraged to keep diaiics and to make coHce- 
Lioiia of common objects, and ho broke away 
from the old rule of sevcio and indiscriminate 
punishments, and subatituted therefor appeals 
to the affections and moral sentiments of the 
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children. Of his rourso of atiidy he wrote, 
“It it 3 adajitetl profcwcdly lo tl»c wanh niid 
genius of the young iiiiiul , it rcfciH to childrcii, 
and lb insi.ita Umt phihlrtn nrc the hcht indgi'a 
of wlmt mccta then niuiH niid feeliiiRs,” Ilia 
scheme of niouil trniiiing wna iho most mtioniil 
and cliihoralo in the nnimls of early Aiiiciicuii 
ethicatioii ICaunlly iinpoi taut was the hclionie 
of idiyhical tniinuig. It _ aimed to train the 
physjnpl powci^ in rdiitiun to the prnetiral 
uses of life. U piDYided special OMireiM’S for 
the eye, the oin, tmd the voire, ^Ynh eniphftSH 
on such games uh huhiiiciiig, jiiniping, hopping, 
swinging, niulrnniung IIis pfiiieiples of inLol- 
Icctual education may be briefly siinimmized 
as follows T follow imturo; employ the known 
to indijco the unknown, bench by mmUIc and 
tangible obJoetB, iiy oral, ilbistrativo, ami 
fiunihiu' methods, biing all of the powei.s of 
the mind into harmnnions devclopinenb and 
c^ciciso; prepare the mind to iiivestignLc foi 
lUclf , make experiment tlie te^t of theory and 
the basis of fact; coiwilb the iiiiiids, genius, 
and habits of the pupils; fuinish ccinhtnnt 
employment. Tlic Rchool was open in the 
oveiiinga for story-telling, plays, and games 
SGlf-govcrnmcnt wna a noltiblo feature of tlio 
Chosliu'O experiment A Biipcnnlciulcnt, a rc- 
coidei, a lilirniiau, and a conservator — selected 
fioin t)io school mcmhoifl — cooperated with 
the teacher Rcforin.5 so pronoun cod were not 
to pa'is imcballcngcd, and Iilr AlcoU fspon met 
wltii Dudlrsa oppo.sition, not only from liH 
patrons but from liin collenguca. lu J826 
lie went to llo^ton, where he opened an infant 
Gcliool and piibliahcd his Ob.mYUiOu.t ati the 
Principles and jMcihods of Infant Instmction, 
which in some reapccts was an exposition of I ho 
PcstaloaKian metbod He was called to Phil- 
adelphia in 1830 to accept n position in a private 
flcliool coiuUicLcd by William Iliisaoll, but four 
ycaia later he icturncd to Dos ton and opened 
the famous Temple School Here he ro|)entod 
tho experiments of the Chcabiic school, and 
introduced innovations which shocked tho 
pcdngogic repose al bis conservative coiitciTi- 
poi lines lie hod as a9.sistant teachers in 
tho Temple School two women who later 
became dlafcingulslicd in American cducatLon 
and letters Elizabeth Pnimei Peabody 
iq.v.) arid Snrah Alargaret Fuller, afterwards 
the Marchioncf>9 d'OsNoll Miss Peabody's 
book, Record of H/r yllco/t’s c^'cmplifyhtg Ihe 
Principles of Moral Cnltuie (Poston, J835), 
gives ai^ adnurablo pen picture of tlic Temple 
School j and Mr. Alcott's daughter Tiouisa May 
in liei fjittle Men utilized many of the incidents 
of the experiment in her imaginary Plumfirld 
School 111 1836 Mr. Alcotfc piibbalicd tho 
first volume or his Conversations mih Children 
on the Gospek, and a year later the second 
volume appealed. These book.s met with a 
storm of _ cnbiCLsm from the nlLin^orhhQdox 
which ultimately caused the downfall of hia 
school. The Boston expciimeub mot the 


hearty approval of such welUlcnown cdiica- 
Ijonal hnidci-s as ITorace Miuin, Henry Jlarnnid, 
Tho may II Galbiiuh'L, Uulnh Waldo JOinphson, 
\Yi\UeT 11, Johiu^on, and Wdbiim 1*^11 pry Chiiii- 
niiig; hut llie opposilioii from rousoivalive 
ami Lraditioiud heiionlniPii ruined hbe hnjuifuil 
mipportof Iho school, and it had to lio given up 
111 1831) Hill not MiiiLinoaii, ufUu liei‘ rcUiin 
lo ICiighind froiu Aiiiericn in 1837, publi.HbPtl 
what hliij iiUeiuhsI Ui he a ciuicntiiro of the 
Temple School. It eaiur lo the nUuutum of 
.biincB Vienepont (bvnvi'H, an Eiigbsli plnliin- 
lliropist mid fornioi iis.sfu'iiiU' of Poslalozi'.i. 
He Miw in Imr ljurk‘s(|uc ilm geniuiiP Pp.slaloz- 
ziaii spiril iiiul iiieMiod, urul at oiice oppuod 
coi'l’cspondojicc wtlU Air AlcutL and jiio- 
iioiiiircd hull Lho fciue siicces.sor (if llie Hw'ihh 
refoimer An Engbili PesLnloz/iaii bchool 
which Cl reaves oi gam zing nt Tin in was 

limned HiO Alcott llouso, in licninr of the 
Ainriieiiii U’lichor Alcott subsccinenlly made 
a trip to England, but CbcaveH Imd died liefnro 
ho I’oaclicd Lliero The In.st fifty yearh of his 
life Alcott (lovoLf'd to tho study and Loapliiiig 
of philosophy. Ills eonlnbntum.H to tin* hliua- 
tiiru of cducfitioii will be found iii the diurn- 
can Journal of ICditcaiwn (1820-1831), the 
American Anmlji of fJdncation (1831-1887), 
and the early volumes of the A in pii can InstiLuto 
of Instruction. Dining bis rinsing ycaia he 
took uii active jiait in tbo condiieL of Ihe 
Concord flehooi of Philostiidiy Up died at 
Concord, Mass, Maicli -1, 1888. W* 8 M. 

IloferoTicofli — 

R^wiioiiN Memoir of A IJrcnison Alcott in Doraard'a 
.pppricoJi ./ownifii o/ ICduf:cition (1H77, Vul XXYII, 
nil 2^rj-2,lfl) 

Saniioiin mid IIaiuiis. A /Iro/i^'ioH Alcod — /-ly® 
tmd P/d'loTDji/iw (UnsUiTi, |V»'>’k) 

MoNnoE.W iS HistorV of thr J*ciitnloiz\an Movemeui i7\ 
lha CiiUal Sinks (8yrnLUfl(', lUO.! ) 

alcott, william ALEXANDER (1798- 
1851)). — Educational writer, cdiieatod in the 
public acliools of Coiine client and at Yale Col- 
lege; teacher In 111011111^1^^1*11001*1 of ConnecLleut; 
iii.stitutQ Iccturci* in New T'higlnud ; UBSocinte 
editor of the American AunaU of Efhicatton , 
nuthoi of Const} ucli on of Mtuol Ho uses t A 
Word lo Teachers ^ on Penmanship, and 

Confessions of a .Schoolmaster , also of nummoiis 
articles in cducalioUftl join mils. W. 8. M. 

ALCUIN (ALCHUINE , Lat ALCUINUS or 
ALBINUS , called FLACCUS at Uie Pnlnee 
School) (73ri-80d), the ndviacr of Clmrle- 
maRiie, ^v^\^ born of noble NortJmmlirian pavenl- 
ago about 785 A. f). Edueated al llie ScIiodI of 
York, under the wupervi.siini of Ardibi.Hlion Eg- 
bert (7^,). lie waa (iihI the favoiilo inipil and 
then the bclovctl coHeaguo and li nvcliiig com- 
panion of the master, yElbpit; ami finally, 
wlipu in. 7GG /Elboit became arcliluRliop, hia suc- 
cessor, jointly with Eaiibald m tlic conduct of 
thu flcliool. Ho waa ordained deacon probably 
S4 
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in 707 (he never received priest's orders), and 
contimmd to tcdcli and tvavcl till in 77 B 
iElberb's resignation and Eanbald's consocia- 
tion ns aichbishoj) left him undisputed head 
of tho school, while on iElbcrt’a death in VSO 
lie apparently inherited hia master's library 
AUeady hia joiiriioys nnd tlic influx of foieign 
stiulonta to York had iiitrodiiccd him to many 
continental acliolavs, — nnd now, going to 
Home to prQGiitQ the 'palhiLiii for fiiuilialcl, ho 
mob Charles fclio Oicat at Pavia, in Mai eh, 781, 
and induced to transfer hia acivicca, fiist 
Icnlalivciy nnd then permanently, from the 
Nortiuunbiian to tho Frankiali kingdom. 
Till 71)3, however, his work for Charlc.s was 
only in term! I to lit. He appeared in Mercia 
in 786, ns a Noitlimnbrian commissioner in 
attendance on tho Papal Legates, and tigam 
in 790 as nil envoy sent by Charles to make 
peace with OfTii, nnd then Noi'thumlirinn affairs 
occupied him till 793. liut in 791 he waa 
picscnt at the Synod of Fniiilcfort, nnd, vnnoiis 
causes having pro von ted hia obeying Fanbakra 
flummons to York in. 795, the murder of tho 
Nortliiimbriau king in 700 finally determined 
liiin never to icbiiin to England, Hoping for 
letiieincnb at I'ulda, ho wns allowed only to 
oxcliango his work at the palace for the task of 
ctttabliftluug a model monastic school aq Abbot 
of St. Maitin'fl at Toiira Jlerc ho spent Ins 
last years in study, teaching, and devotions, 
paying at first aik aumial visit to the Court, and 
carrying on in letters, trcntiscs, and even m a 
public diapiitiitioii at Aachcji (piobably in 790), 
a lengthy contioversy with tlic Adoptlonist 
horetics whose tGiiohinga had lately spread fiom 
Spain into SouLhcrii Qaul, Uufc in SOI in- 
creasing ill lioalLli obliged him to delegate all 
sociilar tas][s to othen, though lie still wrote 
and studied. lie died on Whitmmday, May 
19, 80 J 

Lacking na Alenin wns in heroic qualities, — ■ 
ill daring and in originality, — • there was much 
that was attractive in his character Pine 
and devout, patient, kindly, and liumble- 
111 Hided, he was goner o us in the love and ad- 
niiiation he lavished on men of ft abroiigcr type 
Above all things he was CiiithCnl — faithfvd to 
Ills master Charles, to the See of Home, to tho 
orthodoxy of his teacher, s, to the moral stand- 
aid by which he guided likm.scll and judged 
others, anti to the nompclling sense of duly 
which inatlo linn forget pain and weakness in 
hia cngoiiie.ss bo be cvei gniiiiiiR and giving tlio 
Li'ciiaiires of wisdom and com bating error with 
the vveapoua of author Ity and precedent . Lii 
some degicc thi« liiimblo fidelity stmula iii tho 
way of a just estimate of liis woik. He was 
80 Tniich tho inabrunicnl of others, tho oxccnlor 
of their wishes, the medium for tranainitting 
tlioir Idaching, that the personal element is 
hard to evaluate Ilia voluminous writings 
arc not in general edn cation al, but consist 
mainly of letters and poems, contiovcraml, 
theological, and liturgical cojnpilationa. There 


are, however, trcatiaea on grammar, rhetoric, 
and diftlDctic, with two short dissert ationa and 
vnnoiia letters on ^ nabronomioal problems, 
mainly in connection with the calendar. 
Works on muaic, arithmotio, and geometry, 
mentioned by Alenin's biographer, are not 
known to exist, Tho G) ammaiica begins 
with a sliort dialogue De vera philosophia be- 
tween a maatcr and ft nupil. which indicalcs 
Alcuin'n viewi* ou education. Like most 
mcclioval wiitcra, he makes the Goinprchension 
of the Scriptures the ultimate aim of study; 
but, insisting on the need of enlightenment from 
on liigli, lie urges also the necessity of hum an 
effort, and declares the Seven Liberal Arts 
cssontinl to the attaiiimcnl of wisidom, In the 
second dialogue, in which the personoi are 
Alcuiii ftiid hwo boys, a Fiatik and a Saxon, 
ho defines Giammar, incagcrly enough, as the 
^'science of written soiiiida, tlio guardian of 
corrert speech and wntings," aiul, though enu- 
merating t wen by-six parts of the aubjcct, 
actually confines himself almost entirely to 
accidence and etymology, a aupplcmentary 
De Orlhographia, however, coiTOctiiig the 
Turonica rushcitas of Ins pupils at Sb Mnrtiii'.s 
Tho De Rhetorica et Virlitlihns discusses the 
uses rather than the natuic of Illiclorui Tlic 
dialogue foim, eliaiacbcnati cully Auglo-Snxmi, 
is retained, hut the spenlccrs arc here Alenin 
and Charles himself. The ticatmciit of the 
subject, based on Cicero ancll.^idorc, is meager. 
The De Dialcciica deals with the dialectic art 
itself, not merely its applications, but is ncitlici 
ongliinl nor adequate, though dialectic is dc- 
claiod iiGccasary to the study of theology. 

Tlicsc fcl’catisca would by thcuwclves hardly 
entitle Alcuin to a high place m the roll of 
medieval scliohiia, but they afford no safe 
critevion of either hia own attainmciita or bis 
educational success. Granted that Ins knowl- 
edge of rhetoric nnd dialectic was superficial, 
that lie Wfts igiioiant of Hebrew and scarcely" 
leas .so of Greek, yet at least his gramjnaticiil 
studies wcio wide enough to give him aramiliiir 
acquaintance not only with patristic wiitingi, 
but with some Latin classics, especially with 
tho poets whom to the last he loved to quote, 
and a capacity for wilting, not only facile 
though faulty and uninspired verses, but Latin 
prose, which, if nob invariably coirect^ wns easy, 
simple, and dignified. And, again, it was not 
as the writer of textbooks, — imperfect sum- 
maries of oral teaching, — bub ns a Minister of 
Ed u cation to Cliarlcs, and qs tho maslei whose 
peiaoual tcachiug stiittulaicd the i uteres t and 
1 Ildus try of pupils, men and women, of every 
rank and age, that he did Ins rnal work for learn- 
ing. Ib ia indeed impoijsililc to appraise 
exactly his shore in. tho Carofingian Hciiaissance 
He was undoubtedly the confidential advisor 
of Charles in his educational schemes, they seem 
flometimea to follow Anglo-Saxon precedents, 
— and tho Advwniiio Generahs nnd the letter 
to Abbot Haugulf iu particular, bicn thing 
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Alcuin'a very apiiit, may even h(i-Ve been drafted 
by lii 3 pen. II u I lOoio Hi an this cmnuit bn 
iiud. And, while lib letters Hiow us the horn 
tencher, — imtiojit, coiiHidorjitc, iiKlefatijrablo, 
dt‘votea to his task; con li dent of the sunediicH.s 
of Ins vocatinii, — they give little or no de- 
tailed iiifoimation u,h to Liui iiiethods and 
rcsiiU-? ol all Ills labors Thus the viduo ol 
Ins work ja left to bn surniiHed fioiii the vi^or 
wliirli after Ins death still marked the schools 
wiicre be bad tnuftht, — from the aebU'YD- 
inonts fd biH own pupils, or his fello>Y Inimviwa, 
— and from the peiHsfccnne of the nonsorvn- 
livc, i\b opposed to tho oveatWe, impure of 
the iiitelincLiml revival, all Lhiouj^h the dark 
pcijod of feudal strife and anarchy, till the 
dawn of a greater revival lU tliG twelfth 
con tiny 

iSce also the aiticic on CiiMi luma gnu and 
E nucA'rioN, G. J. 13, 

Referonccs : 

Alcuin Opera Omtiia. Tilfl T’Vnbeii a vols 
bTicj>v>5>:, (jf. V A feu in of Voxt, (liOudDii, 100B> 
y^icfi(>rt«ry of N'aUonai H^ograpfpf 
Ditlionary 0 / lUoffraphy. 

Duj'i/V, A IhoQTaphy of /Ifcum (Tunra, IH70) 
CiAhKoiN. C i w Alcioii. /Jia fijiit /Jia n'o>/c 
(konduri, loDl.) 

IKmj-lin, F Jiiagraphu of Atnttn (Rpmuqs. 1873 ) 
flAUCit, A K^rcheiifiescIncMc JJeiiiscfiftijiiis. [Ile^lMiril, 
Ithniou JitflfcncycjojknPe /ilr TJrofesIftiihatJia TAcoNyic, 
3Lp AiiflaBo. 

IjAfonur, J 11. 7JJo£?rn7)/n/ o/Alrr^in fLoiivinn, 10151 ) 
Loiibntjc, F n^oora))hy 0 / Ahntn (Ilullo, lH2D ) Tr 
by j M. Bice <Iauk(oi\, IH.17.1 
MovNiKii, F. DworaphU af Alenin (rnrin, IfjoS ftiid 
ihg;3.) 

Wattlniiacii.'W I^eutschhwla G£srhK)itsqucl!fti,Xo\ I, 
A F. jLIciun aiui Uic fCiac 0 / (lie Cltri^linn 
ifchools, (Gieat Edncjilorrt.) (LonrlDn, laUJ ) 
WtiiNion., K Jiiography 0 / Alenin (Pnih'rborn, JS70 ) 

ALMN, JOSEPH. — Educator and author, 
born at Cairo, N.Y , Jan 4, 1807; Ddiieuted in 
public 1111(1 private schools, at Brown University, 
and Prlncoloii Tkcoioi?icid Seniiimry; prolcasoi 
in William College (1835-1852) mul in Lufay- 
ette College U852-1857); proaidentof JelTcrson 
CollcRo [i8&7-18G7) and principal of khc f^tatc 
KoriTiiil^ School at Albany (1867-1872); author 
of JWiics, Logic^ Political Economi/t Cmcs, 
luid JiUeflCctuaf Plido-ioplii; , (lied at New 
York City, Aug. 30, 1885 W. S. M 

ALDEN, timothy (1781-1830) — Edu- 
cated in tiu! di.'itrict .sehooln of Mns'^ftehustitta 
and nt Itai-vaid College; teacher in public 
acliooU aud aeaclonnes; prefeulcut of AUe- 
Rhciiy CollogD (1B17-J831). W. S M. 

ALDHELM (fldO (?)-70fl) — ^ An English 
scliolni imporlQiU ui the history of ediioation iis 
one of the most brillinnt of the scholars trained 
at the Cantcrbiivy sahaol founded about (1GB 
by the Archbiahop Theodore and Hie Abbot 
Adrian (f/a.), The school gavo a new jinpidac 
to learning, though it would be an eiioi to 
suppose that learning had fallen asleep alto- 


gether between the Iloimiii niilitniy evacuation 
and the coming of Aiif^iistiiie in 51)7. 'J'lip 
Bcimol 01 .selmijl.s fnundotl in East Anglia by 
the joint elTnrts of King cSigbeiet, the JlUrgun- 
dmn Ibslion Felix, and tiu* Irish monk FnrHii in 
(130 ilepeiuled for Leiiehera on '' iiedngogiiea an (I 
innslui’s nru»r tim ciJ.stom of Kent" (Bed(‘,//i,s/ 
Ecclc.'i , c xviii), wlit(‘h sboUH Unit llie Uoiiiun 
imperial schools in Kent Mirvivi'd the Saxon 
ondiiught, Ahlheliii liiiiuicdf lepu'sented the 
older eidUire, for, liivrn at SherinjriU', lie bad as 
bih leiicber the faiuuuH Irish leiirhei Mnddulf 
of MiilineHhiiiy, who liiinself le))! e.s('iiled, afi 
Eiu'sjv leprest^iiled, the iiuperud tuvdition, 
On Hie nniviil of 'J'hoodoHj and Adnan, Ahllielm 
at mice joined Lheiu, and fioiu Ihriii and llieir 
varK'd liliriuy uequived a iiuifcuuul ki\o\YU 
edge of (heck and Latin, iia well ns, theic 
is rensoii to believe, Ileluvw We know from 
famous Aiigln-Saxoii and inedievnl documeulH 
that the .stiulv of IIolui'U never C'litirely dioil 
out Tho calls of hviiuing woic ko hihisIoiiL 
that Aklhclm joined the (‘aiiterhuiy Hchrml a 
aecoiul tunc in fnitlici' senieh far knov ledge, 
lie was a ivoithv seholar of n Helioid that 
rendered possible the giont litnriuy niovenienl 
winch wan to bo clowned liy Ale uni. B(‘dQ 
tells iH that as late na 732 Hieie were .seholai.H 
to whom (Jrcok and Latin Mere uh fmnilinr 
an thou niUivp loiiguo. Aldliobn, Hip eliief 
scholar of hi.s ngc, did iiiueh to htieiigHien the 
inoveincnt As Lbe Hiieeessor of Mruldidf iii 
the inonusLerv at Midmeaijuiv, und ns the luai 
Bishop of Shiu'lioine, he did rniieh lo iiinitiply 
houaps of leaniiiiR and to spiead culture. 
By liifl pAiviiey to llomo m the tbiys of Pope 
Sfti’fiiiia, he may he siiid to have paved tho 
ivay foi the fnnnaliuii of the Sa\cni Snliool of 
lUiiue by' Iuh kuismiiu luc, king of the \Ycsl 
iSaxoius, III 727 (/'7oi£!.f 7/is/ojfVo uni, Rolls ed. 
Vol. I, pii 3CS-3flU, and S(’e MAriiii-nv Pah in) 
IiiG himsdf ivas indeed an eduouLimialist 
worthy of liiH nge for “he lured Hie hevvicea 
of tMO most skilful Leueliorh of (lieek fioin 
Athens," (iSaJUlys.) But Aldlielm wUh not 
merely ii scholfti and tin* in at nf the line of 
scholais who adouicd the eighlh centiii’y in 
England lie ivns also a fnnuniH builder of 
churches, and at least one of Ins liuildings 
still Hurvivea We inny see in Ibis dun cl i- 
hinldiiig inovonieiii Hie ongin of that leehniejil 
IrniniiiR m eliuicli schools whieii was enjoined 
by lh(i English Canons of the year flflO Ald- 
liebn died in Hieytuu' 700, in the w'onden dim eh 
of DoiiUnig iiciu ^Yeils, niid iio was buried id 
Alalmcshuiy, itself one of Hie iiiosb famous 
of the early ceiitois of ediieation. Home 
of AUlheWh Mcruiy \Yink luJiliil exlaw L sv\ eh 
ns Ins l)c Lavde VirgimlaUft (wliuJi W'a.n dedi- 
cated to mid is evidence of the UaLiii eiiitiiic 
of the AblicRS of llarkiuR ivud her nunti), i)c 
Laiidibu& Virgimmi and an cdncntional work 
on the uvitiiig of Latin verse entitled Liha 
(ic »?cp/enniia (see the Dictioumif of Nolional 
Diooraphy) J E O, db M, 
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ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD (1772^1051). 
— Hiatonaii and theoloRian cchicatcd at Wash- 
ington and Leo Uiiivcraity; president of Ilamp- 
clou Sidnay CqLU'RQ (1707—1000) and of Union 
(Jollcgo ill Georgia (1810-1812; profcasoi m 
Pnneotou Thcologicnl Seminary (1R12-1S51); 
niiLlior of //zs^njy of Ihe Log College, Oullmcs of 
Murnl SciVnre, and of ivnincYOiia theological 
and historical worlcs. W. 8. M. 

ALEXANDER DE VILLA DEI (or VIL- 
LEDIEU). — A nntivo of Idaiulcis who 
/jfiiinslietl dunng the lattor twelfth and early 
till r bee nth ronfcunc.s. About 1119 he wrote 
a Liitiii gramniai, a part of winch if3 the Boc- 
trinale, one of the most famous iiiul most 
widely used of all textbooks It is composed 
in voisc, and consists of 2045 lines, 107^1 of 
which are devoted to etymology, 470 to syntax, 
and 1095 to quantity, accent, aiul figiiiea* 
Niimnvoua maiiusGiiiit copies yet exist, niul it 
went through almost 300 piintcd editions, 
Aa Ml uitruductory IcKt it went fnv to replace 
tlio older oiiea, such as Doiuitiis and rrjsciaii, 
Us popwhu'ifcy was due pivrLiivHy to its metrical 
foiin which I'ondci'ccl it easier to iiicinorijsc, 
The prevailmg method oC deincntiuy mstnic- 
tioii was by inrmoiizing of the complete text 
lid logical avrangoinnit and distinctions ap- 
pealed to the dial re Lie into rests of the timc.s, 
and in addition ib included more of a vocahu- 
huy drawn fioin C3iristiaii auLliois, niul incor- 
porated many of t)io changes in the language 
which had ocounodmilisequeiil tollio construc- 
tion of the earlier texts. The general use of 
the trxt obtained for its a.uthoi the title of the 
"Aristotlr of Cirmninnr"; but for the aamo 
reason the text chew the special opposition of 
the onily humanists, and it was goncially dis- 
caidcd early iu the Rixtecntli couLury, 

Reforonceal — 

ADbUHOW, I* The Srvcfl Liberal ,,lr/8 (lOOO ) 
NKUDKhMi, K. J Dua Bocirii\(\lc, (l!s«.5 ) 

HKjeiriNO, in cmitnir^i/a Genoamaa Polagogica, 

Vol. XII. 

ALEXANDER I, OF RUSSIA —See Russia, 
Et)UCATioT^\.n Systems or 

ALEXANDER, THE GREAT. —Born 350 
n.c , died 323 n c. IIois interesting to us m this 
place not as couquoror and sohlicr. but in his 
capacity ns pupil of Aristotle and piitioii of 
Greek loLl.m, lie ivns first committed to 
the care of Lanlce, his nurse, wlio loved him 
as Ji mother nnd whose cliildren nftonvarda 
served him to the death. At the age of fl, 
ho fell under the euro not of an ordinal y 
Greek pedagogue, the typical cliapcrouiug 
slave, but of u man of loynl birth, Leonidas, 
a atneb disciplhmriau who taught the lad 
tcinpoiaiicc and economy, and perhaps gave 
him an cxanaplc of the martinet which Alex- 
ander was not slow to imitate in later life. 
At length his father, the royal Philip of Mncc- 


don, recognizing that it was better to influcnco 
the youth by arguincat than command, sent 
for Aristotle, ns the most learned and saga- 
cioua of philosophers, to come to Imn. Alexan- 
der wna at this time 12 years of ago Tlio 
two formed an extraordinary conjunclion. 
for, as Zell saj^s: ^'Thc one had the power and 
the call to master ami tuId the world. The 
other had discovered and subjugated a new 
world for the hutnain niiad aiiil for science " 
Alexander becaiiio n jiupil in Aristotle's school 
at I\Iic/a, where the great master wn,g woiifc lo 
walk through the grove with his pupils or teach 
them from liis gicat a Lone chair Althougli 
AiisLoLlo decliiiod tho soiicitations of AIcx^ 
niuler, who ascended tho Hladedonian throne 
111 330 II. c, to accompany him on bis warlike 
expeditions, a dose corrospoiideiico and friend- 
ship appears to liavc been long maintained 
botween tlic'iD two, in so mo rcspcctfl the great- 
oab figuvefi of the llelleiiic age; iml it la sig- 
iiificanfc that oa the dentil of Alexander, the 
Stagirite philosopher was coiUpcUcd to quit 
Athena on blic ground that he had been a 
Maccdomaa favorite. 

It must Imve been partly owing to tlic iii- 
lluciicD of Aiiilotlo that Alexander became an 
extensive reader of books and a most en- 
thusiastic admirer of llomci, whose poetry 
alone lie is siiid to have found truly noble, 
grand, and kingly The principal aiitliontics 
for Alexander's education nio the somewhat 
doubtful accounts of Blutaroh and Dion 
Clirysofltoniug, PRC. 


Referentos! — 

lIoOAnTir Pf\il\p and Alexander of ^/qcedpa, (Now 
York, 1H07.) 

Maiiaviy,JP Alcjaii Jer'a L^Mpvrc, York, 1898.) 
pLUTAiaai L^fe of Alexander 
SANDVa, J.E Iti^loru of (^la^^xcaliichQlaTslwp, (Cam- 
hridfit', 1009 ) 

WimELbii, n, I, Alexander (he Great, (New York, 1000 ) 


ALEXANDRU, SCHOOL AND UNIVER- 
SITY OP — An institution whieli rcpi csents tho 
zenith of tliQ somewhat barren and pedantic pe- 
riod of eosmopoliLaii Greek learning. Tho city 
of Alexandria, founded in 332 n c by Alex- 
ander tho Groat, fell upon hii death to Ptolemy 
Soter, who reigned iii Egypt fiom 306 to 285 
u c, Aa wise a niter as he was a successful 
wniTioi, Ptolemy appears to have reflecled 
that the supremacy of tho Greeks was ulti- 
mately tile Biiproinacy of mind, and iiiidor 
the advice and with the asiistaiico of liis 
friend, the ALlieiiian orator, Deinctrius Pirn- 
Icrcua, lie collected a vast number of manu- 
scripts and Inn It a muaeimi. Tho museum is 
lo be TCBftVclccl iia au endowed college dealgaod 
at tiisb ns a home of erudition and research 
rather than a school for the piopogabion of 
knowledge Its profe&sora or fellows con- 
Btitutert a body of Icained Qvuoks favored and 
auppoitcd by a Greek dynasty, but isolated 
m the midst of a nation of nnsympathotio 
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EgypHiina. They were Llicrcforc Ihrown back 
upon then own fiociety and upon the atandard 
litaraturo of the claaMcal nge ol Greece Dndcr 
tlicac circumstanccij the Alojjaiidrjfin university 
bceamo more famous for liteiary mid Ri'iiuw 
matical atiidics than producLivo goiniis , and 
the libiary, the greatesb of miciGiib Umoa, 
eclipsed the iniporLaiice of llio ituiHCum. 

On the otliei hand, a considcinldn alwolulc 
prof^icaa wna inade at Alcxandiia in inatlic- 
matica anci physical flcicnco as well ns cnticiHin, 
aiiticiunrinn icscaich, and foimal lilerature. 

In fin estimation of the work of the school 
and uiiivcniby of iMcxaiulna, two pcrioila ouRlit 
to bo carefully discnmhififccd. From its foun- 
dation to ilg conquest by Augustus and the 
Iloinniia in 30 nc, the leputation of the 
inatitution was due to ita literary and ociciitific 
bifta. Subsequent to the Roinnii conquost, 
however, and until the oceiipation of jUcx- 
andria by Iho Mohammedans in 0*10 a.d., (ho 
remarkable fcatiiro of Alexandrian culture was 
tho development of the Neo-PI atonic philosopJiy. 
Accordingly the dcsciiption which immediaLoly 
follows applies primarily to tho pic-Ilomnn 
period of Ale lean cl r I a. 

The sncccbsor of tho fust Ptolemy con- 
tinued and exec) led the endeavors of the 
founder of his (lyiiasiy to make Alexandria 
the intellectual capitni of the woild Ptolemy 
Philaclelpluis, dining his leign from 2H.'» to 
2*17 iKC,, waa adywed by tho ^loet (InlUinacluis 
111 much the same way as Ills picdccc-sHor by 
Dome ti ilia, and collected the works of Anstotlo 
and many Egyptian and Hebrew Lcxti Dur- 
ing tins reign iho grcntci and the lessor lihiancs 
wore completed aiul a begi lining waa made 
in the dUoctioii of tianslating the Ilcbmv 
Scriptures into Gicek. This was the origin 
of the fiiinous Soptiiagint version of tlia Old 
Tea tame lit. Of the third Ptolemy, called 
Eiicigctca, lb IS 1 elated that ho borrowed 
from Atliena and retained the standard editions 
of the great Atheman di'amaUsta, while he 
nl^o required travel era to leave behind Ihom 
a copy of any literary work which they might 
be so fortunate ns to possess. The traditional 
nccDUiita of the number of books eollcctcd m 
the great libiary arc inci edible; the volumes 
arc sau\ to have amoimtcd to 200,000 iu the 
time of Demetiiua Phalcicua, and to have 
numbered at the maximum 700,000 

Incniisitlorablo as tho quantity of extant 
litciatiire produced by the Alcxaudnan school 
must be, 111 coiTiparisoii with tho ciionnoua 
amount that has been lost, it is none the Icsa 
BiifTioieiiL to indieato the general clinracteiiaties 
of early Alexandrian culture* Much of it 
WHS pcdaiUio, there waa little or no expression 
□f lomanticism outside the pocina of Theocritus. 
There were learned poeina like the Hymns 
of CftUiinachiis, obscure epics such ns the 
ArgonaiUica of Apollonius HhodiiiR and the 
Alexandra or Cassandra of Lycopliron, didactic 
verses typified by tlic Phaiuomena and Signs 


of Weather of Aratiis, cjiigrums and flalircs 
like those of Tim on The atmosphere of 
courts and royal endow in ents eoiiduccd to 
rcsoai'oli ratlier fcluui creative activity, for- 
malism I'll tiler than fioeilom Ginminni, 
ciiLiciHiii, inosody, and myllkology were first 
elevated into seieiiees at Alexandria Ileic, 
first, lives Were devoted Lu arehieoingy; hoie, 
Ihci hiHt didioiiin’irs weir iiiiide, Rut lluu'o 
wafj no alLeiniiL lo iuilioiinli/^e the foieign 
culliiie, no aUoiiiiiL to fuse the (Jieek and 
Epyptiaii civilian lions 

If the proRief>« of Alexiimlrian ciilUiro 
appcim’ii to hnvo been slow, M'lu Lively to its 
opportu 111 lies, it is iionr the loss v it ally iin- 
porlniit from an absolute iioiiil of view. The 
Inbois of Kuclul on geometiy, Apollonius on 
conic sections, Aielnmcdo'f on physics, I'halo.s- 
Iheiir.'i on sciciitihc Rcognipliy, Ilern and 
Philu oil dynaiiiies, mid Hipptiieluis on nsliun. 
omy cannot bo lot) fully iipnieL'iiilcil. It was 
to Alexandria, and especially to IIiiipaiGliiia, 
that tho roiiiarkabh* PLoh>iiiait‘ hysleiii of 
asLionoiny, with iLi epicyelieal theory of the 
iiiovrincnls of the heavenly bodies, admiral jlc 
and sciviceable notwitliHLaiwIing lU eiiora, 
was due. Rut such geniiiiio Hcieiitific achieve- 
ments wore buried luncJiig a mass of piosr coiii- 
mentancs and t‘\i)osilionH 

One aoivicealilc result of the zeal foi p\]iosi- 
tion and criticiHin remains to bo incnLioiicd 
It was the work of tho eady AIoxiukUuiu 
savaiils not only to oolleoL and preserve cl a^sioal 
maJuiscnpLs, but alho to anango ilio Lex la and 
tettlc the accents. It is owing to tlmii paLiriiL 
efforts that we now posses.s the theory of 
Greek accents and legible texts of the Homeric 
aud otUer gieat works of the Greek iiilcUeet, 

Subsc(|uciit to the Uoinaii ucciipntioii of 
Alcxiiiidim in 30 ii.c., while the away of Greek 
IcLLeis in the Achools sufTcrs no inleiTuption, it 
perceptibly yields to the dfnninant interest in 
[ihilosopliy. Aloxaiidiia was peeiiliiu'ly fitted 
ny itsaiUiation and the cpmlity of kls population, 
ill which Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Egyptian 
elements wcic prominent, to become tlie fccat 
of a new synthcLic philo30])liy. The pcculmi ity 
of Alexandrian ]ihilosophy consists in its sym- 
bolical and religious henb In a large measure, 
ihcHc feaUuca were the result of an aiiempt 
to harmonixe the highest results of the ichgioiia 
epeculatioii of Plato and Aiifetotle with Hie 
religion of the Jews and after wards with Ghn.s- 
tianity Tho contact of Cheek witli Hebrew 
iho upl it produced Neo-riatonism (7.11 ), which ia 
repiCrSontcrt by the names of Ainmonuia Saccas, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, TamblicuH, and Piorlug, 
The contact of free Greek thought with ('hrifi- 
tian doctrine i*ssurcl m such heretical foinrs of 
belief as Giioaticiam (i/.e). The Neo-Platonic 
])liilosopliy 111 particular, who^c best represonta- 
tive is PloLiniis, hag cxeiciacd a profound in- 
lluence upon the thought of both tho ancient 
and the modern world. 

Because of its hiatoricnl unportance, and 
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because lb haa been unjustly viewed by fcho or- 
thodox on account of Us liberalism, and by tho 
flciciibilically minded on account of lEa symboli- 
cal vaganca, the Nco-Plahomc plulosopUy oC the 
Alexandrian school deserves n brief explanation 
Its dominant chaiac tens tie is inystieisin It 
confounded plulosophy with leligiou, audprapU- 
cally founded a cluirch in establishing a school. 
It took up tho cudgels ngjunst Chris tiniiity 
at the same time that it colored tho pages of 
many of the Giock Fathcis. Its licrc.sy was 
i'cgavth‘d as dangoious because of its very insidi- 
ous bimiljii’iLy to the Christian doctrine, which 
made Its icfutation so much the more difficiilt 
On the oLIuh’ haud> NcQ-Platnnisin, like othei 
foims of mysticism, appealed chiefly to individ- 
U[lU and did nob attempt to conocntiatc itself 
into a formal Bystem. The method adopted in 
tcaclimg tlie system was dialectic A begin- 
ning was made from the dissatisfaction with tho 
objects of Hciibo which Plato had felt long before, 
iiiultho separation of the world ofsen&G from the 
auperior, mdotcnuinatc world of perfect ideas 
which may be cuii tern plated by reason. In 
leason.the ideas of the goodmnybe htudircLbya 
I'ctuvn upon itself The N co-Plivtomc ay atom of 
education totally disiegardcd the world of 
aenso a.s unreal and remote, and fixed the gassc 
solely on Llio Bo-called “ mtcUigiblc ” woild, at 
jnobt ackliiig only mathematics to its con- 
templation. 

Ul Liniatoiy as the scat of a metaphysical 
Bchool of OlirisLiaii theology, aa well as of the 
Nco-Grceiaiv aects, Alcxaudvia became the 
thcatei of iimuincrablc and bitter icUgioua 
polemics bcLNyccii them, cspcoially Nco-Plato- 
iiisin and Chnsbiamby. P. Tl, C. 

AefereiicBS’ — 

C. iltcxttinlna dutl Her SeJiooN. (Loiuli>n, 

18C-1 ) 

Mahai f'v, J r OrceK Life and Thonohl (New York 
anil LotkIcjOi I BOS ) 

ALEXIA — A speech disorder consisting in the 
inability to read undei^tauclingly (not uccea- 
sanly aloud) punted or written speech ayinbola 
See Ai'IIasia 

ReferancBB! — 

Mills iind WEi^EMiiuno. "Word Dlindncsa, vv'IUi a 
llacord of a Casi*, Kcuiciy 0 / NcutqIoqm and Pau~ 
chifitrj/, lOOd, |) 152 

□ uLDSCliLiDFii upljor corUc alp ,S|jrnrh-, i3elireil>-, unci 
Lc£DsLnrui]e> lictltn Aha. IFap^icnsc/iri//, 1002, pp, 
01. 100, 122, Ml, lOB. 

ALFRED, KING — (nolgiied 871-901 ad) 
As Educator — The tiadi Lion al idoida of King 
Alfrod arc sot forth in his picfacc to the trans- 
lation of Pope Gregory’fl Pastoral Care (ad. by 
Sweet, E E T S ) and in common ts in the trans- 
lation of Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy 
(ed by ScdgcrieUl, p 40), These passages find a 
close pal allel in Lho Epistola dc Uttej is colendis and 
other pioclaiuations of Clniilcs the Gicat (r/y.), 
Tho chief motive of loFaim wns the lack of edu- 
cated clcigy who could iindcrstAiid Llie ritual of 


the Church or translate a Latin letter. In the 
pa‘it, since the work of the Celtic missionaries, the 
monnstcrica and bishops' sees had been the main, 
if not the only , cenfcova of tftU|ifiovva and claa'ncal 
learning. Although the service of the Church 
hud been the first end in view, the secular teach- 
ing involved had led, capccially m Enclivnci, to a 
generous study of nil nvailablc knoiylcdge (see 
Ilogcr, L* Ensciyiiement dea leilres classiquea 
d'Aitsoneh Ahinn, Pans, lOOfi, which contains 
acvcral chapters upon tho spread of Icnrning 
in Ireland and England). Except in hicrcia, 
where OfFa had to some extent niaintnined the 
study of lottci'*^, nn educated cleigy had disnp' 
peared in England when IClug jVlircd came to 
the tliJ'onc Alfred’s travels and wide intcicsla 
had picparcd him to remedy this dcfcofc, and to 
reatorc a learned clergy and educational ccnteifl. 
One of the scholnia whom he introduced, Asser 
{q v) of St David's, in hi.s life of the king (cd, 
by Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, nn edition indispen- 
sable for the studont of Alfred's reign) describes 
the means taken, by the king for c airy lug out 
Ilia purpose. Learned men wore broil gilt from 
parts outside Wessex, Plcgmund fioin hlcicui, 
GvimbaUl from Flanders, John the old Saxon, 
who became icspccUvcly Aiclibihliop of Gnn- 
terbiiry, and abbots of Alfred's new foundations 
at Winchester and Atholney Neither Gilm- 
bald nor John would have much difTiciilty with 
tlie Enpliali tongue (see Stovonson, p 311). 
Alfred wiia eager foi tho education of tho Inity 
a.s well as of the clergy Laymen had shared in 
the [\tlviviiti\RC4 of episcopal achools in the 
HGveiith cciitury, c.g they arc found among the 
flcholara of John of Jicvciley (Ilogcr, op ciV., 
p 314) AUicd wished “ that all the fi coborn 
youth of England who have audlcicnL means 
to devote themselves thereto, be set to Icjirning 
so long as they luc not strong enough for any 
other occupation, until such time as they can 
well read English writing Let those be 
taught Liitin whom ib is pioposcd to educate 
fiiitlicr, and promote to higiici oflicc" (Picfacc 
to PttsioiaZ Care; PlummcT, Li/c nnd of 
Alfied, p. 130). It IS doubtful to wlmb extent 
the scholais, new mona.'^tcncB, and traiislatioua 
for which Alfred wna icspoiisiblc, pioduml thia 
lesull That .some lesnll wa'5 reached is clear 
fiom tho atoiy that ignorant loyal ofFiGlabi, 
afiaid of the king's diaplcnsiire, sought to learn 
from tlieii children Tlic king devoted one 
cigWtli d( hib income to a schola ub'ui.'jquc 
linguae, which developed at his court (Asser, co. 
75, 76, 102) In this school the sons of tlio 
noble class and o dicers of lower rank were edu- 
cated. Ib was iiotasohool in the ordinary seiiao 
of the toiin, but R more systematic example, on 
thclmcsof the school at the conrtof Charles the 
Gicat, of a common institution (Stevonaon, p 
300; cf GuilhioTmoz^ Esaai sur I'onfluiB tie la 
noblesse, Pans, 1002, passoji). 

Tho tradition which connects Alfred with 
Oxford, whicli was ingerked by Camden in Ina 
edition of Asser, has long been Known to have no 
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foiindiition (Stcveiiaon'H Asscr, pp, xwiii Bcqn ; 
PArkcr, Eiwly Uisioty 0 / 0\JoTd, ch v; llash- 
clallj Vmver&ihcs 0 / Ewopc in the Middle AgeSj 
U, Ji, 322-323). I’' M V 

See Middle Ages, Education in. 

KHlerencaa: ' — 

A*jaKii. /vi/fl of Kina Alfred^ cil by Slovcneoii. Oh fort), 
1001. 

Hunt A II\6toru of the fCugiidi Cfnirch, 507-1000 
CU(\D XIV. (1/iihUiu, UKll 1 

A’uiffa, do 

PijUNtMLii, O. Tho Life «iul 7’t»jca of vll/ruf the Grcnl^ 
(Onforcl, 1002 ) 

Wii-ltam 01-’ MAi,MEHnuRY. ( 7 fj?fa /iff/itw, Cfl bySlublM. 
llclla ScriDa, mlh cdiloritil inlruduuliunij, 

ALFRED UNIVERSITY, ALFRED, NEW 
YORK. — A cocdiicAlioniil, noiisectoriun 111*111- 
Liition, takes its oHriu from a Biiiiill urJiool or- 
Rftiiizccl Dee 5, 1836^ m Uic village of Alfred In 
1813, a ehai'tcr wna piaiitcd to “ Alfred Acad- 
emy and TeacheFa Semin ary in 181(3 tliieo 
flphool buildings were erected on the present 
cjiinpiis, ill 1857 a university ohavloi was ho- 
cured. The univcraitjr mamtnin.s an undei- 
gmdiialc collcRC, nilmission to which ia by 
oKaminntion or ccrtificato from an approved 
high school, niici a pioparatoiy school known ns 
Alfred Academy. By chap. 383, Laiea of 
the iWc 0 } Nm York, bheie was o^talihshed a 
New York State School of C^lay Working niul 
Ccraniica, with hmldingH adjneont to tho uiii- 
verslly canijnja , Lhi.s school is adiiiiiiibLeicd by 
the trustccH of Alfied University. It olTeia a 
cmiiac of foui years leading to tho degrees of 
Bachelor of Philosophy ni Cciamie.s, anti of 
Baclioloi of SeiencD in Ceraniie.s, and also a short 
course of two years. 3'hc retiniiemonts for nd- 
iniasioii to the full caiirao oie the same ria those 
for entrance to the scion Li lie couim* of Alfred 
Univciaity On May 6, 11)03, the a Late of New 
Y'ork also eatablialicd a hULe 8chool of A gii cul- 
ture at Alfrcrl Uiuver.sily, thi'i acliool is governed 
by a Board of Managers appointed by Llio Alfred 
Univeisity truhtoes Its giounds adjoin Lho 
uiiivcisity cainiHi.s The course comprises threo 
years, it is planned (1909) to offer also a Bhoit 
term of summer work in agiiciilture The 
degree of A is conferred for one yoiir‘fl 
resident gradiiatG study. Alfied UjUversiLy is 
governed by a solLpeipetuatuiK boaul of 33 
trustees The lUbtituLion is a member of 
tho Associniion of ColloRefi and Preparatory 
Sclioola 111 tlic Middle States and Maryland 
(see CoLLEaK Enthance Boaiids) Then- are 
uo college fraternities. The gioiinds and huild- 
ingij, valued (lOOG), with e(|uipmonL, atS27D,l)()0, 
occupy an uiHUsnally beautiful Bite among high 
lulls near Llin village of Alfied, the hondcpiai Ler.s 
in ji^menca of the Seven Ih Day Baptists. The 
total uicQuui (1900) was S'IQ,010. The iweragc 
salary of a professor is S900 There aio (1 000) 
14 niciuheis on the ins tuic ting atalT, of whom 
12 arc full profosaors The college I111.4 120 
students. Doothe Colwell Davis, Ph D., is 
piesidcnt C. G. 


ALGEBRA, — General Nature of the Subject 
— Tho term algebra has had fiiworal inonniiigs in 
the development of the* subject ns we iiow under- 
stand it, and cvmi nl prevoubilH used in a rather 
undefined hoiihc An lirat uaod, Lhc term referred 
to the science of the ei|Uiitioii, ns will he seen in 
the ai tide pi veil below on tin* hisLory of algel)rn. 
Witli the development of Hynihofisiii, ns ex- 
plniiicd below, it camr Lo refer Lo that part of 
umlheiuaLicH tUat teiwdws Lhe uho of ivllcva Lo 
represent iiiiinbei.s, not iiicKdy m eqiia Lions bub 
in opeiaLioiiH rssentiul to the HLudy of more ad- 
vanced matlieniuLies, aueb as llu* fiiii(himcntal 
operaLions resembling tliose of arithmetic. 
Among the varums iiLLeiiipts to dcfiur algebra 
may be nieniioiu'd Newtoii’.s cliaracLorualion 
of the HubjccL o'! " univoiHal aniliinotiG,'' tho 
more common one of ''geiirrahzed ariLliiiieLic," 
ami ComUi's e\ptessiou, the "enlciiUih of fiiuc- 
tion.s," a.s ilistinguisluMl from uriLliiiieLic, uliicli 
iH the " calculus of values " None of Llipso 
al tempts is more than a mere epigram. The 
fact IS that imiLliematieiansdo not hud it neccs- 
oary or niohtiilde Lo nUein])t any exact dcrini- 
Lion of tlie sciciiec IL is the calculus of certain 
functions, and lu gciicrrd llienc finie Linns are 
Lhoho involving iiddiLum and an inveisei imilli- 
plicalioii and an inveisc, involution mid an in- 
verse. Tims, In huios a-hh=c we iiavc a^c-l), 
and h = c— n; besides fi6=^c we have 
b^v—a, be.sides rd-'r we have Inil f# 

= log ct log a is cominoiily excluded from (‘Ic- 
niciilaiy algebra, and log (\ is not eojisuleicd a.s 
an algebraic luiinber. Algebrii is commoidy 
cnimdered at ineseiiL to mean llml paiL of 
nmthcmalics which une.s lelLeis Lo repicseiit 
numb CIS, which Lrealsof Lhe opeuiLioiis of aiilli- 
inetic porfiji mod with mimbeis lejut'seiiLcd in 
this manner, and which eiiiphaM/es I ho use of 
the ci|uation (7 a). Ilighei algebui h taken to 
include such topics as riynimctnc fuiictioiiH (sco 
Function), iKH\cr sums («'0 Powi:h), the 
proof of lho fad tluiL evoiy algebiaic cquiiLion 
has a root, nuniber con gru 011 cos (st'c (Jongiiu- 
BNciij), coiitiiuiod fradion.'i (nee Fiuction), dc- 
tciiniimiits (7 a), and various other thcoiica 
needed in advanced work 
History. — The first tiaccs of algebra arc so 
niinglod with Lluwo of gooindiy that it is difTi- 
cult to say to which Hubjed thev aliuiild he as- 
sigiird. Thus there m lea.suu to behove that the 
Babylonians Knew Lhc law tliiiL we oxiuchs in 
modem aymbols by a 

law Ihab n’lay very likely iiave cumefioin geom- 
etry, but that also may have been derived 
iiuhictivcly from ji atiidy of iniinbeiH. Tlic hi st 
deliiulo tiacu of idgiduii comes to uh fioin an 
Egyptian work, in which tlic subject aiipcaia 
already in a rather advanced .slate, Tina 
mauusciipl ou papyiua was wriUan by a scribe 
named Ahmes (47 1; ) about 1700 11 c,, but was 
copied from an cjiiUer work. In Lina ticatiao 
are found a fevy crude inuLlicmatical aymbols, 
Lhc lincni e([uation appeal s as applied to a few 
simple problems, and thcro la a slight tiuatmonb 
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of arithmetical arvtl Rcoiuetric prQgi'pssiona. 
The firab equation Icnown appears in this 
work in the form ‘'Heap, its seventh, its whole 
it makes 10,” nuJ Lius in modcru aymbols would 

appear as ^ -I* a; - 19. 

T\ic nlgcbra of the Rolden qro of Greok malhc- 
matics was merely a phase of Rcomctry Aris- 
totle went so ffti ns to rei^rcscnt quantitieg liy 
IdIIdm of bho alphabet, SJaying, ”If Aia the mov- 
ing force, B that win oil la moved, r Llio dis- 
tance, and A Ihn Liiiip,” etc., bub such litcinl 
notation was exeej>lioiu\l at that period. In 
general the algebraic knowledgo of the Greeks 
of that time was confined to Mich tlieoreiiia ns 
could he developed by geomctiy lu thifl way 
they W'cie awaic of bho tiuths which we would 
now express by 

(a-\-hy^a}+2ab'hh\ 

and this involved a knowledge of how to " com- 
plcto tlie square,” that i«, of adduig to 
±2 ab 

The greatest alKchraisb of Greece wna 
Diophantus (5 0 ), who hvcil about 275 a.d. 
Ho used .special sy 111 hols for the unknown 
quantity, and jiLso for its vaiioua powers so far 
ns iio needed to use them. The unknown was a 
symbol, the moaning of winch is not cor lam, 
hub It rescmhle<l a final aigma, t The powcis 
from 2 to fi were icpi’cseuLed by k-“, 

KK^, for Svyaiiti, Kii/lo?, etc , a symboliain that 
was nob iiiiproveLl upon until the tune of Bes- 
eartes (qv.) The inteio.Hb of Diopliaiitus was 
largely m indolcnninate equatloiia (9. a), bub 
he could solve the qiiarlratie equation and 
special foiina of the cubic His work dilTora 
iintiibly from that of hia known piedcocssois in 
hciiig analytic rather than geo me trie, and 
from Unit of the oriental wiiLern who came after 
him by being coiilined to pure ina the malic a, 

Algohrii iK'xt flouriHluMl idino.st excinsivciy in 
the East In India there were four gieat 
writ CIS, Ary abb a Lin ((/.u.)^ who lived about 500 
AD,, Brnliinagupta (qv,), about 025 a.d, 
Maliriviiarcarya ( 17,0 ), about 850 a d , aiulBhns- 
imra (q v), about 1150 a.d Their worka are in 
rhetorical form, i c witli the piobloiiis mtjUcii 
out ab full length and with 110 syiiibola. The 
naluro of the questions pioiioseil by these orien- 
tal ivi'iLurs will he iiiitleihtood bum tin? following 
piolilem fioin MiihavIrrucTLyar "One fouith 
of a herd of eamelw was seen in the forest; 
twice LhcM|uau' root of that herd had gone to the 
1110 nil Lain Hlojics; and tluec times five camels 
VDinameil on the bank of a river. What is tho 
numerical ineASure of that herd of cnfueLs?” 

Algebra next llouiiHhed in China and niaong 
the A\al>a and Prvsmns. The Chinese contri- 
buUoiis have not been Llioroiighly studied, bub 
those of the Arabs and Persians aro well 
known The leading w liter of the Bagdad 


Bchool was Mohammed ibn Miisaai-Khowamz* 
nil (q who nourished about 830 a.d., and 
whose name appears in tho word algorism 
(q.y.). Ho wrote the firsb book in which the 






Pngo of a Latin Mnnuacript of Al-Khownmaml of IdSO, 
(I'hmplon Library > 


word algebra occurs, tho title being him aU 
jah m'l muqahalak {the scicncG of lesioralion 
and companson)f a name that appeared in the 
Latin transhi lions as fudus algchrae 
l»fdrte(?if(3, and m the sixteenth ceuUny EiiRlish 
as algicbar amt flbnac/mfief, Among tho other 
01 lent al writers of note wns Omar IChayyam 
(17 w ), whose work on the cubic cq no lion wns in 
advance of that of his prcdeccssuis 
The first medieval wrilci of import niico 
was Leonardo Pibonacci (17 d.), about 1200 
AD. In the siNteuiith centuiy nlgebin at- 
tracted nuich attention in Italy, and the 
cubic and quadratic equations were solved 
through the olTorts of Taitaglia Cardan 
(17 a,), and their coiiLcmpoiaiics In Germany 
lludohY {q,v) and HLifel [qv.) were the kndeia 
m tliia peiiod and assisted ma Leri ally in 
perfecting the ayinholic work One ^ of ^ tlic 
Italian naiinos for tbe subject at this imie, 
Arlc mnogwre, comes from the bite Latin 
Arj major and Ars magna, terms used to dis- 
tinEiiiib nlgebiiv fvom avithmctie (Ars nmior) 
It was also callrd La icoola della cosa, from 
cosa, the Italian for tlic Latin ies, thing, which 
bad been vised for the unknown qvismtity. 
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From tbia came tlio German Coss and EngliaJi 
C^ossic AH 

Tlic present aymliolFi of algebra dale ohiefly 
from the periocl 1550 to IflSOi including tlic 
ayinbola r, j/j . • • for unknowiia Jiiul dj h, 

, , for knowus, tluc Lo IJcsciiiLoa (La 
milnci lOa?)- l^'rom the inidillc of the acvcii- 
tcentli century Lo the iircaeut Lime the dovelnp- 
men I of algebra lina been chicly lieyond the 
elcincntaiy theory. 

Present Status in the Curriculum. — In the 
Gclioola oi tho United SluLcs alRebin is at 
preaent generally taught in tho first year of a 
foiii-year high aohool course, or m tlio ninth 
fichool year boyoncl the Iciiulorguiton, and in 
half of the eleventh school year. Tho Ronernl 
plan to cover the four [inidamonUd opora- 
Liona with intcgors and fiactiona, fiictoiing, 
]) 0 wcrs and roots, liiicai equation, s with one, 
two, 01 three unknown rjii anti tics, and quad- 
ratic oquaLioiii, with one unknown qiinnlily 
This jTar of work is general ly followed by a 
year in plane geometry Half ^ of I ho next 
jTar, the eleventh in tho pupil's coui-sc, is 
iHiinlly devoted to algclua, reviewing LIip pic- 
ccchiig work and coniplcLing the elcinenlnry 
work through (lundiaLie equations with Lwo 
iiukiiown quantities, including easy rndionl 
equations. 

Tbcic IS at pie-sent a ationg movcincnl in 
favoi of using tlic linear equation with one iin- 
knowii quantity, and also simple fonindwi in 
algebraic language, in tho work in arithmetic 
la tlic elementary guides, and in parLiciilai* in 
tho seventh and eighth scliool ytMii.s Thcio is 
also a very marked tendency lo change the 
traditional high school course of four years lo ii 
CGursc of five or six years, beginning in the 
oightli or seventh school yciu, The edccl of 
ting plan will be to complete the csacnlmlji of 
arlLhmoLic in the GlcinoiiUiy school (the rimt 
SIX achool ycarsL to roview aiithmoLic in tlic 
high school (the second six school ycara), and lo 
extend algebra over a longoi period lu tho high 
achool This might piofitnbly be done without 
taking any more time for mathematics than at 
present The lesult, if we can secure as good 
candidates for teaching ns arc secured in the 
older countries, will be a. much better training 
m algebra before the pupil onteia college or 
goes into business. 

The textbook in elementary algebra is merely 

clevclopinout of tiic six teen th-centiji’y text- 
book in ariLhinctia. One of the fimt Bucccssfiil 
works of this kind was tho Algebra by Cliiis- 
Lo])]ior Clavius (</ » )i a JosiiiL Lpaolier, who 
went fioin Goimany to Home and ])iihUalicd 
this textbook m 1008 The general plan of 
the book is similar to that of ins Epitojuc 
A)iUmeticae Pradicac, which appealed in 
1583 and which went through several editions, 
— first notation, then Ihc opciafcions with 
integers, Iben fi actions, and then equations. 
Thcic has of late been a tendency to change this 
plan, and to introduce algebra by showing 


the UHCS of the fonniila and of tho linear equa- 
tion with one unknown (iimiiLily; in other 
words, Lo make the transition fiom arithmotio 
to algebra le.as marked 

In the continental I'iUropoun schoolfl it is 
the cimtoiu tu iiilroduco abstract algebra 
carlioi llum is UHually Liic cn«o in Amnricn, 
This i.s aecoiniilishcd by coiiibiniiig it with 
niithimdic inoic fully Limn ih dune lirrr; by 
having k-a.y anlliniplic limgliL, imitly bccnuHc 
of the ficcdoiii from llif dillirult HysLpin of 
compound numheiu Un\t is hldl \ihci\ in Eng- 
land, (Jaimdii, nnd the Uiiilrd KtatcH, and 
by having more vigoiouH Leaching tlinii is the 
cenenil cuhLoih ui the WMlorii heniifiplicrc 
Thus m the NormnIU’h])l(in dcs (tummfiiuma 
of Aufltvin, of llKiy, ulgidnuie lujlutiun, tlie 
negative iiuiiiIkm, and the* geometne- 
algohiiuc fljgiiifi ranee* of (« + 5), (n - 5)\ 
(a + 6)(a - 5), (a -f 6)', eLc , lire introduced 
m the sixth school your In the HPvciiLh 
solioul year linear cqualiojis wiLii seveiul iiii- 
knowiis and the qimdiatic oquiition with one 
unknown aie sLudied In the eighth year 
this w’ork IS elaboratod, nnd in the iiiiilh year, 
at a Lime when iJie Ainei ieiin hcIicjoIs aie usually 
l)egiiiiinig algebra, the hubjeeks of logariLliiiiH, 
complex iiiimlH'i’h, and llie eanier foim.s of 
higher cqiiatioms aio being Htiidied A soinr- 
what similar Hlnto of adviiiiremeiiL is seen in 
the ciiiTioula of sevi'iul of I he (term an stiUca 
and in the mathcniiiLicid cIikviCs of France 
These facts have rinsed the tiucstion iih to 
whctlior tlic Hcliooks of ICiiglaiul niul America 
are u till King to the best advantage the time ns- 
tiigncd lo nialbcmaLics D. E, S. 


Roferoncofl ' — 

On die hlalory nf nlRf’brti, roinnU — 

MA'rriirUHflV.N, untile cn nnd modcnicn 

A!(jchta ‘J(l Ld (f^'ipzlK, ISOG.) 

NLHhiki.SiAXN Die Aiodtni ihv (/nccJicn (Ucl-bn, 
IK'IJ.) 

Heath Diophanfoa of Aic^awdna, (Camhnclge, 
1HH5) 

Dale I/ufary of l[ftUhcmal}cA (I^ondon, vnnouti 
cdilions ) 

CANTon Gcschicfde ihr MathemaUk 4 vols (Leipzig, 
various cdiLiuiis) 

And 111 goiioruli the wi’ll-known liialnnc.s of rnallicmalic^ 
On llio jjrPHenL alnlus — 

Smith Tcachna of Kiementnry MaO\cmalie&, (New 

York, inOfl ) 

Youno Tlie Teaching of Maihcmaltc^ (New York, 
1007) 

DiiANi-oiiiJ A Sillily of Mnlhcumtical iCducalion (Ox- 
ford, inOH) 

Tho filoH of [/Knsnanrmviit of RrlioU 

Len'n Znfscliri/t /ilr iriafft.ciiiri(Ticfica uiiti ii<i(urun^cii- 
fic/Ki/ffir/im UnicfTtchlt nnd of ridier rorreuL educal loTUd 
jouriadH of [Uii)roYniiiiloly uiiiiul rnnk 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY IN THE 
GRAMMAR GRADES. — The idea of intio- 
ducing algcbia and geomoLryin the cleiuenLary 
acliool arose fiom tlic feeling that too much 
ariblimctic was rcc|iiiicd nnd that tho foreign 
mathematical ciirncuinni might piofitaldy re- 
place the American. By the foreign plan less 
antlimetic has been rcquiicd than in blic United 
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States, allowing time for aonic woik in literal 
iiotulian at least, anil \i\ some form of ge- 
ometry . 

The idea in plaiiiiible, but like all new ideaa 
it lia^ not been suflieieiitly coiiflidcrecl by 
fioinc of its ndvocatea. Griintetl that Miero ih 
flomo tniio available for algobin and geometry 
in Llic 1 /usL Hix yoiii's of the olein out ary flchool, 
wliiit should 1)0 the natuio of this woik? 

Aa to algolii'a, the fiial oxpcriincnta led Lo 
an attempt Lo use a considemblci a in nun I of 
liLoral notation hiinply hooaiise it was part 
of algo hi a. Uoiiioving of bigns of nggu'gaLioii, 
pcrfoi'iniiig the vaiiona opera Lions witli inLcgera 
and fiactiona, and Lite aolution of anithci nionn- 
ingiess lot of equations, foiincd the body of the 
early work ns atteinptuil ahioad and ii) Ameiica 
This has, more rccciiLly, given place lo a 
mere laLional use of algebra as a paiL of arith- 
niGtic. (See AutTiiMETic;) The iiae of i in a 
ii 111 I lie equation has come to bo allowed in the 
snliilion of arithmetical pioblonis, to the ma- 
leilid he no (it of arillunoLio The use of the 
foi'inula, 111 Lho ordinary algebraic ayinbolism, 
lias come to he a locogiu/cil part of ai it lime tic, 
ns in a = In other words, the part of 
algebia that throws light upon and coi relates 
with ariLlimetic hns been adopted, not as a 
separate Hubjecl, but ns soinctliiiig to be 
ihsuiuLatcd with Llic older acience, 

Tlieie aie, liowovor, many schools in wliich 
lb iecniR ln‘sL to iiitioduee an clemontary text- 
book in algebra in (be eigliLli school year, re- 
placing the arithmetie ciUhely l^or such 
srdioola several good nuimials of clcinoiitnry 
Jilgebni have boon prepared. The liesL of 
111 CSC begin liy nliowing the piactical uses of 
nlgebni, usually' in foniinlas with wliieli the 
pupils are ruinihai, They then show the use 
of the hi 111 pie er I tuition in the soUiLioii of the 
niobleiiis of oidinnry nrithmedc, This is fol- 
io W'eil liy the iiiiUire of tin* negative mini her 
and its practical appliciitiuius The funda- 
mental otmuilioiis with integers and fractions 
are tusiLed in a simple fiiHhion, and the woik 
closes wiLli fui’tliei piucLical problems in 
simple e<[iiaLioiis and ea^y q uadi a lies 

lOach of these plans is usable, and each is 
adapted to piwticnhvr Lypeti of school 'I he 
plan nf iiiLiodm'ing tlie abstract nlgel)iii of 
the liigli school into the eleineiitiiiy guides is 
not, lunvover, to be eommemled. 

'L'he 111 trod ucLioii of geoinetiy into the 
elementarv guides has not been so successful 
It is Lnio lliiLt in the best English scliools Euclid 
IS Laugh I in wliaL we would call the giaminai 
grades, but tins does not ajipeal to Ainerieiin 
teachers in au edueabional policy to he followed. 
Tlic W'ork IS too ahstracl ami too logical to bo 
undemtood, and the gam of mere mcinorucing 
IS olTsct l>v the loss in interest In Germany 
llierc aie /jomc good textbooks in demons tni- 
tivc genmetryj adapted to the giadcs These, 
however, do not appeal to the Amciican 
teacher as usable here 'While better for the 


pm pose than Euclid, fclmy are lacking in mter- 
cbt and in mDtivc, 11 is a mis Lake, however, 
to feci that America has done nothing in tiiia 
field. There has always been a coiisidciablo 
urn 0 lint of work in ineiisunitiDn in our nii th- 
ine tics. Formerly this was, like an Him die in 
gciieial, ineicly a matter of rule ; but foi sonic 
years back there bus been a .successful effoit 
made to lender tins worlc clear lo the uiidei- 
stnnding, inUiitiomd if not logical m tlic formal 
soiiHC As a icHuU, the work in mcnsuraLiaii 
now given in the best Aineiican arithinctics 
IS a very satisfactory solution of the problem 
of mtiodiicing .some gcometiy into (dio guides 

EITorts have been made, but with noinnikcd 
siicce.ss, to con&briict a geoinotry suited to the 
gill 111 mar guides Thc.se hnvc thus far taken 
the form of textbooks on constiucLivc gconi- 
ctiy, on observational geoiiictiy, and on mi 
cloinCTitaiy type of clcmoiUiLi alive geometry 
Tbo.se woi’k.s .servo a good pin pose In that 
tonchora sec how lo make the subject of mcii- 
sination moic real, but they jiiive not had any 
mill Iced influence beyond thus point, Fuithcr 
iinpi'OV'cinonl in tbc hold of gconiGtiy in the 
grades .soems to he (1) in the securing of a 
larger number of pine Lien I problems in men- 
suration, adapted to the mtereata of the children, 
and possibly (2) m the picparaLioii of a text- 
book in Rcoiuctry smulai to the scvcial text- 
books in id gel H’ a for beginners. D, E, S 

iScc also Geomltiiy, and Constiujctivl 
Geoaigtuy. 

ALGERIA. — Recognized odiicatioiially^ as an 
ncndcniy of the University of Franco oi as a 
division in the central administration of Fiencli 
education 

Sec Fiiancu, Education in. 

ALGOMETER. — All apparatus by which 
tlio sensitivity of tlic skin to pmii can bo 
measured It consists of a blunt point winch 
may be pic.sscd ngmnsb the skin, a handle lo 
bii used ill pic.ssing, and a bpiiiig wliirh serves 
both to hold lho picssing point m position and 
ns a gauge lo measuTc liic ainouiii ol prc.ssiiie 
The Lest for pain has been icgaidorl as of ini- 
por Lance because thoic appear to he g rent in- 
dividual dilterenccs m sensitivity lo puiii, and 
some G VI don CO oxi.sts which tciuh Lo fallow Hint 
Imbitual criininah me especially insciifaiblQ Lo 
bucli hbiimilations. 

ALGORISM — A ivoid lifted lu the late 
Middle Ages to mean uiitliinetic nccoi ding lo the 
method of the Aiaba, na distiiigiiialicd from 
timt in which tlu* abnciia (i/.w.) was used 
Advocates of idgorisinweic often called algon.sLfa, 
while thoac who preferred the abacus wcie 
called abftcista. The avoids weie (inally used 
interchangeably, however, their oiigiiial meaii- 
inga having been forgotten, Thus wc have 
Boj gill's Libro dc Abacho (1st eel,, Venice, 
1484), which dops not mention the abacus, while 
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Iluawlrt's Enchutdion nouns Algormni (lab 
ed , Cologne, IfiOl) largely devoted to the 
cDuntev reckoning 

Tlic imino cornea from bho Liitiii tmiiblaLion 
of tlic first A mb arithiiictic known in wliicli 
the Hindu aysLcni of iiaUlion was ciiiployrd. 
The woik was wntten by Molmnuned ibn 
M\m al-Khowarrtzini (MohiLinined llie son 
of Most'?, llin Khair/iiMtc), who lived n\ 
lliLgilad about 8H0 a.d. Commuiily known 
ns nl-Kliowamiiiiii, Lho Latin tiaiiHlalioii gave 
AS the title of lua woilc, jAber Algonumi. 
From this; hooks of tins niitiire raim* to bo 
cnllcil, without much attention to case endinpH, 
by such names iis 

A/fepordAmum, and -.l/ffAortriflmz 

The clmiiRo of al to na, owing to Frmieh in- 
flricncc, Rave (\ugrim nnd nil led fouiiH in Eng- 
lifih of the Llnrtcentli century. 

Of late the teini "algorism,'' less coirrclly 
spelled “ nlgouthm,*’ lina licon uard In lefcr to 
any pailiciilar aiiangcinent of iigiires m nn 
oneraUon Tims we speak of the varinii.s 
nlgoriains of division, such na alunt division 
With the quotient below, long division with 
the quotient above, nntl the older iilyle of long 
division with the iiuolient at the right 

D. I'] S- 

ALIEN PItlORIES — Longbeftno the ('on- 
qiicat various continental religious houses wTie 
e\tciisivclaiidowncra in England, and cstiiblihlied 
cells 01 (li'iieiuleni housea on Llieir lands An 
earlv in.stanee of tins was the Piioiv lit (I bent, 
wliirh ariiuiied from tlic daiigh lei of King Alfred 
the oUemive hiiula which wise hubsequontly 
cnmpiised in the nianoisof Lew ir^luiin and (li cmi- 
wich. Tho&e they held till the hfLeenth con Liny. 
This was one of veiy many eviunple'i. iSinces 
tlic.so priories appointed to the livings on their 
lands, they had an important influoneo on loeal 
a dll cn lion, which was, in the niiitlei of clomeii- 
Laiy cd neat I on, in the hands of the loeiil prietils. 
DuL the biLiucli piioiica tUemsrdves seem to 
Imvc had impaitnnt ^choolfa, for Stow (writing 
before loOS) dchiutely sliitOH that when 
Homy V in 1 115 linally suppressed the priouea 
theso schools were bio ken up and ceased, and he 
nppin'oiitly lefers to four London jinoiy schools, 
i,e. Our Lady of UmiucivaU nt (’haiuig (hoss, 
Uldlioine, Cnpplogale )ViLhtml, and Aldois- 
Rale Without (Stow's Smifcy of LantUm, Hook I, 
p 51, eil IbOli) The final mippi cssujii of the 
Alum Pnories in 1115 (Hot lhiil,Yol IV, 
p 22) therefore iiuuks ii definite .stage in Lho 
dissoluUun of medieval eduenUou, and the 
desLruclion lluia wroughL reqiines eurufiil es- 
timation. The question has not yet ro('ei\cd 
lulequato investigiUion The f’oimnons, as 
earl\ ns 15lh, had iioLitioned King F.dwiuil 111 
(2 Hot rail„p 102, No. 10) thal the iibheva 
and puonea of the ahen monks should ho de- 
voted to the oduGiUion of young ICiigljsli 
seholais, since foi some lime Ihe^’^ had lost the 
opportunity of lenriimg. The king rejected 


the petition on the gioiind that Pailiainont had 
no jimndiction and that he liiniHelf luid taken 
the piolilH of Llie lauds aiul ImuehceH, TIwb ia 
evidence that as early ah Ll-ifl education liad 
BufTeicd loss by the piutial .suppieH.sioii of Llie 
priories. AL the final Kiippressmn in J-lL'i, 
\vlien IdO alien piiories ilisappeai ed, Llie king 
at fii:ib iiUoiuled to fuiiiid a " juihle rollege" 
at Q\(md out of Ihe pvoreeds lh\L Ins dealii 
prevented Huh, and Henry VI applied nouio 
of the lunds to the enclownieiil of I'doii C’ollege, 
Windsor, ami King's C'nllpRe, C'luiibi idge, 
(»^co Tanner’s jVeii/ia (17-J 1) and AVunevlrcaiod 
of the AJmn P]Wi\cs (17St))i w'hi< li lust work 
gives u list of the lauds dovoleil tn eihicuLioiial 
uses) The bulk of the Alien Pinny lands 
were, however, appio printed to private iisc.s. 

J, (i DIJ M 

ALIENIST. — T'he sju'emlist wlio iiiukca n 
study of palhologieal iniuitid pi 0 ('(“jseij. Rcc 
rSYnilATllY ftiul AiINOIIM Vl.rriHH 

AL-KAYAMI, — iSec Ou vii Kii vyy'am. 

AL-KHOWARAZML— Abu 'Abd Alohain- 
Hied ilin Alliili AJusjl al-Kliowaru/nu was tlic 
gieatesL leiudiei of algebiii in tlie fiunous inatlie- 
mil heal stihool of lhig<lad He w-as burn in Llio 
pinvinceof ICIiwnia/m, in Llio vieiniLy of the 
river Ovus lie died at llagdad about 8fH a.d 
He wiotc the lirab book eiililled Algebia (f/i/), 
V1-! 'ilm nf-jfjfii U'tdl Qhc srifUfc oj 

lestoi'dtwn (iml cotnpnii'^oti), ho crdled beeauac 
111 nil equation (coinpui isoii) we Luke from 
(Uie aide and restore to the otbei hide Al- 
Klui warn z nil railed the unknown qiinnhty 
" the thing” or ” the root.*' Fioin the fniiiicr 
canio tlio use of u's in the laitin work.s based 
upon the Arabic Lieatise, and heiiee the Italian 
cosa (thing), and lienee the (lerinan re.s.s and 
the English ('a,s’.szr Ait foi algebra Finin the 
word ''root” came our exiuession, '' llicMOot 
of ail etiiiatiouv” Al-Kliowaiazmi fust tioal?? 
of algebra by rulca wuLliouL proofs, and fol- 
low's this by ceiLnin Keometiie deinoiistinliqns 
of these uilc's, ftfLi'i the manner of Kiiclicl 
The fust plan WHS Ilindii, llie .seeoiul Greek, 
ftl-Kliowaraznii being the firi^t to eoinlunc the 
two methodrt His wuvk also contained a 
heat 1.40 on arithmotic, luul fioin liiH iiniiiG 
i.s deiivcd Llie woid "iilgonHiii'' (f/ e ) It 
apjiemed in English, Inuislateil by Uasen, 
in 1S50 Like all mien Lid imnie.s, al-Kliinvin- 
fumi’s is variously LiiLiislileiiiteil, apj>eui- 
iug also as Alkarisnn, ul-KhosYuvi/iiui, and nl- 
Khuwiirlzmi (Meo Hr, on p 1)1 ) 1) ]L iS. 

ALL HALLOWS COLLEGE, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH — Founded in ISSfl and plaeod 
iindei the contiol of the I\[uhhL Eatlieis lu 
ISSO Bnys are leeeived on einiqdeiuni of 
Llieu ftis.th year into il .speeiid drpai’LuienL 
rriniary, acndeiiiic, classical, iieientific, com- 
mercial, and poat-griiduatc couraci ai'o offered 
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Dagrcca are given in Llio RcieiUific Jiinl oliiHflical 
clGpaitiiu’nLg upon ii four ycius' prepanitory 
Goui'so which Kiiultii a hLiuIoiiL eligible Toi 
m a trie 111 lU ion in any of blio IciuIiiik nniverflilics 

ALLEGHEKY, city of,— a cily of the 
ficcnncl chHa, ninler the lawn nf reniisylvaiiiii, 
/ii.sL Himn'pcjniLeil in IHlU, juul oigaiiizrul ns 
a Hchonl iliHliicL, uinler Llin Ibianl of C'oii- 
IrolloiH 111 IHIil 111 lUOO Llie city luitl a 
total iiopuliiLion of jiiul in 1007 

its esLiiiiiUurl poiMihanm wus 117,0r^2 Its 
hcliooL cciiHiis, ft-2l yeinn of nge, vvin CHti- 
niatcil at 21,000 m 10 00, and jtn Lnlnl tluy 
sclioni iMirolliiienl ‘ifVlO-l Tweiity-niKht liuii- 
clicd diihhon in the city wimo cstiinateil as 
ciirollc'd 111 private iiinl piiiocliml hcIiquIs, 
Twenty-threr pei cent nf tiio paiMilntiou of 
tlio city 111 lOOO was f«i oigii-born, one half of 
tins iiiiinbiT was (Unman, one sixth Iiinli, and 
the I'cnmimltT widely Hcatteiod. 

The city cm ployed a total of lO'l teachcid and 
2[) siipci vi.sory ofliceis in I0()7-I00ft, tho year 
of the last lepoit, and jiroviilcil a Hcliool term 
of 200 diiyn. Tlnitooii Leaelung wore employed 
in cvcniiiK schools, 11 in kindei’Rai'tona, and 
27 111 the liigli .school The total expenses for 
maiiUoimnce 111 UJOT-’IOOM were 3077,001. Tlio 
city provnloH freo^ textbooks, gives i ns tine- 
(1011 in niaiinal triiim'iig and cloincadc scieiieo 
ill thu flclioolH, iiiul inis a eonipulHOiy educa- 
tion depai tinent. The oiio liigli school ofTcis 
acadoniie and eoininerriid couises, and has a 
graduate year of city normal school work 
for the tiainiiiR of new teacliniH for the city. 

The school departineiiL is niulcr a Hoard of 
Coiitrollei.s of 00, sulKlivided into 15 ward 
boards of 0 menihcrs eneli, clecLed by wnrdg 
for tliioG-ycar teiim, and each wnid board has 
a piesidoiit and a secietary, Thoro aro 15 
committees of the central board, with a rcpic- 
seiUaLivo fioin caeli ward on each. MeotiiiRa of 
tlic central board and of the different ward 
boards arc held, and authority is divided be- 
t wee 11 them. The ward boards have authority 
niulcr the law to purchaao lots; oreeb and re- 
an buiMings, purchase appmabiis, stnbioncry, 
ooks, fill ill tare, and fiiol; pay jaiiitor.s; borrow 
moiioy for sucii purposes, and levy taxes to 
pay I II teres b and principal. The Hoard of 
Controller.s has ehaigo of Lho public libiary 
of Allegheny as well as tlie achools. E. P C. 

Rctarcncesi — 

/I Milling Ihpofis IJnnrd o/ ControUers, 1R51-100H {An- 
jiKof !{i‘}for{n of Snpmwfcudcnl mrlutlcd hidcc 1874 ) 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEAHVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA — A coeducational inalitu- 
tioii, founded iii 1815 by ciLi«cn.s of Mcadvillo, 
then a frontier village of 400 inhabitanta The 
college waa cliaitered in 1817, and in 1820 the 
corner atone xvna laid of the first building, 
Bciitloy Hall Admission la by examination 
or Gortificate from an approved high school; 
t)iB college ainifl only to fliipp^r a Jjbeml ciluca^ 


tioii A prcparaloiy school m inainliiiiicd, known 
n.*i the Allegheny College Pjcpnratuiy )Schoolj 
which is under the control and siipci vision of 
the college, but which liiis il.q own building 
and a distinct coips of instructors Graduate 
courses lead to the dcgieo of M.A. A joint 
bonril of control, elected by the Erie, Pittsburg, 
West Virgiiiiii, and East Ohio conferciicos of the 
Mnlhoiliiit EpiHcopal Chuicb, noiiiniatcs tliico 
persoiih, one of wlioni inusL be cdcctod to /ill each 
vucancj' in Llie hoard of Tiiuslees, wbicli lias 50 
irieiiiboirt. I'Vateiiiities have been csLabllshed 
aa follows: Pin Kappa Psi, Phi Gamma Delta, 
IMla Tiiu Delta, Phi Della Theta, Siginn Aljilm 
Epsilon, Kapiia Gainnin, the lust two being 
woimm'w sonclica, Alpha Chi Omega, 1891, 
a women's imisical aociclyj and Bela Sigma, 
local Allegheny ColJogo is a member of the 
Association o/ Colleges and Piepuiatoiy Selioola 
m the IMiddlc Stiitoa nnd IM my land {q y.) (sgc 
Coi.r.T-.GB ENTIlA^CLl IJOAUDS). Til Cl c ai’c 10 
buildingH, valued (lOQG) with grounds nnd cqnip- 
iiieiib at S‘i‘l 0,000, and situated on a cam pus of 
mniaiial beauty, Ihroiigh wlneh runs a ravine. 
The total aimuni income averages §60,000 
The aveiage salary of a piofcbsor is §1800 
There nrc (1000) 322 etii dents, of whom 122 
arc women. Tlie instructing stnfT numbers 22; 
14 arc full profcssois. William II Crawfoul, 
D D , la prcsiiloiifc C, G. 

ALLEN, FOEDYCE ALMON (1820’1880). 

— Schoolman, educated in private achoolg in 
Philadclpliia and at the Alexander Classical 
School in New Yoik, teacbci nnd insLitute 
iiistrnctoi (1840-1854); instiiictor in State 
Normal »School nt West Cheater, Pa. (1854- 
1057); principal of the same (1867-1801); 
piincipal of the State Normal School at ^fniis- 
fiold, Pa. (180 1-1880); aiilhor of n P?i»iary 
Geography and of luiinoious papers on education 

W. S. M 

ALLEN, JEROME —Educator nnd author, 
born nt Wcatininalcr, Vt , July 17, 1830, educated 
in public and private schools and at Amhcist 
College, instructor in Mnqiioketo Aendomy 
(1835-1855), professor in Alexander College 
(1B56-1860), president of Knox College (1859- 
18G0), Bupcrintciulcnt of schools at ]\Ionticclh), 
III,; principal of the Slate Normal School at St 
Cloud, Minn, (1881-1881); professor of peda- 
gogy in New York University (1887-1893); 
author of Map-drawivOf Mind Studies for 
TeacherSi and TcHipernmcjiZ ui Education, 
editor of Baines' Educational Monthly (187C- 
1880) and School Journal (1884-1890); died 
of May 20, 1804 W S M 

ALLEN UNIVERSITY, COLUMBIA, S C. 

— A negro institution Incorpoiatccl by the 
legislature of South Carolina in 1880. The 
trustees are elected by the Conference of the 
African Methodiat (Dhiirch m South Carolina. 
Courses are olTcred in theology, law^ sciences^ 
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clafiijics, fine nrth, inclubtiy, (iiul commerce 
PrJinaij^ and prep ara Lory dcparlmcnLa lire 
main tamed. Approximately two and a linlf 
years' liigli jycliool work nre recjuircd for entrniico. 
Devices ai'Q confeired. The decree of Liccii- 
tiiUc of IiiHLructiQii rivos Uig Riadiiatos the 
privilege of leachinK in llic jiiiblic iscliool.s of the 
sLntc without c'iainiiiiiLioii Tlioic is a fjioiilLy 
of ]G profc.s.soia, in.^lrupLorii, and nhMstaiiU, 
Win, 1). JohiiBon, E L , Pb.D., la proMilenl, 

ALLEN, WILLIAM, D D —Lorn at Ilohsall 
ill liaiicasliirGiii 1532, wns principal of Si. Idary'H 
Hall, Oxfoitl, when, owing lo tlio change of ic- 
ligion consequenb ou ihc accession of Eli/abetli, 
Vie left and took Tefiigo in llio T,o\v Conn tries. 
Ill IfiOcS, ill company with other Iloiiinii Calholic 
e\ilca, he founded acollcgc at J)ouny, inFlaiidn.s, 
wlvciG there was a new uiuvei^iLy cilreiuly under 
Oxford influences, in whicli Allen hiiii.srif 
beeiLinc llcgiiib Professor of Livinily. The 
objeoL of hiH college was to aHord fucililies for 
exiled Catholics to conliinic then &Liidie.s, and 
the Douny Bible (N.T. 1582; O.T. 1000-1010) 
nnd many contioversial and oLhei works bear 
witiiesa to tlicii literary acLivitv. But it soon 
grew also into a nnsAloiinry college for educat- 
ing priests to return to England and preach tho 
IVornnn Catholic ruliKioii Aa Biieli it Donliniied 
(with the exception of fifteen yeais, 1578-1503, 
when it wag temporal ily traiiafoncd to Illieiiiis) 
foi inoic than two ccnUirleg, uuUl it came to au 
end during the Tenor in 1703. 

In 1575 Allen visited Ilonic, and establiglied 
a similar college, wduch cniiLinuca to the present 
(lay Ten years later he took up Ins rcflidencc 
there. He was made cardinal in 1587, and 
took part in the revision of the Vulgate, which 
wag still incomplete when he died in 1504 

Ke/orflnee; — 

Bcb Licfianuru o/ ^Talional JlioorapAl/. 


ALLEN, WILLIAM (1770-1843), — One of 
the prominent leaders in the cduciiLional 
nnd philanthropic movement in the first 
half of tho nineteenth century in England. 
Bora in 1770, he wiia brought up under ])nnci' 
pics of the Society of Friends, Ho was em- 
ployed in lug father’s silk business at EoehcsLei 
His bcumtific luLeicsts, however, took him to 
London, where ho opened a choiuical labora- 
tory at Plaistow. When ho was but 30 yeais 
old he refused to accept n fellowship in the 
Hoyal Society In 1801 lie became n fellow 
of the Linnwan Socioty, nnd in 1817 of tho 
Hoyal Society With some scientific friends, 
he was lie live in founding the Askosiiin Society. 
Fiom 1802 to 1820 ho lectured nl Guy’s Hospital. 
Ills interests, however, were very wide He 
was CTivIy nttraclcd to the lUDveiacnt for the 
abolition of the slave trado and .shivery. Hut 
lie IS chiefly known as an enerffcbic woikor in 
the British and Foreign Sohoor Society (g.v.), 


He was a nmmhor of Liiiiraster’s committee 
111 1804, and be came Ireamirei of the soncLy in 
1811 In connection with this movcinriil he 
traveled widely in ]']iiiupi*, nnd Hucceeded m 
iiiteie.sliiiff Czar Alesaiuh'i of Uussia (ry a ) 
Ilk Ihc work, with the ichuIL lliuL ser(M’/il llnsHiaii 
boys wTKi HCiit to the Bnimigli llinul Schooi 
In 1H18 he made .Hcleetioii.H friini llie Ibblc foi 
line in the Hritish .scdiooh, wliieli weie IrniiN- 
UUeil mil) llimsmn Alien was nlso arliM'ly 
interested in the N(mv Lanark i no veil mil t with 
Jleiitlmm (g v ) and Hebert Owen {q v) About 
183ri he tuuu'd Ida utteutuiu Ui iiu agnculUual 
colony ami imluslnal school at I^iiulficld in 
iSujs.sex. Allen died in 1843 

RclerDnces ' ■ — 

Jhrtwnnrw {*/ NnhtinnI fiwffrnphf/ 
inNS*^. ll II ,1 C'tiifiiiu of I'Jtiucnfwn lROH-1008, 
(LiJiulon, I'lO^l ) 

ALLEN, WILLIAM HENRY (1808-1HS2) 
— ICcluciitoi and iiuthor, edueated at Maine 
Confoi'cnce Seiiiiiuiiy uml at Bow i loin College, 

1 list luc lor 111 CfizoiHJviii iSeininary (1833-IS30); 
profesHor III Ihekiiison College (1830-18,50); 
president of Giiuid C'ollogi’ (1850-1802), of 
rcniisylvnnia College at Cietlysburg (1805- 
1800), ami Again nf Giiaid (Jollcgo (1807- 
1882); author of a nmiiLiT of pamphlets nm\ 
icpoi'ts on education W. 9 M. 

ALLENTOWN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
ALLENTOWN, PA — An iiiHliLiitioii r.slal)- 
lishcd ill 1800 am! controlled by the J-lnstern 
Synod of tho Refuriued Gluuch Cquih(\s arc 
offered to girls between 8 and 18 m oloinentary, 
academic, nnd rollcgiiiLc dcjiAi tinea ts, Coiirbrs 
in fine arts are also piovidcd, 

ALLEYN, EDWARD (1,100-1020). — A 
well-known acLoi of tiueen Kluiiilietb’H icign, 
who bccanio largely iiiLciestcd in tliealcr 
property, In 1005 ho |inrcliascd the inanoi 
of Dulwich, niul between 1(113 and IfllO lie 
founded Dulwich College, Kent Alieady 
Thomas iSutton had esla] dialled tiio fninons 
Charterhouse Hospital nnd Hehool in 1011 
Tho Furilang inveighed against phiy-acting, 
bub in Alleyn's fouiulation of Duhvich it uns 
clear that an aclor could bo ns pubhc-spiiilcd as 
Lhemselvcg The Aughcang wcio cbtidilmhing 
Chelsea College as an iiiHtitutKin to afford 
iniiiiilcnanco to learned men, get aiiaiL to 
answer thii Catholic (hspuLanlH '^I’licy ap- 
pealed, iiiisucccssfiilly, to Alleyn to give Ida 
money to their pin poM's Alleyn Hocnied the 
Hcrvicca of Inigo .Tonc.s na nrchiLect. As 
originally constructed, tbo '‘College" coiisisled 
of a chapel, a flclioolhou.so, a kitclion, oflicca, 
and tivelvo dormitories. The set of biiildioga 
wna nnincd ‘‘The College of God’s Gift." 
The dramatist, Thomaa Dekker, about this 
time (1010) in great poverty, wrote some 
veiscs to Alleyn in praise of lua chiirity, The 

00 
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EnrI of ilruiicUjI uiotc to a.s'lc Altoya kj " nccciifc 

II poor faLhci’loas boy Lo be one* of the* luimbpr *' 

of Holioliirs. The foiiiuler rhiofly chose for lii.s 
coWvgo those lOHidejtt m iSt JJoloJjdi's pajjsji 
iu Jhsho]>agaLc, >vheic (stningo comcidnu'e) 
iSlephrn (Josyon, Iho auLhor of Llii‘ School of 
Abuse, 1570 (dll iiivc'clivo iiRfiinst play iieLors) 
was the lector Goaaon^a iclLoJs, liowcvoi, 
show that ho riow into hiph icspcct foi Alleyn, 
lly 1620, ill (iddiLioii to the 12 pool hoys on 
Lhc fouinlulion, who wero Knitniioiusly fed, 
taught, aiul clothed, boys were also accopLcd as 
boaidcr.s, and educiiLod in the .school. Pio- 
Tiiion was inad(5 for a master, a waidcii, 4 fol- 
lows, 6 lh)ni’ Ihethi'oii and ns nmny Siblcrs 
The hospital was to be siiniUi lo Archbishop 
WhiLgift'a hospital at Croydon A.s founda- 
tioners, boys of Lhc name of Alleyn or Allen 
wcic to he piofoircd The college was opened 
with great ceiomony in 1610, in the presence 
of Loid Chnncelloi Hacon Tiie Fomuler's 
Statute'^, 1(526, extonded Iho bonofits of the 
school Lo sous of rcsidenUs in Dnlwieh, and ns 
many otlieis na would make up Lhc total num- 
ber of boys ill tliG college school to SO in all 
Tim rollege wiw reconstituted by Act of Pjulia- 
inoat in 1858 F W. 

ALLIGATION. — Until recently an impor- 
laiil. dmptcr in antlimclic, and still taught ni a 
luiinber of Euiopean countricj, os in the Misch- 
u}i(i.'t}cchnun(f of Lhe GeiiTian schools IL i.s a 
crude molhod of aolving linear c(|imtions, often 
in do tor min ate onc'J, and is first found in the 
form 111 whicii wo have jcpcj veil Jl iu the early 
Hindu aritluTicticfl. Thus Biuisluii’a {(j « ) in hi 3 
LilCuKiti makes u.so of it, it lieiiig pai biculai'ly 
suited to tlio raiiuifiil pioblcms of the EiUab. It 
playe<l but htllo part in the medieval arith- 
inctics of I'hiiopc, but as the liegula Alhgdlioms 
it became very pionuncnl in the sixteen Lh cen- 
tury The Word is from the Latin ad, to, and 
ligaiG, bind, and is related to the words alloy 
and ally, and of course to the Fienoh alhage 
The Dutch arithincticiaiiB tiaiislatcd it ns Den 
Reghd van Hleuffinghe, Itekeninolien uan ^fcnga- 
hngcii, Alligatioms oJLo Menginghc, etc., and 
llic I'VeneJi used both and alhgotion 

III English, nlligation has been Lhe favorite 
name, although Recoidc (c 1512) rcmnrkcd 
Umt "it might be well called the rule of 
MyxLiirc Tlic renson for the promiiienco 
of the subject in the sixteenth century wa.s the 
great iiici'cufic ni coinage, necessitating tlic 
Jiiixtuic of iilloya, pioblcms of this kind beuiR 
classed under such heads as Del camolare ihlV 
ore c (leW argento in Italy, Silher Rechnmjf, 
GnliU Jiiichiiuug, and Kuyjer Jlechnung in 
Adam Illchc's Gorman arithmetics, mid simi- 
larly m ofcliQi countries. Robert Rccordo {q.u.) 
acGina to have been the first English wiiLci to 
suggest the application of alligation to other 
piobloms than those relating to nlloya, saying, 
" lb hath great vac in composition of nicdicinca, 
and also in myxturea of mctallcs, and some vse 
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it hath ill njyvtuHw of wines, hut I wislio Jt 
weie 103.^51' vsed Lherin than it i.s now a daics " 
A Hpceiincn of the problems of alligation is the 
following from Vandcr Schimre's (HlOO) Diddi 
miUunGLie: " A brewer has 100 tiiii ‘5 of S-gidden 
beer in ii viit; how much water miiht he mix 
with iL to pioduce 3-guhlcn bcei ?” 

The subject was generally dioppcd fiom 
American aiithmoLica in the lat^t quarter of the 
nineteenth century, chiefly because it included 
no real modern pioblcms, and did nob represent 
model 11 Jiicthoda of aohition. D. E S 

ALLOCHElniA (or ALLOCHIRIA) —The 
flubjcctive li’nn&fcrcncc of a sensation to the 
opposite and corresponding half of the body, 
so that a touch oi other stimulus on one leg 
01 arm oi side is localized on the opposite 
aide It Ls a symptom found in a few or game 
nor V 011.4 dibcnscs and commonly in hysteria. 

S. I. P. 

Referoncea! — - 

OiiKiLSTKiNLli On Allocbcinn JTJrairi, 1C3, 

Jones, E Tlio Clinical Signifu-nncc of Allnphiria. 
Prac, /, luternat Cony 2*i{fchmt ^ t P.6{fchfii x 

pn 408-111 (Amsleidani, 1U07 ) Also lu Loncti 
CLondon), 1007, II. 830-SJ2. 

TJio Pnlliology «f Dy^clnriii /?f&, NcwtoI aad Psy- 
dnai, VII, lOOO, im 409-522, 650-587, (With 
bihlifjginiiliy or 26 titlra ) 

TLmmonu, W. a Allocluria Its Nnliire aiul Kcat 
A L Jl/ffh Jour, XXXVII, 18B3, 35-37. 

ALLYN, ROBERT (1817-1894) — Educatoi, 
attended the public schools of Connecticut 
and Wesleyan Univcisily; instructor m Wil- 
brnliain Academy and jirmcijifll of tJic same 
(1841-18 IS) j princijial of academy at East 
Giccnwieh, III (184.S-1S.54); blate commis- 
aioiicr of schools of llliodc Island (1354-1857), 
jiofcfiftor in the Ohio University at Athens 
1857-18.59) , principal of Wesleyan Female 
College fit C'hicinnnti (1850-1863); picsident of 
McKendrcc College (1803-1874); principal of 
the Illinois Stale S^ormal Seliool nh Oaibondalo 
(1874-1892) W. S M. 

ALMA COLLEGE, ALMA, MICHIGAN. — 
A cocdiicalionnl iii£>lilution foundod m 1880. 
The hisl Uoai'd of TjiisIocs was elected by the 
Synod of Michigan, new members of the 
boaiil aic nominated by the triLStees, subject 
to confirmation by tlio synod There arc 20 
trustees, each seiving four ycais, Tho college 
js one of 31 iiisliintions reporting to the 
Picsbytcnaii College Board (^.v.). Tlic in- 
fitiLiitiuii maiiitniiia the iinual luulnrgiadimto 
com SOS in avis and science, a projiai ntory 
academy, schools of music, lut, aiuL business, 
and a school of pedagogy mainly devoted to 
the training of kindcigai ten tcaclici's. The 
collcgo nnd school of pedagogy ndmit on 
ox ami nation and certificate of approved high 
school, the oLlicr dcpartinenta reqiuie a com- 
mon school education. A modified elective 
system is in ofipeeb; tho college goiii'sc. 4 arc 
offered 111 seven gioups. Instruction in peda- 
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gogy to juniova m\i\ Bfinn\fl ^villiovit 

cxaraiimLioii by the slato, to a slate leaclioi’H 
certificate. To ginfluatos of at least two 
years' alaiuling tUcdogiceof M A. n given for 
one year’s abiidy in i cHitleiice. Tlioic are no 
college fuL tern i ties Incliuling WngliL JTqH, 
ft wdberi nipped clonniLory for woinoii, there 
ni’o SIX IniiUliiigd (IDOO), vnhiotl, yilli groniiilH 
and equipment, at S170,2S3. Tlio total niimuil 
incoiiio IS alioiiL 822,000 The avorngo salary 
of a pvofeHsoi is SlOQCl Tlieie iwe, 3(1(1 stutl'niU 
(lOOU), tliviclod as follows (-ollogc, il8; 
Acndeiny, 30; Commrrcial School, dO, Scdiool 
of Music, 127; School of Art, 20 Ten of llic* 
25 membera of the inalnicting staff aie full 
profc^aoi's August F. Bruske, D D., is presi- 
dent C. 0 

ALMA COLLEGE, ST THOMAS, ONT. 
— An insbiUUion for the higher education of 
WQixiGU, founded iti 1877 and under the contiol 
of the Clcnfcral Conference of Lho Methodist 
CJlmrch. Preparatory and colleRiii.te dejiart- 
menlg me maintnincd prejinring for univeisity 
matriculation or for Lciichcis (iionprofossioiml) 
oxamjiifttiona The college is aniliaLccI with 
the University of Toionto Coiiracs in fino 
arts nnd coTTimercial suldects are offered. 
DiplomoM arc given on graduation ^ Ilcv. 
II. T. Warnci, M A., D.L , is the principal. 

ALMA MATER — Liteially, /of/cj-jno//icr. 
Applied in classical Latin to the goddea.ses, in- 
cluding blio Muaoa The term la now applied ns 
ancxprcesionot affeetiou to the coUegc or uuivev- 
aity which one Im? aLtciulcd. The use is iinivcraal 
in English, Anicncan, and German uiiiv^n si Lies 
CoTapare in Wm connection the use of the tenns 
" alunuuis " {q.u.) and “ matriculation" {q u ), 

ALMAGEST — The gicab textbook on astron- 
omy of the Middle Ages, written by Ptolemy 
(qu) in the sceoml century of our era The 
name comes fioin the Arabic al'ninJ^Bli, from at 
(the) and a corruption of the Greek ^cytVr^, fcini- 
nine foi in of /^tyirfros, groatc.sL The work con- 
sists of thirteen books, and in eludes a ticaLi&(? 
ott tyigQUometTy. It remained the Btandnrd 
treatise on astronomy until it wna superseded 
by the works of Copernicus and Kepler, 

D, E. S 

ALMANAC. — A term probably derived fioni 
the medieval iSpaniali — the Arabic a/, the, -h 
raaiulfc/ij cnlcndar, possibly originally horn lho 
Greek or Latm Thr Iciiii was introduced into 
ClirisLiaii Europe by Llie astrologeis, who 
adopted muck ciC orieuCal mysUciHin, and hae 
ainco hoc II used La refer to an ftiiiiual caloiidar. 
(See Calendah, Computus.) D. E. S 

ALMONRY SCHOOLS.— These schools, 
winch began to be atlacbcd bo monasteries in 
the fourteenth centurv, form one of the moat 
strikmg proofs that the luonnalerieB were nol 


coiitervS of geueiaL cduniLiou and did uol keep 
achools in the ordiimry inmiing of thr Icnn. 
The Almoner {Eleonosiunnufi), or chanty dis- 
ti'iliutor, was one of the " ohedientmricH," or 
offieiTs, of most, if not nil, iiioiiiislurioa It 
was Ins duty to distribiiLo the broken meats 
the " remainder bihcuit," froiii the inoiika 
meals at llio gale of Ibe imniuMtery every day, 
ami on certain dayK to diHliibute (lolcij fn 
money ni kind aninng the poor, often ns 
many av'i 1000 leeeivuig a penny each. In 
some cases the geiieiul duty nf tjikin|r in the 
poor and sick, for uhi(*h especially many nionas- 
tcrics, notably Iteailing, wiM'e expicsslyfouiuled, 
was discharged by setting up an inn (Ao.spi‘b’rjia) 
or Spitnl (hoapitnlc) out. si do Llie gates, in wJiich 
geiieinlly 12 or 13 old oi hick pcnjilc were 
inainlained nl the expense of ilio ^ Almoner, 
who, like the other ofliccrFJ, had Hiieeiul estates 
alloLlcd lo him out of the coninioii inonuslic 
chlale The cailieab montinu of eflucatina 
connected xulh the Almoner in in about ILSO, 
when llir Archdoneon of Duilmiii gave n inaiioi 
lo Llie Alimmer of Llie (kitliudral Monastery 
lo supply flee food and lodging for .3 b«)fi 
fiom the public grnnimnr school, to be iionii- 
iiatrd by the niuRtoi, At the begin mug of the 
fmirleentli century a iiioveiuml ferems lo Imvo 
sprung up in eonnocUon wiLii the great ni- 
crense in the Avovalnp of llie Viigin lilniy, for 
Ihn csLalilislimeut of chnuhtei.s in llui Lady 
Clmpcls of the inonablic rhuielie.s, ami spceinl 
piovisioii had to be made foi their hopsiiig mid 
cdiiealion It seerna that this new develop- 
inouC wan nol made, out of the. geucral uiouasLic 
funds, but by spceial eiidaAvineiilH given nilliei 
by the Abbots oi Pimrsor by miksideis TIuih, 
by deed of Eeh IG, 1310-1320, at GanteTbury, 
Prioi Henry of Eastiy founded, jirobfibly out 
of II loyal grant, a chaiiLiy of G piioslfl to 
pray foi the soul of I'klwnrd I, with the usual 
attendant clciks and choiisteis. II ih implied 
that they had lo attend tho Oalkedifd frcliool 
by the piovision that on feast days wdicn the 
Bchoolinnatci does iioLlcetiiie they lire in ntkeiul 
all the canonical hours Also it is laid down 
that no scholar shall be admitted Lo the AL 
momy vinlohs ba knows bow’ lo I'Ciul ivnd mg, 
and is 10 years old nt lenst, niul has n decent 
surplice commensiirale with the sizo of lua 
body Tlioiigh the Almonry boys were only 
fed on tile broken ineal»s from lho monks' 
Lttiile, yet being one was regarded as a vnlimblo 
form of scholarship, as is hliown by ii letter of 
Qiicon PhiVipjia to the Pnor in 1332, asking 
him Lo lake Riehanl of UedingficUl into the 
Almonry " Lo bo main In mod like other ]ioor 
acholava of hm cHtftlc ” The Trior couflcnla, 
hoping 111 reLiirn that Lho Qiicoii will pi event Lho 
king's purveyois fiom seizing the ^n'ovisions ho 
had collected for Ins own iiso while attending 
Pfti'hameiit In 1364 we honi of the scliool- 
m as ter of tho Almonry being appointed master 
of the public school of his native town of Kiiig- 
Bton-on-Thainea. So by that time a separate 
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Bchoolmastrr, Lhoiif;li piohahly only ns n pri- 
vate tnlor, had been pinvidcil foi those Al- 
monry boys SL. Albaii'fl Abbey sec 1119 to 
have been Llio hi'sL moiiiifilts'y to follow the 
cxfimplc uf OanLorbiii’y, an " Order of living of 
the poor scholaia 111 Llio Almonry " thoio being 
111 lulo April ], tJ130. Tin* .selioliiia weu* to stay 
five yeiU'H at iiiohL^ *' an tliat tune n HiinieienL 
for bocoiniiiR proricicnL m grftnniuUicalH " 
Tlicy w(’ic to “ Hliavn an ample crown, like 
ohoiistcrfl/' and daily say the .seven ]i.Hjdim 
for Lite Convent and iLs foniidm'.s. Tlio 
sergeant, or aervant of thv Alriioiii'i, (u whom 
thfir ciii'o was deputed, took oiitb to collect 
the bioken meats of the monastery and faitli- 
fully ilistrilnite I ham to the hoys of the Almonry 
and to friars and other hegpaiSjand to instruct 
the boys bo the licsL of Ids ability in morals 
and learning. 

The fir.sb l)rgininng.s of the great piiblio 
school of We.sLinin.ster may be tmeed to the 
provision inatle for 2 hoys' food and cloth- 
ing, cos ting 32.^. fif^ foi the year, ii.s shown in 
an Almoner’s aeoounb loll for the year 135/) 
Tlicir nuinliei.s were rapidly increased fiom 
that time, ns in 1 1103 cloth lor tlieir gowna 
alone cost 2‘ls 5d. In 1367, a “ master of the 
boys" appears. In 1373, aiiothei accoimb 
allows bliab theic weic 13 hoys living in wliab 
la blicu called the 8iib-Ahnoni y, and tlio 
master receiveil IS.*? 4d a year. In 1380, tho 
master is fur the firs I tunc called a grammar 
master, when thoie were 23 bovs From 
1388 onwards, he is culled SclioolmAsler 
and )n 1304 Juy tstipond 
by a new ngi cement wa.s doubled, £J. Cs. Bd, 
lie hail board and lodging as well Probably 
tho buys aLLoiidcd one of the three piiblio 
scIiooIjs of London, Then a Bchool was built 
foi them on tlic snob, iLeiiis fur its icpair occiii- 
nng in 1414 ninl for its rcbiiilding in 1422, 
The pay molds for cloth for the boys' gowna 
was laised in 1400 by the Abbot’a cxpicsa 
orders from 50 s. to .LC. 8s. and X7, a year 
The ma.ster'a sidiiry was raised to X2. in 
1470, when a distinction appears between tho 
"grammar bnya'' and the ' singing boys" who 
were now provided with a scjiarato singing 
master. So the school coiitiimcd to the tlisso- 
liition of the nbbey in 1530, tho normal nuin- 
bci of boys appealing to bo 24 When Iho 
abbey was refounded next year ns a cathe- 
dral, the miinber of grammar school boya to be 
main tamed ont of tho foiiiuhition warn raised to 
10, and tins luimbor of leaidciit King's schol- 
uia IS still kept up. At Durham, a similar 
Almonry School appears first in 1350, wlicn a 
payment is made foi tlio "Almonry bisiiop," 
bhd hoy bishop (</ w.) of tho Almonry boys. A 
innstci of tlio boyfi in tJie Abnoiiry is /irsfc /Men- 
tion cd in 1352, and in 1372 ho is first called 
school in as ter of the Aim 0111 y and paid £1. 
14,5 3t/. for his salary niid gown. It was only 
on special feasts tbo boys had anything to cat 
but the broken meats from the monha' table j 


7a. wnsj paid for fresh meat foi them for Advent, 
1419 They were sot to menial tasks In 
14 IK, 1 peiiiiyworLh of lircad and beer was 
given them for tossing hay, and in 1457 Lf fid, 
was spent in licer foi I hem for getting stones. 
The ICIiz abet hail "Rites of Durham" tells iia 
how the broken meals for them wore banded 
out of the jinntry wimlow of the llofcctDry, 
wlicii they earned tlioin to llio Almonry just 
oul.sidc tho great gate. When a monlv died, 
the eliihlrcn of tin* Aliiioniy .spent the night 
by the corp.so " sitting on their knees " and 
reading the Psnitci till 8 a.ji. It is probable 
they at tended the bishop's or city grammar 
school, ns, when tlio Priory was Liirncd into 
a cathedral, which had to keep 18 lung's 
scholars, the last master of llic Almonry school 
became Usher, or Second Mastci, of tho 
grammar Bcliool, tho first llendmastci being the 
master of the city grammar school. At St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York, the Almonry School, in 
which 50 boys boauled in a houao called tlic 
Conclave 01 Cliaiabci, attending tho Cathedral 
or City School, is said to have bren founded by 
■William ILufua. But wc may ]nit this down 
as false history On iLa disaolutioii, tlic same 
luimbor was provided for in the Ilospiliil 
annexed by Ourdiiml Pole to the Callicdrnl 
iSclioolj but Hus boarding hoiiso was &0011 
dihconliiuicd At Coventry, tho Cathedral 
Pi lory kept 14 boys in its Almonry at a coat 
of £12 11a. 4rf. a year lii 1439, tho Afaynr 
aiul SIX of the Town Council arranged to see tho 
Pnoi lo tell him they wcio willing lie should 
" occupyo ft 5£?ole of gianm " jf hebkes to tencli 
his brethren and the clnldreii of the "Aumbry," 
but ho was not to iiitcifeie with the freedom of 
tho citizens as to tlio city school. At Nor- 
wich, the Cathedral Priory ought to have 
innintftined in the Almonry 14 boys, but in 
1520 the bialiop found at a viaiLaLion that 
there were only 8 At Thornton Abbey, Lin- 
colnshire, thcic ouglit also to liavQ been 14 
boys in the almoniy, bub tlic bisliop in 1421 
had to order 12 at least to be admitted At 
Dardney Abbey, in 1379, the bi.'ihop ordered 
the monks, inatoad of wandering about tlio 
country, to observe their iiile, stay at home, 
and maintain 0 boya to learn grammar {puen 
lileraii) Similar piovision was made in oLher 
monasteries Piolmbly not less than 2000 hoys 
were thus piovulcd with board, lodging, and 
education free, taking England as a whole 
Tho schools were purely charily sclioola, tho 
boys were made to feel that they were char- 
ity children, they acted aa ehojisLers and page 
boys to tho monks, bub they were taught and 
ninnagcd by scculai clerks ng m asters . It is 
not probable lb ah their education went beyond 
wlmt cJiorasfcors got now, except Ji) a few spe- 
cial instances, sucli aa Westminster. These 
sclioola were in historical times the sole con- 
tubution of tlio monaatciiea to education 
The only secular church in which an Almonry 
School lina been found is St, Paul's, where 
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Lhc 3 cliorislri’rf, iiflt'iwiinN incicasod to 10, 
lutliorto living aL*imriiL(dy iiml fed by Uir (‘ihhhih 
ju tiiiii, were eolIccLoil ingoLlu'i' ami pliu'vil in 
Lhc Almoniy umbjr tlic cave of Llic AIiiidiici on 
the iiorlli Hide of the ciUUcilral, nL tin* licf^in- 
jiing of the foiiitiTiiLh mituiy Many ni- 
do WHICH h wcic added for tliciii ’wli(‘ii llieii’ 
voiccH brasL" and Home of llio 10 must luivii 
nanaccl oUv iv\ Thoiuaa Tuhser, c. lo.'lo, (Ihl lo 
Eton, to other bchooln ami the iiniverMtieH. 

A F L. 

AlPHABET. — In Ihe widest of Iho 

term, "alphabob” eoiiiioU'H Llir sum loliil of 
fiigiiB and chnractera Lhiil foim Hu* Inisin of hiiL- 
ten laiiguago, ho thfit it is Lheoielicully pi oner 
to speak of Lite Assyrian or the CliiiieHu aljilia- 
bets, which arc comiiosod of a relatively hi mil I 
lUiiabcr of basal cliaraclerH inoilKied in vaiioiia 
ways, iniiil the ultimalo quail Lily of sipiis lu^ 
comes very larpe Piaciioallyj lu)W(*\’er, the 
word " nIphnbcL ” refers only to tlmt collection 
of by liable ehaiiLCteifi ni wliieh il given laiiguugi' 
or group of lanRiiftRCa is wntLcii; and it in 
thus (hstinguisln^d fiom iiumhn signs, as well 
as fiom idiograiiia, oi chiiiiicliMH lepicHenliiig 
a word or senes of words, as 5 , oi the iiiiiUi- 
plieity of fligiiH lined in miiLficmalu's, asLi omnnyj 
and other scion non This lOHtnetion uf Iho 
tGim, movGovci, lulcs out wlmt lutiy bo Lmined 
pictograjdnc writing This nyhlein is f 4 )iincl in 
moat primitive form among Liie Amciieim 
Iiulijuifl, nob only in their niimeroii.s plelo- 
graphb properly'’ ro calk'd, but in the lusluriral 
records pi'csDivod. foi example, in the " I-niio- 
dog winter count ' of Llie Hiqu\ and Die Minilar 
aiiiuilH of the Kiowa, luul the Puiul, i\s well as 
m Llio highly (lcveloi)cd iiiid probably fjnaHb 
{syllabic value found in the wiitiiig of Urn 
Aztecs, Iho Mayas, llie IIiLtites, and tlio 
Egypliftna, yeb ib inuht be noted Ilia I it was 
exactly this pictographic theory ivlneli prub' 
nl)ly formed the basis of the coinplirnteil 
Ghiiicsa chai'acLeib 

The term “ alphabet J' ih of coinimratively 
recent foiinalion, occurring first in the eccle- 
siastic id Lfilin of TcrLiillinn and Jeiome It 
denotes, as is well known, Lhc regular sei|Uriice 
of Lhc fiififc two letters of Lhe Cii’cuk alpha bet, 
alpha and hela^ and finds analogues not only 
111 the EiighsU a-h-c, but also in the Aiabia 
ahjad, tlie Old Irisli bclh-hns-juvn, and iho 
Germanic fulliork 

OF all aljihabeta that M'liich has had tlio 
widcflt and Lhc longest ciiii'cncy is the Cliieco- 
llomiin, which ih the parent, with nioie oi less 
modificatloii, of all lhc modern ocndeiilal lan- 
guages, luul which, iu its llmnnu, ov inmbficd 
Boman, foi m. js now almost iiiiivcrsidly em- 
ployed when liuiguages hitherto without Hcripfc 
arc 1 educed to writing On the Greek side lliia 
nlplmhpb fuiniahed the fouiularion for Lho 
Slavoiiir snnpts, and on the Ho man for all 
those toiigUM wlioBo .speakers came iindci Lhc 
control or bhe indncncc of the Iloinau Empwe 


or (’Inn ell There is praeliealiy no ronni for 
dniihl tlmt Lhe iriimedmLe piireiiL uf this ajplm- 
lieL i,H Llie Tlui'iiician neript, wliuse earliest 
IvIHmMi fiirniH (lute finiii aIjmiL 10(10 n.c, (the 
" Ihml liHmiion " liouh), LhiMigh llm bestenily 
Hpeenneii h the Stone, whieh dales 

riniii -Slid iM ’'fliin Fliiriiieiiiii jd]diiil]et eon- 
Hisls cif 213 leLlei^, all of wliieli aie t'oiiHoiinnls. 
This is, indeed, eliiiraeleii^Ue of all .Semitin 
alphiilii'Is allied to the riueiiieian, (hr vowels 
being left iiiidesignuted, exei'iil in Hiieinl texts 
(iioliibly llie Millie and (lie (^ir’un) or in difh^ 
cult poetry and elementiuv b'xlbouk.s. The 
willing in IMueiiieiiiJi, as in 1 lie kindred Seiuilic 
alpluihets, ih fiuin right Lo left, a uMigo which 
was also leliuiied in the oldest (ireek iiiHerip' 
Lions, us \M'll ns in Lhe luieiiMil Klmroslillii 
HCiipi ill India llul foi .some renson or oLliei 
nil the Iiulo-Gerinniiie neoples, e\n'])liiig tlio 
liaiiiinis, \\ho einploveil iiii Ainmine form of 
the IMiri'iiieinii ulplinbel in both Avesla mid 
PnbliL>i, eailv felt ohjeeliuiis lo n aeiipt wlijcli 
inn fioin light to left In India, tbeiefoie, as 
piu'ly ns the (iflh eentiiry ii (’ , the Jlraliinial]di!i- 
het, another xuriety of Llu‘ Aiainaie, luul e\i- 
deiilly begun lo be xMilteii both fiom left lo 
right and laofslio;d/r(hm, ns bv the ( b eeks mill) 
iibouL 500 ji v. Tin* O.senuH and Unibiinns, 
liefoio lliey aeeeplerl tlu* Uoinaii nlphaliel, 
a^Ml^\loLc• fvmii light Lo left, as was the ease m. 
I'jliiiscan iind in one ai eliiue 1 ntni inserqilioii 
(lhe Ho-eiilled " 1 hieiioH-insei'i]>lioTi llujugh 
the httushttplit’fhii inetliod wa.s nliseivctl in the 
Old Miibelliaii lexis and iii nn arehnie l.aim 
biorize tablet from llie Lngo ill I’lieiiio. Again, 
w’hile nuiny of tlie oldest Korne riinie niserip- 
tious, and piiu'tieaily all Lh(is(‘ oulnule the 
Nor.sc legirnij aie wi'ilt(*n from left lo rigid, 
there W'lts an euily tendeney to iiiheriljo llni 
nines from ngliL lo left, or to write* Lbem 
ho\if,irophfi(hn, oi even in Herpeiilinc fiisliiuii. 
Noiiiuilly, however, in Llio Iiido-doimiuuo 
nlpludu't.s, (*\en in Armeniiiu, wineli Jh iippiir- 
euLly Lv udxtvm* of (lieek luul Aramaic type*', 
Lhcheiipt niiis fiom left lo right, tins nlso liold- 
ing gnnd of nil Induiii nriipts except tin* Klia- 
loshtlii, (dl except Lhe most nicliam Greek and 
I.aLni niplinliets, and all the .seiipls based upon 
llieiii (July in one on Hying iiieiiibei of this 
alplmbetic My.stem, the TilieLnn, which is based 
oil Hyviup., does Uie xviiUhr t\iu veilieivlly, as 
in C’liiiKXse mid Japanese 

Wo have seen tliiiL Hie riifoniemn al|>linbet 
was the imnsit of a vast iniinbei of Hrri]dH as 
fur iliveig(‘iih iih Iloiiiau and .Suiiakril, Hebrew 
mid Arabic, and it Heureely need he Huid that 
nitlim _ each of Hiese gronpH Lliert* iiro many 
ftubvaYii'Ues, sepmaVed nob only _ ehvnuulogv- 
cttlly, buL also, even wiieii iJHed aido by side, 
flo diatiiicL in form as Lo iTqiiiio Hie inoaL 
patient palieo^niplneal lesnareli to ahnw their 
ultimate kinahip HiiL a fui Lher que.slion nrisca 
xvliich is by no nicaiiB so easy to anawei What 
xvas tlie source of tlie prueniclan alpha lie b^ 
IlciD Uic attempted aoluHom have been 
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nu me runs Dc Uouri'^ luwl Tnylnr liavc nmiii- 
tamccl that tlic Pha'iiiciim hcripb wna hnsed 
Dll tlio hioraLic alpimlicl of the Egy])liai)»; 
DoccJcCj Ballj and ZimniRrii, ainoiiR othcia, 
Irricc it to the cunoifonn wriLinn of Llui Afisyro- 
BubyloniaiiH, Evans cautiously siiRRoala that 
Mjo oi'Irjii js to 1)0 juoij^jhb jn Cyprus; Prli'jo, 
followed hy Clodd, wnuUl hoc in Ph<cnicinn 
scrip L II sol (ic tin 11 fioiii a laiRO body of hiriih, 
appaieuLly Roometiic latluir Lhiiu hiei'ORl>pliic 
in orf/?in, ivliiHi js held to have heoii current 
thi’oURlioul Llio Mc'diternineaii terriLory about 
5000 II c , Lid'/.bai’ski and J^elit/Neh take an 
iiiterniodmLe pofliLion, holding Lhiib both Haby- 
Jon/fl and E^ypt infhienerd LIig Z’lKr/iician 
alpha bob; and Ilommel lias miRRosLod that 
the aouice in question was the ^Iiiuran apripb 
of fiuuth Aiabia, which he considers to be older 
tiiaii tiiG Noi bfi Semitic tyfics Ali these 
views have been submitted to a close ciitieism 
by Peters, who tiiiiika ib not impossible that the 
Phnuiicmn nlphiibet shows traces of Baby- 
lonian, ERy])tiait, ami Cretan cfcnicnta; but 
that, in view of Lhe iiamps assigned to the 
leLtors in the iion-Baliyloniiiii SciniLic lanRuaEC-i 
ami in (Imik, the main olenicnt must pi ob ably 
bn sought in Babylonia It may, of course, he 
thoiiRhb tbab Uu* IMni^iiician idjihabeb was iin 
indepeiuleuL creaLion. iSuoh inventions arc 
lint unknown ^ An iiiHlancc in point is the one 
Polynesian HcripL of winch there is any lecord 
Tins IS f mi lid on n few wooden table la fiom 
lOasLor Island, bhouRh LiadiLioin which is 
donblloss coueeL, deelarca tiuib tlic alplialjcb 
was bimiRlil fioin soino inoie mislciii island 
W'lioncc Llic Eusici’ Islniuleifi einiRuiLod: and a 
like nasuniplion of invmilion semns best to 
explain the oiiRin of the ancient Irish oriiihs 
But with the IMuiinieiaiis liiL tlioory of indc- 
pciiclcnb crciilion is, on Lhe whole, Bcarcely 
prohahlc; for blio PlKeniriaiiH wcio adapters 
rather than event or s In a word, the exact 
source of the Pbccnician alpimheb, and conse- 
quently that of our own aciipt, is nob yet 
clcrmitely known. 

Once an alphabet has hern constituted, il is 
modified to meet Ihc needs of othci peoples 
who may adapt it. Thus the Greek alphabet 
has 21 letter.^, whilo the Russian, diiectly 
bnspfl upon it, has 37, The Eiiffljsh alphabet 
hiis20 eliai actcr.s, but the Gberokeo, by modify- 
ing these signs and adding inclepeiidont crea- 
1 10 119 of Us own. nuse.s Lins n umber to 85 On 
the other liaml, Icttei.s may he dropped. Greek 
eiiily di.scfirded the Plnmiieian yau, Aronpa, 
and smjipi (except for luinieraK), and Pahlavi, 
hased on an Aianmlc variety of IBicrnichin, 
h/is hut IJ, giving rise, , since ninny of the, so 
bigiis have aeveval, often identical, vnUicfi, Lo 
one of the most vcKatious nciipls ovei devised. 

IL has alicady been «aid that the alphabet 
wan piimaiily iJ 3 'IlftI)ic Thrs i.s inio of fcJio 
ScinUic alphabets as n, whole, w'hcrc the vowels 
aio not indicated normally; and it is in a 
measure true also of all the Indian scripts, 


which arc ultimately of Semitic provenance. 
Thus in Sansknt there is, for example, a sign 
iiidicntJUR, not n, biiLwri^ and an Dther in di eating 
la, hub if one wishes to indioaic uia, ho nniat 
eomlunc the radical part of the characlcr for 
?ifl with that foi ta. This Hystom, however, 
proved unacceptable to lhe Indo-Gci manic 
peoples ill geiieial, for the Iianiaiia on the one 
hand, ndopling an Aramaic alphabet, and the 
Oi'ccKs on the other, using the Phccnicmn 
Honpb, lioUi Jiitiodneed vocalic charnctei'^ 
bcfoie the Lime of their first extant literary 
iiiomimciUH. The very first letter of oiir 03 vn 
alphabet bears witness Lo this. In Semitic 
the liijjfc fiharactci', alcph, rcpiesents, not a 
yo\vcl, but an extremely light guttural, which 
is exactly rcpicaenbcd by the smoobh brealli- 
iiig ” of tlic Gieek alphabet But iii the 
cailicat Gicck, alpha, the letter coitcb non cling, 
as ils very imnio ehuws, Lo the Plioeniemii 
aleph, i.s not a guttural, bub the vowel which 
wc term a 

In the early period the letters of the alpha- 
bet had nainea, nob the mcic implication of 
the sounds for whieli they stand, as in our be 
foi h This IS the iiilc m such Semitic lan- 
giiaRCS ns llebiew, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Ethiopic, and is also the case in Greek, Else- 
wheic tlir principle decays Lo a greater oi less 
extent, as in Arabic and Armenian, while in 
Sanskrit thcic is but a single survival of the 
old praclice in the name foi ra, repha (" fiiinrl ”) 
In the Germanic runes there may be an uneon- 
Bcious rctiiiii to the ancient use in the name 
thorn given to Uic chaiacLcr/', which is iiniiie- 
diately derived from Lhe Homan /), and a 
Sal'/buig maiui.seripb gives a complolo list of 
iianic.9 foi the Gotliie runes This bungs 
us to the origin of tlio names of the IctLcis The 
inoaniiigs of the designations of twelve of the 
Plurniciau IcLtora arc piacLically ccUnm 
Those aie, giving I hem then Hebrew nainea. 
as being the most familiar, as follow.^' alcph, 
"ox", beth, "house"; daklh, "door"; 
2 /r}d/i, " hand ", kftph, "hollow of the hand"; 
mem, " waLcr naa, "fiah"; 'am, " oyc 
pc, " mouth ", )e*sh, " head sin, " tooth ", 
and tan, " nmik " Thieo others, lamedh, 
and samckh, appaicnlly aic derivod Fioni 
Semitic tnJiteral roots, and the reinamclci 
arc of onomatopoctic oi of doubtful origin 
With icgard to those letter names of known 
signification, it may be suggested that iliey 
were named from being the imtinl Ic tiers of 
wcll-ltnoAvn word.s, belli ns being the fust loLLer 
of bdh, " lioiiac," etc , precisely as if w'c cnlled 
a "aichcr" and b "butcher" because of tlic 
Jiiirscrj' r]i3unc 

*' A was nn Arohor, and shot at a frog; 

B was a Biilchcr, and liad a groat dog " ; oLc. 

It has, indred, been auggcslerl by somcscholnrs 
that the oiigiii of Lhe Semitic names for the 
letters IS to be sought in the objects of which 
the letters in question are alleged to have been 
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primririly pictoRrapliH, ho that hclh^ Tor infltnnce, 
wouUl fit jirHl l)i‘ 0 ii a iiictoKrftph or hIoo- 
gniin for " house, wheiico, Biiice llic iuiLlfil 
Bound of the woid in f|iiOHtioii is h, hvth. ilHolf 
camft to denote f> This hypoLlicaiH is not, 
]io\vcvcr. homo out by the curliest nccrs-^ibio 
forinH ol the riireniciun Jilplmbct, for llinuRh 
Ihitj might possibly be urged in tin; cuHe uf 
mem, “ water “ 'anr, “eye'' (^ ), or 
ifijij "tooth" (v/), it will sciuccly explain 
a/c/j/i, "o\" (.|), heth, "lioiHe" (^), kuph. 
"hollow ol the haiul" (^l), or nun, "Twh" 
(\1). 

In regard to the general form of Icttois it 
ahoulii bo noted tlmt the msvtevud which 


they were originally written hna lar/^ely cnii- 
ilitioucd their almpe The ciinciform char- 
[\ctci3, pTunftTily engraved cm wet clay, an may 
bo scon from the luuneroiia .Sumerian, Assyr- 
ian, and Ilnbyloiimn Labirls, aro fltrajglit, 
heavy atrakcH, with n marked milcnlation 
wliere the flbylus was fiisb pressed on the wilt- 
ing surface, the Irinli ogams, first carved on 
stone, arc citlici lioiix.ontal oi ubhcpic lines, or 
else dots, nil suitiiblo for hiinplo working on 
stone; the CTcnnaiiie runes, ojiginally 
"scratched " (as the etymology of the EiigliNk 
write iliows) on wood, aro plainly designed to 
avoid inlcirering with the gruin; the South 
Indian seripta, traced with a sharp alyliiH on 
pnl ml oaves, nvo chanicLciissiul by cm ve'ij and an 
iivoulance of straight lines, to pi oven L pipliLtiiig 
the fiber of the leaf, and in Kgypt, tvJiere Llie 
wnliiig material was, from llic earliest tinuss, 
papyrus, an elaborate system of csseiUially 
plctograplnc wnliug could hu developed. Of 
conrbe, these pnociiiles me only general, for 
when an alphabet had ouec been formed, it 
was carnc(j out even when written on mat iMial-s 
for wh\cV\ \t had uqI ongiv^nUy been intended, 
As examples of this we may iierliajis cite the 
Maya picLographs on stone ns compared with 
the mannsnnpts of the same people, ov of the 
Aztecs and XnpoLccs, or the wooden tahlels 
of master Island, whoso pictogrnphic cliarnctcrs 
aro obviously htthi auiLcd to the material on 
which they are insciibcfl, ho tlint probaldy 
theise cliaraotcrs were priniaiily devised for 
some less fragile substanou 

All al])lml>cts consist at first of what inight 
be called capitals, exactly na children to-day 
begin to learn their lotterH by making eapilnls. 
This is precisely the ease with many oriental 
scri])ts, Rueh as Ifebiew, Ariibic, and .Sanskrit, 
where the re is no (lisLincLmn between what 
aiG oallod ciipital and Hiiinll leLlern; and in 
Greek and liatui inscrip LiniiH all the wiiLiiig 
is III capitals, as iu uKo the ease with the oldest 
extiiut maunsci Ipls in tbesc laiiKiiiiges. lint 
this .Soil of wilting consumed time, and ivas 
uiisuilablo foi rapid CO rrespo mien ce, and there 
arcordingly developed a cursive sciipt, Of 
tlu*i there arc eountlcss instances, among the 
earliest being the^ successive transitiong in 
Kgypt Cioin tUw hicroglypUlc to the biCTatio, 


and from that to the deiiioUc script^ or tho 
Hebrew '* llashl " oursivc brsido the conven- 
liniml "Htpiaic Hcripl '* ^Vhd^ tlio emsivo 
In thus rHseiilinlly n Inter doveiopinent, it does 
not allogeLhei fuiiicrhi’de the capitalH, which 
reiTUUii either fur niuie formal wntiiig, or to 
mark woids to wliicli npeeiid iiiiporLanco is 
nttaehnl (for an (uliniralde exaniiile in Ihiglish 
cf- FjMidii^ in, I'l, vi, ;i), or to snow that cer- 
tain W’ordn are lUMins (uh in earlier modern 
Hiigbsli ami in (leriiuin) oi an* ]>r(>])ei naiues. 
Aa the ('uvaivu develops from the eupiUls, Holiy 
analogy ciiisivo weiipt ovnlve-s onpHaks of its 
own, tile roHult being that alidiaheM bused on 
lUc Cboicn-IUmiau HyaLeui pave, in reality, 
four diHtiuct types of Henjit 

In the light of wliiiL lun already been waid, tlio 
gGUoalogy of the I'iUglisU alphabet may bo 
Biunmarized both clearly and bnofly. The 
Plioeniciuii alpliabet, wIiuhc prerisc ougiii la 
lint yet abiolulely eeitiiin, was iiitioduced into 
Ciieeep, probalily between Llie eleventh and 
eighth oeiiluiieH nr Tbeiiee it wixa carried, 
111 ils ('halcidiiiii viuiety, to Italy by /Egoan 
immigiaiitH, appaieiilly ulmui the eigluh cm- 
tiny, rium Italy it pnnsi'd, in Liio ri)ur.sa of 
lloiiiaii ooinpiest, to (laul and Ih'itiiin And 
iiiaiiily fnnn the Anglo-Saxon form llie jjreseiifc 
Knglisli alphabet is diieelly derued. Iiiti) all 
LIui vnrieLk'S of the Kiiglisli uliihabet, of which 
pliascH Survive in the " oiigrtHHiiig hand" and 
tho like, Llierc is no Hpaee to ruler lirir It 
would adil no new priiieipli'H, and propeilv 
belongs Lo tin* npeeiid Hliidy of imheognipliy oi 
dlpUnimlicH "t’he pruicipal lunovalumH of the 
HiirIihIi III pb abet U 4 compaietl with its i mined i- 
ate iiiieeHtor, ihn Uoinan, are only fivi). Vrom 
the (leiiniiiuo riiiieH the Anglo-Saxons borrowed 
two sigiiH — 1' (oi 5 ) for th, jiiid p foi lu, tlio 
foimcT luung hmtated m Uie hidf-avcbaic ly, 
as III 1/ for Ihe. In the liliddle ICiigliHh ])eriod tho 
Ficncli form of Uoiiiiin Hcvipt fuiiiished tlio 
charm* tov i, which had xaviouft values — a 
aouad in termed into between g and y, though 
inclining to, and often inleieliangeablc wiLli, 
the latter (a^i ]al, Auglo-Su-Miu fft/fkde, KugUsli 
ydlcd^ yob cf aietrt bi’sido oyc, "ngaiusb"); 
the guttural fiuuiul lepreaeiUed by tlio modern 
Qh in (hughler (Middle Ihn^liuh doj/c), Aiiglo' 
Saxon dp/dor), and 3 or ns viai chauiit), 
" merchiuilH," Arnl in the varlioi ])oriod of 
modern English i was divideil into sonant (0 ami 
Gonsoiiaiit (A fiineLiou.H, Llie hiUer receiving a 
lotter inoddicil from the foriiief, while a hjicciiiI 
" double If " (iw) was iniide from vv^uu 

h. II O, 


Refaroncest — 

Deiiukii 7/bloir<? dr iVrriliiri; raiiligiiilti. (Vurla, 

IhiM) ^ , , 

Blahs, IHJjiNfh, mid IiAneJ-yUi, HoolioriH on Greek nnu. 

Lb 1 1 II pfilfToarapliv and epigrnpkv la MOUrr, //flSd' 

liiick fl rp {2A Dil , 

Miiuich, 1^02 ) 

HUill.F-n Ifultselir Pnl(voor(i}}hu (,Slra‘i'?ljiirpf, IBOO ) 
JlunNi-’LL Phmenta 0 / JSouth Indian 
cd , Loudoii, lS7li) 
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Caqnat Coiirfl H6nicnlairc d'Sptaraphie laline. Paris, 
]80B) 

CLAUhE Onoin dJirt yttriericfl oj the jScmiJic ^Iphnbd. 
(ClilrriBO, 1887 ) 

Cloud. iSiori/ 0 / the Atphnbei (Loiirloii, 1000.) 
DbLHZ'ILII Zur l‘'t\f^{£hnua dca altcslca ^Schri/tayi^efns 
(L(‘il) 7 i(f, ihnn ) 

Evanm CrcUifi PictoQi aplis onrl Prc-Pft^nician I'^cnpt 
(London, 180.') ) 

Diaroecncs of Cretan ond ACacan fieripl (London, 
1808) 

1C|1|C]IC]FI< AVudirri zwr Ocachichtc dcB pntfcftijc/iCH 

Alpliahcitu ((.Slilfifllolii iHH7 ) 

Lei'siuh. ifiiututard Alphnbet (!id rd., Lninlon, 1603 ) 
LiDT.UAii.'^iKi ffrtudbucFi tier nordsctmUacliCH Kjiior«l)hik 
(Wrliniir, 18U8 ) 

MniilT7; ylrnPtic Pnlrrooraphu (Cairo, lODo ) 

Petkhh. llrrcnL TlKorii^i of Llir OriKlii of tlio Al- 
nlinhol, in Journal 0 / tho Amcritan Oriental 
Hauieti/, XXII (lOai), I»p 177-'10H 
Pnou Climenia dc jiatiographia htiua ft! et /ranj-tiisc. 
(Pans, 1802 ) 

Rom I ITS /ii/roditcfi<jfi lo (7rccA; Pn/trojra/iln/i (Cnm- 
brjdfip, IH87 ) 

SrEvi.ris and AaNiiT-llr.or 11 ; Hooliona on runci iinil iTio 
llonmn alijlinhct jii Paul, ftrwn dnas der crcniifiina- 
chcii /'liiloiociitf, Vol 1 , 21B-2b2. C2cl oil , Slrnsfjburg, 
lUOl ) 

Tayluii The Alphnlut (2(1 rd , London, 16DD ) 
Tno^ri'HON /laudfiooL of OrecK and Latm Pafa’DffrniiA//, 
(London, 1HU2 ) 

ALPHABET, PHONIC, — Scd Phonetics. 

ALPHABET, TEACHING THE. — Sco 
Reading, Tjuoiiino Huoinninq. 

ALPHABET WHEEL. —One of the inivny 
dGvico'i foi' Lcneluni; tlic alplinbot. In 1820 
ft Hartford publisher is.siicd Tho Revolving 
Alphabet or Child's hislruclivo Tog, It con- 
3inta of Uvo circulm pieces of wood, with 
ft (I i [line Lor of five iiiehoH, bet worn whioli 
was placed a yheeb of paper containing tJic 
ft] n ha 1 ) 0 1 on one hi do and a .sorica of little syl- 
lable'! on tlie oLher. The paper could be re- 
volved and ft iihoiE; column at ft tiino of the 
]>i'int could bo .seen tlirougli an [iperLiire m 
Liio tlialcH Tho iilphahet wheel wna one of the 
tie vices frcqueiitly used in tho Lftiicaatcrian or 
mom tonal system (qq.v.) of infitniction, 

Roference; — 

Johnson, ri.urroTi. OIrf Tinio iScAoob and i^clioo/AaoA'a, 
{Km Yuik, 1001 ) 

ALPHABETIC METHOD. — A special 
iiicLhod in tench! ng rending to bcgimicis, 
iniioli used prior to the last qiiartei of the 
lunetrciiLli century. The children were first 
tangliL tho leUera and names of the nlphii- 
hot. They n('\t .spidlctl the ivortls to be iciid, 
ftud with the iijiproximfttc sound sugge'itcd by 
the Hpellnig of tlic word ns ft guide, proceeded 
to the pioiuiiioiation of tho word. If the simple 
svorcls involved woic already in the spneeh of the 
child, the Hpelliiig soiinda usuftlly su/ticed to Biig- 
gest the right proTUincintioii or quickly cor- 
loclcd ft false pronunciation The alphabetic 
nictliod was unsuccessful with woi ds the sounds 
of which (lid nob coiTC.spond to I ho spoiling It 
failed with foreign children, ns these had little 


basis in English speech to aiiggeat right pro- 
nunciation and rectify wrong proTWinciation, 
Tho wenknesH of this mctliocl became more 
apparent with tho iufluK of iiiimigrnnb cliildrcn 
dui’ing tlic Inst half of last century, mid the 
attention of Lcnchcia was burned to other and 
more ^ efficient lucthoda. In the Am on can 
Coloniftl (q.v.) period the alphnbcLio method 
was about the only special mcLliod of tcacliing 
reading employed. The tniiUjition step of com- 
bi n mg letters mto syllnblos wfts provided be- 
tween the learning of tho alphabet and the 
leading of words Together the alpiiabetic '' 
and ** syllabic ” methods constituted one of tlie 
fiiat "aynthetia'' methods of teaching begin- 
ners to read IL S, 

Sco Heading, Teaching BEaiNNEns 

alphabetic SPELLING. — See Speleing. 

ALSACE-LOILAINE, EDUCATION IN,— 
Sco Geiiman EKii’inE, Education in. 

ALSTED, JOHANN HEINRICH. — A theo- 
logian of Iho Iteforiiied Church, the aiiLhor 
of a vnst body of theological, philosophical, 
and pedagogical works, and tho m ns ter who 
in many directions exerted a profound influence 
upon Inc famous educator Comcnius, \vn8 boin 
in 1588 at Ilerboin in Nassau. His fiUher, a 
ininistoi and tcaohci, devoted hiniHclf to the 
ccUi cation of tho 3 'oiiiig ALslcd until at the 
ago of 14 ho ivas cm oiled on the books of the 
gymnasium oi plidagogium of liis native town 
Gradufttiug ns an accoinplislicrl Latinist, well 
versed also in philosopliy ftiitl theology, Alsted 
proceeded upon one of those academic journeys 
(‘licregrinalioucs academicae) that were at the 
time icgardcd as an indispcnsabic sup])lcmciib 
to the cd neat'] oil of a cultUTcd scholar Bcloio 
returning home he hncl listened to the dislin- 
giiishctl teachers of tlic day at Marburg, 
Ernnkfort, Ilcidelhcig, Straasburg, and Basic. 
Alsted now became a teach ei in the high ecliool 
at ITcrborn. His amn/ing literary activity soon 
rendered Ids name ill iisti ions throughout Gcr- 
many, and piocurod him the rank of extraordi- 
naiy professor of philosophy (1010) The 
youth of ftU lands lu which the Tlnfoi’mccl rcU- 
gion lind taken root llockcd to hear him, and 
among others Comeniiis (IGll), who owed 
to the youthful piofcssur his firsL impulse 
toward didactic sLudies In 1G15 Ah-itcd was 
made ordinary piofossor; and in 1GJ8 one 
finds him among those summoned tothoDoj- 
(li cell t iSy nod, at wluch tho oithodox Ilefornied 
tlicology was to win a signal victory oicr 
Arinmianiain. In 1610 Alalcd was appointed 
professor of theology. At this time Ihc storms 
of the Thirty Years' War devnMated the Ifliid 
of Nassau, bringing plague and fire in their 
train, Knoiving limb the school at Ileiborn 
could ncvei main tarn itself in the face of these 
disasters, Alsted in 1629 reluctantly obeyed a 
cull to the conduct of a new academy at Stuhl- 



ALSTED 


ALTIOUNATINO ftYSTEl\I 


WciHsenburg Here lie continued to |)ro(liicc 
book u^ioii hookj fio tlmt cvpii lih iiuLiii»oly 
death oil Novomber 0, 1038, did not picvoiit hnii 
Irom taking rank ns one of tUo most p roll lie 
writers of any age. 

Alstcd waa one of that noblc-apintcd l)and 
ill whom the oultiii’c of aiUhiuily, hut irroiitly 
made available by Iho acholarH of the lliuiais- 
flanco, was happily united with the ihU'iihi' moral 
cnriicihicss of llcformation, Ymv bi\d 
drunk more deeply at tlici uprmgs of claaaicid 



Icaiiiing; few were mmo zcnloiia in doctrinal 
cli^ipuhUian or moic ferveut in religious faith. 
EdiicnLiou was to Ah ted a branch of tiio bistory 
of culture and a Iiandmiucl of divine trulli, 
Ills uiiivoihnl Micyclopi'diii,in two folio voluiiies, 
publisliod at llcrboin in 1030, the most fjLinoua 
Murk (if liLs pen and an uud^i taking Lluit Iuih 
Bcai'cdy a jiarallcl, iiicludca a liraLnionL of odii- 
calioii which IS not lYimoly of iiiUnest a.s nil illu.s- 
Ivatioii of the Ihcoiyj bub nKo Uio praolH'o of 
Gcriniiii oduciitjoii in that day Tbis obvious 
that Llio books upon education, at leauL, wore 
wiitlcn with gomiiiio love for the work, mid not 
ill a perfunctory fcpiiiU Alsted’s Naasau WTil- 
iW^'A luelvide no less Ibnn 1!20 voUinies, sever id of 
whicli run each to inoie than a thousand pages 
Consiilt Jofmm Ifeinrich Aluted's pilf/nr/atfiscA- 
didaklischc Reform^ Besircbujigen, Lippej*; 

P. R. C. 


ALTDORF,THE UNIVERSITY OR ^Near 
Nuiembcig, I hi van ii, iduyed ii proniiiiciit 
rftit' afl a ProLchtaiiL inniiLutioii of learning 
dm mg the scveiiU'OUlh cvnluvy It owed iia 
oriRUi to a f/yjJUUiMiun loinoved from Nurrm- 
bijrg to Altdorf in iriTIl, nltlioiigh tlio iiibLitu- 
Lum wim not IraiiHforiiHMl into a iinivoi.Hiiy 
iiiild 1022. Like ho nmiiy of the olhoi (.Icnimn 
iiiiiverHities established dining llie Heveiilpciitli 
eenUny, vt nueruudivd under the ndiumliea that 
Iiefell the Cleriiiun nlates dining the ]iorio(l of 
the Napulcoiiic eoiif|uests, and elosed il.s doois 
in 1807. 

ALTENSTEIN, KARL FREIHERR VON 
STEIN ZUM (I77(h ISIU) -The tii.it Pru.s.siiui 
Minister of lOilurntion lie was born in Ans- 
Imeli, being a de.seendiint of one of llio oldest 
(Jei Ilian fuiiulies, htudied law at the unner.silioH 
of Kvlaugeu and CUiUiugeii, and eutcied the 
Pi'U.ssiaii adiiiiiii.slndive service, in wliieli lie 
rose very rapidly. Aflei the i(‘MgiiiUioii of 
Stem ill 1808, ho beeaine iniuister ol linaiiccg, 
and was prarlically at tlio head of the govcni- 
iiiciil luitd l8Uk III this iKisUiou ho cncipci- 
ated very olTtJcthely in Ibo eHtaldiHlmiciiC of 
the UniveiHit 3 M>f Jlerliii In 1817 lie \vaH culled 
to the charge of the newly eieiiled Miiii.sLry of 
Kdiieution, winch he diiroted until J83,'), when 
he retued on ace mint of old ug(‘ 

Altenateiii'H adiiii ms tuition Mas of grout m- 
fliioiico on the develo|iiiient of Llir ^ul^flinn 
flrliool system. Hu osliddiHlieil the UnivcrHily 
of lloiiii, n.H well iiH 111 11 II Y luMv gyiiiiiiiHnimH. 
ienehem' BcmiiiaiieH, and other educutimml 
inslitutioiiH lie tiled to eiiroiee llie |uiiic{pla 
of eomiiulsory cduealion and to raise the in- 
eoiiui 01 iho elomeiilury teaebeYS ''riu* project 
of a general Hcliool liuv Worked out under his 
direction in 1810 dul not pass, but its iiriiiciplcs 
Wcic ernbodiecl in later legi.slatmii. 

ALTERNATION OF STUDIES — Itisxmal 
m ai ranging the .luere.ssujn nf less on jicriods 
t(j alternate he tween subjeeli iiioie or l(‘ss foiinnl 
mid sliiiiiifui find those to a eonsideialih’ degree 
olijeelivo and resirul Tbii.s iniisir, dunving, 
physical eilw cation, manuid tvaiumg, or iiwUue 
study miglit follow and lie foiUiwefl by niiLli- 
inetic, liistoiy, grainnuir, ele _8 ih1i a Miecus- 
bion, de.signed to leliova stiiiiii and fatigue 
through loerealion oi ehange, is .spoken of ai 
Ri\ "ftlU'iuatimi of stiulie^^" 

See P II 00 11 AM , Hoiiijjui.n. 

ALTERNATING SYSTEM. - In an un- 
graded .school with seveinl diVision.H or gi’nu]).s 
il is lU'ftes^avy fov the teiieUev to give Iuh cUiS4 
instiiicLioii to the group.s in aUeinalion Ih'eii 
in eity schools, Avlieic only one gnulo i.s under 
the conliol ol a fiiiiglo traeher, it ih fiTqneiilly 
rorpiiied tliab tlic children of the hiiighi grade 
he divided into two groupn, which me to have 
the major aUciitioiiof the teacher alternntely. 
When one group la reciting, the other studies. 

1Q4. 



ALTIIAMMER 


ALTRUISM AND EGOISM 


Siicli ft method oC clfisa iminttKrmcnt is called their sclf-prcaervution bring them into conflict 

lin " nUcniftLiiig wyatcin ’* of iiiHLruotion. with one another, there results a condition of 

ScgGhvijino; Clahsiti cation; PnoaiiAAr. mutual fear find uncertainty, a condition wherein 

wealth, the fccieiiccs, and tho aria arc all im- 
ALTII A MMER, ANDREAS (1408-1604) — nossiblo, and the life of man la ''solUary, 

A German Lutheran pastor. He was horn biutiali, and naafcv/^ Fiom thia untoward 

\n IlrmUz, and bcoamc oiLy p/uitoi' in Aiiabach result of mno individiialistic selLaccking 

(1628). lie ia fliud to be Ibc ftiiUior of tim firat Ilobbes dcducca Ibo iicccaaity of a central 

reliRioiis textbook which was known by the authority; a political fiovereign, which hna 

name of oatcchiBin lie publialied also notes the power to imposo common laws upon mon 

aiul explanations to tho rrenimiiift of Tacitus, and to enforce peace and order. The edicts 

See CATiiciiiaM. of civil authority arc thua tho aourcc of justice 

and inondity 

ALTHOFF, FRIEDRICH (1839-1008) — For While llobbca* docLiiiic called out a storm of 

about twenty-fivo ycara one of the lending protest from all quarteig, while he had no 
ofTiciala in the educational iidmini'itration in avowed diaciplca, nevcrtlielc.^a he act tlio prob- 
Prussia. In J8H0 he was ftppointed nrofeHsoi at Icm and fixed the method of subsequent Biitish 
Sirnssbiiig, and m 1832 he entered llic Ministry moial theorizing The problem was reconciling 
of lildiication becoming cunnectrd with tlic dc- the imtu nil couhtitutioii of individual man with 

partinoiib for universilies and scipiUific iiistitu- tho demands of civilized social life. The 

lions, whi‘ 1'0 lie was active for fifteen yeiira In method was that of psycliological examination 
1807 he became the chief peimancrit official of the iiuhvidiial to afcccitaiii wlmt la his iiatuial 
ill tlio ministry During liis long olficial caicor conatituLion In the main Ilobbca' auccessora 
he exoicised a greab inllutmco over Prussian contended tlint mail's psychological sbnictuic 
education He took a bi'D/id view of cdncfttion, contains two sets of luotn'c springs, termed 
and showed giciit iiitcicHt in educational move- respectively self-love and benevolence (oi self- 
men h 111 I'l upland, Era nee, and the United interest and sympathy), and that the sympa- 
Stalos. From lliirviird IJniver.nity he received flietic spring to action, diHiiitorcstcd intcicsb in 
au Uamnnry depicc. To bis HURgCHLion ami the happmess of othcia, ia aa mueli si gemune 
eflin'ta au! due tilt* evclniiigo of (Jei'inaii and part of Llio null vidual's natural constitution na 
Aineiican profe.s.Hor.s, and tho CHtiLljliHliment of is his pa.S9ion foi sclf-prcsei valiou 
Lbe impoi’Laul Iiifiuirv lluieau { \ u,sLtitiJlflc!le) IJy the laUer part of the eighteenth century 
of tlic Herlin Uiiivcrsiity He died on Oct. 20, thin type of moral philosophy was elaborated 
lOOH ' I. L. K to a point wlicio it became the psychological 

fouiulfttioii for the economic tlicoiy of Adam 
ALTRUISM AND EGOISM — While these SmiLli and thoutililftrianisin of Jeiemy Bcnblmm 
words, as anlitheLieal psveholoRieal and moial — tho two moat iaflueiitial doctrines of the 
terms, are coinpuratively novel in English lime. Adam RiniLli made sympathy the basis 
thought (having limi iidrodiiced by the fol- of ethic, “i and iiiLulhgiMit sclf-inteicat the bn^is 
lowei.'i of ('onile, especially (ieoipe J’]liot, and of economics, and bent his eiici pies to proving 
by lIi'Therl Siieiieer) the ideiH undei lying tlioin that if iiiLL'lhgeiit self-love, or the renaouabic 
coiistitule the moit fundiimeiiLid niul enduiing desire for personal comfort and piofit, were left 
pi obleni (jf English ntliieal ,s|)eculation. Untisli fiec fiom nibitiaiy political regulations, it 
oLliic.s, ill eoiUiasl nith ( 'lintnienlal, liaa been natunilb^ biouglit men logetlicr m iintiirnl 
doiiimantly iiidividiiali'.Lic in its bii,sis ami psy- ngieemcnt (contracts) so that eacli man, in 
cliulogicarin its metlind (bothH, the founder serving himself, solved his fellow In tliia way, 
of tlio Contiiiemnl tradition, lovivcd and de- iindci the guidance of the " invisible hand " 
vclopod LlieciasHie principle of Greek and Roman of Providenec, men in seeking thou own inter- 
morals, that 11 mil is social by natuie, and that csts promoted iincoiiscKiusly the welfare of 
this scicialulity, being auiilvei'.snl trait, is esseii- society us a whole even moie cfUcacioufaly than 
tially raLnmal in elmnictei . Ilencp the content if they had sought to do so fiom motives of 
of iiioials WHS Ill’ll veil at dediudivelv by develop- conscious philanthropy, 
uig llii‘ lU’cessity of lalional cuiiilition.s of the Jminy lioiitlinin funiislicd tlio nnturnl 
maiiife^tiilioii of iimii’s soeiiil imUiiv pomlant to this doctrine. Without coininitting 

Ilohbt'H sLiirlcd I'lnghsli tiioiighl in 111 ! opposite Junisolf upon the psychological qiichtion of 
dirpcLion, lie ju4d LlniL tliv primary law of ■wliellier sympiitliv as inn ate as self-love, he 
natuie is individual ,s(4f-pi‘i"i(‘rviilion, and that lu4d that the .sole moral eiitoriou is the tendency 
mi'll, liistcsiil nf Ijoiiig liy iiiilure fit for .society, of acts to promote univeisiil liappincsa, so tlint 
are natuiallv aveise to it, the only natural liencvoicncc ia the ultiinatc virtue. He also 
conditions of Llieii coming together sociallv held that men's need far the approval, esteem, 
being aeoideiiLid, iminol.> , desire for eoiufoi t and and aid of others is bo great that ultimately the 
jirolit, and vainglory oi love of huiior and fame dictates of uuivoisal benevolence and of intclli- 
attaiucd by a eompetitivn ouLstrippiug of gent self-love coincide In piomofcing the hap- 
olheia Since, ho we vei, Llie iiftturnl tendcucic.s pmess of all, the mdivuhml is taking the best 
of men to seek in purely individualistic ways means to secure JiiB own greateat happiness, and 
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vico versa. Tima Ikiillmm'H moral docliino 
effect ively fliipplcmentcd tlic economic theory 
of Smith 

This rcaulh completely rovei^iiiR the oriRiiiiil 
as^uniplion of IIobhcH, practically Leiiniiialcd 
tJie movement, further disciiH&idii was coinci- 
dent ^Vlth the introduction of the lermu “eKoHm" 
ami '* altruism " nssiihatiLulei for, altiioiiKh not 
HynoiiymoiH with, the* older ter inn. The nine- 
teenth century, lu its iciiction iiRniiHt the iso- 
Intcd imlivulunlism of tho ciKhteuiith, laid Rreat 
atresa upon tlicimpoi tnneo of the Uadi Lion s mul 
iiistiLii Lions of Rocicty aa ahsolulelv neccS'^ury 
to the piopcr nurLuve of the indivuhitil. I'-ro- 
iain tliiiH became a teim Hlaiidm^ iii Lli(‘ main 
for the iionsocial tcndeiicicfi in the imlividuah 
which needed to be transformed m older ihnt Llie 
individual iiiiRht take his due place in the aoidtil 
Older, while altruism meant rcRarcl for the well- 
lieiiiR of others which formed IheRoeml CGiiieiil, 
and to which blicreforc CRoisiii piuat im suliordi- 
iiatcd, moral discipline consistiiiR ehsniLiiilly in 
ficfiuiiing hiibits of such siihordiniiUon. 

Spencer, however, saw iii the nolioii of oi’Kimio 
evolution a means of rcassiRiimR positive niornl 
value to egoism while reconciling it to nl truism, 
lie distinRUishcd " relative ethics ” uh tlio code 
appropiiiilc lo nn impcifecL atato of ovolulujii 
fioin ubsoliiLo ebliiCH, or the cmlo obliiimng when 
the goal of evolution, the complete [Ldniitation 
of Lhciiidividind to his eiiviioiiinciit, is attained. 
JAiriiiR Lho transition period, only tv eoinpro- 
inisu he tween the claims of individual iind 
geneijd liappiiiesa is posnibli’ When indivnU 
uala arc eoinplcLcly adapted, however, the 
nets iieccssai'y to the woil-hehiR of sneioty will 
have become, blirough heredity, the spoiihineouH 
fimcLioiis of the iiulividnul, uml hence ntteiulcd 
with pleasuic, 

The present tendency is Lo view lho whole 
queation aa arising from a separation of the 
nuhvidual from social ichiLions wliich has no 
basia in fact. The piimary or natural im- 
pulses of man, just hccmiso they are imtund, 
arc noithcr cROistic nor altiuislie, although 
some of them tend more to individiiiil icsults 
and others to acts acrviccnhic Lo othoi‘.s. 
Kitlici tendency may he unduly ciiUivaled, 
but normal moral growth con.si.st*! in orgiLiii/ing 
the imtiiral impulses so that the iiuhvidnal 
finds lua chief inteiest in acU Lhiit ill the 8a me 
liin(‘ aic hocmily usc'ful The moial ])i'oblciii 
of cduualinn la thus uut one of Imiaiieing or coin- 
proniLsinR two sots of molive^a, hut of (l(\ eloping 
tluiL type of ego or self winch finds linppiiichs in 
the kind of pels that uie of social vidiio This 
rcfaiilt li, achieved by eulighlciung the imlividiinl 
as to social eiida, and hy foiming a disposition 
actively iiitcresLed in an eh elld^, riUlici than 
liy conscious appeal to “ nllrukstic ” motives 
The fallncY underlying Lho older contiovcrsy 
was the false aiititliesis of the "self " and the 
"other this niititlicsis is overcome by recog- 
nition of the objective social rchi Lions and 
activities which concciii alike the "ecir" and 


the "other " To hniiR about Lius nppreciallDii 
of Rociiil iclatioii.s as a coinmuii good is Lho 
chief function of the school as a socinl inBliUitiDn, 


Roforoncos; — 


J. D. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION — Sec Ai.umnuh ; 

Univerkitv and C'di.LEciu Alumni Abbocia- 

TJONH 


ALUMNUS, — Litei ally, inir.-ihnffp/nsfrrcfidd 
A UTin which is Llie coiolfary of the use of Ai.ma 
M iTirii (7 u ) wiUi rcfcrciiei' to ii cullegi* or unU 
ver'iity, and winch wuk at fii.sl applied to one 
who had linen ti sLiideiit m siu h an iiiHlituLion 
At pie, sent iLh use liUM luTOine R(*iieridi/cd lu 
Aineiicu, and iiipphenlile Lo a foiiner pupil ju 
any inslituliou for luglu'r ediiealioii, ineliiding 
high Hclujols Ah opposed Uj gradualc. tho 
Lei 111 eiiipluiHi/c's lulher lho per.somd uttiUula 
of alTeclion and devolimi lo an institulioii In 
liSIO an Alumiu AsMteialiou won formed at 
llarviLid lo imliide all who iiiul taken Lin ir fiisL 
degree at Unit uiiiveisily At tiisl only llie 
Hocnil side was eiiiplinsi/cd hv siidi aHSoria- 
tioiis, hut giiuluallj^ it HpfirTe of coimiilcrnlilc 
usefulness was developed, not only in welding 
logetlier men of one eollegi', bul m keeping 
them in closo touch with it niiil maiiiLaining 
then interest. A 8]ui]l of iiiiiLual help lin^ 
spuing up among the memhcia and has been 
extended to the young guuliiates The hdliience 
of idumni associatioiiH was ciysLallizcd and given 
a now direction about foity years ago, when 
a moveincut began to nhlain repiescnlatioa of 
alumni on lioards of trusLocs of enllcgca and 
univerHitiea Since 18()0 the Hoard of Over- 
seers at llmvapl has consisted of 30 iiieiiibeifi 
elected by the ahiiimi. In other iniivcrsitics 
the aluiniu have ohlnined uqueseiil ntiun on 
bonids of LiusLeeq This puietieo li as become 
almost^ universal. Ah meinher.s of dilTerent 
professions aiul eallingH, IIk^hi^ K^pieheiiliLLives 
ran oxiTeine their inllneiice in pi'e\enling hasty 
aelion or eons^Tvali^iiii, and intiodiieo nn de- 
ineiiL of denuMraey into iiniveimLy niaiiaRe- 
nieiiL The reiue.seutation of alii 111111 nu huaida 
of trustees oorrertpoiids lo the jirucLice in the 
Kuglihh uniyersiiieH of luLving lejiieHeiitaliycs 
of C/Oiiv oration on the Senate The cxteiiMuii 
of alumni assacialioiiH to high Hclinols is n. 
lecont movcnionb, and should certainly be nn 
important medium foi keeping Sicliools and 
parciila in close touch In England acliool tra- 
ditions and flchool fiicndships aro maintained 
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niitl /(j.yLoi'cd by Old lioyi' AfiSociaLiong (e q . Old 
Etoniiuis, Old riiuliiicfl, etc.), which are being 
extended lo oleiiieiitnry Hchoold Up to Llic 
pvpHrnL only tlin Hocial Hide and ji iHpiriL of devo- 
tion lo the old aclionl Imvo been einphnsizcd, 
but tlioie JH no leiiHoii why tliey should no I in 
the future develop into nil iiiiportant iiisbiinnouL 
as ropiesiMitiitives of iiiLelligcnl lay opinion in 
eduealion. 

iao far ns univei'.Hily ndniinistiaLion ih con- 
cerned, the idiimm n*^sociIlLn>nH are repicbciited 
in England 1)3' Convocation (r/.o.). Otlicrsnsu, 
with tlieexreptioiiof nnivoi'iity chibs in London, 
Llicrc aic no oiganizalioiiii winch perform tho 
RCiieial fu action of the Aineiicaii na.socialiona. 

ILK, 

See Coi/LEflES, American, Univeubity and 
College Alumni AasociATiONs. 
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IJiimHi.Vi-), f’ I'’ Jmh\}i\l\iQl rrairiiritp in Out CoWene^, 
(Nrw York, 1007 ) 

The UcorQanizatioii oj 0\ir CoUegfA (New York, 10011.) 
liMor, r W t/»iiccraU£/ ih/jjiiJnsfrri^joH (Now York, 
IIJOK ) 

Tiiwimj, C F (JoUego i i/ran'o/i (Now York, 

1000 ) 

AMATEURISM — The iiiicstioii of amateur- 
ism has cnRiigocl the altcnLioii for a nuinbei of 
yeura of eduealors ic.sponsiblc for Ihc supervi- 
sion of collogp alhlclics 8o long ns plo^sical cv- 
orcises and ritld(*tic games aie practiced aiinply 
to Ri atify tlio iiaLiiral desiro of youth for physical 
activity and recication, all the pai LioiinnUs re- 
main jiiniitcura in the true sense of tlic word. 
But when contests ni’c orgnni/eil as piiblio spen- 
tacles to winch admission fees aic chnigcdj and 
prizes arc awarded to the winners, the inevitable 
reaiilb is bhab some competitors aic not content 
with ihc honor of winning, biib seek to iililizo 
then skill for financial f^ain. Such n sibiiabiou 
was developed in A men can coHeges during bhe 
period of rapid extension and specialization of 
athletics beginning in tho decade lSSO-1800. 
The neccs.siby of adopting lulcs to distingiiisli 
amateurs and piofcasional abhletca bcoamo im- 
pciabivc when the inordinate desno to win led 
student athletic inanagoia to offer rmanclul iii- 
ducemonts to secure expert athletes foi college 
teams 

There is notbing objectionable about a pro- 
fessional athlete ns aiicli, for he can be a veiy 
good flportsmnn and command general aclmira- 
tiQii and enjoy tlin public cstGom go long ns ho 
remains among tlic profcsaiouals, but there is no 
sympathy with the professional who inngqiici- 
adea as an amntGur, The professional atlilcto 
is tho natural I'e.sult of commercialized atlilctica; 
he Gori'Cfiponda to tho circus pci former and the 
van devil leftcfcoi’ who earn a hvobhood by oxhibit- 
iiig unusual skill to outertain tlie public. Tho 
conducting of athletic Bpcctacles for financial 
pin ifl not a legitiinntc function of educational 
institutions, therefore, professional athletes 
shonld be excluded from participation in college 
athletics, 


According to the generally accepted law, 
an athlete ccaiscs to be an amateur by; (1) 
lleceiving comppnsation diiccLly or indirectly 
for paiticipatioii m athletic coiUcaLs (2) Com- 
peting wiUi or against a pi ofessioiial. (3) lle- 
ceiving money for Leaching iiiiy form of physical 
oxcreiac. (4) Eiilering a coinpetitioii open lo 
all conicrB 

The enfoi cement of the niiialour law presents 
many difliculticH, because nnsciupuloiis men are 
willing to resort to nil sorts of (piestionablQ 
practices to evade the icttoi of the Inw Tho 
iiisb clause is most difliciilt lo cnfoiec. Tlinc 
arc many vva3'8 of gaining fiiiancinl profit fioin 
flpoib without competing fui ciiili prizes or 
Bcllmg vnluablc pii/xa n'oii m conipctiLion 
Scholarships, hici alive positions whcic the 
compeiisiLtion is excessive for the sci vices len- 
dered, free board and looin under the guise of 
tinining expenses, excessive allowance for travel- 
ing expenses, cLc , are some of the inctboda usjcd 
to compensate college athletes while ai^sUTiimg 
to maintain amateui stnmlaids Playing base- 
ball on aiiiiiiner nines is also icsponsiblo for many 
infrac lions of the amateur law by college ath- 
letes Clausea two and four are rarely vio- 
lated by college atlilcte.s, except m Lhci matter 
of summer Imsobnll Clause three picsenls 
diflicuUios only in cases whore iiripccuiiioua 
college athletes undertake to tcacli physical 
training classca as an avocation to help defray 
Ihcir legitimate living expenses, The whole 
pioblcm of maiiitaining amateur standards m 
college aihlclica could be solved by organizing 
athletics on an cduenlionnl basi^ for tlic bon el] t 
of students and doing away with conimcreinlizcd 
abhlcbics Thcie is honest division of opinion 
on the question of eii forcing this clause, and 
also 111 the matter of pcnmLtiiig college students 
to cam monc}' by playing on hotel or obhci scml- 
profes.sionQl eummer nines," Some contend 
that any bona fide studeiit who maintains a 
satisfacloiy stcinding m his studies and whose 
conduct is that becoming a gentleman should be 
permitted to earn money by his athletic skill 
The argument advanced to support thifl prop- 
Q.sition is, that playing baseball and teaching 
physical training arc just ns legitimate methods 
of earning money ns tutoring, singing, or pla3ung 
in an oiclicstra, activitica to which no objection 
IS made. 

Those who favor ihc cnforcemenb of theama- 
tciir law contend that profession nlifi in in college 
athletics is the cause of many aerious evils, and 
tliercforo amateur etandnida must be main- 
tained There la no objection to a student 
using hia skill to earn money, bub by so 
doing, ho ceases to be an amntciii and miiab 
forego tho pri lolege of pnrhcjpnting in college 
athletics. 

The inordinate desire to win at any cost 
because winning inaiiica financial flucccas is 
largely les^ionsiblc for the clifHoulbies encoun- 
tered in mauitammg amateur standards These 
di/Bculties will disappear when college at hie ties 
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nro ni'Riinizcd on an rtlurationnl liama, nnd Mic 
coiiioiQmiil in teres me climnmlcd 

Cl h M. 

iSec Athletics, Educational 

ReferancHB: — 

ll'hTii>i'niNUTi>s, C y* Thi' Vo\n^i\(vUniii 

tcuriNni Aincricaii iViyjirrd /iVlutrtfiwn 7^cii|rli', 

Nov. moo. , , 

llrpnrl of C'ominitlrn on nn Aiimlciir Law, for Hu* 
Inirrrnlloffialo AlMelln AHsoflnlioii .Irncrunri 
Pfil/siral /''(ihcnlian l//L>nn\ Marrb. 1010 
rieportof InlcrjinUiiiinl dlyiniii*’ (‘omiinni'i* cin NLnlm 
of AnialPUriHtn Awicricnn /'‘/if/aicnl 
Jlecirw, April, ID 10. 

AMBIDEXTERITY — Tlicic nrc rerlmn 

jndivuhmla who aic able in nil types of 
maniiuilation to use the riplifc or left hnml 
with equal freedom nnd skill; they me siiid 
to l)Q fimbidcxtroiifl or lo be possessed of nm- 
bidextnriiy. The Ki’cnt inajoriLy of iiidivitl- 
vvala are so developed that IKh fiuei mamnula- 
lions arc made freely and skillfully by one liniid 
only, Die other hnnd nclinK nicroly ns ft holder 
or support for Lho innnipulatiiiK Imml. Wiion 
the finer mftnipiilations fire nriLuvnlly inado 
With tliQ light hand, the pciaon is railed right- 
liAiuled: when the finer manipulations mo made 
iinUunlly wiLli the left band, tiic person issuid to 
ho left- handed Theic arc varying depires of 

nght-lmiulcdncss and lcft-lmntIedncH3, soino in- 
dividuals sliowiiiR very little ability to Liaiii Ibn 
hand which does not natnrnlly perform fino 
manipnliilions, others showing rein lively litllo 
dcparUnc from ambidexterity 
The, causes of these couth Liana are pvoliahly 
lo be found m iiilierited ncrvoiifl BtiTiotuics 
winch in turn seem to be very closely lelnted 
to inherited eirciilatoiy organs The two aides 
of the biain receive Lhcii blood supply Lhiough 
aitcnca whioh arc iiaymmctripid. Wlicro the 
hlood supply is larger to the left side of llio brain, 
the light Imiul IS naturally developed to a higher 
degree of dexterity; wbcic the right side of the 
binin rcccivc.s the greatest blood auppb", tho 
person IS naturally lofL-lmndod. Exeicjsc may 
have some clTcct in fixing this relation and ex- 
agger a ting the degree of one-sided development, 
but the inherited structuieg arc doubtless of tho 
first importance 

The question of what kind of training to give 
left-lmiulril childi'cn ig involved by tho gencinl 
fact that all the conventionH of life arc [uljubtcd 
cm the as sumption that right-hand ednesa ia not 
only more common, bnl more natural. AU 
writing, for example, is adapted to riglil-handed 
lunnipulation. The best practical rule, there- 
fore, would Bcem to be this if a child is so 
little prcdispo.sed toward left-liandodiics.s that 
BO me cffoi t will fit him to the common mode of 
action, it la better for him to bo Liainod in 
riglit-h ancle d movementa If, on the other 
liand, he is extremely left-handed, it la futile to 
attempt to olmngc Ills inherited mode of activ- 
ity Ambidexterity la not a natural goal of 
development One band only la requiied for 


fine inaniimlntion. Tho otlior finds its normal 
and adof^iialr funclioii in Mipjiorting the hand 
engURod 111 fine inanipulutioiLs G. II, J. 

noferonca. — 

3. M Drurfo/MMCiU o/ the Child anil 

ft (ICC tMcw Yiirk, IW.15 ) 


AMBROSE. — TIk' groatost opclcHinHtical 
hLaloHiuuii of tho foiirtli contiiry, horn a n. 
fill) at Tif'vou, wlioiv Ilia fatlior was govornoi , 
llo wasodueiUnl foi Lho bar in Ilunio under tho 
fnioniosL ihctiiricmii.H, fi’fqiuMitiug Ulo ScimLc 
and the Vonun, mnl smm Hiupaaning Ins fcilow- 
atndonls in loaiiiing and accnnipliHhmoiU.s 
ALaii oarly ago ho bocanio govornnr nf Nnrtliorn 
Italy, ami aoon ^uinod siieb a bold iinon Hid 
ponple of Milan Unit Lhoy foioetl him to become 
tlioii airhbisliop in fi7l Milan wns then the 
flcnb of the ini pel ml govoi mnoiit and iicodcd an 
avchbiahcip of acuuul pi ac tie id windom and 
large cxoeulive abilily, qnalitioH whicli Ambrose 
posHo'isod beyond any iiiiui of Ids lime Under 
tluj insLriiolmn of iSiiiij)ln'ianii.s ho soon became 
ft auiiml tlioologinn and a groat Loachei. IIo 
foHlorcd aoMiid loarniiig in inc'iy wiiy, o.Htnbliqh- 
ing Hclianls iind fouiKling monaalorios which 
iiecamo centcra of iiiLi'llootiial bfo, not only in 
Italy, but nlho in 1 1 eland, for many contirrioH. 
Ills inoaL famous pupil wins Kt Aiigusline, 
tlirough whom he infiunnood Llio wlitilo history 
of Lalin theology In coiniuoii with the 
FalhciH of the I Jilin Cliureli, and iinliko the 
Alcxandiinn Icacher.H, In* dopiecalod Lho atudy 
of (lieck pluloHophy lie disLnlniLod his 

pviiicrly forUino amongst Lho ]ioor, aiul bocanic 
the chief chnnijiion of the poojilo m tlioir .sLi uggic 
foi roligloiiH liboiby and puiiLV of faith lie 
conteiulcd sLubhornly against tlio Aiinn, ^lani- 
clucAii, and Pelagian liorosio.s, ro/irlossly opposing 
the oinpeiom and loadors of llio Olnirch lie 
left liiH mark upon the Cliiiieli cbic/ly in lliroe 
\Yays — in the nsseriion of her spiriliini au- 
thority (Llius laying the fonuclaLion for tho 
giowth of Lho Papacy m .succeeding conturic.s), 
in church inii.sic, and in liturgies He may be 
regarded ns tho father of mu.sic in the Western 
Oiurch Thifi had previously consisted of a 
unonotonoiis recitation of tfici panliris and 
praycra St Ambrose iuUoduoeil measuicd 
tiiTiP, regular rhyllini, and varied iiudody. 
following the musical Hystoiu of lho Ciicck.s niicl 
using antiphonid oITocIh A conleniporary ac- 
count of tho nrifi'ni and chavaoloT of tins music 
in given by ,SL An gusli no in lu.s Confessions 
(JX, 7 and X, fifi). The roroun spioad rapidly 
until the use of Die Ambrosian ('bant brcainc 
alinOMt univerHal in tin* Western (bunch, 
baler on this was dcvelopc’d into tlic GroROiiaii 
Chant, which rcsoiiiidocl tliroURh the gicnb 
caliieclrnls and abbeys of Europe for a thou- 
aaiid ycar.s St. Ambrose alao intiocluced the 
praotiCQ of ainging hymns in clivuic service, and 
wrote many beautiful Latiuhymns, of winch the 
Tc Deuni Laudavins la the beat known. He 
lOfl 
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devoted imicli nLtentionto liburgica, nnd gave tho 
Liturgy of Milan a distinctive form, clifTcr- 
ent from that of Romo and more like those of 
the IGnsl, which in Icnowii ns Llic Anibioamii 
Liturgy and Iirh been toimcioiialy retained in the 
rrovincc of Mil on down Lo the preacnl] day St. 
Ambrose has left a ncli legncy of tbeologjcnl 
treatises, sermons, excgotical, moral, and nscclH 
cal works, wlueii aie full of striking practical 
thouglita. W. U. 

Referoncoa: — 

BlnRrnpby or Amlirnso Pmilinii'J, of IhoolglUhccnLuFy 
Faiuiah, F W Lwca of ihp Falhcru (Mnv York, 101)7 ) 

RoDiNflOK. TjtOliNTOK The FaiUcFB Jor English RmdcTs 
(Now York, lfin0-llil)3.) 

SciiAFF, PiiiLTi', nnd 'Wacb, H Library of G^reh und 
Lflfin Fadjera. Vol x (Now York, 1800-1807 ) 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. — Oigani?5cd in Loston in 1780. 
John Adams, afLer wards I? resit! cut of the 
United Stales, was originally its chief pro- 
moter. Its pni'poflo was **to promote and en- 
courage tliG knowledge of tho natiirnl history of 
the country, and to determine the uses to winch 
the various natuial protliicliona of the country 
may bo applied, to jiiomote and cncourngo 
medical diaeouTaea, ninthematicnl diaqiiisitions, 
philosophical inquiries and ox])erimcnt8j astro- 
nomical, moteoroiogiral and gcogiaphicsal obaoi- 
vatioiib, and improvomDnls in ngri culture, arts, 
inanufttcLurcs, and commcicc, and, in fine, to 
cultivate every art and acicnce which may tend 
to advance tho interest, dignity, lion our, and 
liappincaa of a free, independent, and virbuoiia 
people.^' Ib followed in the in am tho lines 
of acicntific activity adopteef by tho AmDricaii 
Philosoplnonl Society (g.a) It published foi 
many years Hciontific memoirs ns well ns its 
proccedingfl. lb hna a acicntific library of up- 
wards of 25,000 voliimca. W. S. M 

AMERICAN ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 
— See Educational JounNALisai m Ameiuca. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION — (1S4D- 
1855 ) All asaociatioii which met in piusuance 
of a call from "the friends of the common 
schools of the UniLcd States" ab Philadelphia, 
the 17th, 18th, and lObh of October, 1840 The 
call was signed bj’’ most of the educational 
leaders of the middle of the last century, in- 
chuling 12 state supciiiitoiidcnts of schools 
and 25 other rcprcacnlative schoolmen The 
purpose^ of tho organization, na stated in 
tho preliiniiiary call, was "that tho great cause 
of popular c chi cation in tho United Slatc.s 
may bo advanced and the cxci lions of ita 
friends sLrongLhened and .ayatcmiitizod by mu- 
tual consultation and dcUboiation." Iloracc 
Maun (q y.) (1706-1850), then accrctaiy of 
the state board of education in Maasacluiactts, 
waa the president of the fiiat meeting. Eight 
annual meetings wcirc held, at which a wide 


range of aiibjocta was presented in the form 
of (bacuaaiona, nddi esses, and essays. At 
the first meeting, for example, tho list in- 
cludod school oignnizalion and aupervision, 
normal sohoola and tcaclicra'’ inatitiitca, moral 
and rcligiouH iiii) true lion, school architGcbiirc, 
the graclmg aystcin, the Leaching of phonetics, 
and achool fuiula Tlic apeakera at this meet- 
ing included Henry Barnard (1811-1000), 
John Clriacom (1774-1852), Joseph Henry 
(1707-1878), John S Hart (1810-1877), Alonzo 
Potter (1800-1805), Gideon P Tlinyor (1703- 
1803), Nathan Bishop (1777-1S55), and John 
Kingabuty (1801-1874) (See ar lidos on these ) 
The procccdmga of the first meeting wore 
printed in a pamphlet of 40^ pages The 
Bccond meeting of the association was also 
held in Philndelplna (1850), with ElipliRlcb 
Noth ( 1 773-lflOO), president of Union College, 
aa picsiding oIRcei. 

The last meeting waa held at Detroit on 
Aug. 12-15, 1850. Ib waa planned to iioltl the 
next aessioii in Now York, but tiic organizn- 
tion of the National Tcachcia' Association 
(rjf.r.) supevaeded the American Association for 
tho Advancement of Education, and a iiintli 
meeting wna not held, W. S M. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — Orgnm zed 
in 1840, ns an outgrowth of the American 
Philosophical Society (i^w.), which Beniamin 
Fran ][l ill had founded in 1743, and or tho 
Amoricnii OGologicnl Aasociation Its object 13 
" by periodical and migratory meetings to 
pioinoicjiiLercoui’sc between those who aic cul- 
tivating; a cien oca ill dificicnt paitg of America, 
to give a stronger and more general impulse) 
and more ays tern ntio direction to scientific rc- 
acarcli, and to proem 0 for the laboius of 
ficicnLific men iiicroftflcd fnciliticfl and wider 
uacfulnosa " Its first meeting waa hold in 
Philadelphia, and the subsequent mootings of 
the association have been held in the leading 
cities of the country Its preaidcntfl havo 
included most of the first American men of 
acionce, — William B Rogers, W G Rcdfield, 
Joseph Homy, Alexander Dallas Bneho, Loiiia 
Agassiz, Benjamin Peirce, James D Dana, 
F. A. P. Barnard, Asa Gray, J. W. Powell, 
Daniel G Bimton, E D Cope, and Lewis IF. 
Morgan Tho chief executive Dlficcr is the 
permanent secretary, L 0 Howard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., being tlie present incumbent 
Tlic association is comiioscd of members and 
fcUowa. All pcisoiifl iiitorcslcd in science 
arc eligible to nierabciship, while fellows aro 
elected from such members as are engaged in 
advancing science.^ The association has sec- 
tions in mathematics and astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, inechaiucnl science and engineer- 
ing, geology anti geography, zoology, botany 
anthropology and psychology, social anc 
economic science, physiology and experimental 
medicine, and education. W- S. M. 
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AMERICAN college AND EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, —Sec AMp:iiinAN EnufATinN So- 
cjkty; CohU^cJi’ UoAima in ICdu cation, 
Dfjnominationai.. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.-^ 
Orpajiizcil in 1815 for Llitj jnirpnsr of M in 
thii ptUicatiou of ProtosUuil cler^viueii. Ita 
onpiiiiil name was Llu‘ AiniTiciin Suriely for 
tlifi EilnraLion of Puhih Yoiilh for Ihe (Ioh|o' 1 
MiTUHlry, hiifc Lho iiLlr waa eluuiKoil in IS JO 
to Llie Ainoiicaii IdducuLiuii »Socielv U Mil 
annual coiivcoLions ninl iniula ii|)]ir(»piiiiliiinH 
to the (lifTercnt coIIoro'I foi the payiiKMifc of Uuj 
tiiitinn of yon HR men lookiiiR to the ininisLiy 
It ftEo tooSi ti keen mtercFit m the Huhjrcl of 
religious etlucation m general \V. S. I\I 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION, — TJio oldcfit ecliicaljoiml nasacifttion in 
llio United Btntps, orgnm/AHl \\\ IS^iO WitU two 
exceptions — 1893, on nccniint of tlie Inter- 
iinLionnl Congreiss of Ediicnlioii nt CJliiengo, 
and 1003, ^vhen the Nfitional Kdiirajlioii 
Asaflcinblou mol lu Ihjstoii — nniiiml inoeUiiRH 
hnvo been held. The InsLiUitc muh 0)ginU7ed 
by ''tcachci's and friends nf ediusatioii" nb 
Bnalon the 15th of Aiairh, 1830, and a lem]) 0 - 
lary commlttac was selected to piovido foi a 
])i’ogi'am for a Rcncral meoLiiig lo ho hold 
in AuRUsb that year. Tim hist rognlai moot- 
ing, held nt Uostoii the I Dili, JOth, 21»t, and 
22(1 of AugnaL, 1830, was allondml ljy_ 300 
delegates, who i eprcacnlcd the edncnLionid 
inlorcsls of 11 staLo.s A ooiiHtitiitioii was 
adopted which recited a.s the object of the new 
organization ** the cliffiifaion of iihcful knowleclKo 
lu regard Id education.'^ At each meetiug 
jnoblemg of vital in Lei os t wcic proposed for 
general disoii.ssion, and hcl addresses wcio 
piovidcd hy the cxociitivo cQiiimillco. Tho 
annual 5G, salons varied from four to aix days, 
with morning, afternoon, and evening sohsioiis. 
Tlio original constitution provided llmt tho 
convcntioiia should meet annually in Dostoii, 
bub this article wna Bubscqiicntly nlteied, and 
tho executive commitlco w'aa given power to 
cqII meetings at aiich places na tlioy deemed 
best. Willie not intended holcly foi Now Eng- 
land, the membcrijbip of tho IiistituLo baa 
always been almost cntiYcly Ttpnhciiled by 
Ma'Jsnchusi'ttSj Connecticut, Rhode Islnncl. 
yermoiit. New Humps hire, and Maine, ana 
for the /irst 50 yeiira ot ita OMstencft dO 
of tho mcctinga wore hold iu New Engl and. 
Since IflSO 4 mcctinga have been lield in 
Now York state ftiicl 3 in Oaiinda, Tho 
InslituLo took a leading part in most of tlio 
great educational movcmciUs of the country 
during Lho formative period of Ihc state school 
systems — such na normal Bchools, the on- 
largcmcub and the enricli incut of the courao 
of study^ provision for better textbooks, school 
BUpcTvision, Mid the study of science Ita 
proceedings, which were published from tho 
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fir'^t, iiieliide not only the iiamos of iiracLieally 
all Ihc cdi I cut ion 111 Inulerfl of llip iiiiieleeiith 
rentury, bub Hiirh well-knowui luumw in iniblie 
life i\4 liyiuavi Rrcrhei, .lohcpb Story, Caleb 
(hHliing, Ihilph Waldo Kimusoii, A Jlronson 
Alrolt, Willuiin K (‘liuiining. Tlieoiloie Parker, 
(h'oi'go Ticknoi, Ilriiry Wairl ilen'her, Jnha 
Wnid Ihiwv, and Ka'npur Simrdieim. The 
IhL of vdiiculoiH iiK’luiic.H every iiaiiio Llmt 
licloiigs lo the Insloiy of AineiiJ'iiii r[iurali(in 
during Hie jiiisL contiiij , - - Jlmucf Maim 
Henry llaiimrd, Snniii(4 (h Howe, Lowell 
Mawn, Wilhiiiii C\ Woodluidgi*, W^alLer 11 
Jolinsoii, William Ru‘^sell, Jiiiiu-H (1 Cartel, 
William A. AU'otL, 1'3i/ah<'th \\ Peabody, 
Fruiu'ls Wiiylaiiil, Jidni 1) riiiHu’uik, W^arren 
f'olbiiiii, Wilhrtiii T llmriH, C’liaih‘.H Hrookn, 
Finiieis W Parker, Samuel ,1. May, Nicliolns 
Tillingliaat, to Tiiiine at riimlmu but a few. 
(See ailielei on Lliese) Some of the luost 
impartant eoutuhwLuma U> the literaUue of 
Anionran filiicution were given oiiguiiilly ng 
leeluieH at the Ameiieau InsLiliite of Inslruc- 
tion, us A llifjiisou Aleott's tif A'ni/y 

Educalion (1832), Snimud II llnll'.s QuaUfira- 
Uon a/7Vnr/m,-? (1833), Saiah Aniliii\ n.'f.wnn 
of *SV/j«fi/,s' (1S35), Lowell Masiui-'s 
PcA talozzian Method of Ti aching Mu <10 (1831), 
Siiinuel Ci Howe's p](lmitwn nf llw IHiud (1830), 
(3 miles IlinoVH 7Vur/if:r.s’ iSVaininnew (1837), 
Daxid Page's Mcfiufiand iMiUhith of /u.sfruf- 
tion (1813), lloiriee Mann's A/otnu'ti nf Trnehm 
(1847), llemy Uaitiaid'H YVor/im-' Iiiatifnfes 
(1840), ami Cyius Pieioe'a tVinic — ils Cmi.vc6 
mrd (Jure (1853). Albeit I'k^ Wiiisliip, ni a 
historieid ukoLeli of tho fiihtiUite (sei! J^oc. 
N.IC,A for 1900), rails atlmiLiou to Hie fart 
that in tho Amen l an InsUtMla aC luHlvuelioa 
wore horn (Tieenleiif'a unthnielles, (ji’cene'a 
gi am mars, lIilliaid'H re a den, Mason's iniifiiQ 
h(‘ne.s, Newman’s rlndoiie, Wajdaiid's pliilos- 
onhica, und Ilnrkuofis' LiiLiii a cues. 

W S M 

JtalBroncES ' — 

lUnvAiii), TlKNnv Ainorlcan IjihULoLq of ImlruoLInn 
jirnn icnri Journal of Educatwn, 1H50, V 0 I, 2, |>i), ID- 
32 aud 211-255 

Smith rouiuloiji of the InnlilHlo Proc of ^liarrirnn 
Ii\'\l\tx\{E of Irntructinn for 1K(17. ni> 213-2 1 H 
Wmfliiir, A, E, Ainerirnu IiitiLiliiUj of In'! true lion, 
Proc Nntional Educational Asoactafiou lot lUQQ, pp 
457-103. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, — Founded 
in 1885 nFi lho Freneli Protestant College; 
titlo olianged iii 1800 to Fiench-Ainericun 
College and in 1905 to the piesent Litle The 
institution mma Lo jnovido a liiglicr Chii.sLIan 
education lo foieign iminigraiiL yoiilli of hoili 
sexea. A four-year aeadeiiiy coiii'se is inaiii- 
tallied, preimring for the college. Pupil g are 
admitted into the college nt tho ngc of 15. 
Two degrees, ono in the cla.ssical, and one in 
the litciary course, arc olTcrod. Indiistiinl 
trainmg is given by which stiidonla may pay 
their way. There is a faculty of 12 professors 
HO 
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and iiiafcructora. Uov. Snmiicl H. Lee, M.A., is books, appaintiis, and teaching n.]iphaiiccfi, 
fclio pregidenb. and (7) to arouse an intcrcafc in the cduGation 

of girla and ^vomcn, The firat nation al incct- 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ing wna held in New York City the 4th of May, 
— See Educational JounNALtaM in Aaeehica. 1831. Seven Ebntca were represented Tlic 

president of the inocliug wng Stephen Van 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — Rcnaschioi (170^-1839). Tliopiiiicipnl topica of 

An oi'Kaiiixiition which ropreaentg the iiitcrcsts diacussion at tlio firwt meeting weia the G\tcnb 

of public and piivaLo, afcnfcc and city, and iiisti- to which the iiaturnl flcienccg may bo tauglit iii 

tu tin mil and u'l.sociaLion libraiy lutrresta in the coininoii echoola, the atudy of the Bible 

the United SfcntcH, flfcaitcd at Pliiladcliihia in the schoola, the qiiidificfttimis of tcachci.i, 

ill 187G. Excepting 1878 and ISSO, it hna and tho need of scininaiica for the education 

held annual inccbiiigs. Beajdpa tlio general of teachers In addition to the gcnei al topica, 

mcebinga, it haa five aectious, as follows: which wcic discussed by nil the incmbois of 

Gollcges and refci once aoetioii, catalogue section, the convention, at the subsequent ineetinga 

library wcuk with childicu, abate liliiary com- of the nasociatioii prepared nddressos and 

mi.ssion section, and triisteca' section The essays were preaciifccd. The accoiul annual 

permanent hendqiiartora of the asaoeiation meeting of the nsaociaLion waa held in New 

aio at No 1 Wiiahington Street, Chiciigo York City the 4tli of Maj'^, 1832 John C4i iscom 

The Amencan Libtanj Journal has been its ) was the president of the meeting, The 
chief organ. It lias been active in the or- opcrationa of the various local Ijceiiins was 

ganization of abate and local hbiary nssocin- tho general topic of the mccUiig, with essays 

tioiis, the 01 gam <5 ati on of tiaining schools for and acUlrosac'j on school discipline by Pi esidenb 

libraiiana, biavcliUB libraries, and moat of Gnscoiu, the study of the constibuLioii and 

the leading topics niroctiiig library science political insUUitions by Tlicodoic Fioling- 

W S M, huysoii (1787-1801), appi opr i ate use of the Bible 
111 common educntion by Thomas S Giimkcj 
AMERICAN LYCEUM ASSOCIATION the extent to which the inointonnl system is 

(1831-1831)). — All pdiiciitioiml bod}'^ which is, pincticablo in common school education by 

after Llic American Inatitnto of In.sbniction, the Waltoi Ilogcra Johiiaou (1704-1S52), and the in- 

oldeab organization of its kind in tho United hoductkoii of the natural sciences in the common 

States This association grew out of the lycciim aclioola by Elic.stcr Dewey (1784-1807). At 

moveinonb which had been started hyJosiahJIol- tho third annual mccLiiig of the association, 

brook (17SS-l85i) at Millbiiry, Mass , in 182G, hohMn New York City, May, 1833^ at which 

and spread rapidly over iVfassaciuisoLta mid Con- Pie.sidciit W. A. Duer ol Columbia College 

iiccticut. Ilolbiook, as early aa ISll), organi/c'd presided, tho leading topics of diacuasion were 

tho first induabiiiil sehool in tho Uni tod States manual labor schools, cnbinola of natural 

nftor the pattern of Fcllenboig’a (</ w ) hiatitu- history, and the study of physiology. As 

tion at Ilofwyl. Tlic purposo of the lycciims textbooka in the latter subject wero wanting, 

which he organir'^cd in the dilTcient towns was the naaociatiou decided to oiler a pri/c uf $300 

(1) the improvement of tlic common schools, for the beat m ami script of a textbook on 

(2) tho formation of Iccturo courses and tho physiology for use in the schools, the samo 

establishment of classes foi llic education of to bo published by the association Tho 

ndultSj and (3) the organiAatioa of libraries flclecbion of tho manuficript was left to a com- 

niid inu.seuma The Woicester (^[asa ) County mittco of four, “one from each of tho pio- 

Lycoiim Association vfus formed m 1827, and fcssions of medicine, law, theologj^ and cdiica- 

R .state asaoeiation in Massachusetts thiee tion." The desirability of "the osLnblisliniont 

years latei, Dy 1531 there were 900 towns of a central school for teachers" and the op- 

in the United States wibli lycDiim associations, propria tenesa of the monitorial system for 

find 50 county aasociationa, Tho national our common schools woic the two topics for 

ns^ociation was projcctod at the state con- general diacussion. The fust six inectiiiga of 

veiition held at Boston in 1830. It was, the Amciican Lyceum Association were held in 

however, nt a meeting of tho New Yoik Now York City President Duel of Columbia 

Stato Lyceum Asaoeiation, licld nt Albany tho College picsidcd ah the third, fouith, fifth, and 

13 til of Jamiaiy, 1831, that it waa formally sivth annual conventions. The Bcycntli con- 

oiganizod and the piograin formulated The vcntion was held in Philadelphia, G, W, 

purpose of tho American Lyceum Association, na Ridglcy presiding, with state aid for ediication, 

sot forth in ita constitution, wna (1) to Bcciiic the monitorial system, and female education 

better legislative provisions for sohools; (2) to aa the gcncrnl topics, and essays and nddrcssca 

imp 10 VO tho qualifications of teachcra, (3) to on the education of the deaf, .stammering, 

secure clo.ser lelationahip between the com- the study of meteorology, of clociition, nnd 

mon schools and the colleges; (4) to impiovo tho question method in teaching. The eighth 

mcbliody of instruction and school discipline; annual inceliiigAvns held at Hartford, May, 1538, 

(5) to intioduco the natural sciences into the with Thomas H Gallnudot aa presiding oflicer. 

course of study; (0) to provide schoola with Tho ninth and Inafc meeting of the association 
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wna ngjiiii held in Now Vmk City :i\[iiy ami .mIiII iJi oM^lnKT, uiis ur^niiiizrd in Philu- 

1899, wilh Pi'gshIcuL Ducr of Columliui uKiiin dHpliiii in I7‘IH. Uonjiimui Fiaiikliii. ila fiiat 
afl presiding o/Tirur. Tlu* cliicf topio at lliiH HoeroHiiy and foi ninny yoain licfim! iiin dentil 
incetiiig \w Lhe lined of iniprovcmeiiL (jf the iln jireHulenl, wan inNlnimeiiLal in tho organi- 
common Bchoolsj with (Jharli'H lirooku ns Lhe zalioii of llie sncieLj, Ili InhorH weic iimni- 
IcndiciR speaker Mi llrookn naked tho nsso- fold, ns is hidiealed hy lhe followiiiR Htateiuent 
cmlionlouppomlaiJommillci-ofUYntDoi'Ramzc of Rs ami mvw\ "To a'incrUin 

a fl])Gcial ciiiivcriLioii to Ijii held in Pliiliidelphia diKcovei'ed plunlH, lierhs, liera mols, ihoir 
durinR November fur the coiiaideiaLiim of viiluea, iiaea, etc.; inelhodn oJ jniMinRntiiig 
fchc followiiiR topieH: (I) to Rather cdiienUonul Llioiii and iiinkiiiR anch iih nir iiHelul but [m\- 
atflbiaLicfi; (2) Lo ascerluin wJmt has lieen finiilar Lo aoiiie plaiituLioiiH nioie Kenoral; 
accomplished in tliffcrniil pails of the enunh;^; impTovemenl of veReUvble jinces, culets, uiiieNj 
(3) to discuss .sysLcms now in openilion in etc., new ineLliodH of einiiiR iiiid preveiilinR 
Europe and bcd how far ihoy mniy be aiiphed dvHi'nar^i tvll iirw-ilmrovered fosslh in different 
111 tho IJiiited iSlatoH, (1) Lo iiupiins into the coiintiieH, as jniiieH, niuieinlH, and (pinnies: 
value of normal schools, (5) to nsccrlaiii how new and useful uiiinovenieiils in any binncli of 
and wlicrc may be procured the best srlionl mu the in a Lies, ium^ cliHeovcrirh in chciiiisliy, 

apparntii a, rending books, iilii ai’icsj and inodela such ns dislillaLinn, hicwiiiR, and nf'snying 

of sohoolhouscfl, (9) to poll Lion Coiigrr'ss to oics; new iimclianieal invontiniis fui ftaving In- 

inacrt a new ilern in Inking the next consufl, bom, fliicli ns iihUh nml caiiiages, and for 

vi?,.' to Hco how many Lhildreii Ihcro arr m each rnisniR nml eonveyiiig v\nler, draining inendows, 

Blato between tlm ages of 7 luid 10 who Iniveic- cte ; all new arts, liiideH, uiul iniiiuiraeliiica 

ceivcd no clomontary nisLnicLion These topics, tiiat may lie pj'r)p()''Cd oi IIigiirIiI of, Hiirrcys, 

lie urged, woulil elicit a nuisa of iiiforimilioii maps, and chnits of pailiciilar pni Is of the sra- 

which might be used as ft bnHiH for iiiLrorlucmg const and of inland counlru'H, eoinscs and 

legislation The lecDinnicndiitiou wiisadopLod, jiiiictioiis of liveis luid rkmiL ruiids, inul siliia- 
aiul lb was decided to ask blie govern or of each tioii of hikes and iiuMinljiiriH, nature of sod 
fit ale to issue an appeal Lo the friends of cdxi- and iIh prndiieLioiiH; new incdhods of iinprov- 
calion lo attend tlio proposed puiiveiilion. iiig bircds of iiHefiil aniiniilH, nml iiiLrodiiciiig 
Tiic iiiceliiig was held at Pliiludcl])1iia the other hoiIh fioni foielgii eouiiLricH; new iin- 
22d of November, 1839 John (SriHcoin pr(‘- |ii()veineiitH in plan Ling, gaidc’iiiiiR, and char- 
Hidcd. It wns atleiulcd hy rif} dolegiUcs from iiig land, and nil iihihiKopJiical (Hcieiililic) 
the (lilTeicnL stales, ami the leading paiLiri- eNpenineiils Lliat let light into Lhe iiatiiie of 
jiftiita were Charles 1 hooks, Tlioodoro Pieling- L lungs, lend lo iiiereaM* I lie power of man ovei 
bnysGii, Henry R Schoolci aft, Theodore Dwight, niallcr, and iniilLiidy lhe eiinveiriciires niid 
Jr., Aloxamlov Dallas Ihichc, and ]']. C. Wiiies. the pleasiireH of lihs" U w’lm Lhe jmieiitof llie 
Tlic meeting by coiiinioii roiiRent urged tlic Anioiieiin Asuiieialioii for the Advannement of 
form alioii of filiUc boards of cdimaUnn nud tlio 8cieiicr‘ {qv) and of Uin uuiiiciouh fipcclal 
aclccLion of secroLniics of tho mime to servo ns scicnlifio asMieinlioiis in Ameiica Pioin 1799 
state aupcrintciuloiibs of schools It is doubU to IK38 iL iiulilislied lis '' LraiiHacLions,'’ and 
less true tlinfc the conventidn wn.s friiiLfnl in uinco tlial (laLe ils " jiioerodijigs.'^ Its liead- 
acccleniting the uiiifieaLion of state school rpmileis me at Pliihideljihia, and Hincn llio 
systems ami of emphasi/iiiig tho need of Ilia oiRani/atimi of the Anieiicau AsHoeliilinii for 
Bcrvico of professional schoolmen in the dircc- the AdvanccineiiL nf Science (q u,) it linn served 
lion of Llio same Although it was voted the luirpose of a local Bciciilific as.snciaLion 
to iiold another coiiveiUion the followiiiR yenr for Philmkdplua W. S, M. 

in Washington, and five special conuintlec.'i 

wero appointed, — one to arrange the national AMERICAN SCHOOL SOCIETY, — Or- 
convcntion, one to mcmoriaUjsc the Icgislatines ganbrd in 1832 Ils purpose was tho cm- 
of tho flcvcinl states, one to memorial i/c Con- ploymont of proff'SHional agon Is who slionld 
grcaa rG.qpcctiiig the appropi intioii of the procei'da cxfiinino the acliooD in the endeavor Lo jiiipro\ o 
of the sale of the public laiula, one lo issue au them, mid to oi'p;au\/.o Hchaok lu vllluRea wlu'ic 
fippcjal to the people wilh rcspocL to needed none exi.sled. JRiring I lie fiist yc’iir of its 
improYcincnls iii the common schools, and exi.stenco its siv iignilH visited IfiO schools in 
one to memorialise Congress wilh lefcioncc to MussacliuHctls, Vciniont, Now Hampsliiiti, 
the Sinithaoniaii IcRacy, — there is no record Maine, (hniiieeliciil, and New^ York. Ils fir.st 
of a convention iiaving been held in hSdO aniuial coiivniLioii waft liold at A ml over 
Tlio procecdiiiRs of the association — Lo ox- Mass., tho fiCli of AiigiiHl, Jfl33 Hamucl 

cept tho rir.st, which waa printed as a sepavaLo Eairar prosided, and ^tilo T. JewUt was 

volume — appeared in the American Aniudu tho flecretary, and eonvenlinns wero held the 

of Education and tho A7nei I'caii Monthly two following yeans Siimiml R. Hall was 

Magazine W. 8. M. tho moving spirit in the Hocicty. Besides 

Lhe rep or Is of the n gen Is, Um annual conven- 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Lions gave consideniblo atteiilion to ])roblems 
—The oldest flcientifio society in Amciicn, of illiteracy in the American Htates and to the 
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AMHERST COLLEGE 


iimfMuacy of te\tl»oolca for u.sr in elemental y changed Fostered by tlie newspnpcia, the 
eelioola. Ainoiig these, liesulus Saiiuicl 11 Hall, inipiegsion beciiinc cm rent that the college waa 
who Look nil active pni t in the annual mcelings misnmiinged riiinncinl impotence contributed 
of the society, were Fraiicia Wnylnnd, Jacob to diflliciiltica which were not removed luUil the 
Abbot, William C WoodbiulKc, Josiiihllolbiook, lesigiuillon of rre.sidont Humphicy in 1842. 
Wil I uun A Alcotfc, lUifus Choate, and Thomas II is successor wna the liev. Edwiiid Hitchcock, 
II. Gullaudet {{jq.v.). The woik of the society profe.ssnr of Lhcolofiy and geology, and one of 
was subsequently taken ovei by the Amcnenn the gi cutest of American geologists The tact 
],yccum Association W S. M. and sagacity of PrcsulciiL Hitchcock brought 

Amhcr.sL College from threat ened bankruptcy 
AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS, to a safe and permanent piosponty. At the 
— Ati IntiUluUQiv ^vUlfiU tcioU rnigm horn nt U\ft adm\mstvt\t\ov\^ the pUn was 

Amhcirft Academy, founded in ]8M, one of son on sly considered of continuing the college 

Lho largest of the early New l^.ngland ischools. in its oiiginal foiin of preparatory school, and 

On Nov 8, 1817, the tiiisLees of this acad- certain iiifiiiontial iindcrgrn cl nates remained 
eniy, adopting the snggcfstion of Hufiis in college only by the peisoaal pci suasion of 
Graves, one of their luimhor, voted to e.stali- the prc.sulonk At its close (1817) the college 
Iish a " charity fund ” for the lifiiniiig of indi- had rceeived ?2r),0U0 of aid fioni the state, 
gent caiididales for the. mini'itry Upon tiic profcshurshiiis iinil iiccn cntl(>^^ ed witii 502,000, 
failure of the oiiginal plan, winch involved the 8carfi Fiiiitl of 512,000 wnh estaldished, ami 
only the appoiiitinenfc of a profc.ssor, Rufus a scientific com sc had been oignni7cd Twenty 
Graves elicuhitcd a proposal fur a fund of jjTais bofoic, Amlicrst had been a pioneci m 

.SfiOpOGO to i)c used ui the establishment of a intiodiicing ii " inirallcl coui'>o" hi winch the 

"ChniiLy InsLlLuLum " On ilay S, 1821. luiciciiL languages of the old cuinciiluiri svcic 

Lho Hev. Zepiiaiiiah Swift ^loorc was clccLeJ replaced by the modern, empluLSia w^as laid 

president Hia inauguration occui red on Lho day upon the sciences, modern liistoi}', civil and 

the college ivaa opened (Sept 21, 1821). The political law, and a nontechnical study was 

iiisLitiitioii announced Its intention of maintain- imidc of engineering problems Like liha 

mg btandards ociual to those of Yale Foity- earlier cxpcriincnt, tho scientific coiiihc of 
se\oii students wTie inalriculatcd, ISofw'hom Piesidenl Hitchcock lasted only a few years 
entered from Wilhaius College In 1S22 The fourth picsidcnt was tlic Rev. Willinin 
there were, beaiclrs the piesident, 2 profcssoia Augustus ►Sluuiufii, Harvard '27, iiialalled 
and a liitor. The president was Lbe only Nov. 22, ISol, who, m the words of Pro- 

tciicher of the senior class. Nearly all Lbe fc-s-ior W S Tyler, ** found the college briek, 

shidents were poor, ainl the cost of n year's and left it gianitc" Seven buihlingri were 

tichouhng WMS iibuiit §200 Tho caily years elected or pm tly rebuilt duiing liis mlniiiiibtia- 

were periods of struggle sn keen that, when tion; tlie curncuhim w'iis hi on cloned, and inniiy 

Pnsident Afnnic died from overwoik in 1823, faeholar, ships w'crc established Luring tho Civil 

the debpau’iwg seuioia asked permissiun to War, Ambovst eubsted 247 sUideiUs n\ the 
griuliuite fiom some othei' iiistiLutiou, Not Union urnn , of whom 78 were uiuleignuhintcs. 
until the second year of tho adiiniiistriition of The fiftieth aiinu ensarv vas celobriitecl at the 
IhcMdeiit llenian Ilumphiey (iimuguratocl ( ’onnuoneement of 1871 w'ben nearly 70U 
0(L Ir), 1S2J) did thy college seem e a clmi ter. iihiinui weie piO'-eiU Upon tlic sudden 
Thu was griiiiLiid by the (leneuil Coiiit on death of President Stem ns (June 8, 1870), 

Feb 21, lS2j, in the fac(S of iin opposition the trustees tier ted iih hb siiceev^ior the Rev 

ied i>v tin ISIS who fell liiiit \YiiViiimH C'oUego Julius Sielyo, pToFefinor of plnlosuphy, and at 
fthould be the only college in wosleiu ^Miissa- the time a memlicr of Cnngiess. The force 
chusettH. From 183.) to l.SJfi AmhcisL giw of President iSeehT’.'? chnraclcr, and the extent 
rapidly, for tsvo yeai.s the insLitiiliou had of his lepntation as a ycholm and educator, 
nitjie students timn Harvard ur any other did imicli to place Aiinheisl nniong the best 
Anicrieim eollege except Yalo lUit this giowdh Amei lean colleges He lulioduecd the .sj'sLcm 
w’a^ mrompiiiiiei I by inci casing poverty After of selLgovernnioiiL, [iiiticipated nmiiv yean 
seveijil yeiiH of .suspense, n petilum fni slate befnie, which developed into one of Llic best 
fiiil was denied by tlic General Court in 1832, foil lures of Amlieist life. The sixth proa i dent 
Immediutelv giiiduiites ami fiioiuL of Amherst naa Meiiill I^dniiids Gates, who hold oflicc 
by heruiti elToils raised 830,000, all of it sub- from bSOO tn 181)0 lie was sufccedcd by the 
serihed bo foie the end of Lho vein In 1837 Hev, Oenrgo IlaiTis, '83 
the enroll iiiont M as 2.-)0, bill by ISlfi it had The eollng(‘ is couLi'olleil by a Hoard of Triis- 
doci enseal to h's.H than liaif that iiumbor. Tbe tees of 17 inoiubeiw, of whom 10 are laymen 
paitiid dedino cif leligious euthusiasiii injured niul 7 nrc clorgymoii 'Twelve Luis tecs arc 
the college, as did likewise llic aiiLi-.slavery elected for life l>v the board, and 5 arc cliohoii 
agitatinii There was also a giow'iiig .spun of by the nluiiuii, to serve 5 years Ainherst 
d i '^s at isf action among lbe undergraduates, C'oilcgo w^as one of tho in.slitutions originally 
which hognii in 1837 when the sLuclonls asked accepted by the Cainegic Foundation for the 
that the system of honoiniy appointments be Advancement of Teaching (</.u.). 
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Dt'grce'j confciTcd me A H., H S , and M.A- 
for one year's Bi-nduatc Rtudy in icaidciicc 
ThR coUuge 19 A. member of the New EuRlaud 
Association of Colleges and rrcimrnloiy 
Schools (17 u.). 

From tlio outset, it 1ms been tno jiniicy af 
Ainlicrsfc to do tho work of a " Hmull college 
of tiio bent typo, TUc fratcriutlua. which elect 
ncaily llio entire sUidrrit hodv, linvc inoved 
iiisLi iimciita of vnliio m training the younger 
fltudoiitfj. The sorietioB melinle' Ahdia LoUa 
Phi, Psi Upsilon, Del til Kiinpji Epsilon, Jh'llii 
Upsilon, Clii Psi, (/hi Pin, Uolii Theta Pi, 
TJiola Delta (JIu, Phi Delta Theta, Phi (lamina 
Della, niul Phi lUppa Prfi. All of them ocnijiy 
bonnes The library has 80,0(10 volume-i. 
The scientific inusrAimH ore iimisimlly com- 
plete Urnuiuls, hull dings, and pcpiipnmnt aro 
valued at SG10,n00, real estalo other thnii 
(loi ini tone, H, etc., at 313,700. The total piodiie- 
tiYC endow meat i« SL,G(ln,28L,lIi, the total an- 
luial income is 5139,8.10 81, of wliirh 841,208 1ft 
IS fioiu tuition niul other fern from atudents. 
The ftveiago snlarv of a jn’otoHsor is 8286H. 
The iimti noting NtafT (lOOD) iniinhoiw .13, of 
whom 21 lire full prof essoin There aro .128 
stiulcnls Male Ihiiii half of the <1200 gradinitcH 
liavc bceoiiic clergy men or tcacheid. U. O, 

RaforericflB' — 

llislnrv nf AnihorsL CoIIorp In (Lm hiOftr'xiiliiO'jofllHiirrRl- 
ili'Hl'i, lu iVn<(fjiLfll^’yduNf’dii< <1/ 

Vnl V, im •'107 310 

T\li:u, liEV U fl„ JliPinry 0 / Amhtral CotkQC, 1821- 
IHUl. (Nmv Yurk, 1805 ) 

AMITY COLLEGE, COLLEGE SPRINGS, 
IOWA — A CO ethic lib oanl nHlUviVion foiintleu 
in 18,>.j by the Western Imlimtriiil and Seienlirio 
Association Can(lHlate.s arc atlinitteil on 
piesentiiig a certificate from an nendemy or 
high soliool find iiuiking up necessary dcfi- 
cieacics, 01 by c'CaiaiimUou for wlileh the ro- 
nniiomciUs mo crpiivjdciil approxiinalely lo 
tlii'ce yoara' high scliool work. A projmiatorv 
school IS afctaBhed to the collogc (Jhissieul, 
ficientifio, pliilosophiciil, normal, busiuo'^s, and 
fine arts coiiises luo oITeicd l^cgrcos arc coa- 
ferrecl in Lhc college lUid normal .studies A'^cry 
few of tho sliulouta take tlie college coin 'it*. 
Tbcic H a fiicvdtv of 1 1 piofrssova and m- 
stnictoi'i Iloss Turner Campbell, D.D , in the 
picsiclent 

AMMAN, JOHANN KONRAD (lftOO-1730). 
— A 8wiHs phvsiciau and Louchorot dotd imileH 
Pom in SchalThausen, he studied mcdieiiir in 
Hu'iel, aiifl went in 1090 lo Am.^lerthun, wlieip 
hu soon beraine fjiiinoU'>i iiiti Leiieher of Lbe deaf 
aiifl dtiinl) Ills system was biiseil on Llio 
l)Ui)irs observation of Llio hps ami longue of 
ilie toucher and the imitation of the innlions 
acen. He also made the pupil grasp tho 
throat of the leavhov and feel the vihyatioiis 
I'caiilting in .sound production. This "articu- 
lation method," winch he explained 111 his books 


i^urdus h(jucnfi (Tho DcaJ Speaking) (Amfitci^ 
dam, 1002), and Disscifatio de loquela {Disf,ir- 
iatiQi\ on iSiiccck) (AmHteidam, 1700), ’\^na 
afteiwnida adopted and iiii proved by Ileliilcke, 
the roumJer of the firal Cermaa inbLitiitioil 
for the iii.il I lie Lion of deaf mutes p, ]j^ 

AMNESIA. — Literally a los.s or lack of 
memory; the Unin is used lo de.signato the In- 
alulily Lo lecall one or more sots of events in 
the hfe of the Individuni. Amiu-Hui is a com- 
mon Ayjnpioiii ill many types of menlnl disonso, 
but may occur iiulepeucumtly, and, in fionio 
pconle, be eousiHteiiL with nn ollicrwise pei- 
fcetljr normal coiulilion of mind 

It is well kiUivMi that there arc vscM-mmked 
iionnnl imlivnlujil dilTeieiioos in ijie lennung 
and in tho recall of ceiliuii clarsca of facts 
One pel .son may be ubUi lo rcniendicr and to 
reeall ilm names of people whom Im 1ms met, 
niiollier umy ho unable Lo recall IhcnamoH, but 
may be able to leeiill Iheii nppearancJCH. Thc&o 
diircrences m memory ability may be spoken 
of as ainneiius, but, lu. will be bhuvvP ialcr, Liicy 
are not usuallv de.sigiiated in lld.s way. 

AVithoiil icfereiice to books 01 to notes, the 
Htoolc biokei IS able to rpuilc the vai’ioim piicca 
of a Ihuduatiiig atuek over a peiiofl of a year 
or move, Uw luiUlwr ci\i\ rUc (hr wlmk'salB 
and retail prices of meat and poultry for the 
tame period, and the muMeiaU emi recall Llic 
nuUillnn luid Lbe fiugerinf' of nuiny coinposi- 
lions, hut each of (lie.se iiuliuduala is imiially 
uiiabln Lo recall in eiieb detail 118 me the olliers 
the facts u\ lines of endeavor diffcrcul to that 
ill wliieh he mny be emiilojed. The inability 
of the Htock broker lo nenll lbe iboine of an 
openi, or that of the iniisieian to iccall the 
fliicUiuliiiR priees of aLock that be has bought 
may be called uiiiiietiia, but it nmst be noted 
Llmt Ihcie IS ncjL so gieat nil uiterc.st m these 
GveulH and uol hii luuch iuMioilauce that the 
faclfi be .so well lelained. On Hie other hand, 
w'c ao(5 ilmt the faelH that are m) vu‘11 retained 
arc Rpeeial vmeiilioiuil far Is, and it is usual to 
consider them tlie abnoiinal pail ol inernory 
rather than the imimaL In this ca.se the 
111111411 a I meiiuuy la due to clo^e at leu (ion, nnd 
these apceiid miMiiories inuy be piopeily called 
ftypcniuir.'rin.'i (7 e, ami also aiUrUMjU iVoiinriy). 

If Llieie be an iiiabiliLy to reeall facts to 
vvliieh tlje iiuin idiiul puyw aLtciiUon mid which 
it is iinpiirlant for liim to remeniher, we say 
tluMo is an amnesia Tliin eomliLioii may be 
peuniuumL or temporal y, emujdete or iueoiu- 
plele, ciiTUiiHenbed tn progre.sHiU', iiiid may be 
due lo organie nerve disea.se 01' to hiinplo fiinc- 
Lionnl allcralious 

Many elassifieatious of the ainiiphias bnvo 
been made, hut tlial proposed and used by 
Janet, wlueli will he follow'cd Imie, la moat aaL- 
isfaclorv mnl most eomplcLe 

(V) SyMcnniti^nl amm-siiH. The best cmiiW'' 
pie of a systciiuiti,!0(l amnesia is that of an 
aphnsic (.lec achasia) In such a caac ivc find 
IM 
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a loss of a dcfinibo categoiy or colIccLion of 
TTiemoiics, iL may be of soiiiuls, oi of niovc- 
inciita, or of sight'?, or of other .sensory incmoiioa 
or comb I nations of them, and tho nssociationa 
which wei'Q foiincrly produced by, let iis say, 
a Lone or a hglit nro no longer pioduced Such 
a sybtcinatiml loss is to be foiind in nstiisia- 
ahftHia (//«.), ni which coiuliLion the inahility 
Lo htnud or to walk iH net dvio to any hick of 
muscular power or to dchcicnl coiiLiol of in- 
clivjdunl iiiiiscle^, but &olcly to the inability 
to cobidirmtc the motoi iinijulftc,?. The skin 
niul other sensation3 iic company in g move- 
ments arc I'clnincd lu this slate, and thcic ia 
nlho present the ability to judgo inovomcnta 
except in the htiinding position. Thcic is a 
motor amnesia, or a loss of the motor images 

(2) Localised amncsiii.s aic incmoiy losaod 

of ei'cnts occiming during a cerbidn period 
Tliih condition is uaiudly found to be due to 
tlin .shock of an aeculont oi to aoiuc otlicr 
strongly emotional event. ^ If oiilv one event 
ih forgotten, the amnosia is liallctl It 

tlio foi gotten even la arc tlioho preceding the 
accident, the amnesia is called rch o(7r«du, if 
those following the accident oi shock, the 
amnesia is called anicroQiath 

(3) A pen era I amnema may idwi bo produced 
by shock In such ii case the individual seeing, 
as Janet so well p\ pressed it, " to be born again 
and to loam anew nil tliat he had ])i'eviously 
leaincd fi am infancy ” 

[A) C'onlimcd aniiie.sia In some there ia 
found ft relenlioii aiul an ability to reeall old 
oceui'i’cneos, but an inability Lo recall (‘vents of 
rceciib date ami a diflieulty or an iiiabilitry to 
acquire new facta and Lo retain tlicin Tina 
is Llio kind of amiiosia usually found in the 
nged, hill it may occur in tho.se in muldlc life 

ICilch of these kliulri of amncaift may be («) 
complde — everything is lost, and thcic is 
no power to recall; (6) incomylelo — some 
memories persist nnd others can be iccalicd, 
if auflicieiib cl fort is made, (c) sharps or 
ell ell in scribed in time, or (d) progtessivc — at 
fiist ineoinplete, thi'ii inci easing little by little 
until thcYC is a complete amnesia. 5, I. ¥, 


During the Napoleonic invasion of Spam, ho 
joined the ficnch party and wna employed by 
King Joseph as governor of acveral Spanish 
provinces. In 1814, he wag forced to flee from 
Spam and found a refuge in France In 1S31, 
he was appointed ducctor of the Military 
Gymnnsium of Pans llig chief work ia hia 
Manuel d'Mncahoii physiqiiOf gijinnasiique et 
iimrafc, publwhed lu 1838. 

AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY OF — 
Foirnclccl jn 1877 fay the Municipal Council, 
which has a Inigo sbaic in the control and m Ihc 
elcehou of profc.'isois nndcr liic supervision of 
the Ministry of Fdiicntion. The fact of nuinici- 
pnl contiol cli'itingiiishpfl it from the state uni- 
vci’hities of Ilollaiicl The history of the in.'ili- 
liitioii, liowevcr, goes back to 1C32, from wliirli 
date It maintained a con Im hoiks cxisteneo ns 
the dl/iena'um /l/msfae Faculties of theology, 
liiw, incdieiiio, arts, and the acienco*; are innin- 
tmned There woiu cnioUcd in lOOS-lOOl), 1)25 
students and 117 auditors Tins institution is 
to he distiiigiJbhed fiom the Fioo Uiiivcisily 
of Amsteidani, wliioh was founded in 1880 
by the Association for llcformed Ecliicntioii 
untlei the coiitiol of five directors FaciiUica 
of law, theology, ULcifttiu'o, aud medicine are 
iimiiitaiiied Thcie was in 1909 an ciiiollmcnb 
of about 170 students 

Hoe NKTiiniiKaNDS, Eduoation in 

AMUSIA. — An association disorder cuiisist- 
iiig in an inability to appreciate music n.s finch, 
I e. ag a mode of exprcs.sioii concipoiiding Lo 
a])ccch. It is a special kind of aphasia (qv) of 
iiu’o occurrence 

Rcferoncoa; — 

IlLorti, P. Ij'Ainuaiu, Gqb Iicbd dc mCd, (Pniia, 2ino 
h\-i , XI, iw):i ) 

A[aiuni:hco, O Uoii Aimiaic'H Scmaitio n\M, (Pans, 
XXV, inon ) 

Pick, A 7iir Analyio dor IZlcmcnto tier AinuHif und 
(li>u‘ii Vorkniriniuii lui Ilnlimpu iijjliaaigcher 
goii Moiiatscli J Vsychmi, it. Neurol , XVIII, 
1005, 87-UG 

ANJEMIA — Scic Difei'AbEk, School. 


ReferencDB! — 

BnufTH, O Ueher Tclrogradc Amnc&ie (l^iljiiiacn, 
11103 ) 

Janet, P i-J ji/otjifiOAjnc Psi/cholootq\tc (P/uifl, iSftO) 
Pick, A, Ziir PuIItuIukil tlDiUVDbLmsiM Arckn// 
ISfiO, XVII. H'i -08 

llrnop, TiiaMAS Lcs Maituhea de la MCmoirti, (Pniis. 
18S1) 

AMOR OS, FRANCIS (1709-1818). —One of 
the pjonrei'fj of the phy.sienl odiiciilion move- 
ment in I'h’ftncc; was born in Vaknom (.Spain) 
At tliu ago of IS, he entered Lhe Spiimsh 
army, and giadiially ro'io to the lank of colo- 
nel Ariel words lie filled various high adiu in- 
is ti alive positions, and, iii 1807, he was en- 
trusted with the education of the young 
prince Don Franci.sco de Paula, which ho 
dnectccl according to Pestalozai'a principles 


ANAGNOS. MICHEL (1837-1900) — Suc- 
cc.s'iQr of SiLiuuel G Howe cis tho AiUBiicnn 
Icadei of tlio education of the blind, was bom 
at Epmifa, Gicoce, the 7 th of November, 1837, 
and received his cduciiLioii in the ,stabc hcLools of 
Greece and at the Iliiivcisity of ALhoii.s. He 
came tOjVmcrJca in 1807, and became nHsouiatc 
director of I ho Perkins lastitiiiion of the JMiiid. 
Upon Llic dcatli nf Dr Itowo in 1870 ho be- 
came rlirector of tho in.stitiitioii, winch position 
lie held foi 30 years He secured the fiist 
permanent fiiiicl for the printing of hooka in 
raised lettcns for tho lilmtl, made thc_ Kinder- 
garten a feature of thoacliools for the blind, nnd 
inaugurated otlici progioaaivc inovomenla. 
Bcsidca hia 30 annual reports, which covei 
the entire field of the pedagogy of the blind, 
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ho WHS the author of Education of the Blinds 
fCindci'Qmtcns and Pnmary t^^'hooh for the 
Blind, Thi ouyh Edncfllion to I ndcpeiidciicc, niul 
ol sevorM jij^onilo hooks in raiso^j letters for the 
blind He (lied nL Turn Severin, lloiiniimia, 
Iho 2OLI1 of June, IDOfl. W. 8 M, 

analgesia. ^ The nhrieiicc of the houso 
of pnin, or the innhility to al)i)iceiii.lo piiin. 
The wortl Ih ( 1 ) moat eorrcctly ukcmI to iiuhrjito 
thnt coadltion m which juniifnl Htiimili from 
without the body arc not noprecinled such; 
(2) aomcLiiiioH, bub ineoweliy, UM'd hir hypnU 
gcaift (7 y,) U) iiulicnto a loaseiied luiiu apiirecin- 
Lion The causes and forms of aiialKcaia me 
(lificufisccl ill the article on cinicstheaia (q y.) 

S, r. F, 

ANALOGY. — Psychology of There is n 
atrong tendency for uuhvnhinis to carry 
over to any new sitiintioii which may arise 
the hnbita of thoughb ami action whicli havo 
been ciiUivatcd in otlmr situatiims Boinowlmb 
aimilai' Thus, if one has acnuirod a ccrbiiin 
distaste for a person, ho is likely to carry ovoi* 
the ■Hcimc general allitmlQ of dislike to any new 
acquaintiuu'c who reacmlilcfi in features or be- 
havior the ncison fin whom he first nequirod tho 
(liglikc Children oxhibli the tnulDncy to form 
plurals of imch irrcRiilar nouiis as man and 
Hheop, aftei the fashion ol loRiilai nouns eadiuR 
111 .9. The tciuloney to rcMison by nimloRy is 
very marked, especially in Lho ease of uncriti- 
cal iiidividualg at a relatively low staRo of in- 
tcllccLual development. All savagea explain 
tlic plienuincna of natiiro after the analogy of 
tjiojr own pcisonal oxpcrioncea. They coine. 
thcieforo to personify all tlic processes and 
objects about Lhoin. 

An elaborate system of argument by anal- 
ogy appoarg m the pacudo-science of astiolopy 
The aBtroioRcra, finding fchiib a certain group of 
qvciits in the world occurred at the time of a 
ear lam juxtafKibition of Urn heavenly bo dies, 
loolicd forward to the icciniTiico of a similar 
group of events in the world wheiioycr the sniiio 
1 dative poHitions of iioavonly bodies occiiricd, 
As knowledge developed, Liu* tendency to aigii- 
niciU by nnalogy became rc.sLncted thrmiRli the 
exercise of the critical faculty. Two events 
wcic coitkpaicd witli each other only when their 
characteustics could be shown by caroful study 
Id \mvQ iv fyiulamenlal resemblance 'fbuft, ibe 
pscudo-aclcncc of astrology lirolco down as hoon 
ns it appealed that the laws of liiiinan hchai'ioi 
lire m no way connected with tlie po.siLioii of Liio 
hejivenly bo dins The child's t(?ndeiiry to for in 
fill pluralb as if they wcr« legular, tlisappi'jirs 
ns 50011 ns lie comes to rccagnize the coinjilexity 
of Ins lanRiiaRO and the vnrk'ty of Us forms 
A certain number of aim logics continue to be 
jusUfinblc even in Inlcv aemuce, but these im- 
alogica must be sifted, and m all oiiscs where 
they are accepted, juslKied by a full statement 
of their conclitioiis. In the development of 


children the lranniLioii from argument by mere 
aiialoRy to the ciltiriil fummlion of BciciiLific 
judRiiienb js a definite murk of iiiLcllcctual 
dcvdopiiiDiit, AnnloRy inny therefore bn rc- 
Rtirded ns a fii.Hl and nniiplo form of rnasoniiiR, 
to be .ill jicr soiled later by critical nnaly.sjs and 
compiiriHoii, 8cc Analvhis and 8 yntiiijhi 8. 

c;, u, j. 

Logic of. — In ilH origin nimloRV was a niuLhc- 
miiLind term, moaniiiR an miuivaleneo of laLio, 
i.f, a proportion The nee H was a naLnral ex- 
IciiHion to Rive Lin* word a loRinil .sense, menniue 
sunihiiity of leliiLions Wlien Daiwiii earned 
over tile MaiLliu.siiin pnneiploof the inulLiplica- 
lioii of population in hunmn Hociety in exces.s 
of tin* incaii.s of Hiib.sisLenee Lo animal and vcgc- 
liiblu life RCueTiilly, be leimoiied by analogy . 
Althnugli Lhe lliings were difTeioiU, he aggumed 
a Hiiiiilarity of lehitioa in tlie twucahea. Anal- 
ORy IS also freiiuontly u.sed in a loo.se and vaRiio 
la glen I sea.sc» meaning any Hiiiiihirity employed 
as a fuclor m reasoniiiR In many cases, 
rel alums nnd (|uidities can liardly be dis- 
lingiihhed from each other, ho that hiinilariLy 
of (pudity hecoiiics a basis of infeK'iicD In this 
usage*, analogy uiiiH into iisHoeialion by Minihir- 
ity ) That as.sneiiiLion by similiiriLy is of 
higlHT iiitclloctual iniiioiluuee Lhuii that liy 
conligiiily has InnR been noticed, .so Llial hoim 
writers have gone Lo the extreme of uleulifyiug 
l•(’as(>n^lR itself with assoeniLuni by Hiiniliuity. 
While tins view is exLieine, Llieie enn bo no 
doubt that nimlog>; is always pienent (either of 
relations or (piubtieH) as tin influential factor 
iniiifeioneo U.s value fni pin'|KiseH nf proof, 
however, Lh not Lo be identified wUli its value for 
cliscoveiy. InilispeiiHable for Llie latter, iL is of 
liLLle Weight for the foriiK'i ; llmt is to sa)'', Us 
iflU* is iu uiduclhin raLlwv Lluiu ileduetum, mde-s 
stimi lehcinblancG of 1 elation can be ninde out 
and this rcseinblanei* of roLulioii be then trnccil 
lo a coiniiion pijnciple as ils Rrouiul In ollioi 
words, when pupils aie engiiRed in thinking out 
a now' fact 01 piineiplc, u.s.soeiuLion.s hy .dmi- 
laiity slioiiUl bo eiifoimiRed; ^ when they arc 
(leinoiKtriLting some hbiLed principle, siniilaii- 
ties should thcinach’es be sliow'ii to be effects of 
ft c 0 uuumi eiiufiti J , D , 

noforonco ^ 

DB'Vfcv. J 5/i4ifiC3 iri hoQ^cal Theory y (Cliicngo, lOOD ) 

Method of. — One iiC theme tlioiU by which a 
child is taught to denvetlie sound of a lutler or 
plionoRmm (a .syllahle 01 other unit of piinniii- 
cinliou). (I) A iiieLliod iniich einpho'cd by 
teiicliei.i in in.HtnU'tiiiR li(*RiiiTiers in reading, 
Tim umlorlyiiiR priiu'i|)le is timt siniilaiity in 
form inijdies siinilariLy in sound Thus, if the 
child knows Ins eonsonanls and ( lie words " me " 
and " rnto," ho ought to pronoiinco at aiglit 
tho new wind " relate,” LUe same Bound value 
bchiR Riven lo r in liotli "me " find ** ic," 
and to ale m botli " rate ” and ” late.” If 
not, the, teacher will bring tho maatcTcd w'orda 
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into juxtiiposition with the ncMv word, bo aa to 
imtiiat him h\ gettinfi the bouivd hy sinalogy (2) 
A method uaod iii teaching the child to coinprc- 
liciicl the pronunciation given in the clictioiinry 
IV hen he Ima no knowledge of the aounda which 
gn with the special diacritical marks used. 
Suppose the child aceka the pronunciation of 
Llio word '' aiioiiii " Tiic wOid "anoint’' la 
marked "ii-noiut'/* hut tlie child docs not 
know tlic sound that nccoinpiinica u. lie glances 
nt tile list of simple known words at the bottom 
(d the hiQtmnnTy pngcuntiA he hinds a word con- 
tain in g a si mil ally marked. He finds llie 
word " liak," niul transfers the sound of a 
\\\ " Libk" to the word "anoint.''* The method 
of analogy is lilccwiso applicable to spelling and 
ntlier subjects II. S, 

See Rkadinq, Tkaciiing IIeoinneiis. 

ANALYSIS, — The torin used to charactcri?ie 
the " first step *' m tlio pioceduic of the recita- 
tion, inoMi particularly in the " inductive de- 
velopment lesson ” 

Soc Ai’Pmu'iJi'TioN, PiiKi* viiATioxj Recita- 
tion, lilhlUOl) 01' 

ANALYSIS — In mathematics the teiin is 
U'^ccl u\ sev'U’al sruxa^s The puimtivo use la 
ni the seii*ie of the resolution of a compound 
into its elenieiilii, and in ])nitieiiiAi the pro- 
ceeding to rcMdvp a stalemeiiL son gilt to be 
proved into .siih-atiiieineiits that liavc alirady 
been iiroved. Syntlie.sis, on the olhei hand, 
H the ]H’oc (Tiling from Lrutlis that have iilinuly 
iieen proved bo the liiilh that wo wish lo 
]nove. Ciencnxliy we asceitain the jiietimd of 
piovinga inoposiLion in iiiixbiicmatic.s b}' analy- 
sis, and ihM we foUosv by ii nyuthoiie pioob 
as in eleinentiiiv geometry. In anotlier sense 
the wuid is used to mean algebui (ai}), and 
III particular higher tdgebia, or the flLscussinii 
of a ]ii()blem by meaiH of algebra instead of 
gemiH'tiy, and Inmee oiir analytic goomcLiy 
(7 v) it IS more ecnnmonly used at present, 
as designating a branrh of innlhematics, to 
leftM to the ililTeroiiLiril iiiul integral caleiilus, 
xvluch luesomo Limes oall(‘cl I nfiiutesiinal Analy- 
sis, aiulxvhich iiieludc diffeicnLial ccjufltloufj, the 
calculus of variations, niul other branches. 

D. IC. S. 

ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, — In one 
foim or anotlier aiudyni.s and .synthesis have 
always been recDgiiued aa fuiulamontal func- 
Lions of inlelligeiicT or relleclive Ihouglit 
Since It appears piiradnxieal Unit tliniKing 
rshuuhl at oiue dhsLingnliili piiitieiiliir.s and ron- 
neet by iinivri.^al.s, I he natiiie of the 1 el id 10 n 
hedwoen Llie fiinelions has been one of the 
])ei SI stent problem *1 of logical tlwoiv. The 
objeelive counterpart of this pioidem, or the le- 
hiLion of the one and the iniinxvJmly and nhirnl- 
ity, has been a basic question for metaiiliyfiii’.s-, 
all kinds of systems, from tlmroughgoiug ixtoiu- 
isiii through Mirioiis compromises ox’or to abso- 


lute monism, (iriaing according to the degree 
fliul kind of cmphaais placed upon analysis on 
one side or synthesis on the other. In the 
theory of educational method, 110 question hns 
been more vigorously discussed bUaix Uxe rela- 
tive values of analytic and synthetic methods 
in teaching reading, iiunihcr, geography, nature 
study, etc And in many cases where thcie hns 
been no ovcib controversy^ the changes that 
have occurred in method of instruction will be 
foiind upon examination to consist in shifting 
from annVylic to syiitVietic methods ol attack, 
or xdcc vci'sa, or in combining the two methods 
m difTcrciit ratios. 

If wc note some of Uxe terms that arc practi- 
cally equivalent to analysis and synthesis, w'e 
shan recognize moie easily the cssentixil fiignifi- 
cance of fchc.se tcims Discrimination, discern- 
ment, dirflinguishmgj demarciiting, in fact all 
names that indicate acts that icsnlt in mniking 
anything out and olT in experience so that it 
gains in specification ^ that is, in peculiar indi- 
vidiinhty, cxpie.sfl operations that are analogous 
to analysis. Abatrnction represents analysis 
earned to the pomt where some aspect ur rela- 
tion inrapablc of scpaiatc cxistenee h discrimi- 
nated fiom its actual context so that meiitallj'^ 
at least lb sceuxs to have iudepoudeut tKisLeucc. 
Idcntilication, coimccliou, unification, sj^stem- 
ntii^ation, are conespunding djnioiiyms foi 
syntliGsis In all cases it it ol)Yinu& tlmt ayn- 
tlicfiis imi>licfj the notion of continuity, of iutcf- 
fiaiy reference of one thing to nnoliior, just as 
analysis means paiticulnriznlion, 01 parting a 
thing off on its own account The gencigl 
bears llie same i elation to syntho&i.s Lliat the 
abstract bears to analysis. ^Vlicn the aii- 
atiaclcd i elation 01 quality vs icap]>lve[\ lo 
particular case.s .so ns to bring them into one 
class (or genus) 01 under one piinciplo of 
CKplanatioii, gene i all zatioii occurs Psychologi- 
cnlly analysis coi responds to the weil-knmvn 
fact that all nttention consists m an incicnse 
of clcamess coincident xvith emphasis on tin* 
sulijcct inattoi attended to, while syiitlirais 
coiTPsponda lo tlie toiuleiicy of all aiibjeet 
matter of attention to gather in lelnLions of eiih- 
oidiiintioit about a single focua Tor just ns in 
attention men Lai darkness gives way to clenr- 
ncaa, so diajicwsioii gives w'ay to cnnccnlra- 
tiou or ordeily groupuxfi. Oaiug Ciom the 
technical fceiins to the cmpuicul fnet.s they ulti- 
mately signify, analysis means ckarncfta Ihrongh 
emp/ifl.si.s, syiitliosis menus aider ikwugh place 
in a conic li 

The bonring of these coixccpLioiuH may be 
brought out by coiitin.sliug them with the defi- 
nitions fwiuoiilly given in pedagogical w’ri tings, 
aecoKling to which analysis means inciilnlly 
bi’cnking a xvliolc into its parts, while syntlic-sis 
meaua the mental cumpoMLitm or pnttmg to- 
gether of parti into n whole These definilions 
are not necessarily incorieet, hut they arc apt 
to he misleading bcco-use they tend to make us 
conceive aimly.sis and synthesis as some sort 
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□r mciilul countcriitirta, a physical IncukiiiR )ip, 
or UltiiiK to picdca, iiriU of a pliinicnl putliiifi 
toRcLluT Now phy.Hiral diHScclmii mul coiri- 
posiiion linlh opi;ri\lv< uptm iv unuly-mudc oLjccL, 
upon floiiiclliiiip; wliicli ih iilrciid^^ j;ivnn. Udimk^ 
niontal iiniily.HiH is tliouRliL ol as a picking Lo 
piccca 111 Lhc iiiind of an oliji'ct which is iiliciidy 
moil (ally Riven, that ih known; null uonveiHcly, 
ayiiLlicsis iih ri picciiiR LoRcLliei of ii niiniluT of 
Cl nail Lies ami i dal ions nhciuly known Wo 
ftimlyzo — HO iL in HioiirIiL — ii tiihlc Ij3' ciiiiim*]- 
aliiiR all its propuilics, -- si/c, foiin, color, 
iiintrrial, uhq,^ etc. Hy coiiihniiiiR a corluiii 
color, Ihivoi, si^c, Lc'ctiirc, oilui’, elo , \vc xvoultl 
get synthetic allj" the notion of an oiangc 

11 ut Llio inipovliint thing in genu me aiial^'da 
ftiid synthesis ih tluiL llicy do not oix'i'iUc with 
mid u]ion wImL is iili early prenentiiml given (i e 
known). I)iit arc risiieclsof the procc^^s of (/dfijiff 
kiinwIetlRc, that Ls, of advaiicniR fioni iihnt is 
parti ally linowii to more adec|iiale kimwIcflRC 
If tiip Liihle were already wiOl known, Llicrc 
would 1)0 no bgiihc in (li'OoinposniR iL niciUully 
into its Konntitiieiit prop cities The In hie iiL 

Tcnily H ihosii pinpi'TUs, Uuiy nve the tnhle 
Only if wo were not sure w he I lie i the nhject 
was ii tal)le oi wlmt kind of ii tahlo it was (how 
nuich it was wnith, wh(‘thei‘ it would ht our 
neccl.s, wlmt pt»iiO(l it hdoiiRed to) should we 
proceed to aelucb or einpliasi^c any paitieulnr 
napocL of Lho object. We analyse l)ecaiise tlieie 
iii a specific end to be atlnmed; and ue un(i1yy.e 
only so as to gfiL clem and reliuhle nnlieatioiiM 
of tilt! means to bo uurd. If hoiuo one feu- 
lure nerves ns ivii mloriiiule eviileiiee of Llio oh- 
jcePjj being a table, or being the kiinl of ii table 
we want, or worth the pure asked for it, w'e 
fllop tlieie, if inoie iiidicntiini.s me iieeessury to 
KcHle the mat ter, we go on with our aimlyHis 
[111 We lliiiik siiflicient ilula for a correct concln- 
Jbion nie at hand 

Hynlliesis la the correlative proccaa of inter- 
jiretiiiR some faei oi qualKv iilncli is pei|)le\ing 
and oliseuie becunse of its isobilion We do 
not put topelhci a number of iiunliliis of taste, 
ii'iinli, loncb, iind sight that we nrc already 
llioJoiighlv fmoiliar with in oidei to make up 
Jill e II tiro nlijeot wo are cciuallv familiar with; 
but luttiiiR upon some .smell in color wo wondei 
wliat it mriiTis The only answer to that 
ipicstioii is tlie discoveiy of soiiio object — 
ii flower, fin or/mge, or whute^'ci it imiy be — of 
nhieh it i.s a distinctive cinineetcd part 

These conHiileralions illimLriile llie lliiee 
inofil JinpoUaiit piinciples of iinnlysis juid 
►syiiLhc.sis, (I) They aie performed fni the 
Mike of teaelniig a apecifie coiiehisioii, or nn* 
inirls of It processor iiiferenec, Tlicy me iicun 
ends in Lliemsclvcs, or pci hn'ined 4iini»lv on IIkmc 
own iieconiU (2) lleing coni i oiled' bv the 
special end In view, they are iilwayi, liiiiiled u,'^ 
to their evteut by rcforeiico to the end, We 
nnaly /!0 only far emniRlfc to pel clearly i eliable 
faigiis witli referenei; to the pm pose in 'Ini ml we 
do not synthesi:?o iiidefimtclv, but onlv till we 


have interpii'tcd a pniLieular isolated piiz/ling 
phimoiueiion by so jilncing it ui leliilion to other 
lIiiiigH Hint it is uiiileKsLood. (3) Eacb piocesn 
u'cpiuei lUe oilier foi lU own completion, im 
mutter which one liiipiKMis to be most piomiuent 
at the beginning They arr eon dative, not hi- 
cleiii'iidciit, fininttoiis It is foi tluj .sake of de- 
teriiniiiiig the nntuie of some coiielUHive wdiole 
thill we dwell upon and leiidiT cjinspicuoiislv 
clear iiiiv sped ill tniil, it is onlv liy dctnilcd 
cxainiiiJilioii imd iiHpeelioii, cleiiiiiig up homo 
liaitieidai ffiUiiie, dial we any Hili'e Ijiibi.s for 
jmssuig ii]Kni the luitine of the whole. Thn 
Heiise of the wliole end eunlioH wlijiL w^e enipha- 
d/e and liiiw fai wc ouiTy uor sehn'liou nml o\- 
iiiiiiiiation for purliciiliuH, tlic cliniaeler of the 
paitieidiir [|Uiililies lliiit .stand out deailv me 
tin* solo Riiides we posscs.s in reudiiiiR n definite 
eonelnsion ns In the natiiic of the whole 

All Ihiee of these iioriiuil principles arc fre- 
fliUMillj violated in iiiclhods (d teadiiug 

(1) Aimly-'H and svnLlie.sis nr(‘ f re fluently 
treiiled us ends in IheinselveH 'flie kiiidrrgar- 
Len chilli anuly/cs geniiicti ieal forms, the elo- 
miwAavy pwpd uunlY/ivs hciUences m Rraniumr 
and objects in " object lessons " uc m iiatiiic 
study; lho high school pujiil cuimch the obhci- 
viUion of (lisliiieUiin.H mid difTeii'iiecs into 
niallieniatit's mid llu' Hcicnces, and in loo iLiaiiy 
ease, 4 the iiiiah sih is not lu'iforiiied .so nn to 
clarify (he inoans or the diitii letpiiHiLe lo acliievc 
Home cud in npcncncc, but simply to iniillijily 
iiiforinnlioii as to deliiils of fiiols While nc- 
(luiiiiiiiiiice with fads is tlie noniiiiid ])iii]iose, 
Loo oflcMi the sludeiiloiily nequires im iiiinoloRy, 
foi facts appeal to any one lael i only when 
they peiform a reiiuii'cd fiinetion in coiiLrolliiig 
the aeliievcniciil of an end oi sohiiig n pinblcni. 
Nor js it ciioiigli to lijLve hoiuc geiicial end in 
view , such us iic(|uii ing nioi e kiiowlmlgj' oi iiifor- 
Illation Tile aim must he specific, Juid imist 
luiHe noi'Jiinlly iii (he imliv Khnirs owiie\]icri- 
cncc 

(2) r^ljikiiig analysis an cinl in ilsclf always 
resuHs in vniliiUon of the seeoiitl i)iinri])h', 
lhal of ncledivc emphasis. Thcic being no 
H]icei(ie end lu coiilrol the pinecsS of noliiig 
pill Lieiilais, itiiiis n<i InnilinRjnim pile 'riieon^li- 
eally am thing and evci vtliiiig about the object 
IS of Cfiiial iiiipoi Lmiee, hence none of the 
(|Uiilll]cs should be .sligliled in pa^^ivl over All 
must lie cniiriieuUejl 'riii' leilioiis imliiie of 
this e\lialiH(ivi' niiiilvMs im HiillicioiU evuhniec 
of (he way ui which il vinluies norimil ineiilnl 
ad ion. 

(d) The \erv dKeii'^'^iou an to wUetlnn’ eevtiim 
hiilijejds alioiilil In* lauglit uiiiilvliisillv or ^yn- 
(hedcullv IH inoiif of lhi‘ siolnlion of (he (hivd 
pi'Liirmlf No sulijecL can be irilelU'CluiiUy ae- 
ipllied (*\eepl by iniiiig both iiietliodH, iL lii'ing 
a mallei largely of aeiideiiL and comenienee 
W’liicli jilmse comes In si Tlie diild liO|iiiH 
lending with isolaied letleis oi isolatJ'd phonic 
eleiiu‘Ul.s ITuA’iug iiuistiu ed ii vaiietvof the.sf', 
lie then goes on to combine them into w'oiils, 
I IN 
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and Llinii to comliiiic wouh into sentences 
The mutual clmractpr of mul synthesis 

IS whuUy loht fvom view In fact, the only rea- 
son for discrimiimtiiiR special foims and fipccml 
HonmL is to Rot hold of Llio .spccinl tool necefiiaiy 
to master boiuq coJUpIctc meaning, — and the 
luialy tic rcc'ORnitioii of special sounds and foinis 
would ho accoiiiphslu’d more elTecLiveb' if 
performed for icndciiuR clear some apceml 
letLov, word, or sound important in view of 
^'cttinp a lai’Kci and iiicluiavc incaning On Llic 
olliei hand, teaclieis, in rcacliou RKaiimL a 
molliod u liiHi eoinpch (duldiou to occupy them- 
selves foi Audi a loiiff time witli senseless forms, 
hofTin with whole woids, or sentences. Jlub 
Ihcic IS no way of aUniiuiiK a mn.slci7 of the 
meauinR of Rvowps of words, or of letters, save 
to master the iiaiticiilar tiails that arc ini- 
]ioi‘tanb ns ^i^irn Even if the child is dclibci- 
atcly discouraged from aiicli analysii, ho ad- 
vances m reading ability only because ho un- 
consciously works out some anabatic method 
for himself 

This thseusfiiou of the pcdagoiTical violation 
of loRical principles Jias considered the matter 
nieioly from the sido of nnalyais, but the same 
cirois coil hi easily be illustrated from the side of 
syntlipsis Lcaininff general principles, rules, 
ami (lefiai lions by tliemselves instead of na 
methods of identifying and handling particular 
eases is au illuBliulion o( umkiiig synthesis an 
end in itself, of removing blu) natural limitiiCioiis 
that make jb sclccbivu, and of isolation fioin 
anni3’ai.s* J. V, 

Rc/erenceaf — 

Dewcy, J iSaafica in Logical Theory (CMctiKO. 1000 ) 
lIonirousE, L T Theory oj Knawlabct (l^iiJoni 
IBDO.) 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.— That biiinch 
of mathcmalica m which geometric truLha are 
investigated by menus nf analyais {qv)^ and in 
parUculai by means of algebra, through the 
onc-Lo-one coiicapoiidencc bobwecii points in a 
plane or ui space aiul qiianbltievS in an. ccpiatiou. 
Moro broiidlv consideiGcl, it enables the mnfche- 
inatician to invc.stigate a gcometiic pioblemby 
putting lb into the form of an nlgobiaio equation 
and, conveihcly, to cany on an algebraic m- 
vcstigiilion by the aid of gcomctiy, and in gene- 
ral bo pass fioin either of Ihcac two bianchea of 
mathematics to the othci in. bho couiac of hia 
rcscaich, as imiy bo convonient 

History. — Tlio Greeks carried the subject of 
elementary geometry (ace Geohetry) to a high 
clegicG of development in Uic works of Euclid 
(5,11) and Archiinoclos (711,). They then di- 
rected tlioir ablontion to bringing the study of 
conica (jq.v ) to a siimlnr atatc of coipplctencsa, 
and this culminated m the works of Apolloniua 
(5 u ). From this tunc to the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was no great advance in geometry 
as distinct from trigonometry The invciibion 
fif analytic geometry la uaunlly ascribed to 
Descartes (IG37), but cons idci able work had 


been clone bc'foio this Lime by way of prcjpnra- 
tion Apolloniua himadf had refcircd the con- 
ics to Ihcir cliiinictc^rs ami tangents, and had 
expressed the relation by moans of equations 
boLweon areas, .so that ho pi iicLicully \ihvd 
nbaoi.saas and oidi nates Ho piovod, for ex- 
iiinplc, na Mrn!echinii,s had done befoie him, 
the property of the parabola which wc now ox- 
picsa by the equation /y* = pz, ninl m general ho 
knew the mo'sl imporLiuit properties of nil the 
conics thiiL aie leprcscntcd at picscnt by such 
symbolism us tins 'IVlule not commonly using 
the woid oidinato " diroclljr, he firqiiently 
uses Ttrayyici'toc, 01 (linalc-wiso His full form foi 
oidinaie is T£Tay//eVwf Karayo/iei/Ty, and oecasion- 
ally Uc useg ciicli of tho.so words by itself to 
mean viu ovcUnivtc lie uses an expression 
meaning " the (poition) cut olT by it (the ordi- 
nate) from tlic diameter toward the I'crlex ” 
na the oquivnleiit of " abscissa '' In the Latin 
translations of his works these cYpressioTis 
appear as (ipplicntfie and abscis^ 

sac, the former ahortened by Fennat (gy.) 
wto “appUciUc** and by otlicia mLo '' miU- 
natc " 111 the medieval niiivciJ5itiea a kind of 

coorclinatc geometry appears under the name 
De Laiiludinibus Fonuarum The latiiudo was 
the oidin/itc and the lougitudo the abscissa, aa 
in ordinary' inap-dr awing A variable point 
could thu» he rcreiicd to rcctangulai coordinutea 
and a Tigura foiincd Uy this means Ovesme 
((j'.y.), foi example, stuched geometric figurca, 
including the parabola, but idnaya in the first 
quadrant This work was extended by aiicli 
iUYcatigaboia ns Ahfitc (q oO and Robervnl, 
and particularly by Fermat, the 1 at Lei often 
being called the inventor of analytics It was 
Descartes (g.u ), Uowcvci, who first set forth the 
essential fea tines of the science, showing the 
full significance of the positive and the negativo 
quantity with relation to points m the four quad- 
rants, and the one-to-one concspondciicc be- 
tween values of j; and y, and points on a cuivc, 
The clToct of tlie work of Dcscaitea w'ns to 
gieatly atimulo tc the study of the ancient conics 
and to revolutionize methoda of nmthomatioal 
investigation. The cxtonsioii of the Lhcoi}'^ to 
epacc of thicc dimensions was effected by the 
efforts of Van Sch oaten, Parent, and Clairaiik, 
and resulted in Euler's (1731) theory of surfnccs. 
The nineteenth cciituiy siuv the Diitnc subject 
MtiplifiGcL obhci systems of cohrdinatrs being 
intioduccd'for the licatmcnt of ccitniii cln.'^acs 
of problems not readily handled l)y mciiiia of the 
icchnngular ones of Desenites or the oblique 
ones of Ilia ini mediate successors 
General Nature as now conceived — At 
present ivimL-^tic geometry haa for its iirst 
objeota of study the conic scctiona. The com- 
mon propositions were known^ to the Giccks, 
but are established more expeditiously by ana- 
lytic methods. Higher plane curves are next 
considered, incUulmg some that were known 
to the Grcclts (the cissoid, conchoid, and spiral 
of Arc 111 me lies, for example)^ and others of Jalcr 
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invention, like tlic lini[i<;on of Pascal, tho 
Cna^iiii ovalw, and the ^vilcli of Akik'.'ii Curvr'i 
arc mually lefci'iod to rectangular coordi- 
nates, ami then, ns Llio BLudenl advances, to 
ohliqiui cofh'diniiLofi. Polar coordinatcH arc 5 
nc^t inUoduccdi n. pole, an c-kih, an anRlc, 
ami a radius vector aufflcing to |jx any puiiib 
on a plane Those tlirco clnbHc.s of coouli- 
nates answer for oidinary The niiin- 

hcr of systems of coOidinates iu, however, un- 
limited. Soinctiinos two poles can bo used to 
advantage, — tho iiipolm system; at olhmr 
Limes tluGG lines in a plane can bcLLer lie nsml, 
— triiinear cDordiniites, and «o on Foi any 
adequate iiiuleriibauding of tlio Hulijcct Llio 
reader mu-st refer lo the sLriiidai'd textn 
Present Status in ftie Curriculum. — At 
present it 13 tho custom of eolloROs 111 Hu; 
United States to teach analytic geometry in Llir 
aopUemore year, the fourteeuth school year of 
tlio student Ib is picceded by a year's woik in 
higher algebra, tiigoiinmotry, and often m bolid 
geometry It is taught oitlier for a half 3’ear 
or foi a year, and is followed by a conise of 
greater or less length in blic dilToieutial and 
integral calculus Ib is .slill largely devoted to 
the Rucicufc pi'opo'^itieusou coumn. In the wiiy 
of refoiin aoveral changes have been advocated. 

0110 Is bliab the dividing lino between ana- 
lytics and tile calculus bo piiitially removed, 
to the end that a student may use his onlcuhis 
while studying the cni’yos to which It applioH, 
and use his analytics in fclio problems in the 
calculus where It is helpful, do all Hurt Juht 
at tlio light time, without waiting a year and 
having to rcviesv the ijiihjcct. Anotiici sugges- 
tion is that Sumo analylio geometry ho tanght in 
connection with algebra, and tins is done by tlio 
use of so-called grnp/j.s in the latter subject 
It IS further suggested that the high scbnol lake 
over the IrigouomeLry and aohd geometry, 
leaving analytic gcoinctiy for the first year of 
college. All of theqc aiiggcrttinns have inent, 
but riD ono is likely to bo fully cained out. 
It seems probable, hawover, that a inodeiatc 
amount of graphic worlc with 1 octangular coor- 
dinates will be done m the coiirae in clemcnlaiy 
algebra, that trigonometry will bn IrDixted more 

111 accoid with tho U9age.s of aiinlytica. and that 

there will bcaconsuivatiVD merging 01 uualytica 
and calculus. D. E. S. 

Referoncoa i — ■ 

On LlKJ bhlnry of aunlyda Rcomptry ■ -- 
IIratii AjioUof\i»B of pera» fCamljiiclRo, 1800) 
C.kNTfni (Jratkichfe tier Vq|. IJ, ell. 

IxkvIi 

Smith, D. Ffifttory of JllorJcrn (Now 

York, tOOO ) 02 \i [) , u'lth n hlhlioainiiJiy 

Ql\ Ll\C> \\\MO Tvyev KVlVftLIrtVl'^ 

of liifili Ruulr , such IblnL uiul Jloiium'L'a Lcfoua tk 

Qeotn^ino miofutiQue. PurIihU by Iloyd (fJlilpngo, 

IBDO), ftiid vorlou*! ency cloncJlaB of nmllicninUos 

ANALYTIC METH0!D. — A S])ccinl method 
of teaching reading to beginners, in wliicli 
the first reading is mastered m '* Ihonght 


wholes'* (scntenccH, phrases, or words), which 
arc then analyzed or brokLui into parts 
(sylhibh'H, phonof^raiiis, !(' tiers) T'licsc de- 
rived imits 01 iiiiilH iiin tlieii used as a basis 
for iiilerpietiiig tlie houiuIs of other wolds 
phra.rt(“i, iiud Hi’iiLeiic'CM Tbe "analytic**' mi. 

" syiillndir " ineLliods are very ficc|Uf*iUly used 
ns mippleiiH'iilury ineniiH ui the U'jieliiiig of be- 
giiliicra “SimUMice,’* ‘^phraso," iiiid "yord" 
mctliods ni'c* tyjies of aiuilvtic iru'lljods. 

See Ay\i.yhih and Hvntiikhi.hj Huaimncj, 
Tkavihnu Uvcunskiih) Syntiik'iu' Mv,Tiion. 

ANARTIIPIA —The lo.ss of or a defect in the 
ability to iii'ticulate. Tlmeoiiditioii iKiininmlly 
found up to 3 or *t yeaisof age in young eliilclren 
whohaveiKibgaiiiedHiifhcieiilconirolof I he imis- 
clo.slo pioijeily cuouliimte tlieiii for Uie produc- 
tion of Hpc'fch .soiiiuIh If the eonditicm persists 
lieyciiid the Usual age of speech actpuMliou,it is 
jiuthologieal. Tlio condition is soinetiine.s ]iio- 
chired 111 oldor |K‘()|»le by diseahc of jiarls of the 
iieivoiiH nystc‘in, espeemlly those imsocinted 
with lh(* move men Is of the longue Tho 
term has Homelime.s been used lo describe nsso- 
cinlioii sjiec'ch defentn of the iiaUiic of junior 
Aviusiv both euiLical and HalniurUcal. 

*Suc iSei'incm, Ujn ncTH c)i<’. S I F. 

ANATOLIUS. — Church I''atlier, born in 
Alexandria iilmnt ad 230 and nducaLcd 
in the C'liriHliun hcIiuoI of Ins niitive city 
undei' DionyHluH the (liejit in all the ich- 
RWvus and MuenlUie. learning of hii^ day. 
About 270 ho succeeiled ICiiHebiuH ns llisliop 
of Laodiei'ii Wc are depomhuit upon tho 
111.3 ton an I'hiHeinuH, who flescribes him as siir- 
pasniiig all men of his tune m Icaiiiiiig, for 
luformation about his life and work (IJcclcs, 
//i.vL Uk VII), Jle nllaiiied the liiglicst emi- 
ueiiciMh miilbenmiiCH, rbeUnic, and pluloaophy. 
Ill Uhlmtilutffi of Anihmchc he leroRiuzrsnght 
buinche.s of Mat hem a ties A nth me lie, Oeoni- 
ctry, OonipiUalioii, (leodc.syi Optica, Theortli- 
cal Music, ^leelianics, and Aslroiiomy IIo 
defines inathoiimlic.H ns "A Uieoictic science 
of tliinga apprcbciiaiblc by perception and sen- 
saHon for tomm’uni cation to otbcTs.*’ IIq 
illuhtiates ils greatness by finyjiig that "It 
bcgiiiH w’ith a point and aline and forthwith 
tako.s lioavDii itself and all tilings within its coni- 
pufls," and applies to it IIoiuci'm description of 
Discord — 

"Binall at her birth, bill rising «vory hour, 

'VVldlrt sciLieii tlio hKios liei'lmirid liciul can liound. 
f)ho HtalUfioii earth aiirtHliaUiiH Ilia world aroiitHk' 

In hi.4 work on The Chroiwlogy of Edaler he 
practically settled one of tlio burnhig ^ue^llons 
of the day ami helped to lay Llic foiiiidatloiis of 
the modern ficieiico of astronomy, the only 
pruclical applicalion of which up to this Lime 
lind been to such problems as this. lie did not 
wiite many books, and only small fragments of 
these liavG been preserved. W. It. 
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Hefcroncea — 


irAniiAn, F, W Lives of the Fathers (New York, 
IU07.) 

RonBiiTH, A , And Donaldaon, J. The Ante^Niceno 
Fathers, Vol VI (l^ow York, Ihtf 0-18117.; 


ANATOMY — Sec Medical Education; 
Zoology 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES — See Greek; 
Latin, Oiiiiint\l LaNOUAGEh 

ANDERSON, JOHN, M.A., F.R S.— (1726- 
1700). 'I’lic foimdor of AntloisonM University, 
WJis born in 1726 Eduentod at fclic 
Univoitvity of (iliisKOW, lie was iiiMiomted Pio- 
fesaor of Oi'ienLiil LanKnages in 177)0 in that 
univci'^ity, mid in 1700 wrta fcmnsfoncd U) the 
clmir of iiaLinal ])liUo.sopby _ buiinR his teunro 
of tliu hittci eh air, he peiceivcd tlmt a knowl- 
edge of the prineiph'S of niitunil philosophy 
w'UiJ invflhmbJc to Jiioclijuncs, and IJiis Jed Jiun to 
cataljli.sli, in nddibicn to Jiia usiml clnu'i, a more 
popidai Gouihc foi blxosc whotio pursuits did not 
allow them bo follow the icgular acn domic 
ciiiiiciilum- Theac boturos ho coutiuual until 
hifl death m 17 9G On his death, ho bcriueatlicd 

the whole of his property’’ with a few tiifhiig 
exceptions " to llie public, for the good of niftii- 
kind and the iinpiovcniciit of Scicnco in nn in- 
stitution to be deiionnnatcd Andcrfloii's Univer- 
sity and to be inanftged by 81 truatecs '' Ac- 
cording to the design of the foiiiulcr/thei'c wero 
to be 1 faculties, each coinpobccl of 0 piofossois, 
VIA , arts, medicine, law, and theology As the 
funds were quite iiiadccjimtc to carry out this 
object, the iiiatitiition was at fiijt commenced 
wib)i a single com sc of Iccbiires on nabuial piiilos- 
op by and clicinisbiy by Dr Thomas Gainctt 
In 1700 coiii'fics woio instituted m mathematics 
and geography In 1700 Di Garnett was suc- 
ceeded by L)i Uirkheck (nftci wauls founder of 
the lUikhcck luHtlLution, Loudon) who, iu addi- 
tion to the l)ranchc3b taught by hi.s predecessor, 
gave free lectiues on mccliamcs and otlicr scien- 
tific subjects This wua the uvigm of the popu- 
lar lee Lures in Aiiibrson^a University and of 
Mechanics^ Institutions in Great Britain The 
faculties of law and theology have never been 
established, but tim incdicnl coJIego eomeinto 
being in 17 DO by the appomtnient of a lecturer 
on anatomy and suigcry. The medical school 
Ims at tho picscnt Lime n full complement of pio- 
fcBaois, and avipphe^ a sound metUeal education 
at a coat suited to the circumBtiincea of many 
wlio could not otherwise enter tho piofossion. 
In 18Sd tlic medical school became a aoparnto 
and distinct instUiitioii iiiidoi tlie name of 
Andcison’a College Mediaal School, the parent 
institution contiiuiing its popular day anil even- 
ing art and science classes. A. D 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS — Charbeicd in 1807 
and opened in 1808 In 1908 the institnlion 
removed to Cambridge and entered into an 


arrangement with Harvard Univorsiby whereby 
there is an cxelmngo of piivilcgua and the 
rcsouiccs of each arc iiiudc available to stu- 
dcuta of both inbUUitions The seminal y ih 
open to all Piotestaiit students of church 
mornbership niul graduates of an appiovccl 
college This curriculum is one of three yenrs 
Slndcnts may divide their woik between 
Ilarvaid UjiiverMty and the Sominaiy. Couraea 
me off ei eel in the Old and New Testaments. 
Clnircli hi-jtory, {.ysttmiatic theology, iukI 
homiletics, JTourLceu cniusca aic icquiied fur 
the dogieo of Biicholor of Divinity, three of 
which may be taken at Ilarvaid, StudentH u ho 
are nni emulidatca foi a degree may vcei-ive 
coiliiicatcs fiom the .senniiai 3 L Tlieie is a 
faculty of 0 piofeshois, 3 loctiiicis, and An 
n&sisLftiib The libraiy eoutaiiis books in dc- 
jiai Lmoiils of Biblical studj’, biatoncal, system- 
atic and proctical theology, and in missionary 
htor/Uuro of cveiy kind. 

ANDRE, CHRISTIAN lU^RL {1763-1821).— 
A Gcnuaii educator and journalist lies wtis 
boin in IIiklLurghauacn, Xu 1782. he started 
ftn cdiicati until inbiiUite iri Arnlsen, winch 
bliiec ycaia later he left to become a tone her 
in S(ilKmaim'6 rbilnnlhiopimiiii in Schiicp- 
fonthnl. In 1708, lie accepted a call to be- 
come tlic principal of a Piotcstniit school m 
Dniiin, Tlieie, na w-ell aa in Stuttgart, where 
he settled in 1821, he contimicd lub btcinry 
activity, the chief object of ’uhich'U'na the edu- 
cational uplifting of the iriftaaca of the ruial 
population. For this purpose he wioto many 
pamplilcLa and published a number of iieiioili- 
cala, such as Dev Landmauni The Farmer) (1790^ 
1705), PalnoUscfm TagcblaU (Z'a<ri«/ic Joiir- 
lioO (1800-1805), aud Hesperus (1600-1821), 

ANDREW, JOHANN VALENTIN (1580- 
1654).— A Gciiuun tUeologuiu aud fi'icud of 
Gomemufl Born m Ifcncnbiirg, XViii Lemberg, 
and educated at the University of Tubingen, lie 
hlled varioiiB ccclDaiasllcftl positioiiB iu hia 
native country and died aa eourt pioachcr in 
Stuttgart AndrejE may be regnidecl ns a fore- 
runner of S|;eiiDi, the foiiiidcr of Pietism, In 
educfttmn he wa.s opjwsed to mere veubaJiam, 
and laid emphn&is on moral and rehgioLis train- 
ing, Among his wntiiiga, whicli me full of wit 
and humor, is Turho (IGIG), a dramatic satire on 
the Bcholava of his time; also C/iriBhaiiupoIia 
(1010), ft aoit of Christian Utopia, and Die 
Chrislcnbuig (1G2G) (The Christian Castle), an 
allegory, representing the Chinch na a bcaicgcd 
city. Tim opinion that lie was the founder or rc- 
fltoicr of the older of Roaicrucinns ia erroneous. 

ANDREW COLLEGE, CUTHBERT, GA, 
— Founded ui 18G4. by the McLhodi&t Epis- 
copal Church, Soutli, and controlled by the 
South Georgia Conference. Literary, business, 
and fine arta departments arc mnintniTjed. 
Admission requirements amount ap pi oximatdy 
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to ono aiul n, 1ml f ycnra' IiirIi flchool work 
Degrees are conferred. There ia n fjiculty 
of 11 piofcHflora. T. W. Mnloiic, M.A , H.D., i« 
tlio prcsKlcnt. 

ANDREWS, ETHAN ALLEN (1787-lfl/)H). 

— Scliodlnmii and lexlhook 'wrilcr, ediiefltrd iii 

Ihc luddic Bohooh of (;oiiiiocLi(iiiL and nt Vah* 
ColloRc; professor of aucioiil liiiigiingeH in 
llio Uni vers iLy of North (‘arohtiu (1S22- 
182fl), iniiKiiiml of a priviilo sehool Lh' girls 
in lloslon (J8;i:i-18!}0); aiitlior of an e^cfeiuled 
Bcrios of LiiLm for ime in hi'coudniy 

Bchoola aiul colleges. VV H. ftf. 

ANDREWS, ISRAEL WARD (11815-1888). 

— Educator and anlhor, educated in the pnhlic 

echools and at Aiiilipr.st college, Learhei in 
acadftuucain Massae-husetta (L83o-lS8tl); pro- 
fessor in Maiietla College (1839-1855) [ picsi- 
duiib of the sinno (1855-1H85) and again pro- 
fessor (l885-ltS88)i author of umneroua articles 
in cdiiGiUioual journals. W. H. M 

ANDREWS, LOniN (1819-1891), — Edu- 
cator niui author, educated at tho Kenyon 
(imnniiar Hchool and ab Kenyon College; 
prominently iclcntifiod will) public seliodl work 
m Ohio, pre'jidonb of Kenyon Chdloge (1851- 
18fll); coiiLrilmtcd iiuinerong articles to edu- 
cational Jounmls W. iH. M 

ANDREWS, ST., THE UNIVERSITY OF. 

— A coedueiitional insliLutioii founded in Mil 
by lleiuy WauUaw, RmUop of Si. AndiewR, 
ia tho oldest of the foiii' univeiMties of Heot- 
hind. It is now coinpo.sed of tliri'e eon- 
Btitueiik colleges, viz.» TVin United Collegi'S 
of St Salvator (founded in 1 (50) nnd St. 
Lconiiid (founded in 1512); St. Alai y 'a C'oUego 
(founded in 1537); and IhuYevaily (’ollegr 
Dun duo (f/.y,) founded in 1880, a dill a ted to and 
made nn integral part of tlio iinivei.sity in 1897 

In 1507, Si SalviiLoi'a and >St. Leonard 'a 
WQic united and lestnetod to Llic tencliing of 
philosophy, law, and inodiclnc and the C’ollegc 
of St. Alary 'a to the tcachiupr of theology. 
This arrange men t continues^ to the piesciit 
day, St Alary's College being tho divinity 
faculty of the univei.Hilyi whilst coiir.sos in 
arh, sciouce and medieiiio aie taught uillnn 
the United Colleges. There ia a pniieipal in 
each of the colleges. Jilneli iiiineijuil luesides 
over his own college, hut the in'inei|mi of the 
United Collego.s is the head of the Iliiiveirtity 
and the president of tho WenatiiH Aeadeinieus. 
Tho uork of tho iiniverr»ity in divided into 
five dcpartineiUs or fiiciiHu'S, viz,, tho facul- 
ties of divinity, im‘ihciiu', ai Is and Rcience, and 
law; and the total luiniber of HtiidenlH in about 
550, tho laigost fncnlty is tlnil of arhs, com- 
prihing over 300 students. 

The United CollegeT of Rt, Rfi)valor and St, 
Leonard have the f^reatest mini her of students, 
over 300. University College, Duiulco, comoa 


iioKt, witli over 2iH) HtiuleiiLa; while Sb Mary's 
('ollege is iittended by soniij 20 to 30 sUidcnla 
n null idly. The only v(»eutirjnal degree granted 
olhei than ihoKc fur Ihc lenined professions is 
Limb of Haehelur of iScieiiee in I'higineering, 
which falls under tho EoeiilLy of Science 

A D, 

ANDREWS, SAMUEL ( 1050 - 1738 ). ^ The 
heennil president nf Vale Cullege; graduated 
from I Tamil d (’ulh'ge in 1075 . Ue eiignged in 
tho woilv of the niiuiHiry for several yonra and 
ttueev'cded Ahrahnm Pieison an presulenttjf Yule 
111 1707 uiul eoiiLiiiiied at tho head of the college 
uiilil the lime of \m death in l 73 S W S. RI, 

ANESTHESIA, or ANESTHESIA. —Lilor- 
nlly, a lo'-.s uf feeling or of sensation, is a 
lei in U‘'Cd lo desigiuile llu* foUuwiiig diUcr- 
ciit, but 111 nmny respeclH similar, eoiidUions: 

(1) general siiigical aiiestliesia or niiicnsis; 

(2) Ineul aurgieal aiie^tliesiu and (3) seiisaticiii 
los.se.s fidin miuiy, diHea.so, or Plliei fiinetional 
deiungeiiieiil of purls of Un* nervous fiysleiii, 

III lefririiee hi the lliiid (duns, the aiies- 
Ihi’Hiii of luidogeiioiiB oiigin, Honio people use 
llie leriii popularly witli ii bioad coniioliUion 
lo include lo.HHCH of .seii.Hnlioii.s of Mght, uf hear- 
ing, of pain, of toueh, of pu‘s.suie, and of all oilier 
wnisalioiis, and it ih eoiiiiiioiily used to indicate 
the luH.s of ability hi ajipieeialo Lliu m'li.saliong 
iinrniidly obtained fioiii HliiiiidalitHi of the skin 
and uiKh'i’lviiig lisMies. The best uHapeiH IhiiL 
ill wliieli tfie Icrm ih reslnoli’d In iiidieate llic 
iuutulity Lo aiipu'ciule HcnsaUnnH of \igid, 
Inueh, and, possibly, pressure. For llie lo-svca 
of ability to nppreeiiUe oLlmr Kiiiih of S(‘n‘'a- 
liim the following special leriiis me nsedi hVind- 
ness, doafiu'Hs, anosmia, ageusia, aniilgcsia, 
IhennoancHtheHia (f/y i' ) 

(1) (lenevid Huvgimd anesliiosiiv is uavudiy 
prodiieed by llie iiilialiilKin of the vnpor of 
sulphiiiir ether, uf chloroform, of iiitious ovide, 
or of certain eoiidnna.tionH of Chose The iii- 
gc.HLiou or iiijeolion of Iho derivatives of opinin 
and of other alkalouls and of Home syiithelie 
clieuueal compoiuuk aho produces a La lea simi- 
lar h) those following the use of clilniofoiiii nnd 
ether The inhalation of one of the ga.se9 
in on I ion ed abtivo produee.s at hist a feeling of 
punocalion, wliieh in foiight against, n Btupe- 
faetion, nnd fiiialb^ loss of consoioii.sncss In 
the liisL slnto volnidaiy inoveinenH cannot 
be peiTonned nnd eNleriiid stiiniili me not 
conHciou.sly appieeiated. Aloviuneiila of a 
refle\ eliaracLrr, liowevei, iiiiiv lie prod need 
by approiniaU* Htiiiiulation and certain bodily 
clmngefij notalily of the le.spiralory and circiiln- 
lory Hy.ytoui8, Lake place in an nliuosL norm id 
manner, 11111049 tlui ainoiiiil of the niirsthctJc 
be excoHsivc Tn^ cviny deep naicohis all 
movements, including those of a reflex iintiirc, 
ccaac, find death may lesult. Them is nn 
nimiesifi. for llie nne&theaic peilod of time ^ 
The nebion of morplunc and of othci similar 
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jirimiLt resemble? LhiiL of cLlicr and cblorofom, 
bill 111 place of a eompletc anniesm fcliorc may 
be a remeinbrancc — but u an ally of a ([clirioua 
nature 

(2) Local flui'KU’iil aiioatlieaia may bo pro- 
duced by a vurioly of uf^eiiLs, of ’winch cold, 
and cocuiuo and ila cheinicnl derivatives, xuu 
Lhe most impovLant Tho application of a 
mixture of ice und sail oi the apniy of otliei, 
of olhyl chloiide, of methyl idiloiido, and of 
many "oLluu liiiuidn of low liodiiiR point pro- 
duces a. Ri'oalDj or ficrxiiiR nf the pnrls to 
wbich they aic applied, and Iheir is loss of 
certain sensations in that part After freeziiiR 
the skill, loi example, Lhe aensalions of pniii, 
of piesHiiie, of touch, and of tompeinturc are 
abolished foi a tune, the diunlion of the ariog- 
thos'ia depending upon the ninoiint of I lie freez- 
ing and the Lciupeiaturc of the suiroundinR an 
The geiisoiy imrvc endings aic not all equally 
affected by apiiUcations of short duriiLioii, 
nor docs tba efTeob pensisl for the samo leiiRth 
of time foi all tho diffeient sen«aLions Pain 
and tempera tu 1 C sensations appear to Ire most 
affected Thei’inal stimuli, especial Ij-’ cold, 
cannot bo felt as such, cyoii after a vpiybiiof 
application of tho freezing spray, nlthoiiRh 
light Louelics und prcHSuros can be well felt, 
Pam sensation is abolislied for Bcvcial iniiuitca, 
and remains subacute for a conijiarativcb" long 
jienod Touch and pi'cssiuo Aonsiitions arc 
the hi -it to di a appear and the fixfit to rcappenr. 

Anesthesia fiom cocaine and its derivalivog 
is pro dll cod by the Biibcutniieoiis injection 
of solutions q( LliehC substances or by tho ap- 
plication of them to mucoua sin faces In 
Rome parts of the body cocaine pioduccs a 
triiD analgesia without an nneslhesiaj bub 
usually affects all kinds of sensation in the 
pari to which applied, 

(3) The anesthesias of an endogenous (with- 
in the body) nature aro of inoio pedagogic 
mteiesl and importance Changes in sen- 
sation may be piodiiced by altcralions jn tho 
striictuiG 01 in the conducting powoi of nny 
paib of the afferent system It ia assumed 
that impulHcs which aio staitcd by stimuli do 
nob become Conscious parts of iis, i g. do not 
be coin 0 sensations, until they lench the ccie- 
bj'fil cortex Otco arbclo on Nl'jivou.s Srsmv 
CHpoemlly ccrcbnim). A aongory aystom con- 
fiiHts of the receiving element in the skin oi 
other organ, the pciiphcral ncryo that con- 
duels the impulHos to the spiiinl curd and 
tin 0 ugh it to certain, subsidiary centers in 
tlio mid-bniiii (c g the thalamus), and tho 
nerve traet loading to and the cells in the 
cerebral cortex. ’^I’bcoro tie ally ib ia possiblo 
to have a chan go in hcnsalioii in any small or 
largo part of the body due to funclionnl or 
structural alterations in iomc paiL of this 
afforont system. In piacticc, however, it is 
found that the sensation losses liavo rather 
definite charactcnaUca and distributions. 

When a peripheral afferent nerve is cut, 


sensation is lost over a considcrnble skin aron 
Sbiniub of light touch, of pressure, of leni- 
peiatiiic, and of pniii arc not apprcciaLctl, 
luul the area is aiu'stlicsic, analgc.iic, and thcr- 
moanesbhesic. .Suiroiuuling tliiij area of com- 
plete loss there ia uaually a iiariow band fioin 
which Lho ffensalions of pain, of piessurc, and of 
hotness and coUlncss may he obLaiiied, but not 
tho bciisatioiis ol light touch and of warmth and 
coolness. iSuch an area is ucll defined bub not 
slim ply marked off from all oilier skin areas 

TJie seeljon of a posterior loot of tJie spuml 
eoicl i.s areonipanied hysinular but nob coric- 
spondinglohsch, but the 
definition of aioas is not A tt ^ 

so shai p na in the ease of A f 

tho pc rip hen id nerves 
There is, in addition, a v'A 

null keel dillerencc in 
the areal distribution of 
the pcriphoral and tho 
spinal nerves, iind tliia KT-J 

fact onnble.s the physi- 
cum to diagnose tliohcat 
of a lesion causing nn JOT'm 

aiiCHthosia. An illiia- 
trail on of the varying 'SlM 

distribution of the pen- Sy 

phci 111 nnd flpinal iirrvoa W 

m tho log IS given m ® m 

J'hgiirD 1 In llus fig- (^ 1 , 

II i c A 1 op i oh'cn ts t he n p- 
pioximiito (li&tiibutioii 
of the posterior root 

fib CIS and 11 that of the \ — Sho'wins tho 

innin poiipliouil nerveg dlsinhution to iho btin of 

Organic disturb an ees the na tenor uart of the li*? 

of the spinul ooi-d ftiul f^'thc^D^cTior loil’s.Il 
the brain protllico a humtlic iioniilmal iicr\c» 
widesprend acnsoiy A i, fust , 2, a, 
change, hut the eon.b.- Err^nld "nil 

nation of acnsoiy losses f,iat lumbnr, 7, ULlflli 
arc u.siially diffcreiib to ciiomiic. 
those found in Ic.sioiia . b iriwlmn plnnUri 

of the pcvinhernl net vc3 ‘'‘'ii.J.rfi","]" 'pciollcui j 
and of tlic po.stci'lor saphenuua ; 0, con'iinou 
roots At times func- iirrnncnl , 7, an toner fern- 
lional derwiKemcnta of senui: 

the central norvous sys- rnnoiiU 
tom may be nceoin- Adnptcd from Morns, 
panied by anesthesia of 

fiiight extent Figure 2 illustrates some of the 
kindg of aiicsthcaina from spinal coid and brain 
Icmoiiij. 

The most common diseases in which these 
forma of nnesthegia occur arc: iiijuiie.g to or 
inflammation of tho biain and itg membranea, 
discnsis of the spinal cord, posterior columns 
and horns, liyatena and the traumatic iieiiroseg. 
From injury oi disease of the biain mono- 
and hcmi-ancstliesina me common In these 
cases the bnrdeis of the anesthetic arcus aic not 
sharply defined, and in the ease of the inoiio- 
ancsbhesias the distal portion of the liinb la 
ahvaya more nffccted than the pai t near the 
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trunk In children ccrohral miury may rc- 
Biilt in n diplegia (a palsy), ftiid b (5 acoom|mnicd 
by a bilateral aucstiioaiii. Ibia morG coiniiioii, 




l’ia ,2 — Sliowliig vnrJoiifl fonii'^ of nneitlip^la fniiii nf 

tUo fonl vumT hrain. A, ol lUc arm, i\u<l 

hilnLara] ano^llii'siii of Lho lci^ ; 1\, (li^Si'iiiliiiKcd nnuHlliPHinH ; CJ, 
lL>rt iicmi-iuirdthcsm. 


however, to find Ihig distribution from disnaso 
01 inmry to iho apiiial coid. Disacimimtcd 
nucgUicaiiiH are most coininori in hysteria, and 


nnd Llie diaKiio.'.lH of the h'^Um cansinR the 
particular l.ypi* of iiiiesLlic-Hia art* m a Iters for 
the iieuioloRisi, but Iho Lcarlier slionld Ijg 
mfoTined of mudi cuiuiilionH in iho 
cliildii‘11 nndei lier coidiol that nlio 
iiiiiy adjust her Lcui'liiiig to llio eluUl's 
eiulowuinil All ('(UiniLioii lijis for i Is 
aim till' [idjustiueiil oi llie assotMidioii 
1 1 of hoiiHory ill id mo lor iiniiuk's, niul 

J \ it iH n truism ihuL wlini ciLliei llie 

A\ 1110 Lor or scmoiy oiidowinonl is k-is 

^ \ Wwwi \mniu\\, whvu e is a iiinTivcil 

\v\ defecl in eillicr of llu'fic .spla^ics, llic 

I cbild niniiot liii\e noiiiiul respoiisrs to 

j appmpiialc filiimili This ih well rccog- 

/ iiir?c(l in casi'H of ]llllaly^is, liceunsc wo 

cun sf'c the debit or lliu lesuU oE 
the defect, hut mo.sL people, jihyfsicmng 
as well ns Ihe luiLv, Uikr little aecoiint 
of the coviditviuiM whieh do not inlnnle 
theniselve.H upon Ihoir lision. 'IMio 
ciTeet of ceiliuii M-iisoiy losses and Uio 
^ cduealionul iii)]dieution of these facts 

Irdmi Ilf arliele on uLiimii (i? i' ), 

xrm. uud tliG Jippliealhm of Hliliiin fuels to 

pHinfi; c;, cducnlioniil proeeduie may be made 
111 the siiine way AL jjieseiiL we 
know Liui hule of tlie psvehoUvpY of 
the inenlully mid iiuirallv defeelivo, bul fioin 
olisei vatioiiH alieiuly piiblislied it appears that 
moriil as w'ell an pliy.Hieid defeeLs are nssoriiilod 


m this disciise all alher forniH of annsUiesm 
may be eiicoiiii tried. The hysLeiicul anesthesia 
la usually complete and sharply <lefim*d, and in 
tlicsD res peels ia (luito unlike the aiiCHthcHia 
Eioiu any otguwic Icaion, wiLli llic iixccpliou of 
Uiab fiom poripliural nervo section. Tho dis- 
tribnlion of the anefithetio area in liysluiia i.s 
usually thfib of an aaificial bodil^^ .segment, 
such ns a ruigcr or a h/uul, and it m not difli- 
cnlb to ililTercnLiatB ihe hystoricnl from oi game 
aiicatlicsia on account of this artificial and 


With setiHOry diHordeis, and it follow'a that in 
the education of both (■hi‘'Ses Llie iiielhod of 
dealing with normal cliildi eii, i c on Uit' iiHsiimp- 
tioii of pel feel iieiisoo’’ imd iiioLor endow iiient, 
itt iuelVecUud, aiul a wanU' of tune for both 
pupil and Leacliei. It is lUideisLoodj niid iiii- 
dciHtandiiig is followed by iiuicliec, tlnit tho 
blind may bo readied Ibiougb loucb and hear- 
ing HciKsalioiiH, but il is njipaiently not niicler- 
stood that cel tain people are aiiesllieaic or 
hypcsLlioHic and lliat tliey nuisL b« icaclicd 


nnphysiolofiical distribution. 

The sensory losses [roiu leaiona of the splual 
cold dilfci according to tlio lovol of cord at which 
the 1C.S1Q11 js located and aceoiding to tho 
columns or tracts thut are liiacaBod. Illus- 
trations of the o-ttent of the aciiHoi’y changes 
according to the vortical location of the coid 
disturbance will bo found in many good text-' 
books dcahug with disenses of tho nervous 
syatcni. The sensory fimctions of epecial 
tracts aie dealt with in the niticle oil the spinal 
cold, to winch the leader m rcfoircd, 

IjDsmns of Ihb post- central portion of tho 
corobial cortex produce anestlicsia or hypea- 
tliesia, clcnciuling upon the extent and tho 
BO verity or the lesion. In the cerebral anes- 
thesias lb iH uTicomnioii to find a complete 
niiostliosia, certain sonaationa always remaining. 
Lc.sionB of tho mid- brain, liowcvor, may bo 
followed by a hcmi-ancathoaia for all forma of 
akvn scn'iatiQti, especially if the luUrnal capsule 
or the thalamna bo involved* 

The dillGieiibiation of the sensory disturbance 


thiougli oihor hcuhcs, I?. 1 I>\ 

RoferencBB: — 

PnAtiN, H fjolni Avtiaihe^yc, iVira xD\8$en8CfinJiUclir7i 
Qruiullaocn tiiid piaKfische Aimcnduno, (Leipzig, 
1007 ) 

ID M Arlirlp on AnPolhcMin, loeiil Aiirglcal. 
Ill Wood'H Hf/crmcc IlnmlhooK oj the Medical 
.•iciciiceB VqI I, pp 2B(V-'iU0 
rinNi!, ft I iftonflalirnja follow’ i tig Nrrvc Dlvislnn 
Jour f’oojjMii. Niurol. ant! Paychol , 1000, Vol 
10. UP 107-1 L?:i , iiin-m. 

IIeau, II., niul SiiKiMitN. J 'I’lni rtmupfiiiPiirPH of 
Injury ni dm Poriiilirnil Ncivch In Man, lirain, 
ioor» Vol 2H, Dll 

Hkad, ^\ , nnil 'huHiiiHUN, '1'. 'I’hc Cjidwi/Iok of 
AlTcrpiiL IiiipulHPs williiii lilt* H]Uii[il Curd BTUin, 
inno. Vol 20. 1)11. r);j7"7<ii. 

IIrtv'Iit, P W i'hrrrji//tt’/ica and iheir Album infra- 
lion (Lnndoii, 1007) 

Maiitin, RI Dir Ann^ihenic 171 (hr arztlichcn JYflilJ 
(I\f(inrlipn, lOOf) ) 

Mdnaxow, C' Y llrbiT lien noflrnwUTllRcn Hlmul iIpt 
F niRn niirli dor Loknllflnliim im CTroanlnin, in 
Krgebmaae (hr PhU'iiohoie (od by L Afihpr niul 
K Spiro), 1002, Vol 1, pi 2, Dp. C3-1-005. Sgo 
cqppcinlly pp 021-011 

Wbitz, j. a Arliolp on AiiPsLlicHia in Wood'H Dc/crcnco 
Handbook 0 / ihe Medical Sciences, Vol. 1, pp. 2fe2-2Hfl 
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ANGLO-NORMAN SCHOOLBOOKS 


ANGER. A form of emotional rcnction Anplo-Norniau well into Lho six teen bli century, 

doaely 1 elated to rear in ita pUysioloRical condi- while late m that coiiUiiy law boolid were 

tioiia Elaborately described by James in liia written in Anglo-Norman It was n statute 

^'fl/A^iorcnc/ierB (New York, 1809) and McDoii- of the cominonwralth (Act 37 of 1630) that 

gall in hia Social Psuchology (London, 1900.) finally nbolishod the iiac of Anglo-Norman in 

See ExtoTiONa. legal pioccediiigs Hufc even to-day Anglo- 

Norman phrases arc conatmilly used in the 
ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. — This cun- Law Courts, while the ofTiciiil language of the 

oils dialect pliiys a very iiiiportnnt part in King of England in the year 1910 is Auglo-Noi- 

blic medieval liLStory of English cdii cation, in an. As il legialntivc peisoii he intimates his 

imd tliiil i)in L has a direct lesson foi eclu- dcnsions m the ^Vuglo-Norinan tongue, while 

cfithm in tiiim.s when (ns ifi the case for cercirionifd tise.s the tongue is still alive; .so 

of India) a foieigii langiingo i.s foieed upon the ])ci'hi, stent is I lie tradition Hint Im.s U.s origin in 

.schools, The experience of the jMiddlc Ages, Noiman iidUienec over Saxon England neiirlv 

like the expeiienec of the English in Iiulin, nine centuiics ago J E G nn M 

sliowd that httlc hub luaa can result fiijm so 

irratioiijil a procoas The history of the dia^ ANGLO-NORMAN SCHOOLBOOKS.— 
Iceta ran he hi'iofly related The use of Ficncli The use of Anglo-Norman in Englisli ticliDola 

had bi'comc common at the Eiighah comb during the thicc cciitni'iea from to 1306 

bcfoic the Conquest, but with the advent of involved tiic use of Anglo-Norman scliool- 

Williain in 1006 it hccainc in its Noiinnn form books The hiatorv of Fnglish cducntion etui 

the nlTieinl language OlRcial documents and scarcely be followed uithout some apprccmlion 

all cnaelmcnts weic m Latin or Anglo-Noimau, of this fact Uiifoi lunalely this field iins no Lyot 

and lYillirtin J directed that all chililren should been surveyed in delail, and the vmioiia luunu- 

icarii theli lessong in Ficnch Wo know this scripL libiniies in England need to be rniiBarKed 

from lligdou'.s Potgchromrofi (1327), which tclla for this puiposc, The following schoolhoukH 

ns that " childien in achool ngmn.st bho usnge are, however, known* die Dc Viensihbu’i of 

and manner of all other nations me eompelled Alexander Ncckliam (1157-1217), a voealiii- 

to leave their own tongue” and do all their lary in Latin with n gloss in Anglo-Noi man 

achool worlc iii French and that this had been inLei’3pei.sed uith occasional Englihlnvorda (llie 

the ease .since the Normans came first to Eng- book deals with Llic details of daily life); a vocali- 

land. The use of French prevailed at the ulary of the iiamcf* of plants ^Mth ancxplannlioM 

uinvcrsitios ns well ns in bho schools (see II. of the Latin names in English and Anglo-Koi- 

Anatcy's lilwiimcnla Acadcmica Oiou. pp. innii (c. 1250), a vocahiilnry in Anglo-Norman 

Ixx and I3R). This curious toiigno during the with an iiUeiliiicnr gloss in I.aliii viilLen 

blircG cen buries of itri iigc biokc up (in England) bcfoic the year 1300 by Waltei dc Ihbelcs- 

into various siih-dialecLs, and a veiy coiiaidci- woiLh at tlic icquest of Lady Dionysia de 

able and impoitnnt literature both in veisc i\lonobensy of Swansconiho in Kent, with the 

and prose survives. Hub it probably never object of teaching the children of the nppoi cla.ss 

hpcanic really popular (see i\r J Viaing, (for Lhelextof these vocnbulaucsfacc the Tofume^ 

mtude sur h Dialecte Anglo^ Nonnand du xii° of Vncabulanvji in ’b^laycv's lAlaaig of Nahonal 
Sitclc Upaala, 1882) It was finally undei' Anh’^iubcjf, edited by Thomas Wright in 1857), 
mined by the Black Denth (17 r.) of 1319 (hlhogiophin Oallica (c 1300) rcfcried to by 

John dc Troviaa (Ihc editor and tinnalatoi of Dr, II, QCIsnci in the Ai/icwa'iim for Feb. 11, 

the Polgchfomcon in 1385) tells us that soon 1905 It i& difliculL to accent Dr Qdsner's 

aftei 1319 Jolin Cornuailo, the aohoolninster view LlinL Trevisa overrated the u.sc of Anglo- 
of Pciici’ichc in Staff 01 dshiie, licigan llic move- Nonnnii in the sell ooIh It does not, howover, 
nicnt for the cxpiilsioii of Anglo-Noiman from nppeni (Imt Anglo-Norninn was jcgulurly 
Lho schools, niul he adds Lhat in the j^ear of used 111 tlie pnrocliial sclioolh, and Dr (JClsner 
writing, 138,), Enghsli is .siib^tiUiled foi Ficnch probably only means this A hystcmnlic in- 
in all the gruininnr schools of England Even Yestignlion among extant Msk. vill cleai iij) 
Llie gentry, lie snys, woie cnising to teach then' lliese various ciiiostions, An Oxfoul UnivcusiLy 
cliihlien FmmicU The Loaching of Fieiich statute which II Anstcy in the Minnmcnta 
was intrndueed into I lie .schools once more nt Acddemif'ft O.vioi. (jjp Ixx and d3S) lufers to 
the hogiuiiing of the sixteenth eentiiry But the tliirtreiUh century (biiL winch seems to 
Lho Anglo-Norman dialect did not cnLliclydio belong to the caily fourleenth cnituiy) pio- 
oiib in Lho inid-foui teenth ccnUirj", and must xddes that hoys shall be taught to coiiiituie 
still have been taught to legal apprentices, for, in French as well as, in lOnglifah in order 
though we know Lhnl iii 1362 pleas were that the French Longue inav not he for- 
(lircelcd hy statu tc (30 Etlw. Ill, r. 15) to lio gotten By the end of the Ihirtcciitli ccntuiy 
pleaded in the couits of law in ihc English Aiigl o-N or man was inpidly dying as a tongue, 
tongue, defended, avow'cd, debated, and judged and M Vising and Di (Eisner aio correct 
111 Eiigliali, and enrolled in Latin, yet in fact, in the view that it wna probably never 
na we know from the Year Book Reports, really popular, except posaibfy in particular 
argumentg and judgments were delivered in disiricta To wbnt extent it has left ita mark. 
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on local (liaicch in TCiiRlaiul rcinaiiifl to bo 
flCDll J- G. DE M 

Reforcnco; — 

MoNT>r«iihNry, J 1^- ^1'’ tStafc Tntmcfition in 

ii’ipoha/i KUucalwn, (C’rtmbrlilao, 10U2 ) 

ANGLO-SAXON. — An/;ln-Saxon, oi Old 
lOnpliHli, iH the form of thp J»ill^^lisl^ in 

c‘AU’ip\^l H\K)kpu\i''Cf ami to iu*i‘rlLLiii o\U*iit also 
111 wnLlnii uso, in KiiRlainl from the eoiniiiR of 
Llip I'hiRlisb 111 L1h‘ liftli ceiiLury to about the 
yeiir 1200 Afi iiliLornry luiiRunRo Llic vniim*- 
iilnr ap roe W with ni ibis i>nim\ neipiiTod eonsidoi- 
ablo (liRiuty, oipoi’iiilly in llie n'mrdinfi of Lho 
iiiitivo poeliciil traili lions In Llio pioHi*, which 

was thioiiRlioiit more aiijuleinio and I'ccIcsiaHth'al 
in olmi'iieLoi than Die verm, Iho veriinculiir bud 
Lo incola.stroiiRCi compctilmn with the iiiiivrrflnl 
Lfiliii of the Middle Arcs Sinee iiiosL of Llio 
Old JilURliili writings now extant nui nrcsiTVcd 
in tho Ihnly WcsfcSnxon dialcpl, whioli became 
htuiidard iii the loigii of King Alfred (d. 001), 
it IS Uhimlly lliH form of Urn lauguiiRo which 
luftdc the Imsis of aliuly lu the iinidein cksH’ 
room 

Theic arc only .slight evidoncCfi that the ver- 
naculiir was evci the mibjreb (if ucadeiiiic 
instmeUon tbiriiiR the AnRlo-Kaxon prvii)d 
The most impoitunt of Lheso rvulcnccs is to bo 
round in the aluLcincnh of Alfred in the Pief- 
nro to his LraimhUion of the Omn rddotuhs 
of Pope (ii’OROiy. (Sen ALFiinii, Kiko, \h 
Et)U("at()Ii ) Alfred at that place oiiLlincs ii 
rtysLom of Roneial education accordniR to which 
nil J'higlish hoy^i aio to be iuHtmetiMl in KiirIhIi 
until they arc able to icad (and pic.sinniibly 
also to write, though this \a iiol spccifieally 
Etatcd) rhiglish wTitiiiR After tliia I ho so 
aludniila who are to be prepared for tlu’higlicr 
activities of Church and Stiitc may piocccd, 
according to Alficd, to the study of liftlin It 
is not probable that Alfred's flclioiiic foi tho 
Lvaining of Anglo-Saxon yowtba in I'biglish 
was evoi very oxlc naively earned out Por 
one thing the disturbed state of public alTaira 
dining the Old English pciiod hardly permitted 
the olaboiation of such a coinpieiionaivc edu- 
cational sysLem. Never thclcs.s, it is certain 
that home students must have icceivccl a good 
deal of foriTuil insti notion in their mother 
ton gun, since it wna only by sneli in.struetioii 
that the langnflRc could bo held m the cligiilfipcl 
and stniulard jiositioii which for at leant four 
centuries ib mainbamed It is probable also 
that formal iiisLiuction in AiiRln-Saxon was 
can led on in Home of the I'Jiiglisli inoii as tones 
as late aa the miiUllc of Llio Lwelflli century, 
auico some of lUe hlsLoiical xvriLiugs ii\ Auglo- 
Hjlxoh, of fclml period, exhibit a eonaoivative 
and traditional lorm of the lungiuigc difTercnt 
in nianv respects fiom the coiiLcinporary speech 
No textboolis, BO far as we aio aware, xvero 
written foi the purpose of instruction in Eng- 
liah during the Anglo-Saxon period. Such 


Hchool honks ns w(M'(* given English form, for 
example I lie fVj//of/iur.'< and the (trnmmfi} (j[ 
ACUiic {fi t ) ), were written for the piiinaiy pnr^ 
po.se of inslriieliou in Latin, and the I'lnglihh 
translalioiiH me uiLereHliiig to the stiulent of 

the veriiiiciilni in as inilicaltons that 

Hchnolbo 3 XM found English an cany approach to 
Latin. 

After the Noimaii (’oiunicHt the ICiirIihIi of 
the preceding peiiod lu'enuie rapidly uuuiUlh- 
gihle even to an educaled EiiglisInnun ( 
eer, foi exjiHiiile, eoiild not have leiid the 
Jlvountlf, i^ he luirl ehaiieed upon a nmnnscniit 
copy of it And t'axhm, xvbo \Yns sinne^dmt 
moie expel t in laiigiiuneH, Lelh ns (piefftcc lo 
hiH Ennjtlo'i, 1100) that Old Eiiglnh .seemed 
more like DiiLeh to hnii than EnglHli, and that 
lie rouUl iinL nntlei, stand iL And llii' fulsi- 
nrcliaiHiiiH of Sjieiiser pinve a very iiiadcf|Uiile 
knowledge not nieiclv of Anglo-Suxon, bub 
even of Aliddle I'biglish, on Ins pai(, 

The retnin In the ninmiHi i ii»l leeoids of 
Anglo-Saxon in the efToit in undeisland and 
niLei])iet the laiigiiagi' dul not occiir iinlil Ihe 
liegiimiugof LUf‘sivti'euLheeiiliuy, The impube, 
WHS then not literary, .scieulihe, or ncadenin', 
but ecf'lehiaHlical und legal SUulimls of Ihig- 
luli laiv, on the one baud, were led back Uj the 
ht\u\y oi Anglo-Saxon doeuinenW in llieir churL 
to determine I lie oldest tradiiional euhtoin und 
law of the EngliHb pimple l'k•(■lcslu.H^lc^ of llie 
llefoniied party, on the otlin hand, u.scd Aiighj- 
Saxon iccord.H, espeeially the sei mons of A'lUiic, 
lo htimigtlimi 111 gemniiJ lln* (lainiH of the Ihig- 
bsh (Clinch to independence and purity of 
docCrlne, and to iirove in puiiiculai' tliat tho 
lenoliingH of llie ('liuieh of lloiiie Imd hceii 
dilTcTont in early <lu^H fioni tJiuse which she 
now piohwd, thus, a.s they main I allied, con- 
Iroveiling Llie RoiuhIi tUeoiv of duclriuul 
ininiiilahility. It ia Ibi.s eeclesiahtieal inlcicsl 
winch aceoiiiUs for the iiiitioi luiit part which 
fliieli gieuL cliurehiiion as ^fattlu'w Paikei and 
^YlUlam Land took u\ lim revival of Anglo- 
Saxon studies 

The fiiftt book pi in led in Anglo-Saxon 
appealed in IfiC?, and w’an entitled, A Tvsli- 
mouic of a! 1 ^ in I If, fihfuibii/ Die auntivul Jayth 
in Ihc Churrh of ICiiffland Inurhing the .vrrrra- 
vtent and bloudc of the Laid here jfuhJikcly 
preached, and aha irceavffl in the Sfixon'fi lyine, 
above 000 i/carea agoc In the follow-ing year 
nmioareil a work on Anglo-Saxon hvw'.s by 
nhlliain Lrimbarde, eiiLith'd ’Ap^^uioi o/nu, 
j?yc fie ini.sns Aiifl/orinn Irgihnfi //hi i, ifcrnianc 
AnglicOt etc. Other cai’b'' Aiighj-Saxon iaiokK 
are of Himilai character, tho nreviiilnig in terns I 
in inattcis theoloRieal and legal duscoiii aging 
the ftUuly of live ])ootwal and luhtmicLvl prose 
iiiamisciipls. Uelalively little nLLciiLion ivan 
paid to tho language itself One of the firiiL 
iiidicaLiona of an altenii»t to provide foi the 
Berioua study of the language is lo ha found 
in Sir Henry S|)clm all's plan for tho esLabhsh- 
mciit of a lectureship in Anglo-Saxon at Cain- 
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bntlge University. AccorchnR to I ho condi^ 
lions of tho locfcuicship, the holder wns to 
deliver two lectiii’ca annuallj^, " one on Saxon 
lenviiniR, the other on the old chuioh histoiy 
and creed of UiiRland." Hub Sir Henry Spcl- 
iiuin (hod in IGll, and the Ircturrship, thouRli 
Jielfl bv nt ioftrib Liro Abraham WJjoJoc 

and William So in nor, was never pcrninuontly 
ohtablishcd As the toima of this piojcctcd 
loiuuhdion indioate, the study of thii lauRuiiKC 
WHS still regarded as important mainly from 
the pm nil of view of I'hiRlish Chuioh history 
The hist AiiRlo-Sftxon work of any extent to 
he priuLed a‘a a whole was liodc's Ilislona 
IjCcJa^uLsticn Gentia Aap?orimi, edited by 
Wheloe in 1013 The first extensive verso 
piihli'>.h(*d was the religious poetry of Creel moii, 
edited by the Dutch scholar, I'TanciHCiia 
Junius, Amsterdam, IGfifi. Towftul the end 
of the Hovcntceuth and ^ in the enily eight- 
can Lb can I my, howcvei, inlcrcsl in the aiilkj- 
uiticH and history uf the English people led 
it) (ho iinhliaatioii of works of moic general 
mUn’i^st, and fioin this period, also, date Lho 
liHl grammars and glossaries of the language 
III the yaar 17.10 Uic liist perninncnfc pioyi.sion 
was nuuln for tha study of Anglo-iSu\on This 
w'as a chair for the study of jVuglo-Saxon in 
tlia {/niwisfty of Oyford, founded by Dr 
Uiahaid llawliiiMon. The profcsaor.diip is still 
in cMstanco, and is now ho no i ably filled by one 
of Ilia fuiamost Nnglihh ^icholaia of the day. 
'J’his brief ahioiiologicid Hurvey may bo closed 
bv iintiug that the first coinploto edition of Lho 
most imjnnlnnl pool i ml moniunaiit of the 
Anglo-i^axoii period, tJia BcomilJ^ clld nob 
appear until 1815^ edit ad by the Danish 
scholar, Tliorkchn, in Ck)ponhagcn ^ 

At the cml of the cightconth and in Ll\c early 
niiioleenth ccntuiica^ the study of Anglo-Saxon 
was given n new direction as a icsult of tlio 
1 lives Ligations iu comjiarativo Indo-European 
lingiiisLics which occupied so much ^ of the 
scholarly thought of the time, eapccinlly in 
Gar many, These historical and compaiativo 
vuiWh weiG fiisb fully foiinulated in Ginn in's 
Dculaclw CtTam)\miikf 1819, a book which may 
bo taken ns the starting place of the modem 
aLtitude townid Anglo-Saxon aiicl_ the Gci’- 
manio dialects in ganeval. Since this lime the 
study of Anglo-Saxon fiom the piirelj" liJiguia- 
lic pmiib of viaw', both as an individual diidcctj 
and coin])iiriitivclv as a inombar of tlie Indo- 
Europaaii rnniily, has hern incicasingly pionu- 
nant and productive. The modern scientific 
and liiHtorlaal mi'tiiod of tlu' study of literature 
has also lad to the careful ttmly of all the sur- 
vjviiig rrmrurmcriCs of Irtemiy iiiterexsfc of the 
Old English period 

Th(i position w' hi ell Anglo-Saxon at present 
occupies iu aeadcinic instruction is defined and 
well cataijlished. Most Euiopcan, and piac- 
bically all English, American, and German 
umvGisitirs, provide advanced courses for the 
study of Anglo-Suxon, usually under the 


direction of a professor of English philologj^ 
These courses are concerned both with the 
study of the language from a scientific point of 
view and with the inlerpictntion of the litcrn- 
ture. In the United States the colleges almost 
iimveranily oher niidci graduate rcadiug courses 
m Anglo-Saxon, wliicJi arc taken usually as 
electives in the sLudeiib^a tim'd oi fourth year 
In England Anglo-Saxon Is not tii light in schools 
of lowci grade Hum the imiver&itics, iioi is it 
included in the couiacs of study of the Gar man 
gym nasi inns. The sccoiulary schonla and the 
giadc,s, in the United States, have ncx^er giicn 
n place to Anglo-Saxon, except in inro sporjulic 
instnncoa The diflicuUics of the langiuigo 
me not such as to make the elementary pics- 
cntation of it impinclicahle, but the present 
crowded condition of the ciiriicula in gianimar 
and secondary schools leaves lit Lie place for a 
study aiiparcntly &o reinolc ns Anglo-Sn.xoii 
It is generally asbumed, howcvoi, that a 
tlioioiighly trained student of English ivill be 
familial with the Anglo-Saxon Ian gunge and 
literaluio, and sucli study i.s univeiAally made 
a jiicicquibite to Hie liighcr umveisity dcgicca 
in EngiKsli, The sLiid}' of the Inn gun go ih re- 
garded as an cspecinlly iioccssaiy niul helpful 
pait of tliD prcpmalion of tonclicis of Eiiglifdi. 
Tile jiifttificiUioii fnr biiL'Ii study on tlio pait of 
tcachfi'S who may not Llioiii helves be culled 
upon to give iiifeLuiction in Aiiglo-.Sn\on is 
[issumed tu lie not in the cluseifjliiiary viihie of 
the study of the Innguagc, hut in hiinisliing 
etude ids with n background of hibtorical mfoi- 
inatjon nocvsbnry fui* ilie intelligent inxleistand- 
j Jig of the fads of Alodcj ji Kiiglisli The study 
of Anglo-Haxon is ilic mast eflccUve means (if 
intioduciug English-speaking people to the 
jii'iiiciplcs of the his toil cal develop in out of the 
moLlier tongue G P. K 

Reforonces. — 

Wui.Ki n. ^nr frrsdi?c/ilfl drr 

Liittrafuj iml rincr fbcrsir/i/ (hr anoil»iic)i&iii(hc\i 
iriflffi riAt/ifl/i (Lpidzik, IKhD), pp givi-fi a 

skrlch (li llir liialurj nf Anglo-8nxfiii flUiilit’s 
Tins should hr siinplciucnlcd by the picfnrc lo 
Llebcrinjiiin’s Die Gc&chc dcr ^1 riff srrt (Ilnllu, 
1903), 1111(1 Iw IhcUcnmu of Niitionoi Biooraph^f 
uiulci llip i>roiH'r iinmcs luculiniieil above The 
aigiimcuh Tor llin jiiLrodui lion nf Analo-.Saxnu 
liilo tin* turruiihini (if W foiidaiv siIkjoIs aic fuvor- 
aldy jjn"'(‘ritc(l in C’.irijrntLi . IlnU’r. and Scott, 
The Tcatlano of Unghshi pp 

ANGLO-SAXON SCHOOLS, — A certain 
Bchool of hifaLoimns. the liist of whom w’lis 
AVilliam of kfalmosniiry in the twelfth cen- 
tmy, anxious to &liow ti^at the Normans 
had not merely by superior munbers coii- 
qiicj'cd a people supenoj' to lljem m iJic 
nits of civilization, have W'rittcn down the 
Anglo-Saxons as a bcev-hcsoddcii breed of 
Lniimlesa and bookless barbaiians, uncivilized 
and uneducntccl. Nofclimg can be fuithcr 
from the truth. The Anglo-Saxons, from the 
fust moment of then contact with the civili- 
zation which still found a home, not in Gaul 
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or France, buL in Home, look ii Icjidiiig pniL in 
liLcrtLluro mul cdiicaLion, and, in flpiLc of the 
dcvaaLntioii caused by Ihc Danca, coiiUiUKsd to 
take a IcndiiiR nuld Ibo oalnhlTopin) duo 
Lo the alliance oi Danes, NorwcgimiH, Noriiiaiw, 
lii’ctoiiH, and Ficnch, which overwliclnicd Lhein 
in lOOG. Whotlici any Hyfltein of cduration 
existed hefoxo Iho AuRto -Saxons ewpouaed 
Chriallanity h unlcnowii. I'hc dcaccnt of ejiit-H 
like Jkowulf fiiiRgcals Lina aoiiio cducalion, 
founded aa in other early inccs on loiLriiing by 
heart the aongs uf the nuUon. exwteil lUvl 
foi hiHlrjiieal piirpoaca, wckoola in EiiKlnnd 
beRjiii witli OluiatiauiLy. TIioho of C'luiU'i'- 
bury, bot]i of Krainmnr iind boiir. which in OJf 
and G36 foTuied models for beUnolH ivt IHinwicU 
niid York, neeonlinR to Lode {qv)^ weici 
]irc.suinably csLabliislicd by Augustine bytOi 
the apoatlc of the I'lUglisli (h(M‘ l3i.siioi'i4’ 
vSeuooi.flL b\ nr about the yeai 00;3, when he 
was allowed lo pslablisU a Chris li an (duireli 
Even before tlic mlrodnclion of (lieok hv Llie 
Greek arclibiahop, Theodore, in ftGO, the iiaiiio 
of AUllieUu IS sudlcicut evidence Ihul. 

all Did learning of the ago could he ae(|iiiir(l 
in tliQ schools of Kiigland Foi Altihelni, who 
waa horn about 039, could not lia\o olxLiiincd 
hia education from Thaodoro '' ni in fancy 
aa alleged in one story, buppovLed liy n hpurioua 
letter, nor at Malmeslinry, aa nllognl by aii' 
oLlior a Lory, supported by a forged charter, 
since ^ralmealuiry was then still in the liiindn 
of llio Untons. A scion of the royal "WesL 
Saxon lionse, lie nui.st liavo hcini brought up at 
DorcJie,sler, wlnu’o Die We.st Sa^o^J sec wa^ 
catablialu'd in C3i by Die lloniaii lliiliuiH and 
the Frankish Agplberl, who, after a Hi dying iii 
Ireland, succeeded Ilirinus about OfiO Jledc 
Leila UH that Ahlholm had been a dtnicon under 
Iloeddi, Bishop of Wine lies lei, nnd onv of Lho 
cliiuf e\’icionccs of Aldhclm’fi learning ia a letter 
to Hoeddi, apologi/dng for not coming to Keep 
Christmas at WinchrsLcr with Jih old com- 
panions, hecaime of his atndiea. He ih explor- 
ing Roiiuin low to the i narrow, is learning to 
disliagiileh the one luiiuhcd dilTeronL inetern 
of Latin verse, and is utterly noiiplu.SKed by the 
(lifTicullics of arithmetic, eapecially fraciioiifi. 
With astremomy and astrology AldhclinN 
trcatiHc on prosody, wiitteii to Iuh pupil Acii- 
cius, King of NorLliiimbria, is ctM'tauily a most 
loained worlc, wlulo Ins Liilm veises in Bruise 
ol VirgiidLy.bonow'ings from VcM’gil and (hud, 
and hiH lluldles in 1(100 liiie«, with tlicii iieiostic 
inlroiliietion, .'lk//rc/mTiv ccnml mi fiv nan 
.fibiis orfa9, would do no disci edit to the scholin s 
of Ihc Hvelflb or Uic Hixlemilh eeiiLuiK'.s, 
Soinn lettora inirportiiig to be from ftjuugn 
scholars secldng to atiuly under him, if genumn, 
may bo no more than coinplinienlnry ^Tr*je« 
How far iie really taught a Hchool mny be 
qiiosbionccL Ho seams to liavc been rather a 
Gtiident limn a Irachcr, wliile he was a monk, 
and when ho became Bishop of Sliorliornc in 
705, lus lettQT to GDTonliua and other ^YO^ka elto 


those of a divine rather Ilian a innstcr Lufc 
one nnd ail testify to Dm existence of a learned 
literary coLerm and lo cvcollont schools, wlillc 
the xYclUknown Htory of \m Engbsii Hongs by 
whicli ho nt true ted caroless folic lo church 
shows that ho waa no mere jiraaaiit. Tlio cor- 
leapoiulenco of WiiifrILh ol Niiraling, Hants, 
who clmugeil hm luuno to Uoinface, when ]\c 
exported liimself alnmt 7Jii to hecoinc tlio 
apostle of Geriiuuiy and Aielibishop of MaiiUfj 
with eight bisliopa iindei Jiiin, rill EiiRliHhincn| 
and his auecessor, Lull, in 751), rwo;, a most 
pleasing pmliiie of Kngliwli learning. Itsliow.s 
that w’oinen Hhared nlniost erjually with inoii m 
Die iiUellectujd life h'gburg, wdio may be 
the Riuiw pemou with Vk\<Ui\\igh, Abbess of Si 
Mildred's, Thaiiet, renmulH Jmn bow she and 
her brother hiul been Ins pipnls LngcLIier. 
Eimgylh, Ileiilniig, Bugge^ Giiiiobiirg, and 
Leobgytli, who followed Bomface. to Germany, 
and Vieiim*, Al>bess of HiHcliolTHhelin, oxchauge 
lelteis witli him and iiiH eleiKn in cxcrllent 
l.alin, luhnned with serapH of Vergil and other 
cluHtiic luithoi'H u.H well as of the Scriptures. 
They give nnd risk for presents, (diie/ly of hooka 
and niumiHciipls, especially Bede’H and AhU 
helm's, nnd on one oeeasinii Honifaco asks 
Eadhiiigh lo write him a enpy of SL* PcLor'a 
I'ipistlrH in letters of gold. 'I’liey send and nre 
Kent Latin veine.s of thmi own composition, n 
feat which the iiuiih of the twelfth nnd later 
eeiiUiiiCH would have foiiiul riiiiU* beyond Iliem 
Boniface lefers to Winljert, aid ml of Nulselliiig 
as having been lus inaHtei and Leaelier, uiiu 
wJjr*n rircJibjsJio}) hIiJI eoiitinije/] lo leimii biin- 
self. In wTitiiig lo an KiigliHliman, And, 
whom he had made an jddmt in 73 H, ho iiiod- 
osLly exiiresses Ins giatihealum at And's grali- 
tude fin IiIh teaching, ns, though he had hut Little 
learning, lie win uL least u dcroleil leneher 
Another of hi.4 IUIjhIh wlioiii he Juid heiiL Lo 
Thuringia, addressing liini ns " his most de- 
voLod inHlriictnr in the wtudy of grammiir" 
(iji fif/crai HHi .sfiidinf) ankH h'ave to stay luvny 
a little longei and incloses some xTises to 
1)0 correctoil by Bonifaoc Tlio sclioohnnHler 
appears too in the inrideiib of a Biviinau 
pric.Ht, who bapli/eil a person witli Llio hrimila, 
]ki])ti20 Ic m 7tomiuc jinliin cl fiUafl 
aanclu Bonifneo was so shocked tlial he 
had Lho ])Oi'snii lelmpli/ed The I’ojie, Ir^a 
pedantic, held that as long as tlio Hum* pel sons 
of the Tri inly ''Vtn’e naiiied, even in Inul giaia- 
mu), Dio Imptisni wan good 
It was in iXorthuinbi'iii that sehools nourished 
nio.st The great naim* of Bede, one of the 
greatest ninong the eiieyelopedie wuters of 
the Middle Ages, is .Hiidieient tesiiinony Lo the 
JOnglmh Leaching, Thnugli Im was a pu])il 
from Die earliest age in n inoiiasleiy, and 
taught 111 a iiionaHtery probably only yming 
monk.s, ju^t tlio in ona stories and tho in on as tic 
fichooln of Llunsc times were much more liko 
public fichools than tho.se of later ages In the 
twin lUDnastcnos of Jiutow aiul WeavmoutU 
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tlici'c wore no Ichh tlmii GOO nionlis iiiitpjul of coiintiy and many ulao who wero not noble 
the 60 which wag the nmximum of the Inr^osL Booka in both Latin and Saxon 'w-erc dili- 
monnatcnca m ]ios.L-C'onque3t timca Ucaiticg genUy rend in the school They nlao had 
tJic Bcckmshral Uixtory, wJiich will /orever for wnimff.” rhe pseudo-As^er then 

preserve Ins name ah that of Llic Hancab and dc|)iclH the oldei generntion envying the 
grcatcHt liistorhin for .'500 years, hi& woiks, ni c yoiuiRCi, because the lattei wcic learned and 
tlic works of a oehooli mister of no mean order they were nob. 

Coiitemporaiy with linn, we have KgherL in In the next Rencratioii King Edgar's canons, 
IWl, the bishop and tcaciier of York School, attribuled bo the ycai 060, directed that no 
folloAveil by lilLhelberfc, or Alberb, c. 76G (f/r)i piicsb should take another's scholar without 
Alciiiii’s niastei, on whose mentn us a achooU Ins leave, and that learned pricsla should nob 
ninsLcr Alcum duHcaubs ab lenpLli. lie taught pub tlio halMeaincd to hlinmc jElfrie's (ly.r ) 
everything— Ruunmiir, rhetoric, law, phy.sics, grammar and Ills famous colloquies at tlio bc- 
aiul divinity, to say nothing of nrithnietie, | 5 inniiig of the next cculiir 3 ’, c 1005, the Latin 
gonmetry, and the mode of ealciilabing Eastci, interlined with an Anglo-Saxon tranglation, arc 
music, and singing Alcum himself succeeded the earliofab schoolbooks of purely English ori- 
him as master of the Cathedral Scliool of gm that lias come down to us, for Alcuin'a were 
Yfjik, with the aaiiio extensive cuniculuiii written aliioad. Ho was Jumself educated at 
wide li ho took to Fiance, wlion, in 7S0, he Winchester, where lie LaiighL is not known, 
became tlie master of Charlcmugnc's Biducc Hi.s book was edited and added to by hia pupil 

Bella ol. Ills coirespon donee with his old friends /Elfric Bata The Anglo-Saxon dooiunenb 

at York shows an netive inteiest in education known as flan vaguely attributed to "c. 
lie sends a master to teach the new seiiool 1029 to lOGO," gives cvidonce of blic wide 

wluoli King OfTa of Mcrria was setting up, spread of Icaining, by laying down that the 

pi'issumably at Ijichrield, and proves tliat soholnr wlio had hcconie proficient in learning 
schools weie no new thing in Meicia by re- ao as bo leacli saeicd oidria, was treated ns a 
grrttiiig tiuit the light of learning was now free mail and i an keel accoiding to his ordera. 
extinguished in many places in 01Ta’.s king- The Archdearon of Bury St. ICdmuiula, wilting 
doiii Other IclLers dhow Ins mterrsb in the in 1070, atbribiUcs to the DniiUh king, Canute, 
hclionls III Onnteihuiy and Ilexliaiii, and he an cxbonsivo system of ficc scholai sliips to 
8r(‘ks to borrow books fiom York foi tlic public schools at his own expense The ac- 
scliool he aflei wards sob iin at Toiiis, heciinse count of Waltham Holy Ckoss (Jlmrcliof acciilar 
no hiicli trcasiiiCH wore to he found m Franco, canons, founded by Earl Ilnioldm 1060, bungs 
Duiing the Danish invasion, wbcii Win- the Lnlc of English Heliooh up to the dnbe of the 
cliester was " lo-liroki* " m 8G0 find the IJainj3- Conquest WitJi tlic two cIciks ins tailed byTovJ 
sliiie IhiLiiea fled ovcisea, learning suITeied le Piudc inWaitham, the atrenuoua earl nsbo- 

It is to tins period that fcho famous coinplaiiifc ci ate d eleven other wiao, pi iideiit. lettorcci men, 
of Alfred (r/.u ), in the Prefnee to hi.s lianslahoii cniofiilly cliohoiifrom the best of tlio laud, among 
of Gregoi Pa.sturiil, refers lie poiitiasts the whom wna a ceitnin Teuton uncx]iQeiedly 
past, " How zealous the sacred ordera had lieen be.sLowcd on him by God’s gift, Athclarcl, 
in t(‘iicliiiig and leainiiig when forciRnorg eiiino by birth of Lu'^go and by education of UbicchL, 
hero 111 Honreh of w isdom and learning," with the while Wulwiii, whom tl^e earl seb over them ns 
piescnl, "when we should have to impoib Dcan,wasilhiHtrioiisinrliniucleraiidindiistri- 
tiiein, if we wouhl have Lhein So clean was it oua in learning The bistoiinn himself was 
fallen olT among Die Englisli that there wein taught by Muster Peter, the son of Master 
^erv few on tins side of lluinbci who could Athelaicl; " from whom (lowed a copious stream 
ll'an‘^lato a letter fioni T.atiii into English, and I of lecii’iiing, aftci the Teutonic fahliioii, for the 
hch(‘ve not nuinv bei’oml ITumbrr, I composilioii of letters and veiaoft did nob dimin- 

ciuiiiot I'mieinlier a singlo one flOuLli of Die ish the leaining and praeLicr of sainging And 
Thames when I raiiio to the throne." But ho fai did theij i iile dirieieubinLe the boys from 
tins wa*, Init a loinpnrary .setback They ■‘’Idl nidiiiary boys that tliev walked, stood, loiid, 
Icjuned to lend English, and .so Alfied made and chanted biGicui t with as gi eat giovily as if 
ins own ti ail, sla lions Hr detn mined (hnt " all they woic nioiikh "Wheiiicr they were m ciioir, 
the vouLli of our Eiigli.sh freemen, ivlio me or iiiai chi iig in procession from school, they go 
rich enough, sliould he set In leniiiiiig until to choir and from choir to school ns if they weic 
Llievmr able to irad English, mid those nf(oi- legular eanons getting u]i to inidiiight nintins." 
wards Iimiii T.atiii wiio wisli lo eoiiliuiie in Lastly, Avbnii King llciiiy I ivisbrd to iiicveiit 
learning" He set Liie example in ins ow'ii the iirw^ Noimiiii loid of Warwick fioiu up- 
fa mil y, if tlio psciulo-'VsHei, Ins oloveiith-ceii- setting the constibutioii of the mother chiircli 
turj' bingiaiihei, is Lo be Lrusled, for lii.s in favor of a new chinch, h 13 writ confirmed 
eldest son and daiigliter, brongbl iip in Liic to the Ciiurcii of All Saints tlic school of 
courb, learned Lo read Enghr.h bonks,, and Wai wick as it was m the days of Edward the 
especially Saxon poems, while *' EUieb\nid Die Confessor. A. F L. 

3 "ouiigesL was sent lo Die Grain mar Beliool .'see Arn'orN'; Ar,FnLD, ANOLo-NoaMAN Dia- 
thoi'c, ivitli the children of all the nobilUy of the lelt and SciioouiooKSj Brde:. 
vm. I — K 120 
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ANHALT, DUCHY OF, EDUCATION 
IN. — iScO KMinilli, TvDUrM'lON IN, 

ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY — Our iml^nul 
I 111 1)11 1 stj when we w'lileh tlie heliiivior of Llie 
lower iiininiLli is to inti'i'iiret Unit liciiinior us 
if it were iipeuuiiiiuiicd Ijy thoiigliLs luul i‘iniH 
bioiis like those of Imnmn heiii^H Not mil3' ilo 
niilmiili hueni more iiiteri'^ihiii' to llie outiiiary 
observer if they lire thus luiniimisfeil, but even 
such vmtcis us J)ar\viii ami RoTimiies have 
wi.shcd Lo prove bluiL the annual anil the luimiiii 
niiiul lire very sninliir, their aim lieiii;^ lo sliow 
Llint 111 tliecoiii.se of cvuliiLioii no Hliuin bicuk 
has iiiLerveiicil lietiveeii the hm:h 4 ''<fc uevelop- 
niciib of unnniil iiilullntence ami the ui)]ieuniTice 
of luiuiaii hilelleut While the supposed facts of 
ftuiinal (jehiivioi were bein^; collei ted ineiely 
liy eliuuer* oIimh vtitums am( aueeihiLes of re- 
innilcublc aiiiinal uelion.s, liLlle lealraiiil of tliia 
liuuuiiui'.iu^ Lemlonvy was possible, Iml wiLU 
tile apjiliealioii of blic CTficrimnilut mtihud 
U Uve sUwly of sweU lwlw\.vu\v, iviv up^vo'vile Iml- 
ciicy niose, Tho earliest formal expetinienh 
ill Ibis liehl wrve iniule i>y phy^ioioKi-^l'i luthev 
than psvclioloi^Hls, ami tins faet, to|;eLhiT 
wilh tiie sneuliiiii euuLion uului'iillv iieeom- 
paii^viiiR (‘\m*L experiineiitaLion, led Lo Lius 
view Lhiil ei'i'ii the Minpiest foi mu of coiim urns- 
uc^s 111 [he lower uiiiniulh innsb not be iisMinned 
lo cMit ui)leH,sMich an ussiiinpLion H iibsolntely 
iieee.ssaiv Loeb in ISSS uuderloolL to nhow 
that when an itiiiimil seeks or avoids a eertain 
htiimiliis its aition is us fatally deleriuiiied liy 
tho sliiriiilns as the attraitiou of iron hv a 
magnet or the Riowlli of a plant by IirIiI The 
movuiiieiitof Ihe uniinnl is ii " Liopisni/' its iliiee- 
liou ilelenniiicd liy the fuet that Lhc animal 
is foieed by the action of tho Hhinuliis to take 
up a position where svmmetiical poinlH ou op- 
posite Miles of Its. hodv wall be equally si inn i- 
lalf'fL Thus the luuuuil docs luil move lowaul 
the htiiimlus because it "likes’' il, hut beeaiive 
iLh body is foiecd viUo MW h a luiMluiu Llvat il can 
move in no olhei way. Follow liifr I.oeb, oilier 
phy-i'ilo^isis, such as lUdh, hold U\al the 
behiLVior of all inveilebi alo animals ab least 
cwu Uw cxpVameil m\ ibi) auppo.wVion III at ibev 
arc eiilirclv tiucoiiscions, lunl main Lain that it 
is i cully niiposM\)le lo know unylhin|» iiiuniL 
the mind of llie low'd animuls in ireiieial Tlius 
ftiiiiiial psychoiof^y liiis, on bhifi view\ no 
claim to be icgarded na a science It i.s true 


lhal the hiiinuii inleiprelalinn of aiiinial be. 
liavior innsl be ubanchmed. (’aiefiil hliidy 
of mirh beliiiMor leveiils Us iimny points of 
dilTermiPc from liiunan coiiiliieb| and llio ua- 
Ijke I>o(Ij 1 \ HLiiieLiire, I'speeially M'lise-orRan 
tilnu'Liiie, of Ihij luwn uiiiinalH and man makes 
it cerLaiii that llio unniiul mind niiist Ijo unliko 
the human mind (hi the ruber luind, In art^ue 
lhal we eaii know nolliiiif; of the aiiinnd uiind 
lieeaiHu we eun iiovit rdiKervr* il directly, i^ to 
iiLluek llii' basis upun wliirli human psv'choloiry 
il«elf IV bw we eim have oiilv an UvibvccA uiul 
iTifereiiUal know li'il|*(^ of oilier liiiinan iiuikIs 
L iudi Kwyi^»\'alcd Uml we hlinuld infer the pres- 
ence of iTiind ill an iimnnil indv wlieii ils response 
to ii HlimiiUH hluiws the iidbienro of a funner 
aliiniiluH whieh ocdiiusl toKelher with the one 
now mjtinu this piieiiomenun ho eidhal *‘nsfbo- 
cirUive ineiiioiy " In one foim or anolher 
Huch nil mjlacnrc nj Ihr uuivud'a prusi iiirlriiflufil 
fi/Jnr run' lias been taken bv viuiom authoritirg 
as fiioof of mind Ihil Lhls 'mllnenee o\iHts 
in so Tiianv deirn-cs, esijeeiallv as lef^iirdi the 
lupulilv with wbieb an aniiiml is altiaded hy it, 
lhab ila pnielieul value as a niteriuii ih Miinll; 
and iiioi(*over its aliseiieo does not ])iovo tlint 
an annual is nniidless On llie whole, wc 
iijay rniy Lhiil llu! rMslenee of iiiind in the 
hiKhi'i' anniiab is iieiirly as piolmhie asilscxJht- 
eiiee in oiii fellow men, Lliat ihd'e is no point 
in the tnuimd kiundmn I a ‘low wUieli we cuu 
fpseil that II does mil exist; bill IhiiL tnir 
mfevenvi'S iet;uulim^ Us nature iwual lio ciiri'- 
fiilh I'liaideil 

AsTWWwwvyi; vwwsewwvMvcsM, hv the lower ivuhiwUa, 
there me two pniieipal wavs iii wlneli we may 
infer limL n ai> en sUmniurt luoibiieji a apis'llio 
Hensjilion in lla- luinnal niiml' liist, if tho 
aainiid reaiis lo Lind siinnihis in a inumnT 
dilleieiit fiom ils moile of iiindim; to other 
Hliiinili, and .serrnid. if il pijssessi s a i^peeiiil Mumo 
.sluieLiire w illnmL wliieli lejielmn tloes not ocrnr. 
These I wo lines of evidmiee leveal Llie followiiiR 
finds about tlie hense.s of (be lower iiminal.s 
Tin* eurlasL Neiise to be tIilieieiiliaLed fioin 
heiisihility lo ineeliaiiu ill emdai't is probably the 
fund M‘iise, hv whieli edible and noiusliblc 
Hiilistaiiees are cli.sliiu;iiislie[l. Tlie sense of 
flinell, deseeiided from Llie fooil MUise, nllaina 
IiirU development in eeiLum animals (l),_ni 
the iniiliiii; of insects iL appeals In l)e lespuii.sivo 
lo sLinuih Uu‘out!;li u kicuL dislanro; (21 inniiy 
annuals, llie iiiiL and the do|^ for m.sliuice, seem 
id lie Lo Hi\aly/.« eoiuplex amelK uh liiiuuui 
beini^s eaiinoL; (;i) in iiisecls, w'ho.se miiell 
ovpivwrt me the iwoMvbh' auteuiuv, HwieU navy 
111' a .spatiid si'ns(‘ i^ivini? nsi' to pi‘rei*]itions of 
form and ai/e. Of beniin^ Ibeie la bLLlo 
ev'ideiiee in inv'ei lebnilo aTiiiimls; HtiiieUiics 
wbieh were fonneriv leRiudid na lUidUoTv 
oi’ftans are now IhoiiRlit to he concerned witli 
|)i cserviim I'he hi dance of the body AiilhoYiLies 
dilfer with reffjiid Lo the exislenee of lieaniig 
even in lisli An imp or I mil t)ioi) 1 ein can- 
cel niiig the seiiHO of .sight Louchea the ev-islencc 
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111 an animal of tiiic color clis crimination. If 
nil niumui uiiparimtlv (lis Li 11^11 ishcs colors, ib 
may do so ns a loLnlly color-bliiul person does; 
Limb m, the colois may be sciiu ns dilTereiitshtt(lG.s 
of When, to disprove tliis supposition, 

wo snbstitiiLe foi tlic colons the Riays that a 
totally coloi -blind person aces in their place, 
and hliow bit at the animal can no I discriininaLc 
these, tlici’o sLiU remains the poasihihty bliiifc the 
annual may be eolor-hhnd, imb may sec m 
place of coloia pi ays ilincrent fiom and moro 
readrlv distinpUTsJiahlc than those seen by n 
color-blind human bciiip Fm instance, I hero 
IS evidence llmt red ig iiiiieh diirkcr to aomo 
animals lluiii lb IS to human be niRS The for- 
ma fciori of a I'isnal rrnape soeiii*j to he open dent 
on the p os ■session oil her of an cya with a loua, 
01 of the conipouiul eye found m arthiopocls. 
A icccnfc Dxpeiimcnbid test of tlic piescnce of 
an imaRc has subjected various a in in a la to the 
action of two sun re os of lipht of cminl in tensity 
but unofjual area: if an annual that naturally 
sccKs lipht pocs toward the souicc having 
gi'oator aica, it ia concluded Limb the area ia 
perceived iih such 

The moat in Lores Ling ijiicstion in animal psy- 
clioloRV IS that regal ding aiinmil mclhods of leat a- 
ivg. Jlroadly speaking, when a luiman being’s 
conduct IS inoddii‘d liy Ins pash oxpovicnoe, tins 
experience may function in either of two ways. 
'J'lie pel son niny bel\avo di(Vcrontly toward a 
pioionb all mu his hocauKo of pi’cvioiis ox- 
ppiioiice with it, iia when we recognize a for- 
eign word on heaniiR it Or a meinoiy image 
of a previously experienced sLimiilua may ho 
sngge.sted when the stiimdus ia nob aetiially 
piesenfc, a? irlnui we lecaJl a foivigii iroul men- 
tally. That animals leai 11 in the Hiab sense, 
with varying dcgico'i of rapidity, tlioro ia much 
evidence* they learii to chonsc .stimuli with 
which presumalily pleusnnt cxiioiicncca have 
been a.ssocialrd, to woik simple mechanisms 
by which they may obtain food or relcnsc from 
con fine 111 enfc, and to travcr.so certain paths 
lending in a simdar way to “ dc.sirablo '* rasulls 
Dub bheiDaro rcason'i foi thinking that animals 
mroiy show the second kind of Icniniiig, in- 
volving the 10 vivid of a memory idea of an 
ab.scnt ol>jcch Foi instance, (1) they often learn 
a movement very slowlyj only giadiially ceas- 
ing to poiform many aupcifluons movements, 
and at no point aecming to "get the idea" 
of the right movcincnt; (2) only in the easo 
of monkey g ia tlioro good evidence that they 
zaiiinic each other except in a blind, instinctive 
laHluon; an animal that does nob know how to 
get nub of a box by working a mechaiiiam is 
not helped by watching another animal per- 
foim the trick, (3) inatinctivc behavior tliat 
wouhl m human beings be accompanied by 
ideas seems not to bo so accompanied m animals, 
as when a wasp in feeding larvcc bitea olY a 
piece of fi larva's body and offers it to the same 
larva as food. On the other hand, the rapid 
learning of certain higher vertebrates, monkeys 


and raccoons, for cxamplo, makes it possible 
that they may possess memory ideas, althougli 
in fai leas measure than human bcing.g If 
it is thus doubtful whether the lower animal.^ 
have the jDower to form ulcus at all, it is evident 
that tlicy can make no use of abstract 01 general 
ideas in the huimiii scn.so of those tei ms, and that 
their "renaoning” processes must bo nidimeii- 
taiy The absence of liingiiage is in itself a 
siiflicient ohstaele to the development of abstract 
thought III the same way the emotional life 
of aiuiiials must he influciiccd by the limited 
function of i4loas m their consciousnc.'?.'*. 
While tliQ fund a menial luiman emotion.^, in- 
dividual and social, arc represented in the 
aiiirnal mind, they are necessarily profoTindly 
modified by tlic inability of their possess 01 s 
to reflect freely on the past and forecast clearly 
tile future. M F W. 

The mfluenee of animal p.sychology on the 
scicntiric study of educational pioces.scs hag 
been large First, the study of animals has 
concentrated attention on tlie fact that there 
arc dilfurunt metliods of learning, and the 
student of human education has seen tho 
impoitanco of diiatingui.^^hiiig between these 
dilfeieiit types of learning and the methods 
of cultivating them Second, it ha.s appeared 
with nil clearness that idcu.s and all ad apt at ions 
dcpciulcnt on idea.s me distinctly human. 
The relation of human cdiicalioii to such nntu- 
rnl nctiviLicsftH play, and to ingliuctiyc forms of 
behavior, is cleaily undci.stood only when the 
general relation is clcaily defined between activi- 
ties accomjmnicd by ideas, and activitie.s mde- 
poiulentof ideals Third, niuiiuil pflychology has 
funiiriied a field of cxpciimmitalion in which 
methods of studying mental development have 
been I cfi lied, and theae method.s have been sug- 
gestive to students of human mental dcyclop- 
iiieiil 
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principal crnlcr of louniiiifr in western JCnrope. 
Ilore lie^ wrote Ins woiKh on 7'rifJ/j, 77rc 
^maiamrian, Llio F?ccffoi« of Ihc IFiii, llie 
Moiwkown iiiui Lbe Pmslogion Diivon Ironi 
EiiRland, where William lliifiH bud in a 
inomonlof penitence iippomted him to the lonp- 
Vftcnnb 8CC of Cant ei bury, he wrole bus theo- 
ioF;ical wLii'lt Cvr Dcuh homo. Ansel jn boldly 
appealed lo reason to eslubhfih Lbe (Miriatiaii 
lIiGolofry, foiiuded; Lho medieval reallHiii {q e.) 
about which so many schotashR conlmveTHicfi 
were afLurwnrtls centered, elnboiatcd Urn iloe- 
tnuG of the Tvunty, and stimnlated the fi’vnU 
fill opposition of Lho no min a list ItoHeellin niul 
the couccpUiaUsl Ab^Uud (fj a ), The viRor 
and lucidity of bin arj^iniients not onlv aliniu- 
inted lua contempoturlej^, but affected Llic whole 
flubacqncnb development of pbilohopliv niul 
Cliristinn Ibcology. l\ li, (\ 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. — 'riii'acirncRof anlliro- 
poliittV devvln with the cbuinelerUtic.s nf mun an 
u Jiieiiiber of hoeiiil Hnnips. Al llie jireheni lime 
the Hi'uuie is treated fiom Ihrei' Liiidainciitnl 
piiiii(s of view. - the hJoloHiciil, ellinoloKicnl, 
wad lUidvns.'iuvl uuthvnpiAnny dcala 

willi the iiiiatniii^N and pliyaiolopy of llic body 
of mnu us foiuul in dilTerent races uml m ihHer- 
eiit Hrjciid groups of the Mime nice J'illin(iloj;ry 
deals prineipiillv wiUi Uie eusloiua, ludLUn- 
tioJiH, and belielH of |)iiiiiithe ]Jeo]jlc, while 
the Irealnieiil of inoie advatircd groups k 
Reneially Icfl In the htiuly of lii.slnry uikI 
Hoeiolocy The linguistic aspect of aiilhro- 
polo^v dealiH 'uilb the niiuijtlen laii^iiafi[CB of 
priirntiie pronle To tin se braiielics mnsL be 
milled the huIijccI of preln^toiie ui cliii'oloj?y, 
w'liicli, lioueMs, ih cloH'ly rrluleil to Llic Bludy 
of HiJijiiUdloKi and of etliiinlo^ry in the muuc 
way as |iidi'oiitnl(ij!\ is ichiLed lo Mie study 
orVuiiiK beiii|rH Tlie object of aidliU)]Kdoairal 
Htiidy is the ehici<lntioii of bioloj^ical mid psy- 
eboloKlcid law.s jroveriiiiif' the develojniimt of 
limn Ivlin I, iirnl llie recoiislnietioii of Llie jne- 
bistoi'ie bisloi v of i ivib/al ion, 

M'lie developineiit of iiul lii onolnj?v Is <|iillo 
remit, and consi'fiuently die mnijcct muh iiitro- 
flnced into Die rui'iiniliiiii of coilcgc.s and 
imiveirMtiih at n lute date U uppeivr.s bom 
the dcHCiiptnni of (In* lielil of aiil]iro|jolo^y 
Riven beie, Ibid the nllilmtioim of Liie hubject 
me iiminfold INiysical rinlhiopolORy is rlu.scly 
leUvleil to ImdiiRU'id hrdijcets, and, owior Ui 
the hociil] iiHpecl, from uhieli aiuitomioal and 
physiolo[;i<'ul i|uealuius lue trea.led| its iifillia- 
lioiis uitli medicine, )iin tieulaily Mitli liyaiciio 
und \mLU eductituin, uie uiui'ked. Tlic , study 
of etliiioloRv is chisely i elated mi III subjectH like 
psyflKihtRy and i»hilostjpiiy, and iH ovcn Lo a 
certain exleiiL coteiminoim with HOoiuloRy It 
aim) lijn veiy elose lelnlioiiH lo Hio study cif the 
histmy nf civilo/atioii Liiigiiihlie Htudie.s arc 
iiUiinately i elated Lo Die plnloJoRiciil depiiit- 
iiioiits of kiiowledKe aixl to llie hi.story of lilera- 
tiiir OwiiiR to the.*^e manifold anpecLs of Llie 
aeieiice of aiitliifumhinj , the LracliiiiR of the 
auhject Ims lieeii taken up fioin dififeient noiiil^ 
of view, aeeoidiiiK to the peenllar coinlilioiia 
of the ifiH till! Lion where it waa introduced 
The tiiHl Aineiicaii iiiHliliilioiiH in which 
Hysteiiialic Jiihtriielioii m uiitliioiinlopy was 
niLroduced w'ere llarvaid Hinvermty and 
(JIaik Cnlver.Hity, in IK.SK nnd JiSKl). In Har- 
vard llniverrtily, inHlriiiiliim in nnVhropoloRy 
was oiJRiiially prininrily archn'oloKieal and 
HomutoloRieal, Imeanfle it developed fiom the 
lYoik of the IVabody iSliisouiii of Amoricmi 
ArcbivoluRy, and wus (msed on the colic cUous 
cojitaincd in that inimeum. In Clark Uiiivcr- 
laz 
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aity, [Hibhiopology was iiiLrodiiccd na a l>r[inch 
0 / paycJioloRyj and conatsqucntly particular 
fltrcsa wns laid upon the soinatoloRical differ- 
ences of various races as a basis of the study of 
mental procc?vui3, and upon ibr paycUoloRicnl 
nspccts of cthiioloRical problems In Yale 
Uiuvcrsily Professoi' .Sum nr i (level oped nii- 
tlii'opoloRicnl Btmlies from Lho ]>ouit of view of 
flOcioloRy as an outgrow lb of tlic Department 
of Poll lie id and Social Seiciicep the /iisL course 
wna Riven in IflH.'i-lHSO The devc'lopment in 
CoVutidna Xh\we\:rtRy m New Yo\k w also clmt- 
actenstic of the different linea of approach 
from winch llio modern study of anthropology 
devclo])s lOthnoloRv was first introduced at 
that instibulion in in the Depmtmcnb of 

Psychology. About the same lime special 
courBe.s on the clevelopnicnl of the laces of 
Europe wei'o ealnblishcd m the Facully of 
Political Sciciiccj while in 181)0 physical an- 
tliropology wn.s in trod need in the Faculty of 
Pure Science In 11)02 anthropology had 
developed in Amciieau uuivermUeH m aucli a 
way that, of 31 univeraiLics and colleges of- 
fcriiiR more or lo.ss syBlcmaLio eourse.s in an- 
Lhiopology, It was alii hated with socioloRy in 
0, with philosophy in 5, witli psych oloRy in 
3, with geology and zoology in fi, with medi- 
cine ill J iuHtitiitioii In 8 infititiilions aiiLliro- 
pology was given without apccml afiiliaUona 
with othoi aiihjeets 

Anthropology as a Urtlveffilty Study. — As 
a iinivcr'^ity Htudy, antlnonoloRieal dcpiirl- 
menla mm to iriun expert atu dents of anthropo- 
logical .seieiiec Up to tlm pu'setil time theie 
IS not a Hinglo nniveisity in which the subject 
13 taugliL adequately in its erilirely, but dif- 
ferent aspeetH — nceording to tlie iiiLorc^sts of 
the repiesciUalivos of the d(‘partmeiiL — arc 
given dceideil piefeiGncn Thna in Ilmvard 
UmvoraiLy, Amcncim arcUwology ia rivcu 
decided pieforonco over oUior subjects; while 
in Coin HI 1)1 a Umvci.sity, A nun i can ethnology 
and IiiiRuisties ai'o lrcat(‘d more frequently 
Ilian other suhjccl^i Tho cloao afriliaLion of 
tlic Harvard (le)>ai tment with the Peabody 
Museum also briuRS it about that material 
culture IS lioatcd with great intensity, while 
the sopaiation of tho Aitunicnn Muaeiim of 
NaLuial History of New York from Columbia 
UmveisiLy IniiiRs it iihoiiL that psyeholoRical 
quesliourt are gwen ri outer pioiiunenco (^loiic 
n Hi lia lions lii'lwecm iirnminiH nnd iinivci'fliLie.s 
or collegeH cmhI in Iliuvnid Uinvciaity, Yalo 
IJnivei.sily, UiiivriHil.y of PeiiiiHylvama, and 
Ihc UmveisiLy of (hdifninia, to a h^Hser extent 
in th(‘ Uiiivi'i.sily of (Iliinigo In (’oliiinbia 
UniversiLy and in the IJnivcrmLy of (JliicaRO 
tliGic IS 11(1 Cornuil relation between tho laigo 
miisoum.H of these oiLica and the iinivcrHities. 
Up to tlio iiiesenb liiiie gradnule work in aii- 
tlironology is caiimd on paiticularly at Colum- 
bia UniversiLy and Ilarvaid UnivorMby, to a 
Icaa extent in the University of Chicago and 
in the Univcrtiity of Cnlifornia, while less 


(?x^tendcd graduate woik ih done in a number 
of other Jiistitutiona, 

It would geem that the ultimate organiza- 
tion ol Rradunlo work in anthro])ology will 
ncccauilatc n aomewhat diircrcnt arrangement 
of these studies than what is found at the 
picaciit time in any American institution It 
HCciTifg partmularly necesanry that the working 
nntliropologiHt nhonld apccinlizo in one of tlie 
three important lines mentioned before, while 
the two other subjects should be subsidiary 
bo bw pm\cipuv\ Bbwdy The equal pTopavation 
foi these bhiec branches is paitioulaily diflicult, 
because the methods of approacli of physical 
anthropology and of linguistics are so entirely 
distinct, and seem to attract quite dilTcrent 
typea of mind. Somatology deals, on tho 
whole, with small differences between dilTcrciifc 
types of man, and requires, for this rcoaon, the 
application of refined biometrical methods, 
which ar (2 based on the study of biology and of 
inathcnialics, Lincuiatica. on the other Imnd, 
requires a thorough philological trainmc such 
na at picscnb can be attained only in dcpnrt- 
mciits deni mg with Indo-European languages 
It anpeara, therefore, that for teaching purposes 
the biological aspect of nnlhropology should be 
iiHSOCiatc(l with biological dcparlincnta; tliat 
the liiiRiiiatic .study should be aasociatod with 
philologicnl departments; while Llie anthropo- 
logical depai’tincnt, properly speaking, should 
devote most of its energies to the study of eth- 
nology Obviously n rigid classification of n 
aciencD which occupies bo cxicnaWe a border- 
land between n great variety of ficieiiccs will 
never be poasiblc, but tlie peculiar chnr- 
ncter of niitliropology at any university will 
always depend upon the particular interests 
and nmtliods of the inetrucLora 

Modern dovclopmont of a number of &ciciicea 
iiulicatcs very clearly that authropo logical 
method.*! maybe applied to advantage in many 
pioblcm.s, and thi.s will lead iiicrca'iingly to a 
demand for anthropological iiistriiotion, which 
will give the student a griisp of certain kinds of 
anthiopologicnl methods Thus the hygiene 
of childhood leads to numerous questions, which 
can be solved onlybyanthropornctrical methods, 
nnd which must be npproaelied with a knowl- 
ccIrc* of the application of anthropology nnd 
flociology, (iSoo article on Guo win ) In a 
Bimdav way the Btiuly of the early develop- 
ment of civilization brings out even moio 
ch'nrly tho preat importauco of the pgyehe- 
logicnl jirobleins of anthropology as well 
ns the res id Is of inquiries into prehiatono 
arcliffology. The futiiic development of an- 
thropology as a university study will have to 
servo iiol only the purposii of training the an- 
tlnopoloRi.st, but also of giving opporliinity to 
atudonta of other Bcicncca to acquire a knowl- 
edge of anthropological mcLhoda, so far as these 
may bo required by them. 

Anthropology as a College Study. — Many 
American colleges liavo introduced full couraca 
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or imi'Liiil rouiHCfl lU aiilliroiiulopy. Tin' r^'U- 
ornl LcjiidcTicy .sreiiis Lo In' lo iilili/t* llic auli- 
jccL iimlLrr of iiiiL|ii(hh) 1 orv U» (li-vi'lnp Llio 
iilua of lh(‘ evtilutuMi of nioili-iii sot'iolv finiu 
liriiiiiLivo ftnim Tlu-se mini'a iiiv Rriiriiillv 
d(M!livc‘, niid llu'ii' ronrliilmii nilli oilin’ hu 1»- 
jcdH IS iiol very iiiLiiiiaU*. IL wniilil hh'Iii lliiit 

Llio ROiicial runclion (if ii 

would lit‘ Lo Rivo Lo Liu* sIihIpiU il \\iiki'i mi‘\v of 
lii.HLai'y Lliriii oait lu* ohluiiual fioiii u ('oiiaiiltu'u- 
tioii of the laL(‘r liisLory of llu* Kuioiu-aii uicc 
nloiK*, and llial a Line (i))|)iiTialion of Uir air- 
nificftiiroor lilt* arldcviuiu'ids of oiir oi\ iliziilioii 
111 I'l’lalion lo Lho lu'luovniu'iilrt of oIIut rari'i 
can 1)0 aLLiihiod Tlu‘ chsi'iiUoI ililliciiUy in 
tiic cHc'cLut Ufio of lUiLliioiioloRy for llir.^o pui- 
l)0'?i's iicii 111 the far I I ha I Llic colh'KO hiudoiil 
can liui'dly he led heyoml tlic iiuhsl Roiioial furls 
of Llii.s scicncr, and LhiiL coiisiuiiii'iillv Liu* coii- 
ceiiliiiiion of Ins uLlriiUon upon llu' Huhji'cC is 
iiiadciiuiilo II iiiirIiI seem lliat llie iiKlliod 
winch linn l)(<cn deviloprd iii u uiiinhei of iiiHli- 
LuLions, of iiLili/i)UR [lolhropoloRV us nil mil o- 
duclioii In fjoini-lustorieal coiiiHC.^p is iiioro 
promising; huL il is m'tuinlv iim'hsuiy LliiiL 
llie afliUiiLioiiH hehveon Lius siilijert and other 
reliiLcd snhjenls .should he inioh* closer Lliuii 
they arc at llio piesoiit lime. 

Elementary and Secondary Schools. — ^Aforc 
or lesH aucceswfiil ntlcmiils have been luuih* 
(luriUR llic hist fifleen yeai.s to iilill/e (ho 
resnlhs of aiiLhrojioloRy for llie pui poses of 
clem (jn Lai y and M'condiiiy educfiLioii For 
boiuo linm much aLie.ss hns heeii laid upon 
tho tlu’Oiy of rcenpiLuliitioii (.see (’in.Tiriiw 
Erooiijj iiecciuliiiR Lu whudi llic develupiueut 
of the child hIiouKI follow in n wav Hie Reiieriil 
evolution of civili/.aLion; so Unit the nreiijui- 
tioiis of Lho yoiiiiR child alinnld he himilar lo 
tlio manifestaLiona of life ainoiiR jiiimilivc 
people, while with ineroiisiuR aRO Llie coin- 
ploMly of occupaLioiis should iiieieiise m a wav 
coniparahio Lo the dcveloiiiiieiit of c id Lure I 
believe Lhia point of view has been essenlially 
discarded, while at the .same tune the iiielina- 
tion remains of ntili/iiiR anthmpoloRieai inate- 
lial ill the caily alngcs of iimiiual tiniidiiR and 
also ill connection wiLli the tcnchinR of ReiiR- 
rnphy, hiatory, and liLeraLiiro In sccoiidniy 
schools tho aLLcmpt has been made to develop 
the foil lid a Lion of history on an autluo])oluRi- 
cal hnais; and there accina liLLlo doubt that ii 
much hroador view of the dcvclopnuuit of ho- 
cioLy can bo attained by payiiiR alien Lion lo the 
cniliefit hIsLory of invenbidii, to Lho conLnlni- 
Lioiis made to our civilization by dill erent races, 
and lo Llie, contiibiilious of man and wuinan 
bo the ad van CO of civilization. P, Ii. 

ANTHROPOMETHY. — See GnowTH 

ANTHROPOTOXIN {Mpatno^, man, and 
To^uf'u', poison). — A term used by the older 
German investigators to indicate the poison 
supposed to exist in expired air. Ileccnt in- 


ve.stiRAlioii.s by HerRcy fiul Lo liml jui'^iLivn 
inmif Ilf uiiv 'scjiulde oiruiiU' poison in c\]uied 
uir, uml indieulr llitit Liu* Inul rfleels due to 
iiinniLilaled iooiuh iin* rliiidly onusiil by Lhc 
esliiuue heal, iiiirus oralde eouilUiujis of lui- 
iiiiilily, and lu'ihiips (hr bud oiIoih, uiul s(‘vi‘ral 
uLlu'i fueloil, u roriohoi iiLed moie rC' 

nmlly by Lin* iiivesLiRuLioius of Ibuil in Hu'.s- 
laii W II 11. 

Sre Am 01-' I'liu S( iiodi.ioMjM ; (’autio?; 

DiUXIDI:, Hl.ATlNlJ ANIJ \ r,NTll> VTiflN. 

AWTIOCH, THE SCHOOL OF.— Aiibocli 
wa.s founded not hniR ufler M()(i ii.c , ami even 
III pie-('liiisLiuii (iiiieH was n'lidualcd as a 
eeiiLiT (if iiilelli'etuiil life In Hie fuuitli een- 
tuiy A I) It WHS (he lliinl eilv in iiii)Hir(aii( in 
the W’oilrl, and (he In'.! of (be llrmiiiii hhopiic 
ill (he I’AiHl, (111(1 was a fuiiiouH sent of.sophi.sLienl, 
or (nutiJi'ieid, htudy Tiie inusl i»f oiir Infmnin- 
lioii almut (lie Mi iuiol of Aidioi h is (jhtiiiiied 
from Lilniimiu, who was a nalne of lhc eiLv, 
u Lraehei Llime fioin IM I (o (hi* ^ ear of Ins 
deuLli, dill, uml one of Hie most fun ions soph- 
iHlrt (i f (('iiehi'M of nniloiv) of Imh lime 
Tluue seeiiiH Lo lonr lii'en uL Aidioeh in Llic 
foiirLh eeiiLury a u u fairly well oiRaid/ed 
HeliiHil h\.sleiii Th(‘ school (nillcil a yo/uJ?, 
choru'i) of w'hieh Liliuidus was Llie head eoiii- 
piised, besides liimsrif, four "ilictois'’ fscein- 
imrIv leiirluUH of tin* more eleiiieiitury oi Leeli- 
luenl side of oiiilory) and at least one " Rraiii- 
niuriau," as widl piuhaliiy, at one lime a 
Lonelier of I.iiLin ami u Icuehci of law hhieli nf 
these, US well as Lihiuiins liiiuself, was iii 
mvipt of iiu uflinid saltiry (vNliieli in the cu^u 
of Llie uiidoi L(‘aeh(‘iH W’uh paid by Llie eouiicil, 
and 111 the enH(* of LibaniuH came puiLly fioiii 
AiUioeli uml parllv fioin Pliieiiieia), and they 
reecl^e(l then uppoiiiLiiienl fioiii Llie loeal 
eouiieil, labiinius'K position was an iiiipeiial 
emlowunenl, us n show'ii by (he fiiet (liuL purl of 
luH .salary eiiine from oiKsah? (be ciLy. That 
Iheie wTie nlher sehouls of Lhe .sort aL Aiilioeh 
ia iiiohahle, poHsihly, liowevei, thiu W'aa the 
only rhetor leal hcliool Llie iiu'iiiheifi of whieli 
received Lheii appoint men L fiom, uml wei e iiaul 
by, tho hi ate 'riieic may have been a acliool 

of plulosojjlior.H, as Lheie was in Llic neiRlibor- 
iiiR town of Ajunneu, uiid tlieie weio probably 
.so It 10 piivalo Hchools with fowtu in.s true tors 
It is mlnin ihub Llieie wen* oilier oflieiid 
HOiihiuls at AiiLioeli, bub w bother they w'ere the 
Heads of He1iool4Hiui]lai bo tli(‘hebool nfliihaiiiiifl 
is iioL know'll. Two of Llusse onieial KophiHLs 
piolmhiv oceiipiod ehaii.s whhdi weio im])orially 
en do well 

Apart from the hcIiooIn, there were oLher. 
iiulivuiunl, Leachcra of vanouH Rindca, who Jiail 
no ofliemi nppointinenL. All Lhosc, ioRcllier 
with llic Hcliools abovo mentioned, oonsiiLuLcd 
what may be called the Helmol of Aiiliuch, 
and of Ihis fichool — nob Biiu]>]y of ilia ow'ii 
corps of rhetois — Lihaniufl wns bead Tjic 
full dcLails of his ofRcial rclulion to the various 
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icliool'i niitl L(fiLrh(‘rH (wmnol mib 

il o(i III tf’ M'diiH Lo liftvi* Imd Home 
/roniTLil ovt'isi^'lit of iii/ilU'H iiorlaiiiniK in the 
Luftclicr.s iiiid si'liooln (pF llio dL\, huljjrf-fc lo 
Ilia (lii'cdiijii nf llio iiiiiiiiniml ('iiiiiinl uiul llio 
Kjn|)(H'or, iind lio arlcil uh llir iinmUiim'cc' of 
(“oiiin'il iiud LciinhaiH in llu’ii di'iilinf's amIIi 
oacli oLliur IIo Hiniii'lMiU'i Inu’licru 

to rci'dvo ripptiinl/iiioiil fnim LIki nly, fliul Iih 

illfluOlH'O WIH Hllflinoul/ lu MM! nil* III LniH'H ml 

inciojiHo of huhti’y fur ii \\y viiLuo of 

Ins jiosiLinn an hoiid of Llir Schnol uf v\iiti()rh 
LiliariiiiH was I'ulli'il “ I'lii* SopliisL of Antintli ” 

Tlio rciiloi of iinivoinily lifo iil Antioch 
fiociiis Lo luLVt* Ijfori LIh* Afii'-ouin, liiiL LiIjuiiiih 
au(l lus ciii'jis of lisudiiMH find ronins in Llio 
ft Dll a lo lion HD Tlio Hclinols nf AiiLioeli la Llio 
fourth cunLiiry dnnv stiiilDiiLH fioin nil parlg 
(if Ahia Am IIh; foiiiLh mitiii’v wnrp nUj anil 
Inw and Laliii iHiirpoiI in Iho ptppnliir 
tlic nlncD of ( ii vv\i, I'lnui •>! of llicsc Milijrcts were 
(>'ital>ljiluMl III Aiitinrli ^V(‘ kiio\s lilllo iilpoiil 
Llio Hcdiool III till* (iflli iM’iidiiv, huL Llirn* is no 
doiiht Limb i In*loi ii-iil hlmlioH (Icrlmccl nb 
AiUnndi Llioiij as L]i(*y did LliroiifdioiiL Die 
uasLoni pfirL of Du* einjnir J, AV II W. 

nefcrencQ! — 

Wai.don, JpiiiN tv II Tftf I’jmfrMfKM ff ^Ijicanf 

d'n’iLf fNi’w Yurk, 1111 )') ) 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, 
OIIIO — Eoiiiiili il in USr>‘2, w illi IIoiw \ laiiii 
as fii'.sL ])i'(‘dd(*iiL Till* oolIcKo is noinirLai laii 
nnd coodncaticiiiid The insliMilioii lius )iml 
some of till- in OH t noLalilo Anim'hnui i diipuloi h nii 
tho fnculLy iib oiio lime or niioLlu*! Tlie four 
colle(;o buildiiigM ui(* hiluiilrd on a pictin 
canii)iifl, tWTiiLy in’i'es in rxleiil Ear iiii iii- 
HtiUition of its Hluiidiiip AiiImjoIi fiiiiiisli(’« an 
uduciitioTi nL a vmv elK’ap riiLe, hLinlcnilV 
expenses av(*niKmff all out SI 50 ii year Pre- 
paratory, (ioll(*Ke, i*iimii(M*iiiij!5, norniid, fliiiiiiiKT 
Hcliniil,and niUHio depai biiieiilH ui e niniiiliLi nod, 
AdiniM'iion in by fi(‘itifit:iile from an uroreiliLod 
hi^h school or liy an exaiinnaLioii rci|\ilriiij{ 
lifLccn units. l^eRices arr Riven in rlassirnl 
and flcieiitirio eouiscs. The eoiirsp m civil 
cnginecriiifT may l)e (lompIcLod in two years 
or taken ns port of Ific pollefio eoiii^o Tlio 
Yolnc of the iiliml ih alioiit SI 15 , 000 , Uic pio- 
ductivo eiulowinoiit ih SIO^OOO, iiml an luml 
iiiDonie about S 0 * 1 (}f). Tlieie an* S profeia’sord, 
1 (iKscndate piofessor, nnd 1 iiistnioloi’M in 
tlio facility. H J) 1 'Y‘Sh, LL.J) , Ih Llio prcai- 
dcnl. 

neforonco; — 

lIuiiiiBJJ-, 0 A. Horace Hlanu in Ohw, a iluthf <i/ tht 

ajiphcatiOJi a/ Im ptih!tc achaol ufcnla (a t(iUc(je ad- 

Triifiialroaflji. (New York, lUOO ) 

APHASIA. — A dini cully or nn iiiabilily, 
duo to cerebral di souse, ( 1 ) Lo uiulorataiKl one 
or more of the forms of ONpres.siiiR ideas, and 
(2) to produce tlio upproprinte mav omenta for 


idea expression, m nii iiiclhnlii/il who Imd been 
ilLIc to vindei.sLiiiul nnd to evpir'-s Ins iclen.s 
It ivill l>ti .seen that Lliis definition docs nob in- 
clude till* inability of tlio iilinL to express ideas 
or lo nil del .stand Llieiu, iioi dots it include Dig 
iimkilily of llio iiiieiliicated lo imdorslniiil 
c'C'rlaia forms of cvpiessuni, cq, piiiiLiiig, 
xvuhng, i‘le,, or Iheii' iiuibilily ici exp loss ideaa 
111 nil Llip ways in wliieli uii cdueaLed iiidividLial 
inuy. 

Ill ISO! bi'ocii repoilcd the coiidilion of the 
hi am of u pnlioiil limb had been iiimblo to 
hiaiM'lf by nu'iuia of vocal speech, nnd 
h 1 lowed 1,1 lat the left hGiiimpboic had been 
diseased anteriorly, especially in the thud 
frniilal ninvolulion This lopoit and Lbo 
rc'pcJils of Ml 1 1 sequel it .siinilai studios soon led 
to Ihe RtMieial adoplicin of Lbo bolief that the 
l(*fl Uni (I fioiilid o oar olii lion of Lho ecicbiiim 
is I lie M'lit or lbo con Lor for motor finer eh Ab 
UitcT ilules or 111 ike (lescribod Lhe oil meal 
fcji'iii of ai»liaMii in wdiich lho individual is 
iniiilik* L(j imdorstiiad ylml is .said Lo liiin, nnd 
ICih'.iiiaul lliaL lu wliieh llieie m an imibiliLy 
to imilci sLaml tlic iiieaimiR of wiitLeii [iiiil 
l>iiiiled XV Olds Siiico Lhe so early film lies many 
cliliVu'iiL Ifiiuls of aphtisia have lieca di'scribod 
a nil llio unaloniical loeali:{iiLiuii.s nro ns nu- 
mermis an the foi ins 

(’crlaiii vaiictuNs of aplmsin. have hccii 
hriohy iiionlioiiod above: motor aphasia, the 
innhiliLy lo elicit tiic coordiiiuted movciiionla 
of the vocal apimrntiis m'ce^siuy for the pio- 
diidioii of I 50 UikIs Ihafc have ulon ineniimRs; 

7 p onl dift/j] 01 i/iH'iOJ); aphn^irt, Llic ab'sejica 
of or tlio dcfieioiicy in the tibibly lo associiitc 
HOiindfj with idoaa; find verbal bliiubicss, or 
ult'xia ((j.v.)f tho loss of the power to read 
iiiulcrfiLii lull ugly w'lml is w'littca or iiriiitcd 
III luldiLioii to blioHC III nro fieqiieiit forjiih, the 
followiikf]!; n]iliahic condilicnm inivc been dc- 
Hciikd agiapina {(iv), Die Io.sh of Ihc ability 
to cxprcfsfi oiie’u ideas in wiitiiifr; a/inma (g.a.), 
tlic loss of the iibiliLy to nncleiiiLaiKl music 
iiH such, nsoimbohaf or (\syihlwtu (7.1;.), the 
defect 01 hialnlity of ])ioilucti()u or of uiidcT- 
Htuiiiliiig of iiiovcmcut.s evpiesMUg idonsj eg, 
Kcalure, opruMa (^.l' )■ the inability to np- 
l)i’ecial (5 lliD forma of objeebs and to properly 
11.4c Ihcni , paraphasia or jatgun aphasia^ tho 
viHC of wroiiR woids or of uonsense sound.s for 
tlir expic'ssioii of ideas, /fpao.vui ha.s nt timca 
been use cl ns a .synonym of fit^msory apliasmj 
uphanid (</ y.), and aphonia (q.v.) 
are aoiiuduiicfl used fm motoi aphasia; and 
fi.soiaa liii*) uL Limes been employed ns a syn- 
onym of fiplmsui (general). 

Tlin H3''ni|) loins in the moic eominonly ob- 
HGi'vcd Lyiass of nphn'^ift are grouped in the ac- 
coiiipaiivinR table, aiul thoio arc added the quite 
gcincrnllj' lulinittrd coiebral localizations coric- 
RpoiuliiiR Lo the different types of this disoidor. 
I''i'Dni thus table itwdH be seen there arc well- 
inaikcd differences in speech ability nssociated 
with diacasc 01 destruction of different parts 
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tauld or ayMi*TOM8 in difpkiiknt i ohmh of ainiahia 

(CowniHi II i^aoM V\uioua Moiriii'i h) 
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of tliQ cercbrnl cortex or of the iimlGi’Iyinp nsso- 
emtion fibcig. It should be noted, however, 
Limb in n\oaLj if nob in nil, eases of aplmHia Ihe 
speech (liflordcr is not so simple na iihrIiL he 
inferred from the prccodiiiR pfiraRmpiis niul 
from tile Iftblc II socnis likely lliiil himplc 
cases arc LUg exception end tlini careful in- 
quiry will diacloso a comhintiLioii of defects. 
aliQwmp; a marked cUminulKm in quo or two of 
tho normal spree li ahiliLios (sensory or moloi). 
[At this poinL it is well to mention Hint a cer- 
tain flcliool of iieuioloRial.s (led by V Mane) 
denies the existenco of special forms of ajihasia 
and of sop mate cercbrul locnlizatinna for dif- 
fciont speech abihlies, and it nLLenipls to ex- 
plain all Buch eases on the basis of a demon tin 
(For thia point of view sec the work of Moiitiei 
givoii in Llic bibliography below.) Tho value 
of ill is destructive work of Mann niid of lus 
pupils appears to bo largely a critical one, in 
that it calls alLcntion to the inadequacy of 
previous paychologienl nnd aiiatoniical ob- 
scrviitiona.) 

The history of the aphasia doctrine la an ex- 
cellent example of the popular method of psych ol- 
ogi/iiTig, for nppaiontly it haa heon tacitly as- 
aumed that the annlyais of men till s^nn^itoirLH is 
extremely simple At fir.st tho spcecli nssoeiu- 
tion inGchaiiiann was divided into anihorv niul 
motor, and at the present time this division la 
still deemed satisfncbory by some Later each 
of Lheso Roneral forms was fiiibdivided into 
two; the sensory into visual nnd auditory, and 
the motor into vocal and writing TJint on 
the psychological side such a division does 
not represent the fncla is evident when an 
nnalysia of speech function is undertaken 
The ways in which ideas may be conveyed arc 
greater than four, and it requires no great analyt- 


ical skill to xliow that a dn7rii does not exhaust 
the piolmbilihcH In uny iiidii ulual who is sub- 
preted of iiii aequirod spcci li drfrrl Lh(‘ following 
IS llio ininiiiiuin of ciinditioiih Llial hIiouIcI be 
mvc.stigiitod to (Icijioiihtralc n di'huile dtslurb- 
anro of the Hpcccli iiii'chaiiimn, - - 

(1) Yoluiiluiy spcTili, llu* iihilily of the iiidi- 
vidiml to iiiako hiH niuilH kiunvii, lo cany on 
a nmvciHiUioii, etc , (2) iciifliiig ahnid printed 
and wiiLtrm wnids, that tbcir may be obtained 
an idea of the iihilily to a-'^HociiiLc visual and 
motor, (3) leading (not iin'fssurily aloud) 
prill led and wriUim wohIh and imlienliiig by 
aetioiiH (Hpeeeli oi by aini.s, legs, elr.) that tlic 
hoiihalioiiH ut‘ie iinder.slnod or uiipimnLud; 
(-1) writing fnnn copy (eoiuieelioii beiwTcn 
visual aiul iiiotoi); (.'i) willing fioiii ihclntioii 
(roiiiieeLion liolw'oeii iinditoiv and iiioLor), 
(fl) wnliiig fipoiitanoou^ly, (7) lepealmg w'ords 
llial aie spoken (euniifi turn hetwern nudi- 
Lorv aiul iiiohn), (K) undei standing of spoken 
language, us shown by I he iilnht.v of the in- 
dividual 1(1 icHpoiid 111 an apiiropiialo man- 
nor, (0) iPt'ORiiilioii of (jbji'clH and their use, 
as iinlieiited hy llie jdnlily of the iinlienl Lo 
Lake an obieet in the linnd, foi oxuinplc, or 
to look a I It, (Me , and In show hv aelion how 
llie parlieiilar (ihjc'oL is lo he used, (10) iianiiiig 
of olij(‘c;tH; (II) KHsoeiuUou of niiine Lhat is 
aeim or Imiird with iin olijeel lhal ih smised 
through visual, imdilorv, tueLiial, olfiielory, 
gusUitoiy, or the no- called stiueugnn.slie seiiRLSS 
Aliy on(» of Lhrso Hpeeeli iisHoeiiiliouH iiui^ 
be wanting, and there are niiiny po.ssilde conibi- 
iialioiiH of diHoi del s, ns lias been iiidienli’d above 
The conihniecl disoidiwH are, as haa been said, 
ino.st common, and, poHsiblj*^, the sole clinicul 
forma, Foi diacussion, however, we ahnll ausumc 
the occurrence of the simple types and give 
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their aimtomiciil eoiTclatcs. Tho dcflcription 
of tho anatomical localization ol apccali fimc- 
LioiisJ limy well be iiiLioduceil by a brief general 
coiisitlGiation of the relation of the Jiorvoug sys- 
tcin to mental atntes 

NcuvoloKists, ]>hyHioloKiHL3, and moat psychol- 
opiftLa aHHiuuu fi>r the cercbrain a niullipUcity 
of fmiclioji, with the caimeiLy for uiiificalion. 
All the fiinctioiiH Lliut Llin ceiehruiu 1ms may. 
for convenience, lie classed as heiiaory, motor, and 
asancmLionnl (See for full ilolail the aiticlo 
on tho NnuvouiS iSysrinr, eapeeially that deal- 
ing with the Gcrebi'Uin.) All of Lliesc fiinctioiifl 
aro mediated thiuugU ilw c<ti’ebral eurtex and 
the cniinccting fibers or through the colleetioiia 
of cclla in ccitain iilaces, which eoHcctiona aro 
called basal ganglia. Tliu collccUoii of ccIIh 
mailing up the basal gaiiRlia may for present 
pnijioses be disregarded. Wc iniiy nay that any 
definite collccUoii of cortical colh or of fihois 
ditVcia ill Cunetiou from all oUvev eolleotioiia, 
nltliough all 111 e croHS-connoeteil and in the most 
intimate aimioniianl and functioniil lelalion. 
This is tho general groiiml from which all the 
aiiatoniiGal localizations of speech fmictiona 
arise 

On tho psyclinlogical side, the nspects of 
speech are aensovy, moloi, nml assocmtionnl. 
These thieo gioiips may be fiirthei subdivided 
into' sensory — visual, auditory, gustatory, 
tactual, olfactory, ['Lc , motor — vocal .spcGcIi, 
wiiting, gesture*, the produelioii of print or of 
oLlmi syiniiols, etc, and association — the 
CO nil eel ion between any two or more of Lhu 
scuKiwy and molm idomi'*nls li'aeh of fcUehe 
arbitrarily divided eleiniMits i.s conceived to 
have ii scat or to liave iLh eeiiLiu’ in Home jiiirb 
of the cerebium (similarly arlutraiily divided) 
The noiiiial .sjieeeh funeliun pcidstH onlv so 
long as the sepaiiite brain areas are intact and 
the conneetinii.s iiiibiokeii If any aieit l)c- 
ooines diseased iiy reuson of heinorrlmge, 
the elioking of an aileiy, or fioin any other 
kind of injury, rertain funetions Mill be inter- 
fered with, liiit it Will 1)0 possible to have coi- 
tain othei functions carried on in a normal 
in aimer Thin it is niLli the speech eentora 

and then ennneelitms If tlieeeiiUn.s be affected 
cert ail I defniile fnnrlions will he lost or iin- 
pjuied, and if the assoeialioii Inicls are iiUgi- 
fered with, Mime will be lossei of speeeli, but 
of dilTeieiU kinds to the In.ssei oh.served aftoi 
(loNtruelKm of the eoilieiil lueas, hecaii.sc the 
cnnnecLioiiri have been broken iiitliov than tlio 
storehouses Lesions of iippropnale portions 
of the cerebrum may re.snU, LlH‘rerore, in n 
iiuinhei' of dilTerent kinds of apImHin, Miiiple 
or CD in pics, d upending upon the location of 
Llie injury and upon Llie mimber of “eoiiters" 
or connections " Involvi'd The fine going tnlilo 
gives the symptoms in ten of the rathor simple 
unconiplieaLnd aphasias, ami it is pos.siblQ from 
this table to reeonstnirt ofcherH m which the 
combinations of aphasias aiu rcpie.sciiLcil 
Tho cerebral localizations of the simple 


apliosiaa arc noted in tlie tnblQ, and aoniG of 
them arc ehowii in tho accompanying diagram. 
In addition, there arc given the location of 
certain leaiona nob productive of apJiaaic coii- 
ditionfl. It will be noticed that the so-called 




IlluHtraliiif; Uio locnhziilioi) of corticnl lirnin legions 
pradunLivc iif uplnisins and alhcr dufccla (a) Tho 

f ;riif*rnl IfjrahziitifJii of llir Hpcrcii coulora, ACCordioR Lo 
Joji'niic TJip uroas-hii idled porlioiis arc lliosc mosL 
lulumlolY coms's-uul YTvlh Uw svicppU hmcUons (b) 
Local iz II tioh of a bloutl riot that iiroclut'cd a himpic motor 
npliUHia (Holt liki*'*!) (c) Lqsioh of corU-x, nroduclivo 

of pwdiu'iil liliiifliicss (d) Aimloniinil lopiuizalioii of 
11 lu'iioii 111 Ji rase of iilcxm (Ihckj. (c) Corlicftl tlrsLruc- 
tion, prodiidiv'c nf \\ord-dcufnc "4 m^crnicko) CO Lo- 
cal iz [it inn of cysL, rciusiiin Hiasin of liojul iind eyes, ^vil|i- 
out apliiisui (S(iirr) ((/) Lcfilnn ciiU*’iHK astcrcognoaia. 
(/i) Lesion L'uiising i)aiul3tiia of hand and arm, 

motor aplijisiafs (vocal and writing) aic due lo 
Ic.sioiis of Llio frontal lobe on the left side, close 
to the centeis for Lho movement of the right 
hiiiiil, arm, and face, and that tho .so-called 
hcnsory aphasia centers holder upon the 
sensorj" areas in the nosLcrior poi lion of the 
henhsphero The subeorLical aphasias can- 
not be rcjirefienU’d on tliih diagram, but the 
location of the lesions causing tJiese coiHljtion.s 
may be madn fairly well if the motoi flpcech 
con tors are connected by Imc.s 'viLh the sensory 
aroiis, and le.siona siipposrtl to exist at some 
nor I ion of the lines w’hicli arc draivn. It will 
ijc noLicoil thnli many of tho lines appro acii 
the part of the ccrehiuni called the Island of 
lleil, aiul m this region wc do, in fact, find 
many Icsiona causing aphasias of the subcorti- 
cal varieties. 

In no ease of aplmsiadue to nuilatci al ceicbral 
lc.sion is speech entirely lost, a certain amount 
of ability to iindcrslnnd, if )t be a sensory 
nphasiit, 01 ability to yoealizc, if it be a motor 
npliasia, remains. It is possible to show tlinfc 
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EOiuc thiiiRa arc uiuloi'HLood or boiiic Lliinga 
me said in a proper niannrr, niul this cuiulilion 
h hiippohcd by some to he due to the fact lliiiL 
the left heinispheic is not cMitiiely Lhc m'uL of 
tlic phyfiioloKJt^t»l proeesfos that make up fspeech 
iihiULy, Imt Uuil the ri|z:Ut lieinjhpheie takes ii 
pint, blioiigh mLlier a iiiinor one It also is 
well known tluit Uierc is capacity for 

leeiUiriitioii of aplin'uc.s, ami this reeihicution 
liiH been supiiosed to Luke place thioii^dk the 
inlev^enUou of tlio I’n^UL luilf of the eercln'uuu 
The lilUu uaicful woik Lhal has been puhlished 
outlie piueess of leeduciiLiun indieiiLes LhiiL iL 
knkc.s place in Lhc same muiiiUT us docH the cdii- 
raliuii of an individual not picviou.siy Liaiiii’d iii 
th\h pmtieulav 

On LliG side of cdiiralion iho Ktiidy of iho 
speccli distiirbaiiecs kiioivu undei Lhc (rciinal 
Lei 111 of aphasia \h of eonsuleialilc inipoj liinee. 
The analyhis of the speech function shown that 
^^e use all kinds of sensory impiessinus to 
pioducQ a speccli leaetion, and that if one 
bcn^icny sliinuliia does not produce a (piK'k oi 
rlcar inoloi resulL, reeoui.se may be laid to 
impressions tlirouf^h oLlier Keiisoiy diuniiels. 
The aphasic inuy undei slund a word if he 
tiaeea iL by hand, even if his eye dues not con- 
vey to him Liie iiTii)nlse.s that lesuit in apper- 
ception or an iippiccinLion. IIo inay also Rain 
nn II ml era land i UR of a situation if he has jji'c- 
heiiled lu iiiin a coiubinndon uf visual and audi- 
tory impressions IL n tlio aame wiLli llir child 
The coinhinaLion of hLiiihiIi, all meiiiiiiiR the 
aamo, w'lll produce a resniL imich inou' (piicldy 
ftud more oflccUvcly Lluui uiiy one slimulus, 
unless there be luliWd lu Iho one hLiimiUiH an 
emotional clcmcnL lackiiiR in the oonibinnlioii. 
In certain defoetivcs it is not jiossible Lo pio- 
dneo Hpccch asuociations when the clnldien arc 
appiuaehcd Ihiough only one hOiiHory eliiiniiel. 
luul all Uic avenues of niipioach iniibt he liica 
.simulLaneoiidv if good lesiills aic to folloiv 
Other iinpe riant pedagogical suggc.s Lions am to 
be obtained from a conHideiiitioii of the rchuiun 
of motor and aeiisory defects to speech abiliL}", 
aUhougli many of these defects arc not piopcrly 
described as aphasic conditions 

For speccli defects duo to motor incohrdma- 
tioii, see SmECii, DnrficTH of S, I. F. 

Hcforencea: — 

For fiijccial bibliogiapliios of corliuii niniasini, look 
utulor Lha iirliuka Aoiiai'iua, Allxia, Amuhu, AriiAXi/L, 
and Asymijoua 

Pahtun, II C yL/i/infita an^f other Speech Dc/ilI» 
0-uiuhm, m)‘n ) 

Poi.'ioN Tlio liialKT fiiiiclioiiflof dm humaa pcrrlmim, 
np 31S^iJ15, luIIjlJ, Fiir/fier Ai/iONccs mP/jtfflmLoyy. 
(London, llJOU,) 

CouANH, J The (MUtats find DiasoluUon of tho Fttcnity 
of Speech (Now York, ISOK ) 

DenuuNP., J- L'aiiUaaifl aousoTicUc Prcascmtfd , ItlQQ, 
-137-1 10 

L’apbn'Jio nioLncc Ptcesc wijfl , 1000, 453-557. 
Fran/ Hci'diirnlioii of rii iiplmsir Jour, Philoa , 
Pa\icho\ and Sci Methods, 1905, 5SO-507. 
Ku'mM^ui., A, Pie Stdrungen der <5prncAe. (3 AufI 
1SS5) 


Maiub. P IIi5vihIoii do la riiirsllon do rRpliiiBio. 

>SiiJi rofd , ILlUn, 

Aluuiiiii, 1’ J/aphd’ite dc lirocn (I'nii*!, IDDH) 

PiiK, vun RIunaivOw, Lih’mann, nnd IIarjmann. 
DlMfUM'iiou on AidiiiHiR Comptc raifht det trarau^ 
diL I'anpita intcniui df jisyrhndr , etc iiciirof., da 
psyrhal , rU' . in» II 11-37^1 (Aiinli nliuii, lOOH ^ 
Stuu'IvV.h jShiilun illjcr dir jSpynrlisIbnuiooi 
IHSf) ) 

Ml-uNIchl, (!. (tCRfmmcltr Avf^Ufzc (TJrrliii, moS ) 

J The ])\(ior(i(.rH of Spach. (I'hliiibiirali, 
IH'in) 

APHEM.IA — The iiudulily,ur the ihslur- 
bailee lu the ability Lo iiroduce >ocal fipccrh. 
Someliiiie.H useil as a aynoiiyin of apliasia, but 
noL at pro so lit on mm only iiHod. 

APHONIA — The mabUity , piwLhd or com- 
plete, to produce the MUiiidH Liuil iiiiike what 
is called speech Tlic term Ims been used, 
but iiicoiieelly so, us a HMionyni of apliiism 
(#7.1/), but IS piopcriv applied to all motor 
.speech losses due to nnv enuho, whether 
in the iieivoiu system or in the jiciiphei’nl 
Hpoceh iiicelmnism Pandy.sia of the vocal 
coids limy cuLi.se peiiiinuenb aplioiiiii, and in- 
flaininiUmn may produce fi temporal' v loss. 
AVln spin ill g and hoaiH'iiess aie calhal hunted 
nphoiiiiis (i'^e(5 Sl'hUJi, Dbij-.CT.s or.) 

Ucforcnccs! -- 

IKunicKUii N ILi-rurnn/inruh “P nilt 

Inlnlpp AiiliNiiu Mid •('hr Pics.,*:, H\xi<i 47H, 
(HndRpPsL, mill) 

huiKiiiMiii II fi Urfnr ftmcfwiicHe Aphme 5ci 
jl/fiMMrrfi A’iiRri^rOrfr# dir hiin\ndOb\tjl (U (llpr- 
Ini, IKDJ.) 

Mumii 11 , (’ IC — Ajihiiiii.i J*roc ('mm, il/nl A'oe , 

vm. 

Ohann,C( Pibi r a fdioioa fl/;rT#ili c(i OVnizhiirf?, 

APHRASIA -- The inalnlitv to fipeak, Ruch 
ns that of Llujfccble-tnnidcal nnd Lheiii‘'anc, from 
dcfectH or deterioration of the in tel 1 1 gene o. 
iSoinoLinu'.H used to drsseribo the aphnsic disordpr 
in which an indiMdiml has iioL the ability to 
connect words so Llicy may imiko phiascs and 
flciiLcncc.s, (See Apiiabia ) S. I F, 

APHTHONIUS OF ANTIOCH. — A ibeto- 
rician nnd fcophisL wdio lived about a d 314, 
of whose life no detnila aic kiiown.^ His jiliice 
in the hiatoiy of cdiicatioii is of impoi Lance, 
becnime ho wrote the Piogj/innaHmata in 
Grook. This book ilUisLintea ibo metliada 
employed by the Hoinan.s in teaching boya 
so as lo be prepared for the acliools of tho 
rlietoi jciariH AphLhoimis becniiie Uie favorite 
textbook, us had lieeii tliul of Ileimogenca* 
After the Urnmi'^Hance Ajihlhonius wum rc- 
(liHci)Veicil,aiid the Hrlioola and univeiHlies look 
bpccial delight in u.siiig a loxthciok in rheloiic 
wliich had been actually employed in tho 
ancient Roman education The book, origi- 
nally designed for ehnncntaiy pupils, was 
adopted as a standard authority for older pupils, 
and Lhc Gdition.s through whicli il ran in llie 
faixtcciith and seventeenth centuries in Fn- 
ropoan coiiiitiioa wcic nuincioua. The Edilio 
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minceps wag in the Alciinc Jlhetorcjs Gmci. 
Venice, 1608, fol.^ About a d* 1620 Rieharcl 
Pvusoii piiblishoLl in London a traublalioii into 
Latin, edited l)y G Ilcrvet, and in 1582 Henry 
Marali i‘ 3 'nic(l in London n. Latin tiaii&lfitioii by 
Ilodolpli Af^ncola and J, M. Catniiccus. In 1020 
Apiidionitis' Pr&{^i/??masmfjia Jiad becoino tlio 
pvo])ciby of tho SfcaLionora* Company. The 
rccoRiii/cd po.'siLioii of Aphthonius in Kur- 
]jab Bclionia ia fin thcr ehowu by John Bring- 
ley, Lndita LilorarmSf 1012, who explicitly 
statca Limb "the ciistom in bcIiooIh," m start- 
nig boys on Latin thcmc-wriLiiiR. is to "read 
them Home of Aphbhonins' rules " and to be- 
gin with the inoclda aiiggcstcd by Aphtlioniua 
Tins often proved haid for young wits, and 
one iiUciIooiitfji in Ihinbley^s hook saj^a the 
insistonco on Aphtlmnins' methods, involving 
logic mill "moral nmbters," diovc the "acholm* 
to ii'ffl all devices to leave tho school or else 
caused him Lo live ni a continual hoiTor and 
hatred of learning, and to accoiiiiL the scliool 
not Linlus Litprmins but cnrmficina or jnalrf- 
7iuni hivrannm ” CMiarles Iloole, in the ^^a^ilc^*s 
Method (1600), defera the use of Aphthonius 
for the pupil in rhctoiic till ho reaches the 
fifth form, when it la to_ be read in (Ircck na 
well as Latin, jVplithoniiis, like Ailisop, wrote 
fables, and TIoolo rcr|uircd iiftli-form jHipilu to 
translate tlie faldca mid fclicinca (finm (Ircck) 
into piiio linglish and to ropcab lliem (wbon 
tiRiisliilcd) in botli (irpck and Latin " Hint they 
niav the mothod of these kinds of eveieiso 
nud inure llicmsolves to pronunciaLioii 

P. W 

AP'OLLONIUS. — Olio of tlic Rioalcat 
ieaelicis of and wiUcrg upon mathciniitica 
among the ClrcokB He was born at Porga, 
in Painphviia, about 260 n.c,, and died about 
200 nr Ho studied in Alexandria, and was 
very likely connected ivitli tho gicat school 
there, but vciy little is known of lii.s life. 
II is great trciiliiac on coinc.s (q.h ) wa.s to 
tliaL subject whnt Uuclid'a (q v,) was to cle- 
mcnlniy goometr}' IL rcinflined tho stand- 
aid an Lb on ty in iLs field unLil fliipplanted by 
the analytic Lrc at incut (sec Analytic Geom- 
etiiy) iiivonLed by Doacailoa in the seventeenth 
century ApollonniB alao wrote on other 
blanches of geometry and on aiithmctic He 
was hold ill siieli esteem by his contcmpoiarica 
tiuit he rocci^'od the name of "Great Gcamctcr." 

See also tho article on Alexani>iita, School 
AND UnIVKIIHITY OF D. 15 »S. 

APPARATUS. — Tlio hiatory of school ap- 
paratus is iicccs.siiiily closely associated wilh the 
attempL on the nm t of I each ora Lo uccojnniDdnto 
the mind of the Icai iict to the matci ial cniboclicd 
in the curiiculuin Tlcfoic much thoiiglih was 
given to what material ia beat suited to the 
mental dcvoloiimeiit and compioheiiaion of 
childicn, and to what information they should 
be rcquiied to compass, the curriculuin was 


largely fashioned to suit the thought life of 
adults. Naturally, tliorcfoie, many things 
were introduced into school woik making iin- 
wai ranted demands On the intellectual powers 
of childicn, and to ovcicome these difTiciilties 
diaecining teachers introduced lielpa in □icier 
to obicefcifv and liJustr/itG jn’inciplcs loo abitmet 
or nitaiiginle for their pupils to comprehend. 
When reading was taught by the alphabet 
metliocl, the alphabet wJieoJ, fobt or bloeks, 
some supposedly signihcniit rhyme, as 

ZaehouB ho, 

Did olimb a Ii’go, 

Ilia Lord Lo soo, 

iionacnsc word lists, or even cakes in the alinpe of 
leUcra, were introduced as means to atimuiaCe 
tho mcmoiy and interest of tho cliildren. Aa 
tho word and aenteiicc inothodbwcrc cldvcloped, 
obai'Is ami ivorcl fiames, wjfcJj books pJamied 
to suit, took the place of idpluihcL methods. 
At tho present day, blnckboarch and largo 
sheets or rolls of ordinary wrajiping pnj^er, 
fastened together oi oil rollers, with wcll- 
Ijlanncd textbooks, fui'ni.sh teachers aufricioiit 
means to leach reading Anything beyond 
this is likely to perplex moie than aid 

When arithmetic included much that was puz- 
zling and more that prcmatuic minds could nob 
gj'ii.sfp, numeral fi'iiiiics, notutioii ami numeration 
charts, blocks foi cube and square root, and 
vaiioiis gcoinoLiicnl devices w'crc used to help 
Iho pujnJ.^ along 

In the tciioliing of natroiiomy and nmlhe- 
juftlicAl gcoffinjdiy, tellurians, conmijcnlcd oi- 
1 erica, glohrs, and oLhoi pieces ol ajipaiatiia 
were introduced, and at one tune were tliouglit 
indispensable All Iheao save globes are now 
rarely found m our conuuon schools 

The toaclimg of physiology, which was 
chiefly anatomy, began in a general ^\ay about 
fifty yciira ago, and to meet tho nccd« of tcaclicra 
who knew very litl/e about lire subject, gaudily 
colored mniukins and clmrts were sold in 
Rieat luiinbng Some of these were vciy 
ijigcniously made, I ha I by beginning with 

the outer form of tho human body, and contin- 
ually peeling off la^mr by iayei, the true skin, 
the musclcii, the blood yc.sscls, the lungs, vis- 
cera, etc, wcic exposed in due ordei, But 
AS soon as teachers came to have any ical and 
true first-hand knowledge of this subject, and 
could diaacct with any degree of skill and 
had at least some knowledge of coinpaiativc 
anabomy, the use of such apparatus, coin- 
piiratiycly speaking, has been grcntlj' i educed. 

Naturally the study of tho selonccs. especially 
physics and chcnfiisti'v, haa clcinanclcd more and 
more npparjitij.s ns fclie pupils thcinsel’ics Jjavo 
been increasingly icquired to Icnrn thiough 
doing. But when these subject a were fust 
inti od need into the clemciilary schools, tho 
pieces of apparatus selected (as one may see by 
ref oiling lo lists recommended and on the 
iiuirket fifty ycaia ago) wcic for the most parb 
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those wUicli Rave Hpcclnculnr efTcetB. find upon 
tile UNO of whicli the trnclicr relied /or aonic 
flhow of Bcicnlihc rcpulaUon. 

The tendency now iB to deftl olijcc lively niul 
ns simply ni possdile with those phy»iei\l iind 
chcniicul properties everywhere in evidoneo 
in prncticfii JifTniva This icdiiees rrliaiier on 
mere oyperiiTiciit, and fit the same tune tiiriiH llio 
aLtoTiLion of the piijiil to tlic sifinifi enure of the 
nrincuilcs ilUiaLratcfl. FiirLliennorr, wdth the 
[letter adaptation of tlio curi'ieiilnni to the ni- 
paciticfl of eluUlreii and to the needs of life, 
it lina been found LliaL Hiirh appnraLiiii is often 
moTO distrncLinR than helpful. Too murh 
expcrimciilntinn in the lieRinniiiR of Bcirnlitio 
tiainiiiR may even ]]iil clnhlren in the alliUuhi 
of the rountjy hoy^ who said that he couJil not 
SCO the town for the houses 
The proRicsa nf Lho tearliing of physicnl 
pcograpliy dun hr lho last dcradr or two 
hna lieeu vapid, but the luetluKln used illuatvato 
fairly ivcll tlir pnneiplc enimcialed, LhfiL na Fuon 
ns Lcneheia have tiequivcd a thormiRh UnoyU 
edge of a snlijcot and ])rn(3l]cnl skill in LcnehiiiR 
it, they rely leas on appaintiis For eynniplr, 
instead of the ciimbcrsomo appliaiipps oflrn 
found auino years ago^ designed to ilhistrale 
erosion and tlio cavryiiiR power of water, a 
iioiRliboijiiR slreain or Rully, after a ram, now 
ButTiccs. Physical Rcogrnpliy ia fast becoiniuR 
an out-of-door aliidy, much to the delight ami 
assistance of the elnlilTen Kuluvo is cNperi- 
nicntiiiR every day for those who can hco Mo 
too with iiatuir .study in geiirral Tiiose wdio 
know and can poiul out uatuio's methuds uui 
in fill lied to oFei no suliHlitulo.s, which all loo 
fi'eriuriiLiy hinder rather Liu in hell) 

On the whole, we use lo.s.s ill ns li alive inaleiial 
in the wav of charts, modoLs, etc , in our olc- 
ineiilary sehoo].s than is used in coiTcapoiulinp 
Rchonls \\\ Cuwmaay, Fiance, o\ Englmul. Our 
bookn arc belter prinlccl, and con lain a huger 
nTiiounl of lihiatrativo material than Rcncrnily 
found ill the textbooks used in foieign srlioolsj 
and hence the need for ciiarls hero ib not no 
grunt, The Icaclicr, in most Ihnopean .schools, is 
Lho source of far more of lho mfoi mutioii pupilri 
RCt than IS the ease hero; and this partly 
explniua the need for such helps 
III each ficUool of any Ri/c in Clevmnny khevn 
i.s Runeinllya loom hct apart for luneliiiig helps, 
and these helps aie dm^Yll out by the leacliein 
when needed Tina iimteiial {fjehrmiUtl) coven 
a wide laiiRc of iiistiiiclion, ivall picLiiro.s and 
clinrli^ repieseiiliuR hnsLory, geography, arehi- 
Lueline and nrt iii iis vaiions foniiH, nnatoiny, 
physiology, holiiiiy, zoology, hhlury of leligifiii. 
Ill aiui fan taring, coiiiineioe, iiiyontioii, and all 
phases of active Clcntiau Ufc luc fuiidshed \u 
great ahiiiidiuice. Heaidos llirso, the local 
nuiacvnna often contain rooma or SGclion'i Bcl 
apart for pedagogical purposes These often 
contain models of fanning tooi.s, aehool henehos, 
toola for working wood and iion, mineral cabi- 
nets, ni addition to an abundant supply of 


innps, clinitH, and print, s nn all phases of instnic- 
li on . (iS cc M 11 »K ij u , 10 n u cati o n ^ r,. ) 

When wo comiiaro the t'ccoudiuy nehoois m 
thi.H lopard, our uc.st higli Hcliool.s me as tlioi- 
owghly etpiipped with appiiYatnn as those ol 
hko type found ubioiid. In fiu't, we urn spand- 
iii^ more for hi’ioiitiljr. appauitus niid oqiiip- 
iiioiiL for IurIi scliuol lahoratnnCH than i.s geii- 
cially spent in I'hiroim On the other liaiul, we 
aro not so careful in our seleolion of npparalns. 

The Ronrrid prineiple.s M'Jiich Heeni to he 
eiucrgiiig to guide us in miLtteirt of t^ehaol appa- 
ratus may hr su mined ii]) ami slated as follows; 

1 The move thoronghly teaelievs uto edii- 
catrd and liiiined fur tlioir work, the le.ss llic 
need for spcciaUy piepured and coniplicalcd 
apparatus 

2. The lujllor the euiiieuliini In adjiislcd to 
the need.s and ciipahiliLies of eliihlien, Llic fewer 
Lho rorjuiremoiils foi experimenlH or inclliods 
clemandiug uppiiratiiH beyond the poivur of 
the teaoliLT to su|mly 

a. The hUnpU'V tlie up para tun mul the in ore 
nntiii'Jil tlio experiment oi method, the more 
sali.slafitory are the lesuUs for riiildrcii of tiio 
eleincnlary and liigli selKJol giadoa^ 

I, Apparatus inaile by the fiiipils and Lcnch- 
ers working tugelliei, oi by tlie piudls ihcm- 
selve.s, often sei \o to iinpieHS the rhseiiLial piir- 
luixc o( till expennieiit to be Lie v lulvauLiige than 
iiioio pel fuel iaboidlory nppliauceH riii'iiiHlied 
leady made. 

5, It iH hettn for Ihe pupilf^ tht'insebrs to 
imrfonn ii siinjile slgiiiiieant expeiiment ilius- 
LriiUva of Huuie iiupniiaot truth limn iL ih for 
the IciicbcT to ])erfoi‘in in Lbeii ]*ri‘Kr'iiee a nioro 
elaborate cxperifiieiit ilireeted toward the Hauie 
end, 

G. Schodl appUuioes demgnctl to UlusLvaLc 
tboHC foreo.s and phenoineim of nature which 
have proved UumwelveH isigmhciuil mo \\w\t 
important tliiin those wlihdi give .siiectiiciiliir 
resuilH iiol remlily si'tm oulside llio sohool- 
Kjom, and Ichs obviously i eluted to tlio Jininc- 
diate needs of life 

7 Good lDaoliei.s iiie inereasingly utilizing 
niaehino sliops, eleetiie ligliLing pliiiUs, water 
HysLcius, HcieiiLiIic agucidtiue, and uiiiiuifac Lur- 
ing ill dll slues of all norts, Lo sup])lonieiiL udiool 
e\pei imenlsimd to i endoi IbiMii moi e Figiivlicimt 

There is a giryuiiig use of ^ihologriijiliH, pic- 
tiiie iinsb ctiids, dhusbuLed iiiagn/inc'i, .slcreop- 
tieoii .slides, and projeeliseoiies, lo IniiiR dis- 
Laiit scene, y wUbin i(‘iii‘li (tf .s( hoiil 4'liildien Tiie 
oidydaiigei here is, that .such nialeiial iiiny iib- 

snrb nil iiiidne slinK^of uiid Ihe lerd world 

iLi’oiMul lluMii iiuiy never be iuudi‘ signitieuiiL 

l\ 11 I). 

See f.\iinusTuu\ ; Guum-* 

rSTiiY, AfUTiiniis OF Tkvoiiino; FjiVhit'.s, 
MjvnioDfl OF Tuac’iiino, Thainino ov 

Tb iciii'iiis ; VrstJAL Aidh. 

APPARATUS FOR EXERCISES —See 
ATiiiyETic FiBiiDflj Gymnabiuai Equitmext. 
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APPARATUS, PSYCHOLOGICAL. — See 

LaIJOHATOIIT, PSYCllOLoaiCAL. 

APPERCEPTION — Libornlly, added to jjc?*- 
ception In blio cun out ubcrc of lo-tlay l\vo 
somewhat die Li net incaningH j\ro aiipnronb. 
Tlie paycholoRi.sl means by appercepLion the 
inlcrpi'ctation of hoiisaiions. Thus to lilm 
nppoi’ception is iiecc.HS/iry in ordci to pet pci- 
coption, flinco tin* latter la a form of conscious- 
UCS9 in wlncli scnsiiLions ami tlicir incaninga 
nre fused- To recognize an object, or to give 
it position and all ape, or to aaniilie to it rcnlity, 
is to appcrceivG it On the ofchoi Inind, in edu- 
cational diBCUSsioiia apiioiccplion usually means 
not the making of a jicrccption, but rathci the 
adding to Uic Imre pcicoption the riclici 
aiginficalioiia that aio brought by a broader 
experience. Thus the cdiiealionnl iiac of the 
Lorin conforms a little more closely to its ety- 
mology tlinii does the p.svchologicnl one 

The philusoplicr Leibnitz intiodiicod the use 
of fchc cxprchhion Hy him mere pei cep Lion 
was regrirdcd as a piucly im mod bite foun of 
acnticuey When we become conseious of our 
pel ccji Lions, Lliov arc apperceived, Appoiecn- 
tioii tluis I elates the perceptions to the Holf, 
oiRnnizes Uiem ms its piopertj^, and ns the rep- 
resen Lai ions by w'hieli it endeavora to describe 
to itself the external woild before the ad- 
vent of apperception, llieiefoie, there is no 
flclf-conhciuusness, but only a confiiseil nunss of 
isolated men till elements Apperception trnn.s- 
foniis Lliosn into genuine (‘onsnoiisness. 

The next pluluHopUei of impovtauce Lo make 
apci’ial use of the tei m "appercepLiou " wuh Kuiit» 
To him also iL meant the unification of percep- 
tion Hy u]>percepLioii one's perceptions are 
all united in being icfeneti to a self which is 
nwiiie of tliem in vniioii.s iiionients of time 
Again they aie uniried aa rcfcTiing to exlcinai 
olijecls, all of which Ix'Iong to one woild 
Peiicplioii merely singles out tlie object in 
fipace and I uni* Apiieireption i elates the 
pci ecp Lion to the .self and to 11 ic world. Thus 
Kant 0111 plia sizes tlie organizing factoi in ap- 
pcieeplion, while Leibnitz lavs special stiess 
on the factor of solf-eonscioiisnehs Iheieiii. 
Tlic two uses of the teiin do not difTcr funda- 
mentally, Accoiding to both, nppei'ccpl)oii 
j.s LheiiiionLaucims activity of the self, in reflect- 
ing upon anti beooniing conscjoiis of its percep- 
tions, and this jwocess inevitably oiganizeg 
ill Pin ill relation to each otiicr in a self, and also 
coukUIuU*'' Llu'ii’ exLerunl obieels into the 
woild Ilf thiiiRH. 

Theie ih, lunyever, one ditTerenee botwcoii 
the views of faubnit/ and of Kant that leads 
diieclly over to the Ilerlmitiiui conceiiLion of 
apperception Aceoiding to Kant, appeieep- 
Lion unifies by a))p lying its own piinciplc.s of 
orgiini/ntiuii to the material given liy sense 
The product consists IhtMcfore of tw’o fnetors, 
the oigaiii/ing warp of n piior\ forms and Llio 
oigaiiizcd woof of a postcrioii coiitciit Both 


olcmonts arc equally diafcinguishablc in tlic 
texture of experience. Thus apperception, 
and, indeed j pcicoption, arc to Kant tlic cstab- 
liahmont of rclatioiia among tlio data given, hy 
oxjicricncc, but theac iclationa are not ab- 
stracted fiom experience by the analytic 
activities of n reflective mmd. Rntlicr tliey 
ai‘o added to experience by tlio ByntJictic 
activity of a constructive mind Exporicnc- 
ing IS tlic elfish between the organizing form and 
the data of sciiac, and both fnetora arc clonrly 
discernible in the finished pioduct, To Leib- 
nitz, however, as to all wlioac psychology fol- 
lows the lines of the faculty thooiy, mental 
activity consists in a manipulation of the data 
of sense by winch these arc act in ceitain lela- 
tions, and made to reveal certain piiuciploa- 
Tima both form and content arc nnalyzed out 
of experience by tlie dilTcicii tinting powder of iii- 
tolligcii cc. 

The Herbal Imn like the Kantian theory of 
apperception is based on the conception that 
mental activity conaists m tlio clash of two 
factors; that both unite to form the experience. 
Ihib with Ilerbnrt these two Jactois aio not a 
contont given to tlic mind on the quo liniul and 
a form given by the mind on the otlicr- On 
tlic con 1 1 ary, he conccivc.s them to be on the 
one hand a new datum for experience and on 
tlic ollici the mass of organized expci'iciioc 
tlirnugh which this new datum obtains mean- 
ing mid interest To be siiic the npncrc Giving 
idens according to Hcrbni t clilTci from that 
which i.s apperceived in lieing organ ized, related, 
assiuulutcd, and tlicicm lies tlieir power to 
appoicoivc the new idea- But they me not, 
ns with Kant, mere principles of orgniiization, 
forms to be nji plied to new given content 
Tlicy ni'o Binipiy old expcricncGs Limb liavG 
(ilicudy boon appei ccived, and hiivc thus 
acquired liic junvei of nppercciving the now 
on Oh Thus, experiencing to llcrbart is the clu.sh 
of two fact (US (if content, a synthetic procc.ss 
na with Kant, but not a aynthesia of fnotoia 
rndicnlly diflficnt in quality The idea Hint 
ap perceives dilTcis fiom the one that is ajipcr- 
ceiv(*d only m having previously enjoyed tlie 
nclvniUngc of having been taken m, aBsiinilatcd, 
or apperceived by tlio mind. 

The (HIT Cl dices between these views of ap- 
percepLion may be figuratively icprcscntccl ag 
follows. The app creep lion of LcibuiLz la like 
the nctivit}' of a machine that iiiaiiurncLuios 
by combming ceilain ruw malorials into fin- 
ished products, The appoicojiUcin of Kant 
ia like the activity of a inn chine Ilia I mnmi- 
fnetiue? hy adding certain conalitiicnt clcincnta 
to the law materiab the wnrp that binds it 
together The ni)p('i'ccption of IIcrbaiL ig 
like till* nssiinilaLion of food by the body As 
new material is nssiimlnted, it becomes part of 
tlio living tissue, by contact with which now 
fond can be made to live According to Lcib- 
iiil/, the mind thinks or nppeiceivos its percep- 
tions. Accoiding to Kant, bins proccs'3 meaiia 
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tliG imposiLion of foriin of orKimiznlion ujum in«lni(’li(ni Tlu* iiiuor Hiiiraclrrisliri of tlio 

the percepUoiiH lltMiec one ih iiol for wriin)» m I'hihl me reKoriWiI nilhir um m'KJilivQ inJUi- 

BayiiiR llmtwith Kniit Ihcfipn/oiforiiH *lo Uicj nicc^ iiilc‘if(‘i in^; snth m ilmLorfiiif' tlio natuul 

fippcrceivinR oi' thinking. AceonliiiR to IIiT- I'fTertH lliaL iiiiRhl he .siiiijnHccI to HpiuiR from 

bnrl It h one prrcciilion, one iilert, llml miikes (In* (eiu'loiiR lUuL has hveu |»iveo Porlnin 

or flppcrcL'jvos niiolln'r Ideas are not deinl ijeeulianljc^, li'ni|H‘i'anieia, euiolioii.s, (lisraso, 

modiiets of nil active iiiiml. They an* liMiiR are all Hiiiln^ieal hnnlraiireH to Ilia pure 

lorceq. They mv lu Li vei y veal M'HS(‘ (liiMiiiiitl iiieutal iiiores^ nf uii|MTn'|iUniL Thei. must 

Tlici Hei'hai'Liiin coneeptioii of apiJereejitioii he known, iioL to he iilili 7 eil, hiiL to bo couii^ 

liaa two fuinlninciiUihy iiiiinji'lnnl uj)|ilu*uLions leraeled 

to ciluoalioiml Uieiirv. fn the Hist plaee, it TImih neerndiiiR to Ili'iliiirt the fiitiiliuiicntal 
iiivoivus llio rcjcclioii of the fuenlly theory, efniMdeiiition hi eihieniioii la the orilei’ in 

niu\ conhepnciillv liiii iheoi'y of foimaUhM'ipUnn whieh malviud h )>veMeiitnl to the eltUiVa 
iqu) ns ordinarily held. In the mtoikI iiinre, iiiiml hYoni llie |ioni( of in-w of ineUiod^ tins 
it Icada Lo a fornuiliiLion of iiitfllind and eiiint!- leads (i> tlie Mi-ealleil Jnnua! /m (r/ v) i\\ m- 
\ihuii Cioiu the puiul of viow of the. e\perieneo st rue linn > lYuiu the p<iml of \iew of H\i(>)oai, 
Already aitaineil by tho child The f|nes- inntCei, it iii\ nli es ll*e ui J aiiReiiieiil of Die erniisa 
tion uf foimal di.scipliiie is eon hi del ed in a sepn- of sLiulviii mu h nii onh*i llniL eaeli jnecenf woik 
rate [irLieic. Hora, howeverj it may hit in consliliilet« llie rial iiial piepiiratuiij foi Llin ue\t, 
place lo note that, Hiaeo areonliiiR to llic Appeiee(ilion oitli Ilrrlmit is aindy/ed into 
lacuUy theory the ahilily to Parry on the mental U\u proee^si s rimeeiU ration, or iihsorplion, 
proce.ss Is a fnnetiou of eeitam uhstrael inner and lellcetion Tlie fii^l iiisolves Llie takinir 
powers, there is no lejison lo supiKM* llinl to in of oi'w iiiiitciia], and t he Hceoiid ils oifianiza- 
one Avho accepts Uwh the my the avipvMlnm of Luiu in U'Ceieuee to the wloile imdv nf nii'iis n\ 
knoivlcdge need he of any oiliieatnm.d enn^e- (he nnml of the le/ii nei ( 'rnieenliation ineana 
(piDiicc except in fao far as it alhmls a inrsniH of that lla* iicn idea posM-sses I'uonRli nllinity for 
diijciphniiip; those CaeuUies We do not think tin* eniiti’nls of Llu' niiiid to uiiiUHc idteutiou, 

hecaiisc \\c have ideas, hiiL heeaiise we liiive lluiL in, to dra^ ahove the lliiealiuld of eonsdous- 

facuUics, Wo do not iiijpiove onr poweis of nrsi appeici'n ini; ideas Ueneeliim iiieiiii,^ 
tlicniRht hy incieashiRoiir stoekof ideas, Init liy llie (rnidind mjiRiNii/aMoiinf lIuiiirIiI niidei the 

atieuRlheiiiiiR onr )iowei' to niniilpnlate lliern. inlhieiu'o of (lie ja‘u idea. 'I'o he idisoihed, 

According to the psyeUoloRV imi>lieit in (lie innUei innd he rlnuh' l)ve^1ent\Ml Thu W'inl 

llicory of kocke and Leihnltx., and eien Lliat sLe]i lleilijirt (ailed eleanieHs. Hein aniilv/ed 
of Kiinl, since it is (he faenlty that appeii eives, it iiilo two, prepaialioii and pii'seiiliition. 
the teacher bUeiuULsln VC lo immove this power 'I’he leiiehev immC jii'e\iiue the wuv foe iusteiic- 
by LnnniiiR. On Uio nlhee iiund, aeeoidiiiR (nni hy hmlinir wluit idi an llii* elnld idieady 
to tliG p.synluduRy of Uoiliarlj Miin; iL is iVn pos^'C^^'e.H Mlneli iriav eoiisliUili* u Iiuhih for 
idea that appereeivea, lIu' Unidiee ■shoiilil htriui appeieei \ iriR Hie iien topie He nuist (hen so 
to increase the Htock of an’'iiiidii(ed e\j>eneiieii piesimt this Inpic ihal it is midil^ wei/ed hy 
in Ihc child's nnnil hv instiurtiim the eniiM'Umsne-'S thin voiiseii lo exped. it 

The llci'barlnin tlieoiy of aiineieeplion 'ria* aiiei-esmi i* (opies (hat aie rneseiiled must 
Lhiow.s the einpliiisls not on Hie ([Uidily of tho aho he iidei i elated so I hat eacli llirons ll^liL 
miud,buL lalliei oil Us coiUciit; luilim the self' mi the other Mellmd must hiliip; out this 
activity by which aeeordniR to many the ehihl's eonneelUjii lienee a H(*eond «lep of metiiod, 
do vclopiiieii I i.s wholly eo ml ill 0 nod, but rather or assuenilioii A.^-nonaled iiialeinil RUispnl 
upon the acliiityof the ideas, tiui enicimiCY of t(if»f Lher in a niiiLy of ledoelion RUes fly.slein, 
wliidi depends upon Hie tlioroiiRlniess with the Lliiiil .sLcn m imdliml When tho mind, 
which they have hem nssiimliiLeil Now lliii.s pos'^e.s'^ea of .sysLeni, i eaels upon Ihu new 
effective assiniilnlion with IleiliaiL ih, Lo say llioiiRlit,it doesso w ith oiRatiiml inetliod. Tho 
llic least, veiy lar^ely^ depciidciit upon llio atop ni iiistiuelion Unit aims lo insiiri* tlua 
ari’iLiiReiaent of mateihd u\ msUvu-tinn, lu vi^vilt Umlmrt eidls iimlhml As we have been. 
olluM’ wonls, (he e\e(‘lleiiee of Llu" eliild's Ueiii Ineiiks u]) clejiine'JS into iiieparaLion Jiiid 
abilities is inaiidv the eoiisefpieiiee of Hit* prebental ion Nysteiii and method are by him 
efficiency with which lie Ims been ItiiiRhl ealled eoudeiiHulmu and application Pro- 
Iloweier, it is jicifuctly eMdeiit that Rood fcHsoi.s ( ’Imii'Iih ainl lYaiik IHeMnny tle.siRiintc 
teiudunp pioiUires very difi'erent ipsiilif^ on Hu- formal steps as pi i‘pai atioTi, preseiiliition, 
(lifTercnt minds Thh faet ih not neRleided by eoiiipuiisoii, Rimehdi/Jition, and applieulion. 
llerbart, Ife Ri'aiit.s llie iinimi tuiu e nf the Tlu* iispni eirieiils of ji])|»eieepli(jn an* fiinda- 
iiuUvidiiidily uf U\e child lliiL Ln him Ihia ineiUnl tn delenmuiiiR Ihe Ton mil stepn They 
1 mil vi chill Illy fiecnis not so niiieh the Huiiieo of me e(|indlv evident m lleilmidiiin belionips for 
tlujsc ciieiRiLss by which iik'iiIaI develojnnent is Hu* nrriiiiRi’iiient of Hie eoiirrie of ^tlnl3^ Thieo 
to ho hi 0 lip hi alum I, as vathoi a iiuivi of fiictors intmelated eoneepthuis, deduced eithei wholly 
likely to interfere with the piopei apporeeplioii or partiallv fiom the piineiiile of apperception, 
of the mnloi ml of insiniclinii Tims Hie j^nsj- have povcriied the a(iheine.s of aiianRCTncnt 
tivo factor iii menial gron Hi is alTorded by of the followers of llerbart. These are corro- 
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lation y ), concciiLialion (<7^), and the cni' 
tui’c opoch theory {qv.). lly corrolation in 
iiiciint siicli armiiRonicnt of llie dilTercnt lines of 
^vorlt III tlic achool that the worK in ouch con- 
si unlly heuvs vipon Iho ^vmk: that is bcniR done 
ftt the H/inio tiino in the other *siibjeetf3 Thcio 
aio muiiy &ehcnio.y iiml dcf^rcos of correlation, 
Inib it H evident Lliafc the piinciplc iihvays h 
laif^oly an application of the idea of apper- 
ception iSoj Loo, conoeiitralioii, which incaiiH 
that one siihjocb of btiidy ig holecLcd na tho 
ccutrid one in the curncuhini mid all others 
arc sLuilied as in cans of coniiircheiidinR it 
better, h merely a close iipjdicaLion of the piiii- 
cijjlc of prcfaCiiLing the new Lhi'ougli its relation 
to the old. 

The scheme of concc3iiLi’alion has lusiiallj'' been 
associated with the cultiiio epoch theory (q u ), 
Aeeoi'dmg Lo tlii.s theory, the studies should ho 
picsciited to the rliihl in the Older of fclicii 
appeal ft nee in tho lustory of the race Thus 
the chilli ivill ho led tin 0 ugh a heiirs of " ciil- 
tiu’o epochs " corresponding to Llioge in tho 
history of civili} 4 alioii The iusLificnlion for 
tins 01 del of study lies in that it is Miiipoiicd to 
hii Ike oide\ of clcmestr appeve option on tko 
part of the child Two reasons may be olToiod 
for this, and each ilUistrulos a .somewhat dif- 
farent view in regal’d to Iho piocisss of appor- 
cc])Lion According to one of the, sc views the 
order of growth in ciil tines i.s its natural, itg 
logical, its ineviUhlc older. The chdd must 
pass throiiRli these singes because the imLiiic 
of the iniiteiial of culture is such that each alnge 
].s the Ingieiil and nece.ssaiy pieparation foi 
the appei'ce[iLlon of the next, Hero ivo find 
tho views of Lessing, Ilerdei, and Hegel Iler- 
hart, wild Ininsolf gave a .suggest ion toward tho 
eultui’o epoch tlieoiy, may be said to Imvo 
found ill history tlic clew to the logical order 
of appeiception 

TJic .second considomtion that led tn the cul- 
ture epoch theory was that of payckologieal 
recapitulation This view wms iiitiiuatoly 
relalcil to, and indeed founded upon, that of 
biol oglu III lerapitiilation According to it, tlio 
eUild ivuvnifObla awcccssivcly certain instincta. 
These inaLiiiets ap])oar in the older of then' 
racial cvolnLion Upon Lhoin depend tho 
child's interost.s and activities, and upon in- 
terest and activity depend Ilia ability to apper- 
ceivo To teach a cliild of 6 wluit uppcida to 
mstinets that do not develop until 12 i.s to fail 
utterly in lesiilLg, Tho child apporccives only 
what lio is in teres Led in, niul he ia interested 
only ill that whleli appeals to in.stincLa that 
have at least begun to ripen. 

Aecoi'ding to the first, the Ilcrbaitian con- 
ception of culture epochs, the lack of appci- 
cep Li on whou culturo ni atonal belonging to 
later civilizations la presented to a young child 
IS duo to the lack of cxpciienco According 
to tho second conception, it is not thus caused, 
but ia rathei tho rcaidfc of iminafcinity of tho 
instincts to which the ideas and fccliiiga of this 


later culturo appeal No amount of mere 
experience ivith words nnd facts can make a 
child of M coiniiichend fully tides of romantic 
love IMorc physical inaUirity brings with it a 
py.^ehological nmUmty that after ah coiiuU 
most foi power of npperccptiaii 

iSo fai as the culture epoch ia coiiccrnccl, it 

18 doubtless true that both linea of uigumcnt 
111 flunport of it ftio in a incasiiro jusLifialilc 
Hub lor tho treatinciit of tho conception of 
apperception Llic diffciciiccs between them la 
of Ki'cat importance. It .selves ns an introdiic- 
tjoii to n modern interpicLation of appercep- 
tion fcomew'lmt difTcronb from that of Ilerbnrt, 
Just a.H with llerbart appeiception la made to 
dejicnd upon the activity of picviously a« 5 sjnii- 
1 ft ted ideas, instead of aa formerly upon that 
of abatiftct facultie.g, so in tliis modern Llicoiy 
it is made to depend upon tho activities iniLiatcd 
by tho insLinct.s rather than upon the mere 
functioning of expcrienco acquired earlier by 
the individual, Tlius in a sense the more 
modern tendency has been to icvive the notion 
of nil inner activity Ij'ing behind the mental 
content and vivifying it 

There arc tvvo methods of conceiving tins in- 
nci activity. According to the one, the concep- 
tion of Wundt, apperception ig " the activity 
of ilio ivjll in tlic loalm of ideas. Tho will is 
an agency del erm in a Live of the direction of 
attention, and 111 fulfilling tins function it hfta 
ccitaiii ideas into tho focus of conscioiiancsa or 
appcrccivps them According to the other roii- 
ception, apperception is incidental to the func- 
tioning 01 tile in.stinctivc activities Wlien 
the.sc activities meet a check, that ia, w'hcn 
they fail to gain in an automatic manner the 1 c- 
sults for which they exist, then dissatisfaction is 
aroused, attention is eh awn to the sit 11 a ho 11, it.q 
chaiactciifiticfl are analyzed, and eventually 
their significance ia so intorprcled tlmt a saLis- 
faetoiy learned reaction is substituted for the 
original instinctive one. Tk\i 8 nppci ccption 

19 a mental activity louacd by the need of rend- 
jiisfcmcnt, and operative only on tliose faetoia 
that must be distingiiislicd and intcipretccl in 
order to accuic this reswit Instead of being 
merely n function of previous cxpeiiciicc, it is 
rathei a function of those inner instinctive 
needa around the satisfaction of which both 
the physical and the mental activities of the 
individual center 

Tho WuiuUian thcoiy differs from this 
instiiict-motoi thcoiy of apperception only in 
that, after LI10 fashion of Leibnitz and Kant, 
it cmphnsizcfl rather moro the spontaneous 
activity of a purely mental factor The mind 
in apperception, according to IVuiicU, agger La 
itself, fixing the attention, clarifying the ideas, 
nnd thus rousing cci tain corresponding physio- 
logical activitica. Wo feel our mental end gy 
innervating tho muaclca. Apperception is cona- 
tion. It la the struggle of tho will to deter- 
mine tho conduct of the individual Thus 
lb ia immediately coimcctccl with movement, 
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ftiid m fact I lie finisc of Mic pliywiciil aclm- 
Lica lilmt appoicrpLion iiiiLiaU'H iiitunmiiea 
llio absorption of tlio minif in f-bo woik ol 
a ppr reel VI HR 

lliglit hcic Lho insLiiicL-iiiolor or Rene tic the- 
ory maltusilH poiiU Limb mippireplion a|i|iCfirH 
only when llicio is foiccd upon Uic iiimil aHcnHC 
of fis acUviUey tluouRh Bomc failmc oC atljuaL- 
incnt. Tims npperception ig not nmioly n con- 
dition of wiHod movcmmils art ^^ith Wundt, I nib 
also a result of a fajhirc (.0 move in a aaliarne- 
tory mannnv. This fniluTti 1 Lho in)ml to 
cli^ieoVGc wliEub ih wished to do, in whnL rr.spoct 
it had foiled to acconiplidh Hs in si me live pur- 
poses, and the varioiia facLoia in llio biLiniLioii 
that may suggCHb thia ot Hi at rcnelion ns hkojy 
to prove a successful method of doiiluiR with it. 
The two Llieonca arc nob aiiluRonlslie Lo each 
other- Rablici they may Ijo said Lo supple- 
meat each other. To Wuiulb aj)|ierceplioii is 
the \utellect\ml jihftHft of coualiou To the 
genetic theory it la the iiiLellDctiml phase of ic- 
ndjustmont. Wundt finds in it the nuinirpsla- 
lion of the fico hinor cnciRy ol Llie hulf. The 
geiiolic theory finds it to lie llm nLtenlion of the 
niiud bo its innci iieeda when thobe fail to ho 
aatislicd by hercilltniy rear lions . When we 
pass to the cdncntionni np])licaUon of thchc 
coiiccptiom of npprrcephon, we lini\ thiib they 
lia essontmlly in the view that intm’cBt ant! ef- 
fccUvo application to any h elm pi work is not 
diiQotly a uincUou of cxpciioncc in Mmihu’IiiicH, 
but Is immediiitely dpimiidont upon a ueiiHo of 
the value of thiq work m untiafyiup; the iuuci 
needs of the self Ibis true, c^pcllellc^‘ may lead 

one to ace a valiio in work that Lo tlie iiit^x- 
perieneed would aecm incro nsclohs dnidgoiy. 
But the oxpci'iciico merely makes clear tlio 
coiuicclioii between tho work and the need, 
It cannot cicale the need. The cueVRy m a. 
motive comes from within, from inHlinct 01 
free pcvaonality Expeiicnec mevcly enahica 
this energy to actpiiro clearness and direction, 
and thus to bceomo a conscious motive. 

Thus tho modem aclioohnastcr, folio wing lho 
genetic theory of appeicci)tion, doca not ex- 
pect to get children iutencsted in the ruattci of 
instruction ineicly by coniiGctinR it with some- 
thing already known by tho child. It is iioc- 
cauary I’athcv to show that the schoolroom tnaks 
are worth while. There aio many things con- 
ccining which we know much and at the same 
binic wish to know no inoic. Often enough 
tho ehild betrays thia attitude in the school. 
luatructiQu breeds tho iiKliffeicnce of mc\o 
familiarity iiiilo,sa it connects itself with needs 
tlmb bo the child seem vital Objects do not 
exciLo abtoutioii becaiiao they arc well known, 
Indeed, the familiar thing, unlcs.s it Siiggcslg to 
US some new problem that wo feel to lie iinpar- 
tant, does nob seizQ tho attention at nil, Tho 
important first step ui instruction is not inoio 
propavation that simply calla up what the child 
knows of a subject, but lathci Lho foicalmdow- 
ing of the application which ia to bo the final 


step, and 111 which all that ih to he learned will 
find its inoaiiiiiB and value li], 
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APPLICATION — In Leaphing, that gon- 
pral iiriiiciple ^vllicll culls fur Lho arqiiLition 
or fixing of knowledge through ucLjoii, rxpirs- 
fliou, or praetico. also given ns Lho fifth stoji 
111 U\o mo thud ot Llw I’l'citauna laid d«wu hy 
the IIoibarLuiiiH fSoo IIi:riiiAiii; Mk'iiiou, 
(ti.nijum.; FoiniAi. Siki**^ ) The pujndar jicda- 
ROgical .HtaLoinoiit DiuL Llioro Hhuidd bo "no 
impro.ssiun wilhmit oxprcsHiuii'' m loaohlng 
coi undos tins pi in on do The piiiioiple 

of a|)pliOiiti(>ii has liml its fullest expo.^ituiii at 
Llic liJimhs of the follow oi.s of Jlorhuil in Llioir 
Uoutmonl of Hio HoibaUnin "iluvolopumil 
losson," whore it is Llio lifth or fiiinl "stop" of 
tho reel la Lion. In IbM'liarL'.H uiiginal and 
oxpandod oiiLlino it wan Known as Llio stage of 
"inolliod " and was tho fourth and final "slcii " 
lu model n podagORund piuolioc, Lho pviuciplo 
haa two luodra of exinossiiig ilflolf (I) la 
roejuning that Lho oiigiiuil arrpilHUioii ^ of 
kno^^lodge and vahios be llio product of aclirni, 
AS in any pioco.sa of 'deaniiug by doing," 
This is the chaiiicLciinlic; mode tluii the prin- 
ciple liikcfl 111 tho "aclivo lefiriung" of Ihe 
kintlergai’Loa (iiid lho nuno inodoni t3'pr of 
]M’imiivy hchool. U in Mso nided rspuviuUy 
111 the teachinp; of inanual Liainingj laboratoi}^, 
science, (hawing, .singiiiR, and siinilai aiibji'cta 
affording a larf^e opj loi Liini Ly for ac tion (2) In 
icquiring lliai knowledge largely ooininiinioalcd 
till 0 ugh couveiaatiQu, ot the printed pagf*, 
be given an tun I a])))licalion a>s a finnl s arc- 
guard against dcfccLivc maatrry. The piiii- 
cip\o taken this Hocond ciiuract.eriflLiG rnodo 
in blio leaching of the 11101 e iilistiact mibjeela 
(physics, ethics, etc.) lo inntiiic sbiidciits. 
In this way goncial laws, trutha, nnd iircccpla 
arc lirouglitmio elTccL, Lusted, and, if ncccasaiy, 
icconttU’UcUd 

The principle of "a))])licaL|oii " Jins Jicni given 
an cinphasucd ami c.^Leiidod impnr Lance since 
the advent of modem ji.sygbologicfd in Hue nee 
ill teaching theory and thn i 11 trod uc lion of 

active'^ auhiccU (inuiuial traluiiig, iintuio 
etudjO into Ifio ciirnculiun. Tim acl vantages 
which Accrue fioin its use in the teaching or 
learning process arc nn morons. A fow may 
be noted' (1) It giiarantcoa a rigid ffclection 
and eUiniiialioii of facts; (2) These arc learned 
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in jissnciiiiioJi, Umn iti iholfttioii or in 

dctachurl Kioups; (^i) Tlio involved in 

ft frivrn flobjecL mo |)ro|)(‘rly cinphiihizcd in 
the Llu) light HyHtoni; (*1) They lire ahsociiiLort 
jn llio Oilier of iniicliciil nceil, (5) The think- 
ing pi oces'i in impiovod by Llieinererihcrl iiitoicsb 
[Hill atlifiitiuii whieh emu (‘4 Lliioiigh iloing, 
(C) The ex|>i'i%ieil ionmU is ii inoie or less iin- 
fiiciliale ninl cnVeLive ohei'k on enm in mciiiory 
ftinl reasoning, and (7) The HLiiniiliiH wliieli 
coincN fimn siircessfiil indiiovenienl is oiio of Uio 
licsfc ill eon lives In fuithoi effniL. 

The school hfts many siLiiatioiis mid iimLouals 
Lliioilgli Mhirli to exeieise, expiehs, ni ftp]»ly 
wliab lb iciinhes. Tho sebool of Iho past de- 
pended jiliiioHteoinpIcbely on unhid oxpici.sum. 
juat iia bho modern nioveinenL Lends In legiinl 
Llie coiistnictivc oi innminl nils ns tho inujoi 
incftTia of apidying lis \dei\s in tho eon err to 
besido tiirso, tliero aro the fine nrts of di lining, 
pniiUing, iiinl music, and Lhu suhlle oxpiessive- 
iiDss of faeo and posture wliieli levcnl llio 
ulona and motives of eUiUUe.u lu the Hocial 
iclii lions of piny ground and e hiss loom 
To neglect iiny iino of tho cliaractciialic 
types of cxincssioiij or any Hpccics of Llicin, 
may ho to lose ofCecLive lueaua for Riving a 
hcttci knowledge to ehildicn tliim that they 
have, or to loiiv-e them with undhcoVDicil iiitrl- 
Iccliiid defects UoLc repel 1 1 inns of words 
meiuiL bo express moral laws will nob efniipruHiitc 
for Lliftb loss of spniiLanconH self-expiohsion 
whicli fteRompiLiiiefi ii repressive snhuol atinos- 
pliGiG In cairyiiig out Llio priiieipli's of " ap- 
pliCiiiion" with the iinderiiijs uL luiiui in fichool 
life, four suggestions niigliL bf« inado (1) Ao 
form of applioation or oxpiesHion should ho 
negLccbed, Opportiiiiiby for pliiy and Nocia- 
inlity on the .school groumi has a litiio.sN for 
cxpi'ossing Lho lenl inond knoivlodgc of eJiildieii 
vastly fiuponor to any faets ah out iiiornliLy 
which Lhov may expiess verlmlly in the cluss- 
1001 n. (2) No foil II of net ion or iippliralioii 
slioiild l)fi used when another is inoie eflicicnb 
for the pin pose mvnlved With the aienigo 
cliiklj tidking iihimt_ an irregularly ahaped 
tract of land is inueli infeiioi to iiiiiKiiig ii dia- 
gram of iL. (3) When eithoi of two forma 
ivill do almost ccpiiilly w’ell, Lho tcnelier in ay 
well use the most fioiiYeniont mul econo mica I 
mo tho d, even Lliougli it li« in ore art ill rial In 
the case of iidvnneed HludonlN, it is eerlfiiiily le.sa 
wastcfnl tjf Lime and energy to pioHeiit a inathc- 
inritical problem through N^’-iiibnls tlinn th rough 
objects, tlio latter ineLlind being eorieeivahly 
bcLlei with yiiungi^r pupiis. (1) U wiU fre- 
(luciiLly be adviHidde to use neveral forms of 
fipiilicfiLioii ns Niippleineiitniy Lo eaeh oLher. 
I'VcqnoiiLly any onn metlioil would lie iiiade- 
qiinle. An acninint, of il Hchool excurhioii for 
botanical Htinly may well ineliido oral denciip- 
tiona, rough drawings, ami the diaplay of objects 
oollcctcd II. S 

See ArrERCBimoi^', Mbtiiod; TEAciiii^a, 
PniNcii'LBs oPi Recitation, Method op. 
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lUui.ii Efhicjilivo Prorc’j, fliaps ^IX, XX 
K\iiiiAUr TcarhiiiK Clnlilrrii (o .Slutly, Clmn II. 
MrMiinuY Mclliotl of thn llecilfllion, Clmp. IX- 
— Ilnwln Hlinly mul TpiuhinK to SLiuly, Clinn Vlll! 
iiioiiNOiKK, IVuiciidua of Tciieliing, Clmp X. 

APPOINTMENT BOARDS. — Sec Boaiidh 

OP JliDUCATlONj TOACllunfi, Al’gOINTaiENT Op; 

TEAOiicim, AoExciiift, UNiVEiibiTy Boauds op 
A l'POlNTArJJNT. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. — See 
Tea CHUUK, A I'l* ointment op 

APPORTIONMENT OP SCHOOL FUNDS. 
— After taxes have been levied for the support 
of a fiyaLcm of schools, the proceeds of such 
taxation must he distributed, except in Llio 
case of dislnct or town taxation, which is ex- 
pended wdicrc collected, in such a mnnroi na 
to accuic Llic object for whicli the taxes w'crc 
raised. Thcoiclicall 3 ' the objeefc to be kept in 
inmd m such a distii button 14 a rt eater equali- 
zation of both llio burdena and the advantages 
of education. (iSoc aiticle on Taxation ron 
Educatkjn ) The cliiTcrciit plana in use in 
tho diLTcvciit Ktiitea xavy much in uatuvi: mul 
in the fluccehs with which they accomplish this 
piiri) 0 .se The dihcicnt bases foi diatnbiiLion 
may bo airangeil in nii ascending seal 0 , nccord- 
itig Lo their sue cess in attaiiung tlua ohieeb 

I Single Bases of Apporlionment — By 
a single biisia i.s inennt a plan by whicli all llie 
Hcliool money distributed by tlie state, or by a 
county, ov both, is dislributcd to the siiinJIcr 
fluhdivi.sioiis on one single basis, aucli aa enroll- 
ment or attendance Tliia dideia fiom a com- 
bi nntiun basis, upon which a part of ilic money 
ia distiibiitcd on one basis nnd the remainder 
on one or iiiore diLTcieiit bases, tlie rchiilt- 
ing appoi'Lionmcnt boiiiR n coinhiiicd result of 
the USD of luo 01 more ba&c^. Hndci tho single 
hftsis plan uc have the follow-ing types, iir- 
I'ftiiged ill tlioir oidoi of inoiit. 

I 7Vm eu'wh a c-]t(i id Jla cS — Tins ia th 0 low- 
est ftiul the imoiest basis of apporLionmout in 
use. By it Ibc tilate, or the county, mcicly 
bee omen a liix-collcclor nnd gives back lo 
ench .school unit the money which it has jnsb 
foiced tliQ school iiiut to pay to it in the form 
of IL lav The Alinne.sota “local mill tax ” is an 
exftinplo of this, w’hcro Uic county levies a one- 
iinll tftv on all property and then gives it to 
encli Hchool distiict in proportion lo tlic nniounfc 
paid liy oacii. In the early days of school 
laxalion this basis was comiuoidy used, but it 
is little used at present, jiroduces no equaliz- 
ing clTecL and its use ns an npiiortinnmcnt 
hiisifl piobalily will bo entirely disconliiuied 
befoto many yoaia. 

2. Tazahio Property Basis . — By this the ni- 
comc from taxation is distributed to fcho counties 
or districts on the basis of tho taxable property 
of lho county or diatricta, aa shown by the 
last assess meat listj and without reference to 
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'ivUcLl^cr Uic tu\eH fov lUc voac liuvc heon \\ wh \ 
or not III Lius lust rcspocL it h more jiial bJiAii 
the piccctimg hiiMs, buciiwe it pvoviilcs fuiula 
for the mam ton nil CO of fichools for tlic oiliirii- 
tioii of the child roil wlioLher their lathoiH have 
heun Able tci p^y tlimr Uixos or not The 
ha sis ifs usoil l)y PciiiiHylvAiiia foi* tlio ilifttiilui- 
Liou <iC QUO third, iiud liy N<mv Joisoy for tlio 
distribiilioii ofOOpei cent of the fatiiLc Appioprin- 
timi 1 /iUb the propiMhn;; husi^t, it wiw once much 
used, l>iit lifLsiioiv been nliuinlniicd hy nraily 
nil hLiiUh. lb poHsiHses^ no ediR'iilmniil mir- 
iiilipiuico, iviitl pi’odiiees liLLle equiili/ 5 iiiff clYcct 
;i Total PapulnlioH 7 /am. --Tlim basin 
iiuii'kcd a first «tcp Lownrd a disUibulum 
inf; Mime relation Lo the mimhor of ('Inldini to 
be educated, aud was ouee ined much luoie Llian 
lb IS to-day New Yoik still uses it ii,s a pui liid 
basis for iho tliblribuhon of ^biite funds, lib 
nlso does Vermont U.s defer Is lie in that a 
ccnsiifl is tiikoii only inb'orniently, wliUe clianKOa 
m populalion arc fioipiciib and rapid , Uml Urn 
total poinilalion no real i elation Lo llio 
numbei’ of cldlilreu in the tsoiumiuiity, even 
111 I'liral districts; and llial it Ijcars no i ela- 
tion to the mimber of dchoola thivfc mvist lie 
maiiUmiiofl. 

'i. School Po/Jri/fiima Basift . — Tins is coiii- 
monly known na tlm school censua baJila, tlio 
nioiioy liciiiK disLnlniLed in diioefc prnpniLioii to 
I lie iniinlicr of cliililren of school ape (hcc 
S(j[io(jL CbiN.sPs) in tho comity oi district 
It appears at (iriit phiuce Lo In; a jUht baftis, nutl 
ilfi ox tensive use, 3 N .states iisinR it u\ whole or 
in pari ft. tor Ihc ih^iUdniLMivi uf ticbool 
funds, would mdicato that it has been go re- 
garded by Icpislalois niid Hehoobncii Any 
careful calciiJatiou as to ii.s resuJts, bowo\Ti', 
will show tIuiL it is a very ii ns at i& factory ba^i« 
to use. It bears no relation to the ical cost 
of iiiaiiitrtiiiinp fldiools, viz , llui number of 
teach ei a who rnuat be employed to iearU the 
childien U greatly favors llie city as opposed 
to tbo country, and tlio largo .school ag oiiposcd 
to the small achool It jdarea no proniiuni 
on tlic many educational offorLs which eoin- 
mumticii should ho oncouiafred to make for 
tliOiUBelves, sLieh as Lbo proMsion of good 
Icaclmrs, small clas'icg, cufov cement, of aUew- 
dance laws, pro\ision of extra educatioiud 
clToi't’s bo as bo attract a larger proportion of 
Lho ohildrcii into Uio ]>iililic schools, and the 
awakening of n commiiaily pride in the flclioolri 
thcinaclves. To sliiiinlato a cominiinity lo 
educational activity is moic iiuporlniit tlmii to 
rodncG its taxes. 

5 ICiiroHmcnl 73nsi.^. — This is a di.stincfc nd- 
yauoQ over the ccusua bftMn, in that iv comnuinily 
is paid only for Hie niinihcr of chiltlrcii it gelfi 
into tho schools for a dehiulo period of tiiiiOj 
instead of for the mimber of nanic.s of cliildrcn 
It gets on the con BUS li-iLs It Is lusocl as a Imsig 
of appoi'tioumcnt in New nampshivc and in 
]\rjnncsota, where a 10-day and i\ dO-rtay cii- 
I'oUniGnb, rcapcctivcly, are renjuircd. Il placed 


a prpiiiiuiii on gel ting Hk* ehihl mlo the bcUnol 
and in Minnesota on koepiiig hi in long cnougll 
to gel hiiu iivteri'htcd m the wrluml wuvk ihis 
Imsls, however, miiHt be legurded as a limu 
aitum basis from eemim to tlaily alLcndnnce. 

0. Awrayc iJaily Attoulaurc Hasis — 'j’hig 
basis is used in whole rn* in pai b by n mi m her of 
« In teg, and is a distinel iiinirtjvc incut aver 
any preceding Imsis luHtoml of payin;r pjr 
diihUeii on u eeiiHU'' lull, or eUihUen ciuidled for 
a ihiiited tnne, puynieiils are niinle only on lliu 
bii'nis uf Urn avmiRe nuinlu'r nf eliildieii le* 
tallied on the rolls of tlio school {Umn^' I he 
eiilire flchool ycui IL is a hjnn of "payment 
by results," ns giiud diiilv uLU'imUiici* is llin 
result uf iiiuiiy conimuniiy efl’nits uliidi sliould 
lie encourage rl It aLiiiiulates coiumuiuiU's to 
educational activity, and uivolvcij all that the 
cinolbuvnt buna invoUi's, und inovi'. 

7 AogufjaU* 77«y.s' Allvtulana' Pmih — Tins 
basiN is ail iilLcuipL lo uiea.siire even more clo^-ely 
the work of the seliooN, and In pti) only foi 
tho nc 111 111 atU'iidiiiicc. Average attendance 
id nalciilalt'd on a\eiagc ineiuheiship (h'c 
K eparate ui tides for defiin lions of teriiiH), 
and lumen uii:huU‘« eluhheu hclouging lo ibc 
BcluJol and uIimmiL foi ri day or two at ii luno 
ns \\d\ UH tbn^e acLuully piesenl Aggregate 
days' atteiidupce, nu tfio cimliaiv, iiicliulL'.-, only 
tbo.se actually pieseiit, eounting by half dii3'.s, 
and the total amcnint Ui lie nppoi lioncd is dh 
vnled liy; Hie total iiuiuhei of dayn' atteiuliincc. 
thus giving a ceitidu luinibcr of eenls pot ihihl 
per day to he juiid 'I'liiH ba‘'i‘< is the most 
urntraU' nf all, U\ii iU uh' ahme would exact 
a lieuvicr penally fioin tlie aiiiall counlry 
Hcliool in fiivoi of the laige city gel loul, due to 
the longer term and the linger mimliei of 
children langlit by one teaehei in the eilies, than 
does the sfluKil emiaus jiusiH now iu Uhc C'ciiu- 
bined with home Imsm wliieh fust recognued 
Ihe \mit of ccritr of innniLeimnce, ^^lm‘h is lho 
teacher or room tniiiiUaitied, ib is the most jii.st 
of all ^^‘^e.s, It IS hO used by New' Joi'icy in 
making tlio eouiily ajipot tionmeiit. 

3 . Ditilnct /jfhs'js. — This Imsi.s ih used in pnit 
as a basis of appoi lion men t by a few ^Vo.steni 
atnbes II is an imliiecL aUeiiipL lo iccognizo 
the \udt of rortt of luumtanung iv helmol and 
tliclenclioi who muhb be employed. In nuilniig 
apiiorlionmciib a diTmilo hinii or pToporlum I’l 
first 'let ttHde and given to oucli di.^Li id, without 
regal'd Lo si/o. It is also an attempt to cruiali/'e 
the upper lionmejila as hetwTea luial and tow'ii 
or eity fieliools, the distiiet nuoLu being Llio 
flame *fuv each C'oiulmied with Home other 
baflia ib can be nriiiiiged ho as to produfiu good 
rc.iviUii, Imt used nlmm it would be impTudical 
ami iinjii.st, except jn a stido where all Hic difl- 
tijcts employed about the njuuc number of 
teach cry, iu W'hieli ease it W'ould approxiinato 
lho next basis of apportion Jiiciit. 

0 TAfl Teacher lilmploifcd linnifi , — Tins ia 
need as a partial basin foi llic apportioiiiumifc of 
funds by New Yoik, Nuw Jersey, rcimBylvauiiL, 
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anrl Vermont. Deliu\ are ulniie uses ifc ns ri miirIo 
basi^i It rnii he sJunvii by cal tula bio ii that it is 
in inanv rcspocLfs the uiost just siiirIo husla that 
could l)C used Tim moiiov eollectcd from 
nil on the l)asis of wealth would he distributed 
(or Uu> benetVt nf aU cm the basis of Ibe mimbcr 
of ti’aclieis needed to tench the diildirii foi 
whom the tu\cs uerc collected, Tlie liirper 
coiiijiuiiutiei^, wheio lai^ei .sidnviLss iivo paid and 
mtiie cliildien mo tmij;lit under one toucher, 
won hi biive moie paieiita and more wciiUli to 
nrovide any extra .sum nci^ded Tlic hiidia, 
nownvor, fads to pbu’c any iircininin on many 
(lesiruble educational cdoits on the part of il 
coiniiiuiuty, and in tins lies its chief defect. 
Gombiued willi KRCfveRiUe chiys^ ivttoutliiuce 
it fojnis nne of tlic most just and one of the 
best combi nod bnses of apportionment Unit can 
be devised 

II Combined Bases of Apportionment. — 
A combination of two or more bases is used by 
a number of aUtes in order to sccuic a moic 
eiimtidde result in iiu> dir.lnbuLion of sclioul 
money Pennsylvania, for example, di.sLnh- 
ute.s the Htato aiipropiiatioii on tlie based of 
teacbers omployeil, Hcliool ren.sa«, and piopciby 
vftluaticm, one third on each; New Jersey in 
mukim; the eounty apporthminciib rIvcs S20() 
for cacli Icachoi (unpluyed, ami the leinaindcr 
la apportioned on the basis of UKijreRiiio days’ 
atleiidanec; m Nelirn.skii one fouitb of the 
CO nil tv apporlionment, i.s j^iven to the .school 
ibstuds eiiv\ftlly and wilboub vcftavd to size, 
and Liu? rcinamdor on the biisis of .school eciisua, 
and Call Co mill, in miikinf^ the county appor- 
Lioiunciit, Kive.H SR .'50 to each selinol for each 
toaclii'i, counlini? 70 conaiis ehildroii as a 
teachei, ami tlio leinaindcr on the hasi.s of 
aveinRO daily attondaiico Various eoinhiiiii- 
lion liases can be dcvj.sed, which, if carefully 
cjdculated out, will rivc faiily c(|iutiiblc ictiirns, 
but Llic best Iiasis, fioin an odiicationiil point 
of view, us n, combiuatiou of tencliovs actually 
employed \yi bli uvoi age or aggrognto days* atteiub 
ance, togcllier with a small reserve fund, iia 
will be descrilicd liitci If the length of term 
vniies gieatly throughout the state, then 
ax'’eiagc daily attendance is the bottei, ns it 
o[|imlize.s nil .schools as to terms ami does not 
wovlv ininsUcD to the rural schnols; but if the 
term is almiit the same iliroLigliout the state, 
nH in C'onneetifiut, where all schools arc required 
to pi (undo n nine mouths' school, then uggre- 
gaLe day, s' attendance is the bcttei, as it places 
i prcnmmi on inoic desirable crfortH on the 
pmt of the eonuiiunity 

in Effort and Need Rases. — In a lew 
Hbatc.s nil altcinpL hn.s been made to Jipnortmn 
at leiisb a pnrb of the fuml or taxes witli nioic 
diveefc reference to the efforts made by cam- 
mum ties to provido good schools for them- 
flclves, and also with reference to the relative 
needs of communitica The setting apart of 
a lescivc fund of from 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent, to be used, nftci the regular apportion- 


ment hn.s been made, to lender addilioiinl nssisU 
an CO to thohC comuiunitioa which Irnvo innilG 
n maximum cfloit and are atdl in need of addi- 
tional assistance to enable them to main Inin 
a school the length of lime required by law, is 
the simplest form ol aueh aid. The regulm' 
apportioiiinerit basis conliiuics to be used, 
nml the reserve fund is ii.scd only to render 
additional assi.stancc to those camimuulica 
whose pecniiai cii cuinstnnce.s Wiiri’unL extra 
aid The .State 11 o aid of fhlii cation usually 
difllnbntcs tlio lescrvc fund, and only nftor 
iii\c'.sligiLlion Indiana's 5 2 per cent reserve 
fund IS iiu example of this form of extra aid 
VciinoiiL and Now llninpsliirc give sonicnhaL 
siinilai n'-feislaueo to those towns whose tax 
for schools liiH exceeded a certain rate Ma^sa- 
clni.sott,s u,scs the entiic mcoiuc from ils school 
fund to help pooi towns, (listribiiting the fund 
only to those towns haying a total va hint ion of 
taxable property of less than §2,500,000, nnd 
ha^'iiig i\ gradeil schedule based on valuation 
and the propnriion of the total town tax de- 
imtcd to aclioiils, those having the lowest valua- 
tion nnd devoting the largest propoi Lion of 
thou* taxes to schools leceiving the lav prat 
amounts The pniiciplc inyolvod in the setting 
aside of ii icservc fund foi the aid of necessitous 
comiminitiofl is one that ought to secure foi it 
n xvide adoplioii nnd usefulness. After (he 
best unifoim npportioniiieut plan tliat can ho 
devised hai been put into use, there w'lll alill 
be ft few pom* communitica winch cunnot meet 
the demanda of the stale, though they laisc 
the highest amount of tax allowed by law 
In (Joiuicclicut a still further exLensmn of 
tlic piineiplc of the equalization of opporliini- 
ties nnd advantages has been made by a law 
which viiLiinlly cqunlizog the advantages of 
ecliicftimii lo every child in the slate iqi to 
82.5 00 per year, on a bnsia of average daily 
attendance, niul nt the same time eqiialij'cs 
the luii’deii of support on evciy taxpayer clown 
to a tax of four mills on tlic dollar 

High School Apporhonmcnls — In must 
states no distinction \s made lu the apportion- 
meiib of funds betxvoen olemeiitiuy schools and 
high schools, the money going to a ronunoii 
school fund and any balance needed being 
Tftised by extra local tivxahou In a low oiber 
states, California being an example, nil funds 
foi the two classes of schools arc caiefully 
segiegftted, and cxtia aid for high schools is 
apportioned at n difleieiit lime and in a dif- 
feronb maiuicr from that foi elementary schonls 
In aiuimboi of other states xvht^re this segrega- 
tion of funds j.s not made, some foi in of extra 
aid IS gi anted for the maintonniicc of high 
fichoola. For a con&idcratioii of tliis, see High 
Sciiooi>8, SurpouT OF R, P. C 

Europe — The apportiomnont of school siip- 
poit ill European eountiieg is far more com- 
plicated than in the United States, and fre- 
quently mvoLvea traditions nnd veated interests 
that arc hard Lo disentangle. In gonrral, 
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howcvor, it imy be anid thn.L Gionl Britnin In lOOfl-1007 Lhes iiiitioiml govoriimcnt con- 
(iiatiiinitea its lafRo imtioniil grunt to public ti'ibutetl lo the aujjpoit of eloiiicnliu y oduca- 
cdacfitioii pnrtly to relievo local burdens niul lion m Engluiul ovoj .S.-iOjOD 0,000 (JC10,dOS,000) 
partly to stimiilahc local elTort, ami Lbut in Iho whilst local con tiibuLionai\ ore about S 1*1,000,000 
ccntrnli?ed atliiiinistralivc scliemca of Franco (XB, 030, 000). ThcataLc tluiiicoiUiibiitrclnoaily 
and the Cfcuimn states Uic state grants arc W per cent 

con ti'i bn lions to aid the coinmniiUiofl in carry- Since 1855 the national govcniinonb bad 
iiig nub prciienbcd govoriiiuciUnl mcasmes nine flubaidiml toohiiical nml ni b cduciUion by u. 
Ill I^nRlnnd, for CKainplo, local nuthoritina vuijcty of graiits ealcillated lo (‘iicniirage 
fix snlancy; on tlie Continent the btatc or locid ciiterpiiRc and fiiipploimMit local cPtoi t in 
nation does so (at least the ininiinum). Eng- case of nocesHity. 'riicsc^ were llin Soutli 
laud may withhold a grant to a comniiinity pay- IvoiisinKton gran L h, and their Ix-sLowal canicd 
ing fcnhirics deemed loo inw; in Vnmcc Ibe the right oJ inspecliun The basis uf niipor- 
Btate simply pays the prcacrihed solnima, lion iiieiit mis very eonipluMilrd. resting pa iLly 
and in Prussia the stato aids the cainiiuinity on the principle of pay intuit for losiiltH and 
ill paying such anlnrica. pnrUy on need of assisting iii local ofiiiip- 

Avporhonment in England -'Governmental roe- inent These giants have now boon triuisfeiicd 
ogaitioii of education came in England lliiougli to I he Hoard of I'kUieution, for adiniiiistralion, 
natural grants to aubhUlizc private or pinlaii- who thus control the oxjiendiLuic of about 
Ihropic odorb* Rom times grants were simply 82,600,000 (,C4. '>0,000) in 1007-1908 The 
lump fiume, aomctinies based on numbors of Bgaid nf Eilucation rdso makes Bpecial grants 
children dealt witli By the middle of the nine- to ciieonrago the local li aiinng of those desLiiu'd 
tcenbh contiirv an elaborate scheme of payment to bo teachers; iiiul under tlic Act of 1902, it 
by rcaul Is Jiacl developed. National money was wa.^ empowered lo «nbsidi/c wTondarycdiica- 
dislnbii bed to privately managed bcIiooIh, not on tiou wlioio approved standards worn mnm- 
tlio basis of incro luunberii, but on the ba.sis of tamed 

liic iiumber.s who could loach grades of acholai- (Jomny. The revenue for the auppoib of 
shin tested by cxamiiialious The Bchcmc wiia clcinoiitary cdiieation in Gerinany is derived 
logical, but the system of examination proved from t'vo main sources — state and local, 
impossible in Llic case of young children, The In 1000-1901 the education of each pupil cost 
scliGiiie wai abandoned for elementary cduca- 47 marks, of wdiich on tlir avi'rage, the slate 
lion (though long conlinuccl for technical nutl art conlribuled IDO inaihs, oi 01 jici eiuil In 
education), and there developed a complicated PrU'i'na the ermliibution of the stato had risen 
flyatcin of grants: (1) An nveraRp attendance from 15 pet eonb in 1871 to 27 per eriiL in 1001, 
grant of 22 shillings for older children. 17 shil- while during the sanio period Llie coiitrihuLioiiH 
lings for infants; (2) A fee grant for Ihoao of school fees had fnllon fiom 10 ])er rout lo a 
ficliools (now all elementary schools) that did negligible qiianliby, a fraction of 1 per cent for 
not collect fees from parents (by Act of 1801, noiircsidontH. 

aino lints to 10 shillings); (3) A special subject The principle.^ of apportionment may be 
grant, for maniml training, cookery, and ngri- illusLialed from Prusdn. Tlioro Llie fiisL piin- 
euUuue, wheiG equipment and teachers are ciplc lU i elation to clemculiMy cducatinniH that 
excesaivoly cxpciiHivo^ (4) An aid grant of the local cominiuiiLy ((7ciiici!7u/c) iinist orccL 
4 ahillings per child in altcndaiico plus U d> builclingi^ and pay Die tencherH. Tlim hurdcii 
for every 2 d that n rate (tax) of 1 penny yields rest^ on beads of families oi bmiHeholdciH 
less than 10 shillings per scliolnr, (5) A einnll {HtmvCiier) with or without ehihlicn, but it 
population granb. which iii cfTcct grants £10 or may bo distributed according to conre^sion — 

£15 to small rural schools; and (0) A teinporary cacu church member contributing io hl.s o^^n 

Special aid giant for highly rated comm uni Lies school This household tax is dislrilmled 
(applies 111 effect to rapidly growing com mum- according Lo jiossc.h.skjiis Tlieic is added a 
itica where local inipiovemciits arc a heavy tnx on the ground laiidloid. 
burden) The secoiul piinciiilo i« that state aid shall 

The above complicated aclicme docs (n) be given to enhance Lho poiiHioiiB a lull n.sui anco 
give an outriglib contribution to public cduca- of teaclici.s. Foi the fii.st teacher of the coin- 
tioHi (b) nitf weaker cominmiitics, and (c) lTull^t3^ 690 m inks, for Dio other male lonelier, 
BliiTiiilatc local effort. By a system of inmpcc- 300 maiks, and for the foinnle Leacliers, 150 
lion the govern meut sccka lo picservc Bland- niai’k.'?, is tho stale contribution. Tiii.s con- 
arda, and may withhold nil or part of its grant InlMitiim may not he given for inoie tluin 2.") 
as a penalty foi ine/Ticicncy. Ynrioiia aland- tcncheis in any one dislnct, huwovci. Also it 
ni'da arc prescribed aa (o) quality of build- ad da to tho pen si on fund up to 000 nmik.s, and 
mgfl, (5) number of pupila par teacher, (c) propoTtionalisly lo widows' and orpbnnh' pen- 
salary schedule of tcnehcra, (d) number of aioua (Lexis, Bos f/nten ic/i/.?iucsen, III, 00.) 
trained teaohei'fl^ (c) equipment^ etc.; the net The thiid princiiile has rolercncc to needy 
effect of which 13 that tho_ national Board of cominunitiea, or those that have already 
Education can practically impose any stand- heavily taxed thcrasclvca Here state con- 
ard ib BDca fit tributions may be mndo to extraordinary ex- 
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penaca in regard to builclinga, etc , and ahvaya 
on the CDiidition of d. full exorcise ofioonl elTort. 

It will be recalled that the State fixca (mini- 
mum) aalaiica, qiiiilificatioiiBj and pensions 
of teach era lienee ib is under no obligation 
to incluco local effoit in these dirccliona through 
its slate funds But it docs aid in iimiroving 
tlie atabua of tho toaohei anil in liclping the 
community to better equip ita Bclioola. 

Ill icgard to secondary and highci cilucalion 
tho same prineiplca do nob apply. Many of tho 
fjGcoiulnry schools nre trnditionally royal or 
state insUtutiona, and a'l such dciivc tl\c,ii 
revenue from endowments, fees, anil diiccb 
governmcJifc appiopnations Others me aup- 
poi’led by municipalities with the aid of some 
stale contributions To this class belong 
especially the scientific secondary schools 
(/^t?al‘frAu^en). Higher education is ciiLirely 
supported by the state, beyond the amount 
raised by fees and endowments 

Frauce — There is in rranec liLtlo signili- 
cance in the mattci of ap portion men L of finula 
as that term la understood in the United States. 
The slate (oi nation) bhrougli central authority 
establiaheq scliools (except infant schools), 
fixc.'j salaries of teachers, provides for salary 
augmentations and pensions, and itsolf pays 
these salaries, In lUOO the nation’s eontrilni- 
tion to cm rent expenses of elementary educa- 
tion wftfi C5 5 per cent of the total The coiii- 
nnines must provide buildings and equipment, 
blit the governinent now iidministeia a con- 
sidorahle loan fund to aid or alimulato tins 
work. Enicieney is seemed by state inspec- 
tjon The insjioctoiate and the central au- 
thorities clccicle all questions. D S 

See CuiT ov Education, and the articles 
on the various national ayatema. 

RelerencBB; — 

For r\ (Id trilled consicImiUOn of Lho vnnoiia AmcHijnn 
nluii^ for llie uniinrljoinnrnt oi acliool fnudji see 
Cunnuni by, E T , iSc)jool i (ind fheir vl /i/jorliori- 
merit. (Teachers' CoIIi'ro, Columljln UmveraiLy, 
ConlrilmlinDH to ICrUinUion, No. 2, lOOu ) For 
flLfttl'ilici, Hco Lho .hirtUti/ Jtcporl of tho U S Com- 
missioner of Educalion (VV’iishinp'ton, DC) For 
Enulniul, boo Hiolishcs oj Puhhc Education m Ei\n- 
7arirt and Wales , — yhiriuni Iteports of the Board of 
For Geriimiiy, sen ^Siatiaiisehes Jahrbhch 
fdr rleii PreusHisehen ii{aa(; Lvixia, Das UrUerrichis- 

IL'CiLTl 

APPOSITION, METHOD OP. — See Cate- 
chism; Colloquies. 

APPREHENSION — A term employed to 
Lranshilo the term PerrepLion nq iitiotl by 
IiCibniU and Wundt TIn.s term in nntith- 
c.sia to the term Appoceplion as employed by 
these wi’ iters If Lho Lor in Perception is trans- 
lated by the English word “perception’* an 
fimbigiiity aviaca which was not present in the 
mind of tlic.so German wi iters bncaine the Ger- 
man equivalent of the word “perception '* is not 
of this form 


APPRENTICESHir AND EDUCATION 

APPRENTICE TEACHER — A student 
teacher, one assigned to practice Leaching aa 
part of a course of piofcssional training for 
teaching. Such teaching may be done (1) in 
a special training or practice school, parallel 
to bhe^ theoretic work, and under the direct 
supervision of the fnciilty of the professional 
school, or (2) in tho classrooms of the regular 
Bchool system, at the close of a pciiod of theo- 
retic training, and more or less under the super- 
vision of the regular school oRiccra. The 
term “ atiulciifc teacher “ is morn appropi lately 
atipUed to a praeUcc teacher w Diking vindeT 
the first-named conditions, and “ apprentice 
teacher" to one working under the second- 
named conditions The conditions of practice 
teaching do not always fall into one group or 
the other, a mixed plan being used, when the 
terms nre used Jiitcichnngenbly “Pincticc 
teacher “ la a gcnciic tci-m which may be 
rightly applied to nil Icaclicra still within tlioir 
period of training or probation II. S, 

See Teauiiehs, Thaining opj MoNiTons; 
Pupil TEAcniiin 

apprenticeship teacher. — See Pu- 
pil TjSACiiEn. 

APPRENTICESHIP AND EDUCATION 
— England, — Jlisto}y — The appi'cuticc&hipgys- 
tem arose out of the bui glial policy of modern 
Europe, when all ciatt'imcn m towns enter cd 
guildb establiHhcd for mutunl protection. They 
were founded on the principle that labor 
employed in mechanical tindes required more 
skill and expeiicncc than are icq him te in hus- 
bandry. Ib IS not known precisely nlicn 
Qppi entices hips were first ci^tabiished, bub they 
were first mentioned m the statutes in 1383 
(12 Riehaid II, c 3) two centuries after the 
establisliinciit of guilds in England. Henry IV. 
complaining that luisbaiulry was impoverished 
by reason of the pensantiy leaving tho coun- 
try districts to loam tiaclcs in the cities and 
boroughs passed a law to repress the in- 
ferior classes from becoming apprentices 
(7 Henry IV, c L7) (Hepcalcd as regards 
London by 8 Henry VI, c 11 Repealed as 
regards Norfolk by 11 Henry VII, c 11, and 
by 12 Hcniy YII, c. 1 m favor of Norwich ) 
To ex &r CISC ii trnclD it was ncccsaary to he 
free of the fraternity of that trade, niul 
the only way of olitainmg this freedom wna 
by serving an apprenlicDship to a ineiubcr 
of tlie fraternity Aa the vaiions tindca 
became incoiporatcd they were called univer- 
sities (i.e corporations), and arc often incn- 
bioncd in the old chartcifl of towns. The term 
of appreiiticpslnp in these incorporations was 
7 years, which la now the period required by a 
student to obtain tho title “luaatcr” in the 
oklci universities While these rcgiilatJon.s 
have been relaxed in tiadcs, they have been 
strictly guarded in the learned professions 
The great Statute of Apprentices was passed m 
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ilic rciRii of ElizaboLli (5 Eh». c. 4) Tina 
neb proven led nny one acrviiig Icaa than n 7 
ycnr.i' apprenticeship from eiigagiiii; in any 
Lnida imd waa nu attempt to cope with the want 
of skill 111 the bnidcsinnn Tlic statute has been 
much eondemiied by Adam Smith and other 
writers as intcifennK with the rights of tho in- 
diviiluiil, while others rivoi that it (1) led to 
the oil ml nation of inrenor work, (2) mninliuned 
a liigli into of wages, The statuto of Elizabeth 
icniaincd in foice for two and ii half centiiiirs, 
when an improved of trade mid riiftiui- 
facLiiietj ainl tlie oliangCH coiirfoiiucnt on the in- 
tioductumof iimcliinery and the fnctoiy syhLem 
demanded an altcnilion in the law 'rlie lesuU 
of a pcLiLion praying that the «Latutt5 mighty he 
rciideied more ciTcctuid resulted in the passing 
the Act 51 Ocoigc III, c 00 (1814), repcnhng 
tile statute ao fai as it enacted that no peison 
siioiihl exciciao any tiado without having served 
a 7 yeiiis' apprcntieeslup to it A reservation, 
liow’cvci , was made in favor of the bylaws of the 
City of London and other eor|ic)riitc town.s Tho 
hilLcr wcie deprived of Llieir lights as tonmnen- 
Lices by the Municipal Coipordiwiia Act oi 181)5, 
and London is now the only city which 1ms its 
own peculiai juiisdiction over apprentices On 
the repeal of the statute of Elizabeth w'agea 
io.*ro and fell according to tho dcnnind /oj 
flkillcd labor 

Injtue7]ce of Factory i^ysitem — The iiitio- 
diicLion of machinery, followed liy tiic Kuhdivi- 
sioii of many trades, made the 7 years' nppren- 
Licunhip no longer ncoessnry nr de.^iraidc 
Thu omplovcc had now only to learn a hinglo 
process Piiriher, tlie concenLiution of work 
into factories led to a deeiease in the mi in her 
of ajiinentices employed, owing to a repugnance 
of paients to send tlicir eluldrcu inviiy fiom 
lioino, and it was not until wage-, of adult arti- 
saiH had l>eeii leduncd vciw' considci'iihlv that 
0 111 Cl dian nil lilt laboi was employed Lo any 
evLeiit in mills The deficiency was made up 
liy the Ads 42 Cieoige IH and 15 Williiiiii 
IV, r 70, c 45, wlueli allowed Overseers ainl 
(Uiardiain of the Poor to hind out apprentices 
from the dillerciit woikhouscs These acts 
eon Lamed no dirccbioiis to the master to aiYord 
the apprcatice anj^ inalruetiou, the system br- 
ing morel V a liilloting of the poor in older to 
relieve the parish funds Tho harsh treatment 
meted out to parish appiciUices led to the Act 
of 1802, passed ' for the preservation of the 
iicalLh and morals of apprentices and others 
cmidoved in cotton and other mills " 

Fvfitnycn of the Ohl System — Three 
ehfirai lerisLics distinguished the old hvstein 
of ii[)pieiUieesliip (1) the iiulciitiin^.s wliicli 
hound master and appi entice together foi ii 
term of veins, (2) the eoiitiucl in which ihe 
muster agiceil to iniliiiLe the apprenliei* in the 
mj'htenes of his irado, (:l) the cuslom of the 
mipieiitiee Lo lodge in the lion si • of his mailer 
The system ensured tlirei- pi inci[)h“i essimliiil lo 
social well-hoiiig . fl) ihe youth of Llic couii- 


tiy w’as nnder contiol up to the age of 21 yenra, 

(2) tiic control was paternal m character and 
iiispiiccl by a living and individual interest, 

(3) each youth iiH iic ciossed the Ihicshold of 
manhood found opening out for him a career 
for which he had been specially trained. That 
evils ciept into the system cannot ho domed, 
hut the, by stem vceognizcd and made provision 
for the? cfhcimt diBCiplinc and iruinuig of tho 
youth of England, 

Decay of Apprenlicestnp — Under the con- 
ditions of model It indn^tiy llic wgiij/icancn of 
appicnlicosihii) could no longer Ik* secured 
The increaHe in the size* of workshops made 
impossible the peisoiial iclations helwmi masLcr 
and ajipreiitico For the personal rida Lions 
there was Miii.stitutcd the ea,sli iie\u,s iiclwccn 
the capitalist and tho wage earner Tho 
diMsian of hiiior and the teudciicy to sepaiatc 
hoi^'b w'oik fiom niiin's w oiK not only pi evented 
hub loiulcu'd uiiiieet“<sniv an all-round Liniinng 
ill the ^niioms dcpiu Linen Is of a liade With 
the disappcniaiiee of the paternal rohlion, 
nciLlier enijdoyer noi employed had any desire 
to hind himself to Llic other for a puiloiigcd 
period And so, except where coiidUions were 
very favor able, in rural disliielH, in fiivoraldc 
Inulcs and sin all towins, the n)ipieiiLicnship 
gin dually but miiely began to dmij^ 
(It liQ*! been eoinpuLed tlmt nl piesniL not iiioie 
Lliiia 10 per cent of the inenibei.s of J'higlish 
trade unions have been iiidmiUired appreiilieos 
Lo the li lilies in whieh lliev me now engaged 
Webb, /jit/w.s/H(d />?iif/mrn/, ^'ol IT, p. 474 ) 
AYilli the icpeal of the Statuk of Appycuhrm m 
1814, and the P'forin of the Fooi Law (1833), 
the Stale delinitelv diselminetl all re.siinnsibilitv 
foi the linimng mid welfme of the young until 
the effoits (if idiilunlhro]Ublb like Sliiiflsbuiy, 
Fielder, and Oinstlei , and also of immeims 

of trades niiioinsin, foieed llie Stale to rneng- 
niro the evils wliiidi that age of unronliolled 
libel ly had called iiilo being The ilecav of 
appienliceshii) was afieeleil by ilie iiidustrnd 
1 evolution in tivo way,"' (1) liv tlie eon g lega- 
tion of coinmuiiilies into towiKs where tlie liov 
W'as e 111 ployed in mills luid faelories, mid w'as 
put to work at one speeinlized proee^-H and 
notinng moic, (2) by the aLleiiipl(‘d liiniliitioii 
of anprenlices by trades uiiioiis wheie iL 
coiiUl lie elTectc'd The re"uU was that the 
youth of Ihe iiiiLion uiindlv degenerali’d plivs- 
icallv, while eduealioiiallv ihe^ were dc,slilule 
jYci/i Ffir 111 , S’ of Appvcutu'c htlucntion ■■ To 
meet the deeiiv of Ihe iippreiil ice, ship s;^ sli'iii 
mid lo supply some foriii of ediiealion loieplnce 
llu* training w hn li it afforiled, uieelianics' insh- 
tnl(«H fry 1 ' ) H]iriing u|i lo supjileiiienl the (’diiea- 
lion of the W’oikingiiiiin mid hoy Wlieie lliesci 
did not disappear throngli miniLtiou and lack 
of suppoiL, they developed iiito polvleelimeH 
iq It ), tecliiiieai schools, leeliiiological inslituti'S 
and colleges, which wen* foslcied by Ihe giaida 
of Ihr Seieiiee and Ai t Dejim lineiit and laler on 
unde? Lli(‘ Tichutml In 'struct ton Act of 1880, 
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(See lNDuaTiiJA.ii Education, Teciinical Edu- spoT^ai^jility m tlic maticir In most cubcs it ia 
cATrojfj Ej^gland, Education Ttiaue a compulsory condition that the hoy ntLciida 
Schools.) The development of technical edii- tccluncnl classes, and whcrevci possible cm- 
catiou 1ms thrown n new light on the pos^ibih- ployeia are chosen who allow a certain lime 
tics of apin'ojiticcaliip tmining Ibis being felt olT during working ho ur.'i for the puinotc of 
more and more that iiidUHtiial cflicicnoy cna attciulmg technical classes without lo^a of 
lio iiromokccl only by having nob only akilled, salary These committees have Tinilcd in a 
lint inleUigcnt, tUooicUcaUy trained workmen. CcnUal Association for mntiinl couperation 
Though daily iiigbruclion for apprciiticea is far ninl support (jV.ddios.s, Denis on IIousc^ 
from licing gencially adopted in England, signs Vanxlmll Ilridgc Road, London, S.tV ). Tina 
me nob wan Ling that enlightened employ era binding together of forces la nil foi the public 
400 Limb if Engl anil is to maintain its prestige weal, and will enable tlio committees to look at 
fi'? a manufiictuiing iiatinn, an opportunity for the question of piofitaljlo omploynient in its 
combining shop work wibli technical education widest aspect. Already their OApcriencc is 
mint be aKovded Lo the futme mcebanic. An being \it\li zed by piYcnilo InboY exchanges and 
incieiHing nninbor of lirma in varioua trades employment icgisLiy comniitlcca that me 
have already taken advantage of c\iaLing facdi- being established throiighoiiC the country 
Lies, and iillow appreiiticca to attend technical Arising out of the attitude of trade mnoiia 
clasaes dnrin^^ their winking houis This is towardindustrial education a recent pi op □ sal has 
csiiOL Hilly noble cabin in nngiiieciing and jshin- been mado to nppi entice the young woikinnn 
b inkling industries, ^vhcio tlie vaiiona aub- diicetly to the union a instead of to tlic cm- 
cU visions of laboY and the \ise of aperuvl ploycTs. It ia hoped lu this way that the fern cd 
macluiiory remlor it di/ficnlb for the cippiciitices exploitation of tiaiiiod approiiticefi b}" einploreis 
to acqiiiic more than a small amoimfcof iiinnip- will bo prevcnlc<l, and at the same time these 
ulativc skill and a very slight knowledge of the would not conic into conipelilion \iith adult 
various processes of the bmtlc in which they workcis, pm ticularly at n time when iincni ploy- 
mo ongigod Various methods arc adopted ac- iiient is pressing for imincdiate nttenlion. 
couling to the roquiiomciit of the firiii, the chief From slill another point of view a revival of 
being (1) ApprenUccs evUend technical claaftca apprenticeship la being advocated Technical 
one or two day.s cacli week diiriiig their aj)- echoola, it la claimed, nrc not a substiLutc for 
preuticcslnp (2) Apprentices attenil technical appicnticcship, bccauffc they tend to eiadicate 
clashes during slack ponodi vaiying from two iiulividnallLy and leduco all noikeia to a dead 
to four mouths (3) Attendance at a tocliiiical level What is icc|uiiccl now is the raising of 
class for aspccificil gduimg entitles ii youth to a staudnid and ideals of woik The old giuldf^ 
fiUorter appi’cnLicG-slup» quo year, and lu aoine did not flood the market with cheap goods, hub 
eases two years, being allowed. paid considevaldc atientiou to the ovtistic 

Five laige railway eompaiiica have cstnb- clomcnt. On this Bide the rcMval of nppicii- 
liahcd mechanics^ insLi tubes in various conteis, ticcahip on a small scale could be tinned to ad- 
notably in llorwich, Crewe, Loudon, Darling- vantage in rest oi in g the aits and cm ri.s. Such 
ton, Giitcshead, Yoik, where appi entices attend a plan has the further recommendation tliat it 
during the daytimo without loss of wngo.s In a would not intciforo with Lho icgiilnr system of 
number of woi kg, notably Brunner, i loud, and maiiufacUiro and labor by adult woikmcn 

Co., Noibhwioh, ChesluiQ’, Ti^ivov Bros, Poib (Sec London Dai Ijy A eir a, Nov. 13, 15, IG, 1900.) 

Sunlight; Clayton and Shut tie worth, Lincoln, In June, lOlO, the Juvenile I nboi Biiicau v ns 
attendance at technical classes is iiiado a com- transfoned fiom the Board of Tin dc to the Edu- 

piilaoiy condition of apprenticeship. cation Deportment. By tins lalcfit dcrelopmentj 

Appreniice^hip Along the linca all the work hitliorto earned out hy Skillucl Em- 

hcro mentioned there is a possibility Lliiit there ployinent Committees, wliich wcic voluntary or- 
will bo a lociiidcseencii of nppicnticoship biain- ganizatioim working under great th''ndvftijtngC3, 
mg Foi thn purpose committees for appieu- wiU be taken over by the Borough aiul County 
ticiiig young boys are being chtablisbcd and aio Couiicila, This, it is expected, vill lead, eitlici 
having a marked efleot upon the ccliicaLion of (1) to ^ the systematic reoigniii/ciijon of the 
tlio skilled mechanic Oiiginidly the .sysLom apprenticeship ays tcin ; or (2) to the system a b 
was sLaitcd by the Jewish Boaid of Giiardiang present m vogue in Gci'inniiy, whcie the nppren- 
in IS to to augist poor parents to appiQiUifio licM* woikiiig hours nrc limited by the erliica^ 
then bo^'^s lo a skilled trade, The cominittccg' tlonnl autliontirs, who insist that tlie npjnciiticc 
functiona are*. (1) To sclccb an occupation shall icccivc, in advUlion, tcchmcol lUbtrviction ii\ 
for the child. (2) To grant a loan (proinuim) liia ciaft up to the ago of 17, and in fioinc capoa 
where iieceasaiy for books, clothing, etc (3) to 19 Similarly ** Scholars' Employment Bu- 
To indenture apprentices whcicvcr possible, rcaus'^ aic being organized in the luniuifnctunng 
(4) To watch ovor boy or girl during tho ap- con Ires throughout the countiy. Their aim is lo 
proiiLiceship, Whore employers do not receive save boys and girls from "blind alley" cmploy- 
indcntured appicnticc.s, Apprenticeship Com- men ts, to which they me attracted by the relative 
uuttres have an indenture form of tlieir own high waRCt- of the ctuly stagea. These com- 
wliich makes the boy and giil realize their re- inittecs woik iii connection with the employees, 
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fill of whom nrci circularized for inform atioii, and 
on tliG other hand through tlic hcIiooI (cachcid 
When tho time approaches for a boy to lenvo 
scltGoh Iris pfticfits get » ielter from lh« head- 
master asking them to meet him and dibciisa llic 
lad's fiiLiirc. In vciy many eases the lonelier 
has a better idea na to whoie the boy's Biiccml 
nbilitioa ho than have his paroiUa. The class 
teacher is present nt the diapiisaloii , niid it ImviiiR 
been settled wlmt cniling is most likely to suib 
the boy, a card is filled up giving parUciilars 
about hmij and if the niithoritiea or the boIiogI 
itself knoiY of no situation open that will suit, 
the card is aent to the Cciitrnl Education Olficc, 
where, of courao, a complete register is kept 

Smiimaii / — With iiicrciisetl facilitieij foi 
education the needs of iiidiis trial workers linvo 
created a widcs|ii ending interest: (U Among 
cmployeis of labor, who expect technical train- 
ing to pi o vide tlicni ultimately with woikmen 
possessing an industrial intelligence nt present 
lackiiiR 111 the average urtihaii to-day, owing to 
tho passing away of the old fiystem of approii- 
ticesliip. (2) Among the rank and hie of 
workers, who see in it a means of escape fiom 
tho monotonous loutinc which apceializcd 
induatiy imposes upon the worker to-day 

(3) Among sociologists, who see in its adoption 
a nican«5 of ffccuring industrial efTiciimcy lead- 
ing to a higher standard of life for the workoi, 

(4) Among educationists, who feel that the 
present type of Rchool docs not iiiccL with tho 
needs of a great mass of tho State's olnldicn. 

Ajiprenlimhi]} LeQislation. — There still Hiir- 
yive in the Statute J3ook scvcnil rrgulAtionfl 
relating to apprentices Thus by the Htatutc 
of 15140 (28 Jlenry VIII) compnnies cannot 
restrain tlicii apprentices from establishing 
shops when they become free. Ily IH George 
III, c. 47 (1777) no cliild apprenticed can con- 
tinue as aucli aftei the age of 21. In 1814 
(51 Gcoigo III, c 00) the iSfflhde o/ /Ipprcnhrcfl 
(5 Eliz. c. i),flo fai as it enacted that no prison 
should exorcise any trade without having Horved 
7 years' apprenticeship to it, was icpcalcd ox- 
cept for customs in respect for London, Other 
legislation regulates the apprenticing by ovci- 
scers of parishes The better protection of 
fvpprciiticag and tliGir supervision by ovcrsecra 
and guardians is piovidcd for by 14 and 15 
Victoria, c 11 (1851) Endowments for the 
payment of apprentices' fcca were made educa- 
tional endowments by 32 and 33 Victoiia, 1800. 
The London {City) A-pprcnlices Act (1880) 
provides (1) Foi nppronliGCs of not less than 
4 yoiira and not more than S ycais. (2) 'To 
omit the covenant Ijimling tho appronlice not 
to miirry during the period of apprenticeship 
(3) To omit tho covenant on the part of the 
master to provide meat, drill It, apparel, lodg- 
ing, and oLhei necessaries for apprentices, and 
substitutes payment in wages to be mutually 
agreed upon 

The following law.s at presen L regulate 
apprcnlicrship- — 


(1) The apprentieo must be bound of his 
GWJi free will or with the consent of liifl parent 
or guardian. (2) The apprentice ngreea to 
fniriifully serve tho mas ter or Ida j’cprcscnta- 
livca for this term Bpecilied in the indcntureg 
lY./J. UiifalLliful service m eludes wnaLc, injury 
to niasLcr'a jiroperty, uiilawful alisoiiec (rom 
work, disobedience of lawful oideis, malprac- 
tices (3) The fathor or giuirduin must guar- 
jinlco to provide the appicMitice with suflieiciU 
food, clothing, lodging, and all necessiiriea 
(unless us iigreomciit ntlimwisc i.s avranged 
with the master) (8ec 5.) (4) The in aster 

agree.s to receive and iiiHluict (or caii.HO lo bo 
instructed) adeciuatclv the ajipi entice to the 
best of his knowledge, luiwoi, and aliility 
Llmiughout the teiin iif ins aiipicutiecship 

(5) The master inuat inovujo I lie apprentice 
with adequate board, lodging, mid mcdiriil 
attendance, and ticnt linn us one of the family 
(unless an agreeiiient otherwise is arranged) (hco 
3), or pay a HUin of money im (weekly 
or monthly) in lieu thereof (ft) Wages may 
be deducted by the master (except in case of 
illne.ss to bo spoeifiod by a qualified itiedienl 
prucLitiimei) for willful dofault, neglect, or 
absence fioin soiviee of the iippieiilicc (7) 
Ucasonublc fines may lie de due Led fi om wages 
foi bujakiiiR ruloH (which inut,l be set forth) 
of Lho mustoi's c.slalilmhmciit (8) The hours 
of work iiuist be spceilied, and oveiliine must 
be paid for at a rate spceified (U) The master 
imiBt pay all travelling expenses of joiirneya 
niciurcij by the ap])iontice in eunneoLion with 
the Imslne.ss of the bjihI in ni^ ter, ninJ ig respon- 
sible foi lionul and lodging of the npprciiLiec 
whon the hitler ia working at a ilislaueo (speci- 
fied). (10) The apprentice may be disinisf<ed 
for (a) gross miHCoiidiict, (b) idlencs.s, (c) iii- 
eiipacity of the appi entice lo learn his Inulc. 
jY li (c) at miiH Lei's iliseretioii, bub the appicii- 
Lico may appeal to JtihLkc5 
(rcncfuL — A con Li act of apprenliceshii) is 
Olio whereby one iiersou becomes l)ouucl to 
tench another acertmn profession or trade, and 
the latter is bound to leant it and Lo terve as an 
apprentice In coininon Inw ” writing " is 
ncceasary if the contiact bo for more limn a 
year, if for Ic.sg than a year, no written iigicc- 
ment la necesaaiy 

of Apprenliccn — Tlircc types of 
facilities are alToided for the training of appreii- 
tice.s m tcclmicnl bianclies. In the fiisl rank 
arc lo be found the regnlnr Leclimcal scliools, 
wiiicli nre inoro and moi'o tending to adapt 
the whole or part of their couises Lo Lho needs 
of local industries The eniploycru in ninny 
cases compel their apprentices lo attcinl for 
part time, and in some instances pay their fees 
The other practice is lo establish Hchonls 
within the employers* worls.s under the ciinrgo 
of a fluperiTitciiclent who is acquainted with tlic 
needs of the eatablislnnont These Bclioola 
tend to bo vciy specialized In the third class 
employcra may maiat that their apprentices 
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attend evening Lcchnical couraca Examploa Avliich enable ftp pren ticca to at tend dny claascs 
of each type will be given without male- for tix inoiitlia in cacli year for Ihice or four 
ing liny attempt bo be oxlmiifitivc. At the yenra The Belfast Technical School pi ovules 
same time it mii&t be noted that Lliuso ropre- couraca prejmuitory to anpiciiticeslup and also 
sent the highest clasa of employ era engaged in for apprentices engaged in the local ahipyarda, 
uulustrlea not only based on technical akill, liut who luc allowed to attend one full day each 
111 coinpeLition with other counti'ica for tlin week wiblioub loss of salary^ aiul whose fees arc 
markets of the world. At pro.SGiU tlioii expen- paid by tlie empluycifl The Beilis nnd Morcom 
iiiciitation ia of irnpoi Lance an a flignpost for EiiginccnnR Works exempt apprentices who 
oUici eiuphiyeia in emalloi iiuluatricH, and ns a attend evening cla.sacs at the Dirmhighain 
guide for futiiio Icgislntion. Technical Schools from aLLendance at ^\olk on 

1. Uailway coinpaiiica make iirovi.Hion for the following day between 6 a.m. mid'O a.m , 
the alleiidanen of Llieir apprcii tiers at tnehiiical and also advance wngca on lopoita of piogrcsa 
BcUools witlimifc losa of salary. Thus appieu- frnui the acliool puucipal. Wm Ucimy and 
ticcs from the (heat I'histcin Railway Co. Hon, DiiinbnrLon, permit tliosc Appicnliccs 
attend the G. V*. 11 Me eh allies IiistituLc at who gain scholnifiliipa a I tho West of Scotland 
Stiatfoid, liOiulon, for at leaht one sos^ion of 6 Technical College to altciul couiecfl for 0 
months. Day clashes arc also held m the vail- winter montliB mid bliopwork chiving the rcsb 
way ivoi'ks Tho company pay? pait of tlic of the year The time spent at college is 
fees, and no deduction is niadufiom tho aiilary, counted ns part of the oppiciiticcsliij) pciiod 
Tlic Gicab Western Uadwaj’- Co jiays the fees AriaiigcmeiiLs arc also made by cinploycrs at 
of selceled apprentices to attend foi 1 yenv in Middlcsiioio' and Ueiby for the allcndnnce of 
the workshop and for at IcM.sfc one scHSion in the their appi entices at tlic local Tcclincal Schools 
evening tcchiiK’iil chihscs of tlm Tcchiiiral 3 In the chemical induatiy, Brunner, Moiid 
Scliool at Swindon The Loiuloii and North and Co. compel tlicir apprcnLices Lo attend 
Western Railway Ch) allows appiniLicr-:* in the ovening classes nb tho Yerilin Technical ScIiodI. 
dec ti leal (Icnarbment Lo nbteiid (lay olasHCS in Chcshiro, and selected apprentices may attend 

tecluiologicai subjects foi one half-day weekly day classes on two afteriioona each week The 

at the Mechniiie.s Ins LI til to, Cicwe, which was Coalport Cbiiia Co permits apprentices with- 
bnilb by bha company. So the apprentiucs o\il loss of salary to abtend the CoftlporUlnlc 
fioin the London and South Wcsbciii Railway Ait Scliool, Salop, at arranged periods dining 
Co may alLond moiiiing clftsscs at Llie Bat- tlio day. Selected drcaamnkmg appi'enticca 
terrfra Pcilytccliiiie, London; from ilic Midland fioin Dehcnliniii and Treehody aic allowed to 
llaihvay Co. at the 'rcciiiiical School, Derby attend courso.s in drossninkiiig at the London 
2 The railway compaiiica aie CoUowed Palytcelmic on two aftcuiaons each week The 
closely by the cngineciing and shiplniilding Mas tors' A.s.socintion of Paiiitcia and Dc co- 
trades. Appronticea fiom Viekors, Son and rafcois pay the foes of appreiiticois to attend art 

Maxim, Ltd, who have bad a high fiohool or courses at Lhc Bradford (YorVahirc) Technical 

giamnmr school education mual attend a tivo College fiom iwo to five days per ivcek during 
years’ coiii'hc in tho Technical Dcpartincnb of tho first yenr of their apprenticeship Arrange- 
Shcnicld University, citliei aa a preliminary to inonta me made for house panitcra' npprenbicca 
cn tei i 11 tha works or at a latoi jiciiod of their at Halifax niul Alaiichostor 
apprcnUccsliip aL their own option. In such 4, Clayton and Shiitllcivarlli, Ltd., Lincoln, 
cases the tiiiprciibico will reenter at the rate mamifacturcis of agriciiUnrnl niachiiioiy, have 
of pay whicli he woidcL Iiavc been receiving, if established ft practice wdiicli it is hoped will 
tlicse two ycais had been spent m tlie woik.sliop. combine tlic old system of appiciiLiccsliip with 
Selected ap]>i’cnticea from Afftthci and Platt, the modern factory system A privfttc school 
Salford Ironwoihs, attend tochnical courses is mam tamed inside the works in which com scs 
lit the ^f ail Chester School of Tccjinology one of instruction pcitaining to the various trade 
a f to moon each week without Ios.h of salaiy and pioccssoa earned on in tho works arc given 
pay their own foes The film innkes attend- under the guidance of an expert supci'intciidciib 
a nee at evening elnsses a coiulitinii of on gage- who Ims riHcn fioin the lanka As far ns pos- 
incut iia apprciitieca linns llcuohl, Ltd, Mble every appiciUice leceivcs m addition a 
^Iaiiche^.tor, pay the fcca of apprentices who praoticiil kiunvledgo of as many processes 
lit tend the .name institution for one whole day allied to hiH trade n.s possible. All nmircn ticca 
each wcelt for Leehnieal subjects Other man- spend a cei tarn amount of ench week at clasa 
ufaeLuicri in the iieighhorhood of Manchester instruction, books and material being supplied 
follow the same jjlftii. As a result of a confer- ficc. Merit is recognized, and all appienticea 
enro at Riinderlaiul between the authorities of of exceptional ability arc given oppoitunitica 
the Technical College and local cngineciing to enable them to get an all-roiind knowlodgjc 
nnd shipbuiUUtig firiua, apprentices duiing tlie of the tindc which will enable them to take poai- 
first two years m the woikshop must attend tions of foremen or managers of works. Appron- 
teehnical ela.sscs in engineering subjects, fionic ticcs ai'c taken on at any age fiom 16 to 22 
2.') studentships aie awarded on the lesulLs of vCiiis, but all receive the sinno wages at the 
cxj.LniiuiLUma on the work of the evening classes ataifc The trades taught arc inachimst, fitting 
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nnrl m-cliiiff, toolrnnkiiig, whcclwriRlU, mold- always admil Ilia aou na an appiciUicn in nddi- 

ing, smith work, boiler innkiiiR, pattern mak- lion to the rcRular luiiiiher per in it Led Ijy the 

iiiff' joinery. The outeomc of this sclicm*' is guild, nnd in IoUt ycnia bucIi nijprcnlicc^ were 

bcuiR watched with interest by educfttioiiists accorded Jiicicasint" I'rcL'dDin from liie rer(wnc- 

throiiRlioub the country. incuts which were gradually added Lo the at^ 

5 Apart from these Jinbi tut ions in which lain me lit of innalcrHliip. In ceitaiii iiuhislriL'a 
the Qiiiploycra tlicmsclvc.'i Lake an active iiiLemt, iicro tlie \y\(c jiliod Llie trade \u Lli the liiiahniid 
immcious teclmical and cvcuiur sehool/i provide two appicntice.i emild Im Liikeii iiiateud of one. 

coiiiscs- which me nttoiidnl voluiiLurily by In some eiisea wliere the won had panseil Llirougli 

aniiienlieea at Lhcir own cvpeiiaft ouLside of the appumticeuhip and was ^sorklllR wUii ida 

woi’kiiig hours. Without any attempt iit el nl)- fiitlier, an lulditional apprentice wuh allowed, 

(jialioii tliiec! ohjccliona may bo stated to Lhi^ Wlicre the nunilicr of appn'iitices waa detpr- 

Bystrm, (a) such couisea are attended only by mined, tbo length of uniireiilifcHlnp was nlbo 

the most ambit -, 0111 pnpila, (h) l)y those whose fixed Tins vailed in dilYmeiit Inuies fiom 3 

pnieiits can afTord to keep them at sohool, ciiid lu 12 yoara. The ajipiciitieo \saH icquircil to 

(c) cveniiiR slucly at the end of a Ioiir diiy'H jniy Llic iimsler a sum vaiying from 20 Lo 100 

labor is. likely to be unprofiUiblc m innny scnis SoiiietiiiK's Lins piiyineiil l)oio a relnlioii 

cases Thia aspect of apprenticeship training, to the yeais of apprentireHbiii, uh for iiustaiicc, 
however, reaolvea itself into the whole question in one of the weaveis’ giulda the ajiprenticc who 

of industrial and tccliiiical educjiLion, which hcrved but d year^ paid *1 li\re.s, one wjio 

will he found treated under those captions. served 5 yean paid 3 livies, (1 yeaia, 1 Ji^rc, 

ao far as any tendency can be ob.servcd at and one wlio solved 7 voais jjaid nothing, 

jireacnt, England is moving in the dll octlon nf Under cortnin ciiciiin, stances iL \\a.s puhsiblc 

throw III g the onus of the tiaining of apprentices for appicnlicoa to buv off ii lioiLioii of their 

and yoiiiiR employees on the crnjjloyci, who in time, hut, the ninAter was not fdioued to take 

the near future wull bo expected, if not com- nnollier nppmitieo unlil thr full pmiod of Ins 

polled, to allow those whom he cinnloya to eontraefc had c^piled, At first the in iia ter was 

iiUond coiiraea to contiinie tlicir odueation. pciiuitted to sell oi iraii-sfer his a]ipreiiLicu Lo 

(Scft Report of ike consuUaUve committee on al- another ninatcr, but on account of fieciuent 

fcadaace nt coNfimintioa ffc/inof.', ) aluiscs Lius waa laler forlmldvn by htntiUe. 

France — The institution of approntieeslilp The inaking of a iiiUHlei piece jih a ri’i|iiiieinent 

in Jii'niicc apprnicd a.s a fcaliiio in Llic life of for ndniis'iioii to iiiaHteihlii]i js iiienLioiied nnly 

the cnift guilds 01 tPAde corporations that devel- once in Le Lwc (tea Mellon^ indicuLiiig that 

oped from the eleventh to the Ihirtcenlh een- tins feature, which Inter heeiuiie htj inipurtaril, 

Ulrica p/iralJcJ iviih Iho growth of tlie com- ii/iy not at /ij/»t eoinmoiiJv deman/h'd 

munes The tiisL iccoid of the legiilatioiia As the privileges and sliviigfh (if I lie eoipoia- 
goveriiing apnieiiticea appeals m Le Livtc Lions grew, Llie reguliitiuns eonctTiiiiig upprcii- 

dc.s l)v Etienne lioileaii, appointed Liceslup became iiiuio ngoimi.s In tlio four- 

jirovosL of Pans by .St, boms in 12G1 The lecntli and hfteeiiLb centuiieH Llie iiiiiiiIkt of 

CO lull Lions uttncliiiig Lo appioiUiee.s in all nppiciUiees idlowcd wii.s often sniiillei lliaii m 

tiaclcs then existing are heie aeL down the lliii loeiitli, and llie tiiiu' of njiprenticofiliip 

Tile LOiit|'acfc of apprcntieefliiip w'lis a vciy was often iiieiensed In I be foiii tei'iilli ceii- 

foniiiil iiffiiir, made before ivitnesses, among Liiry the i eiiuiieineiit of u inasLiupii ee, euiihiini- 

whom were oITiecra of the eorpomtinii. The iiig iiuieb lime and ufU'ii involving cnsllj miiLe- 

conlriicL way of Lcn in writing and pliie(‘d among niils, from cuiididuleH foi inasleisbip, lieciunc 

llie arcliivea of the guild It was very explicit eonimon, and in the fiflc'enlli ei'iiLiny llie j»mc- 

iiL regaid to tJie duties of the apprciuice.s, niid tico was pnietieally iiiiueiMal Such n niiistci- 

Icss so ill legaid to the rcsponsibiliLios of the pircc, v bieli mm piepaunl m llu* hmiMliohl cif 

miisler. Bcfoie the engage inciiL of the appren- tine of the jiirms, was nob siinplv an (‘Xamina- 

tieoy the ofRccrs of the coipoiation were sup- Lion a.s to the bkill of the appri'nliep, I ml i\as an 

posed to assure themselves as to the inoinhty inijiositioii designed Lo lesLucL ndniKssiun to the 

and capacity uf the patron lu a very few coipornlioii to a select few 

Lriules, such as tlio barrel makeis., nin.sleis weio Even the sons of iiiiistcr.s ume ofleii rerpiired 
pel milted tq take ns many apprentices as timy lo piwfoiin the rkef tVaitvic Tliey wcvv, liow- 
plensud, lnit.siicli nistimco.s were raio exceptions, ever, cominiinlv freed fioin Lim* (‘vartion of 
In all nthei enses the miinhcr wiis explicitly nioiicy iinvnients bocal rc.shietioim iigiiinsL 
dcrnied In some trades three apprcnli cos weu* the udiiii.ssioii of iiiLisan.H who had not seiveil 
iiiitlioiiml, hut among the gieatcT mimber of llieir appiciiticesbip in tin* parlieiiliir town are 
tiailus only one or two wore allowed It ivas often found Thin was CHiiceinll}' lhi‘ cuhc hi 
connnmi, bowcvei, to peiiniL an adclitioiiiil the city of Paris, wliei e in a luimlicr of tiadea 
iipproiiLicc when tlie oldei iippiciiticc was iii workmen were noL albnved to imnijielo foi 
liiri labt voai From tliG first the son.y of ma.s tern, inaflter.sbip until Lliev liad served ii iiiinijicr 
iiiul often the soiis-ni-lmv, iiiul even the soiia of yeais m the workslmpi of Unit eity Tllja 
fioni a picv’tius mariiage of the wife, wTri? waq cairied so fni in Lin* sc'veiiLeiMiLli century 
accorded special jirivilrgcs. The maatcr (ioiild ns to leqiiirc masters fioni oulsulc places to 
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make fi c/ic/ d’(£uvre before praiUiiiK them I he 
right of ina^torhliip in Pari*! AnoLlici iiciv 
cl c mo til appears in th(5 sLatiitrs of some Lrailca 
in tUi^ eentttvy, yIa. a vcquircmoiit bo 

the pracliee winch had loiiR ol) tamed in Ger- 
many LlmL the iippH'iilicT Hliould work 

for Ji iHiinbor of years ns a journeyman (wfeO 
bcfoiT hccoiiunR a inastei. 

In tlui eighteenth centiiiy the coiporaLions 
had boooiup tiadc ruisluoraKies in which a few 
wcll-t(j-flo in as Levs held a iiioiiopoly of trade 
nrhileges All roi|niicincnls fai adnussioii, 
i lie liK ling the chff d'aiwrc, which was more 
CQinphcatcfl and most postly, had become very 
biirdciisoinc In addilion to the inoiioy paid 
by the iipprcuUce to the mn^hn, he was obliged 
to pay also ti fee to tlie corporiitjon. 

Tliese eondi Lions made the corporations 
incronsiiigly luipopiilai, and certain cdicta wcic 
passed uiulci Louis XVI looking to the refunn 
of some of their abuses. In 179i their privi- 
leges were abolished bv the National Conven- 
tion This action, wliioh did away with nil 
legal iognladonH ivnd restvicbmns ns to appren- 
ticeship, created no auhstitiite, and only the 
voluuLaiy main ten anec of tho old customs 
provided a means of training now W'orkoia. 
A law' of 1803 which created n consulting 
Clianiher of Arts and Manufaetiiic,s contniiied 
some arLicle.s designed to guarantee the execu- 
tion of tliG apprnntice contract ou the part of 
the mnstcr.s Th« cxcciibioTi of this law wd 9 
lodged in the poliee ofTioiids 

]ly tho year 1830 division of labor, macliiiie 
tools, steam powci, quantity production, and 
capitalist (lirnction, — all the features of the 
raclory sysLcm, — were well established Tlic 
specialist with a iianow langc of training had 
bocoine an important factor in iTidiisti'y, and 
Lhoio uglily trained ap pi entices wcie fast de- 
ci caging in numbor. An inquiry by tho Paris 
Clianiboi of Coiiimcrco showed that the con- 
tract of appreiitieesliip had neither the impor- 
tAiiGG nor the good consequences that it should 
have — that only a few contracts were wiibfcoii, 
and that the comlitions wcio not precise and 
perniitLcd fiequenl chnngcs The law of 18, 'll 
attempted bo icgulatc this aituatiDii and to lay 
down legal reatiicbioiia ns to the contract and 
to otllerwl^.e piotect tho apprciitico by defining 
the icspoiLSibilitics of mnsteis as to inalruebion. 
The law, howcvci, failed to provide any super- 
vision of the master, and made no pioviaiou to 
gimraiitoe hw capacity. As a coiiscquciico of 
this weakness, certain benevolent societies came 
into being winch ciidcavorrd to perform this 
task and ho place boys with competent in asters. 

Ill 1S'I5 the Municipal Counnlof Paris, seek- 
ing to iiniii'ovc the conditions of appionticeship, 
instituted a luimbci of appi entice prizes or 
aiibvcntioiis One piizc w'ns awarded to a 
scholar in each of the primary schools for boys 
and girls u\ tho city. Py the tor ms of this plan 
the inastei taking the scliolar as an apprentice 
received 450 franca, of which 200 franca were 


paid the first your, 150 fraiic.s the aecoiul, and 
IflO francs the thud year of the a])pioiUicc,ship. 
By this aiiangcniont one of the best scholDrs 
waft each ycai given the 0 )ip 0 Ttuiiity of appren- 
ticcsliip under favorable conditions. In 1855 
the plan was modified su n.s to apply ruLliei to 
the poorer boys and to those dcoincd best fitted 
for apprenticeship rather than to Llic biighlcst 
scholars Under t lie, sc eojidi Lions 11 ic me asm o 
foil into disrepute, ciiul was discoiUiniied m J872. 

In Fiance more than in any other country 
tlie ofiort has been made to develop not only 
technical and art schools Hupplcmoiitnry to 
apprcnlicc.ship, hut schools aclunlly to pci’loim 
the fuiiclion and lake the place of appicnticc- 
fthip From the first the policy of the French 
people has been to cficct those results mainly 
through public schools controlled by tlic central 
govcrnmeiU, See Industrial Education; 
Technical Education ; Francis, Education in. 

Germany. — Up to tlic beginning of the nine- 
teenth century tho guilds in this country had 
acquired and evciciscd great power. The move- 
ment to truTiainvitc tho guilds fiom powerful 
autocratic bodies into legal corporations began 
in Prussia in 1810-1811 By the law of 1869 
all guilds weic changed into free corporations 
(freiclnnuriffen), which had no power to compel 
Tncinbeia to join, nnd consequently could only 
regulate for apprentices of their own members 
The flee corporations, however, have gradually 
acquired conBidcrablc mlbicnccp imd while they 
cannot inter! ere with the frcodoin of their 
members in their vocations, they can niul do 
regulate the svatem of apnrcutiecship. A more 
recent dovrlopment has iiccn the passing of a 
Inw cm])owcring those who follow the same 
calling within any town or district to foiin com- 
pulsory coipoiations (Zira 11 ( 7^1 n?i If by 

agreement of a majority Such corporntiona 
liavc tended to in ci ease An impoilnnt func- 
tion exciciscd by them has been the icgulation 
of apprcnticDsliip, the cslnblislimont and siip- 
poifc of continuation nnd professional schools 
(Foc/isc/ik^c^Oj Lke holding of piofcs.siqnul ex- 
aminations at the end of the peiiod of appren- 
ticeship and for admission of iouincymen to the 
status of mastcra By law iJteichsgewcrhe- 
or(/}i»JL< 7 , 1900 M27) all indentures for appien- 
ticeship must be completed in writing within 
four weeks after it has been entered upon. The 
contents must set forth, the tiadc concerned 
or its brniich, the duiation of the ]3criod of 
apprenticcaliip, the prenimm, the agicomcnt 
(if niijO to provide bonid, lodging, sick pay, etc., 
the coiidi Lions under •winch it can be resolved. 
The indenture i.s to bo aigiiccl by the einplo 3 'cr 
and parent or guardian of the apprciitico Tho 
cinploj'cr 13 bound to instinct the apprentice 
in anything pertaining to the trade, to compel 
his at ten da lice at school and supervise Ins 
woik, to exercise a moral influence over him 
nnd stimulnto him to industry and diligence 
Tlic duration of apprenticeship must be ab least 
three years and not more than four At the end 
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of the stipulated period the apprentice musb bo Switzerland -- The German Myntem of nclinol 
examined by a commissian appointed either by and shop train in r has l)ccii adopted in Switzei^ 
Lho corporation of the trade or by the local land. Tlic shops arc Biipplcincnted hy iiuhifl- 
chamber of trades, a body repreBcnlLug geveral ti’iiil cauLliiuation scIiooIh, haudiernft trade 
corporations Bchools, iiilei incdmto tecliiiKJnl ncliools, and 

So far na tlio education of the npprciiticcg is technical high scIiooIh, Grants made to can- 
Goncernecl, the most obvimia feature in CiCimniiy tons, coinmiiiics, and private stdiooJ cuinniitLcoa 
(luring blio last half CQ^blllj^^ has been the pro- may aiiioiint to ouo half the Lotul annual expen- 
Vjsion by the State of special coiUiiumtion and ditiirc 

tcclinical schools and the compulsion exercised Legislation /or Edncaiion of A^wrentices — 
hy the Stale over employers to pci mil the The federal Rov cm moi it has pusspa no Ronrral 
attendance of their appiciiLicPS nnd young law govorninp; tho education of tho ajipi entice 
omploycca. Particularly is this fact true of except to foibid the oinployin^^iib of cldldicii 
{iaxony, Bavana, Badm, and Whvtcmbcrg. m CactoiLomiuder 15 years of iiRii and to restrict 
In Prussia bhero is n permissive law giving the houis of liiboi f(jr woikoin uiulpr IG years of 
power to towns which desire it to provide com- age to li per day^ but the Canton of i^unoh 
puhory technical schools So far as thn state passed an Apprenticosliip Law in 1005 contain- 
aystem is concepiiccl, and that includes the mg the follow iim provision h: — 

greater part of the pi o vision of facilities for (Section 5) The master shnll be bound to 
apprenticeship cducatioih it will be treated instruct Ihe apprcnti(‘cj to the best of his ability 
under aepnmtc tifclca (see Oeiumah DitherinpcrflonorlhirmgUaYiMiabloTcprrsenl- 

Boucation in; Continuation Sc HO oiis; Tiijcn- nfcivc. (ficctioa 11) The innstei- is Inmnd to 
NicAL Education; etc.), ^ allow the appiciiLioe at least foia liours weekly 

But conaidcrable pTivcile cffoit vamalna, out of his IcgJd woiUiiiR limns Iri attend elavsea 

particularly in the north. Not only do the for fciadc iiistrnptioa or geiiend i‘(hicalioii if 

corporations (7nnnnffca)j winch includo joni- siicli oppoiUinity is rivailabh* in the vicinity, 

iicymcn in many eases flS well na master work- (yectioii 10) The right lo have npproiitieog 
men, suppoib local public schools, but many may he w'itliliohl from person.s fmiiiil guilty 
niAiiitam their own schools. TIum in Berlin of gro.isiicglcGt of duty to Ida iipprontUMi or for 

the Mcrclianla' Association (Kaufmannsck<^t) inoial uiilitiiess (Section 10) lOvery appron- 

mniniams some su schooia lij provide oonlinua- Vico at the end of hirt penoil Hindi be humnumed 
tion and commercial education for apprentices by his mas tor to iiiuleigo a test to jirovc his 

nnd young cmploycca The Tailors' Aasocia- ability find leehiiieal knowledge of hi.s trade. 

Lion also main talus nn in ter eating opiircnliceahip N.B. The exanunation expeiiHoa arc lionie by 

school under the supervision o/ n committee, tlio Clinton, (See lion 23) To aiiocossful np- 

All tliG uiatrnctors, except in niathcnmtics, arc prentices a eortificatc of appi'onticcship shall 

master tailors or cutters and designers in largo be issued (Section 30) Iiiriingoinrnt of LluHlaw 

liouses. The pupils, who are hetweoii 15 and puiiighed by a rmo not exceeding (dO dollars). 
IS, attend the course in winter, twice a W’eck. The Ap proa Lie esliip ^ Act of ijic Can ton of 
for four years. Similar schoola are maintaineJ Basle (1000) contains Hiinilar proviBions to that 
by the Tinsmiths' Associatvon and the Boot- of Zmicb. (See further Bwitakulanu, Edtj- 
makcra' Association, cation in ) 

While tho system of private training on the United States — Sinetj the term '^approiitice" 
premises of the cmployei was the nilOi it is is loosely useil to doMgnnto almost any shop 
now the cxG(iptioii, ami is found only iii larRo Icainer or omiiloyeo bclo\v the journeyman, lb 
concerns TliuSj the clothing establishment of is important to point oub that fuiulamcidal 
Herzog in Berlin selects for special training a to true apprenticeship is the indcn/wre, a legal 
few of the apprentices for important positions inaLrumcnt, in the terms of Uic law.s of New 
ill the business A largo fiim of locomotive Yoik, " whcicby n minor is boiiad out to servo 
mnnufactureis in the neighborhood of Berlin as a clerk or servant in any Irndc, profesaion, 
makes Bunilai provision Cor the tvftininjs of ita oi employment, or is appicnlictil to Iciun tho 

apprentices, who in mosb eases are already grad- art or mystery of any Irado or craft/’ An 

nates of one of the secondary schoola. ludonture iinpfien mutual obligaUon of Hcrvico 

On the whole lb may ba said that in Germany, in preparation for a dofinitc occupation, and 
aa 111 other coimtncs, apprenticeship education appronticeship m tbereforo a sharply defined 
in the workshop is being icplaced by regular and strictly limited type of vocational cdiica- 
instructioii in acliools of dilFcronb types, which tion, The variations in the Lypo nro ninny; 
are more nnd more coming under state control, they may Tcaaonably be classiricd into 

Tim employers find it to their interest to accept two mam groups tho old aimronticcsldp, in 
the state regulations foi tho compidaory attend- which there were closo personal and even do- 
ance of fchoir yuung workpeoplo in technical mcatic Telaliona beUveeu maRtev and appriin- 

sohoola for a certain number of hours coch ticc, with little, if any, provision for deriiiite 

week Tho combination of workshop nnd education, and the new apprenticeship, in 
flcUool la the contribution of Germany to the which the personal element has prai’tically 
pioblcm of training apprentices, disappeared, but in which tliero is a. contiii- 
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UAlly growing cin]ihnHL^ upon l)olh intciisivo 
ajul cxLcnsivc Iniining 

At no lime Iinq apprcnliccaliip failed to hove 
aoiiic! fooling 111 tlic Unitcc .1 Sliitcs. The old 
form, roachiiiR its maxinuiiii in the early iiiiic- 
iDcnth eenliiry, nteadily waned ns the factory 
ayglom grow, and, while atill cxistenl, has been 
of little impoitanco since the Civil Wai, The 
now fin in, liiiving its use in the exigeiieies of 
ccvlftin imhisti’ies, has been atendily making 
way, duiing the lust (ifty years, agaiiiHt iiidif- 
fcroiice iiiul iirejudioo, nnlil io-day it linil.s itself 
one of the major moiuis Lliioiigh which the fast 
glowing dciuanil for mieqnale vocational edu- 
cation seems likely to be met. 

■' Not only heroin llie UiiUrd iSlnlrg Is the opiirrntirp- 
Hliip lyitom in procegH or Ijciiir lonusPitiUrd nloiiu? oxpiiu- 
Bivo Uiic<), In order lo nirrl modern rondiLioiiB of produo- 
Lion in Rmit mLiiuirArtiirinR eslahliHliinonh, hut many 
couiitnci m Euroiie have for some yoar'i boon perrecLlim 
tliiB prticcui, cobrdiualina Llm npjirenUccBlilp sytitcm with 
acnerid Lr[ido nnd mdiH Inal inatnic Lion " — WiiiaiiT, Tht^ 
Apprmtxco p 10 

The ftppi'cnliccship of colonial days and of 
the earlier years of ihe national cxistciico waa 
tliabof the OhnVorld, find o'chibitcd like advan- 
tages and evils Among the advantages wna 
the direct aggociation of the iucxpciionced 
youth with the skilled master versed in liis 
special trade and imparting all its practical 
details to the appronbico Where the master 
was nob only ofTicicnb, but conscientious, the 
apprentice doubtless flccuied Lho best possible 
Qcqiiainbanco with the lamiHeations of the 
trado Domestic intercourse with such a typo 
of master was also of high ediieational value, 
On Lho other Imiid, tlio length of the indontuio 
— ufliially geven years, or until the appicntieo 
came of age — was bhen, ns it would be to-day, 
altogether too greab Consequently, a laigc 
paib of tliQ time of tho approntico waa ncccs- 
aarily given to matlcra in no way connected 
with the industry itself, lie was employed in 
sweeping out Lho shop, taking onio of the horses 
and \ragona, doing household chores, and run- 
ning errands for ail tho mcmliors of the master's 
family. A typical example given by Mr, E. P, 
Dullard, Jr , in an address before tlic National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus trial Educa- 
tion C7 y )j outlines the duties of an appi entice 
bound to a coach-lamp makei — 

"lie linU Co got ui) cut of hpci nl ImU-pnat four in the 
morning, screen out thr shop, Iheii Iniikl llie klLchrn Hrci 
for Ihn ludy lU lho hoUBr, hnd Lo a ween ilie honae nflor- 
warda end do any otiicr work around Llio lionao that wna 
required, had to lake enro of Lho old man’s Iiorsea, and 
along in ihc arLcnmnn, Bomclimrgj not alwaya, lio had an 
opiiurUiidLy Lo go ana geo how Llicy made coaoU-lampa ’’ 

The indentures were often strongly obli- 
gatory on bile siclo of the approiiLiccs, but not 
so oa the aide of the inaator. (Tina lack of 
obligation on the part of the master, while 
ficquciib in the indonturca of the early period, 
was not universal. Many contracts used the 
words " and the aaid master on bis part cloth 
hereby proinise, covenant and agree to teach 


nnd instruct said apprenlicc or cause him to bo 
taught and instructed in the aib, tra(lc or call- 
ing of .. . by tlic best ways niul means ho 
can ") The mdcnUiro of the apprentice re- 
ferred to above rcadi "Tho master ahnll 
endeavor lo teacli oi’ cause Lo be Laugh b said 
appieiiiicc" 'Hio master could claim, tlipic- 
foie, fiiHiUincnt of tho obligation, if he showed 
an attompt on Ins part to teach. The compcii- 
sation, iiioieovor, was always very small. In 
tins particular iiislaiico the master was lo pio- 
vklc the apprentice 

" with siifllriont iiwnl, bunk niul lodRlna nnd Cn pay 
him tw(‘iily-livn diillnid piT yenr aikI furniBb Inaclullica " 

Suited to small and scattered industries nnd 
to the semi-domcsLic crafts, the old nppi’cnticc- 
ehip system wag wholly inndeqiialD to the con- 
ditions of a modern factoiy, and was destined, 
thcicfoic, to decay Throughout the two ccii- 
Lunes of its nctual cxisloncc in the American 
Colonies and the United States, it labored, 
moreo^^cr, under pcciil'ar difficulties The 
pioneer youth was natu tally rcsLlcaa under 
proviaions which tied him down, unless by 
oxtraordiimry labor he could " buy Ida time," 
till hia majority, nnd under laws which classed 
him with servants and with slnvoa Where 
opportunity for independent activity was so 
easy, whoiQ pcigoiinl liberty waa so icnlously 
guaidcci, and where the very atniospheie was 
ono of change, only a 1 datively small propor- 
tion of young men could bo found voluntarily 
to nasuinc obligations which were nhvaya unccr- 
tnin, generally unfair to the apprentice, and 
from which it was difficult and expensive to 
escape. It IS not hard to hcc, then, why many, 
if not moat, of those eaily apprentices were 
either public cliargca mdciiburcd by the paii.'ih 
without regal cl to thcii pcraoiial wishca in tho 
mattci, or orphans tnlion care of by their 
guardians in this ensy way. 

As pointed out by Dr Motley in Appron- 
iiceship la American Trade t/nioiis, the lavs 
idatinp to appicnticcship in the United Stales 
rccogniJicd two purpoaca: ono induatrial, that 
every boy of the artisan class might Icain a 
trade under con Lhlions favorable lo the mnhter, 
the other pldlanthiopic, that there might bo 
" guaranteed to pooi, unfortunato or neglected 
ehilciren the apporbiiniby to learn a traclo so 
that they might in time become useful citi?ieng 
and not public chargea." Ncillior purpose 
furniahecl a very attractive motive for appren- 
ticeship to Ameiican youth 

With the great mnnulncturing evolution wliicli 
had its rige in the middle part of the nineteenth 
century, nnd the main featurca of which were 
the rapid introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the reuniting subdivision of pro- 
cesses, came, naturally but gradually, the dying 
out of a never very deeply seated and a now no 
longer effective method of industrial training 
On the statute books, however, tho early laws 
were retained for many years after new methods 
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hiul bcon inaiigunitrd ni piftcticc; and wlnlo iL 
L often stated that “ tlie appn'iiticeship .s^-sLoiii 
is dead/' yet even to-day, isol/iLod' Lliougli not 
iiiri’cqiirnt, insluncca may 1)C found of llic 
e in ploy men b of iipprcnlicoa under prac Li cully 
thu old forms of iiuleiitinc. 

The piocc'is of fiiuliiif; and udopLinp; suhsli- 
Liites for this inoribiiiid fiystein wiia iieiLlioi 
rapid nor easy Aa early an 1 K/jO mniuifacliiiei.s 
were coiiiplainiiip luLlorly of the sruieily of 
sUdlcd labor; and Ibe rnpnl imUiuUirtl lUividop- 
iTieiib folio svi II K the Civil Wiir made blua fpiOM- 
tion oven moie iieiitc Tho blindnof^i of Lbo 
niftiuifncbui’cra of tluil pen oil, both to the nerd 
uiid to Lbe nutuioof iiidiihtrlal cduculioii, and 
the fear of Uio worker lest tho labor inurkel 
be over-supplied, united to mako c\ p prime lUii- 
Liou oau lions and dcvelojiinoub cxlreinoly slow. 
Tina was parLiciilaily true iis icgiiuls Llio Kro\\ th 
of the “now appieiilicDsbip ", foi into this 
pbnac of vocutiuiml cduciUion enter complicatud 
clement due to bnule uni uni sin. to apccmlizu- 
Liou of propphSCB, to moliility of lalioi, and to 
the personal cquiUiori. Prom their beginning 
the niiiuns have guarded with most careful 
reguluLioni the nature niicl niinihor of iinpreu- 
ticcs, in the liigh speoializaUon of ninniuactur- 
iOR procpsaDS tbmo u bovviul to he conUvrt 
bctwcon the employer who wants Lho increased 
output which comes froih holding nn cmiiliiypc 
bo a simple process and Llie workman lylio de- 
sires to got an e\LcnMvc iiinRO of skill; in view 
of tho U'ell-known tendency of Aincripiin 
woikera to inigratc, hoping to hobtor their 
conditjon, the inninifaciiiJOJ hpwLutcs to ti'am 
apprentices only to see them employed hy liis 
iivals; while the faoLoiy system itself niiiKos 
it exceedingly difTiciilt to seonie Lo the nppi en- 
tice right teaching or Lo guard Inin fioin pelly 
byiaiiny at the hands of those m whose charge 
ho must bo placed Not only has there been 
disinclination on the part of the average fore- 
man really to tcacii the appronlicc, but the 
formcr'a striving for cfliciene}’- has led him, 
foi Gcouomk reasons, to keep the appi entice at 
a single process, Skill in such a apccial pro- 
cess, niorcovci, coinmnnclfi higher wages, and 
has Llicieforc given the ap pi entice himself a 
powGidnl iiiGontive to stick to that ainglo 
activity without legaid to the iiUinialc elTccfc 
upon his mental condition oi his material 
fiitiire. 

Despite these dilTicnUicB, the demand for 
skill has been so pressing that many cslnlilEli- 
nicntSj especially in the inachiuc-huddiiig 
trades, Imvo given much study and oxperi- 
jncntntloii to the problem and liave evolved 
tlicicfroin dilfeiing, but iisiinlly cITcctive, 
ays tern a of apprenticeship. In the infiiiito 
complexity of modern iiulii'jtry it Is evident that 
no one method will sml all cases. Certain 
Indus tricT have machinc-tcuding operations in 
which very alight skill and training are ncces- 
aary; in allicva a few expert dirccLara arc aufli- 
ciciit to control a large body of unskilled laboi, 


while obher.i reciniie not only liigh leehiiicnl 
i‘fh(‘iriiry, hut alno, bmiime of lapJil livoliUmu^ 
iinusnal adaptability. Tim iniinnrurLiiio of 
engines, lociiiiio lives, or iiiLricalt* iiml (leliraLo 
tools, for eMimple, deinandH huge iiiiiiiln'is of 
flucli highly expert woikei.s 

Caiioll I). ^^higIlt, 111 his lepnrt on Dig 
Appvoitir.i'^liq} m iVs lUMion io 

tnal Etluadwn, esliimiliiig tlint tlieie me in 
lOiind iiumliers U^fijOdO iiiaiiiifuelniing estab-^ 
bshmeuLs n\ the United Stuti h, Hiiys* - - 

“It ifl iiUlinul (uKlii^r it reiiistm of ilir> 

xduilf' iniinlir 1 Umi'-cis liiiii Imu iiiiiiiv 1tjt\r uduiitcd i\iiv 
fmiii of iipiirrulu f slmt. btil fuiin all Ui u niii lii> Ii arjii'il, 
IkiTO 11111*^1 In* mruij’, niiuiy Ukiii^hikI^ ■' 

In tho Report oj the New Tiji/l' Rurcnn of 
Ldbur Statifitirfi for inos, the iiuiuIkt of appren-. 
Lieci per ]()() eniployres of higli-guidi* skill 
given as 1 S, U Uii.s iieifeiUago Indds for lbo 
oLlu‘1 nianuractiiring sLiiLr^, it i.s evnlenb Dint 
appreiitieeslnp in an iiupoi tniit force m iiidus- 
try Moreijvoi, in a Rrjwri on ludmtnat 
Editcahou, puldiHlied in I OH) hy Die Aineiican 
FedeuiLion of imlmr, no find llK^(‘^taLenlents’^ 

"IL iH (tf iiujit* Hum pnssni/r ijiti n U> miU ilml Hm 
rr'Vis.il cif iiiJiin'iilicrHlniiH li\ I'nriioriili' iiilinsla 

iliriiii(!;U rouniifliPU''i'vi' Jiiuliijuii' m (criulit'iUy 

laliiUK foiiii >\illi llii' ri'ilini' (liul Dm oliMmip 

iiDlirnilici'Hliip HVHhsii iiiU'tl lir iiiii4li(i,>4l Ioiium*! HMidi rii 
cunriiliMiiH Ilf lir(‘, lh< II* liKUiis u]i Hu* rau Hluiii iiT ii iuilislU 
Lute shall krfi) llii* In >^1 luid i]| 4 ,-.| lu'cihsiir^ rif llir> 
older rustoiiiH, mid tuciI iiHiilcrri n iinin'iiinilH li 
fiirtlirr rpcoaoi^rd Ihiil the rjlil fiiiiirciiUn hIh)) *<vhU*iii 
poi-K's-ii'il iimiiy fittliircs Unit ui-n- uiicu'iiiiipUUi' luiil uii- 

JUSL, IjuI \mIIi Dir nf lliiK'll llirU \\\in ikujiI 

[iiul Us uiipliralioh \)V iiiii|ici lili'iidiitj' iiuli Mic imulrni 
hleaof pi‘rfi>c*(mn in Iheiny, il isnnlil li'iiil In nuiri* Hdlin. 
far lory rniul tH jV 1 1 1 u r ki d 1 1 ■ ui li 'lu- v Ui vv (u d h tmn ccuUrr- 
shuns Kikiiia iilace, luid llii' fnlina cYnrrF^trd |jy hdU] 
ciiipliiyrr mid nniiloii'e ih Dial ii «raihiiU rrtnrii s%ijl 
Liikn plaro if buch liniiiniK Is oniidiK'lrd Hiinrly niul 
ndvJinliigroiiHly In Du* jViirtu'IIU VcmDi ” 

Tills ipvival of apin'entieeship is pi oct'cdiiig, 
I'oiigldy rtpeiikiiig, along foui nuiiu linos The 
first IS where the iiuluhLiial oslalilisliineiit and 
the ficlionl coopriaU* in Lhe ot hi cation 

of the iippicnlice, pvaclice ui Lhe flhop hnng 
supplemented and ilhimiiiiitod hy cognaLo 
school .study of imitheimiLii’s, di awing, pliysics, 
ehemiabry, etc The .second is whcie llie ein- 
jdoycr provide, aiicli school cvdciscs wiLliin 
ins own Gstabli.sliiiient Tin* tliiril is nlieio 
the Indus trial e.sLalili.slimeuL i or o in men tin oi 
rcqiiiveg school study without making any pro- 
vision, diieet or Lluonph anilijitioii, foi mieh 
supplementary trainiug. 'Flie fourth ih wlieio 
llm apjiroiUi(‘L',ship training ih piaeticiilly con- 
centrated upon 11 single ih'OCo.hh oi range of 
procoHhO.s for tho piirpuso of socuriiig apoeml- 
izcd akill 

These varying forms aie best illiiflUatcd hy 
fcpocific instances. These are given, however, 
without projiuUce to similar, equally efi'ective, 
examples, which, for lack of {\pacQ, must Inj 
omitted Pcrhnpa the nio,st iiLi iking instance 
of the first type of apprenlice-lraining, the 
codperntive plan, cxistg in Cincinnati, where 
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the* UnivTisily of ('iimnnali lins cnpinoniiif; 
coiii'scs of hi\ yriir^' (UiiJiLion, diiiiiiR \Uik'li 
tlip .^Unlnih work idLoniiitr wreks in Llif .shops 
of tlio cilv LlmmRliuuL tlio hoholiislic’ yrar, iind 
IhionpK U\t^ KWinnirr ou fvid tvinw Tho puK*V\- 
Cftl wtnk at 11 10 .Hhojis is ns cniofiilly plan nod ns 
the Lhooiclical wolk at Lho univoi’Mty, niid in 
nil oiist^s lIk* still I cuts follow na nearly vm jio.^si- 
blr till' iniLki of Lliu nmehino from the iiiw 
maU'i'inl to I he iinislied pioducL The fiUidoiih 
1110 pan I fui then m'i vires on ii snile of wftRCS 
In'RimiiiiR at 10 cents an hour niul incrcnsiiiR at 
the late of 1 cent nn hour ahcnit every 0 months. 
The loLiil einuiiigs m the 0 3 Tiiifi ainoiint 
to alnnit iNt2l)()0. This plan haa had o^er 
lliiee veais of sueeessfnl opeiation, iiiul haa 
rcreived llie hiRhesl comiiiciiflalion from the 
nifimifni'tiiicia of the city. ^Moreover, iiiuler 
the iiiiLialivc' of Lho Cineiiinali hiniicli of the 
i^iiLioniil Metal Tiadc« Association, tins coop^ 
eintivc plan has been cNtciidcd to the high 
school, the jihui himig to fuinish the nmnu^ 
facUiiei-^ with skilled niechaiuc.s foi the shops. 

Instances of the second type, in winch Mi op 
and sehnol are mtimfitoly u.H.socinted, me the 
CicwcinV Islcciiic (.’ompany of Lynn, ^\Iasa., 
the New Voik Conlial Lines, the CJi’and 
Trunk Ilaihvav, and other railroiuls, tlic Lud- 
low Maniifiictuiing AHsociatCM of Ludlow, 
Mass, the We.sliiiRhoiisc Air-fhako Company 
of PittsbiiiR-, Penn., the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone (kniiiJiiiiy of Atlanta, Ga., the William 
Tod (’ompiiny of YoiiiiRstown, Ohio, tlio 
Gcoirc V C'ressdU C‘nmpuny of Philadelphia, 
Peuu , nud LUc Yule uiut Towuc ^laiwiCactui- 
infi CoiU])iiny of Hlamfoid, Conn. To quote 
from W. Alexaiulcr, Super viaov of Apprcii- 
licca of tliG Gcncrjd Electric Company, at 
Lynn, Rfasy : — 

*’Tlip l nil 11 1 UK loom is nimplv a paiL of tho uliolo 
fiiclory aia iisidc for the piiiiinsn of IraniiiiK fimircnllcua, 
mill iH pi ovidccl illi II roiniilciiicnt of iniiclnrics aiul IooIei, 
mill Llii' inoHi instnir-liv’c uork ihiil Ili(' fuoLoiy pontnliin 
lit [uiy lime ” "Thn npinonlico loniiiin^ hi lho Lndriini; 
room for u iiorind of iibuuL a yonr mid a liiilf Lo iwo ycatd, 
mill (ImiiiK Unit LItuc n given an onporUunly lo 
work willi Llin (hlTcreiit inaolunpH unil looli niul lo per- 
foim ilifTcii'iit upcrnlioiis on n viincly of work. . . . 
Tint Qpiji(>iilir’r IH LriuisfiTrcd finin tlio Lmining looni nb 
lho ctid (if iiiiouL t\Mi yniiH to diOc'ii'iiL tlcpni Lmoiitfl of 
Llir fnrlrjiy A si’hool liiiH hcon established iii eoimerliuu 
with llie appieiilK’OHlnp coui'jt', in wlnrh HHtrimlioii of Jiii 
eniinenlly pruelipid I'liiiiaelcr h Riven for Urn purpose of 
sii|)|j|(‘int>nLiiiK; luul itin|ihryiiiK Llin piarllcal work of Lho 
ICiuli iippn'iilii’e IS obliged lo siieiid UK hoim it 
wt’pk mil of liiH ii'Kuliir liriic of iiiuidoymeiiL In the clasn- 
looiii, (kmuK which Unu* lui iiveivoH Llic same wn^cs 
i»H if he ui'n* vorkiiig at Lhe br*nrli nr jiL llin innclihie 
The IniehciH iii Lho elaiHiooin me Belected from lho 
Mliif) of eiiKin(''(‘rH, ilrnriHiiien, and foremen of the cmii- 
|Jiiin’, iiiid devote pin I of (lii'ii tune In tlin woilc of loaeh- 
inn. They im ihoseii ni priTirentu in piorDsiiminl 
(‘diicalorH on m eonnL t^f llii'ii iriLimato kiinwIedKe of llio 
needs of llie fiielory and Uio iiulnslruH in pimeial. Tlieir 
work covrrH liniLrnelion in Unit lirniicli of inallipniiitioa, 
pliynicH. eDgiiicciinK mul mrelniiiiciil diLiwinpr which la 
a lU'ceiHflry pint of tlio caiiiiinioiit of a flkillnid artliJun 

In the New York Central Linca and other 
lailroads, the relation between practice and 
theoiy is even closer drawing, mat hematics j 


etc , being based wholly upon fihup piohiciii.s 
which must be worked out the individual 
apprentice according to liiy ability 

jusLuncea of the third tvpc of a]ipi’CiUicc- 
ship are the 11 Hoe and Cunipaiiy's School, 
where the young employee in the .sliops pui- 
snes evening couksps, conducted out.siclc the 
cstablisliinont but devised to fiiiiiish Ituowl- 
edge of thing.s lohiLing Lo Lhe woik in which he 
Is engaged; and the Ihowu-Ketcliaiii Iipn 
Works of Iiiiliamipolis, Jnd , which give six 
months* time on llieir appreiitireslup to those 
boys who follow Llic course of ins true tJOii in a 
special night .school organi/ccl hv Lhe Y.^I C.A 

It IS evident, howcvoi, that ulicie the ludus- 
try involves iminj' operations nud pioce.sscs, 
there must always be a .strong leiideiici' to luse 
the time and capacitj*^ of ii hoy in thoioiiglily 
nmstcimg the siiceial details of a siiiglo depait- 
inont The National Associnlion of Machine 
Tool Builders has adopted a syfaLciii of ludcii- 
tiiiing appiontiees to a single dcpaitinent for 
toims varying from one to two years While 
this scciirc.s special skill, it does not enable the 
apprentice to Icaiii the trade ii;^ a whole. To 
quote fioin a ictlcv explaining ibih fouith plan 

*'It wiiii Ibn custom in tlin Haw tindc' onauinllv to 
indniLurc' appruiiliciM uiul Imul Iboiii for /fUii yrars' 
nppronliccHlnp aL vi'iy nmiill wnKc«(, and bo^'rt Ro in- 
doiitiiri'd wrU) (aiiekb cvc'iy brmicli of the biisiiirsH, 
In this piOHoiit (lav of upccmlizalioii. n bny npinoii- 
licod to llid N.inmnUh'.s luiilu if; liinilcd rnlnrlv lo the 
wuik of stminlilGUiiij; and Lnrisioning ^awn uf all knuh 
Tlio prarlico of inHtnieLlnK npproiihcrs hfis nut bccMi given 
up eulnely, liuL tlio work in i\ siiw farUnj is eiJCrinliAcd 
In lluHp davs that mi appunliCQ bny Iciiiiis nnh one 
apetini putt ol Uui work Tbry ato iokrn nn ns approu- 
tlcGu at aixtrcn or aovciilecii yrnia nUI, niul Llii*y serve 
four VPA 13 undt'r iiihImk tlnn, aL Lho pikI of v\bicb liinu 
they are entitled Uj jnuineyiiiiin waar^. and aio givon 
coilificnleis of KraduiilKjii, as it w(?ip. in their jinrljculiir 
biancli of the biifauu-sg " 

Of such specialization Mr. Iliggiiis of the 
Norton Company of Worceslei remarks — 

" Spr'PinliJiadou h both a good lluiig and a bad IliluR 
It h good bceausi* it vnabk'a the inJividual wlio is low 
111 opportunity iind outlook to art n fooling iJi the field 
of pioduclive life, fiu that hi' boconies quickly hlIT- 
fliipporling mul liaa entered n emeer Lhat ij pycr open at 
the toil. . Tlio BvsitTii of uuTJOW BpcDinhzAivon la 
bad wlicnovrr llic mdivulunl la induced lo tnkraHhoiL 
cut mul bo A iiariow finrrinlist vilicii he might have done 
bettor by a broader ari-rouiid LrmiiuiK." 

Col Wiight defines the pioper npprciiticp- 
ship system ns one that " will gunrniiteo to Lhe 
boy the oppoitiiiiity of Icnimng his trade ns a 
whole at a lixeil wage with a steady mcYcasp." 

The Fore River Ship Building Company of 
Quincy, Mass , imf3 mapped out careful coubscs 
of Ills true Li oil for appreiiLicos m in ore Lhnii a 
dozen specific lines It is intercsling to uoLc 
these divisions, which include special iiislriic- 
tioii for blucksmilhs, coppersmiths, elecLri- 
ciaiis, ahip-carpcnters, pattei n-makcra, joiners, 
riveters, ship-fitters, niiglcamiths, alieot-iioii 
woi'kcia, etc. The Brown and Slinrpc Manu- 
facturing Company of Piovidence, R. I , 
have special instriictioa for core ’makers, iron- 
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mouldcra, machinists, and irnttci'n-innki’i’s 
In LheSG companies Lnc nppiciilkchhip ftRrcii- 
meiila vary in accordance with the bpcpiil 
branch of ^vorh to be piiTBUcil by Lho apprentice, 
and they nil serve fla oJicollciiL illuslrnLionH of 
wlmfc IS called Lho “ spccinl ivppi'cnLicealiip 
eysLem." 

A pnicticiilly unique form of ftpjii'ciitipoflhip 
triniiiiig ia tlmt runualuMl by the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Tiades Under Lho 
fouudalion deed: — 

*'All arliolftra ndmiUrcl to Ihn f.f hool nlmll lio Ird willi 
good, wlioliioniP foud, plninJy, nnatly niid piiinforlnlMy 
clud, nnil dcceiiUy and (Uly hoiiapi] imdlodnod 1 hrv 
eliall also ... bo lliuroiipbly inslruclcd and RTOumlrd 
111 Lho nulimonia of a ffnoci Fnnlnli ruJiimon-APlionl cdii- 
caLion, cmhracinfi BpolliriR, rondiim, wnlinp, aritliiiiPlir. 

g rAiniimr, KPOgrrtphv, hi^lnri, parLn'ulaily of Llic Umlcd 
III Lea, nnd nlsu of tho nalurul and iinvmnd Hi'innrcj 
and lower maUa'TnalirB ria in Urn oinniou of llic Tnislrrs 
iL may lio iniporLnul foi Lhpm Lo nciunro lo ftt llioniwclvca 
for lho Lradoa they aro to Inarii I cxprchdy illrcrt 

llmt each and every acholar ghidl lie comiii'llcd lo learn 
nnd ho LhorouRhly iiiHlruclod in one good nicclmiiieal 
trade, an that when tlioy leave Llie Behool nii lho roniple- 
liQii of their liiden Lures tlicy may ho ahlo lo Biipiiort 
lliGinsGlyGa by the labor of Lhcir own luinde," 

Ano thcr ra Llier unuaiml form ia Lhn Uirogccii ted 
by the Printing Sohool of the North End Union, 
in which the codperatioii between tho maBtei* 
printera nnd bho school ia so close na to mnka 
the latter virtually an ndjuneb to the piinLing 
catnblishincnls thoinsclvGa 
So far Gonsiclcrntioii has been had only to lho 
employer and employeo. Aa_ haa been aug' 
gcatedj however, trade nnioniam has been a 
large, if nob a conlrolliuK, Cnctoi ii\ the whole 
modern development of apprenticealiii). As 
a general rule, the trade unions have nnd or tali cn 
Lo dctcimme apprenticcsliip rcgiilnLions. In 
the early day.s of unionism, local coiulitiona 
natuially defined tho apprenticeship rules. 
Li mil a bi oil of blio luiinlicr of apprrnticos was 
very commoHj on the ground that the introduc- 
tion into a trade of n large niiiiiljcr of trained 
appronticGs would cause a lowering of wnRoa. 
The pioblcm, and tho nltitiido of organized 
labor, ia fairly staled in the report on Ind‘iis- 
tnal Jidiicatioi] (1910) of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor' — 

"The problem of InduqLrinl education and Irndo 
Irnining is inada very complex by Lliu present uvslrm of 
BpccmlizaLion, nnd unle«»a gicnL earn ib oxorcisod Lha 
exploit nlion of hoys wlio dosiro lo enter upon a career 
as fikilLccl crafUmcn la probabld. A proper apprcnlicts 
ship systom whu.li will gunrnnlcc In llio yonlli lho 
opporLiiuili' of lonnilnphiq Lmdoasn wholo h vi'iy imipli 
desired, One of lho diflndvaiilaffca of many aiiprenlico- 
alun sy^BlcmHis that caLnblisInnciilfiliavQ liccoino fio largo 
and with aa many dcpartnioatfl with llieii dlvlaioni and 
anbdivlaiona aiid procewos dint lho limo of Llin btiy iq 
fully employed in mnaloi ing details of one deparlnii'iit Lo 
the oxclualon of all oLlicr depart men la, Publlo indiiH- 
Lrfal BohoolB or aoliools for Irado training alioilld iiovnr 
become bo narrow in their a cope aa lo prevent an all- 
round flhop LrnlniuK Tim action of lho National 
Tool Huilders' ABaoclotion In boldly atatliiR llinL 
thoy expect to train Bpi'clnliala will do more to 
call to tlio nttciiUoTi of Liio public tlio necessity for 
broad indualrial trnining before tho age of Boventcen 
than uny aLher proccdiiTD, honco a vllal qucslion 


lo III* coiiHirlrri'd ib how liril to provide for lho 
fiilun* rrilriiin'o liilo Akilli'd Uudi a w illmiil nvcrrrowdliig 
lliem, and finally tin* i)rolili*iii is of an Lriiiiiiim lho 
workers LliaL liny bcronie the lical kind of worknrn Uiq 
vrnrld pcuduri'^i uml uL llu* Bimu* Lime develaii ftnubUcms 
wliirh go ^\llh incrcnM'd I'fTirloiiry, inrrmBing wngca, 
aiul iiioreiiaiiiEly IjrLUx living puiulilioiifl " 

Tlicip have almost always been sciious dif- 
fcrciKTH ri'Rimliiig iippiniliceslui) bolueoa llio 
employers and the unions, ospmally in eonnec- 
lion \NiLli lUv liniildtioii of uiiinlK'id A sLruug 
imhm would miccred in riirurniig its legiihiLioiiH, 
while einployeis would oveiriilc the wcalcy Uf 
late yonrs, liowoyiT, coneilmbion lias boon Llie 
moving pi ineipio in all dispiilod (iiieHlious, nnd 
aiipionLiceslup legiilaliuiiH have been ilcteniiincil 
by joint boaids. 

"Ofllui 120 nalifiiifi! aucl mlrrmilmnal Undo nniona 
wiLli a Inlid nf i n7n,2(K) iiioinlir'rs afTiliulcd in IflOl u iLli 
Uio AiiKTii'iin I'k'dt'rtiUnn of I.almr, fiO iininnH wUh a 
mcmhrrrihip of 700, <117 ilo nul ullcnipl lo inninlauj np- 
prnilirrsliiii nvstonn Tlin rciiiaiiniirr, lat-rllior with 
rlioiiL Iirilf a dozen lumnilinccd, iialiniinl uiikijih, Uy more 
or Irflfl siicrchsfiilly lo cnfnrvn niJim'iilicvship rvRulalJOJis 
Thn inajnnly of llm luiinm in wliu h JiiiprvnlKCHliip fa noL 
a nrorr([iiiHilo to incmbcrHlilp aro roinposrd of inomhors 
w no |)f*ifnrni ininkillrd Inlinr Onlnuiry liilclliRrnrp and 
phvftvoal aUoni«V.U ivrn ibc vbietts' n^quirod from 

ibosri workera. " — Motley, /Ipprcnnci’tsfo/; in Ami^rxeaw 

Troilo f/niori9 

Tlio luirpnsow of aimicntireshii) rules nro 
priimii'ily a shorLcr working rlay, an incrensed 
wage, and more fnvorablii ciindUions uf cm- 
ploynieiit, these being tho ends aiiiiod nL by 
unions and nppronticeiihip regiilriLion being the 
machinery ii.scd to aLlciin tliosi? ends Adinis- 
sion to the union is the (inril sLep in apLU'enlicc- 
Hliip, special hiducemeiU^ being olTcred to secure 
such entrance. 

Ah fllatctl fiirllmr by Dr. Mnlloy , “Tho apprcnlloc- 
Hhip Hyntciii III iionrly nil llinunicma Ih. hnwover, unsnlia- 
fnrlnry. . TUm may lio uLlriliiitoil In llirve Ronornl 
canhPH (ri) lhn lurpio hifliirnfr of local iiiimua in dolrr- 
iiiiiiingnpprciiliceuliipniloH , (10 lhr> ofTiTL of cluuiEos ia 
bllMiiraa ornnaizalioii anrl liidiiHlnal lochnniiio , (c) 

tho disrognul of appri'iiliorKliip nilrn bn lb liy f niploym 
and LliP uniDiiEi" JIo onnliiuioH, liowovor ■ — • 

"Tlu* most promlHing Loudonry in lho <lir('C'ln)n nf 
bnUoriiiR tlin cnndiLiiiim of upprcnlirrHliip la fniiTul m (ho 
fni't (hut npprcnlioi sliin rogiilaLioiiH aro In nii lurmasina 
numlirr of ra'icH forinrn liy jnmi agrornioiiL Ijrlwvon llic 
cinployor nnd Lhn iimon, and no I, as ftirincrly, by (ho 
iinfnu or the employer nloiii* , . Tho arciTilnecn of 

Vho anretnipnt by cinphiyrm and iininiis londa In con- 
ccnlrnlo the boat lIiourIiL of ImLli pnrlica liijun (ho 
aubjccL with LliorraiilL llml in many iiuilanroH rlnhnrALo 
and eflicienL rulea liavo been joinlly onncLcd nnd en- 
forced *’ 

la view of tliis clmiiging atlitiido of both 
omployoi's nnd lahoi uiiions, and in view, inorc- 
over, of the sucepHS of Hiicli oxpovimcnta na 
Llint at CJiiiciiinjUi nnd those upon inniiy of the 
railroadH, it wniild soniii safn to jirediel tiiat 
npppcnticoship rdunatioii will oequpy nii iiicrcnH- 
ing place m vocntioiiid training, and that, in this 
development, il will follow flubstanlinlly two 
lunm nno.a, — one lending towards cloBcr co- 
operation between public education nnd indus- 
trial ostablislimentH; and the other tending 
towards nn intonaivc, practical, bub never tl i cl rss 
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broad, Jipprenticcsliii) IriiiiniiR coiuluctocl, with- 
in the establishments tlicins elves, by men who 
arc educators na well as exiiorta in then* special 
f\ckla J, S., 0. R. R , I L, K , anu J. P. M 
See ar tides 0 11 In DUHT ii I AL Education, Tiudu 
Unions and Education, Tiiadu Schools; Vo- 
cational Education; etc. 
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The objects may belong to any held of activity, 
e.g. pen or poiieil, knife or fork, hammer or 
saw, table or chair, etc., and be sensed by 
means of any of tho sense organs. 

References , — 

DLCiiTcnnw. W v Uobcrdio Localisation der iriolor- 
laHioii AprnxK* jlfoJifl/jcA /Ur tj fV'curof , 

XXV, lUUO. d2-Dl 

IIautmann, F. Hcitnlffc zur Apraxiolehrii, A/oriafscA, 
/tJrPJii/cAiflfr it AWof.Vol XXL 07-llB , 24S-270 
Lim‘MANN, H, Daa ICrnnklicilsbIld dor Apraxia Jl/a< 
iiafacA. /iiT Papclmd 11 Neurol , 1000 
Monakow, C V, Uoijor dcii gcgctiwllrllgnn Stand dor 
Frago nacli der Localiaalion ini Groasliirn, Aphn- 
Bic, Agnosia. Apraxic In Aabcr und Spiro 
Ergchnisso der Physiologic, Vol. VI, 1007, pp. 
aai-Gus. 

APROSECHIA NASALIS, called by French 
and English wi'iLera APROSEXIA NASALIS 
(d-Tpao-eSfa, iimUeiiliou, niid Tiosnh's, nnsal) — 
This term was invented by Guye to indicato the 
form of in attention that la apt to occur in case 
of cluldicn faulTeiiiig from adenoid growths 
Tho child is apt to be dull, lisUcsSj unable to 
accomplish satihfactory school work, and some- 
times dihtincLly stupid The cITect of an oper- 
fttioii iciiioving the adenoid is usually great 
iinpiovemcnt of the powci' of attention and of 
the mental ability gciiernlly. 

See ai Liclo on Adenoids. 

APTITUDE. — Menial capacity, uative or 
acquircil An apLitude is that part of a porsoii'a 
menial equipmcnl which gives him a special 
fitness foi any kmd of endeavor. Such an 
aptitude may he llic reaiilt of ciLlier an innate 
endowment or of special trainiiig, 01 both. 

Indivlduids dlKcr gi'eatly lu tUeiv gifL&aud ca- 
pacities, such difTcrciices being iiotliquaiilitativo 
and qualitative. Thus in general there aie 
three cla.sses of individuals, dilTcring qiiantitn- 
tix'cly with ics])ceb to their general menial 
lai 
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AQUATICS 

They arc Urn lalciil-cd or Rifted 
per>Jons; tlic aviiniRo pmui\, oi pmon of 
meduuu alnliby; Mul the Niiljiioniml. A\iUmi 
cncli of lliesc clus-'ioa nro vaiiouH buIj- 

cliisficH Tliifl n c«iit‘ci filly Lnits of llie insfc 
class, wliicli comprises those wl*o fOe wnik- 
jniiiilcd iLiul Lliosfl who me iiiort'ly hiekioK hi 
mental ability lli0U|,di hrlow the Jiv^'rjiRO m 
cnpacity The former au? si 111 lurtlin fsiih- 
dividcil into llic idiots and iiiihoeih’Si who diiTor 
floiiiewhub ill tin; doRree of Iheii iiieiiUil alnlitj- 
TViii moiilriV 111 id phybicid ipiuVilh'H pvmR 
to dilTeienrca in aiiliUule nro dilheidl lo dis- 
lingoish Appm cully lUfteveiU'e'i iu tlio purely 
Bcnsory bnsis of the mental lifo are conipara- 
tivdy lusiKuinciiutv us iti shown hy the fart 1 1 ml 
inmiy persona dcpiived of .some of tlu'ir .sf'iisi's 
reach a hish decree of men Lai development 
On the otliei hamij it is probnldo Lhal a ludiiral 
tendency to emphnsiic Lbr icpyotinvcd elenieiils 
□f one or niioLlici of Lhc spheroH of .seiino m[l^ be 
at the basis of many aplitiidcs uliioh exjiress 
themselves in clioico of cniliuRn mid talented 
pcrrorinancQ. Tuiulamcntal Uiffei'eiitTs of thin 
sDVl, for example, arc Dflen al the bawi^ of Uio 
hiRh cloRroc of ptjifeclion atluined by arli.stfl, 
musicians, cle. 

AnoLliei fundaiiiciilal Ri'oup of (liITerenres in 
menial (pm lilies aic diffcrenrcfl m ft tin id mil 
winch Lo a large extent govern a poi'ri oil's 
mental aptitudes. The type of ft in airs atlcii- 
lion (distiibiiLivo oi' iiitcn^ivQ, etc.) hft.H jiii- 
(loul)tcdl3" a great infliiciiCo upon Lhe direction 
Lnlccn by his mental development, K II, O, 

neferencfls . — 

MbOStAw, E. ExpErwicniclh PUthgogik, Ynl I, 
(I.oipiip, lOOO ) 

Pai^cIiolDjju [i?iil iIiB reqeher, pp 21'2- 
230 

AQUATICS Of WATER SPORTS.— iSeo 
Atiii.etks, KnucfATioNAL) IlowiN(3i Swim- 
MIN a, Watea Popo. 

AQUAVIVA — See Jesuits, Educationai, 
System of. 

AQUINAS, ST THOMAS (122rM27-I). — 
Tlvo gieatcst and most mhucnlial pUdosopher of 
Iho htuUUc Arcs. IlDsturlicd fiiiit a I the ])enc- 
diclino moim^tciry of Monte Ca^iiuo, and, later, 
ftb the Univemty of Naples After Ins eii trance 
into the Dominican oriloi in 121:1, he became 
a inipil of Albeit the (ii(‘iit (or,) at CoJogim 
and at Pans In 1251, b(‘ bogaii lo LlmicIi 
at Paib, blit (lid not oh In in his lieoiiHC ns 
MoRifitcr, or Doetov, until 125G Uctween Uio 
yems l2Gb and 1270, he taught at llomc, 
lloloRiia, YU Cl 1)0, Pei'iigU, and Nnplr.s llig 
greatest woik, a Mimmavv of Uatiiolie philoH- 
ophyand theology cnLitlotl >S'innmfl Thcologicn^ 
begun in 1271, was IgCL ineomplcitc Ik'^idca 
this, lie wioLo a more populai coiitroveiflinl or 
npologcLic aummniy, iSimnum Cnnlm f7eidi/cs, 
various theological and philoaop Ideal 


AQUINAS 

aprcial tronlnc.s (Qnmvvfmnra Dinpulatnc)^ com- 
iiieTUnfii'H, cxegelical worka, etc The beat 
cdiUoiiH of luH Opira Omnia are the Ilornttn 
of 1570| tin* Pill Inn (mIjLioii, 1852^1^1511, tho 
PftriH edition, 187.“), the Kluv Uomim, or Leonine, 
cdilujii, 1882 n , of ivlih'h 12 vohiini.''i Imvc been 
published up lodalo 

SI Thou III H 111 till lied vciy widcHiiroad fniiio 
AH a Li^irlirr of ])iii|i)Hnphy luid Llienlopy. Ilis 
nielluid dill not ihhir is.smiiudly frmii that of 
the iiiOiuiHlH* U iieliri'.H tjf tJic cajjy Jiliddlo 
Uv v\psm\vdv\l \\w\ on a 

tcVt, tiring ill jiiH ])liiliiMi]diicul COIIIHI' Llic U‘\t 

of Anstotlo fa ftpi'nid tianshuiou wim made at 
hi.H rcijiiost ilirertly fmni Llio (Jicek 1)3' Wilhnin 
of Aloorbekf (7 v ) idmnl rjfif)) and in Uk 
LlU'olDgicid couii^es eithei' Lite Latin Yillgato 
tiailsliilmii of I he lliblo 01 tho Jiook't of 
/riirrs of IVLer tlio I.oiiiluiid (7 tp ), Ili^j inannor 
of lioaling llicsn IosIh miis, Iiomlmti', original, 
and even novel to the ]ioinl of arousing tho 
oppoMtmii of Lhc icuclionnncH of Inn day 
"He Mils origimil," wiiLoh ins diseiido William 
Too Co (/irM iSViPitho ro/r MfVlti, Vol 1, pp Gfll [!,) 
"iu Um hjibiccK ^^bll■h be hitruibired into ids 
IcrtuicM, ill the manner in which lm drew Itiu 
conclusions, in the icasoiiH uhich he giwc for 
luH eonehiHioiiH, tuiy, lie did not jicsitiile to 
leacli niid lo u litc hew opimoiiH " Tliia orlg- 
injdily of maiiiicr and miitlcr iiKnietuil ini- 
favoruhlo atleiilion on the pail of Ins riviil.s 
and opponents in the gicnt htiiiggic bolwTcn 
tho ‘hcgulaiYhiiid '‘scciilni a ” w limit tliicatciicd 
lo disrUfil tlui Uinvci.sih of Puns cltirnig the 
Ihiileenlli (‘ciitniy. Ih* mils iilLiickcil ilIno 
by the I'rnneisran IcuebiiM, hinded by William 
01 Liiniaiie In 1277, llncc yiuns aflri' lik 
dcLilb, the Umj gicivti-sl uMiM'iMUcfi of C’hn^- 
tciidom, PuHh and Oxfoid, eoiidcinnud rciliua 
of luH toarhiugH lie luul, Iniwcvm, defoudem 
ns \V('ll as op|)oncjils. lit I27S, a (Jciipriil 
Cltaplpr of Urn Doniiincaii oulcr held lU i\li[nn 
aiipi'ovml him an a tcuHicr, and hefoic the end 
of Llm cciiliuy his docliincs wcio generally 
a ek' Howled Red as uiiassailidjh' fioni tho paint 
of ^ic^v of oithodoxy Ifis anthoiity u.s a 
teacher gicu duniig the foui lerntliftiirt liflccnth 
ceiitiiiun ][\H woikfl lecenod Rpecial coiu- 
mrnilntiun from Conneilh imd Popc’3, until in 
oui own day lio Mas piojjo.scd liy Pope Leo 
X.IH as pa lion of (’atUoUu ne bools Lbroughaut 
the M’oridp and Jiis M’li tings preiiCiibcil us ft lc\L 
ill fhuliolic ruUeg(*s, neiidnai ics, and uiuveihilici’ 
Among the woiks of St TIioiihh there i.s 
iiono M'ldcli tieiilH in an cxlmnslivo luniiuer of 
the priiieLples of education. In the coiiinicn- 
Ittiy on the PulUin of AmhIoUc, he acccpls the 
StagiriLc’M principles in lugai'd to the cdinni' 
lion III III net mil of the si 11 1 e The tieaLi.^c 
De 41/(1611.^110, in r or pom led in ilio Qmir.s’Ua 
J)i.<i7)itlata dc Vmlu(Cf is tlieolopieal and pliilo- 
Bophicnl vftUmi than pedagogicaL U ia ihvided 
niLo foul iirticlc.s Tlu‘ (ii.st jiiqiiirca M'liclhci 
one mail can teach aiiolUor and 4«o he called 
''Master,' ' or wIicLIici thia title lielonga to 
102 
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]ficl arUclo diacuBacs 
bo bn Ilia own teacher. 
qiioHlion whcblior mnii 
nnRcJ The foui bh la 
wlietUcT teaching ho- 
to tha contcmiilatirD 
I'n in the Quaeslionea 
of the liiiet nio cloLcr- 
Lhe leriiiireiiiGiitH of n. 
)f bci]iicH na liy tlio ini- 
niilroveiwv wliioh luicl 
rUo qiiesLinii I to whinh 
oleil ia fli.sriihsett also 
rn, fitj CtXlIl, All I, 
mi ns expmiiula a view 
1 C ilotiLi'inc of dcvclop- 
i'.s, in tlio liuman miiidj 
(qitaethuii scjcji- 
piinoiplea, wincli con- 
jie cLefiniLo knowledge 
Lion of the tcftclior is bo 
loH bo the mind of tho 
Llurul hghfc of Treason, 
w, aii<l llieii to aid linn 
ir appliciiLioiiH Tima 
fillows Llio pa til iimppcd 
lenrliiii^ is an art, jLud 
to follow nabuic 
is II leLtei' udrlressod to 
lined wlmt la tlic best 
IgLj, Jniiiiiiii amt diviiio 
\ \)ru'f hnnnnary of iho 
lal, and spiribnnl, wlucli 
luisiCiciu of kiiowlotlgc. 
tiU Uo gives IS this. He- 
cult and so pioccccl by 
iuulL q Lies Lions do not 
Hea of knowledge^ but 
leainH Lliab loatl to it, 
OfliLioii, Vol. XXVIII, 
urn Dc }!^rw\iltonG Prin~ 
IS of iloubtful ail then- 
•' di.soussicjii of the diibica 
Lkie odiic'iition of tliolr 
u.s the qualities wUicli a 
'L’lio.so last ui'c icclucccl 


illy nrlgiiialiLy), coirccb 
go, rloqut‘iipo, and skdl 
mn/i). Skill ill teaching 
ikmt f«i clearness, bho 
honb lining obscure, nil 
■fill, kindness (.^aai^Uav), 

. vicilioculn^ mtrv vclo- 
Tlio re< [line III ents on 
*r are, likewisn, trcateiL 
It tiie diseusHion Lhero 
jnLelleeLiiid, moral, ami 
^ (0/jptsr XXXVIl, in 
Yll, pp bUi lY.^ 

W. T. 


Scfiootn 'ill ft Schaltirs, (IjOII- 

ry of KtUicnlion, fn Coifiotia 
ily. ilJOJ 


SANnvH, J, rj fltufarij oj Clt\a&ical Scholarship, Vol £. 

COimibritln^. LflOJ ) 

Si. ThoTiiGe ^Lr;[iij]fi/ia, Ojrf^ra Omn^a. (Pari^, 1B75 ) 
J’oWNiiENtt, W. J The Qreot Schaohnen of fhe hSidiiia 

-^Ipes {Londorip IbSHl > 

TwuNb.ci, "VV. i/Lifory of Pfuta^oiilLu, (Dtvalnn, 1W13 ) 
VAiruiiAtf St T/Lomets of Aqthji, (Loiitlau, 1872 ) 

ARABIC EDUCATION.— This aiibjeot is 
cjiiclly of interest La Bbiulcnt^ of Wcatoin 
civili/aticiiis from the fact that it coptrihiited 
to illumine tho period of the so-ciillcd "Dnilc 
Agra '* lb wns essciiLinlly (irc^ck rablicr than 
Arabian iii character and origin It la ti iic, 
indeed, that iho early or Bedouin period 
of Iho Hararcnic people was ndorned by a 
certain iiuligcnoiis culture Arabic pocLry 
originated in a peiiod of most remote antiquity; 
and the Kitab al-AIg/iani, or JJook oS Songs, 
contains a store of information of pro-Mohain- 
mcdaii ciiliine. Hut the coming of Mohainmedj 
in f571, gave a now character to the Arabian 
civil] /ntion, sounding a nolo of war against the 
infidel which accoinpaniod the lianiici of Islam 
throughout Western India, northern Africa, and 
Spain Spain was completely conquered, ex- 
cept for the ChiisLimia who remained in the 
nfiountidna, by 715 a.d In Lhc Kni>L, Uio I'iso 
of the Abbasid dynasty, winch involved the 
removal of Llic Itlialifate from Daiiinsoiis to 
Baghdad, iiiauguriibccl a new and brilliant 
period of civili??ntinii 

The Ahbasids made a deliberate attempt to 
extend and popidaTize cthi cation Under their 
patronage a diligent acarcli for books, and a 
syabcniaLic pi o cess of translating foreign writings, 
was inabituLed Syuan inonka had long lioen 
engiigod in Hie tiaiialation of Greek works into 
iSyrine, and now the Ncstoiians, an exiled and 
persecuted sect of Chriitinns, wcic cmiiloycd 
to make Ainbiaii versions from Lhc f: 5 yriac for Iho 
klmlifs Carriiao, the Ilnran of the ipturcs, 
bcDanic a celebrated ccnler of natTonomieal 
mill .scicnli/lc knowledge. Hacli moHqne oslali- 
lifelied a public school lor leading iind writing 
tiio ICoraii It us saul tliaL over one (bcnisaiid 
Btu dents attended Lho medical college, liospilnl 
for clinical insbrnclioii, niirl chcininul laliorfitni ies 
of the Second of the Abbnsuiri One even hears 
of a Nostoriaii as “ supciinLciidenL of inihlic in- 
btiiictioii " 

An nmpcbna wafl given to the can-tc of eiin- 
eaLion in TRfi liv Llio accession to IJici iCluilifalo 
of llaioun-al-Uasehid, wluisc offorts on belialf 
of cnliglilcnmeiiL were only suipinsoil by those 
of hia ,‘3011 and sncccfisor Al-iniiinum Ho Hi 
caiiflcd inosqiich and aemlemics to ho bn ill, Al- 
in amuin founded a univeiaity, a hbi iiry, and an 
ohservaioi y iib Haghdndj procceclod to accept 
liooks and even pjeLiircs and maps ns LnbiitCj 
endowed prnfi simial ehairi?i afeaistccl indigent 
sLndeiils, nnugliL rare insli itniciiLs and ninnii- 
scripLs, and addicted himself to study About 
this time wna ofTected a fanious ti'anslntion of 
PLolemy's Geography and Aslroiioiny, Linder 
tlic name of Lhc Almagest , ^ntl ti anslalions 
were also made of Aristotle’s Caiegorins and 
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PupUcAf riiiLo'g Ucpuhhc niul Tima'm, llio 
El£ 7 }ifini 3 or ICiicUdjiMul lUo v.orkK of CliiU'u ou 
medicine Meantime, in llie wii> of imliKcium.H 
lilcraLurc, iiistory was vohiiiimoimly repn- 
aonted by a iniUis t>f lather hiipcrficiul mid 
cmliiloua eliruiiicipfi. llonmiiee of a ftlurlly 
nalive nniV Ktislevu cluxiaclor uppeuved \^\ U\e 
Tlmisandamt OncNighU ami otimr lali-H, whirh 
seem to have oriKinnlrd in HhrIiiM prolnibly 
in the course of tlici clcveiiUi eeiiLury 
Tlio Mooi'iflli conquer 01 8 of Spjiin weii' diviilcil 
in Uicir aiina ami m\i\ il was not 

until tlio ealnhiishineiit of Ahelii-r-mliiiieii 1 
on tlio throne of an iiulopmuleiit Hp/iiiiRli 
KhnlifaLc that order, nvih/ulion niid IiMirniiift 
became concciitintcd in Huh h'riou of Eiimpe 
From the ninth to the oievTuth conlnry, Spnin 
was bliG principal Heat of M^cslern oiilUire. 
From tho educational point of vle^\, ib iH not 
perhaps the pnlaecs, iiioa<|Ue‘f, inihlia bnlhs. 
aqueducts, maikot places^, Htroct niul 

street pavciTiGnls of tho period Hint on phi to 
claim aLtcnlioii ; nor yet huoIi IiiMiricH as lion ers, 
gold, silver, ivoiy, marble, citron, iind kuiuIuI- 
wood, peaiKs, ciystnl, nnd lapiH lazuli lirouf^ht 
from abunul, nor the pain tings, clmiulcUeirt, 
pcifumcs, foiiutains, sliiinod glasn ^\iluln^v.s, luo' 
anic floois, and hot and cold ^\alcr fieipiently lo 
he found in Lkc houacs, but rather llu! UhraucH, 
Bclinols of tius mosques, niid uuivcrHilk's that 
attract our involuntary iittenLion ami adini-' 
ration- Many of the LearlicrH ^^erc ilows- U 
was raaliioiiahlc for men of power and wen) Hi 
to collect m ami scrip la and place their lihiarieH 
at tl\c diHimai of »cUolayH In par thud av, ll\e 
Kludif Ai-nakem II (0Gl-07fi) iisHcmblcd eopyialH 
and boohlniulcia, eiicouriiKed luamcil men 
at Ida court, and is even Hiiid UHmve collnrled 
600,000 volumes for hia iiiaBiiiriccnt lilirarv 
Cordova was perhaps the most enliRliteiied 
city of tliQ Wond, boiiiR splendidly ri\alcd by 
Toledo, Granada, ami Heville. 

Tho field of MohamniGdiui learning from tho 
ninth to the eleventh centuries, if une may 
omit the study of tho ICoiaii as not be a ring 
closely upon Kmopenn dcvelopineut, comprised 
two principal paita, practical science and 
philosopliy. Arabian inatheinatics were based 
upon the Gi'cok, but pi ofited by the iiitioducLioii 
of Hindu numenda. The Arabians improved 
the 1110 thod of solving cpuidi’aLic cqiialiima; 
niul added to tiigonomctry tho u^e of Hines 
for chords, tables, and formuhe. Arabian geom- 
etry was based upon tlic Greek, but the, algebra 
niul tlie arithmctio diow upon Hindu hourees. 
They developed an aslrouoinv, or imlrologyCq v ) 
morn accurate than that uf the ancient (heeka, 
though Lhcii suceess was printipidly due in iho 
first place to a knowledge of Lbo Ploleinaic 
hystem. Al-lhiiniii of Syiiu, 870-1)20 a n., 
WHS 11108 L celebrated for the exacincM of h\H 
lustioiunmeal calculations, Thv fiiM asLiononu- 
cnl observatory in Hpain may have been lluit 
constiiifLcd in 110(5 by the Aloor Gohei ut 
hfenillc. Arabic algelira naa piiiiiarily dunvotl 


from India, Arulm? geniiieLry rrnm (hecce, In 
geometry the Aralimua fully appreeiuLcd the 
Greek iiiasterH hhielul, Apulloniusj nml ilic 
otlieiH, and made imietieal a]>|)jicatioiiM of their 
knowledge to /n/draidirs, 'Flioy used High ted 
liibcH to observe the Htarn, knew ilm earth to be 
round, meusureil u degree of hvtiUulep computed 
the uiigle Ilf Llie eeliplie, uiiido a pIuho deleniiiim^ 
turn nf the length of the yeiir, taught geog- 
raphy by incaiiH of glnbru, and niiined iimiiy 
of the Hlni'H Wi Hlern Ihirope Him rolaina the 
Aiidur terms i\lgvln'i\, uAUmith, Aemlh, nadir, 
clr 

Mpdieiiie wusa ruinlaineiilal flulijoct of sLudy 
among tin; ArabiniiH _ Most of ijie hciencca 
were Hiibordnmted to it; and even asliology 
wns pressed into Us her vice AUhinigh the 
prohiliilioim of the Koiau leslurded aiiaLomlciil 
in vesliga Lions, e\eii ilis^'otioii waH praelipcd 
more oi lesi in iSjiain 'VUtt earliei incilical 
texts were Inuislulions from the Gieek, niul 
followed llipiioiuites uiid the Alcxmidiians 
riivsinaim weie leipiiied to juihh an cKnmi- 
nation before being permitted to practice. 
Diet, drugs, and diheuHcH siieli as fevers and 
lopiosy weie liioioiigldy htiulied (’lieniifiiiy 
piuiu' In heHliidied in eonneelmn with inedieino 
and puiiiciilui'ly m lelntion Lo Ihesejneli fm Lite 
cliMi' of life, UH well an t|ie pliilosqjdier’H stone 
The Kiudjfs weie liberal m tlio suppoiL of 
lahoratoiicH as well as lihraiieH (lelier dis- 
cmrird intiie arid iirid ur/nn if pin; IHni/pn 
diHCovered HUlplnirie upiil SiiliHhintPH were 
redueed to then eonuLitnont elriiieuls, and Llic 
piopeilu's of gases investigated In phyi^ica 
It WHS AlliiiKen wUo eouerLed Liu' imsLakcn 
lliponeH (d Highl that liinl been runniiiated liy 
llic Gieeks, and showed tiie itdalion of llic pyc 
to niyH of light, SLiuliCM weie alho puisiirtl in 
pi’obleiiiH of giavily, eainlliuy attiaction, and 
tlie weight and veloeily of bodies. One may 
also ivraLI lliaL Liie skill of the Andiians in 
metal w'ork was amplv attested by their 
bitteiesL foes, (lie ( 'riiHadeiH, and tliaL llu‘y cjc- 
celled ill all iiiaiinei nf fine woikinaiisliip. 

Aiiiliic philoMiphy pieseived Hie unriiLlcrcd 
forces of Ilellenie geiiiiih dining ilieii long period 
of partial exile fioiii the iiitellc‘ciuiil life of 
western Ihufipc IL w'as fouinletl prinripally 
upon Aristotle (f/ v ), but iiilhieiieed also by the 
NeO“l*latoiuc (q.e ) and Ilebiew philosophies. 
Avieenna (r; m ) (OKO-11K17) befoi'c lie was 

fiflvenleeii yems of age had read pails of Aiih- 
LoLle, it Ih saitl, foiLy Limrs ovei , but it was the 
SpaniHli Mooi, Avenoes (i(v) who lieeiiine Lliii 
lucdiuiu whereby a prue tie ally eninphUe pfisHeS- 
Hion of llie woiKh nf the great ( Iri'ck nmstri rnnic 
to eiiiieli I he lliouglU of inediexid ihivoiie. 
In the twelfth reiiliirv llie ])riiieipjd woika of 
Aristotle, lugetlier willi the ( 'oumienlai ir.s of 
Avetvi'u'h, found theiv wnv inUi bvttnii puilmlily 
tlirougli the iiiediuin of Jlehrjwv. Toledo, after 
its eupluie in IflHl by Alplionso VI, hccaiiio 
an impoilant ceiitei of leiiiiiiiig, anil it uas 
hole tliat the tiansliilor.s purnued Lheir task of 
le-i 
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rcndcniig Arabic into Lalin TliroiiRb Lhcir 
Ijiborflj by the cikI of Llio twelfth ceiitiirjr West- 
ern Europe had inlicriLed not only Aristotle, 
but a kPowledRC of the Arabic or lliiulu no- 
Ifttion, tl\c Abiiflgcst, I'lvicUd, and Araliiau 
nlgcbrn, There was still much material for 
which Europe was not ripe, including great 
dictionaries and cncyrlopedia'^j inmimciablo 
biDgi'apliio'i and liislorica, LretiLiHca in Hcinico 
and philosophy, Jiiid disquiHitioiis on niL nnd 
nnticpuLies. 

The (liienL hearing of Arabic culture upon 
Eurojican education may be illuaLniLcd by the 
facti Lhcib (ierbert (later Pope Sylvcrttcr ll) 
studied 111 Spain, (ieraid of Cremona sought 
a copy of the Ahnagasl in Toledo; Dnnicl do 
Morlai left the IFniverflity of Parin for Toledo, 
and bi ought Lhciico to England niany precious 
books, Aiichael ScoU studied at Toledo, and 
a monk of Monte Cnssino named Constniitino 
at IlaglKlaci; Allielnrd of llnlli pursued Ainbic 
science nnd plnlosopliy in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Spam; while Arabic Lextbooka in mcdiciuo 
for a long time donunated the course of instruc- 
lioii given at tlic ccicbraLcd medical school at 
MoiiLpellicr, P, ]l C, 

See SuMiTic Education. 

He/erencear — 

Ci^JC)Hl. Ihaiory 0 / MaUicmnlics (New York, 1000 ) 
//mor[/ of tha CanqucJilof A’paii; by (ha ilrab 
iU flora 

PiKPKU, IfUcitcctunl /^rrc/r>j;iiicri^ 0 / I^urope 
ir\DLAN[ Kurope in Ow MviJie Agna, 
lIu^iiT, }intiiT\fof Arabic lAteratiirc. (Now York. 1003 ) 
llLiNiiMUhUD \\\m of Arab I/randTig (All, Ji/on.lhhj, 
Vnl LVIII). 

La ciiui X, /incnco a iul Li'tcrn turc in th a jl/iV/rJta Agea 
Hasiidall. t/jiiDcrsUn’a of Jiuropo 'in tbe Mttbllc Agea, 
(O'cford, IHU5 ) 

r^ANDYH, //ifliory «/ A'c/iotarflAip. (Cnnibrnlge, 

i(m:i-iijoh ) 

TowNUhNii (irent Sihoolm€nofthcM\iUUoAu€H. (Lou- 
tlnii, IHHI ) 

TUA.U.X, vSoMfd Eiiotartdv (Now York, IHIU-1K«7 ) 
WniTh Warfare of A'cig^icc, (Nuw York, IHBH ) 

ARABIC NOTATION — iSeo Notation. 

ARABIC NUMERALS. — See Nuxilkal.s. 

ARBOR DAY. — iSeo SrncTAL Daya 

ARCADIA COLLEGE AND URSUHNE 
ACADEMY, ARCADIA, MO — An instiLii- 
Linn for the ftluealuiu of girls estidilnshod iu 
liS77 and iiiuh‘r tlie coiitiol of Llie Ibsuliiic 
nuns. A euriKniluin Ls provided fni a couiso 
of 11 yc‘iu'‘>, K ill tlie prinniiy and 3 in the 
iieiuleimu di'imrlinonlH. C’ominermi and fmo 
arts .siibieels me also taught 

^ archaeology. — G reek. — The scicucc of 
Greek aiili(|uilics iiieludcs within ils scope 
all Lli(‘ inaLorial I'oniaiiis of the (Irook peojdc. 
As Lhoio could lie no such science until the 
works oC the (iroeks liiul been discovered, 
htiulied, and rhissifietl, llic flcicncc of Greek 
arciia’ology antedates by but little the begin- 


ning of the nineteenth century. Its develop- 
ment, however, has been remarlcably rapid, and 
each year additions to the matcnnls for eliidy 
occasion constniit madifications of tliGorlcs nnd 
cln^UicatLonfi. 

The early history of this subject ia coiiicidcnt 
with Lho giowth of interest m the antiquities of 
llouiD. As caily ns Dio riftcciilh century papal 
princes and other wealthy men in llomo, 
Florence, Naples, and cJsDwheic 111 Italy bcgnii 
to acciimiilalc collections of ancient stafiirs 
which with few exceptions were Roman copies 
of Greek originals. During the sixteenth nnd 
seventeenth centuries tlio cntliusmsni for cob 
Icctiiig nnliqiiilica rapidly developed and eproad 
from Italy into foreign cDiintrics. being espu- 
cially fostered in England by ivcalthy noblemen. 
The supply of ancient objects in Italy could not 
cqiinl the demand, and Lhercfoic as early as 
1030 the EnrI of Arundel sought objects fioin 
Gieccc. But during the seventeenth century 
Fiance ia pnrticulaily proniinciit in the inves- 
tigation of Greek antiquities. The French 
consuls at Athens Btudicd the visible remains 
ill the city. The French monks applied tliem- 
Bclvca to topogiaphy and prepared a map of the 
city while desci ip lions ol visits there arc re- 
corded by the French ambnasador, Louis dcs 
Hayes (1030), nnd the Frciicii priest, Robert 
dc Drciix (1060). 

Much more important, however, was the 
tour of Greece made by the Marquis do 
Noiiitcl iu 107'1, for in his paity were several 
arliBta who made drav/inge of vaiiouB aucient 
buildings, aa well ns of the sculptures in the pecli- 
menta of the Parthenon TJic skctclies of tlie 
PaiLliciion arc of pcculini importance, ns they 
represent the state of the building pnoi to iLs 
bombardment by tlio VciK'linns iu IG87, About 
this same time (1075-1G76) another important 
tour of exploration of Greece was undertaken by 
a French physician, Jacob Spoil, and Geoigc 
W holer, an Englishman. 

Tlio violent conflicts between Turks nnd 
Vcnclinna for lho maaityy of Giccce at the 
end of this century occnfiioiied the destruction 
of many ancient buildings that hnd picvioiihly 
been vihiLed and dchcribod I'^or the next fifty 
years, apart fiom Bonic Italian studies of 
minor iinpoi tjiiicc inspired by the biiof Venclinn 
occupation of Atliciis, we have no reports on 
the auU(|iuUi“‘ of Greece. Rut in Uic year 1733 
an event destiiiod to liavo gioat infliicncc on llic 
(lcvolo|micnt of public iiiLcrcsL in Giccco was 
the formation of Lho fiomUj oj DilelUaili in 
1 Jim doll. Meniiicis of tins sociiily furnish ed 
support to Die puldicatioii of the most ambitious 
work on (Ijpck remains iiiulertakcn up to lliis 
lime In 1751 two Englishmen, James fiUiarl, 
a jiaintor, and Nicholas HcvcLt, nn archilrrl, 
began in Greece a careful and accurate stiid;\ of 
ancicnl buildings and sculnlurcH winch occupied 
them for Rcveralyeava auarcaullcd iuthc puijli- 
cation of an epoch-making u'ork in four volumes, 
Tha Ajiliqintics of Athens (1702-1816), Before 
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llin 'Trcoiul vnlumr' of lliis work liiol apju'iii'i'd iiti 
cxiii’dilifin svaH fO‘iiL oiiL (1701) \\y ihj* Socic^Lv 
of DiloUaiUi to inikki* a niinilai ovLoumvo si inly 
uf the [iolKniiLiL ‘4 of loiuu llrvoLL av iirrlii- 
LccL iiRain, with liis iiHHfiriiili'H llioluiHl CIiaiulliT 
and Paia nri aitisL, piildiHlicd the fUirri\orirH m 
two voluiues (17(M), 1707). AlioiiL IIiih Miiio 
too ripiicauMl (I70M) a iho 

t\J .'hini'Pii Artf liy (ioniiiiu flidiolai , .lolmnii 
Joachim WliK-kchiiaiiu (17J7--170.S) AIiIioiirIi 
W hicki’lniriim ncvci visited (Iicctc und liiid 
praclindly 11(1 Ciiock oiiRiiuilrt lieftirc Imii in 
Home, lii 8 vision wan so liioad uiul liis iiiHi^lil ho 
kucii tliiit liis woik ivaH for iiniiiy yt'ais tliu 
liiplicsL aiitlmriiy on (Jii’ck aiL, und lie is jiiilly 
I'cpaidcd as Lho fallicr of (ireok uicliU'oloRy 

The ijoimlfii iiiLoiosl in (Ircf'k anlii|iiili(‘H tliab 
was foHU'Tcd in KiiRluiid liy ili(‘ HocicLy of 
ljil(*LtaiUi, Uv tlio colhclions of iiiddcmcn, and 
l)> Llic fouiulnhon of Urn Hrilish Miim'iiiii (nrd)), 
ill ({(‘riiiany liy Llio rcseaichcH of Wjm'kcliiiiniii 
and oLluii’d, wua avousc’d (‘iiually uinniiR llio 
li’rcncli liy tlic mcLoiich of NaiKdi-oii, >\lin ]iliiii- 
dared Tuily and oIIkt iiaih of JOiiroiU' of iimny 
i\c)i ks of ml in oi'dci to foiin in Paris n MusCai 
Napolf'cm Under Napolcou loo llm royal f'(d- 
led ion in Die I.mivie was opened to Die piildia 
n.i Die ^liisdc Fiaii(,'ai» (l71iS), and ViscniUi, a 
(liKLiiiRiiislieil Itulmn seliulnr, wna plueed in 
chiu-Ri' of aiilniinlic.s in Fiaiiee. 

Napolioii'a booty, wineli cuine liirKoly fioiii 
ILidyiWas iiiLUiially lliiiuan for the niosL piu I, 
but 111 ICiiRkind in Die ineaiiwlule a eonhlaiitlv 
mcieasiii^' iiiinib(*r of (iiei^k fuitninilieH win 
beiiij? fluDu'ieil in Din Miibeuin an W4‘JI as in 
pnvido cDllectimiN Then in Dm opening 
yeais of Dio nineteen Di eeiiLiiiy neeuued a 
iiolablo event in Die liiHloiy of oni aubjei't 
Lord KIriii, t)ie IJuLish AmiiUbsadoi to C'onsliin- 
Linoplo, recoived jiisnnssioii from the OLloiiiun 
Rfivcinineul to remove some soulpLnies fniin 
the Acropolis in Alliens, a concession which, 
ficelv iiUerpreled, lesniled nfL(‘r a yeai'a woili 
(1802-180;]) 111 aaliipininib to I'lii^rhind of many 
hculpLuics, ohidly fioin the Pin Lhennn, Ihe Kive- 
Iheiiinj and Die temple of ADiena Nik(5 The iin- 
incdiatu cflecb uf Danr aiiival in UiiRlnnd was a 
rjiinri’el fus to Dieii artistic vidne, which wiis lie- 
liLlled hy lh(‘ Society of Ihlellnnti under lho 
Iciidinsliip of Ilichard Payne ICiurIiL, ho that it 
was not iiiiLil aftei distiiiRidslied foreiRii.seholuiH, 
nuLiiblv VjhcouLi und (hiiujvii, liiul eviiiesseil 
Lheiradiiiiiation iif Lhciii, LIiilL iheHculpLiires wiaii 
aei|nirud by the hhiRlisIi Ro\einineiil for a eoin- 
paiiiliM'ly ainull Himi nml placed in the llntish 
Miiseiiiri (1»SJ()), wlime llie MIriii ninilile.s lu'o 
atill Die chief lulislle LuHiMine nf Lli(‘ people. 

In till' iimaiUnneoLlier IsiiRlisbineii weieaeek- 
iuR and .sLiiilyiiiR unliquiLies in (Ireciie AinoiiR 
the in tlioso who aeliieved most inipdrliiiiL re- 
snit.s weic tlio arc hi tec is (kickeieli and Foster, 
who, UiRethor wiDi two (leriimiifl, Haller von 
Ilalleisteiii and Lnickli, tliHCOveied in 1811 
most of Die pccliincntiil bciilpLiinis bcloiiRiiiR 
to the Li iiiple of Apliaia on the island of AilRiim 


TIu'H' were inii chased at aiietioii in 18l!2 liy 
(‘I’liwn Pi nice laidMiR (,r Duvurm, ami ^\no 
plan d evrnliiidlv in the ( ;iy]iLi)l]iek at IShinicli. 
Aiiothei irn]io] I ant ^^olk underlakmi by mem- 
berH of this aaiiie paHv in IHI 1 whh the iiives- 
liRiilKiii and e\eiualion «jf the leinple of Apollo 
at Ihi'^Hie in Aieadia, wlueh ('(mlnliutcd nmeh 
to the kiiowIcdRi* (if (lu'ek ai-rhlLeeliiie and 
reaiiUed in tlin disrovei v of niiiiiy pieec.s of 
acnlpLiiie, niididv from the finve, whicli wvyq 
IioiirIiI for Die liiitiHh Miiseiiin in IS II. Alioiit 
thiH hiiM*, loo, JiivesliRiilioiiH \\ei(« niaile by 
Coekerell and oDiei I'hiKlisii aiehiimds of the 
mim'd teiunleH of S'ieilv, at (iuRiMiti amt Sclf- 
niiiiLe; while m 182S Norlhei ii Iliily fiinushcd 
a hii'Re aiiioiint of new niateiiid roi the htiuly 
of (iieek ait in the disciiveiv of aiwi’ial Dion- 
Hand painted vases on the rsijihi ^f Lucioii 
lloimpaile at \’iih i in I'Tiiiiia (’nlledions of 
painted vases Imd Iour Ijccii in exisLisiee, Die 
oldest eataloRiie of mieli a coilei lion bciiiR 
dated us eiulv us and pci haps Die jiiosl 

iioUible wjiH Dial made bv Sir \\ ilbuni llaioilton 
Nvhicli he sold to the Ihilisli Miih>iiii] m 1707 
Aa iiiJiin of these misch were found in toiiihs 
in IHiiiiiii, they witu Reheiall\ leRaidcd as e\- 
iiiiijdes of I'hniM iin in t, allhoiiRli Wmekcl- 
niiuin 111 his Ih'^Onn Ail liad (leelaied Dint 
Diey weie wliolk^ (iieek, a \iew i\|iich did not 
1 (*C 4 S\(‘ w i(h‘ !ii'(‘i‘]ilaiu'e iiiihl slunliir examples 
of iiiiinled piiHt'ry had li(en foiiiid in xanoiis 
hile.s of t Ins ee, and DLlo Jalin iii 18.1 1 had inaflo 
III! aceiinile and euiiipai aDie shuly uf all Die 
inaLisial in ailnhle 

Jii Die ’^eiii.s iiniiieflmLely jirceeilniR and 
diiiiiiR the tnmuli of Hit* (iieek sliiiRRle fni' 
indeiiendeiice (lS‘il* 1S82) no arcliiroluRii'ul 
Htudv was possihle in (iieeee, DiouRh on the 
Island of Melos 111 I82D was foiiiid Die Hlaliie 
of Aphiodite, wlinh was aeiiuiied iiy the 
Fieneli Aiiihn''Siidoi in ( ^mstant]iiO]ile, who 
]iresent(sl il to the T.onvre, wlieie it wan placed 
on exhiliilion in 1S21. Willi the siieeessfnl 
teiiiiinidioii of the levninlioii und Dio cleclion 
of the Ihnaiiiiii Pniiee OUo to Die throne of 
(Jreece iii l.s:j2 a new eia daw'Jied for (Iieek 
nielnrolofry A (lei man seholai, lanhviR lloss, 
W'us appomtiul (^)user^ aLoi of AiiD(|uitiOflj nnder 
whose (IneeLioii the Aeiopolis w'as cleaied nf 
all hut aneieiil IniildiiiRi, Llie leinple of Athena 
Nikf‘,whieli hiul liceii tom down foi a Tnrk- 
ihli foitifieatinn, W'lis ii'stoied to ih oiiRiiial 
posilion, and many fiaRineiils nf Heiiliihire and 
archileelnie weie caicfiillv eoMeeled llo'-s 
was siireeedeil as (‘oiirnsvaini of AnlniniDcs 
111 ISIKi hy a Ciii'clv, Pit takes, aiirl Mu' rkiwjiir 
iiileresL of Die iiallvi’.s in Die aiieient lemiiiii.s 
of llieir land was iwidineed by ihe foniialiun 
of n (Jreek aielneoloRieal sonety in 1827. Koi- 
oiRiiors, liowover, hLiII eiiriliiiiied In niitkn tlin 
iiioHt iinpoi'LiiiiL lehi'arelies. In I8'l(l- IM7 
nil FiirImIi arrhileet, K (’ Ihsirost', made cure- 
fnl and aceniiiLe studies of the PiirLheiion and 
Projivlaia, and in tliia deeade the (leniiaii 
havaals llobs and IJInch.s Lniveled DiroiiRh 
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iiiniiy jmrtH of the (iiork worki, makiiifi nolca alftiidnrd for firclia?oloffi 8 t 3 . The results were 
and obhcrvaUcniH which arc aLill of vnlue. mrlicnlarly imporLaiU for arcliilectiiie, as tlic 
Ejiglish cxpethlions to Lycia in Jlcrroiim, one of Llic oldest Done temples 

InoiipliL Lo Llip lliuliflh IMiiHcnm iiijiiiy of llic was iincovcrocl beside tlio lnr{?cr and later 
hculp tinea of Llic “Harpy Tomb'* [iiul Llni leniidc of Zour; and for sculp tiiro m the uii- 
"Nereid iMoiiuiiionL/' wliilc hiler pxpediLioiia oiirLhiiiK of Llic pcdiiiieiitnl atatiics and metonoa 
secured Lo Llic Kreiiloi pmt of Hie fioin ihe Zeus loinple, the Nik6 of Preoiiius, 

I^fQuaolmim of IlaliciirmH'iiiH nnd Llic Ilormca of PiaxiLclcs, nil now exhibited 

111 1815 was foiimlcd llin French School in Lho Miiseiim at Olympia. Another great 
Ilf Ai’clueology in AthoiiH This iiieidcnt Ocrmmi iiiidertakinR was the excavation of 
iniulu'd an epoch in (heek mcineolopy becauso PcrRaiinim hv tlio Ilerhii Museum (1 ‘‘^78-1880), 
Lho Fiencli inoUiocI, which has been iinitnted ns a imilt of which the important reliefs from 
hy other imtionH, has bemi Lo Liain young men Uic famous altar of Zoiis were secured to the 
hy reaideiico III (iiccce, Lhrmigh whom elaborate city of Ilerlin Since 1900 the German Inabi- 
luid syateiiialic I'xcnvatuni.s could be coiidncLed Lute has been coniimiing work on this site 
From the discovery of Lhc Jlciilfi gateway of undci' Doipfcld's direction, in ordci to lay bare 
tlie Agio polls in 1852 ii)) Lo the p resell t Lime the oiituc city. Another city dating for the 

Hiti Freneh School has Jieeu ooRaged in n sciicH ino&t jiait; fioiiz IlelJcrJi.'stic Lillies which hns been 

of work.4 of the rii.st iinijoitance. They luivo oxcavntod by Hie liorliii Alihcniii is Fricnc 
made cxcavatioiiH at Myriiia in Asia Minor, (l89.)-tSOO), under thcdnocLion of T Wicgaiid, 
jit Mount PoLua in Ihrotia, at Tegea in and under the sainc auspices jMilctua (1899) 

the PeloiKinnesuH, and Llicy have uncoreicd and Hidyina, where work is not yet cntiicly 

two gicat sfinctiiiiii(‘a of Apollo at Delos and completed (Hher imjjoi'taiifc ivoik has been 

Dclplii At hiith of tlieso Hites nolle has been carried to coniplrlioii at Tlicia (1800-1901) 
coiiilucLcd for many ycais ami is not yet com- by Hiller von Oftcitringeiij and at ACgina 
pie ted At both places blocks of build nigs (1001-1901) by Adolf Fuitwnnglci. 
have been uiieaithvd, winch yielded many in- While Gcrinaiiy haa been the moat active 
scriptioas, vusc.s, and cohm, much infonnaiion and anccossful nation engaged in Greek archrc- 
on arcliitectiire, ami some iniporUiit sculpLiues, ologj^ the representatives of other iintiojis 
of winch the most famoii.s is tho bioiize chan- have nob been idle In 1882 the American 
otcoi rouncl at Delphi in 1800 and exhibited School of Classical Studies was founded in 
there now in Uio Inrul nuiseiini. Athena, and Americans ha^T been engaged m 

The Athonian branch of the Gorman Arclnr- tlirco largo imdei takings, at Assos (1881-1883), 
oloRical Institute was founded in LST-l, but at the Ai'givc Hcrrciiiii (1SD2-1S93), nnd, since 
throng boil b tlio century (Seimnns had played 1800, at Corinth, where ninny landmarks of 
nil imjmrtant rcMeiii thr developmciiL of arclnc- the ancient city have been located, notably 
alogy, and bluntly hefoie that date, Hemiich the agora, the theater, and the famous fountain 
Sc Idle maim had given a new ini])otiis to tho of Pircno, The American >School also hna 
study, iiiul opened a new fndd foi icftenich by nearly completed (1919) an claboiatc and ex- 
the discovery (1871) of the mythical city of haustivo study of the Ercclithenm in Athens, 
Troy, whcie wme found brea.snres of gold and which is expected soon to be published. Fur- 
geina, and examples of ait anti ciaft, wliich, thcvmorc, Americans have jusfc sch hand to 
known before only hy vague lefeicncea in an- two under takings which promise to outrank 
ciont authors, wcic fliipposod to be creations of in magnitude niul importance nny they liavo 
poetic fancy Further cxcavntiona in Troy hither to attempted, namely, tho excavation of 
were made by Sohlicmann in 1878 and 1300. Sardes, capital of Lydia, under the direction 
and the work tlicrc was finished iii 1803-1S94 of If, C. IJutlcr, and of Cyreae in. Libya by 
by WilliQlm Dorpfcld, who for more tlian the Arclioiological Institute of America, The 
twenty-Avo years was in charge of the In- Fnghgh, who in 1879 had organized, a Society 
stJbutc at Athena Gonfinnalion of the exist- for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies m Lon- 
cncc of ail advanced civilization prior to tho don, founded a school at Athens in 1885, by 
beginning of Greek history was songlib and which, among other woiks, excavations have 
found hy Schlicmniin at IMycenm (1871) mid been made at Megalopolis (1800-1891), on 
at Tivyn^i (18S4) A sketch of tho other Melos (1890-1899), and since 1900 have been 
inaiiifuld act! vi ties iii the province of Greek cojiductcd successfully at Sparta But Fng- 
arclueoiogy in wJiicii Germans have been laud's gicate,qt claim to fame in Hn.^ line rests 
cu gaged dLiiing Lho past quarter of n ccnUiiy on the roiiiarkablc results attained hy Arthur 
would require a longtliy ticaLieo Only their Evans in Cictc, whcie since 1900 he hna con- 
most extensive and important campaigns mny ducted excavations at Knosoa winch have 
be mentioned In tiic yeais 1875-1880 the proved that ns early as 2000 d.o. the ncoplo of 
entire precinct of Olympia was excavated under this island had developed a high degree of 
the direction of Ernst Cuvtius by incnna of knowledge in nrb and sculpture, conatruction 
funds provided by the German Empire. This anil dcsign| comfort and sanitation, and pos- 
wns Lhc first great scientific excavation which aesaed an elaborate sj'fltein. of writing, attc.'^tGd 
for accuracy of work and record aot a new hy over GOOD inscriptions, a till undcciphered. 
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Tlicgc reaulLs Imvc been conlinncil jU niDiiy 
other plftccs in Crete, notably at VliR'-HtiiH and 
Agiii Tnadft by the ItDlmn HcboUrfl Ilalbliorr 
arrd Pcrnicr, at Gouriiln by A 1 noT^canH^ nl 
Pftlnikftstro and elsewhere by the llntiah 
Soliool, Among the aclivilics of other nalitjiiH 
Auatna bIioiiUI not ho overlooked, for from her 
oriRinalcd aeverftl important undortrikiiipH, aij 
expedition to aamothracc (IHTf)), to CiKdbnaehl 
(IBB2), whence wore bronghl to Vioiina llie 
rciimrkahlo acdlptured fnercs, and ibrnlly the 
uncovering of the city of ICpIieuim (1805- 1005). 
The Aiiatnaiis also mnintam an aroIncoloKieal 
miaaion at Athena as a branch of the Archieo- 
loglcal IiusLitutc in Vienna (1808) DaniHli 
excavationa have been condueLcd hi Rliodoa 
flinco 1002 by ICinch and Dlinkenbcrff with 
unvaryiiiR success, Italians have limited them- 
Hclves to Crete, but the founding of a Hchool in 
Athena which Ima been recently determined 
by the Italian govenimenb will uiidoiibLcdly 
lead Italian scholars into other branches of 
this aubjeefc 

While the Greeks have thus generously 
accorded to rorcigncrs the privilege of condiict- 
Ing tlicso important and oxlonslvc iiiidGrtnh- 
ingg in their land, they thcinaclvcs have been 

3 eel in arch/caloglcttl works of equal ina^- 
3 . which have been carried out by their 
trained scholars with scicntiric nccurncy, niul 
liave yielded notable rcaullH, The present 
Kplior of A 11 bi [pi i Lies, Panngiotes Kftvvadina, 
excavated the on tiro hurfacc of the Acropolis 
to bed rook (1086-1801), finding among other 
objects many arcJnlectiirnl /rnimeuLs wJiicb 
proved the QxistcncQ of two eauy Leinplca of 
Athena antcdatbig the Persian Invasion, and n 
senes of fifLecn statues of women, still retaining 
brilliant coloring, nlLhougli buried HinccdSO ii.c , 
which furniahed a new chapter to the study of 
the development of Attic art. Another great 
work successfully completed by Knvvacllns 
was llio excavation of the prccinot of Asklcpios 
at Epldaiirua (1881-1 C03), the most famous 
heal 111 resort and .sajintoriiini of ancient Greece. 
The Greeks have also completed iniporbaiit 
and successful work nt Elcuaia (1882-1800), 
at tho Aniphiaraion of Oropns (1081-1887), 
at Lykosouia (1880), and elsewhere 
As a reault of this ccasclcis activity during 
the past quarter ccnLiny Giecco is known to iia 
bolter than she has ever been known before. 
Her luatorv has beoii pushed back a Lhoilsniul 
years, so that ages before Koiner'e time we can 
Liacc the migration of Ilcllcnio people, their 
invasions, their attaoks, Lheii dcfeiUs Her 
artistic bloom In Die time of Pericles wo know 
to be n I'cnaacciico of tho Minoan-Myccniean 
period that reached its acme a thousand years 
cm her, and moicovci wo can follow the dcclino 
of the one period and watch the growth of tho 
Bccoiid, TJid development of tho mtiatic prin- 
ciple, according to canons, and in distinct 
Schools, is deal to us, and tho widespread publi- 
cation of reproductions of Greek sculp turo 


and areliUecturc luw had a wholcfionio influ- 
pure upon llip nrLists and arclulnpLs of our own 
day FurLhrrmorc, through the excavation 
of piriiic pjlir.s, Urn habits and customs of the 
iivorngp Gropk are fninilmr not only to scholars 
but lo the average mail to-day, through the 
HeiULciiiig of anoicnl objects of all kinda from 
Italy and Grecui', and their exhibition in the 
many iiiiiHciiinH of the world, among the moat 
iiiipcirlanb of wliioh iiiuhL now )m reckoned 
the Mclrmmidnn Miismun of Art in New York 
and llio ^illN(Mlln of I''iiin Arts in liosLon, wliich 
furnish lo Americiuis a firBL-liaiid knowledge 
of many dcparlinnUs of Greek art niul life 

The iiiHLitutionfl where Gieck archeology 
may be most satihractoiily sLudind are hcio 
iiainrd, together ivith a statement of courses 
occaflioimlly oflcrcd by each — 

diNcrirqii — University of Ciilifornia; Iiitro- 
duction to plmwicnl urrbicology; History of 
Greek arbj Topography of A then a. 

Uiiivermly of Cl He a go. Greek life atudicd 
from inoiuimctils; Ancient AtheiiB; Olympia 
nml Delphi; IiiHcriplioiiHj Art; Sculpture; 
Ynsciij Arclntecturej Greek and Roman coin b, 

Columbia Uinverwity IiUroduetion Lo Greek 
arch/coloffy; HculpUire; Kpigiaphy; Vnsc.B; 
Acropolis of Atlicnu 

Cornell UiuverHity: Greek arcliDcology; 
pAuannhifi; History of Greek sculp lure; Greek 
life. 

Harvard Uiuverfllly' Greek nrclimology; 
Tonography luul moiiumpnlH of ancient Ablicns; 
Paleography, I'ijiigiaphy; VaKe-jminting. 

Johns Hopkins Unlveraity; Greek nrchicol- 
ogy; Topography of Greece and of Asia ^fillo^; 
Vasc-naiiiLing; HoulpLuie; Kpiguipliy; Pnlc- 
ograpliy; ArehitecLuic ; Greek life. 

Unlvemity uf Michigan. PauHanins and tlio 
topography and monmiiLMils of ancient Athena, 
Ancient Athenian life, History of Greek art; 
Paleography; Epigraphy 

UiuverwLy of PcnnHylvaiila: Greek nrchin- 
ology; Greek life; Ejiigrapliy, Pauhaiiias 

Princeton University; Topography of Attica; 
Greek iiisenptiona; Greek dialects, Greek 
theater. 

Yale UiuvcrBityi Topogrnphy and monu-^ 
mcnls of Athens; Greek seulpLurc, and the 
leaser aria; Architecture. 

Similar courses nro ofTered at all tho more 
importune foicigii iiiiiveitfitiefl, of which may 
bii mentioned particularly: — 

German! The Uni versl Lies of Horlin, Doiin, 
Halle, Leipzig, and Miiiiidi 

Fionch; the Soiboiim*, lunl Ecolodii Louvre 
ftb Paris. T. L. B. 

Roman — Roman arohrcology may bo rough- 
ly defined aa fciifi geicjieo wliicli flo/ila wJtJi 
the Inngiblo remain a of ancient Roman 
civilization. By the study of these remains 
in tho light of ancient literary records the 
IflS 
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archicoloffist aLtcmpts to restore the exter- 
nal auiTOundinga of the Ilomiins of iiiiLiquity. 

The luflLor^ of Roman arch Ecology majr bo 
gnid to begin la tJio Middle Age, « witJi the goido- 
hook.s to the city ^vhlch wore prcparcrl for the 
use of pilgrim visiLora ab a Liino when most of 
the ancient IniildingH had already dnappeaicd 
The drstniciion of aneieiib Rome had been duo 
ill some measure Lo early Christian faiinlicmiTij 
wfiich wiaiiccl to remove all icmmdciB of pagan 
leligion, and ni greater mcaaiire to the phindcr- 
ing spirib of barbarian invaders Hub the 
greatest offenders of all woio tlio Romans thorn- 
selves j who even until Renaissance times looked 
upon the monuments chiefly ns valuable reposi- 
tories of biiilcliiig iimtonal In the fourteenth 
ccutuiy, howBvorj the ignorance and careless- 
ness of the Middle Ages began to give way 
before a gi owing intelligent curiosity, and Cola 
di Rienzo (1310-136*1) sought to connect the 
Rome of Ids day with the glorious pash and to 
find grounds for the rccatablishincnt of the 
Roman TG])ublic In his mlerpretntion of ancient 
rums and iii&Giiptioiis Fiom this time on the 
sciitimonb ill favor of preserving the monu- 
ments increased, and museums of anliquitica 
began to bo eatablishcd m Italy. As early as 
M07 statues were brought together from all 
parts of the city by Pope Paul II. the Capito- 
Inic Museum was founded by Iiis siicceasor 
Sixtus IV (1471) I and the enrliesL of the Vatican 
collections (Helvidcro) began to take form under 
Julius TI m 1510 (Mielmclis, in JahTbuch 
(I K. D. Arch. /»si, V, 1890, p. 10), Mean- 
while mtereafc m fcho topogiaphy of ancient 
Rome liad been aroused by Poggio Hracciolini 
(13SO-14'iO) find PJavio IJioiido (Idoma Insiuic- 
1410), and in sculp turo by Andrea Fulvio 
and others, bub these and their aucccssoia in 
the sixteenth and acveiitoenth centuries had 
little or no aense of the development of antiq- 
uity. ^ All periods wcic alilcc to llicm; the 
historical method had not yet been formulated. 
By the eighteenth century tlic number of 
marbles, bronzes, and other ancient objects 
accumulated in the museums had vastly in- 
creased, and a mastei hand was needed to oring 
order out of this chaos ^ Tho necessary im- 
pulse was given by the discovery of Hercula- 
neum in 1720 and of Pompeii in 174B, and the 
historical and scientilic method which is still 
pmaiied was dcrinitGly mtioduccd into nrohoeo- 
iogicnl studies by IViiickolmaiin (1717-1708), 
though Count Caylus {Rccueil d' Antu^uit^s, 
1752-1754) had already made a beginning in 
tlii.s diiection. Winckolmann's most important 
works wcio Oeschichte der Kunst des AZfer- 
Ihuma, Dro.'sclen, 17G4-1707 (tr. by G. II, Lodge, 
2 Yola., 1880) and MonumaUi Incdili^ Romo, 
1767. In these ho laid down and applied the 
principles now every whcio recognized, that the 
artistic pi □ duct of antiquity must always bo 
fifciicliccl in the light of the history and customs 
□/ the time, find that tJie dovclo]7menl; of art 
must be traced step by step from its primitive 


heginmngs to its higjicst excellence and its 
final decay. 

During tho first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tiiiy the excavation of Pompeii was earned 
forward with the support of the Bourbon rulers 
of Naples, considerable digging was done in 
Rome, and, especially nRcr 1827, many Etrus- 
can tombs were discovciod at Corncto, Chiusi, 
Cervetri, nud elacwhcic, and their wall paint- 
ings, hronzeg, and painted vases brought to light. 
The great increase in archccological matennl 
now emphaaized the need, ahendy felt, of a 
do finite organization foi ayatcmntic study and 
publicntioii. This led to the establishment nb 
Ilome in 1820 of the Istibuto di Corrcspoiidenza 
Archcologica, which was at first international, 
but in course of lime became the Impel ml 
German Arclucological Institute Among its 
puhlicnLions were the Annali deW hlUuto di 
Con, Arch, (vols. 1-57, 1829-1885), from 1896 
known as the J ahrbuch dcs K D Arch. lu&li ids 
(Vol. XXV, 1910); and the BuUelLino deW 
htiluto di Corr, Arch (1829-1885), from 1880 
known ns the Millheihingcn dea K. D, Aich, 
InslitutSf ramische Ahthedung (Vol. XXV, 1019). 
Cfitnloguca, too, of the collections of nntiquitiea 
in Romo were prepared, and OKteiiaivo projects 
of publication, for example, tho Corpus Inscnp- 
iionum LatinaTunif were undertaken In fact, 
the Institute served and still serves as a kind 
of archirological university * , 

In 1875 was organized I'Ecolc fran^aiac do 
Rome to give aichrcological training to FronoJi 
students, Its chief organ la the Melanges d^ar- 
c)Moffieel histo^)c^ published, one volume each 
year, since 1881, though it shares with tho 
Ficndi sdiool at Athens i expansibility for a 
fiDi'iea of valuable monographs on nrchmological 
subjects boguti in 1870 with the general title 
Bibliotldqno des iScoles frangaises d' AihiiHes ct 
do Rome Next tho Aiucricnii School of Classical 
Studies in Home (Via Vicenza 5) was organized 
in 1806 by the Arclucological Institiite of 
America for tlic pm pose of furnishing to grad- 
uates of Aniciicau colleges advanced instruc- 
tion and guidance m those stndies which may 
be beat pursued in Rome The investi gabions 
of ita membera have been published icgiilarly 
in tho Aiucrican Joitrml of Archcrology (second 
senes, Vol, XIV, 1910), and two volumes of 
*' supplementary pnpcis" have appeared 
Thia fichool, thiough its foimev professors and 
stiidenta now teaching in many American nisti- 
tiitioiis of leal nmg, is exerting a real and steadily 
increasing innuciice upon classical studies in 
Aincricn, The latest of the foreign bcIiodIs to 
be established was the British School at Rome, 
opened in 1901. Uiulcr its auspice a four vol- 
umes of researches, with tho title Papers of 
the British jScAoof at Pouio, have been published. 

While all this aichojological work liaa been 
done by the foreigners in Italy, tho Italians 

^ An excallont account of tluH movcnicnl n Klvon by 
A. Micliaclfa m (Fie Janrnat of Ilellamc Sludias, Vol X, 
ISBQ, pp. 100-215 
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Ihcnisclvps linve nob been idlo Almost nil tlio 
cvcnv^nliun in Itnly m rucijnt y<‘nrfl lins bocii 
coiuUictcil by tlio Ilulinn Roveynmeut, wIhw*, 
oflTicknl oi’ean of inihlicnLioa in the hlolizic 
dcnli BCiwi di aniichM (monthly mneo 1870), 
now in Vol. VI (1010), Hme.i 5 of the Aili ddUi 
Reals Acciidcima dci jAucei lly tlio aiitliority 
of the hiiinc aendomy nro piiblislii'd the Remli- 
coMi (Vt)l. 10 , 1910), ami the jU<aiHmcii/i 
Anlu/ii (Vol 22, 10 10) Tl\o muuionml [iichu*- 
nlocicnl coinmiHsion u( lloino, Loo, i.s.HUea llie 
JhilkUino dclh Commina. Arch Comnn di Roma 
O^ol 38^ ID 10), nnil Lhe Rockla Ilahutin di 
nrchcolonia c iilona dcIV (trie rpocnlly pHtribliHluMl 
ihoWn bpnuUfiilly illiiatrntetl muRnziiic.liwonra 
(Vol '1, 1010) All thoHc poriodicnls, topoLlipr 
with otliora of Ic'j.H special imporiiitiru for llomc, 
record tlic liistoiy of nrcliiroloRiciil |)roRrc&3 
year by year, and must lie rend coiiHlaully by 
tlio^o wliQ drsiie Lo keep nbirnst of the times 
in Ibia vapidly deveiopinp; sub) eel 

Tlie principal fields incliidod under Lbc 
pencrnl head of lloinnii arcbiPoloRy arc architcc- 
tuic, sculp tiiro, pn inti HR, niul the minor arts. 
Ill all theso Rome was debtor Hiat to Lbe ait 
of ICliuria and a f ter w aid to the (Ircck art of 
the HelloniHtiG peiiod. From l^tniria, Iicr 
only tcnclier of art ditvinR the early days of Lho 
Republic, aho took over the nreh and tlio 
vault, the flO'Callod Tuscan order or Elniscan- 
IJoi io column, Uio slriicLiiro of the (cinplc, ninl 
lliQ type fur dwcUingfJ and toiniis, an wrR aa 
derived a ccitain toiidency to n^allsm in 
sculpture and her whole Icohiiiciiio in the minor 
arts. Tram Cirecco hUq Cook the loiuc and 
Corinthian orders and the Roncrnl jilan of such 
buildings as the tlionlcr, the ciiciia, the poilico, 
and the basilica The foni, surrounded by 
grcnl pvibbc builiUiiRa, wme modeled after 
the Greek Ayopal, and under Greek m- 
fluenco privnta hoiiacs bocamo more luxurious 
and more elaborately decorated, and a fecliiiR 
for beauty was developed in every field of art* 
Until the Lliircl century Ji.c and oven later, 
the Roman had been bo intent on defcndinR hia 
uulcpeudciicc, cKtcnding hia sway, and develop- 
ing his political orgaimation, that ho had little 
time for the cultivation of ait. Rut when all 
this was past and he had notliiiig more to fear, 
that is, when he was at Inst in a position to 
develop an art of hia owii^ he found himself face 
to face with a compoliloi so inunoaaiirably 
hia superior in nil things artistic limb lie yielded 
completely and once for all to tho Gicok 
influence. 

And yet the Roman was not merely aalavish 
imitator, TliougU be borrovred tho elcmontH 
from Etiuria niid Greece, lie imprcflscd them 
With hl.s own stamp and dovclopccl nn art wldch. 
if nob c^ual to Greek nrt from tho point of 
view of ideal licnuty, yet had its own aticngtli 
and characteristic features quite in harmony 
with the genius of a conquering, orgniiizing, 
and governing people Tie found new ways 
of using the arcliitocturnl clemonta, he developed 


the composite order and the honorary column 
with Hciilpliirea in relief, be tmiinformccl tho 
ivRoriv, the baaiUeai, live Iheivtm, nuil ibe cireua 
he inveiitcil tho aiiipliithcater and ilie liaths^ 
and he surpnMOtl all the peoples of aiiticniUy] 
if not of all lime, in bis great works of public 
utility, HU all as biidRCH, arj undue ts, iiiul mili- 
laiy roads, In hIioi'I, in all tlin ni t^ lho Roman 
Htiuck (lilt new ways for liiinhnlf, iula])LiiiR Ins 
artiHtic lieu luge in an cun lance with Iuk awn 
lasLn.s and needs Tim liiRlirat level of artiHlic 
eArellencc was loarhnd in the hi at ecuuury and 
a half of tlio Kiiiniie, after wliicdi Uoiniin niL, 
yielding more imn iiiure to Die iialioiial lend- 
eney lo the oobiH^iil in conatiiicliuii and to the 
florid 111 deroralion, rapidly deeliiied, 

Tho biniicli of ait in uliirb the Romans were 
most oiigliial wn.s iireliiLectiirc, and tlie chief 
fuiidaiiieiital elcmenls einploycil by their aichU 
tccts wore the arch and the vault Jt was 
Uivgely throviglvnicK lifting freedom and holilnois 
in the use of these olemeiil^ that Roman archi- 
lecLuro doveloperl a initicMiid charaeter and 
W'as Jiblelo inclose vnsi iiitei ini Hpaces iinciicum- 
brred )iy eoluiinis It lieRaii in Hiniplicity, 
following elofiely the KtiUHcan models, tlion 
look over the Greek orders and changed them, 
gradually gicw mure elaliorato and. prufuac iu 
iich ornaiiienlatiuii, enpenully with colined 
marble, and himlly (logiuierated into iiinre 
bigness and pondproHity. The nvaihilile inntc- 
rmlfl were at fir.sb only Dm huR vol nunc tufa 
of tlia nriRhborhoodj hitor Kii|ij)lciiiontcd by 
poperiiio from tbo Alimn legion, and travertine 
from Uio valley of the Ainu ueur Tilmr, hub 
by the end of Llie Riqnililie the line of baked 
bricks, eoncieto anil impuited maiTije, the 
Hlamlai'd building iimterialH of tho I'kiipinv had 
comuncnced A eombumtiim of bme ami the 
red volcanic earth known as pozzoiaiia pro- 
duced ail liydiaulic comont which, mixed with 
rraginonts of Htoiie. of linck, or, in later Limes, 
of marble, forme (I a concrete of iiiicriualcd 
hard urn and (lu^^ll>ibt 3 ^ Most walls of im- 
perial times were constructed of this concrete 
with a facing of biicku or Hiiiall etuuea of regalcir 
fliiapc with points tailing inward, this again 
being lurniHlicd with n coveiing of stucco or of 
iichly coloicd marble slnbs (II. W. Pullen, 
Uarrdheok of Avicic/d fJfjiimn fif arljle.?, Tonclon, 
1891). Solid aiches also and vaiiUmgs were 
made of this concrete — a fact which inuin than 
anything else necounlH for tho characteristics 
and dcvelopincnt of Ruinnn arclii too Line. 

In this method of coiiHli'iictiun Liio coluiiiii had 
no aLuicliiral function and xvas friuiueiitly 
engaged ns a mme deiMiYiiUvo eienieiR on the 
suiTnec of walla or |iilhiis of concrete, tliough 
Ihoro were many cxee])tionH, enpccially m 
tcmiilca or poi ticoes, in wliicli coluiniiH were 
used iiulopcndcntly to Biialain the on labia lure 
and the roof Of tho Greek oidois the Done 
and Ionic met with coni])arutivL‘ly liLtlo favor at 
Rome, aa they were too Huuplo and Revere to 
appeal strongly to Romnii taste in any but 
170 
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the cnrly pcnoci. When the Done doea appear, 
it is not in the pure Greeic form, hut iii the so- 
cfilled Txiacan form which hncl been adopted 
from the Etiuacans In bhia type of column a 
bnao was pi need under, the fluting waa omitted, 
and various ornamentnl clemenfca weie added at 
the Lop During the Empire thia order was 
usually limited bo exterior use and in Lhe lowcat 
fitory of biiildiiign like the Colosseum and Lho 
Tlicater of Mar cell ua, in which a hoi'icb of 
colunins of tho lonio older form pait of the 
exleiior orimmcnb of tho accond ahory. Eai 
more popular with the Romnna wna lho more 
clabornte and ornate Conn bln an order, which 
they used with a very rich cutablaturc. By n 
combination of the Coiinthian with tho Ionic 
capital n new order wna developed, the moab 
elaborate and most clmracbciistically Homan 
of all Thia ao-cnllcd Composite capital wna 
frequently enriched in fantastic ways, and 
BOine Limes even human fig urea were inbio- 
cluccd, a a, for example, n figure of Hercules m 
a cnpital at tho BaLhs of Carnenlla 
The entry of the Italmn troops into Romo, 
and tho establishment of Lhe national capital 
there in 1870 mark an important era in archroo- 
logical studirg Tho cxcuvationa made in 
conncclion with the building of new streets and 
new hoiisea laid bare many previously unknown 
ancient btrucburca and brought to light so 
many statues and other artistic products of 
antuiiiiby that the museums could nob con- 
tain them. And in addition to these ncckloiitnl 
discoveries gioat advances were made in tho 
eyatcmnbiG campaign of excavation earned on 
by the new government. On the Palatine IIiU 
the Villa Earncso had paiiscd, in 18G1, into tho 
hands of Napoleon HI, who had caused exfcen- 
flivo excavations to be made for tho imrpoae of 
laying baic the remains of the imperial palaces. 
In the com so of this work (1809) the lower 
levels of the so-called House of Li via had been 
cleared and tho three rooms with fine wall 
paintings brought Lo light. These explorations 
were uow continued and extended over almost 
the IV hole suifacQ of tho hill until a fairly clear 
idea of tho appearance of this nristocratic 
region of impciial Home wna obtained. Tho 
original palace of Augustus, which iva3 enlarged 
and lebuilt in moie BiiinptuouB fashion by 
DomiLian, is Hlill to a large extent concealed 
under the buildings and grounds of the Villa 
Lillis, but tho govGinincnb is now in possession 
of this also, and will probably excavate it at 
an early date. Tho year 1007 witiieaacd the 
excavation of tho lower levels at tho west corner 
of the hill, wliich hna always been aBsociated 
with the foniidniion of Romo. Hero foiti- 
fleation walls nnd a reservoir for watei of very 
early times wero diacoYcred, and nlao a cemetery 
with primitive buiiala, which, taken in con- 
nection with similar prehistoric cemeteries 
found in recent years in tho Eorum and on the 
Quiriiicil, Becin to show that more than one 
Bcttlomeiit must have occupied the region of 


the "seven hills na early as tho niritli or tenth 
century n.c TIic full slcniflcanco of these 
latest discoveries, howcvei, ifj not yet appaicnt. 

In the Roman Forum loiig-coiiLinued ex- 
cavations have changed the picturesque Campo 
Vacciiio of a hundred yeaia ago into a dreary 
waato — relieved hcio and thcic by recently 
planted ticca and flowers — full of ruina nnd 
nrclutcotuinl fingmcnta. For tins loss of 
ncitiiial beauty, however, thcie is ample com- 
pensation in our increased knowledge of Roman 
topoginphy and anLiquilica and in the light that 
hag been shed on lloiiian historyj paiLicuInrly 
of the earlier periods. In the fust half of the last 
century, especially under tho direction of Carlo 
Fca, and, after 1827, of Antonio Nibby, cou- 
aidcrnble portiona of the noitliwcstcrn end of 
the Forum were uncovered nnd Lho slope 
of the Cnpitohno IIill with the founclalion of 
the Tabularium wag laid bnio Aftei 1S70 the 
work, which had hccii neglected for seven Leon 
years, wna again taken up by tho new govern- 
ment, nnd has been vigorously pushed lorwavd 
— with iiitcrrupliong — till tho picscnt tune, 
jmrticularly under the aupcrviaioii of Rosa, 
Fioiclli, Laiiciani, niid Bom Tho whole area 
of tho Foium was now freed from earbli and 
rubbish, the temples of Vesta ami Divua luliiia 
were excavated, lhe Sncin Via wna opened up 
from the temple of Fans linn to tlio Basilica of 
Constantino, nnd the House of tho Vestals was 
discovered, Still moie impoitaiit arc the re- 
sults of the latost campaign, wliich began m 
1808, The excavated area is now fully twico 
ns gicab as it was ten years ago, and exploration 
has been pushed to deeper levels than ever 
before, but ivithoub dcstioying tho monuments 
of later times which often icat upon those of the 
earlier periods The moat striking discoveries 
made in tho com sc of this work were the so- 
cnlled Lapis ^ Niger with the sbriiio and very 
ancient inscribed stele beneath, the spring and 
shiinc of Jutiirna, the early Chi is ti an Basilica 
of S. Maria Anbiqun, lho piimitivc cemetery, 
the base of the equestrinn statue of Domitian, 
tho Lncus Cur Lius, nnd the Tribunal Prmtonum. 
In 1908 workmen wcic engaged in clearing the 
Bnailica j^Cimlm nnd in digging noni the Arch of 
Titiis Jn IJio c/Iort to Jocato the aito of the 
temple of Jiippi ter Stator, Other cxcnvationa in 
and ncai the Forum, especially in the Coinitium, 
AVJll| it is hoped, proceed as rapidly ns possible 
and still further valuable lesults be le ached. 

Mention flliould be made in passing of the 
splendid house of the Aiiguatan period which 
enme to light in the garden of the Fnrncaina 
across the Tiber during tho building of the new 
river embankment in 1878. Its wcll-prcacrvcd 
wall paiiitinga belong to tho so-called second 
stylo, and for beauty, richiicsa, and nt the same 
time good taste nro as far superior to most of 
tile Pompeian paintinga as the capital of the 
empire was superior to the little country town 
of Campania. The ceilings of stucco, too, 
ornamented with graceful patterns in relief. 
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so tlin'crpnt from 11 lo more thiliorati^ (iiul Randy 
work of laLcr limc'j, furnish Homr of Llic iiiOHfc 
beautiful Bpcciiiiciifl of aiicicnl dccoraLivc art, 
and arenmonR the most valued Lreiifluies of the 
Nalionnl Muscuin. 

Apart from thcae and other rcHiillH of cx^ 
cavaLioii m Home, the rapkl arclinioloRical piOR- 
veaa of the last llurty ycftta \\m twei\ \\\w \\\ 
large pait to a more thorough atiuly of luouii- 
meiils that have long been fnmiliur in ron- 
iicotioii with those more recoil Lly hriMigliL to 
light. From Ihosc roHcjirohes has come forth 
a better appreciation of Uoinan jiIuhLic ml, 
which ia no loiigor considcied inoicly as a 
siibordinalo and ummportaiib doveloj)in(‘nL of 
Gicok sculpture, but as a pha.se of ait in many 
ways independent and fpiito worthy of study 
by itself and foi its own sake. About 18H0 
F. van Diilm showed that a niiinbor of monu- 
niGiitnl rehcr.s in tlio Villa Medici, the 1/nivrc, 
and clacwhero were paits of Llio Aia Pacis 
Auguatao dcciccd by the Hen a to in 13 ii.tj in 
iionor ofAugiisbiis and in commemoration of Lho 
world- wide peace. Later Fugm Peteraeii con- 
liniicd the sUidy of this subject and aflpi fur- 
ther excavation and discovery on blio site of the 
altar itself was able to give a fairly coin pic to 
idea of it«3 size and shape ami of L|ic iirrango- 
ment and significniieo of iti Ilia ton cal and 
decorative rolicfs (1891) This maRiiificenL 
inoniiineiib is purely Homan in coiioeplion and 
execution, niul is now juatly rcgiirdeil ns the 
finest exninplc of Uoman pin, Stic ail in Llie eaily 
days of the ICinpiie. Next followed a scues of 
bvilluint icscavdiea in the later pcruuls Fruuz. 
WichhofT studied the reliefs of Llic Arch of 'L’lLiis 
(i8Do) and gave a inoie dcriiiile idea of the 
tccluiieal methods and conceptions of tho 
Flavian artists. Konrad CiclioriuH published 
111 hcniitiful plates witli explanatory text (1890- 
1900) the historical reliefs of tho column of 
Trajan. About the same time (IHUf)) easts niul 
photographs oC the ichcCfl on Lhci column of 
M Auieliua (Pmz^a Coloniia) were made al Lho 
expense of the German ICinpcror, and thus it 
wna possible for the fiiiit time to study Ihese two 
honurary coluimiR in connccLion. From LIiIr 
comparison the spiral Land of relief ropi csciiliiiR 
sccnos from the expeditions of M Anreluif; 
ftgniiKst the Germans, though of gieat iiUeiost, 
espcpially foi the ethnologist, was more dis- 
tinctly locognized as vastly mfeiior in artistic 
value to the apjiaiently similar hniul on ilia 
carhor column. The Aich of ConBluiiliiie, too, 
near the Colosseum, came in for its share of 
ntleii lion, and Petoisen enabled ns to diatin- 
Riiisli clearly between the niic round medal- 
iions stolen by (.’onstantino fiom soine mnmi- 
niont of Trajan and the oblong aeulpUired 
panels of lho Lime of M. AurcliiiHi even Lho 
unpractised eye can discern by a .siiiglo glance nt 
the reliefs that belong to Lho poiiod of Chm- 
atantlno the almost incicilible dccadcnco of ail 
in the fourth century This arch Lluia holda 
a unique position among the monuments of 


Homan art in that it prostmts nt tho same time 
cxamiilcH of Llio artistic woikniriiisliip of three 
distinct poiiods. 

The iiiiiiH of Pom poll and tiic objccLs found 
Iheie — now pre.scrvcd inaiiily in the Naples 
Museum — coiiHlitiiU; oiu* of the elii(‘f amirccs 
for our kuowledgii of luienmL llomnii life und 
inparlieAiliw uf Uie Roman liinme, ilh furmliire 
mid dceoniLiuli Af Lei IKbO, when Ihmrhnii huh. 
rule eainfj to an eml, Um IliiliaiiH |hiL the e\- 
eiivalmiiH in olinrge of CliuHeppe FniielU, wlm 
eiiiTied Lho work forward with giejit eni'rgy ami 
etiiefiil HcieiiLilic ineLliod Now for tlic fust 
Lime the uiipov Htorien of imilding.s weio care- 
fully pro.'jervi'd niul a imieh morn eomjiletc 
idea of the HlrucUiie of the lioUho u'nH posHihle. 
At Lho Hiime Lime, tliiougli lho hioad-niiiulcd 
policy of Fiurelli, opiinrUiiiily to study theac 
inaLeriuls was freely given to all, an uj>jioi Liinity 
of wbich arelnenUigiHls woie not slow to avail 
bliemselveh. The extant inuuliiiRfl of Pompeii 
and IkTfiilaneuiii weic cnUilogued liy \V, 
Ilelliig, who argued in a series of hrilliniit in- 
vestigations Uuit the pain Lin g.s, though exo- 
cuLcd ill lloiuiin times, were merely inferior 
Gopien 01 ndaiilatuuiH of IlelleniHlie inaHterpiecpfl. 
Tins view' w'as Hubsoquenlly imicli mcKhricd by 
Llio studies of Otto Doinier and oLlieis, who 
allowed Lliat Llieso wmiI! (lecuialion.s, while in 
many cfises derived finm the ( frock, arc yet in 
sonic respects mule independent and have 
chaiacLeri.stics wliieli aie puu'lv Roman. In 
Fioielh published the resiiltH of his long- 
coiUiiiiK'd study of the inaleriuls and moUmds 
eiiijikiyed m the budding of Pompeii, a subioe.t 
w'lnch has been LreuLed iihn by II iSehooiio, 
II. Nnsen, and sinee 1.H79 by A Man (diccl 
April, 1909). 

The earliest period of Pomiieian nrehiteclnrc 
— leaving on I of consideialion the Doiie temple 
and the city avails — m the HO-ciillefl " period 
of Urn lipiit'fiLonr iilrinnifi,'' m wliicli Uie houj,es 
xx'orc IniilL imiiuly of the liine^Uuio taken froiTi 
the bed nf Lite iieighboriiig ri\ei Saino They 
wern without coUinmH, wilinud paiiiiinga, and 
of one atoiy m height. Tlie best leiii inning 
example of this Ljqic is the Tlouse of the .Sur- 
geon. This period was followed aiiont 200 ii.c 
or a hull* lalei by the ''tufa period*’ which 
roughly ( 3 oiiieidcH wiLli lho secoiul coiiluiy d c 
The use of columns now led to an exleiiHioii of 
the curliei Italic plan nf the house, and a peri- 
style and other CLreek eleinenln, togoLher with 
a sec mid .slurv, liegim to lie added At the same 
lime llie mlerinr walls xveie colored, but not 
adorned with painlingH IlesideiiceH nf iiiLlidial 
si/e luid gnuideiir, like the lloii.so of the Knuu, 
were imw’ eons true Led, and line piililic buildings, 
such us the laige LheiiLer, Imtlis, and teiiiplcH, 
ftiose. All this points to the hLi'ciir influ- 
ence of CJieck art anil Greek onlUin^ dining this 
period, which camo to an end with tho convei- 
fiioii ol the city into a Roman colony by Sulla 
Fioin this Lime forward brick.s wcic used along 
with tufa and lava, aa the favorite building 
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nintcrial, nntl llic intciior walla of liouaca nro 
now no longer colored onlyj but nro decorated 
with Lcnl jinintiitga 

The carUci htudenta oC Pompemu urcKre^ 
ology had given only superficial attention to 
the wall ]inmbiiip, and it remnmed for Man to 
allow that the ** Pompeian style " was in icality 
a senes of sovornl dilTcrent styles quilc distinct 
from one anoLliei As 1ms been indicated above, 
iL was with Urn sbioiip IlellcnisLic inrtuciicca 
□f the ** tufa ** period that Greek ronclncsa foi 
coloi madcitscll felt at Pompeii, but only in so 
far ns to cause tho introduction of the " first 
style" of decoration, in which the wall covered 
with stiiceo wna iniulo to imitate by color and 
relief a surface veneered with slnba of coloied 
marble. Tlio most fitting floor to accompany 
these walls wii4 mosaic pavement, an eh, for 
example, ns the inosaie picture of Alexander 
in battle, tliscovcied in 1831 m the Iloiiac of the 
Faun In the period of the Roman colony a 
new method of wall dccoi atioii came into vogue, 
the " second or Architccbural style, which 
still imitated the veneering of mniblc, though 
without the aid of rehof, bub lidded various 
nrchibcctinal designs This style ** remained in 
rogue to tliD time of Augustus, niid then gave 
place to the 'thud' or Oiniito style, which ih 
G haracteii/Qd by a fiocr use of ornament and 
the introduction of (IcbiRiis and scones sugges- 
tive of an Fgyptian origin." It is therefore 
natural to associato this style with the period 
whicli followed the conriucst of Lgypt and its 
conversion into a lloiiuin province (30 no,). 
"The 'Comlh' ov lutuenle btylc came in about 
thr ycai ,')0 i n. and rcpre.scnls with its involved 
and fantahtin designs tlic last stage in the dcvel- 
opniciil of Pompeian wall decorntion " (Mnu- 
Kclsey, pp. *13 IT.). Man, as tho quotations show, 
held lliat thp.so four sUges followed one anoLhei 
in bill II, and as far as the first niul fieeoiul styles 
are concerned tins is porfcelly cleiu But it 
cannot bo coiisidured es I abb shed that the ihird 
and fouibli weie not coiitempoi aiicous. Tho 
final victory of the touvth over the third stylo 
ill the leign of Nero ivas r|UiLo m harmony with 
the tendi'iicios of tho Lime It is, of couiso, 
liciTocLly olivioua that this develoiJinent of wall 
decoration ivns nob confined to the coinpaia- 
tivcly unimpoitaiib Campanian towui Rome 
lias yielded some examples, and spcciiiicna 
have CO me to light elseivhcie, biiL the study of 
uiigiiis and influences in the history of ancient 
ivall (Ic coral J on is as yob onl}^ well bcRiin, The 
materials are bccoining iibuiidant, — the IToiisc 
of the VetLii, discoveicil in 1 89*1-1 fi95, alone has 
sroicsof pictures, — luul steady pi ogrc&s toward 
fuller knowledge seems assuicd. 

.Similar rapid advances have been made in 
0111 icnowlcdgo of the minor art,s of aiilK|«ifcy. 
To give oven a supeiTicinl account of the vast 
iimtcnals m this field which arc now treasured 
m tho museums would requiic a volume, for 
the present pin pose an illii.st ration or two must 
suffice. In 180*1-1896, thioiigli excavations 


which were made at Doscoroalc near Pompeii, 
we had oiirfiish glimpse into the arrangements of 
an ancient country residence Tlic most im- 
pel tnnfc " find" was an elaborate set ol edver 
dishes and utensils — 103 pieces — which the 
owiiei had been unable to carry away with liim 
at the time of tho disaster which ovci whelmed 
Pompeii and its vicinity, though he had already 
gathered it together for that purpose Not- 
withstanding tho elToi'ts of the Italian govern- 
ment to prevent its export, this pricelcsa tress' 
lire of ancient toreutic art soon found its way 
to Pans, whcrcitia now prescivcd in tho Louvre. 
The two cups with the skeletons m high relief 
grouped with philoaopheia and poets piobably 
came from Alexandria, the bowl with the 
high iclicf ill the bottom leprcsciiLing Alex- 
andria ns a goddess, if nob itself exceutecl in 
Egypt, is surely a copy of an Alexandrine work. 
Oil tho other hand, those pieces which portray 
hisLoricnl scenes fiom the lives of Augustus and 
Tiberius, and those which are adorned with 
Roman portrait heads, aio of couise Roman in 
origin ^loab of the pieces aio doubtless of 
Roman execution and probalily of tlic Augustan 
age, though the influence of Alexandime, and 
111 general of Hellenistic, modcl« must not be 
foi gotten Another silver table scivicc, little, 
if at nil, inferior to that of Boscorcnle, was 
found in 1R6S at Ilildeshcim and is now in 
Beilin, These two colled ions, together witli 
borne otheis of less iiiipoitancc, and tho indi- 
vidual objorta Liiicaithed in various places, 
give a faiily complete idea of tho woik of tho 
Roman hiWcrsiwitUs. 

For tile sLudy of ancient potteryj as well ns 
of workiniinship m gold, bionzc, iron, ivory, 
glass, and piccious stones, extensive materials 
arc now available. Readers who desire to 
pm sue the subject fiirthei will find the ncces- 
saiy diicction in the selected bibliogtaphy 
given below 

As a subject of study in the college and in 
the iinivcisity, Roman aichicology has never 
dftimed and docs not yet leceive n'l much aUen- 
iion aa Circek archa-ology and art There 
are signs, bowovor, of impiovcment in this 
legal d, and most of the bettei Ainoricaii and 
Canadian ins htii lions, following the example 
of German luiiveifcitics especially, now oiTor 
instruction in one or moie blanches of tho 
subject. The coiii'fics most commonly given 
arc those in Roman Piivate Life, bub in some of 
tho lending uinvei.sitiGS, inoro particnlaily those 
which have gindunlo srhoola of high laiik, in- 
fill uclion la usnnlly offcicd in geneinl Roman 
Arclucology, Roinnii Art and Archi tee tine, to- 
pography and inonuinenta of Rome, and in 
n few places, foi example, Chicago, Columbia, 
and Johns Ilopkins, in iiunusmatica. Bomc- 
tiines, ns at Yale, a man who is primuTily niier- 
ealcd 111 the Greek lield givcj? courses on die 
11 Oman side also, more often the Roman nrcli Ec- 
ology is divided among the Latinista and tho 
Gieck ai eh ecologists, as it is, for example, at 
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Cyliicngo, Harvard, and PriiicoLon, luiL in most 
places thw worlt lalla to Llie busy pioCosHor of 
Latin. Pew infllitiitioiiB, ijosHibly only C’oluiii- 
bm ai\tl Jobna Ilopkuw, have ineu of pioCoa- 
aorial rank whoso time la dovotrcl cxchiflively 
or almost ovclusivcly to this doparlinoiit Of 
late ycaia some of the IcadliiR uiuvoraitica Imvo 
been ncciinuilnlJiiR archicoloKicnl niiULTiiilfl for 
teaching piirpoaort, and iiiUHruina of Rrcmlcr 
or less extent devoted to lloiniiii antuiuHioH 
and inscimtiona are coming to bo i'(‘gardrd a« 
iiuliaiicu sable for woik of a high order in Una 
field. The most notable of such colleclioiiH 
for tlio iiso of atudciUa arc probably Ihoso 
of Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, and 
Peiiiiaylvama, U. L, W. 

Selerencusi — 

dwimcna Journal oj Arch^oloQU 
>ianirn/ oj the British Hihool (i7 yl Picric. 
iJnlhUn dc Correa/wntirnte hclUt\\f}uc 
BuUchno detla con\iniasu}J\o Qrcheohgica communah di 
Roma 

J^phciucrii archniotog\kc, 

Jahrhuch Anoi()dic/i archHolvoi^fhen IjibU^ 

mia. 

Jahresh^ia dca anferreicfnachcn archHoiooutchrn Jnahtuta 
JouDinl aj llcWcmc Afurircs 

JlfiMcdmioea dcs fawcrhcA *kuf«cltfii ciM/Infnai’CfLni In- 
^/ifirfa, athciiiacho yifi/ci/unt; und r^miffcAc 
Not\z\c degh iVnioi, 

/jei?iro arcMologtnue 

Ocweral I^orAa ^ 

IlAUMUrtTi’Ji, A D^-ntm/l/rr ded /Ifirrl/iifffia, 

Ubnijrii. IShi-lHHU.) 

CAllorrr, Cr J Ihaturu of Arit Vnl. I, dnrifrif art, re- 
vised Uy Hlroiiff, Ir. l>y 610 illiiHlrn- 

Uaus (buwU\i\ mils I 'L’ldi hull* Ittvv^k AcrU 'A ith 
OrjoriLnl, Creek, IClriinmn niirl ItoiiinTi urL Aiul 
cnnlnins pyrrllonL chiHSifird luhlioamiiliirs 
DAmi>[]iFll(i nial K^Uijo, Dictionnairc dis nidtquUh 
grccf]\i€S ct rAjnniiJcs, 

llETlPLiH HiUrrailaH zur KwiHlgf'ichirhtv, I, ABcrtiwt ii 
MiltclaUcr 70 Tafrln nut 7iJ0 JJildcni. (!' ruil)iir« 
ill iiioi-aaui luns.) 

LucKKUn u’ll p tb \\(r, C Arte c atona iir/ nwndo anliro 
K(l. MnRqion’. 162 lilulns, (lU'rKiiiiui, 1007 ) 
MloilAVliiiR, A Dm urchaohf^i^rJjrn DnidfrUmor/i iJrs 
}ieu\i 2 chutei\ JahrhundrrtB (L(‘ip7.i^, IDOH), Ir, by 
Ihitliriii KnhiLWoilcr (Loiulnii, IllOS ) 

FenaoT ivud Cuxviim //i^fairc dp I'nrl dniis I'miOquild, 
Vols VI. VII niul VIII (Paul, IKIU-lDO.k) 
nBiFfACir, ii lpo[/a tr by V .Siiniiuinrlsi 

(Lniidnn, 1!)07 ) Good biblloaruijliy 
HoHciiEii, W If. Aiis/ilhrlithci hcjiLon df>r artcc}n<ichcn 
vnd rlinWicheiL jU ythologie, (Lrtji7i(7, IS.SI-I HIO ) 
BrniNnEii, A, niul MifJiAhiifl, A. flnudhuch dcr 
Vol. 1, 7lli I’rt, (Lc‘it>4iK, 1001 ) 
Bteupi'KJ, jr DrnKmfller antikiT Knust fitr (I (tyiima- 
fiiiim 2(1 AuH. 00 n1riL(*s (Leipzig, 

tQQ7 ) 

AViNtni, F KtnistgrBchicfifp in Bddfru, 1, J)n!i Altcrtum, 
IQO iilalcs. (Leipzig and llurliii, IIKJO) 

A/3rcinl TrofLi on (?rcL'k Archa:o\ooj/ — 

Buaiinws, II M. 7Vio Discotcri'es in. Crete (Lonilon, 
1007.) 

D‘Ootin, T\1 Ti -.Icropoh's o/ A/Pmii'i (New York 
aiul Luiidon, lOO.S.) 

Fqwt.kiv II, N , iiMil WiiKBLKii, J. 11 A IlOfidbook of 
Ortck ArclucolDfli; (Now York, lOOO.) 

Fnx! 5 En, .1 G, Pnir^aaio^’ /Jcacnidioa of Greece, 
(London. 1R08,) 

FontWA.N’di.En, A , and nF.irmxOi.n, K. Die oricchwclm 
roac)i»rn/crct. (Munich, 1000) 

GAnDKnn, F A Grammar of QrecK Aft. (Lgniloii and 
New York, 1005.) 


OvRanEPK, J fil'd (infilca AV/in/f^url/ca znr GncAicAfa 
dcr bitdeiidai Kfinatc bc\ den Grtechen, (LcinzJir 
IhOS) 

Hour urn, V,. H An /nfror/ucOon to Greek /JninropArj 
(runnbridgr', iHaT-lOOri,) 

Thou a fab, I’li , And MANATn*. J. I, The Myccncan Aae 
(Jlnslrui, IHOr ) 

Toyograyhy and MnnumtniB of Fiam^^ — 

Amkmjnh, W . niid IIolt/jncjuii, If. "J'ho MvHrnm'i and 
/^riinn of itomr, Vol II. Tin* niiin. I)y Ilnltzlnftpr 
(Luiidoji, lllOO ) Ilnef uiul nrniriUo di'scripilon of 
Llin niiijjniiii'riis, 

f*li. 7 Vjo f;oiN(ru Conim, its Ihatori/ nnd 
A/onmncriffl, tr, by J 11 f'nrU'r, Hcl ctl (UfiinD, 1000 ) 
ThnhiMl nnllmo, with di-lnib'd bilAloarnpliy 
JoiunN, ir, Tofwgrnphic d ,Stndt Horn mi AifcWuni, 

P by nil. llui'l>inii, Ilprliii, 11)07, (1‘, D, and U 
apppiirrd mntr tUaxv 2(1 ietUH aan ) Cqne'fh tUo 
city cYi’cpl F(ira and ('iipiLol, 

Lakiiani, II iVinrirt d(o/i A'cnii f/i /Jrniin 3 \nlfl Imvo 
apprnred (I00J"IU07), Ijnngiiia Ibo lilnLory down, 
to 1606 

The Drstriiction of Aricicnf hon\e (Nrw York, 

IHOO) 

PEliRcnrWKA, F Dff? nJlc f?o«j (^Vion, 1008.) A brirf 
(01 np ) inlroilurtioii to Uio xs liulr Nubji'ct, xxlth 6H 
good illuitra Lions 

b. Tlir Topinornplji; nnd iVniiup/irnls of 
Awicni Runic (PohUul, lllOl ) 2d ed CJoon Lo bo 
Issued 

UicuTFlii O, T(i|iafjr«idiiG d. iS'IckO Koin, au, Aufl. 
(Mlincbcn, UKll ) 

llubur AKA(‘||I, K Tht /^(fiiinri f'npifrd in ylncicid and 
,1/fjdtrn f’lrnffl Pbig ir liy r La'vtiin, CLoiuloa, 
1000 ) 

/loiljari Art find Archaology (ifi rVmrfnO — 

Glntii.b.I .andUn’i'i.H T'nj//rt/offtiicrnb‘f/inpr?j('oI( 3 pi'a 
c lifijr Id r/(.ir nrir i/rif Jr rr, lltruHnx, c Jluniaun, Hd pen?, 
Milauri, loot ) J'Xr'clIcnL rli’iiii'iilary Murk Milll 
nU tilbungniiiiiu'-i uml mi}jph menliiry vohnnD of 
illiistriiLlnriH 

MAniiu, Juiv.H. Fj'ArchCuloQic AVriririjnc it /?ojjiniiic, 
(Piirwl 

WiCKiKUK, F. Unman nrli aame of ita I^nnriplcs and 
thnr Applirnfvm to ICnrll/ (VinH/ifj;i J^aitihng, 
Kuk li' liy i\lrH, HCiunj; (I/uidiin, lIKH) ) Jkuplia- 
Bizc'i tliQ iijdiMilnuhly ami imb^pcndi'iice of lluiiinn 
art 

Archdeclnrr — 

ANDKirntiv, ■\V' , mid Siubiir, 1* 7'/ic /Irc/iifffbjrc of 

(VVn <;c nnd //(jjur llUisLr.xb il (Loiirjon, 1007) 
Duivsi, J JJfml.inihl (I L'lriialir xt DOmfr, A\ifl , 
.SiiiLlgart, 101)6) Sluiidurd work xviLli IMutilration!! 
and ]>Jb1ioui[i|)]i3 

Die /jQnA,iJ>ii/ do (irtcrhrn (/fojidljirdi rfrr Arc/u- 

/c(?fur), Vol II, 3d Ofl (nririii')tiuh. 1010 ) 
^IAllgUA^In, A /lre6l/cr(nre (New York |ind 

London, lUO'M 

Etuiioih, 11 Diyfor// of Archdccfurc, I (nidiciiiUy) 
(New York, 10(10.) 

i?eu(plurc; — 

Beunoulm, j j Rtitn Ikonooff^phtc 3 volfl. (Slutt- 
anrt. 1602- J HOI.) 

Bnimti-lliun KMAHM-AuNnr Dm 1. miller cnrc/i u rflia 

»SJLu//dur, Tlij*i oHiugisua (•(dlcplmn of laign jdalPB 
Ijranu at Mniiii'li in lh07, loiipllin Midi lliuO'rur6 
11 rnni Dor/rrJ/a, bi‘Q(iu in lOOJ. is fill 1 1 in progreBS, 
and fiirnisbaa Llin bewt nvndnlilc illiiBlralKiiiH. 
Gaiuiubii, F, a JIawlhnoK of HrirK »s'cuJ/j/urfl, lid cd 
(Loudon and Now York, IfllJO ) 

Mach. 12 v. A ilarulhook of (tncK nrul /foninu Arulp' 
/nri?. (nnslrin, 1006) 

llBiNArif, H Ifipcrloxre dr fa eintuaire Grecque cl 

Uomiitne, 3 voIh (Parh, lh07-100'l ) Intx- 

pprusive CDllpcLioii of Miinll cuts 
fiTnoMii, Miih Aiiniun (Fugcnin .Splirra) Roman 

Acufjifiire fram. Akou^Chs In GniiBlankUE (London 
and New York, 1007 ) Tills ban good ilhialraliona 
wliicli iiiav be BupplernciUi'cl by tho University 
Prints accompli iiy lug llic fulloiviiig 
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AECII/EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


ARCIIDEACON 


Pnintinai Pampni, //ercwfariciirrp. — 

Gin\iiD, Pi IIislo\ro do ia peitilura aittiqucm (PaHa, 
Jtja2) 

IIeii'mann, P- DcnKmilier der JiSalerei. (Municli, 
loorj 

MaUi Ai Gc3chkhie d riccora/ipcn \Vandijialem iji 

Pompm (ilrrliii, ) 

— — Pouipeii ds ii/e aud art. Ktik (rcv/sciO by 
I', W ICclst3y (New York, lOUJ.) Mniiy illiislnt- 
tloiiQ Hill) Kami liiblinfs^mpliy. New ciilurgcd 
GcrriiHii cil, (Loipz^K, lOOH ) 

RoDENWAliiii'i Cl i)i<3 Kotnpasdiott drr jPouificianurAGn 
TroUf^OtNitJMe, IlUiHlrnLril (llerhiii IDOD.) 
Waldhtkin, C , i\iu) iSHOoumnuB, L. //crrn/anriip/j, jxiaf, 
jime/iJ, onr/ future (IjOiiiloii, lOOH ) NumoroiiB 
fino illimlraLiotm luid biblioHrniiliy 
Woi/TMANJ^i A . Aiid WufJliVLANN, JC. II\9i€JV o/ paviUng, 
Yol. I (nndont iminlliiR), Kiig. cil. by H, Colvm, 
(LoikIdii. 18 S 0 ) 

Minor Aria' N umismatira — 

Dadelnt^, rO Deacriptian- hiatariqiio ct chronoloQiquc (ha 
7 JiajinfliG<i dc In icpubliquc Ilomavic Two voh 
(Paih, IHHD-IKHO) (Hco an nbovo.) 

Trait6 dca Dianimiea prccoiica el romauius, Vol I, 

100b II iinil III, 1007 (Parla ) 

CoiiKN, H Ais/oriQUo dca inopinaica f rap- 

pics SONS r empire /Jor/lci ill, H voh, 2d ed, (Pnt'lep, 
18K0-1KI)2 ) 

Fuhtwa VII LIMP, A, Dio mill A CPI G^cmmcii Oc&chidito 
dcr Sleinac/iiii’ifJcKunat tin Ifasaiso/jcn iL(/crlirpn. 
(Lcj|iAi(r, 1000) 

Gnkcciu, P. Roman roiPis, 2(1 cd„ I^ii[' trniia. by 
A \y llMida, bombiii, 1003 ConUima illualrn> 
dons (ind bj|jlfaKmij]iy, 3ii ICnliiJri ed (A/iIan, 
1007) 

Head, II V Ilhloria Numorum, a Mtinual of CfrecK 
JVuNiiamfi/ics, (OKfiinl, 1HH7.) 

PoTTiKn, 1C, Lea s/iifiicf/cs dc ierro cuifc daiia I’anhquiti, 
IlliiHlrAlrd. (Pnm, 1000 5 

Wautbtis, II B Cafnhfftic of iha UrontcaijiihcDritnh 
^hiscum, (Lniidaii, 1800) 

I/\sloru of Aiicisjit PoUrry. (Loiiilonj 1005.) 

WlNrt.il, F. J)io Typcfl dcr /?fff|rb’c/icii Tefrakoiicn, 
(llerlbp find 1. 1003 ) 

AECHJEOLOGICAIi INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. — ■Toundocl m Uoaton in 1S70 and 
incorporated by Act of Congrcaa in lOOQ, 
it ha's Its lieadquartci'a in Washington, D C. 
Iba purpoao is to pioinotc nrcincological 
rescarcli by Jouiidiiig achools and inaintnining 
rcllowshipsj Ijy conducting exctivationa and 
cxplorftliuns and aiding m those conducted 
by oLhci’a, by piibliahing the results of archico- 
logical icscai'ch, by holding iTicctinga for the 
pi’cscidntion and discussion ol arciueologicnl 
subjects, nnd by ninintnjning coutbcb of public 
lectures. 

The work of the Inatituto is organized in tlio 
following dcpartincntfi, each of which is m 
charge of its own inanaginE committee Greek, 
Roman, Oiicntal, Ameuenn, Ronaibsance. To 
biicsc Egyptian is now being added. Tlio 
Amen can School of Glasaical Studies fit Atliong, 
o.stabhsliccl iti 18S1, Ims conducted oxoavations 
at the Argivc Ilernnirn and in. Corinth ns avcU 
as at several Icffs important aitea in Greece, 
and has published BCYcinl voliimea of Papera, 
llullotinB, anti Riiporta. The American School 
of Classical SUidica in Romo wna founded in 
1896, and tlioiigh not permitted to excavate, has 
published two volumes of "Supplementary 
Papeia " and many special monograph.'i Tlic 
American School of Oriental Study and Ile- 


flcarch (Jrriisalcin) was organized in lOOO, and 
has already done important work of exploration 
in Palestine In 1007 the School of American 
Ai'diffiology (Santa F(5) was founded as a 
Bchool of icacnicli to direct invcatigaLiona in 
tlio American field. Its activities have extended 
to Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, Jloxico, anil 
Central America. The work in Medieval anil 
llonaissniicQ atudicfl is pursued chiefly under 
tho direction of the School in Rome, wheic a 
large library is deposited foi tliat purpose. 

In addition to the rcscarelica niul piiblicationa 
of tho scIiooIh, the InsLibuLo itself has can led 
through^ largo uiidcrtakiiiga of publlcaLion and 
excavation. For example, it conducted ex- 
tensive excavations at Assos, and is now (1910) 
beginning work at Cyionc. Ucbiilea its special 
publications, It regularly issnea tho American 
Journal of Archwologu and Liie liulhlin of the 
Ai ch(Ealogic(tl Instilute of America 

The Institute consists of 32 afiihated So- 
cieties, with a total membership of about 3000, 
Bituatcd in the chief cities of the United States 
and Canada To ench of tlieso nro sent an- 
nually Bevel al lectin era, both Aiiiciican anil 
foreign, to pie^ciit the newer plinsoa of progress 
ill tlio fbfi'erent fields of nrclurologiciil rraenreJj, 
Fuller ill form Qtion wibli regard to Iho Institute 
may be had from the Se ere I ary, George Wnsh- 
ington Univeisity, WnahiiigLon, D.C, 

Sec Ancif ADOLOGY, 

ARCHDEACON — It lins been af^sumccl or 
suggested by a good many writers on the his- 
tory of eduontion/il insliliifciona that tlie aroh- 
(Icncon was the piimaiy educational authority, 
ilub tlioio is nothing in the canon law to suggest 
that tcncliing or inspection oi govornincnt of 
schools and scholars formed any part of the 
archidincoiinl functions. In the Tnstitiition of 
St, Osmund, c 1000, the archdeacon's duties arc 
summed up in the terms, the ai'chdcacons' 
powers lie in the euro of souls" (arcAi'dincojiiI 
inciira pollcnl amniarum). They exercised, by 
devolution fiom the bishop, whose eyes they 
are said to be (that is, inspectors onlus behalf), 
and to whom thry icportcd, jurisdiction over 
offcnsca against morality and sins of a chnractci 
absolution for which was nob reserved to the 
bishop or the Pope himself In the cage of an 
ordinary bishopric or cathedral, the cclucntional 
authority was not the ai eh deacon, bub tho 
flclioolmastcr, later called clmiicclloK In some 
cathedrals, however, the aichdeacon wag the 
principal person next after tho bishop, and 
it so happened that this was tho ease with 
Bologna (g u ), the scab ns some say of tlic 
firab, and ab all cvciita of one of the first and 
most famous^ of univoisitics niicl tiic specially 
legal iinivcr.sity. In this position lie seemed 
to liavQ exercised the same kind of power in 
regal d to the univeisity aa the Chancellor of 
Notre Dame did at Paris But it is noticeable 
that in perhaps the earliest mention of him 
in this capacity he is called arohdcacon and 
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rliMirellor, viz of llic (’iUhi‘tlriil, oiol in llfli 
is cfillc‘(l head and cliuiictdltir of llir uiiiscihiLvj 
and the nositioJi formally c<iiircrirtl by 
Papal ImiH of IIoiioriiH III, an cX-ni'chdo/ioon 
of llolopio liimHclh Tins oAhO, tlioii^'h it is m 
faflb 110 proof of nrohidiuroiud aiiLliority in 
cducntioii, hut rather the conlnny, may Imvo 
Riven xm to claiiua of lh« Huinc wnit by dllirr 
nrclidcacoiis. In Kurland lIuMirclulenronarrms 
to have been nnknoivii hefoie llioNormnii (’on- 
(\ucHl. jVreUdeinHiutt only apniHir ui (huH‘ or 
foul' clmrtein, all nf tlKiiii iiiurkrd ah A]>iinniiH. 
Ah the HyHtcm of HelionlN wan fully rsLabIi»iln*d, 
Ihia Hr 0111 s io he eonulnHiyo nRiiinht tlinr pnssrHft- 
I HR in I'lnplaiul (ahiruLioiud power ti offiew, 
Tlio HohooliiiaaLor mid rhaumlor uHud tins in 
the flccniar cnlliodralH, while ihe biHliops (sen 
llisitoi''H Sciio(jlh) ill the cane of the moiiiislio 
cathcdralH relaiiK'd Lhm (‘(liicalioiial pawn of 
HiipcrviaiiiR wclioola and iippomlJiig iiiiiHleiH in 
their own hand.s. The pioAcnro, lioi\rvi‘r, of 
the Alt: lido aeon of Oxford, when hoiuo Htuluii^H 
wore 111 ado for tiie Ri'amiiiiir Hclinolfi I hole in 
1300, liaH hecii nifurred to hIiow mThidiaeonal 
ooiiLiol over Liiein Hut he wan iieeoinpmuud 
])y llic oflioial (laior CMilled ehjuu'ellor) of ilie 
Hishop of Liiieolii, and aernm to liiivo been 
nelinR johdly with the oftivud uh the biHhnp’vi 
lopre'.oiiliiiivc. At < 'a min id Re, 30 yeaia eiirliei , 
tlie Archdcaooii nf I']lv seeiin In hare eoiiLeHled 
witli the (!hunreUor uf the \bdveiaitv the juiih- 
(liction over the RriLJiiiiiar nehnolH tlieie, wliJeli 
wcio no doubt older Umn the iinivei.sitv, and 
lint part of it, ami the inaslernf wbieli evereiaed 
uulo pendent juUHdieliou ovei Uh atiholara iK Iuh 
I noLher of ChuiteilMiry did. T]ie appoiiiLineiit 
of Lilli iiiiHlcr of ‘gloini'i’v’ nr Rrainiimr heeiiiH 
indeed to liave beloiiRed to the arehdoaeon, 
aiifl Liie renaon no doiiht ivaH tliuL it had been 
aiilgned to him by llie, Ijinhop, l']ly heiiiR ii 
moruoitiG .ii'c, and hia cathedral Lheiefnie not 
poHaeiHing n eliaiioelhn At WnireHlei it would 
Apjienr tlmt llio ai'cluleaecm claimed a Hiiiiihii 
aiiLliorily, and in 1312, wlinii the biHliop ap- 
pointed a muHtcr of Llic Rvummar aeluiol of llw 
eity of WorccHter, he Haul that he did ho wheLlici 
I lie powci of Appoint incut belonged to him by 
episcopal e\ by iwchuhacoiiftl luithouty, Lhws 
overriding whatever claiin the nielideacon may 
have made At CmiLtn'biiry from 1300 to 1 100 
the aTcbbishnp hiniHuU appointed the mnslci, 
and HO III Wine lies Lci as liile as 1*1 on The m- 

P’aviiig Riven in I'hnil Ileiehe's (icniLaii Lelner 
ill 101)1, purpordiiR to he nii aiehdeacun Lcaeh- 
iiiR Ijoya rciKliiiR and iiuisie, imnL ho a ease of 
iniHLaken ulmLiLy The peraou in (jneblion ban 
on n doclur's liap Tboro ih no evidoneo fnrth- 
coiinng of an arclulcacoii ncLiiiR uh teacher, 
Aftoi Ihu llcfoniiation, when cliaiieellorH of 
cathetlralH ceaned to oX(|iei,sn any edueaLioniil mi- 
porviHion, mid tiio olTicials hud hcconie merely 
judges of Lhn biahop'a courlH, Uui ai’chdeiumua 
w^ero on I ployed as the hiHliojn' rejireHen la Lives to 
maho iuriUincH an to Hclioolsfor iho oiifoieeineiib 
of the canon and aLatuLo law imposuig tcaU m\ 


Hchoolmasteia It wan a legnlni paiL of their 
duly at viHilatioiia In iiiiiiiire w lieLlier the Hclioola 
i>ere kojil by peiHOim piojieily lireiifaed and who 
had taken the iieeeMHary oaLh^, and whetlici tlioy 
were HUHjM'eLeil of jiajuicy or iionconfoiinily. 
Thin wan parlieulurly Llio cAHo in tlie reign of 
Kli/ahoLh, iiiul wo find iiiNlance.s wherever 
Iho rrnijdi of vihUuHohh ciin bii round, So, 
when the IhiitiuH of Ihe ICxehrquer wanted to 
be HutHlied m ir)72 Ibut llie ncIiooI.h coidinueil 
by (hr* C’lianLiy eouuuiMi<Ujneia were iu woik- 
iiig order and denerved Llie Htipends ]u\u\ oiiL of 
Hie KNeheqner, the iii(|uiry win dirocteii Lo tlio 
bishop, who dep'drd the nvehileinmn lo\isit the 
pluee and n-e, and lie reported Lo the hisliop, 
wlio made rel urn Lo Hie J'Aclietiuer emu t After 
the 'ruhTiition Ael, when iho ordinary ceased 
lo luive power, the luelnleaeona eensed to make 
iiirplirirH abinU HrhooN, iiiul all coniioclion with 
Hiein ceated A. l\ L 

Rcfercncoal — 

f’orj>fW duria Cunortiri; ril I.npaig, IhBl 

AUCiriSS, SCHOOL OF THE — A Kchoal 
iu liOiidon of early origiiq nLlaclied to the 
Chureli of iSl Mary Le How, wliieb stood upon 
ftiebei and wiis known uh Llio lM*elei*uL ^aueLae 
Miiiine de Areiihm (bow was the iiHunl Saxon 
lenii frii an aieli in htidge, nee IIuHou, A IV., 

A iKIimI f/isfpoy iiad flesi lipiiau n/ Hnir C/inerji) 
'J’lie Huliool wa,s possibly held in the aneieiit 
ri'vpt, whieh slill I'MstH, llimigli the Hiiircli 
ilHelf was (\esli(>yed in Hie Rieiil (lie of 11101) 
Theie is knowledge of the aehool in LUe elev- 
eiiLli peiiliiry Tlie Seliool of I he Arelie.H, and 
Hu? HcliuolH of Mt. ViimVh and Ht, I\birliii\s I.e 
(Iraiid were the onlv time hcIiooIh in Loiirloii 
wliieh had Llie oxelnsiie riphl Lo ednrutc ii.s 
against htiaiige iiiKpudified nmsLeis wiio nU 
tempted to open heliofil.s In t]u| fomleonih 
ceiituiy, U i.i intere.sl ing to iiutiee tliat Llio 
Hceular couiIh Hiipimited the Htriiiige nmsierfl 
aguiiiht llio eeelesiaslical untluii'iiii'H wiiO pio- 
U‘cl'‘<l the LUveo aclwmls. Thn luiLum of Lhc 
Heeiihir eourlH w'an refleeted m Hie diH-JHion in the 
CiloiuesLei (ininiinai Sehod case (MU)), In 
ihe iivniiiier of I'ceogm/ed bchmda losc to 
five, but the elaim w^aH again queslioiied in Llio 
following ye in, owing Lo the great need of 
graiiiiiiai sebouM m London. 

Fioin this dale Iho liiatory of the Scliool of Lho 
Aieljen is oliscure H is jmibiible Hint ilm 
grauunar Helinoljike many olheiH in Lhc .s(*ven- 
leenlli eenlurv, \>as coiiveried into an elemen- 
tal y paruehinl Hclionl ami w'us Laken over in 
1701 by the (’Iniiily Selionl ftfovi'inent (^/ n )■ 
The Hcliool heeanie ii waid m'hool foi hoyn niid 
girlH in 17M, wa.s renio\ed to ()lil_ (’h/mge ni 
1700, to DhsLiilT Lane in IHlf', and in KSfiO out 
of London Lo Aiigie.sea I louse, HiiooLeFfl Tlill, 
abovo WqoUvU'K. To Him day Llie children 
from Lliis Hehool aie takem uniumlly on St. 
Maik’s day Lo a cliuieh in the iiiiiiicdmtQ 
YioinUy of St. Mary IjC How, to tbo Clwircli of 
17G 
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St Mary Alclcimaiy, to hear a sermon on ” the 
eKcellciicy of Ihc Liluigy of the Cluii'di of 
EiiKlaml ” It Lcmptiiifr to believe timt this 
cluirch IS otLcndecl by inistiikc. and thnb the 
eliildien arc inLcsiuled to go to the clmich that 
IS almost entirely built on the site of a Homan 
leni))tc, to the chinch where the Court of 
Archc‘j sal foi aoven oi more coiiLurics, to the 
church where the cm few hell about tlie year of 
Gruce 1375 called Dick WhiL ling ton back to 
London J. K. Q db M 

See ai tides on Tbaciikiis, Licbnsinci of; 
MiDDJaR A(ies, Education in, 

nalercncQS . — 

nucjDM.B. IJislory q/ St. PtmVs Cathcfbal, eti. 1G5B, 

[1 0 

Hutton, A ’W. A Short //le/ory and Dcscnpiion 
Zloitf Church 

MoNT>[OiibNrY, J H G ntj State J-nfcrociUion in 
tCambrulge, 190J ) 

NuwenujLTa Jlislory of the Diocese o/ London, eel. 170S, 

p. 100 

ARCHIMEDES. — The Ri’catest mathe- 
matician of Greece, and a piolificand profound 
wutcr on mathematirs and physics, lie waa 
boin probably about 2S7 ii.o , and was lulled at 
the sadc of Syiacusc by the Homans in 212 n c. 
Ug visited and probably studied at Alcxaudila 
III eteinciitnry mathomaUc.s lie is known chielly 
for his mensuration of the elide by a method 
still in use in tho schools, and for Ida trcntiac 
on the splicrc and cylinder. Among the propo- 
sitions emineiatcd I)y him is tho ono assort- 
iiig that the aioii of tho Hiirfarc of a apheic is 
four tJincs that of one of Us gicat circles, 
and the otic comparing tho vohuTic and the 
am face of a splioro witli lho.se of the ciicum- 
a Cl I bod cylinder. The style of Ardiiinedoa 
wfts not like that of Euclid (f/ y ) The lattoi 
was osscMiUiilly a tcachoi, and a geniua in 
Icxtbook-inal^ing; but Archnnedeg waa a dis- 
covLUcr, luul his wiitiiiga were less huilud to 
tho Use of the beRiiiiici D. E. S 

,SoQ ALBWNDun, School and Univbiisity 
OF 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION —His- 
torical. — Systematic pi o vision for the technical 
Lnuning of architects for their piofession is a 
couipariilivi'ly nioduiii iiifatitiiLion The oldest 
existing bchool of architccLinc is that of the 
Ercncli Academy at Home e.stiiblisiicil by 
I.oins XIV, in 1671 Hut this wa.s not a school 
with a complete cuvvicuUiin of pi’ofcssumvd 
btinly, and it was not until IfllG, under Louis 
Xyitl|that tlic Til St completely orgaiui^ed train- 
ing school for iiicliitccls was cbLahli.shcil — 
Hint of the kettle dc.? Bcaut-Arta at Pans 
Previous to that date preparation for the piac- 
licc of aieliitcctiii’c was obtained, as for most 
other call! 11 gg, by apprcnliccsliip to practitioners 
already in tho exercise of theii prnfosslon. 
Thi.s was true not only of Eurnijc in the Iiliddic 
Ages and in the Hciiaissancc, hub pi ob ably 
III, so of Egypt, Gieecc, and Rome in antiquity 
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We have no records to enlighten u.s in de- 
tail as to the maiinev in vjIucU Uie av chi tecta 
of the classic agc.s leccived their spceiriL edu- 
cation. as wo certainly should have had if there 
had been specially organized professional 
Golioola of architecture It is, however, known 
that the building crafts were in the hands of 
guilds which, under the later cmpciara nt least, 
were hcioditary ; and it is piobahle that in 
each guild there weic schools oi other means pro- 
vided lor teaching the cruft, besides the Ap- 
prenticeship of sons to fathers or to other mns- 
tcis. It la also a well-known historical fact 
that tho Empcroi' Constantine did, in the 
fourth century, establish such a school at 
Home for the training of the architecta to bo 
employed in building liia new capital nt Hyzan- 
tiiim on the Bosphorus, the exiatiiig supply 
□f capable piartiUoncis being unequal to the 
cxtittoi'dinniy task of transforming a second- 
rate provincial town into a completely equipped 
imperial ciipital But thi.s was an exceptional 
provusion for an exceptional emergency, and 
pasacd away wRli the cmcigcncy wliicli had 
called It into existence, 

It is nob known how or where men like 
Anthamius and Isodoriis, tho arcliitccta of 
Ilagia vSophui, two luiudicd yews later, w'crc 
educated foi I heir stupendous task, or their 
Buccossors, who continued for nearly a tliousnnc] 
ycnia to iiiaiiilaiii in S out hen.s torn Europe the 
tradiHong of tho Byzantine style But ns it 
was predommanUy an cccle.sinslicnl style, it 
ivas probably, to some extent nt least, the 
Gicok and Byzantiiic monastciics that supplied 
the technical and artistic part of that education 
\Yith the cud of the teniii century thcic be- 
gan iu Wes to in Europe a revival of aicliitccturo, 
which took on an extraordimiiy dcvclo])mcnb 
during the latter pint of tlio eleventh and during 
the l\Yclflli ceiituiy This roAuvnl, which was 
list’ If but one phase of a marvcloin and widc- 
spinnd intellectual awakening, was chiefly 
moiin^itic iind crclcsiaslical in chai actor, and 
it was 111 the gioat nionaslciios, ospeciiilly 
those of the llcnodiclmc mid Cistcicinii oulers, 
that the men weio limned ^nI\o buill lUa 
great iil)bev.s, olnKtoih, and cliuiches of the 
]lomnno.sr|iie .stjlc This, at lensL is true 
of England, Eianco, luul Germ any. It is 
pi’ohahlc Lhiit Llieio wns a much hiigrr secu- 
lar elenieiit iii the ilcvelojum-nt of nichi- 
tecUiie in Italy at the hame time, though ju.st 
how impoiUint was the part played by the 
comncim, or guilds of masons, nt that 
time is not certainly known, (LT Lea tier 
Scott, The Cdlhcthal iiwifders} But so far a.s 
Weslern ICuiopc is cGnccriied, it wn.s m the great 
monftsLeiic.s that the ninsLci huildcis of the 
Roiuniic.squc pciiocl leained thou crafts. These 
iiioiinsLcries wcic the chief homes and mu senes 
both of learning and of the fiiio arts in tho<?c 
days, and come ncare.st to offering a pai .allei lo 
tho archiLccLural schools of our own tutio But 
it imii 3 t not beiinagmcd that tbeic was anything 
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likp till' ninu‘\il\un \wm\ ilhrii^U^r uf 

llie niudniu Hcliofjls. Tlip vnrioiiH flrpurliiioniM 

o( ai'«hUfrl\iriil truuMiiK ImU ivol iK't'n rc^hin'd 
to prcciso cMujns mid HCiL'nljlin ronniilrUinii 
Tlio mt'lUoiU w'w, UiosP oC iipiironiiW'ihllii 
conatnictivo niid crinincpriiii^ |)ririci|d(‘H, wo fur 
ttw lliov liud lu'co formultt It'll a I till, luul 
worki'd out rnipiuiully^ aw I lie rertiills of liiml 
cxpuriciK'n; ai'cluU’eluro wns noL u prnft'Hsiuu, 
IjuL /I crnfL, oinhodyiii^ IrntlHions Unit h/ul lirrii 
RMLtlunlly iicninnii lull'd in tin; hiiiltliii^r cxiir*- 
nuiifo of Uit‘ nitHuistrrii',4. to lie luiiwlcn'tl liy 
pi-ficlirr, iinL crudilioii Tlu* ^;ork of drHi(j;ii 
mid hiuldiiif? wuH not divided in ilie lineH of 
inodoni iiruoLici', anil llie mimrnl 

was lolfdly iinlika Unit needpil i>v Uic iiiOflerii 
aroliitcrt d'ho (IrsiRii, eeiliiijily the t,vp‘‘i 
cuck buildiiiR, WHS ha^vi\ on Unit of mmiu oUior 
bidldiiip of tlic Hflimi cIuhh ri I ready neoLed. willi 
flucli iiniJiovcnirrils ni llie cxinnierico 0l Uml 
l)iii!dm[? HupRc-iLcd Keitlioi* in Kenend dcMRii 
nor ill doluil.H was thoio noei“»Hdy for rom- 
plalcly now invonLnm- Tlio nuinher of kiiiih 
of lnid(\iiiR8 roipuTud was coininiraUvciy HinuU; 
the rofpiii'omciUa tilnuiBPd JilUi* and ' nlowly 
The momislic upprenUceuhip >i’idhi‘rd fnr Uio 

oc rabid II. 

With the derUiw of the )>ftrtvn\i>nnU'v I'f 
ilio iiLoimstio ortloiw, thu practirr of aivlnlotduio 
pu'iscd chiody into Uvo liumU tif Llu" ftudds n[ 
Urn inasoin and other Innldiiif; InidtN, and ils 
pi’oldomH were luulUpUed hy Uu* luldituin of 
ru-in aLi‘ii(!tiirt“i — -town lialb, roiirl.H of jiiHliro. 
■iiul palnoos. The inuslcr luastnis were UaiioMl 
hy ap pi on I ire'll lip hi tlioii Riiildi, very murh 
an they had formerly learned Dieir trade in 
tlip mniinsterioH Thoio was no real cliunKe 
in the sptnin of training niilii ihe lleimiHHiuJUS 
ic\’oluLionis'cd the art ami inurheo of nrehilee- 
Lni'o^ and introduced wholly new elenieidH into 
(ksilfii which too Riiiltls were dl iilietl lo 
Mijiply. In Llio rn'.bt place, the ii‘viviil of 
chiH4Jc .iLiidie^ and the elTort to ic store tlio 
cluHsie, tlial is Hninmii forms and ideals in 
ui'cliitoctme, made iiecessarv an inlinuUe kiiowU 
c(kc of Uoinan details and nso to tim 
ai'cinco\oi;ic(il study of anli(|iie moiuiinciiLs 
III tliu seinind place, the develoiiniunt nf.sconlar 
and puhii't arehileclnre, of iainUeapo i^ardeiiin^ 
and jircliilcrlnre, nml Llie adonlion of the doiiif* 
m plice of LhP tiothia Rromod viinitinR as tim 
dhliiiclive featiiie of (diurch ai cluteeLnic, levo^ 
UiUeiiiAcd cnnstnieliim, and made idino^'l ii'^e- 
less Lite cnliro IrudiLiDiial uppurutiH of llie 
nu' due vid iiridntocUnrid Icvicluuv; Arehiieelnve 
liepaiiie more Limn fnniierlv an firt of pme de- 
hi m, lesi line tif nti m'Uind ex^i^eiiey tin miecess- 
fill ]iiaehce lequired the ImuiiHR of the taste 
and of the heine of pioportiou und deemalmu, 
4lvill in rlruwiiif;, and a LliOMnii;li inuslerv of 
I lie eliissio aliduiliet of areliilisdiii ill elements, 
ratliei Limn Llio apnienliceship of the miiMon'.s 
slioji and sLoneyai'd Design and execiiLion 
lieea inn .separate and independent aeliviUes, nml 
e\eei)t whoic the hiiihliiic; of a Rreat dome 


lu imntmiy called fm spenni oxperipnee in 
Hciontilie eoii^li notion, theie were seldom 
HtraeUind ditlieuUies oC iv kind tn for miy 
Hpenal HeieiUilie traiiiiiifr on Uio pint of I he 
fleHifriiec. lienee dunuft tUe eai'lier Hu^ 
ntiissiiiicr f^oldamitlii, pninters, heiil]doih, niul 
iiihijei.s snece^Hfnlly uUempied arcluteLUnal 
du.Hifrii, while in the lutiT IteiiaiHsance of Uic 
Heveiilecnth and eiirliieimlh cenlnrieH avoluUe- 
tnro waHHiiRceHsfiilly praelieed hj learned anm^ 
lenra and iiieiiiljeia of oilier piofe^HionH 'i Ug 
east faviith‘ of the and flinsL C-hurtih 

in Plii1adi<l]iliia were di'siKiied hy phyaiciana 
(Jh. Ihiiaiilt and Dr. Keairtiey lespeciivelv), 
while the (rrenteat of all Kti#»1isIi arcliitc(Ys, 
Sir t'lirji.toplHT Wren, w'ns n profrsjjor of 
iistronoiny at (Kfoid w lien lie lie^niii liit, ciirter 
IIS All arehileel 

Modern ArcliKcchiml InBlnictlon, — 'I lie 
present H'clion of nrelntettnio of tlio Iicole tks 
JU(iux-Afh (heo A nr Sriicioj,s ami Aut In- 
hiHiKiioN KN I'h nnt'i.) wa.H (lefiniUdy coii.sli- 
tiiledui IHKliii Iheroi^n of lanuH Will. 'Ihia 
hidinul has Mipplied ii )mUeni for nil other 
I'Veneli aelioolH of uk liileehne, and for the 
Anienriin M'IiooN ta u cniisiderahle dcirnc, and 
liJiH alniihtily iiiflueneeil even the (Iciman niul 
Avislmu hyaivim U was la Uuk school that 
the piiiieiph'H luid the vaiious cnlefToiie.s of 
uieluU'Otiiiiid KmiwU'dne were Iirst amdy/cd 
aiirl hepaiated into diHluict (>■' cniiiboii 

of lUHliuelum, uud_ the aium<uL uicthodp of 
apnrentieeslii]) IriiiTiiii^ in Ilie rdrfoM or olTicca 
of leiidinct pmelilioiieis— aliieh had pie\i(iijsiy 
ofTeied the only availahle niiaiiH of nccjuliinF; 
Ihe Ail'-aen* inodified ami mhipted tii the 
piii]iOhC,s and sysLeiiwilie oi'i^iiin/atioii of a prcnl 
aehool. The llieoiy, niuUit iiiuiicb, and hciencc 
of ai'cliiteeLiind dcblmi and ronhli urtion w'eic, 
iiiul Htill are, laiiKliL liy lectnrch lo huge clns^rn 
III once. 'Ihe 4 lr(n\iiiK ami Uie design proper 
were, and are, Iniiplil in vaiions htmlios or 
affUirn iniiinlaiiied hy dincreiil iiiiihlt rs, sub- 
ject to eoinpelitive leslh from lime In Unic* in 
hciLli dniwiinf nml di‘'igii In I Ireat hiilnin 
preparation for the pi oh b.'^ioii htill in huge 
liieiisiiie acquired hy ajjpieiilieesliip, lliehtiuient 
pays no aiimiid pieniiuni In enler Llie o/licc of 
a piaelilionei as nn mtu'hd inqiil, nnd ricihob 
siic'li iiiiSlnietioii as the iiiahtei may choose to 
Rue linn, winkniR meunwliile us a ih aflvniiiu on 
liH ina.Hter'H hiisiiiC‘<H, wlnii iiriL leceniag in- 
atiurtum I'hewheie in Euiopc aiclutcclurul 
eilneiitioii is eliiefly Jn Uie haiuls of the govcim 
meal, in nmneetion i‘Uhev wUh ItcUiMilORicid 
Heliools or .Helmdls of ari 'I'linH m Sail/ci'hiiul 
the vlnef seUmd of avehiteeline is Lluit iif Uic 
J'iiiiieli Polvleeliiiieiiui, in Vienna it iH in 
nection \vilh the Imperud Hehmd of Ait_; in 
rioi'iiumy llieie me cleparlineiilH of aichitcc' 
tun* ill vuiicMH Tti'liiUfithr Iltu'hsrhjdcJi, while in 
Turkey a seluiol of arch itec line is iiinin lamed 
hy the Jiapeiiid Museuin of Art nt ('oiifflaiili- 
nnple The Italian aieJiilecLs am trained chiefly 
in .schools of enpiiieeriiiK 
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Ting vnncby in modern methods of technicnl preted in wasIips of India ink and color, and 
cdiiciition 111 nrcliitcctiiip is clue to tlie manifold practice in the innking of office drawmga with 
naprcLs and relatioiia of arclii tec bine It is their coiivontionnl rcprcsentntioiia and sya terns 
at oner a hclcnoc^ an nit, ftiu) a lenrncd pro- of tinting an<l 

fession, Its practitionci miiht further moic bo The scientific study of cons ti notion has been 
familial' mth a number of mechanical trades, greatly complicated in modern times by the 
and the knowledge and expcricncG it calls for marvelous develop incut of steel as bi building 
arc of the most varied rhaucLcr. One system matcimlv niid lately also of concrcLc, and by 
of tinining may omphnsize ita scientific side, tlic growing complexity of modern buildings 
dwelling upon the mablienmtica, mechanics, and Pliimlniig and wiling, licating and ventilation 
engineering ncccsgnry for the proper designing elevators and mail chutes, have introduced 
of fouiuhitiona, le tain mg walls, roofs, vaults, iiuinbcrlcss foatuies and pioblcins unknown 
coin in II a, and girders, or upon the physics, fifty ycais ago The nrcliitecb must proviclo 
chemwjtvy, and electrical acicnco required for lutelli gently lor Ihese in hi*i designs, besides 
tho propel construction, wiring, and heating knowing liow to cnlciilntc the strength of col- 
and ventilating equipment of a modern build- umna and gii dors, arches nnd vaults. Hence in 
ing, and these are subjects best taught in n. addition to the picrcquisite algebra, geometry, 
school of ongiiicGiing.^ Another system may cm- and tiigoiioinctry, lie should maBter analytical 
phasizc the artistic side of architecture, giving gcometiy, tlie calculus and mcchames, giaphicnl 
special importance to the tcacliing of drawing, statics and strength of materials. A fan Knowl- 
drafbiiig, shades, and shadows, perspective ami edge of pliysic.g and chemistry and of their 
modeling, to the history of architectural styles apphcations in sanitation, heating and vcntila- 
and 01 nament, and to the thcoiy and practice of tion, and electric installation, ih important, 
design. Such a school would naturally be Indeed, theso studicn may bo carried very far 
joined to a acliool of art rather than to a techno- into their various auhciLviBions and applications 
logical insLitiite^ _ without exhausting the list of (lesiiablc scicn- 

Present Position — Theso observation.^ lend tific attainments of the architect 
naturally to a survey of the work of the architect While pursuing theso various studies, the 
and of tlie various branches of study that student is presumably applying liia newly 
may be congidered as piepaiatory for this acquired knowledge in the solving of problems 
work ^ ^111 design In this work lie will bo aided by 

The function of the architect is the designing lectures on the tlipory of design and decora- 
of artistic buildings, that la, of cdificca which, tion, and by familiarizing himself with tho 
while tlicy HQTVQ the utilitarian purpose of history and cliaractcnstica of the various 
housing and fihcUciing human beings, activities, styles and of the great masterpieces of hia nit, 
iiidiiatrica, and material goods in tho most Lectiiica and scminaTs on the history of aichi- 
Lonvenient and efficient manner, sliail also be tccturo and of ornament, with study of reference 
in themselves beautiful, objects of pleasing books and photographs, will provide the means 
contemplation, adorninonts to bho city or region for acquiring this sort of knowledge and resource, 
in which tliey are placed This combination of The problems in design arc worked out in tho 
utility and beauty, this joint and aimultancoiia studio or drafting room, under frequent ciili- 
ppsuifc of tho useful aiul the bcfLutiful, ia wlmfc ciem and tvdvice, and m moat Bchoals aro 
clilTercnbialca architecture from engineering, judged by a juiy of award In England 
I’undamcntal to all aitistiii design 13 drawing, AS especially, and also in some other European 
essential to the designer ns writing is to the achoola, the measuring of actual examples of 
novelist or poet Fundamental to correct con- liistoric aichitGcturc and the embodying of the 
strucbioii in its higher forms is mathematics results in carefully elaborated scale drawings, is 
with its applications in mechanics IMathe- a valuable adjunct to the work in design. The 
111 a ties and drawing are thus tlic foundation methods and procedures in the teaching of 
studios of all training in aichitectuial design design vary greatly in different coun tries and 
But these two heads cover a laige number of in different schools ; some emphasizG planning, 
di&tiiict subjects. Ficehand diawmg may in- some draftsmanship; in some schools the tcaoh- 
cludc drawing from the flab, from casta, from in^ ia extremely praetical, iu othcia very idcal- 
objccts, from living models, draped m nude, isbic Some make sound consbruction and 
ill pencil^ water colors, chcircoal and crayon, practical coiivcnienco tho chief conHjderationa, 
peii-and-iiilt Aiohitocturnl drawing or drafb- otheis seek to atiinulato the imagination and 
iiig comprises projections, intersectioiia, shades cultivate tho power of ai tistio nxpreaaion; while 
and shadows, pcrapccbivo, dcgoriptive geometry, in still others arch icologi cal corrcctnesa, erudi- 
ancl Htcreotoiny ; the di awing of the orders of tion, and detailed acquaintaneo with and use of 
arcliitcctuie and of tho elementary forms of particular luatoric fityles are insisted on aa sino 
architocturo — doors, wmlowa, arches, arcades, gifd non in good design, 

vaults, balustradca, spires, etc , the combined But wliiu) there is this wide variety of 
application of projectiona and shades and method, proportion, and emphasis, there is a 
shadows bo the ” rendering” of xilana, olcva- fairly general agreement as to tho eaacntinl 
tiona, and aeotiona with shadows cast and inter- subjects of study. They may be grouped under 
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tliQ rive licncls of (a) Dei ihgq Lion, indudilig nil possible under tho limitations of ordinary prat* lice, 
graphica and drawing; {h) Construction, di- There is ul^o conaidcrablo variety a -3 to the tieat- 
vided into acicnce, coinprising nil Ihc matlie- ment ol style, Home scliools msi sting on clnssic 
miLtiua and ciigineoi’ing of the coursoi and or nco-cljissic details, some on the arohicologic- 
practicc coinpiiaing specifications, in uteri nls, ally correct u&c of liiatoiic noiielnSiSic styles 
and sun Grin teiidcTico; (c) Histovy, tvoatinB The velntivt importauco of artustlc dvaflsmmi- 
both of architectural styles ciud of their decora- ahip vanes gieatly in djlTcient schools. Most 
tivG details, with whatever may he noccagmy OT Ameiican aclioolg follow the lead of tlio 
in the way of aicliDzology, (tO Design, com- Ecole des Beiuix-Arls in attaching gi-cal inipor- 
piiaing theory (theory of plaiunng, of compo- tance to the drawing and " rcrulenng " of the 
sitiQii, of decoration, of coloi, etc ), and practice designs; but thcie is in many minds an nppre- 
(thc flolutioii of problems m design upon elation of the danger of ovcr-Yaliinti on of mere 
dcriiiite progi'ftina), and finnlly (c) Oifico draflsmansliip as against design properly speak- 
Practice' tho principles of contracts, pi of eg- mg. 

sioiiftl rclatiuna, ctliioa^ compctitioiiH, etc lii all achools the sbudent is icquircrl to do a 
Other atudics arc often found in thn programa ceiftain amowpb of what imght he eaUed office 
of archiLecbuial sclioola, such as history, cco- work, Hint is, to prepare working dmwin^s 
nomieg, modern languages, or English liteia- with structural details of one or more of the 
tutc, but these me simply introduced as clc- designs he has made, but hcie again tiicic is 
meats of lib end ciiltuio, they nrc not parts of wide vniicty in the nmouiifc and cbaractoi of 
an niuhitectural curiiculiiin Ceifcain other siicli woik. In the Pi’cnch sj^stem it is con- 
studies, not stiiotly architectural, arc neverthe- fined to a single pioblcni, the final task m the 
Ic-sa desiniblo fta preluniiiniiea or additions to cuiriciiliim for tho diploma, a thesis problem 
an ftrehitcctural cun iciilum , notably such of a practical though momimcntal character 
flciencca ns butnny, hygionc, phyaieg and ciicm- which forma the culmination of the course in 
is try, analytical geometry and the calculus. scion ti fie cotistiuciion, I^Iost of the English 
There ig a wide diveisity of opinion and schools aio evening schools for draftsmen cm- 
praeLicc as to the best methods for the Leaching ployed in ofRcca during the day, and while 
of design, capccifllly aa to tho rclalivo hnpor- the office work thus gives the btudeut a ccitaiu 
fcnnce of imaginative and practical pioblcins nmoimt of practical experience, a large amount 
Tho French system, which la also the basis of of time is also generally devoted to the study 
the systciiia of ino'jb American schools, clinii- iti the school of piaoticnl coiistiuobioii in a vory 
nates nsfar aa possible from the prohlcmg given dotailed mannei, often witli clnssrooin demon- 
out to ho solved by the stiidonls those practical stratiou of the vai'iouh budding trades by e'ipeit 
and uiilitanan cleinonla which ni real practice woikincn in those traded 
so often hamper the freedom nf the designer All this vnnety of tlicoiy nnd practice in ar- 
Thc piograins of tlie&o piobloma icqmrc no chltcctural odiicntjon ig due to the great com- 
figiircd working drasvinga nnd structural dc- plenty of iirehitccture, which hn.g so many 
tails, no enlculation of stTaina and fttresacd, no branches, titid is vclatcjd to bo runny intcTcsia 
minutim of fliio^ and ducts, no congideiatiou of and so mai\y kinds of knowledge that it ih 
cost They aro intended to stimuliito rather impossiblo to iiichido them nil in any schnne of 
fchnn to restrict tho iiunginatioii, nud to give toaching that compriacii only IIugg or four 
the wideab possible scope lor arbsiic Gxpiession, yeaia' work Every eyitem of nrciutectu] nl 
They are uaually of n jnoro or loss inoiuuncntal training ig therefore of neccBSit3'^ a compi omifio, 
charnebor, in order to tram the stiulrnb into a and its leal function can only be to equip the 
due sense of tho possibiliUcg of large cuncep- student with a fund of kiiowleclgc upon which 
UuTig, dignified coinpositioii, and hamonioiia he can snfely base all his latci ncqnisitioiifai 
detail. Particular omphnsig is laid upon the and with n jncthod of work and n habit of 
plan, upon the ligiit bnlnncc anil rtislTibiiLion thought which will enable him in his after piac- 
of paihj tho piopcr hnudliug of ciitmncos, ticc to acquire furthci knowledge nnd skill aucl 
circulation, stairs, and vistns, find nil artistic use those wisely and well It is tlicicforc les« 
and lugicnl CniiolaLion of cxlcsrioi and iuLcuor, the particuluv things ho studies ntvil does m the 
of plan and section and cloy lit 1 on. The theory schools tliap the ivay m which ho is taught 
la that au nrehUcGt so trained will, under tho to study and do them, that oounts. That 
resti'ictiQiis of practical work, still coiiceivo his school does the most foi him winch tinins him 
desigiig in a iiionii mental spirit and upon nitis- best for the needs of fivo and ten years after 
tic lines, while one who has never had this sorb graduation, rather than for meio di'aflamaids 
of training will always dwell on details and work in the years imincdiatcly siicccGdiiiK hig 
Mvmtarum CDiiaiucrabOPS, and bia woik wiii aobooi days 

always lack imagination nnd tho higher aitistic JUngiaml ^In England the theory is that 
qumitiea In gome quarters, both in Praiice oflico woik and academic tiainiiig should ho 
aiiu ctso where, this ictco- la decried, and tUe atii- coincident and cmtiplementary The student 
aent ifl rcijiiircd from tho first to work out enters the office of an architect na an " articled '' 
problems of tlio character winch he iq likely to afcudeiifc oi apprentice for a term usually of 
meet with in ordinary prno lice, niul as nearly fls three years, paying an annual preminin [or 
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that ponod tind receiving such inatruction aa tecturo ja conceived of throughout ng an art, 
Jus chief may give him. As soon ns lie ia able, and ail constructive science as subordinate to 
lie passog the preliminary exnniiiiationa held and flerving the art of design Hence the woilc 
by the Royal Institute of liritish Avcliitcctg in design predominates tliioiighoufc, In Pans 
Ilia fuitliei studies maybe continued during hia the programa of all the problGms for the two 
articled service by iittondancc on evening classes classes leapoctivcly aie issued by the Fiofesaor 
maintained by vaiioiis colleges, boards, and of Theory upon apecified dates the students 
societica {e.g the evening classes of the Arclii- iimlce summary sketches of the proposed aolu- 
Lectural As.iociiition or of the South Kensing- tioiis of thcac problems, to which their subsc- 
toji Schooi of Art); and in time, iiau nil y at the quent elaborations of the design must cssen- 
end of four years, ho in ay go up for the final tially conform Two months aic allowed for 
examination a of the Inatitule, and ngain, after this elaboration, which is worked out under 
a still fiiitlior couise in the Royal Academy frequent criticism from the patron oi nrclntocb- 
classes, he may compete for a gold medal or a muster of the aidicr But quite aa valuable, 
traveling huisaiy or fitudentsliip in its way, aa the patron's inatruction is the 

This systoni la being considerably modified, free and constant inlerclmnge of ciiticism and 
however, by the multiplication of nil-day assistance between the aLuclciita of the n^eZicr, 
courses (c .(7 the Edinbiirgli College of Ait, the cncicns or cldcia " criticucing and instruct- 
the London Uiiivoisiby College School, the iiig tho younger mcn^ who in tuiii assist in the 
Aicliitcctiiral Association day classes) for drafting of the designs of the cldoia The 
gtudents who can nfloid to dispense foi the " rendered '' or el a bo mted diawings arc handed 
time being with office work, having alicady in on it fixed date, publicly exhibited, judged by 
had two or thice years of it, or intending a jury comp osicd or school professors and of pa- 
to take it up after the school course is fin- of aselcctcd list of ofeherff, and " mentions," 

lahcd 13ut in few oi none of the aehoola ''first mcntioiia," and "meclala" are awarded 
does puic design, exemplified in a long seriea to such among them aa seem to deserve it, each 
of piogiessive problems upon ideal programa, award confeiTing a certain nuinbci of "values " 
leceive the emphasis and attention which Similar judgment ia passed upon the work in 
chaiacteiizo tlio French and American sys- freehand drawing in stated competitions In 
teins, noi la academic diaftamniisliip taught addition to thcicgiilar problem competitions, 
nftci' tliQ C'ontincntnl and Ainorican fashion there arc special competitions for incdnls 
On the otiici hand, more Is made of pen draw- and money prizes, m decoration and nrchi tee- 
ing and measuicd drawings of existing monii- ture, such as the Godebceuf, the Clmudr- 
lucnts than anywhere else. - saigues, and the Riir Am^iicain, founded by 

France --In Fiance the young student American gifta, most of these pi jzes Joeing open 
ontoi'8 the Ecole ties Ronii\-j\.i ts oi one of tlie only to Fieiich citizens Filially there is tlio 
provincial schools on passing entrance cxaiiii- annual contest for the Prize of Rome cji G)aml 
iiiiLions 111 the ordcra, di awing, m a them atics, PriJn d* Archilccture The preluninaiy compoti' 
liistory, and modeling, nnd is enrolled in one tioii, open to all Frenchmen, consista of a two 
of the ateliers or studios of a professor in the days' sketch problem, as a result of wlncli the 
scliool or of an outside practitioner, foi the work ten final conipctitois are chosen, wlio woik, 
in (losigii in the " second class ” Upon jpassmg during foui months, upon a new piogram for ii 
examinations in the school in dcsciiptivo ge- largo nnd elaborate building oi gioiip of build- 

omeLiy, stcicotomy, annlytical geometry, and iiigs. The wiiiiicr of tlic First Grand Piize 

construction, and acquiring a ccitain niiinbei of la sent to Rome as a TJciisi'oiuiairc of the Villa 
" valuGfj "ill fro elm ud drawing, modeling, and Medici, where he spends tliruo yeais, followed 

design, lie IS admitted to tho " fir.it class " In hy two years of tiavcl and study in Italy and 

this grade he pursues fui thcr studies in construe- Greece at the expense of tlie government Tins 
tion, biiiUling legislation, and other technical is the higliest honor any student can win It 
blanches and aftci acquiring fiirthei " values " accuics hiin iinjioitant official employment niul 
in drawing and design, he pi op are."? an elaborate confeia lusting distinction upon the winner 1 1 
thesis design with the structural details and is the goal of the cntiie system, and its inflii- 
cngincoi’ing calculations fully woiked out, and ence ia all-important in maintaining tlie classic 
guidiiates with the dipMme du goiwcrtiemanlf traditions of inonuinenba) design in France 

which qiiiilifiea him foi oflicial appointment in The Ecolc Spilcialc d*Aichiicclure, on^ the 
any of tho ninncroiuy govern mental servicog Boulcvaid Montjiarnassc, Paris, is a private 
of communQs, iniinicipiilibiGs, oi depaitments institution, following in part the system of Die 
(counties), oi of tho general government Ecolo dcs Beaux- Aits, hut with moie attention 
XJsuftlly a ccitain amount of office experience to practical details and less emphasis on aca- 
lins been acquired by sporadic engagements demio traditions. Many nreJu tee ts are trniiicd 
dunng the scholastic course in the Erole Cenlrale des Arth el ManiifadureSf 

The distinctive excellence of the French which is really a school of engineering, with 
schooling liog in its system of teaching design incidental architectuial studies Rut tlio gieat 
nnd in tlie admiraldc training which it provides majoiity of the aucceasfuhFrenoh practitioners 
in all forms of artistic tlraftsmanship. Archi- have been trained in the Ecolo dcs Bcnu,x-Arta. 
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VniicA Slnles.— In iliD United States tUo of progiama and tha crUicif^tu of the dc^^igna 
firat orgiinizod school of nrehitcciiirc was that EuccoiSivdy to clitTorciiL ai’cliitocti, 

Dstfibhahcd in Llic Mo^HijacliuJictbs Institute oE of the acliOola ndoj)! the LeiiUx-ArLs Society's 
Tccluujlogy. Under the diiection of Profeasor problems, which thua provide rui intei scholastic 
IVilliniTi II. Ware of Boston, in JB66. Thia cniiilniion m place of the Raiisiaii and Cohini" 
was followed by Urn oigauUalion of a course in biuii aystem of intcr-iitelici ciniilation within 
arclutccturo at Cornell Univoiaity under Pio- the .scliool. 

fessor Charles Jlubcock a few ycara later, and Nearly all the schools rcciiiiio a graduating 
soon RClftrwavcU by the opeuiiig of a aimllai thcfiia design of aOTue importance Some sclioola 
course in the Illinois State Industrial Univer- i'C(|iiiro .summer vacation work. Columbia tc- 
aity ab ChnmpaiRW by Professor N, ClilToid quires ovciy sLiidcnb to do at loaab one moiitli'a 

Kicker III 1 sat Pi ofesflor ^Viire wna called to office Avork and one dcaign m each aiiminor 

Columbia College (now Coluiubm Univciaiby) vacation 

to eatftblibli a depaitmoiit of arelntcetiirG in the SgvoyhI uf the achoola offcv for coTOpcbition 
tGchmcid school, then known as the School of among their graduates prize scholarships for 
lilinca, aiul not lone after a flimilar dopai liiicnt foreign travel and study. Not only Uio ^viniicra 
Avns started in tiie Uinvaaity of Penusyivnnia. of these, but wwwy oLlicia, gi’acUiatca or atudciUa 
iVifchin the past 20 ycais, Ilarvnid Umveraity, who Imveapcnt two orthice years in fin Ameri- 
Syracuse Uiiivcrbifcy, the Univcisity of Cnli- can school Avith out giatlualing, do a'o to from tivo 
fonua, Washington Uiuvcraity at St Louis, to four or even five or six ycnrfl to study m 

George Woahmgton University at Washington, Pans at the Ecolo, often Avith a view to winning 

U,G,, McGill tlmverslLy at T^lontrcal, Canada, the dipMmG du goimt cement This seems to bo 

Miehigau UuivcralLy, Tiilanc TJnlvcraity at a waateful course' after four yenra iii Uia 
Now OricQiis, nnd BO vcifll important technicttl Amciican school, tAvo ycais in Paris — nob 
schools havo catnblislicd more or lets complete necessarily as a registered student in tho 
coiiraei m nrchiLcciuic Tho Society of Beaux- Ecolc — should suflicc for acquiring the best 
Arts Arcliitccta of America has also cstab' pnit of the French training^ — the Ficnch 
lished an impurlnut systotn of eompotiiions in cnticiani, environment,^ and inminei of nltack 
design in two classes, " 13 '' and "A,'' nffcoi' tho and study of problems in design, — and a year 
inoucl of tho French Ecole eompotitiona, bub op tAvo of tiiLvel in Italy nnd other Euiopcan 
it docs nob maintain any Bchool, propci'ly cciiteia of art, to study the gicat luoniiiiieiiLs of 
spcfthlng ^ architecture, ahoiild aupply tliQ further culLiiro 

In Iho majority of Amcnenn schools of aTchi- and information most needed \>y liio Amen can 
teoture a modification of tho French syetem practitioner 

prevails. Tho student passes examinations for Office training and expel icncc in the propa- 
adiiURsion, approximalely equivalent to those ration of Avorking di aAVinga and in the innu- 
for ndimaaioii to Iho II A. or cqUcrg coiiifle, and iiiGrablc details of eonatuicUou and superiu- 
puiaiica for four years a cuidGulum wlucK tcndeiice are usually acquired by tlio Ainonc an 
combiiica locUiic coursca and Tccilfttiona m fltudcnb after leaving the school Onlynaiuall 
the inathcmaUca, acionce, theory, and history part of thia Irnimiig can be ndvanLagcoiisly 
of tlio art, Avith deaf ting-room work oii pi oh- provided m n. BChool, anti thm faiily avcJI 
Jems in design and in freehand drawing The gwen in iho larger achoola in the United Stales 
cl'HSroom courses coyer iniithciniitica Lhrougii and Canada In some eases tlio student entcia 
the cnlculua, niGchnnic.q, graphicnl fitnticg, and the school nftci a ycai or two of office ex pen- 
Btrcngtli of matciials; eliadca micl shadoAvs, cnee, and ninny flehool a admit office draftsmen 
perspective. dG^criptivc geometry and fitcrcoL- as special or nonmatnculated studentg. Most 
oiny; the liiatorj' of archilcetuic; ihc theory of tho schools coiifei on their graduates Llie 
of design and clecoiation; specifications, biiihb degioe of Kachcloi of Science] Iavo oi tine c that 
ing conslmclioTi and coutracls, nnd m many of Bachelor of Arahitcclure. Columbia Uiii- 
CGscs, pliysica, chemistry, iiotany and geology, versity gives the degree of liacliclor of Ai’chi- 
JiygiOiia and sanitation, French, mid German^ tectuio only to atuJeuLa who cntci with two 
TJic work III design is generally patterned after complete yeais of colloginto or scientific school 
tho French in Hie form of the program and the study to their ei'odit’ a Pi'ofcSaioiial Cci Lificate 
Kind of prescalftMoR and draflsmanslup le- ia given to graduates who have cnLcAcd Avitb 
lured, ami m several eases the profeaaoi* of only a ficcondary flchool training, 
design IS 0. FicueUninn, liul i\> only one school, Tho tendency in the United Slates is toAvard 
that of Columbia tr 111 vci SI ty, is there more than a cons ban Hy higher nnd more exacting tininiiig 
oiiG In tins school there are throe, each for the nrcliitcct, and the profession la eomiiig 

uilli its oAvn supervisor or supci visors, provid- more and more into llio Imiida oI hiehly cdu- 
lug the stiniulufl of friendly cniiiliiLion within catod practitioners. Probably the weakest 

Iho school which the single atelier sy atom lacks, featiiro of the American sclioola is in their fob 

and Aviucli la so important an element in the loAving Froueb aendomic models too closely in 

fliicce.ss of the Paris system, Ab Harvard design and dTaftamaiiship, but there ia little 

University monotony and naprowiicss of tcncli- doubt Hint lime AVill bring greater independGiico 
Ing are aveuled by mlrviB.tiiig the proparnLion and a healthy origiriality more m accord with 
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ARCHITECTURE, SCHOOL —School nrehi- 
tocUiro of to-day is the product; of educational 
development and of educational faitln Natu- 
inlly, then, if there arc cdiicntional romnanta 
olingiiig to our thcoiica, we may c\pect to find 
ai'chiLoctural romnniita {o concapond The 
school, ag wc now know it, had its brgiuixings 
in cGclcsia.'^tieism, and caiiiea thcoreLicnl rem- 
nanta winch enn be imilerstood only by reference 
to lis beginnings Schoolhousca gicw out of 
cimrcii buildings, and aie yet often burdened 
with remnants winch can bo interpreted and 
made clear only by reference to their origin. 
Ail the old churches, mid most of the new onesp 
liLWc spires oi great towcis. Nearly all sehool- 
honsca of any aizo built 25 oi more yeai^ ngo 
in this country likewise bear tins architec- 
tural feature Schoolhousca of the modern 
era were first built lu cliuiehyaida or near to 
til cm, and a amali pait of the meagei room 
given to the cliurcli wng doled out to the school 
^Vliilc the schoolbouse na n public building is 
no langci attached to the church, the sixe of 
the lot still Cells the story of this part of its 
hciitfigc In tlio churches and early aclioola. 
the pi’icat- teacher spoko ea: cnthedia, the fixed 
plat lor ms in giaminar schools arc icmuauta of 
these. Churches wcie for tho moat part cold 
and daikj and gloomy within, the curly schools 
were their conn terp arts m these respects, and 
many of alike kind ar eycLin evidence Churches 
were built ou the theory that the congregation 
had little to do but to attend regularly, listen 
attentively, and keep still, Hence the win- 
dows ^YClc not piimaTiiy designctl to ^\vc 
adequate liglit for either reading or writing; 
school buildings inherited not only the shape 
of their ivindow^ bub tho position and i dative 
of them The bonehefl, wKcio any wci*e 


supplied in the early cliiirches, were made to 
suit adults, tlie aehoolg are just now getting 
rid of such. The old chuiclies had no ndequate 
means of vcntilalion or healing, the stiugglo 
to meet these ncccagitics ui our schools aLiU 
continiics. And so in many other w^aya tlic car- 
maika of church nicliitceliirc aic still clinging 
to oiir school biiildiiigfi, flcspite the fact tlmt 
many of thescfcatuics arc not only useless now, 
but never were iircdcd in schools But the Inst 
quarter of a century Ims hccii groat progress in 
school niclutectiirc, mainly na a result of n cor- 
icaponding development iii cducntioiicil theory 
and practice Modem school buildings aie, 
ingide and out, rapidly taking a foiin ivhich 
Ilia to ly docs not duplicate As has been siig- 
gcatcil, it U yet a dilUculL problem in many rttvls 
of our country to get lid of the useless tradi- 
tions, espcciriUy the towers j but they arc, 
generally apcaking, iiipidly disappearing. 

In the following discuasLona and auggestioua 
concerning school buildings the purpose is to 
conaidcr somewhat bnefly the roquiioineiUs 
of school bvuldinga for convenicncoj health, 
safely and goncial educational fitness, fioin 
tho point of view of the practical schoolmar 
rather than of tlic pro/c&uonnl architect. 

Building lilatmals — At present the begin- 
ning of a moveineut for the use of more pei- 
maiicnt materials in school buildings is increas- 
ingly appaicnt Earthquakes and disnatioua 
firca have made it clear that in the long run 
permanent firepioof buildings aro far cheaper 
than those built of wood, or of brick, st^ne, or 
wood combined. With a well-dofinccl move- 
ment throughout the coiintiy in favoi of the 
isauance and sale of long-Lnue bonds, to bear 
the cost of construction, a community has a 
questionjihlc light to use such money to build 
school build higa of a perishable mate] ini and 
cKpftGt a fwtuve generation, to join lu paym''nt for 
them or course there nre many aides to thn 
qiication; hut the one here pointed out is not 
always in the mind of those who use the money 
of a futvue geuciatiou This, however, la not 
the most iinpoitnnt question at lasiio in the use 
of itintorittls for the construction of public 
buiklinga. The United States govcrnrneiit 
huilda all its public huildingSi for pcviuancucy, 
niul aafeby from fiics and nnluinl disastcig of 
every sort, nnd ns a icsiilt spends notlniig for 
insurance, next to nothing for repairing damages 
caused by the elements, and a very svnaU per 
cent for repairs All the government buildings 
came out of the San Einncisco cmtliqimke and 
fire with very little damage, while wreckage 
and dianatci appeared on every side. Make 
good foundations, the best possible, use good 
materials, the beat obtainable, pcimit none 
but the best of workmen to build, employ 
safe forma of conatvuction, insist that the work 
be done exactly nccordiiig to specifications, and 
there is littlo dangoi These were the lessons 
learned in San Frnnrisco, hut tlic}^ cost many 
hves and Imudreda oi mdliona of dollar a 
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’Well'biiilt wooden Bchoolhousea on good 
fovniklalions, those which leivch down to bed 
rock, or undisturbed goHcI clay, will stand 
cnrfchqiinkc ahocks, but arc nhvays m danger 
of being destroyed by fire. They aic expensive 
lo keep in good condition find not infiequcntly 
are allowed to look iiiUicly for lack of paint, or 
needed repairs. They nrc hot in .sn miner and 
cold iu \YinLcT, even under the best inetUoda of 
con at rue lion A veiy large pDiccntflgc of them 
are in Lime consume il by firCj and this ptreen- 
tngc is pi'oljnbly ns liigli now ns nt any other 
tune, for Inborn to lies and elcctiic wiring have 
added fuel to tliGllnme. ltfieenii,piobnblo that 
that period in the luiiiied niid rapid develop- 
incut when there was neither time nor money 
to build inoic pcrinniient buddings has nearly 
yiaascd uway, There has been n sudden burst 
into the age of cement and ateel construction, 
and this gives promise ol safer and saner iho 
of public moiiey for school buildings, A few 
ycars^ more experience in working with cement 
niid steel framing will make it pos'^iblo to insist 
on fireproof construction for all Inrge or even 
Tnediuiu-skGd school buildings. There can lie 
no doubt that even now wdieic the burden of 



a mortgage is placed on future citizens to help 
to pny Cor the conatruction and equipment of 
school buddings, this is the only juat and safe 
thing to do iiiick bnildinga i>efc on damp- 
proofed concictc foundations me durable if 
the liricka arc well made and the mortar of high 
grade, But brick buildings when unsupported 
by feted frfimcH aio rcndily broken in o/irth- 
qwakes, hccomc vety damp u\ I’MUy weather 
or in a moist climate, and are suflicicntly poioua 
to allow strong winds to drive air through tlie 
walls It is possible, of course, to treat brick 
w Jill a with wateiproofiiig matennla ao ns Lo 
largely eliminate tliocITcctg of driving raiiia and 
sLiong cuiicnls of winds, but the general lack 
of knowledge ii\ the use of such materinl& and 
tliG expoiiao thus mcuiiod operate to prevent 
much from being clone in this direction. ^YhL:n 
the best bricks nro used, put together by high- 
grade workmen, with cemont mortar, and water- 
proofing material is applied, brick buildinga cost 
nearly as much as reinforced coiicrote. Stone 
buildinga ate Eciicrally moi’G expensivG tlmu 
those using any other kind of material because 
of the di!Ro\dty of gcbtmg dufabto atono and 
the expense of preparing and of handling such 
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material It accma then that the most proiii' 
lamg mntcnal for use in school biiilclmgs is re- 
enforced concrete. Such buildinga arc rondiiy 
made safe from fives, atoi’m.s, anti caitlioimkcs, 
arc waim m -winloi, cool in summer, and when 
curefully consLnieLcd aic fico from moiatuic 
and the troubles caused by cold winds. Tlicy 
will last indcrnutely and Ijccomc stronger 
with age They will soon sua^c bhcir cost m 
reduced insurance, fuel bills, and the expense 
incidenl to ic pairs, It secins entirely probable 
in view of such methods na ^fr Robeit Aiken 
(see " jNionolithic CoiicioLc Wall Biuldiiips — 
McLliods, Cons bine Lion, and Cost,” Pi occeding.^ of 
the Js^ahonnl Association of Cefneiil l/^ers, 1900, 
pp S3 fl ), Edison, and othera arc using, that 
lb will not he long iiiUil rccufoiced coiicicto 
jjuil (lings will cost less Limn Tiist-class wooden 
construction, and that brick and &tone will be 
used much less extensively than at proheiiL. 
In those comiminities where workmen have 
leal lied to handle conci'otc, even under present 
concliLions, ib seems tlmt a thoioiigldy well- 
built wooden building ur a buck buililiiig made 
of first-class materials thioiiglioiit ami built 
by skilled workmen is neaily or quite iiis ex- 


”1 pensive aa one well bmit of reenforced concrete, 

’ (Cf Knapp, '*The Construction and Coat of 
Small Concrete Houses,^' Proc Nat Ass'n Ce- 
ment Users, 1009, pp. 204 ff ) The growing sim- 
licity in the outward form of modern school 
uildinga suggeata a, type which would readily 
lend itself to the use of the latter material 
One present difhoiilby seems to be that the artiab- 
arclntcct doca not yet know how to handle con- 
crete to the best advantage This is not s trail go, 
□r to be woiideicd at iii the loust. Time 
will give greater nssiirancc ^'iiinlly it must bo 
rcmcmbcied that wood is incieflsingly expens iA"c, 
ceinoiit less and less expensive as its manufac- 
ture la better understood. 

Types of School Buddings — Fiom a non- 
technical aichitectural point of vlG^y, several 
now types of achoolhomea avo in piocoss of 
development m this countiy, while at the same 
time in isolated places older forms aic still re- 
tained. Fioiii a recent critical study of I Hin- 
di cds of school biuklmgg both old and new 
fioin all parts of the country, the following sug- 
gestions relative to present condi lions seem 
worthy of iccoid, — 

1, The old form of achoolliouso bearing an 
incongruoua and iniportincnt tower is lapidiy 
disappefli'liig, though horna new and expensive 
buildings ictaiii this remnant of ecclcsiabticisin 
These remnniita have clung IcnaciDUHly, and 
in many places arc V(sry liai'ct to get rid of 
Some few modern Architcclsi have used small 
towers on school buildings with good tasLc, but 
others aic not only W'Aiitiiig the public nionc}^ 
by the con li nuance of aucli feuturesa, but .shock- 
ing all sense of piopricty and at the sainc Lime 
introducing danger without compensation, For 
towers ftie dangcroua in sLoiina, and in mnciy- 
nino eases oiib of a huiidicd are w^oifiG than use- 
less nt all limes 

2, In the old form of school buildings windows 
Avcic hivaiiably found on three Hides of n schooh 
room, if ib wcie possible to so place tlioni This 
too IS passing, and uiiilalenil lighting even in a 
one-room building will soon bo leqmrod oven 
by legal cnaclincnls ‘Uiiilatcial lighLing luis 
introduced some aiehitccLiiral tlifliculLies vliich 
have been haid to ovcrconio, but these are now 
being mastered, and ns a icsiilt a new typo of 
contatriiction has dcvclo])ed to mccL hygienic 
requirements in this legard. 

a. Until within a veiy lew yoais one of the 
most difficult and expeiisii'c paila of a largo 
school building was the loof with its heavy 
timbers and its irrcgulaiiLiea of proportion A 
new type willi a fiat 1 oof is making rapid head- 
way, and in the main shows bcttci lines limn its 
predecessor. It is inlcicsling to note that tins 
feature has been adopted from hiisincsg houses, 
and to tliosc who can lead between the lines ib 
will suggest a significant change iii Lho educa- 
tional fnith of the preaenb, 

4 The fao-callcd mis.sioii style of architeefcuro 
IS well adapted to small or medium-aized school 
buildings of oim, oi even t^vo stones in height, 
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find in Mie far West and soublnvcst is alioiving a 
decided iiifl lienee on the form of fche^ neWttr 
saliool buildings. Tliia iype of building rc- 
qiinea amijlc apacD for coiu’ts niid cloisleia, or 
covered iifisaagowiiya nlotig llio court, and la 
moat effcclivc m one-story buildings constructed 
of ceinoiit covered by ii ccunimi a Lively Hat roof 
of red tiles IV i 111 broad caves Eiulcliiigs of tins 
type blend well wiHi the biowna and greens 
nllei'nately doininant iii these acefciona of our 
couiilryj and from tlm strictly architeotiiial 
point of view, this type gives pioiniso of a 
welcome reliel from tlie almost fcatiirelc/ba 
form of usual aelioalliouse construction, 

5 The "ir' or *‘E'' type of buildings la 
especially aclnp table to city conditions whci'o 
laigc buildings must bo erected on small lots 
and in the iioigliborhood of tall biisincss blocks, 
dusty and noisy strccta, Tlicsp forms give 
opportiiiii ties forbcLtci use of tlie light avflilftblc. 
shield the clatarooiiig Lo a degree from noise and 
diiatj and furnish some court space (ivniliiblo 
for n pen-air oxci'ciac York City has used 

these t^'pes to good DiTcGfc, and other large cities 
liiLvc not been blow in taking ndvimtagc of the 
suggestions alToi ded. ThcHO types are especially 
liclpful whcio a lob must be used which fncoa 
broad side lo tlic north and south. These 
forms arc also well adapted, where space pci- 
mlls, to oiilnrgenicnts without destroying the 
unity of tlio^ building. 

0. Thcio i,^ ft dislincfc tendency oLscrvablo 
to construct buildings for manual tiainiiig 
high schoolg on the factor^'’ plan, as may be oh- 
BOi’viJd ni the great Albeit G Lane Tcchnicnl 
Scliool in CiiicAgo Thm is a short-sighlccl 
policy, and if continued will rcacb against .sueh 
soliools to iimke them mere triulc acliooia, 
Naturally, biiilding'i designed cspcoinlly for Iho 
inftiuud arts iniiit Iiavo a coiiatruclion which 
will be siiitftblc to Iheir purpose, but theic la 
more need, rather tlian Jesfj, to make such 
buildings outwardly and inwardly a time live 
It la to be hoped that everywhere build inga 
designed for bUch work will in the fuLm e be built 
by iirchileets who believe in the dignity of 
Inboi and in the great valiio of good taste for 
all clft'^ses of American cilijicns. 

Fanudatwm. — In the construction of foim- 
diiiiGiis for school biiLldiufis tliure are certain 
spec I fie icqiureinciits which deseivc special 
nltonlioii — 

1 Foiindftliona ought to be so comstiuctecl 
as to prevent moist me froni ii.sing to tlie upper 
walls on account of the force of cnpilhiry at Ira c- 
tioii A school btiihling la insanitary when 
the \valls Arc damp, for Lju* reason that by tlie 
evaporation of tlua inQiatiii'c, tlie walla arc 
left colcl, and the air in the rPoiii is containinatcd 
by such inoisUirc. 

2. Dry walls are iieccaaary lo prevent black 
boards fiom sweadiig and the walla from tlis- 
colon ng 

a. If wooden joists are used, they will quickly 
Kit when in ccmtncL with dump walls, and thiis 


endanger the Hnfety of the building In those 
sections of the coiintiy whoio irrigation ia 
general and the giound water line is thcicby 
brought near the surface of the ground, or 
when school buildings arc located on water- 
soaked ground, poious fouiuljitioii walls have 
proved cspcciuUy dangerous or uiiliygjciiic. 

4. All foundation walls should thoicfoic bo 
rendered clamp-] iroof on the outside below the 
giound line, and also in cros^ section a short 
dislniicc above Liic ground or immediately 
below the water table There have been a 
number of methods devised for bioakmg this 
capillarity, but peihnps the best noiv known 
consists in incoipomting lu the wall just below 
thewiitoi table a lft 3 ^cr of Portland ccmcnb and 
n good mmlity of eaiul in the propoitioii of 1. f 
or If. This layer need not be uioro than two 
□r three indies Llnck to get le&ults Nntu rally 
a layer so thick would be ini prnc tie able or land- 
visablo in a brick iv all, and tins may be ovor- 
come by several thinner layers of mortiir, In 
ccmcnb wftlls this clifTiculty will not nrisc. 
A layer of slate cfticfully set in rich cement 
moTtur rendeis a wall impcimeable to rising 
water, hut there is some danger of cmahiiig this 
nintennl in heavy walls Ilowcvcr, it has been 
used with good cflect nnd witli no apparent 
icsulliiig ueftknesa. 

Nfttuinlly, tlie whole fioci'et of waterproofing 
coiiei.9ts in completely filling the voids in tlio 
mntpiiala used Hence thorough mixing bc^ 
foio applying and a good slinking or troweling 
together wlieii applj'iug will tiid. The Syl^ ester 
Piocciss la made by using ‘^onc pait ccinont to 
21 parts of sand and adding tlicicfco :f of a 
pound of i)iilrcTi?,od nhim (diy) to each cubic 
foot of amid, nil of which was mixed diy, then 
the proper ftmoiint of wntei wjuch hag 
been dissolved about f of a puiiiid of soft soap 
to the gallon of wfttci — was added, nnd the 
mixing thoroughly completed " {Sco Taylor 
nnd Thompson, Conareie, Plain and Rcinfojced, 
p. 42J ) 

The Com mitten appointed by the Kniional 
A'^socialion of Cement Uaora icpoiL that, 
*'No chniculty is experienced in a cnrchilly 
conducted laboratory in obtaining waterproof 
niorliua in such lean propoitiou? ns one part of 
cement to foiii of Band There is no excuse 
foi fftiliiic vhen n fniilj^ gindcd nntuinl sand 
IS used with leniiei mortars, confirming Lhe fact 
Hint the nccesaity of waterproofing ticatineiib 
with ordinary field concieto iiiixturcs is due 
eithcv to the use of poor materials, or to poor 
proportioning or bad liniidliiig, or to all of these 
combined" (See Report of Com. on Water 
Pioofiiig Mnteruih, An, Repojl Pioc Avi Soc. 
for Tesluig MatmalSt 1000, p. 292.) 

6. It ia acnrccly necessary to add that founda- 
tions should rest on solid rock or firm clay well 
below the ‘basement floor Eiit earthquakes 
seem to be increasingly comniDn these latter 
days, and they arc likely to occui at any time 
nnd in nil parts of the country. Good founda- 
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tlons n.Tc ubaolutcly Dagcntifil to iDsnro Bfticty 
m those paifca of the country where these disturb- 
ancea arc moat common, for while a building 
may stand, chimneya aro easily broken, and 
when crasliing througli a building are likely to 
cause serious damage, not to mention tbc 
possible loss of life, if the school alioulcl bo 
in aesaiou. 

G. It is thoicforc ndviaablc m buildings using 
any kind of material for tlio aiiporabruoturc to 
use coiicictc for the basement walls, to set these 
firmly, nnd render them proof agninat the rise 
of ground water fioni the sides or the ground be- 
low fcho walla 

Basemejils — ^All modern aclioolhouses prop- 
el ly jilarcd and hygienicnlly cona true ted Bhould 
have baacinents. The noep^aity oF basement 
room for school bmldinga has developed to meet 
the dcmaiida of modem methods of heating, 
ventilation, and genoial aanitabioii, though there 
arc iiQ^r many other uses which this part of tho 
Bchool bmidmg aubsevvea. The basement of a 
acliool Iniilding deaeivea a great deni of careful 
planning iii order to render it both hygienic and 
acrviccablc In the first plnco, the depth of the 
excavation will depend on the nature of the soil, 
topographical features of tho neigh boi hand, 
the rcqiiii'cmorit^ for ample light, and the size 
find height of the biiilcliiig, IVhun it becomes 
necessary to locate n school building on ground 
as low 01 lower than that uiita immediate envi- 
ron men b, it is evident, unless an ample and com- 
plete system of under-el rain age cnii bo readily 
constructed, tliab a basement floor must be 
vciy little, if at all, below the auvruGo of the 

round. When a more foitunatc location can 

e had where the natural drainage is away from 
the liuiirting, it is perfectly safe to drop a base- 
ment floor 3 or 1 feet below the i^iiiface 
of the ground, if ineanwliile the form of con- 
atiuctioii will permit of ample window siiiface, 
complete drainage, and safe flower connections 
The baaemeut looin shauUl be at 100*31 10 feet 
high in the clear to properly accommodate the 
he Ji ting and vciUilaling plant and also to insiiro 
ample light, room, and ventilation. It is often 
almost unpeiative in small buildings of two or 
moio stories in lioight to drop the basement 
floor into the ground ns low as permissible in 
aider to get good proportion, but in large 
buildings bins la not necessary, and frequently 
inadvisable for the sake of proportion. lienee, 
it IS evident that each basement mush he plnnnea 
not only to suit tho location selected, but also to 
meet the icquii'cinciita of proportion in the 
flupci itriicLurc Under some condition *4 much 
relief from what would otherwise result in un- 
satiafacbory proportion can be obtained by 
luihcions use ol terraemg. 

In the next place, a basement whose floor 
lino is 3 or 4 feet below tlic level of the ground 
oiiglit to have as few snhd luiuw cioss walls aa 
safety of cons true bion and duo privacy or Lsolntion 
of the vavioua couvculoucca Will permit Many 
times piers and benins or arclica may take the 


place of solid supporting cross walls, thereby giv- 
ing opportunity for bcttei lighting, bottei vcnli- 
Ifttioii, ftiid bettor general snnitation A buse- 
incnt chopped up i nto dark and almost inacccssi- 
ble rooms is likely to be not onl}'^ iiisauitaiy, bub 
very unhandy and ineouvemewt It la esaen- 
tiai that bnsonients receive abundance of liglit 
and from any" and every quarter po^&iblc, and 
they need na much cliicct aiinsliine ns can be 
admitted. Tlic question of the location and 
size of basement -windows is a matter of gicnl 
importance both for the sake of sfcicngtli nnd 
eaiiihntioii Tho usiinl danger comes from 
making the \yiiidoM’a too smallj and thus by 
reason of tho interference of thick walls only a 
limited amount of direct sunshine can eiUer. 
The floors of baaeinpiiig should be impervious 
to ground lur, and ns ficc fiom moisture ns possi- 
ble It has liccii found that if a thick strong 
baso of cement cni’efiilly leveled and thoroughly 
act is coated with a good layer of hnid asplinl- 
tum evenly applied, it will furmsh good pro- 
tection against the use of ground air The 
diiTiciiltica with the use of asphaltiiin nic that 
it nbsoiba much of the light, nnd is influenced 
by fire or heat about the fiuiincea When a 
liDaemcnt i& thoiougldy and safely gumded 
from the giomul water by salisfaclory iindci- 
drainage, much giound air that would press foi 
entrance through a basement flooi would es- 
cape throligli such drama lind the porous fcoii 
nil about the dinina, nnd hence under these 
conditions a fiolid well-finished cement floor is 
entirely Batialactory. Tina, howovci, only on 
condition llmL the llooia above aic very tight, 
and special ventilating sLaclts lead fioin the 
basement to llie outei air above the building 

The walla of a bosement fcViuuld be Mned 
wjtli white cnnmclcd brick or white glared 
cal then tiles These give a clean surface, 
nbsoib no light, aio easily kept clean, and are 
altogclhor acceptable hi enmll to iiiecliiiin- 
R\ 7 .ed bgUoqI luiilduiga the basement offers on 
the whole tlic best location for lulrincs niul 
niinals. There aic some objections to loeaLiiig 
lliGsc necessities in a hnseiiieiit, luit ivlien due 
procautions arc tnkoii to secure good liglit, good 
and safe ventilation, and sntiafaeioi'y plumbing, 
this location has piov^cd saLisfacLory, ospecinlly 
foi giaminni schools In large bnihliiigs for 
both clemoiUary and high seliools, additional 
piovisiQiis foi hiliincs niiisl be inadc on the 
main floors, In high seliool buihlings of inoie 
than two stories the picvAiling custom, and one 
that should commend itself to all cominunitic.s, 
la to diafciibntc these nor cssi lies and place tliem 
on the main floors Tliis method snve.s Lime, 
picveiit.s congcsUoii on staiiwaya and in liQlla, 
imd with good planning pcTinila of piivacy and 
safe ventilation. 

Bflgcinont.s wdieii well plnunofl and vycli 
lighted alToid good spneu for manual training 
woik in both wood nnd non. These rooms 
supply conveuient and safe sloiago foi matcrmls, 
and, on llio whole, opciate to pi event more 
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diaturbaucca from aucli work than when done escape through them It is also a ncedlcas en- 
in any other part o£ a building penac to fill the cxcavatiow Ioy tins drwn 'with 

Aa auegestocl above, where a heating syatem coaisc gravel or broken stone, for the water 
la installed for o single buildiWR, whether a hot cuter ing the tiles is nil, or ncaily all, fotcctl up 
air furnace, gtoam, or hot water coils arc used, from below it Ib is well, howcvoi, to cover 
the beat place to locate blic CnrnaccB oi boileia these tilea with a Jew uiclica of coarse gravel or 
13 in the basement 'riiis mclhod is followed broken stone, esnccinlly if the ami is sanely, to 
almost univcraally, except wheic groups of ]]icvGnt nny acdiiuciit fioin filtciing tlnough 
buildings aio aulHcicntly near each other so the joints The lost of the dilch cnii be /Hied 
tlmb one central steam oi liot water idftiit can with tlio earth taken from it. All cave? .spoil La 
be made to supply all of tho various buildings, should tci minute at the ground line in acwor 
All mncliincry for puiposea of plcinim vciililfl- lilcS caicfnlly ccinobtccl togctlicr. so that all 
lion are be'ib pincod in the biiscmcnt of the the Yfntcv fihccl from the loof wonUl bo carried 
building tlicy arc designed to facrvc Hence, awny fiom the building, If this la not done, 
nil the fciiuircmenls needed must he wioughb it will he aluiogt impaafjiblc to pi event watei- 
oii tin tho pliins foi a base incnt before construe- soaked basement wiiUs and the troubles inci- 
tinn beglug Tina point it is necessary to men- dent tlicrcto. 

tioii because many arcJiitccts give fur Ic^a Classrooms . — Tho clussiooin has been 
study to the linsemeiit pinna than they doaerve, rightly called the miit of a school building All 
aiul wlicn the time comes for plneiiig funs, veil- otiici’ parts of tho building arc subsidiary to 
tilatmg (iijcts, and heating apparatus, serious this unit The size, shape, and coiistiuclioii of 
and almost msiipovable dilliuiiUics arc Ire- a classroom aic tliDrcfoici mntteis of pviniaiy 
qiiently cnirouutcipd. Again in small oi avei- importance llefoie any dchiiito plaiihS ran be 
age Bivicd school bmhlinga the bnscinenfc nffords tliawn for a achool budding, the numbci, si«o, 

a good location for sliowci baths Tliig loca- and Jorin of thcfco units must be detenu mod 

tmu brings them ww tho most couvemeut Far elemcuLu-iy schonls, it is generally cqu- 
soiirccs for lirabng theivatei, and lenders the ceded that a loom 32 feet long, 24 feet wide, 

I’cipiibite plumbing simpler and hence 1 g,^s and 12^ feet high in the elcm, appio\iinale.i the 

cxpciiKivo III Ini'gQ high HchoolUj baths can dimcusioua dcinaiulcd by a uindci u olcniciilfiLy 
be inoic conveniently distiilnited to the vni ions cingsroom. The following ilmihoiis aie given 
doors. Taking into account nil of the ahovc for Ihege dimensions — 
suggestions, — and ninny othcr^i will be obvious, (o) No child faliouhl be at a giciitci distance 
— it docs nob .seem in the least an exaggeration llinii 30 feet from fchciilackbonul aL the tcachei's 
to siiy LliiU the basements of oiir modern school end of the room This demand niiscs fioin 
bwldiwgs \\\e eWmewta w \{ w c.hv\d is Kwllwv xemoved tvoiw 

ficliool arch 1 toe till c, and deserve most thought- this board, it makes it difRcult fur him icndily 
ful consideration and easily to sec the written direct ions placed 

Di (linage --All aoliool huiltlings, ns fitaLed thereon by Iho teacher 
olsewhoio, sliould be located on ground Inglier (b) Some child icii find it cliificult to hem 
tliiui that in tlin immediate neighborhood, and what the toiLcbci say.*;, oven nhou Bpcnkiiig 
then imdcii'-duiiuod so that there will neither clearly and with good tones, wiiou they ore 
be any pressure of wntcr from below the floor moic than 28 or 30 feet from her. Hut ilio 
of the bascnioiU, or upon the foundation walls difHciilly is i,till more appiirciit when n Icaclier 
Uulis-i thi^j is done, it is almoiit nn imposaibiUby hna a weak voice, and tiic quality of hot vou'e 
in rainy weather Lo prevent watei from hienk- has no gioat cniiyiiig power. It i.s very tiie- 
iiig tliiQugh a cement floor, or iit least from Bomc for nny one to sLuve to hsLen, aiul since 
keemiig Llic babDinciit walls and floors damp nnd children imturally hear less acciirntol}^ tlmu 
cold, iiiul also to prevent the entrance of adnit.s and uitciprct what they hear inoi'o 
ground un at all times Generally ipcakiiig, slowly, the impoitiiiicG of this rcquireiiicnt is 
it is Hot expensive tlioroiighl 3 " to diain the still more iippaiciit Bad fepellnig, faiillj'^ pi o- 
grouLul about a school biuldmg, for the work nuiicktioiia, mul misiiiulcrstamlings are often 
does nob of Lon lequiic skilled labor, mul com- duo to the inability of chilclicn lo hear well 
iiioii earthen tiles, sucli asfiiriners use m undei- Hence the siac of tho clussioom must be acl- 
ilraiiiiiig their land, aio perfectly satisfactory justed to prevent these troubles The fnLigue 
for this purpose Tins tlvtun, hosvevcr, must aiismg from the stmiu of trying to hear is not 
have a good free outlet, ought to ho laid on all only annoying and wasteful of cnoigy, Init it 
aulea of_ Iho building about 6 feet outside the is the souvee of cmcltfas nttmitiou. 
foundation Willis, and xvcil below the level of the {c) The width of a classroom sliould iicvci 
f DO Ling foi the walls. If this plnii is followed, Lc more Ilian twice the height of the top of 
there is no need for drama uiulci any part of the windows from the floor Tliis vcqiii rein cut 
the building. Those directly coiincclcd w'llh is iieccssaTj-^ on account of the fact that the 
sewers hIiouUI be placed on the outside when cvci further from the windows a child is seated, the 
possible. It is of course ossenLial foi tile less favorable is the light A moment's thought 
dnuna to Tcinmn uncomcntcil at the jonitsi, in xviU suffice to iiiakc iL clear lo any one that iho 
oidei that Llio giemul water may enter and amount of light that xvill fall on the books or 
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writing material on tlmao dcaka fiirtlicst I’c- 
moYGcl Croiu the wuitlowa m much diinuiialicd 
because of the fact that most of the rays of light 
entering fioin the top of tlie windows cannot 
rench nciobs the room, and also that those 
which do fio, sfciikc at na unfavoiablc angle for 
reflection to the cyea of the pupils so situated 
The gi'cater the amount of aky visible by any 
pupil seated nt hia dc^k, the stronger and inoic 
satisfactory will LIio light be, provided, of course, 
that the windows face in the propei direction 
HTii\ are not loo \ow. Thm eSurc, since nniialoxaV 
lighting IS much to ho pi of erred, and since it 
IS raiely advisable to miilcc the ccilinga higher 
than 121 feet above the floor, classrooms should 
not be more than 3t feet wide Iiuleod, ninny 
authorities set the width limit at a smaller 
/iguro. (fO The height of the ceiling above the 
flooi should laioly be gi eater than 121 feel 
The icasons for this (lomaiul nrc the following’ — 
(1) Every foot ubclesHly a<ldcd to the height 
of a school building naoic tliiin proportionately 
increases the coal of the building, for with an 
incrensG in the height of the walls, sbiangtii 
must also be in ere abed. (2) Every foot added 
to a lowoi story of a school building of two or 
more storio'i adds to Ihc height children must 
climb to leach tlic up]) or rooms. This is a hard' 
ship on ftdolcsDont girls, was 10.1 tiino in assem- 
bling and dismissing childicn, adds to the dangor 
in case of fiica or storms, and inrrcasea the cost 
of innintcnaucc, especially in honting 
If school buildings inu.st be located where 
the hoiizQii line is raised hy hills, mountains, 
or tall buildings, it is ndvi.sablo to place the 
celling 13^ feet horn the floor, in older that 
the tons of the windoAVS may he laiacd 13 feet 
fiom the floor But it is nllogcLhoi an eno- 
ncoiis notion that thcre&honld be a large .space 
ahQ\c the lops oC tho window’^ to keep Lke looiu 
cool in hot \scalhor An enormous amount of 
money has been thii^j wasted in the comstruc- 
tioii of ftclioolhoiihcs, e^pmully in the soiilhoin 
hlales A ceiling bighei than J2i froL \aiII 
render a loom very little cooler iiiilchs Llio win- 
dows aio placed eon espoiuli ugly higher 
I'ooins 111 the top story of ii building may he 
rendered inoic plciisanl Jii hot climulcs by 
making adeiiiinto i)iovi,sion foi fiec \onLilution 
□f the attic 

Culo} of lErt/ks" — It has been found, through 
exporionce and b}-- photonic tiic tests, that the 
color of the eciliiigs and of the walla of .school- 
rooms above the u ai use o ting should be a light 
gray oi' a light luifT color iVJien walls are 
tinted thn.s, Lho absoiplion of light as vciy 
small and Ibcic is no glaic oi Ingli lights, on 
blight days Green or led absorbs Loo much light, 
so thal, geneially speaking, Lhese colora should 
not be used. A very light shade of green is 
plca'Jing, but it fades lapitlly anil often un- 
evenly, and absoib'i more light than a light 
biifl or giay; but a very light and dehente lint 
of giocn foi the walls of a room receiving alnm- 
dauce of light is permissiblo. Were it not for 


the fact that pure white walls da?./lc, and ofTer 
too sharp a coutraU with the page of a hook 
and especially wntli the blackboards, it would be 
best to leave them uiiliiilcd The chief piii- 
poBc, then, of introducing any color in finishing 
the walls and ceilings is to soften the contrnsl, 
thereby preventing fatigue of the ciliary mils- 
clea and the ficqnent ovei stimulation of lho 
ictiiiii when the eyes, arc suddenly turned from 
a darker to a briglitei surface 

Several yeaia ago a cumin it Lee of prominent 
ociiViNls of Rew York City icportcd to llic 
Boaid of Ediicntioii of that city tho follouiiig 
iccommeiulalioiis relative to tlie color of the 
walls of the .‘schoolrooms " The rod end of the 
spcetnini bhoiihl novei be chosen in the paiiil- 
iiig 01 decoiation of fichoolrooni.s The lighter 
and moie dcliealcs shiidcs of yellow oi gray 
should be rhosen " Recc'iilb' a coricsponding 
body of speciali'ils made siiiiilar ircoiniiieiula- 
tioua to the Board of Educntiou of Boaton 

A coloi which will 1)1 ove aatisfactoiy for 
home dccornlion will not iicccssaiib' meet the 
loquircnicnts of schoolrooms, and failuic to 
recognize this has iutioduced much tiouhlc. 
It 13 impos'^ihle to get too much diffused light 
in a schoolroom, when walls, rurnituic, and all 
finishings arc so liaimonious a^ to pi event 
flhnrp contrasts. lienee colors which will 
neither nhsorh tlie light nor produce sharp con- 
trasts must have the picfcionce, even ab lho 
c\pcn6c of iippnrciib f^^tllctic cflcct, nUhough 
in the long run, a soft gray, or an incoiispicu- 
oua huff or yellow tint, will jirovo nioie liai- 
monioiis I hail more decided colois and afford 
equal n'sLhctic effect 

Weic it not for the fact that such a large 
blnckbonid ami is demanded in schooliooins, 
it would be possible to vary the color of vails 
Fomewhat viLUnut hannfid effect And this 
fact will suggest to Ihouglilfiil tcaclicns thiil in 
looms not ))io])oily lighted much loliof can bo 
off ei eel bv diaviiig light liiiff oi uiililcnelu'd 
linen shades over blackbonid^f wlion tlicy nio 
not 111 UM‘ Under eortiiin ccuuli lions siieh n 
pionuUiiui mnv .seivo to imilLiply Die (•ffidenev 
of I lie light l)V a liidf 

hc ‘10 wootl is used fni wainsenUng, it 
esscnlml to liiiish it m what is knovn as a (h’ail 
finish, that i.s, without a high polish, iiiid lo 
letain tho natuiai color nf the wood ^\lioit‘ 
bricks 01 lile.s lue u.se<l, they nnusl he selected 
to meet the .same cleniand'?, for any .surface in a 
&ehoolroom vhieh vill leflecfc higli light, oi un- 
necessaiib^ nbhoih the light, will Jiro^c luiiin- 
fill 

In gcnpral it mny be Aaid that the coiling of 
a school loom can he finuslicd in lighter tones 
than the walls withoiil haiin, for this siiifncc h 
iisiially outside the field of v i.s ion, and the coii- 
tiast heie, even when vi.siblc, is bet ween wall 
niid celling, instead of blackboard and ceiling 

Floors oj School lUiiUhngs. — Provision shonld 
be iniulc for double floors in all rooms of 
the first stoiy of a school builjing, and on all 
ISO 
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otlici slorics unless fiicprnof construction ia 
used Doiibla floois nrc necessary for several 
reAgoiig, but cliiefly to jjrovent the entiniicc of 
cold impure lur forced from the groiind tliroiigli 
thq greutGT prLSsme of the mr outside tho build- 
ingj ftiul Lo make it poiaiblo to render one dafis- 
I'ouin free from llie distuibancca caused by 
noise in finolher. One of the most common 
complain Ls heard from tcacheia niid pupils in 
cold wenLlicr aiises liom the xincvcn dialribii- 
lioii of heat in the classroom. A room m 
u'liich the til ci'inQinclci' vvdil register 70“ F <tfcct 
fioin tlio door in tho middle of fcho room, luul 
63® F. at the floor line iiiimctl lately below, can- 
not bo a healtlifiil or plensant loom in which 
to work 111 cold wcathci That this is not an 
imaginary siLuatioii will lie vouched for by a 
great nuiUitiidc of teaclicrs ni oni country. 
Teachers who have to move about much m the 
room find cvoii a gicatui ^diacrcpaiicy than la 
liGi'e suggested. At n level 5 feet above tbe floor 
the difTeicnco may bo more marked Such 
uiiuvonncid of tempeiatuic will cause distur- 
bflUCCH \\\ ciTcvilution, and these arc forcwmncia 
of fohK. Ilcsides hcnclachcs, the oi)pie.ssivD 
fcelinga of woikiiig in a high tcmpoinUirc will 
always be m evidence. Floors thcieforc must 
be ao cnicfiilly constructed Lb at cold air from 
liclow cnmiob find entrance. In nil build uiRS 
where this inflow is not jircvciUcd by fireproof- 
ing malerini, double floois must be demanded 
The fir*>t 01 lower layer of such a double flooi 
can be made out of any soit of evenly sawn 
loiigb dry Limber The joists sliouhl bo tight 
and Lhc Ijoards laid tlowui dingo ii ally to Lhe 
joiitrt Hetween this and the outer Jloor theic 
should be ft good ilcndoiici, w’hich will at the 
aain? Lime be luipcrmniblo Lo the inflow of 
cold air. A good quftlity of heavy asbestos 
qinlt will serve this doulde purpose, nntl it haa 
llie added iidvantnRC of being nnnin flammable 
Till* " Cabot Deatioiung Quilt made of cifss- 
ertws laveH of '-cl grass slildml lielwcon U'O 
Iriycr'^ of pniicr is a good dcadcnei; and It is 
clininod will prevrut the oiUnuici* nf gumiul 
an Us CO II si me I ion ace ms lo bo such as lo 
wmraiu ils u^c for Uiis purpose. 11 is ccr- 
linviiv a snli‘^facli>rv dendenor, noL only for 
floois, but foi iiarliLioiis, 

The innlonnl lo ho used for ibo flooi projier 
is a miitlcr of pinuc iinpoitance, for no other 
part of a sclinol building b siilijorled lo i,ueli 
lough I huge us the iloois of cIuhhi’ooius, and 
none has muic to do with the gciioiiil sanitary 
condition op appearance of the .schoolroom. 
GoikI oak flooH inado of d -inch bonids toiigiicd 
aiul gino\ed a ml fastciiod with cut iniila aio the 
best, but siifli lumber lias become cxpciiaive, 
ami in many eases the puce is jnohibitivo 
Ilai'fl iiiiipic makes good fioor.s, Lakes a good 
pull'll!, hut Is .softer iliaii oak niid shows the 
denis of he cl lnck.s. I laid aUaigliL-giuvued 
pine 'll Ui :3 iiiehe^ wide uiul laid us siiggesled 
above IS less i*.\pcnM\ u and iiiuke^ a HtLisfaelm v 
floor Jhit when jnuo Ls used hoinc* eoin|)cLi*nb 


man with unquestioned authority ought to 
mapecl every board in order to picvent the uao 
of a aingle piece showing '' slash " gram oi 
pitch gashes I have seen floors nlmoat ruined 
by tbe ubc of a few such bo aids, for they svill 
spliiitcr and fill up with cliit m spite of nil a 
caretaker can do. It would he nn excellent 
precaution lo have a special supervisor em- 
ployed when any kind of material la used in 
laying floois, for American woikmcn are pro- 
verbially caielosa, and bntLeicd floors will 
inevitably result unless vigorous oversight and 
unquestioned aufchoriLy aic there to prevent. 
AfLor ft flooi has been laid and all the rest of 
tho ivoi'k of the loom completed, it should bo 
planed or aandpapered to a sinooLh, even sni- 
facc, and treated ao na to receive nnd hold 
a wax finiali. The diistless oil drcs.siiig 
much in evidence these days ahould bo limited 
to those rooina designed for the lower grades of 
the elementary schools. When put on lightly, 
lb IS efloctivo in piovciitiiig du&t fiom rising 
when the floors are a wept, and m thia it serves 
ft very useful purpose But when put on too 
hca\ily, lb rumt, the skirts of the teacher, and 
if used in the looma for the upper grades or 
Ingli schools, it causes much trouble by soiling 
tlic akiita of tho larger giila. When used, the 
most competent and caicfnl janitor ought tu ho 
dctnilcd to apply ifc Tcacheia can, m ii incns- 
iiTc, protect their cloUiing fiom harm by the 
u.-sc of ingfl, but tlua is impnicticaLlc for the 
larger gills Whcic cUi.stlcsa oil dressing’' 
la not used, n good floor w^-nx should be applied 
and tbe flooi ahvftys swept v/ith ft fiber brush 
after scQttciiiig a few handfuls of damp saw- 
dust or 8 Claps of dampened paper ovci the floor. 
Dry a weeping ia an ftl)ominalioii, and feather 
diisLcis fill oil Id ho bam shed fioin tlic school 
bniUhng^i 

In CliG near future all scboolrooma will bo 
cleaned by Bome foim of suction, nnd tho 
tvouhle and danger from dust \Ydi be very 
gicntly ml need. All new buildings uugliLto bo 
constructed with this in view'. 

Dooi'.s — jVH do 01 a m school buildings sliould 
o|)cn outward in order lo reduce the clangers 
fiom fijes hTosb slates rcquiic this by law. 
All oiilsiclc doors should be (loubla, and so 
cnn/sliiictccl ns to clonic iogetlici in tlio luiddlc 
without the noed of a pcrmaucub upright, so 
that wlioii both arc opened Llieie wnll be no 
obslniction left. There aic ficvornl patent 
fnslcniiiKS now on the market which lender the 
doors aecurc fronv without, but easily opened 
from w'ithin Tlicsc aic convonienb and are 
essential for safety In cities it la almost neces- 
sary to keep llie main rlooia cf n school building 
locked (liiniig the school session, iii older to 
jircvoiit pilfering by those who aic not attend- 
ing school, but who may readily by ono excuse 
or ftnoLher c\pbnn Uicu* presence in a, buildUig. 
By tlio use or the fasleiiiiigH irfcncd to there 
is no lidded danger in thus locking tlie doors, for 
they arc not locked fiom Witlfin, and a few 
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f )ounds' prcsainc will open them The doora 
rom the clftssrooma mto linlla aUoiild be pining 
wilihoiit pniiela oi glass Paneled doora sagj 
shriuk, aiul catch dust They arc not so strong 
ftB plain veneered doors, which aie cons true tod 
by veneering on both aides of a solid base made 
of any strong light wood well Bcasoncclj tongiiod 
and gioovcd, glued niid sob togcthoi with the 
giain runnifig parallel with the floor The 
veneering material will be sob With the grain 
vertical to tlic floor, and can be iolectccl to match 
the finish in the clnssiooms and halls Such 
a conatiuction gives a strong light-weight doovj 
which will not sag, gives no ledges foi duat, 
and, when the haidwaic is mplaco, makoflainmo 
beautiful door than the stock doors everywhere 
in evidence, Such doors are on the market, 
and me being used in some of the best school 
buildings in the couiibi’y There is no need of 
a so-called carpet strip undci inside do 01 a m 
school buildings, and their use ought to be 
discontinued. They catch and hold tlic dirt, 
make iL difficult to sweep the floor, came cliih 
droll to s tumble j and in gencrnl are out of place. 
To the objection urged that they arc necessary 
to prevent the door from dragging on the floor, 
it may be replied that when the floors arc level, 
blic door jainbs vertical, and the doora set on 
strong solid hinges, there ia no difficulty Tho 
door ought to be set to clear the floor only the 
fraction of iin inch 

It is better to use in clnasrooma doors 
witliout glass set in them, and without tran- 
soms over them Occasionally, whcic balls 
would 1)0 dark without the light intioduccd 
tliTOVigh tvanaoma anil glass in the dooia, it le 
necessary to include these in the constriictionj 
iDut wheiG halls arc wide and properly lighted, 
ib IS hotter to eliminate all glass from doora 
The reasons foi this recommendation are these • 
the ledges introduced by the inscition of tran- 
soms catch dust, and the glass is rarely kept 
clean, llcsidea, such openings intioduce diffi- 
culties where mcchanjcal means foi ventilation 
aic employed. In plenum ventilation thero 
will be a leakage of air arouiul a tranaom winch 
will operate to 1 educe tho prcssuie needed to 
drive the foul air out through tho exit ducts 
Clasgiooms should be pi i vote, and hence gla^s 
in doois, if used at all, should be giomid or non- 
transparent. Whoa glass is inserted in the 
doors of schoolrooms, there is always diingci of 
bi caking it, for childieii cannot he expected to 
bo as cnicful aa adults. Even in high school 
buildings where dooi 3 are fitted with a panel 
of glass, the expense from breakage is not n 
small item, not to mention the danger implied. 

Cloakrooms. — The best arrangement thus fnr 
made for cloahrooina in buildings designed for 
giaiiimar schools consists in cutting olT a space 
about 5 feet wide on the teacher's end of tho 
room, if possible, niid communicating with the 
room by two doora, but having no direct coin- 
mimication with the hnll. The illusti ation shown 
in the following figure, will make this plan dear. 



Location of Dcaka and Cloakroom for Grammar ScLool 


Such an arrangcinent gives the teacher com- 
plctc control of the cloakroom, prevents pilfer- 
ing from any one outside the loom, prevents 
confusion in halls, and inakc.s it possible to 
ventilate the cloakroom, thereby keeping the 
ail pure about all ai tides of clothing, preducl- 
ing the possibility of the entrance of foul nir 
from such a loom into the classroom, and to 
diy wet clothing. It will be seen by icfcrcncc 
to the plan that a large window is arranged 
to light the doakioom, and that tho doors 
Bwiiig outward into tho classroom An alien- 
ing m tho lowci part of each dooi should bo 
made tin oil gh whidi to diive the air An exit 
duet should be arranged so ns to open above 
the wraps, and thence into tho gencinl exit 
system above. 

It is Bcnrcdy ncccssaiy to discuss the sort 
of hooks to use 111 such a room, but ib might be 
well to say that there are hooks noiv on the 
mni’kcb winch are much moic satisfactory 
than the old style of short hooks. These aie 
so Aiiangcd that the clothing is not piled to- 
gether in Budi a heap, thereby pro tee Ling hats, 
and giving bettor opportunity foi vcntilalion. 
Those are adveitised in many of the cuiieiit 
school journals One of tlic clifficiiUica com- 
mon to scliools na to other public buildings is 
that of caring for wet umbiellaa and overshoes, 
for there aie thieves in schools, as well ns out- 
sido of them. Such diflicultica may be mini- 
mized by the proper consliucLion of lockers, 
01 by small individual compar linen ta without 
locks, for in the lower grades childicn cannot be 
expected to handle a lock and key without 
trouble. Naturally, some drip basin or trough 
must bo nrinnged for umbrejlas, and some 
pigeon-hole for overahoca With these mim- 
bcied or named theie ought to bo little trouble 
Hats, caps, and ivrnps are not tioiiblesome by 
reason of unwarranted appropriation, for here 
varietj^ is the safe guard, and these arc more 
hyBicnically placed out of lockers where proper 
vcntilnLioii ia more easily secured. In build- 
ings for the giainmar giadea a common cloak- 
room ia permissible where order and segrega- 
tion in the linca is maintained) bub in high 
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Bcliools soiinrato cloakroojns nri) abbohitely upc- 
essfiiy, bub this aepni’atioii iiiirodiicrs aomc 
(liflriniU probloina Tlici c nic many hiRh school 
biiildiiiR'ij new and old, m wliicb provision foi 
lockci rooms bns hcca made iii_ the bnscinenb, 
but tins 111 general h not advisable In tlie 
first plnco, theio is a fimlom niid a caiclcssiiosa 
coniicclcd wiib bascinciits ivliioh advise against 
the use of siicli a loeatioii foi locker rooms, 
especially when hiicli rooms come to be gather- 
ing or loafing phiccs In the second place, it 
is very difhcull to light and ventilate such 
rooma properly, and keep them ficc from dainp- 
ntsa 01 odors, cspcrially in wcl Moathei In the 
Itiiid plane, it is rarely possible to make base- 
ment I'mima as ncivl and attraetive as they 
should bo made. A neat, \\ell-lighted, wcll- 
appointecl lockei looin will command n respect 
and n coiTrspondiiig dopoitmciit Avhich la 
TiiTcIy nssocmlcd with a dark, disngrecabk one. 
This ia a icnction of human nature wlncli miisb 
be caloulaled on, micl no bcachcT has a right to 
iiGgloct It In the iio\t place, other things 
being equal, more thefts and pilforiiiga aio 
iisaociatcd with baseineiifc locker rooin.s than 
those on the mam floors, The rensons aio 
ubviDUa On the whole, then, ib is wise to plan 
locker rooms For high scliool pupils on Iho 
main floors. Such a plan is more expenaivo 
foi small schools, but makes less dilTcrcncc in 
tills icgard for larger schools 

It is indefensible to place lockcra in hnlhvays 
for aeyeial reasons, chief among which arc the 
following — 

They me avwL ewwwat he venti- 

lated well without much expense. 

(2) They obstruct the halls and cause them to 
be congested SDVci al times duiing the day 

(3) They gathyi fi \mich grcntcT nmovmt of 
dust than when situated in closed looins. 

(d) Such a location docs nob ofler siifRcieiib 
privacy, especially for the girls 

(5) HfiUs offer one of the best opporbuiiitics for 
the most clTeotivc decoiatioii of any part of the 
buildings and, if littered by lockeis, nothing effec- 
tive can Ijp done. Some day in the near future 
It may ha hoped that public school biiil dings will 
WQi'vo na an nicciUivc It) artists to develop mural 
painting in this counlry, and to seize upon this 
oppoi Liinity to make their ideals count for most 
In this regaid tins country la far bchmcl wlmh it 
bhould be. 

(0) In cft'^c of fire the possible attempt of some 
one to sfivc do tiling or hoolcs would eiuluuger 
many Wide unobs true led bails will ioon be 
demanded by legislative oimctmcnt. 

With reference to the kind of lockcra to use 
no final word can he siud, hut a few cssewhala 
ought bo be specified They ought to have anfe 
locks, and, if possi blc , bo m adc of metal connected 
up with the vcntilabing system ao limb under 
any onlmacy use they would icmnm dry and 
puie. They ought to bo placed agninst a wall, 
or, bettor, built into it, so ns to prevent any 
obstruction of light, They ought to bn num- 


bered in Bvieh a way that i\n change would ho 
necessary or possible Combination locks save 
much aiiii 03 miiCQ as the result of the loss of 
keys, but thoy flomelimcs introduce more 
trouble by icaaon of careless or forgctfiil- 
neaa of combiiinfcions 

In dose nroxiniiby lo lockei rooms llioio 
should be dressing lOoms especially far the 
gills, and such rooms clcscivc aCCoinmodatioiiR 
not necessary to 5*pcCify licie Neat and in, *310- 
fiil dressing rooms me vc\y helpful agencies iii 
the maun go in put nnd coiitiol of public school'?, 
niid arc worthy of inoic attention than is nsiisdly 
given to them 

Halts — 7'hc hnlls of school buildings de- 
serve cnipful consulcvation, for perhaps no 
other part of the school building nsidc from the 
assembly room ofi('rs bchtei opportunity foi 
[C6 the lie treatment tlian do the halls, and cer- 
tainly no part i*? inoie vised by the f^ehool ay a 
whole Halls siioiild be well-lighted, hioad, 
and spncjous. In t]m couiiti^' it is a custom 
almost uiiivcifial to plaeo dassi corns on both 
sides of n hall, and, unless such hnlls extend 
till oil gh the building, they arc iievci ivclU 
liglitcd save where a skylight can be introdiiccclj 
and tins opportunity is limited almost exclu- 
sively to the top flooi Dark Imlls form one of 
the most notable defects in ilie construction of 
modern buildings The newel lypofc of Ger- 
man school buildings lai’oly have classiooma on 
both skIc.s of a hall, and as a icault their halls 
arc well lighted and often beautifully decoiaLcd, 
The width of a pioperly constmeted liallway 
will iw pact depend, ou tUu mimheu and age nf 
the pupils attending the school, In high 
scboola where, at the cloao of each recitation 
period, there is a gcncial change of rooms by all 
tiUidenta, \t Is essential that plenty of space is 
alTorclcd, foi nothing will break down the disci- 
plino nnd decorum of a school more quickly 
til an a gciicrnl scramble and crowding in the 
halls. Under the old cunicuhim, wiici e each 
membor of a given class took llie sume gouisos, 
it was possible for tcachcis to exchange roonif., 
but since elective courses bnvc been intro tin ced, 
classes aic broken up each peiiod, nnd it has 
become necessary'’ foi tho abiicleiits to iniiko 
legular changes Fur thcr more, each teacher 
in laigcr sehoot.'S is a i^pecialist and Ins looni is 
equipped with books and apparatus suited to 
a fepecial line of work, ao that he muht roinnin 
and the studenls pn&s The main hall of a large 
high school fchfiii 1(1 theiefore be from 14 to 17 
feet wide, well lif^htcd from both ends, and must 
contain no fuinitiiic of nny bort. hlorcovci, 
It la ft wise policy to make flic wainscoting 
of the balls of white tiles or hght-coloicd glazed 
buck, This t tea tin cut will not only scivc good 
hygienic nnd nisthctic piirposea, but will 
reader the light rnoie clYective and give a 
dignity to a building well worth all it costa. 
The floors of halls arc v(M'y important elements, 
and deserve special attention Some of the 
newer fireproofed buildings use plain hard 
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cement, obheis clecoiativc tiles act in comcnb, 
wliilo atill othftrs iiao biokcn bits of varioiitlj^ 
colored mnrblc aet in cement and itibbcd to n 
amoofch polished suifiicc. There nrc iniiny 
[idvnntngca nccunng fi'Diii the uao of such 
matcriula for the Ilooia of balls, which will 
lendily buggesb thcmsclvca About the only 
□bjectiona that could bo orfcrocl nrc that they 
are cold, rather noisy, niul the iiutml expense 
la large. But in the long run they soon save 
their coat by reducing the amount oJ Inbor 
neccasnry in keeping thorn clean, and they last 
Hide finitely. Whoio wooden floors arc used, it 
IS false economy to uac anything but the best 
of wood, such ns oak, hard maple, or straight- 
giaincd pine free fiom defects of any sort, 
If wood la used, a good quality of wax or dust- 
leas oil di easing properly applied will serve 
to piofccct and keep tlicni neat nnd cicnn. Oil 
dressing can bo used m halls with danger 
and bo hob ter advantage than in claasrooma, for 
In the halla the skirts of the older girls do nob 
come in contact with tho floor as they do in the 
classrooms The wnlla of a spacious well- 
lighted hall in a school building offer a fiiio 
oppoi tuiiity for hanging piotiirca oi for mural 
paintings. 

It ia somewhat discouraging, however, when 
one finds halls liblcicd with hat pegs, or lined 
with long lows of lookers Safety in ease of 
fires, economy in time^ nnd the dcmaiidflof good 
tnato all appeal for wide, wclWightcd, well-kept 
halls On this point, a Inigo iieicentngc of 
our school nrchibecfca need much education, 
and □ftci'i require authoritative comnmnda, 
Aaaeiiilily JJooma, — Thcie la at picsent a 
well-marked and decided movement through- 
out the counbiy for assembly rooms, both for 
gram mar schools and high schools. The de- 
mand for such rooms has giown out of tho 
desire to accommodfito tho whole school foi 
music and especially for chorus work, foi general 
lectures, for concorts, for morning n^scinblics, 
and parbiciilaily to meet the dcmniid for general 
socialWiation of our school ^rork 

In no country in tho world is there more 
Ulgclib need for such ncconimodations than in 
this, where the theories of education and govern- 
mont are based on the principle of a clcmociacy 
winch exists foi the sake of individual freedom 
and individual initiative. The problem is, 
how can the citizen live for himself nnd at the 
same time maintain a government which will 
permit other citizens to do likewisn? The 
schools must fuimsh oppoitiiiiitica for that 
social contact wherein selfish indiyidiinli&in 
will be given a chance to lealizo its shortcom- 
ings, and where team woik will appear as the 
best opportunity foi all Student Si elf- go vein- 
men t, still in iLs infancy, will, when properlj^ 
understood and lationalfy guided, form one of 
the most casontial fcatuies of high schools in 
the future. Surely no better opportunity 
could be alToidcd foi developing those elemental 
qualities of oitizeiiahip than in a acliool wheio 


nil inaj^ have favorable opuortunity for peraonnl 
growth, and where variety of interests nnd of 
talent must bo conscived in so far aa this 
variety is favorable to tho individual and to 
the gioup All assembly room is a ncceasity 
of demociacy, nnd on this basis alone is wortli 
more tlitin it costa But youth needs that 
quieting, restful influence of music, that poise 
and insight gained through dramatic expression, 
nnd capccially tlioao ethical ideals wlucli emerge 
only when life touches life. It is therefore 
unhc.'jitatiiigly and urgently iccommcndcd that 
assembly rooms bo provided m every school, 
elementary or secondary, where a hundred or 
more young people are brought together 
But where should these be placed, and how 
constructed? 

1. Wherever possible, they should be situated 
on the ground flooi, furnished with a largo stage, 
good, comfortable oliaira, aiul so situated ns 
to give nil n good view of tho stage and the 
room ns a whole Tho prevailing custom in 
Geimnny la to make the Iloora of their assembly 
rooina flat, while in this country the tendency 
is to provide a sloping floor Bnlconios or 
galleries about an assembly room m foreign 
countries aic the exception; licrc it is the lule. 
In these matlci’a, and from our point of view, 
we have the advantage. In the German schools 
it IS almost iimvcrsnlto place the A'ula oi Fest- 
saal on the top floor of tho building, here a 
decided movement is now dominant to place 
them on the first floor IIoic again thcie is an 
advantage, lor safety, accessibility, and econ- 
omy of CQiiatruGtion demand the location of nn 
flsacmbly room oi\ the first floQi But this lo- 
cation introduces some architectuinl difficulties 
not ensily overcome For example, it 19 more 
difficult to secure good light for an assembly 
room situated on the first floor than on the 
second 01 third, and eanecially if it occupies the 
central pnit of the building. 

The aoUilioii of this pioblem hna taken 
Boveral forina^ but the so-called or "E'' 
form of biiiUlmg has made it possible to place 
the assembly 100 m on the mam floor nnd at 
the same tune to get good light and afford every 
convenience necessary The following clc- 
ficription of the position and lighting of the 
nssGinbly room in a mediunvamea building for 
the Ln Crosse High School will illustrate the so- 
lution auggeated mjoyc: Directly ncioss the cen- 
ter of the main coiridor and opposite the main 
oil trance ia the auditoiiiim, which oceiipica 
the space of the first and second floors at the 
center of the building It is 61 by 70 feet, ex- 
clusive of the stage Tho mam floor is pro- 
yided with GOO opera chairs, and the balcony 
Will accommodate about 250 The skylight and 
the coui ta on either side give abundance of light, 
and the an aiigcment of nislea with access from 
each of the three coiridors facilitates the rapid 
assembly or distribution of the school. This is 
what might be named n typical modern a^ombly 
room for fcchool buildings, as to position, lighting. 
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nml acccssihiliLy "When such i oomfl arc on fcho 
ill fit floor nbovG Llic basoraeiit, it ia compara- 
tively easy to drop tlic a Inge end of the room 
lower than the level of the floor for the 
icst of the build ing, thcieby hcciinng without 
waato uf apace or undue oxpcnBG tlic gicat ad- 
t arbigc of a sloping floor To secure this form 
of constuicLion when assembly looina occupy^ 
space oil the second and tlurd stories necessi- 
tates iniicli exLi a expense and often umvarranted 
foi ms of coiislructlon. The Bmnller schools^ of 
the country hare in the main been content with 
*'big looins/^ for aNSCinbly halls. dilTcring from 
classrooms only m si/e, hut Iinving learned 
that tliG firat floor is moro economical for such 
rooms, and that the most satisfactoiy form of 
ooiis bine Lion is best attained when assembly 
rooms are si tun ted on the mum flooi, it seems 
liiglily piobablc that there arc here the begin- 
nings of wliat will bccoinc tlio staiulnicl po&ilioa 
nnd construction of nsfieinbly looms for jniblic 
£choo]a The mam ronsons asbigiiccl foi tliis 
AutieipaliDii are the so ■ — 

(1) Assembly rooms will become moie nnd 
more a center foi general oducationnl ciideoyoi, 
especially for public Iccbures, evening schools, 
and evening ciitertniniiients iii competition 
witli the cheap and often viilgnr "shows'" of the 
moving pictmc nnd yiuidcvillo type. Hence, 
in order to gave tlie building nnd permit of easy 
accesg, tlioy muab boon the fust floor. (2) The 
danger in ease of Arc is giently lessened by 
diia position. (3) The heating and von Illa- 
tion of a loom so sitiiatcd is moio easily effected 
tbim when removed larther from Jiirnace and 
fan (4) It iH much less expensive to ecciiio 
gafo niul Solid construclion foi the main floor of 
an assembly room when supports enu be set 
directly beneath the floor than whon intci- 
fcrcncB with the space below ncccs.sitatea 
scattered auppoi ts or heavy benin construction. 

(5) Such a position briiiga the bnlcoiiy on a 
level with the second floor, and on the whole 
bring-s the nsscinbly room closer to the main 
cl ass looms than if placed higher m the building. 

(6) This position permits of the construction 
of a number of cyits fioin the main floor iiofc 
possible when plnccd bighoi For example, 
separate entrances and exits from the stngo will 
of ten gave imicJi Lime, inconvenience, nnd trouble 

(7) Tlie general publiD vill inoic lendily attend 
Icclui'cs uiicl evening classes when held in rooms 
diicctly accessible fiom the fust floor Uian 
when one or inoie stairs must be climbed 

Slairwnya — In two-story buildings designed 
for bid'll schools there ahotild be at least two 
stainvjys fiom tlic first floor to the second, nnd 
more in huge schools. Tlieac stall ways ought to 
bo situ a Led as near the ends or outer walla of 
iliQ building as the plan of construction will 
porirnt For when so located theic la a natural 
division of the students into groups, and, gen- 
erally .speahiug, this, in case of paiuo, will pre- 
vent that congestion on sLniia and landiiiga 
which la the niglitinarc of all tcaclieis who 


talio precaution against loss of life ip ease of 
file Besides, this location facilitates passing 
up and dowmstniig beiw^ceii iccitabions One 
hundred sbiidenta in double file can easily 
descend a bioad, u’clUightcd slniiMvay in 35 
sDCQiula, and with projDCi fire drills cau reduce 
this time to some extent nnd with all safety, 
BO that they can emerge from the building in a 
miiiiiLc to a minute and it half Expoi ioiicc has 
showm tliaL a thoiismul children in n two-stoiy 
giammnr school building, fuiiiisliccl with four 
stairways, can bo trnincci to get out Mifcly m 
a minute, if the stairways are pioperly placed 
and wide enough. Another reason for placing 
the stmiways leading to the secoiul floor ucni 
the cnila 01 opposite sidoa of tlio buildings is the 
fact that flies as a rule originate in tlic ceiiLral 
part of tlie building, or, if they do not originalo 
there, the smoke is likely to seem bo gather 
tlicic and rcndoi a cciitial sfcaiiway dmlc nnd 
forbidding Thci c is, moicovcr, a better cliancc 
for light ncni the outside ivnlls, and less innam- 
mable mntoiiah, cspecifllb’' in brick, stone, or 
cement construction 

The sbnirwa3"s should bo of fnoproof construc- 
tion, especially in a wooden building The 
pi evading custom is to make wooden stairs in 
wooden biiildiiiff^, niul more resistant ataira in 
fttonc, brick, or cement buildiiiga, A inoniciit's 
thought 13 su flic lent to ghow' that in thia rcgnid 
wooden hiiilclingo noocl gi enter earo in the con- 
struction of stairs tlmii any other soi t of building. 

It ifl in no sense unrcnsonablo to insist on 
fireproof stairs in all laige two-story buildings, 
ospecjally now that the matcijal jg wjfchin 
reach of all, Steel fiaiucs incased in cenienb 
and with beads inndc of the same material lender 
stairways icnson abb’' safe againat fires, and also 
insuio much greater pcimanency, The wklLh 
of a fitaiiway will of course depend in pait on 
the niimboi of atudenfs it is dcfeigncd to nccoin- 
mocUfcc; but in all caf^ca it elioulcl be wide 
enough Xoi two ndiilts to ascend oi dci>ceiid 
abreast without ciowcling In large f^choc]a 
there should he room foi thicc ndults on Ibo 
same ticad at once In general, 5j to 0 feet 
m width will give plenty of room save in very 
laigc schools. The height of the user should not 
exceed 6 inches, and the width ol the tie ad 
Bliuiihl be not loss than 10 incliea in the clear, 
ivlido 12 Indies is better. Thcic &boiild be 
a rectaiigulai Iniuling halfw^ay up, and Lina 
should be in width ncaily if not quite double the 
leiigtli of the tread, Such a wullh will help to 
pi event blockades in caso of flic, and will insure 
better light on the stnira. IL may bo said here 
in pDasing that the habiL of decorating Ihia 
landing wdth potted plants, box seats, etc. 
needs qucslioning. If pi nut a can be plnccc 
safely out of the way, tlicra enu bo no objection 
offered. Some day it may be hoped that tlio 
W'alla above these landings aa well aa m the hnll- 
waya will be decorated witlrmurnl pniuiiUBa op 
A worthy sort, and then they will not seem so 
bare ancl cheerless. Much has been written on 
104 
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tlio qiic&tion of whether or not slftiiwaya 
should he boxed in or hnighcd wifcli oiJciiwoik 
surmounted \\Jth ft htiiKtriiil Those fiivoring 
the fonnci method hn.ve cited inatanccs wlieio 
Dhdthen have f;\lleu oyei ami received serioua 
iiijiiiies whcio open baluatindea lifivchcon used. 
But the danger from this sort of coiistuiction 
seems vciy slight indcocl where diic care is 
lahen to make these high ciiongli and su/Th 
cicntly strong The most objcctioanlile fen- 
tuiG of the open Imhistiadc along slair^Miys is 
the fact ilmi m mi veil sciiools they do nob 
aufTieicntl}" shield thogiilsjas they nscciul, fiom 
cxposuic to tliG view of those on the lower 
linir of the stini's At the high school iigc, girls 
still wear ahoit skjits, and in mixed schools, 
stairways thug constructed furnish oijportu- 
nilies which may be very ohjecLianable. ^ On the 
otlier hand, the boxccl-in stairway is much 
darker nnd far leas accc|) table from thestaad- 
point of ai^pcarance It thciofoic seems wise 
in building for inixocl schools to lecomineiid 
a bnlustuidc with the lower pait flolid and the 
up])ei' pjut inoic open 

The pievftihiiE custom in tlic newer buildings 
IS to make these nidus 1 1 ad ca of non wi ought into 
more or legs elaborate pnlloins The matter 
of keeping stair railing free fioin dust ought 
to suggest to buildeis the need for designs 
easily clcnuccl as well jis beautiful 

When sLnir treads me made of cement, the 
covncis next to the I’lscrf, ought to be left 
rouiulcd 01 less angular instead of square, in 
01 del to facilitate cleaning Dirt caught m 
vccbangular eoincis ia hard to remove, and by 
icason of tins fact is often left unclisturbcd 
Whcio wooden stairs are used, Lnaiigular 
pieces of tin made to /it the corners closely save 
mwch wovk m sweeping, anil give betlci veauUa 
in elcmilinoss It la a wise pioeedurc, in the 
conabruebon of fiicproof atiiirwaya, to use 
the very bc^t coiiiGiil so that the ticuds may 
resist wear, stand level oi iienily so, and eape- 
cmlly fco render tlio exposed edges strong and non- 
slippeiy Hftndiaila aio needed nn the wall side 
ns woU as along the outer sulc. Those, howcvci, 
slioukl nob extend more than 3 or 4 iiichea from 
the wall, and should bent least 3 feet high above 
the tread. They arc often too low to olTer 
Batisfactory piotcctioii in guing dovm the stabs 

The alioi'b /lighta of steps through the main 
entrances to the liist floor need to be wider than 
those in the atniiways proper, and can ho con- 
ati lie ted of stone oi cement. The back stair- 
ways lending from the fiiab floor to the baso- 
menb can bo more safely placed iicai the center 
of the building, far they aie not likely to bo 
used m eftso of fire. 

Luncliiooins — Since the introduction into 
the ciiviiculum of couiaca in cooking, especially 
in high schools, the lunchroom has made its 
appearance and now occupies a legitimate space 
in most well-equipped high school buildiiiga. 
In many of the Em opcan schools, lunchrooms 
are coiietructed in buildings for elementary 


claasea, in oitlci to serve without Dost a midday 
meal to those children whose families cannot 
afford the exponse, or to scivc a light warm 
meal to thosic wlio can tilTord to pay for such 
service Several cities in our country mnke 
like pi 0 vision for pool children as well as for 
thogo m inoio foitiiiialc circmnstniices But 
the lunchroom in tins country ifl more generally 
found m buildings for liigli seliools Aside 
from the iieccssai'y cooking equipineiit, these 
roomti deserve good light, good ventilation, and 
tasteful dee oration. It seems unfortunate that 
so many of those rooms have been placed m 
basements where lighting la often pool, where the 
flir ia geiicrnlly impure, and whcio tlic environ- 
ment la not altogether ivliojcaoinc or inviting. 

Cooking and liiricli looms oiiglil to bo coin- 
hinecl niul situated on one of the main floors, 
prcfcinbly the top lloor in biiiklmga of two 
stones, nnd due provision made for jeceiving the 
supplies by means of a lift. A meal hiiiTiedly 
piepnicd or "bolted" ni a dark, unattuctivc 
room cannot recommciul the soiL of hygienic 
living for which our whole educational schonio 
should stand, The chief reasons given why 
bnbcmeiit rooms have been clioscm are these, 
when so situated, supplies aie more easily de- 
livcied. storciooni is inoic i caddy secured, and 
lb lifts bccii ciisicr and less expensive to install 
the ranges and oilier conking appliances. But 
with the (lovclopmeut of gas stoves and heaters 
it la now a comparatively easy mattov, wlicie 
gas can be supplied, to locate cooking looms in 
more a tti active pnrts of the building, and m the 
futiiic it seems ftlLogethci likely that aUcli rooms 
will be given more thoughtful consideration. 

Other aspects of School Architcctuic nob 
relating diiecllj^ to the cons bin ction of the 
frame^YO\k of the buildings will bis treated under 
special lieudinga Thus, see nrticloa on Desks 
and Seats; Diunkinq Foun'JAins; IIeatino 
and Vi3ntii/.\tion; Lathikes; Lighting, nnd 
the various topics on Hygiene or the School. 

F. B D 
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argentine republic, education 

IN THE — Historical —The Aigciitine lle- 
public elates its iiitlepcndencc from 1810, 
nlthough the separnLion fiom Spain was not 
formally cleclnrod imlil ISIG Piior to this 
timo the teiiitory was a Spanish possession, 
forming the most important jiait of 1]id vjce- 
royalty of Rio (Ic la Plnta. The first Spaniah 
fecUlcrs m thia fertile region ernne from Peru, 
and introduced tlio sj'stcm of clerical education 
already established in the northern colony 
Its chief agencies svore the toncliiiig ordeia of the 
Chmch, the Jesuits, Pmueihcana, and Donum- 
cans, whose numhpis were siihaequeiitly iii- 
crensed by diiecb arrivals from the mother 
country, The ICiiig of Spain, aUIioiigh the head 
of the rcliEioiia instruction by viitue of his 
Tight of palroriship, respected the autonomy 
of the niiititiilioiia contUiekcd by the clergy, 
and the apostolic ftjiprobaLioii of the Pope wna 
alnaya aoughli in founding universities 
Tlie piirpogc of tho clerical in,sLructioii was 
twofold' fiiat, the conversion of the Indians, 
or, at loa’st, their trauBformalion into obedient 
va'ssais, bgcoikI, the maintcnniice among the 
Spnniarda hhcmsolvGs of Ihcii rellgiona and 
mlellcctunl inhoriLnnec. As regards the IiidiaoB, 
the clYorts of these leligious lencliers wore of 


chief consiKiuencG byreaaoji oS tlieir effects upon 
the mixed bloodg," descoTidantg of Spaniards 
and Indiana, who were thus early imbued with 
the idens of the superior race and nssimilntcd to 
its higher social order 

'VVhile there wna no organized Bystein of edu- 
cation m the Bp amah colonies, the course pui^ 
sued was practically the same in all At 
Cordova, n city founded in La Plata in 1673 
by Spanini'da fiorn Peru, the JesUds established 
tho Colegw Maxi?uo in 1009, nnd this becnnio 
the controlling cciitei of education in the piev- 
ince In lOM the institution was raised by 
pontifical and royal dccicea to the dignity of a 
univcisity, Qiid in 1G22, by ardor of Philip III, 
wna authorized to grant the clcgrcca of bachelor, 
licentiate, master, and doctor. The faculty 
of civil Jaw was not added till tlic eighteenth 
century, authority to confer degrees in law 
being granted in 1796 

Upon the expulsion of the JesuiU by decree 
of Carloa III in 1707, the institution with its 
affiliated collegei? was given over to tho secular 
clergy, Subseciucntb'', it was trnnftfencd to 
the Pranciscan order, m whose charge it re- 
mained until the nineteenth centurv Scgu- 
Jaiizcd by a royal clcciec of 1500, wfitcli took 
effect eight years later, the univcisity entcicd 
upon a new era under lay auspices, and with a 
new scheme of inatruction The plulosopliicnl 
faculty wna extended to include the oxpoii- 
montiil study of physics, and Llift course in this 
faculty wna made a prerequisite to the studies 
of theology and law 

Tile second univcisity, that of Jiuenos Airea, 
was formed by the union of several atnig- 
gliiig institutions 111 1821, RDon after tlio or- 
ganization of the provisional government, The 
influence of the university syfitcin established 
by Napolnon m Fiance was reflected in this 
new ^c^undatlOll^ which wna charged with the 
administration of official instruction in Buenos 
Aires fioin the elementary schools to the highest 
Incultjcs 

TJrcsD univeisity movements were signs of 
the reaction against tlic old riigimc due to in- 
herent i in pulses towQid liberty stimulated by 
the philosophical and political doctrinca then 
rife 111 France; foi in spite of royal prohibi- 
tions the ideas of the French eii cyclop eel is ta, and 
the speculatioiiB of Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and Voltaire, ppiietTnlccl the cliatant piovince. 
WIicii the revolution was acconiplisiied, how- 
ever, the patriotic leaders turned to tho United 
Stales for soundei principles to guide in the 
formation of a republican govern in cub. The 
constitution adopted by the lepublic m 1853 
expicssly provided that piiinnry schools should 
be cstnbliahcd in each of the federated prov- 
inces This provision wna made obligatory 
upon tliQ statc'i by the constitution of 1860, 
adopted After Buenoa Aires joined the federn- 
lion The imnoitnnce of education as a factor 
in the national life was recognized by the crea- 
tion of a ministry of public instiuction lU the 
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newly formefl govcminciit. From the extent 
of the country, the epaiac populfttioii, the want 
of democratic traditions, and of immediate in- 
cciitivca, the cause of piimary education lan- 
guished, excepting in the capital city, whcio 
this inteicat was under the direct control of the 
federal government 

The vigorous movement m behalf of popular 
education which gave Argentina the Icndeiship 
in thia lespect In South America was e\citecl 
l)y tlic c (Torts of President Domingo Faiistmo 
SarmiciiLo. In a period of exile during hia lo- 
mantic caiocr, Dr, iSarmicnfco was conimisaioncd 
by the Chilean government to study the sy sterna 
of ecUicaiion in the United States and Euroiic 
While on iJjifl imssioii he formed inhiuate ac- 
quaintance with Humboldt, Guizot, Cob den, 
and Horace ]\Inim Subsequently, he rcpic- 
acntecl his countiyas mmiflicr plciiipolcnbiary 
ab Waaluiigton, and from thia inis'sion he waa 
recalled m 1803 by hia election to the picai- 
dency of lua countiy 

Among the mcnsiuca advocated by this 
eminent statesman for the dcvclopmont of the 
republic, popiilai cducutiou held the chief phicc; 
two essential conditions of an elRciont ays I cm 
of public inatiuction were accured by hia pei- 
Bonal ofToiLs. He gave national diicction to 
the work by means of liberal appropiiations 
fiom the public ticasury in aid of schools in llic 
several pioviiiccs of the icpiibhc, and nt Parand, 
capital of the province of Entie Hi os, he organ- 
ised a normal school of modern type in charge 
of a group of teachers called from the United 
Slates to assist Jj> the enterpi'isc TJic Jair of 
1873 passed just at the close of his presidential 
term placed the policy of national aid for pii- 
mary education in the scvcinl piovinces upon a 
poimancnt basis. 

In 1881, ten years after the close of Picsident 
Sniniicuto's term as chief cxcrutive, the law 
was passed by which the prosenb suhool system 
is regulated The menhiiic was national in 
scope, 1 ) 11 1 on account of the constitulioiml 
iiidepcn donee of the severnl provinces in lo- 
sjiecb to tins intcicsl its dhcct application was 
limited to the capital city and scctioiiiil Iciri- 
toi’ics under the iinnicdiatc control of the 
national government, and to hcliools in llio 
provinces falmriiig in the government suhhidy. 
The national law hns served, lio waver, to bring 
about a fnii degree of imifoinut}' m the sevciid 
pi ovincial laws 

TIjo di/leieiire in their hi.stoi’ic oiigins ex- 
plains the continued distinction between the 
two dcpartinaiitH uf the general system of educa- 
tion in the republic, the one comprising the 
primary and normal schools, the other, the 
culture and profcHsiounl schools of the country, 
cori'csponding to the old universities and col- 
leges Intermediate between the two groups 
aic the leccntly organized commercial and 
technical schools. 

Present Systems ■ — Pnmaru Schools — The 
fcdcrnl government administers piimary educa- 


tion through the national board of education 
(Consejo Nacional dc Edncacion) which was 
forinccl in the ministry of education in 18C1 
This honid is assisted by n body of inspectors, 
who must be graduates from the highest noimal 
coiiisc, and nnist liavc had acvcral ycais ex- 
perience in teaching m the public schools. The 
inspectors visit and report upon all Bclioola 
maintained by the central authority In the 
oapltnl city tiie primary sdiools have attained a 
fair degree of clTicicncy, and illustrate most full} 
the pi 0 via ions of the law of 1884. Iiistruction 
ia ohligiitory for children 6 to 14 ycpis of age, 
either in public sciiools or by private ngeiides, 
public primary schools are gratuitous, and nre 
oiganiacrl m fiix one-yen r grades, or claasies 
Each class must have a minimum attendance, 
i.c 25 pupils in grades 1 and 2, 15 in the 
higher grades. Coeducation is allowed only 
ill the three lower grades. The couiac of study 
must conform to an official prograin drawn up 
by a select cominittcc of tenchcra, inspectors, 
and school physiciQii.s. The schools aic non- 
Rcctanan, but the clergy of the diderent de- 
nominations may be admitted to give religious 
instnicliou before or after school hours, n 
piivilogc which is cliicily cxciciscd by the clergy 
of the btato ciuiich, i e the Homan Catholic 

Cnndidalcis for tenchcis' positions miibt be 
piovidod with a piofcssioiial diploma, a health 
certificnte, and a cciti Rente of liigli moral char- 
acter iSalarics arc ni ranged in tin re gj ados, pro- 
molioii being dotci mined by mciiL and length of 
service. Teacliera have a right to n pension 
after 20 yenra of continuous service 

Thcic is n locnl school board for ench of 
the 22 pieeiiicls of Buenos Aircs, which has 
direct contiol of the scliooU of Hu* (list net 
Me die 111 inspection of scliooL is minis led to a 
medical roips nppointrfl by the national hoaid 
The primary fgclioola fiuhsidiycd by Lho rcdeinl 
governiiiont m the .sc i end slates foim in each 
a group of model sphonU confoinuiig n.s elu^-cb 
ns possible to the piovisioiib of lho school law 
of 1884 

The actual status of priiimiy cducaticjn ac- 
cording to the lalosl official u‘poii is iiidioalid 
by the following table The piopuitum id 
cliildicn not Attending school, as .shovil h} the 
table (columns 10 and ]1) and the high dogu-e 
of illitoincy (nilccLiug 50.0 pei cent of tlio jiopii- 
Inlion ovcu (lycnis of age, ill 1005), aie e\L‘ilmg 
alarm At piphnit Iboic is n slioiig movement 
toward increase of cenlral eonljol mm pnmnry 
education; even the conipleto nntioiiidizalion 
of primary schools is advocated 

During the fiscal year 1007, the iintional 
board expended 84,212,410 foi the cslnblish- 
ment and maintenance of pnmaiy schools in 
the federal capital, in the territories, and for 
primary schools in the etafcos, supported by 
national funds 

Normal schools, winch form a very ImpoTtnnt 
feature of the Argentine syatem of public in- 
struction, arc a link between the piimrn 
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Bcliools and the IiiRlior institutions n 3 ^ renaon 
of tlioir acridcinio studies niul Lliuir atluimis- 
tmtioiij t\\Qy limy ^)l•o|)o^ly bo elassod with the 
sccondaiy iiisliliitious, Tho fcdcrfil govern- 
ment maintains one noun'll school in each 
Btnte and provides scholai iliips lu llio uonnal 
schools iimint allied by local an thou Lies, AH 
schools o( the class conhrin to Llia otlicial pro- 
gram and mo subject to government inspection. 
They number ob iire.scnt 3.5, of winch G are 
nt Lhe national capihd and w holUMiiidei govoni- 
menL diiGclion. Of the total luiniher, d aic for 
men only, 18 for w onion, and 13, including 
one school at the capital for teachers of modern 
laugnagea, arc cocchirationnl The n inn her of 
BtiidenLa in the normal schools in 1005 was 2011. 


Tho^c schools confci two grades of diplomas, one 
at the end of a four ycar.s’ course, and the other 
ab the end of six years, to graduates 'who aic 
cnllcd "noiiYial pvofossois^' Prom this eksa 
of Ernduates the govcrnnicnt hcliool iiispecioia 
are selected 

iSficondojy JUducaliou, — Public secoiulnry 
cdiiciiLion IS provided in cofcffiOAj, 25 in inimhcr, 
catablishecl and maiiitnincd by the frdcial gov- 
cinnienfc, The officinl piogrnin of tliesc in- 
stitutions, which IS niiangcd for a coin sc of 
five 3 ’^cara, is coirclatcd with that of the imlional 
primary school'i and prepares foi admission to 
the specialized university couiscs. The studios 
cempuacd mro maUiomalica, tho sciences, 
Aigcntiuo history, modem languages — ricnch, 
English, Aiul Italian — in addition to the 
native .Spanish, drawing, inamial aits, and 
gym rins ties To these subjects aic added, in 
the fouith and filth years, gciiornl histoiy. 
ancient and modern, geography of Asia niitl 
Afiica, psychology, civic in&liuctioii, and 
philosophy The coiiise lina an c.sseiitinlly 
iriodcrn character coiicbpoiuliiig to iluit of llio 
modern high schools of our omii coiiiUi.y, mid to 
the sneiitific nn<l modem language couiisc of 
the Flench U^edes Pupils aic expected to 
eiitoi at 12 3 ^oais of ago and to be iciidy lor the 
university at 17 or IS 

The deep interest of the go\ ciiimcnt in the 
cause of modern and scientific education is 
shown by the cdoits laviished upon these boc- 
□iidary institutions They me piovided yilh 
imposing buildiiiga and ample equipments, and 
receive Ubcml appropi’iatuuis fioiu the nublia 
tTcaswvy Tn 190R Ibia aUownnce leuehcd a 
total of S1,3.SG,000, of M'hicli amount nearly 
8550,000 wciG exponclccl on the five cohgiofi in 
the fodcial eapUiil The colcgioB of the snmller 
towns illustiatc voiy clcnily the defects of llie 
present oi gall i»at ion These aic n ns L able, 
overcrowded, with ambitious programs, and 
are infincncrrl by the iieciiliar mode of appoint- 
ing professon The subjects of instruction aic 
divided into caledias, or chniis, each chair in- 
cluding a minim urn of throe hours of inatiuclion 
n week The cliaiis aic usually divided among 
the resident Innycrs and iih 3 dcians. Uiuler 
fiUch ftS 3 'slcin, the nrofcssois have little poison al 
influence upon studciitfi and little or no piofes- 
sional S])ii‘it and solidarity 

Thofacliool census of 11J05 gave 4103 students 
in 16 of I lie public secondary schools, an nvci- 
ngc of 256 students to each school, which 
would only be altaincd in the larger cities. 
The students in these national schools are 
drMvn from lhe hwiublei social classes, the 
pnhonnge of the leading families going pre- 
fer ablv to the older classical colleges which are 
still iimimgcd by the various icligioiis ordcis, 
JcsiiitB, ivho letiiriied to the counlry in 1836, 
Redemptionists, etc. The courses of instruction 
of lliDsc piivnte sccoudaiT ‘schools are ncccs- 
sai'ily detcniiinGd the o/Ticinl cii trailer I'c- 
quiremcnts and the degree cxaminationa of the 
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umvcraities, but wiLli pioviaion for morlcrn enjoys fiom the fostering care of the povcni^ 
sUiclics llicy still re tniii the classicnl ImmniiiLioa ment is ilkistrntccl by a group of siiccinl sec^ 

They number 450 aa against LOO public colegios ondnry schoola whose names aufRcicntly indicato 
The in Loiest of the government in the ” higher tlieir general chniactei. The most impoitant 
ctlii cation’^ of young women is uulicated by of these arc the National Institute for Second- 
the cstabhshmenL of two national secondary nry Teachers, the National Academy of Fine 
schools, hcffofi, one aL Buenos Aires, the other at Aits, nnd the Noiinnl Institute for Physical 
La Plata They follow the crowded progiain Ciiltiiic. 

of tlic colegios with the addition of music and Uigher Education — Higher education im- 
domcatic science. It needs hardly be said ported m the uni vci&itics nnd supciior technical 
that the majority of young women ni Argentina schools is under the immcclififee conbiol of the 
are educated in convents and ohurch schools. federal governmont The two luuversitiea 
Commcmfil and Indushial Schools . — ^Tho already mentioned, Coidova find Buenos Airea, 
efforts of Picaident Sarmieiito to modcriiizo were reorganized by the republic an go vci n ment 
education in Argentina were nbly aeconded by somewhat after the model of the French facuF 
hia mini'3tei of pubiio instiiiction, Doctor ties as constituted by Napoleon The want 

Avollaneda, who pointed out the fact that in- of vital union between the faculties led to the 

diistnra owe their perf re tion to scientific k no wl- same nairow spcci all nation that was long Iho 
edge and that manual laboi must go along banc of highoi education in Fiance. To 

witli insbiuctlou m the acicnccs, he illiis tinted correct this Lend ci icy a dilTcieiit system wna 

Ills position bv the then recent univei'Finl ex- adopted in the oigaiii/satioii of the National 
position of 1867 in England, whcie could be Uiuvcisit 3 " of La Plata, established in 1906 
scon the icsnltri of sucli combination Doctor Tins university forms an oiganic body unclcr n 
Avcllanedn, insisted tliab iL W'aa ncccssaiy to iirosidcnt who lins supcrvisoiy powers ovei all 
keep ill mind tlio iioculiar needs of Aigonthm the faeiilLios 

ill introducing technical instruction into the Each of the tliioc imivoKsitics conipnsca a 
eoiintrvp and iiccoulingly such instruction was faculty of law, ci faculty of philosophy and 
inaugurated by creating dcparbincnt.s of agii- Icttcis, a faciiltj' of natural sciences, and a 
culture in the various colcgws, togcLIicr with faculty of pliysicfil aiul ni a the mat leal sciences 
dopartinciUs of miiioSj which Utter had an Cordova mid Buenoa An es have also a medical 
cpl'icmcral existence but led to the cstabliah- faculty. The programs, dogicc exaiuinations, 
ment of a national school of miiica, etc, arc regulated by oflicml program's Tlio 

In 1889 manual training wna introduced into XJniveisity of La Plata, like the national 
aevcial colegios and was made a pait of the coZcpios, is wholly modern m character, and the 
com sc of instil 1C Li on ni national pxiinaiy schools high staiidard.-^ maintained and the close oigsii- 
by piugi'iiina diaum up in 1S90 The move- izntion of the hevcial fnciiUic.^ will in time, it is 

mciib was fostered by the Association foi Indus- bcHevcd, irnpaib a more solid chainctci to the 

tiial Ediicatiou and by the icligioiis societies, modern scheme of Bocondnry iusli action Tlio 

nnd finally two national iiidustiinl schools weio threo univeisitica have n legistration of about 

oigamzed, one at Buenos Aiics, the oLlici at 3500 students They are mniiitaiucd exclii- 

Rosauo TJie govorninont also iniiiiitains sivcly by fodcial appxopriiition/j. There aio no 

thiec trade sehoola foi girls at Buenos Abes, tuition feca, mul the iiiatriculaLion and gradua- 
and, abinuilatcfl by these examples, local fiu- tioii fees nro very low For the yeni 1908 the 
thoiitios are giving serimi.s nttontiou to this appiopiiatioiis wcie as Jollowa. University of 
blanch of public ins bin ctioii The impoitanee Cordova, §270,825, University of Buenos Aires, 

of coniincrei.il training has hut iccentb'- been 8449,350; University of La Plata, 8430,000. 
iccogni/ed m Argonbina, but already thicccom- The govcinmcut la ovrccdmgly libpial in the 
merciid schools have been estabhahod at the inatLcr of capital exjiciuhture for the imnTr- 
capitiil (two for men niid one for women), and flitica, and has rcceiiLly adopted plans for 

scvcial fsunilar schools in provincial cities. magnificonb new Iniildings for the faculty of 

Agiintliuud Educalton. — In J 87 1 a depart- physical and maLhemnlicnl snonce (which 
ment of agriculture was created with the special iTicliides onginporinp) of the Univeisity of 
object of dilTusing r knowledge of all things Buenos Aires; for the election of a new hos- 
rclatlng to agriculUirc thiouRhoiit the coiiiiLiy; pitnl costing 50,000,000 to ho nn adjunct to 
but little was cITuctcLl in this way, principally the medical school; nnd for a seiiea of new 
bill o ugh want of funds, until this department buildings to coinnicmorate llic tercentenary 
was converted, in 1S99, into the ministry of of the Uiiiver'jity of Cordova. Tlic luRhcr 
agriculture^ in wliicli was included a division technical training is impaitcd in the sciiool of 
of 1 list rue Lion. Since then a numbei' of schoola mines reorgiuii/od in 1897^ a college of agiicul- 
of agricuUuro hnvo been catiibhshcd in the turc, and a naval and mil] taiy school, all midcr 
dinforenfc jirovincos, with planlations, vineyards, government control 

and the other nccesaary equipment, in which The recent dcvclopmont of tccluucal educa- 
iiistruction is given both in thcoictical nnd tion, nnd Llm general awakening to the impor- 
practicnl agi'iciilbuie. tnnee of acicntific education in its relation to 

The advantage which the fcdeial cajiital industrial progress, indicate the inci easing 
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iuducucG of the mctlioclH and idcnlfl of education 
in tile UJiited States ns coiitmatccl mt\\ the 
trnditionnl literary spirit of tlie older schools. 
This tendency hna been stimulated by the 
Nation al Peclagagical hluBoum, located at 
Bucuoa Airea, which accured much illustrative 
material from the St Louis Exposition of 
1901 The early scholastic relations between 
the Argentine Rcpublia and the United States 
are illustrated by tlio fact that Dr. Dcnjamin 
A, Gould waa appointed the first director of the 
National Observatory, which was founded at 
Coidovft 111 18G5 and has nchioved great dia- 
tmetion in astronomical science. 

Art shares with seieiicc the liberal patronngc 
of the ArgenUiic government, wliicli is prepar- 
ing to celebrate ita centennial by an inter- 
national art oxliibit to be held at Buenos Aires 
from May to September, 1910. 

n. Tj. P 

Rolerencafi! — 

AfiuBNTJNn Tlsruiiuo (“□niflioN dh I/A Bxroaiciow dh 
C iiiu^uo, IbOD RIiiiiHliTio do )iisLicin, cuUo o in- 
aLincciiJii publica. Jn/pnne aobre la cducacioji secun- 
ffaria y norriitd en la /?ci)uWiotf AamUna> (La Pltilaj 
1803,) 

BdnqEj C^hlo'j 0 Ilhlfjripal aVoLrli of cduratlon in 

lha ATgenduo Rcvulil’t*. Kl flfoiuCor da la Educa.- 

cioa coJiHiJi, Ocl 3i,100B. TrnnalaLion (with pamo 
□mlsaidiis) in Ueport o/ CfmnmwaiDner o/ Eduiation, 
1000, rlinn VII, lyi. 350-357- 
Gaiibilt. Rbiniiold IlvDOLF Hnoo Adolf Lunwia 
Daa dcuf^che Jhldungsivesen rn ArjcnfinicJl niirf 
FHinc Ortjaiwsaiwn Berlin, D Ilcinicr (E Vohsen) 
IDOa. 

Cotiaejo Nacinnal tie cdwcacyow, Ial cmefianza 
pTaci\Ln c iridijafri^f cri ta Iltpiiblica Argeniina. 
nor i'l Dr. J. B Zuljiuur, vocnl dpi ConHojo Nncton.nL 
do Ddac.icion (lluciiii'j Airc-s. lOOO ) 

OoNZi^LB^, Jo\qLrm, V The Nalional Umvcr&itj/ of La 
Tt. by GcQTgQ Wilwia-llco* . , . tOuccioa 
jVirt'a, 1000 ) 

Glli stin (1603-18S3) Z/’ifififrifc/ioai)ii&li7ue 
dciJiJ i'Jrxi^iiQKc (iu iSud Araaittnc) t 

enieir/zierFiinl jiriMiairc — cD9ei0ri(.m(!n/ sccotulazr^ — 

, (Paii^, iiilrail 1S7H) 
L\wfl, bT\TUT±.s, clc, Liifce, tIccrUoa y resotuewnee Bobro 
jutilrncdon auperior, etc[ni<iiit la, ripniicrl y cspcaal, . . 
ncniinliidni iiorJuiiii tiarcui Mcroii. , (Ikionua 
Alien, lOOO-lOOl) 

MiNr'iTBiifc) ijF. jU'iruiA, euM’o h iNsTnuccioi^ ruD- 
LicA McniuTiaa c infonnes, or niinu[il nnd aiiccinlri!- 
portH, ^ 

RUuUUirio do lusUcinf c\ilUi o msUa-i’ciou pubh^a. 
Ninnii’iilu, Doniiiiffo J''nnslmo, iKll-lOSi^. Lua 
eacnetaa tuve de la proapendad t tic la njiutifira 
fji (tw Eahvtus U nidus, . In/ormc al nntmtio 
fie unfnictina ^lub/icu rls In Ilipithhea 
PiiMulo j)or 1), p' Sitiimi*iilu, (\cft Yorlc, lailU ) 
Huai., L S, L^ldncnliuiinl m Llio Aigc'nLiiui 

lh’|iuhhc, m Rcjwr/ oj the C'uNiliiLfi£|Dnf;r of Jfdacti- 
iioii, inon, cimp VII, p|j sa’i-aiu 
P\cK\ni), 11 L Modrnt usiiort of hitflipr cdntalion in 
iSiJi»ni'Sli-Aiiiprif-nn couiUrJoi Jn licpurt of ihe 
Comjrtivfiiorifirti/AVjrcfllioii, 1D08, Vol 1. clmp V 
Zuni \uii, .1 11, Qiic/gucfi 7imf9 «ijr riris/riic/iorv jnibliyric 
it ppicce dans fa J£il|m6fiquc jLrocnkiie, (l*ivna, 

Fili“« of El jUoriifor da la Educanon Conmn 

ARGUMENTATION, “,Scc Composition 

niul UiiETomc, 

ARISTOPHANES. — Censor, satnist, and 
poet, horn probably at Athena at an uncer- 
tain date, perhaps 41S n.c Aristophauea was 


animated by a more aerioiia purpo.'?c than ia to 
he expected of the Old Comedy in general Ilia 
sympathies were conservative and nriBtocratic, 
nnd m the Clouds (42a u.c ) hia full genius la 
directed agonist the apirib of intellectual inves- 
tigation thiifc is connected with the names of 
Socrates and tho Sophists, Tlio older school 
of natural philoaopliera offered a legitimate 
subjeot for ridicule, but the full aniinosit}' of the 
poet is directed, not against Ilcraclcibua and 
Anaxagoras ao much ns the doctiinea of the 
fiocial pluloaoplicrs nnd teachers of rhetoric, 
such na Protagoras, Prodicus, Gorgina, and 
Hippias. Socrates is taken as tlic type of the 
new thought in nil its branclies. Thus the 
Clouds bccomca a document of gicat intcrcfit 
in the history of education. A youth, Phidip- 
pidcs, ia sent by hia father to learn of Socrates, 
whose doofciiiicB finally rcndci liim an accom- 
plished rogue, n. lolc, however, for which he ja 
clearly destined by nature fioin the beginning. 
The education of Phidippidea ia to be in the 
two caufieg, "the bettor, whatever it may be; 
and the worse, which, by inaintnining what ia 
unjust, ovcrturiia the bettei If not hoik, at 
any rale the unjust one by all iiicniiii '' 

Next to the Clo-uds, the most iinpoitanfc 
drama of Aristophanes, rcgaidcd from tho 
educational viewpoint, is the Frogs Hero 
yEachylua nnd Euripides me revealed in the 
course of nn aigmuent iii winch they criticise 
pnasagea in oiio aiiotlier's work. Euripides 
objects to the boinbAst of hia pi edccessor, and 
clftima to have made trngcdj'' more iiitiiniite 
and domcaliG, di’.schylus ictorta with cliaigca 
of akcpticism^ aophiafcry, and moi bidiieaa Tlio 
Frags contains another pna.-siiig attack on 
Socrates Aristophanes throwti many side- 
light on Cheek life Jind cduGation. 

P R. C. 

HeforeneeB — 

AiiihToriiANra Clonria, Frogs, Knwhfs, Ac/iannaris, 
llirda, etc 

CoMJNS. /lri«lo;j/ia?ica (New York, 1385 ) 

■White Tlio "felnge" In Aiiatoiiliaiica. in Harvard 
I8UI, Tol 2 

ARISTOTLE. — Doiii nt Stngcira, n city 
of ('hnlcidire, in 381 ii c Ilia fuLliei was 
physician to King AiuyiiLn'^ of Mnecdoii, and 
be doiiblloss iccoivcd the eleinciits of a bcieii- 
lific education from him At tho ago of 18, 
ho w ns sent to Athens, which had lost most of 
its poliiicnl impoi tnnee, but i\as now recog- 
nized as Llic chief center of liighcr oduojilioii in 
Hollas. There he joined tlic Aciideniy, which 
had been founded by riato (r/.y ) some tnciity 
yenia eailier, and was now nlLi acting siLideiita 
from every quarter of the Cieck noild, nnd he 
remained a incinbcr of the society till Plato's 
donth ill ;H7 u c Like many otliei students 
of Llic Academy, he nlso attended the other 
great educational institution of Atlieiia, tho 
seiiooi of Isocratca (r/.w ), Wlieii Plato was 
succeed ed by his nephew Spcusippus, Aria to lie 
left Athens with Xciiocrntea, and betook bini- 
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self to the court of Ilcirncias (jf ALainciis, one 
of the majiy princes who had been trained m 
the Academy Four yenra Intel, when lie wna 
living nt Mibylcncj he received a call to under- 
take the cdiicntiQii of Alexander of Mneedon, 
then n lad of l3, and this engagement fccems 
to have lasted for 3 years, nt the end of which 
time l\o rotiiiiicd to Stngeira In 339 ii.c 
Speusippiis died, aiul was succeeded in the head- 
ghip of the Academy by Xenociatcs, and 4 
years later Aristotle returned to Athens and 
founded a rival aohool in the Lyceum Moat 
of the writings which have been picsorvccl 
aro the loctiiie'j which he picpnred for delivery 
in the school, though Jicnho wrote other works, 
foi a widci public, which arc often quoted 
Oil ilio death of Alexander (323 ii c ), the anti- 
Mac cdoniiin party forced Aristotle to leave 
Athena, mid he died the next ycai near Chnlcis 
ill Fiihcca. 

Aristotle's practical cxpeiicncc na an cdiica- 
toi thus fidla into two wcll-nmikcd stages, liia 
tutorship to tliL* young pi nice, and his headship 
of the J^yeeuin It is not likely that lie had 
liny gieiit innuencu oAor Alexander, and hia 
allusions to the unpleasant nesses of coint life 
suggest that he did not feel at ease m the posi- 
tion as govoinijr of a pi i nee In any case, the 
ideals wlneli inapireil Alcxaiicler woic by no 
iiicaiiH those of Aristotle, aa we know tliem 
from the PnlUir^^ and olscwhcie, but lather 
those uf Pluto [uul Lsoenites It wiua Isocrates 
who Inul jnoaehed, in season and out of .season, 
the gosjiel of ii regen eui ted Ilellenisni roiindcil 
on Llm conquest of the Per.sian ICnipirc, uiul 
PInto’.s \iews were similar, thougli he biiHicd 
himself ohielly with the oLlier suit- of the snine 
problem, the presei viiLioii of W ostein llcllua 
fioiu the fill Llrngnuan*). .Siicli ideas were 
quite foieign to Anslulle’t. mind, and lie no- 
where 'll lows iiiiv inli'i'est in the work wlneli 
lii^? piipil was doing iluriiig the veins 

wh(Mi luMvas li'vluiing in the L-Ncoiiiii Indeed, 
he h!U(‘lv iiienliims him at nil, foi the /f/nlour 
ftf ll( idm/fj’ nr^t Ids woiK, niid Ihi' 
piolalni\ ciMhlle is a fnigery In two iin- 
tJOf/niit ii'>pc‘ets lii^ MOWS wane diitiiietiieally 
opposed Id IhiiM* of liH pupil he leg.ii'ds the 
ihslineiKiii bet ween Hellenes mid hiirbai iiui^ 
as riiiulameiilal, and he still Hiiig" lo the old 
ideal of a sell-suflieiiig eity stale He now here 
showr, I hr h'ast iippu'iialion of the fiiet, w'Jiieli 
was ihsiih seen liotli by Pluto and IrsorruLes, 
Hiid Hie iiNiiig jmwer was nidiLiirv iiioiunohy. 

Aijstolle'h woik as head of Hie Lyceum wais 
of a iiioi'c fi'iiitful ehaiiieli ‘1 IL is tiuo that 
Hie l.vceiiiii was fiu less siiecessfnl tliiin the 
.Vcadeiin in liainiiig piactiuil legislators and 
‘'Udesinen, IniL il soon beouiiie ii gieut center 
of I'esiMi'clj^ esjn'taall.i in biology mid history 
Hpeiisippii^ had no doubt led the way in 
biohjg\ , bill, on the W'liole, it is true to sav 
that /.iHilogy was Ihi* ere'ilion of Arislotic, 
while the fimmlalioiis of hotnnV welO laid l)^\ 
Ins iiMhoeiale and successni, Tlieophuisliis 


The indifference of the Lyceum to the advance 
made by the Academy in mathcmatica pre- 
vented itj indeed, fiom contributing much to 
the exact sciencra, and ArJshoLlc'a aati ononiical 
and Cosmological teaching was distinctly retio- 
gradc; hut in everything that depended upon 
the accumulation and clnsaifi cation of facta and 
observations the Lyceum easily led 
Aristotle's aclicinc of education is taken in 
the mam fioin Pinto, and in particular from 
that given in the Laws, for w'uicli the reader 
may be icferrcd to the article on Plato What 
must he noted especially here nie the points of 
difference, W'hich present scvcial features of 
intciest, 

To Alls to tic, aa to Plato, education is a 
branch of the piactical science of politicg, that 
is, the nit of seeming happiness (cuSat/iov^ 
for tt community of citizens Tlicic ig an nn- 
poitniit difleiciice, howcvci, in the w'fiy in 
which Aiistotlc regards tlih end To Plato it 
W'as a good "state" or "condition" of the 
soul (cfciT ^I'A), to Aiislollc it IS rather 
the " activity" (Ivcpyeia) piocccding horn such 
a state. This doe.s nob inctui, liowever, Hint 
Aristotle's iilcnl waa more practical than 
Pinto's. On Ihcconliarv, wc find IhiiL lo him 
the highest form of actiMty is "conlcinplalion " 
(OitDpia)^ W'hilc Pinto always in.siats that Lho 
lesuUa of seieiUific ooiUcmplation miiat ho 
made ^orvic' cable Lo the coininunity and Lo 
innnkuid. HoLh Plato and AiiaLollc, hoWTvei, 
aio ngipi'd Llial two kiiuls of goodness, which 
Amlotlv cnlh gDodlu*s^ of chuinclei and good- 
lies', of iiilelIvcL On schohislir phimD, moral 
iincl inlrllccLnnl vu LiiL*),nio iicrcssaiy, and LhaL 
Ihn fii>t IS lo bo prodiicod by liiibiLualinn 
Lbo second b^ Lcaohing A.s tins 
imphos ihaL wc iiin^l do good tlnng.s hcfoic 
W'o arc good, m Older to become good, the 
iiccc^^ity of cdiicalion a, appaicnl 
'Phis siiboidiiiahon of cdncnlioii lo politics 
lias .sonic 1 Cl 1 inqioilanl conscjiucnccs Plato 
hud gn cm a mIicihc of cdncatioii foi llie 
" Ciimidiaii^ " in the /i?f'pn/i/ir, which deals 
with Lhc ideal hliilc, in the Lmth he set himself 
to coiih/ruci .1 smiiid-hcsL slate, a/id the 
sebeiue tif edudijum difTcis jucoidmgh. In 
the Aiislolle tenches (liiiL each form 

of stjitc — III islociiilic, (li'iiKK uiLic, and the 
lesl — liiis a special kintl of eelnealiou iipnro- 
piiiiLc lo it 11 is oiil> 111 Hie best .slate, where 
the good man and the good ciliyeii me idenlieal, 
til lit lhc ligliL c due a Lion will necessarily be 
tlinl which IS best, foi lhc indnidiial lus such 
It will also fullow Hull education is n mattci of 
luiblic euncerji and cannot be left to private 
control, tlioiigli AiistoHe udiniLs at the end of 
lho Kilned tliiit, in iin impeifctt slate, where 
education is iiegleeLed, fnthci.s of fiunihca miisL 
do then beat Lo pci form the fimclioni, of do- 
mes tin legisliiKiis 

Aiistolle's sehenic, so fai as it is iircscrvcd, 
1 ’^ to bo fouiul 111 the Seventh and KigliLh Hooks 
of the PuliUc^t and follow's very closely on lhc 
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liiiea of Phuln'fj schciiio as given in the Soventh 
B«uk of tlio Laws. Dolli begin with inrancy, 
tJiough Ai'idtotfo does not go iienify so inadi 
into detail on this aiibjecb as Plato. A milk 
diet, plenty of movement, and exposure to 
cold arc Ills main points- Up to the ngc of 5, 
the cliilcL la too young foi coiiipulhorv exercises 
of nny i,Qrb, these would only hiiKlor its 
growth Cl nines nre the chief means of educa- 
tion at tliih sliific, and thcbc iiuisL be approved 
hv the Iiibpector of C/hiUlicii AristoLlc agicca 
witli Plato that they ‘d hold d for the most part 
1)0 unit 11 lions of what the child will hnve to do 
when lb n older, but he lliiiiks jt a mistake to 
try to pi event cliildrcii from cv 3 ’iiig nncl kick- 
ing freely These things help then growth 
ArisLollc dearly nssuincs that tliu children aro 
to he hr oil gilt up at ho mo, and not in puljhc 
infant .schools, as Plato jiroposcd, hut he has 
a btioiig fopiing of the (hiiigLT of IclLiiig Lhrm 
nssociale much ivilli .sorvfiiUs, anil he iiifaift*la 
that tJiey must he .sah'f,^u«u/ecl fjoiii all iiiderciit 
woids and eights Piom Lho age of 5 till Limb 
of 7, they sliould look on at the cxcrcihcs m 
which they will soon have to take iiail 

I'hUiealion piopcr liogiiis at tiie age of 7. 
We have seen already that it is to he under 
pulilie snpri vision, hut " Llieio is a dismitc 
ahoLit '5iihjecls (fiaOij^aTa), Are vo to keep 
llic iiiLellcel or the eliliracler clmdly ili view? 
Aio we lo legai'd tlip utility of the Mihj eels, or 
fcoinc lusher quality in tliim? Aiihlollc iSecLs 
to answci these qiiestioiuj by caiisidcnng Lho 
subjects iicliiiilly I aught in his liino These 
jiJD |J) J'cailiiig and wiiliiig, (:2) j^ymiiafaLiibS, 
(d) inihie, to vliirh boine ndd (dl draw mg 
lleading is plainly Lo be jubtiliud on utilitmuni 
giuiiuiLs, and f'O is di'wing Clynumstics ia 
Mipposrd to make iwavc soldicH When we 
come lo mu rile, liowevoi; iL does not nijpeur to 
b.irc direct iPiJdy, so Ihrie is at irwt one 
of the eoiniiirmly icceiveil Kuhjoets wJiieh imisb 
he j us Idled on other tlinii uUlilarinn giounds 
Xor IS tlip value of lhtwjthc‘i.s puu'ly utilit.iiian 
lloadiLig has a highrr eud, and so has diauiiig 
It bcrvea not iiieielv lo save us fioiii iniiking 
hluiidoH in mu purehuses, oi lo picMJiit oiir 
being ciicnted in Iniving or selling furiiitiirc, 
but iildo to tiMin Hi ill the peiccpLion of bodily 
bciiiity 

The eiluratioii of tlic nuist piccccle that 
of the iniiul, so gyiiiniisLich luul dull me essen- 
tial at tins singe We must he caicful, liowevor, 
not to allow hard mul hruLnl exercises, which 
ipoil Llie ehildicii's appoai'rtiicc and bUint Iheir 
gioivLh Up to the age nf piihoilv, only llui 
iigliLur txoroisoi me to hn nllowcd Tlic li.sfc 
of Olynipir Victois sliou.s that Ihe hanie person 
has very raiely lirrii successful both iii tho 
contests of l)o_vs mid in those of men, and this 
IS a clear niilicnlioii llml scvoio training is had 
for young hoys The I i ini' for severe g^'iniiastic 
training dors not begin till Llirce ycais id tei 
miherty, fiml this Ihicu years' jiUcrval is In 
ho devoted lo the "other subjects. " It is to 


ho noted here that Aristotle differs fiom Plabo 
in keeping gymnastic tinining inoio sharply 
flepai'fltcd from otJiei subjects^ wliich only fmd 
a place belvccn the two peiiods of gj'iniiastic 
training Ho held that it wmss impossible to 
cxci t tlie mind niid the body at the same Lime 
Plato's rule was, on the contimy, ''never to 
move the iniiul wit li out the body oi tlio body 
vitlioiit the mind,''' and he begin.s the "othoi 
subjects'' at the age of 10 lie also a-sf^uinos 
tlinb mathematics will be begun at tlic age of 
18, when Aristotle’s pupil ivoiild be stmt- 
iiig oil hia gymnastic blaming niid unable to 
nUoiid to anything ckr In both Pluto and 
Aristotle we note that a fni shai per line is dinn a 
between adolescence and curly mail hood than 
with us, and that although adolescence was 
picaumnbly cftilicr wilh the Giecks than nmong 
us Tiicic ia little doubt that the pioluiigaiioii 
of boyhood to an iipo wlum most of oiii pupils 
have to be cainiiig Lhcir living v as the secret cjf 
the jjljyxical perfcplii>Ji to nJncli tlic Greeks 
attained, and Ai i&totlc a gieat <lca] inoic 
conservative in this matt cm Ilian Philo 

We have .seen that jiiusic hns no obMoua 
practical utility, but its end is not ineicly 
pleufcjUie, either It inplcnhunl, of com, sc, and 
may tliDrcfuic he U'-ed foi pniposob of leliixu- 
lion, but that is not Us function iii n schcniD 
of odu cation Again, if ye (joii.mdor iiliat is Lhe 
highest function of niusir, we fc,co that it is to 
fiiniish a means of oiiii>Inyiiig fcisiire nohly 
(o-YoAij, SiftytuyrJ) The end of life is not woik 
01 bu.sincsfi, for ivc are busy, ns iiatnie tin thus 
us, in order tluiL we 111^3'- alia 111 lo ktsiiic, 
and then 0111 occiipiitioii should be with saoinc- 
Uiiiig Ihiib lias value 111 ihclf and not mcicly 
as n means to sonu'lliiiig else But Ibih ib not 
the educiiLioiui! fuiiciioii of imi&ic, either; for 
the young aic not coiiecinetl witli the noble Uhc 
0/ IciAUie, jnul jt ia Jiot rven nrccasaij' foj tJiejn 
to leal 11 iiuiaic us a |)icparntioii for it They 
might leiun to plav latei in life; or, so far ns 
the noble use of loisiiie goes, they might content 
lliemscKcs vijtii listening to jn ofeasioiial per- 
formaiicoa, V liifii will ncccs.^ai ily he beLLei than 
their awn There ia a thud fiincLioii of music, 
the " piirgalive,” vhcri it is iibcd lu effort a dis- 
charge of over'wr ought fcclmga of pity and fear, 
but that tiniinoL lie its educational runction, 
oitlici Music cim oiilj'’ be justifiecl here 111 so 
far ns it eontnhutca to the training of cliaiaplor, 
and \^c do find music picseiUs in a higher 
dcRicc than anything ohe diiect lilcuncssca of 
(hffcieiib pea of feeling nnd character fn 
thia sense, it is iiioiG iliiccllj^ imitative than 
pmuliiig or sculp tine, winch oiilj' exiiicbb (liffei- 
oiiccs of cliarnctei m an indistinct in aimer It 
is theicfoieby learning to take ploa.suie in tho 
ught kinds nf JiiUAie that the voiiiig can mo-st 
easily he led to lake plra^uic 111 right feeling'^ 
mid good ell ni act era, and to feel pnin at tlio 
opposite, 

To II modern, this is the most difficult part 
of tlic Greek tlieor^' of education Lo appreciate, 
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but it ia no peculini Lhcoiy of Ariabotlo’a, but 
common to [ill Greek writcia They haitlly 
ever mention tho nit of aciilptuic nt all, tlioiigU 
we me accuatomed to think of that ns the art 
in which they cxocllcd Pfiintiiig is icfcricd to 
ratiicr inoic frcquoiitly^ but the typical urb la 
alwi\ya music And yet Gicck miiaic was 
hardly whnfc we ahouhl call by that name at all. 
liar many was unknown, and the melodies were 
most pniniLiVC On tho other hand, tho 
rhythms were much more complicated than 
Qura; and, above nil, tho Greeks had nn clnb- 
□rate system of "modea^^ or scnlca dilTciing in 
pitch and position It was in these that they 
chiefly felt tho power of music to Jinitate feel- 
ings and character, and, if we think of tho 
diSereiicc in foeling which we still iccognizc in 
ma;or and minor scales, we may partly uiider- 
sLand what they meant 

Aristotle holds, then, that the young must bo 
accustomed to aeales which o\picss good char- 
neterj and lie crilicisDs Plato for allowing tho uso 
of the oigiflstic Phrygian mode in education It 
is of tJie ntiTiosfc impoidnnro UiJit our pnpiJs 
should be tnuglifc to play upon tho lyic, and, 
above allj to tune it iii Iho piopcr key Tho 
educational c fleet upon the character is thus 
much strengthened, and besides, it is lenlly 
impossible to distinguish good and bad music 
without being able io play a little. We must 
remeinbci', liowcvei', that wo do nob wish to 
tiaiii pi’ofegaioiuil musicians nny more than 
profeasional athletes Professional excellciieo 
in anything is always one-sided and therefore 
fatal to a naimonious ediic/ition of mind and 
body 

At this point Aria toilers scheme of cduetition 
comes abruptly to an end. Even hia discussion 
of music ia incomplete; for ho hna nob yefc 
diseiis'jcd either rhythm or words, under which 
last head he must Imvc treated everything that 
wo call literature The Poeticff doos nob help 
us; for that is a piactical com so of Lectures in- 
tonded to tciich older people how to wiite 
tragedies, and has nothing to do with education. 
As I\Ir. N'cwinnu puts it, "Our latest glimpse 
of the youthful object of Aiisto tie's cnio is ob- 
tained at the moment when, at tho age of JO 
or thcrcabouLs, ho ia coinmifctcd for the first 
time to the teiulei mcrcioa of the stonier form 
of gymnastics, and left we do not exactly know 
for wlmt period, IniL piobably till the age of 21, 
111 the hands of the gymnnaLic trainer " Either 
the Pohlics wag never finisliccl, or the end of it 
has been lost. What ia still more serious is 
that wo know nothing at nlL of Aiistotlc’s scheme 
for the training of Llic intellect, which could not 
have faded to )je interesting, niid would prob- 
ably have been inoro iiidcpcnJent of Plato than 
his plan for the training of chmactei' It is 
piobablc that other sciences than tlic mntlm- 
matical would play some part, and that Aris- 
totle would make more of litciary and historical 
sbiuhcs than Plato did. Ibia ccrtaiu that ho would 
have championed the cause of scionco as an end 


in itself in a far more exclusive spirit. Ills ideal 
seems to have been that of a weil-ordcrccl state, 
in which a few choice spirits were set apart for 
puiely seieiiLiric work, and did not have to 
tiouble themselves about piaetical matters 
This would iievoi have contented Plato IIis 
idonl of scionco was at least na high, bub lie held 
that thoso who had contcmphited tho Good 
must "descend into the Cave in then tiiiu" 
for tho Ssei'\icG of humanity Aristotle's sharp 
separation between Lhcoictical niul niactical wis- 
dom enabled him to disponso witli this ncccsaity, 

Ib can hardly be said that AiisLollc's educa- 
tional Tiewa have hnd any infliioncD uiion peda- 
gogic Uieoiy till miitc iccontly, tIio school 
which he founded devoted iUclf inoicaud more 
to histoiical resenreh, and soon ceased to be 
otherwise iinporLant Nor had his Iheonog any 
imporlaiicc in the hliddle Ages Theio wna 
imlced n Latin vei.sion of the as early as 

the tliirtccnth cciitiiiy, and it lind coiisidcrnblo 
influence upon contemporary political thought, 
bub we look in vain foi tincos of its educational 
teaching, The niedioval flcJjcmc of edu call on 
was Greek, but nob AiiitoLchnn, in its origin 
It goes back through the Neo-Platan isls to 
Phito liimaclf, and through him to the Pytliag- 
01 cans, and it was nlicady fixed on tiaditional 
lines before the revival of Aii&tolelian study. 
In modern timra tho Politics has clucfiy served 
aa the channel through which the nioio matuio 
idem of Plato on cducalioii have become known, 
foi the Laws me comp lu a Lively little lead. 
Tho real bearing of Aristotle's discussions can 
only be fully seized, however, by reading tJieni 
ill the light of hia muster's tcaclimg J, B 
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ARITHMETIC — History — Aiithnictic la 
the oldest of all sciences, and for cominoiciaL 
purposes at least it was well developed in the 
eariie.st historic period of which we have any 
exact information In the cuneiform nnerip- 
tiona of Babylon, for example, tables of squares 
and cubca, wiitten on a dcrnnnl-scxagcsinml 
By stem, aio extant that date back to about 2000 
B c., — the Senkereh tablcla in the 13ritisli 
Museum discovered m 1854. More recently 
Ildpicchb has deciplicicd niimcious tablets 
fiom Nippur that arc probably so mo what older, 
and that show a very advanced system of inul- 
tiplicatioii and division tables, certain inulbipli- 
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candsrcfichiiiE nearly lo 200,000 Ifcwfts pcrlrnpa 
about tlic liino that the clay tablets coiitnin- 
iiig tlicsG tables were pieparcrl tlmt tho oiig- 
jiinl papyius ^vaa vvntton fiom winch tho 
Egyptian scribe Ahmoa (r^y) copied hia work. 
Ill bins copy of about 1700 u c an advanced 
state of anblimctic is set forth. We have, how- 
ever, earlier cvideiico than either the cuneiform 
inacriptiona or the papyriia, since n ihccc of 
pottoiy on which some lumiornla arc written and 
which (In Lea from tlie firat dynasty of Egypt 
Ima recently been brought to light We may 
tlicreforo be assured that the science was 
quite well developed in the corliesfc histone 
limes. 

The dcriiiitc history of the subjccl assumes 
aab.-sfactory form when wo reach the Gieck 
civilization Here it fust appears in the form 
of practical calculation, or (logistic) 

as the Cheeks called it, from Atfyos (culculatioii, 
reason, sjicGch) Fiom this tcim tlic auditors 
of ncCQiinls in Athens were palled AoymTcii 
The theory of numbers was clcaily disLiiiguishcd 
from logistic niul was called aptO^ifriKi^ (aiiLb- 
inctip), from dpiO/io? (nmnboi). Logistic was 
taught to those going into trade, as tlio use of 
lliQ Mvaiipnii (SCO Auacus) is taught in China 
to-day, but was nob conhulcicd part of a libeial 
oil lU'U Lion. Wp have no ancient tiealise ex- 
tant on Llie Gicck logistic, albhough we aic 
fainiliiir with some of the iiietlioda of computa- 
tion lliioiigh certain works on inctrica 

The ih, however, well known to 

113 It formed, witli geometry, nil that was 
known of pure rimthcniaties in tlic philosophic 
schools of U recce It first apponrod in a large 
way 111 tile srhool of Pythagoras {q y.), in the 
faixth century w c , and was very likely bi ought 
by him from 13 a bid on and Egypt. He bnspd his 
philosn])1iy on the postulate that niimbci is tho 
cause of Llic varied qualities of iiiattoi, and thus 
the spicntific study of nunihcr becaino a iicccs- 
sniy iiitioductioii to hi.g siibtloi tlioones, oven 
n.s Rcomctry was to Pinto's Ilumfrcj'’ linker 
was collect in spirit, although lii&Lorically nb 
fault, when he wiotc m The Welluprino of 
Saaiicvs (15CS), ‘'The noble philosopher Pi thag- 
01 ns who caused Lina insciiption to be written 
(vpoii Ills selioule dooro whcio hcc taught 
philnSDiiliv) 111 gipalc IcUciii, Nem Arith^ 
melicHc ipnmus hie ingredioiitr Lot none enter 
heei'p, that is, ignorant in Aritliniptikc," a 
parnphriise of Plato's wrll-knowii sLnteiiiciit 
concci'iiiiig geometry. PyLliagoPa.s, oi nt any 
rate liis followors, coiiMflcicd 5 the causo of 
cohii, 0 of cold, 7 of iiiiiid and liralLh and light, 
8 of lo\e and friendship and iiivmtjoii, and bo 
on Earth was liold to bp the product of llie 
cube, flic of the pyramid, jiir of the oclalicdroii, 
watci of the icosalicclron, and the iinivoisc of 
the dodecnhedioii, and this fanciful theory was 
connected with aiithmelic through polygonal 
and solid numbers Thus there ivas not only 
the sqiiAio nnmbci, but also the tiinngulnr, 
pentagonnli and so on, 


Tiiangular Numbeis 
Square Nnmbcra 

Pcnfcagonnl Numbers 


Hexagonal Numbera 


In the same way there were not only cube 
mimbcra, but nlso pyramidal, parallelopipcdnl, 
elc. Much interest a tt ached to odd numbers, 
and ill pniticiilnr to prune*?, these being inoio 
difficult to manipulate The ] 3 riinea below 10 
wpic those that appealed iiiosb to the populni 
knowledge, wlicncc, cxcUiding 2 aa nn even 
Liumbeij 3, 5, cind 7 were held m the highest 
estcoin Of these, 5 was half of the common 
indix, 10, and hence m general was not so 
mysLorions, although the Pythagoreans made 
much of it Thiee and 7 weic therefore tlio ob- 
jecta of popular siipcrsititious rospeeb in ancient 
day.s, and the tradition has mainlnincd its place 
na the race hns developed 
Tho gi eft test writer on aiithmetic among the 
Greeks wns Nicoinachus (qv), who nourished 
nboiil 100 A n Ho endeavoured to do for this 
ficicnre wlmt Euclid had done for gcomcUy and 
lie accordingly embodied in his Irenlisc the 
miUimetipnl lorcthaL had accumulated inf lieecc 
for several ecu Luries Tho effort wan not suc- 
cessful, save as it pic.scrvcd much of ilip early 
thoory of luimlicus, nnd with this work the 
Greek contiihiitjons to the science piapLicnlly 
clo£»r, thp Anthinctic of Diopliniitus (g.y ) hoiiig 
in ore strictly bpenkiiig an algebra 
The chid contribution of the En.st to arith- 
inelic was the numerals C(/ ) The various 
tieatisea of India (face Anv \iiiiatta, llirASKAiiA) 
fchow tlmt the principal applications in that 
country, bctwroii 500 a d and 1200 a.d. wore 
intcicst, Jiieamircmrnts, inhciitancc problems, 
alligation, and rule of three 

The most iinpoitant ffinglo work of the early 
Arab supicinacyis the niithmetic of nl-Kliowa- 
ra/mii (< 7 r), written about R30 a.d , and seU 
liiig forth the importanrr' of the Hindu iiumpinl 
.system. Among the Arnlxs, as among the Iliii- 
diiw, tlio operations wcic porforinrcl lu a more 
primitive man nci tlinii nt present (see Audition, 

SuilTIIACTJON, Alui/riPU CATION, DIVISION, 

Aiivcu.s), hut the general piinciples were those 
in USD to-day 

In the Mitldlo Ages in Eiiropo nnthmotic 
riain tallied its ancient division into prachical 
calculation and tlio theory of iiuinbcrs, the 
latter entering into tho courseg in the iinivci- 
sitics The Church SGhool.g wero intGrcsted 
largely in compiitatjons relating to the calen- 
dar (Sec Computus, CAUCNDAn,) 

Tho first printed arithmetic appealed nb 
Treviso, near Venice, in 1478, The fiiat similar 
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publication appeared in Germany nt Bambcig 
in HS2, in Bnffland fit London in 1522, and iii 
France at Parifl in 1495 There were earlier 
printed woihg, however, that contained a little 
work upon the aubject. For example, Cnxtoa 
published an anonymous work in London in 
1480, entitled The Mhrour oj the World or 
Tkymage of the Samct containing a chapter 
beginning with the WOrda, '‘And after of Arsme- 
trike and wheicof it proceedith." The fiiat 
arithmetic printed in Ameiica appeared in the 
City of Mexico in 1556, — Sumano cojjSdiaao 
(ic lets quotas eh plala y oio , , eon 
reglas tocanles at AiitmHica, Fecko por JMan 
Diez ireiU The first arithmetics in the 
Englifili language are probably lost, but the 
first one of note wns Robert Rocordc'a The 
Ground of Aries, of which no copy of the first 
edition la extant It appeared between 1540 
iind 1542, and lan tin o ugh many cclitiona. 
The first arithmetic published in the English 
language in Ameiica was a icpnnt of Iloddci'a 
work which appeared in Boston in 1719 The 
firat one by an American author was Taaac 
Greenwood's book, published at Boston in 1729. 

The chapters of clomeiitary nrithmctic at 
first showed a combination of the Greek theory 
of numb ora and the art of calculating, Tima 
there was more oi leag treatmont of prime num- 
bers find of amicable, dc/icicnb, and redundant 
numb era, na well na of square and cube roots And 
proportion, all these originally belonging to 
the theory of numbera Along with those enme 
an extensive trcabnionb of the greatest common 
diviflor, needed in the Middle Ages when large 
common fi actions Imd nob been replaced by 
decimals (sec Fn actions), together with such 
flcmi-pi'nctieal subjects ns Alligation (a kind of 
substitute for indeterminate equations), rule 
of three (a iion-thcoieticnl proportion), the 
chain rule, and other topics now' supcisedecl 
by more modern ones, Gindually the commci- 
cial fcatuiea have replaced the theoreticnl ones, 
until at piesent elementary aiithnietic pie- 
tciula, at lensb, to bo a practical subject. 
General Hature as now Conceived — As has 
bcDTi stated under the history of Aritiunctic, 
the present tendency in America, and largely 
ill other conn tries, is to consider nrithmetio 
na a practical subject that is necessary m tho 
life of every citizen, man or woman It la 
not denied, save a few, that arithmotic lins 
ft cuituio value that is mingled with its iitilita- 
linn vftlue, althougli, like the ciiltuio of letters, 
of ftib, and of science in gcncial, its exact bounds 
could nob bo mnrkod out even if it wei c desirable 
to do so Thftt the form of reasoning of mathc- 
innLics, the hnbit of accuracy, and tho contact 
with exact truth found in the study of anth- 
inctio a licet tho pupil favorably m his other 
work would hardly be quesLianed by any faii- 
minded person It is the present feeling, how- 
ever, that these features of training can all be 
secured from the study of genuine, modern, 
cammercial problems, better than from obsolcto 


business forms and bettor thnn from mere 
puzzles Tho beat textbook-makera at the 

E resent time, fcheieforc, nro attempting to 
alanco fairly the abstract drill work with aucli 
concrete problems p almll show the real appli- 
cations of aiibhinctic to the daily life aurround- 
ing the pupil. 

The History of Teaching — As atntcd in tho 
section on the history of arithmetic, the anbicefc 
was tiiughfc in early times under two diatiiicfc 
aspects. In the preparation of the merebanb 
and those who had to do with land measure and 
building, arithmetic wna taught purely from tho 
sido of calculation, the abacus (g y.) playing iin 
important part in moat countries This pimsc 
of the subject was often left to slaves, to tlioso 
who prepared apprentices, and later to schoals 
of arithmetic {Rechcnschnhn). The science of 
numbers was Inuglil in such schools of philoa- 
ophy ns those of Pythagoras nnd Plato, m such 
eaily uni vcrsi 110.1 as that at Alexandria, and in 
the mcdioval iinivci cities of Europe 
It waa not until piintcd books appeared 
that nn effort was made to unite these two 
phases One result of printing was to spread 
abroad a knowledge of the superiority of the 
Arabic numerals over the Roman, nnd this led 
to tho abandoning of the abacus Tho effect 
on the tonching of nritliinctic was not fortunate 
III one respect, since the giving up of the counters 
led from tho concrete, visual, palpable nrith- 
mclic to the abstract nriLbmctic of figures 
Counting and leckoning camo to be inoro 
matters of words and abstract rules than bcfoi’c, 
and arithmetic was probably moro poorly 
taught than it was under tlio abacua system. 

To break away from Ibis method of the moio 
rule, cITorta began to be made in the aevcutcenth 
century, and, in a moro pronounced way, 
early m the eighteenth century, notably in the 
Francko (qv) institute at Ilnllo. Those efforia 
were in the direction of making the number 
concept more real and tho applications of 
number more genuine Tims in tho Braiin- 
schwciB-Llincbmg school decree of 1737 there 
aro directions for beginning number work by 
counting the fingers, apples, and other objects, 
and for basing the niiilLiplication table upon 
addition Cliiislian AVolf {q.v.) (1728) in- 
sisted upon gctLiug at Llio foundatjon principles 
of iiuinbcr by questions as to the child's reasons 
for pjocccdiiig; ChiisLinn von Claiisberg (1732) 
urged that a clear understanding hIioliIcI 
accompany each rule; nnd Basedow (g y ) 
(1763) emphasized the dangci of having the 
child feel that he pi oc ceded merely on tlio 
authority of his teacher It v'QS in the JVnf- 
anlhropin nt Dcssnu, liowcvcr, that senoua 
attempts at reform were first inndc in any 
noteworthy fashion Tlic leader in this phnao 
of the work of the Philaiithropiniats was 
Clirifltiaii Trapp (1777). Ho advocated teach- 
ing the fundanicntal operations with nuts and 
other objects bcfoic the figures wero learned, 
a feature emphasized by Pcstalozzi a little 
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In. lor Trapp succeeded by Ciotl.licb 

UubfaG (1779), who wrote extensively upon pii- 
maiy arithmetic, nnd who int induced the so- 
cnllctl nil mb or pic tines by which lio brought 
Ld the eh lid's Bcnsca a group of dots along with 
the figure, h scheme that is still found helpful 
111 all ficliools Much credit is nlfco due to 
Fieiherr von Rochow of Reknhn {q v.) iicnr 
Jirandcnhuig, niul his a'^socintcs, who about 
this tune sought to fic’c elementary aiibhniclio 
from the mere demands of mechanical husincsa 
and raise ib to the plniio of a ciiUiiic subject in 
the best sense. Mention slioukl also bo made 
of the walk of Peter Yillauiuc of Ilnlbcistiidfc 
(1779), who insisted Unit aiithinetic “is a 
piaclical logic," aiitl based all of his work with 
luiinbci’s upon perception, and bioiiglit oral 
arithmetic foi wartl as moio w oi thy of atlciUion 
111 this movement Ihcic alho joined Ueinaid 
Overbcig (g.i/.) of Minister (17911), A II 
Nieineyci (q.if ) (1802), nnd G. F. DiiiLcr (q u ) 
(1806), and each W'as influentinl in piopniing 
the way for Pcstalozzi {qv). It is to the latlci 
(1803) that ivo owe the greatest imputiifl in 
the rnlioiinl Lrnching of niiLlimcLic to young 
children The es'Hcntial featiiie.s of hix roforin 
arc na follows: (1) lie taught nrilliinctic^ Lo 
chiUhoii ns soon ns they entcied .school, basing 
hia work on perception (2) He iniisled ii]ioii 
a knowledge of miinher nnd the isiiiiplcsl oper- 
ations, using objccla, before the hgiiios wcio 
taught, (d) II 0 np pi 0 ached the subject of 
fractions iii the Bame w’ay (4) He made nrith- 
mcbic the most prominent subject in the school, 
and it la to Ins inllucncc that its present promi- 
nence is duo (5) He cmpliasi/ed oial niith- 
inetic, a iitov'eincnt tiiat Jed to tJip giCJit streccft,? 
of Warren Colburn (q a.) in the United States 
The next noLcivorthy name la lliat of Tillich 
(g.p.) (1800), >vlio attempted to impiovc upon 
PcsLalozzi by n syatematic use of inatciinl, 
invcnliiiR for this purpose a tet of pii.smatic 
blcek.? of diflercnh lengths so ni ranged ns to 
make pioiniiicnt the clcciinnl feature of our 
numiicr system . The plan failed, ns all ^uch 
narl 0 ^v plans do, nnd from the tune of Tilhcli 
to tiiQ jiToscnt there have been iiiiui moral do 
illustrations of this law An cntliusmalic 
toaclier finds sonic dovico; he cxnll.si it Lo n 
“ method ", it succeeds because of his enthu- 
siasm; lb proceeds fairly well in the hands of 
hia pupils, and then it ia forgotten save for 
some little feature that becomoi inipiessod upon 
the permanent cdiicaLioiiiil body Of these 
Belli i-f 01 gotten methods n few may be men- 
tioned Tuik (181G) did not wish arithmetic 
in w’hnt we call the first grade, nor before tlie 
child reached the age of 10 yeai.s, nnd of this 
idea thei c is just a t present n tcmporniy revival 
ns if It were a new discovery, although it wna 
practically universal before Pcstalozzi ICnwc- 
rau (ISlG) made formal cultiiio tlic gieat aim 
in teaching, nnd hia extreme views provoked 
a reaction thnt is perhaps reaching ita cliiruix 
at the present time ICranckc (ISIO) suggested 


the non centric elide plan, keeping the child 
in the numbei space 1-10 iiiiLil that was 
innstcied, in spite of the fact that a child's 
inlcicsfc in niul need foi counting runs far be- 
yond Ills woik 111 the op cr all oils nt eyciy step 
in hia progress Grube (1842) carried ICranckc' s 
plan to an oxtreine, bub had at Iciiit llic inoiib 
of tlioroughiicsa. lie uacd ohjoctivc illustra- 
tion more oxteusively than niiy one w'ould ad- 
vocate at pic sent, mid attciiuded the impossible 
Lnsk of linving u pupil innstci each mimhcr 
bcfoir proceeding to llic next Kuilling (1897) 
nnd Tanck (1884) cnriy to an exticnio llic plan 
of building all mimhci ivoik upon conn ling. 

The airaiigcincnt of mnltei ni the textbook 
lias occupied the nitenUon of writers for tile 
past Jialf century There me tw'o jilaiis, moic 
or less comic etod The first ainl oldest is llic 
topical niiangpincnt, the one that was followTcl 
for til oil sands of vonia in the teaching of 
nnthnictir. This liaa the ndvnntngc of n 
thorough Iroatment of each topic as it is met, 
theionftpi nob letiiiiiing lo it The other is 
the “spirnl method," fiist bioiiglit into iiromi- 
iicncc by Riihsam in ISGfl It hat the advaii- 
Iftgo of returning to each topic, each time with 
ft higher ticntnicut Ncrthei plan liafe pioved 
Bucfcssful in Its extreme foini, ns might have 
been expected Tlie spiral plan lui.s had to 
give way to a topical plan williiii n pciiod of one 
year or two year.s, tliercnflcr again ro\iciving 
some 01 all lopicfl, This hns given Uhu Lo tiie 
favoiitc Lliree-hook ^ellOS m the Amorirnn 
scliGolg of tij-dny The extreme spiial pinn 
resulted in scraps of infoiination and lark of 
conLiiuiity aiuL a falling off in inteicst from 
want of ft feeling of l^lftAtoI 3 ^ At 1 ) 10 * 5011 1, in 
the United States, tlio tendency is to mcigo the 
two plans, piescrviiig the strength of the topical 
nrrangement witliiii each half yeai, each year, 
or within some longer period, reviewing sya- 
tcinaticnlly nnd on ii highci plan, one ui more 
limes accoubnglo the subject, nil of tlic impoi- 
lant topics of niitbmrtic 

Present Status in the Curriculum — Placed 
in a position of preeminence by PcsLoloxzi, 
arithmetic hrifi for a century been looked upon 
ns the most important subject in the cunic- 
iihiin. In .spile of nil the atlncks made by 
modem subjects thot call foi bbeir shaic in the 
com so, it lina mninlnincd its position even to 
the present time One icason foi this is its 
definiteness; it has nn exact, ivell-niraiigcd 
body of matciial, and it has nioved its usa- 
bilit 3 ^ Other subjects, like liftiiilivoik and 
nature study, howex^er, nave* not yet developed 
in such w’ay as to picsent definite icnsoin foi 
being, 01 a definite, wcll-aiinugctl Bcquonce 
of topics Por this leason niitbmetic will 

I n ob ably maintain a prominent place for a 
ong biiiic to come 

It is not, however, to be expected that it 
fihould keep the position it once held There 
is no leas on why it should take the time that 
it does, if other ivcll-dofincd Bubjects appear 
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tlinfc can mstify their inclusion in the curric- 
ulum The actual business part of anfchinctio 
can caaily be taught in Icsa time than is now 
given to tliG subject, and arithmetic muab 
auii Glider ii poiLion of the time it ocrupica aa 
soon aa these other topics are su/Ticicntly 
oicleied and thought out to justly claim a share 
At present arithmetic la commonly taught 
in the aclioola of the United States dining the 
first eight school years Tlicic h some attempt 
to retui'ii to the pie-PesLalozziaii view, ad- 
vocated also by Ttnk, of omiLlmg it from tho 
first aclioof year, but ic is a doctrinniro idea 
that IS not taken very sciioiisly Theic is also 
an attempt to merge algebia and aiitlunctie 
ill tJic cigliih, or the seventh and eighth, school 
yeaiSj and this seems likely to succeed, m spite 
of tho efforts of some writcis to make the 
algebia rather useless There is no lea^on 
why algcbinic notation should not come to the 
help of arithmetic and mensuration in file 
Boventh school year, but there is a good ronsoii 
why algebia shoiilrl not loplnco aiilhmetic 
at this time The pupil in his seventh achool 
year begins to appicciatc the largoi problems 
of business, and they must be taught hero if 
over Some aiithmetic must thcrcfoic be 
ictnincd ill these ycftis, inul particulnily the 
commcicnil pint and mcnsiiraLion, and so far 
na algebra can throw hgbb upon these subjccLa 
it sliould be oinployecl. 

Tlieio IS, in American schools, a fiirthor study 
of arithmetic in conimercial classes in the high 
achool, wlicic qiicsliuiia of banking, inyest- 
jnenLs, booklccepmg; eommibsioiiS; and the 
like arc better understood 
In Eiuopenn conn I lies the movement to 
iniprovG the ciirriciihiin us progressing most 
satisfactorily, especially in Cicrinany. Tlieie 
the obsolete part of arithmetic has licoii rather 
completely eradicated Algohra is joined to 
an III me tic from the sixth school year, the woitl 
" anthmotic inchiding oui clenioiits of nlgcbia, 
III gcncial, more of an abtompL is mado to carry 
nri thine lie, algebra, and geometry siiiuilta- 
ncoiisly 111 tho sixth, scvciitli, and eigiith hchool 
years , than in our common schools, This is 
a little nioio appaicnt than leiil, howevei, siiico 
we aic now, in bchools like those of Kew York 
City, improving the mciiauiation to a point 
wliGio it niiiy rank with the early gcoinplry of 
Germany, and aic adding algebra to the cuiric- 
iiliiiii In Fiance the nrilhinelic seems moie 
theoretical than necessaiy, but, ns in all C'on- 
tinoJiLal couiitiics, a year is gamed ovci tho 
TCiiglish and American schools hy the n&e of 
the metric system, In England the nrilh' 
niclic seems in process of slow impiovcmcnt, 
although a gieat deal of obsoloto matter is 
found 111 the textbooks Tho far-icnchiiig 
examination system in that countiy seenie 
lesponsible for the retention of much useless 
matter. If the ])rmciple were accepted that the 
mental chsciphiie of nriblimctic can come from 
a modern piobicm, icpicscnting real conditiona. 


aa well ns from an obsolete one. ib would seem 
that tho English textbooks miglib be improved 
without loss of that tlioroughnoss winch la such 
n commendable and cliaraclerifitic feature 


On the general hutoru 0 / onthnctic — 

Ball fFi^iary 0 / (LondoTii vnriDUa 

editions ) 

Cajori HtMorjj of Ehmeniaru JiFalhcmatics (New 
York, lh%) 

Cantou Gcscfnchtc der ^lafhetHaliK (Lci]jzjy, vorioua 
cdjlJojH ^ 

Fink Ihstory of MiUhcmnticj, (Cliictigo, IQOO ) 
SxKnNEn (Scuchithte dtr Rcchcnkunat (Miiiiicli, 1891 ) 
UNCJEfi JDic Mcthodik (Icr prallnchcn ArilhmcUk in 
/infonjc/icr (Lciijzig, 1H8S ) 

Vnriona other gonernl and Hiiecinl Inatonca of mnlhc- 
mntirs. 

On the imj>orfanl sixtccntk-centuTU arithmelica • — 

Jackson The f?Jircrt/iOTiol Swnifieawec n/ iSirtccfll/j 
Centuyy Ar\thnictw (New York, 10(10 ) 

ICcrcKUCK Dye c/an A. 11 rial \m scchzehiiicn Jahrhnn- 
dcrl (Berlin, 1874 ) 

Skiitii. /2nra Ard/unc(ica (Iloston, PJQO ) 

On rho fiistoru of wethoda of (rac/nnp anthmelyc • — 
Janickb Otnn(izi\uc tier GeachiJifc nnd McihodiL dcs 
RcchcnnrUtrrithis, ((Sotliii, 1870.) 

Smith Teaching of Elcmcniary Mathematics, (New 
Yoik, 1000,J 

Ungeu Work nbovo cited, 

On llic flffitiifl — 

SiiANionii A Styidy of i^/a//icrna(i'coZ i?iJMcn/ion, 
(Os ford, lODS) 

MoLellvn ANb Dewey, Pam^yologu 0 / A^'iiiiificr (New 
York, IfiOS) 

McMuniiY. 5jjcciiif Jilcthod lit Anf/iwichc (New 
Yojk, 1005) 

The Ttochino of Anthmelic, With bibliog- 
raphy. (New York. 1900.) 

Stone ^Inianichco/ yl6ihhca. (New York, 1009 ) 
Younci. The Teaching of jUaf/icniafiM (New York, 
1007.) 

ARITHMETIC, HYGIENE OF — The hy^ 
gicno of instruction 111 its positive aim of de- 
veloping habits of healthful activity sci'uti- 
nl;?cs nil the pi oc esses of learning and all 
methods of inatniclion from the point of view 
of healthful dcvelopineiit. Even m a subject 
like arithmetic, which roproaciUs j>m excellence 
AH iiiLcUcctual bianch of inblrucLion, the 
demands of liygieno are important. 

In the first place arithmetic is of ancient 
origin, nnd from its liislory an uiuhm inipoi- 
tance has often been assigned to it A feuliug 
of the tiaiisccndeiii impoitaiico of this subject 
has prevailed in modem times even ainoiig 
every (lay people na well ns imioiig philosopherd 
In the minds of many both instinctivo and 
practical interests nre associated with it. 
lienee it has come to pass that in Lhe history of 
the sclioola an undue amount of tinia and 
attention have been devoted to the subject; 
ami a considerable ballast of iin essential or 
extraneous matorial has crept into the text- 
books. To-day in many urban schools prob- 
ably horn one sixth to one fifth of the total 
time in the classroom is devoted to this flubjcct. 
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(incl in the rurnl schools pmbiihly often con- 
Hidcrnbly iootc' te^Ulcs tlnd , pupila iMc vevy ant 
to spend consiclorablo time in home sliicly 
m ftnlhmctic Rcccutly voices hn-vtt fccon 
rfllaccl ngninst cxflgRGiatecl viowa of its value 
Accoullcg: to Sir \ViUmm lUraLlLou, matUc- 
mn-tics \h not useful foi training tlic powers of 
obscrvciUon, uor Car cultivating the I'casoniiiE 
powGr; 80 that cventhe traditional significanco 
gf the subject la questioned by competent 
nutliorilies. As an iiiatrumcnfc of mental 
culture nintbciTinlies oaii pretend to blit asinglo 
benefit. This fiLiuly "if pursued u\ moderation, 
and if efTicicntly countemeted, may bo bene- 
ficial in the correction of a certain vice niicl in 
the formation of its corresponding virtue. The 
vice IS the hobit of mental diatincUon, the 
virtue, the habit of continuoiia attention " 
This bcnchcial effect of mnlhcinn tie's in train- 
ing nttoiUion ia I'ccognizod by hygiene and 
flLrongly coinrncndcil, The cMicgeralccl idea^ 
of the efficacy of aribhniotic m the cultivation 
of the mind nncl Uie rcsuiliiig over-pi esisuro 
and preinniiirc tram mg arc sliongly eoii- 
demned by hygiene. ^Ylth the many subjecta 
that nlu'aya crowd tile curMciiUun, the question 
^vbcthe^ too irnich lime ia not spent _ ou arith- 
metic rnd ^vhotlior improper inatci'ial is not 
often prcRcwtcd, nllbougb pviwnviiy pedagogical, 
becomes hyBiciiic also 

Again, ccitain individuals seem to have htUc 
ability for work in mat hematics, atul others 
seem to be in snccial clnnKcr of newoua over- 
strain from work in tins subject Au English 
physician, Dr. Sturgis, has studied choica in 
clulclreii. and many of these cusps he lias found 
tliiCi as no thinks, to caiisos connected with the 
school work, and arithmctiD Jic doema an cape- 
oinl factor in piodiieing the disoidcr. In cn&o 
of a nervous child he mnmtainb that woiking 
siiina is Imblc to cause choron In the ease of 
some cluldren^ na pointed out by Geiioinl 
Walker, i\ork in nrithniplic is a Frequent cause 
of worry and interferenco with sleep, When 
children da sums in their dreiiins, this is (l 
danger signal. Alt such obviDus causes of 
injury bo health mo condemned by hygiene, 
but it domiindg special attention to some iesa 
obvious hub more general results of certain 
melbods of instriiobon 

Pedagogy is concerned with the direct results 
of iiialriiction. But besklca the piimt^ry rcswlt'J 
of mslrucbion iii any sub met, llicic are, as has 
been pointed out by Di . lliiftdc, tevlaui betoud- 
ary effects of mBtruetion, certain by-products, 
to use the language of induatiy, which arc often 
of Bleat import mice In an Lb me lie Lliovc is n 
Rood opportunity to btudy the latter. Certain 
linbils of interference of nssocintjoii, certam 
arrests, na they have been called by Dr Triplett, 
illustrate very well tlmac becoiidnry olTccls of 
certain methoda and proces.qea of learning. 

Number forms some times illustrate t]ifi aecond- 
nry oITccts of instnictiou. Such habits repre- 
sent not only so much mental ballast, but 


usualh’ also intcrfci'cnco of nsaociatioji and often 
the germs of palhologLcal neurosea They are 
probably pretty coinnion The counting linbit. 
arifAiaomaJiio, ao^callcd, is likoly to have sever al 
loprpscntativea in each cinasj according to Tup- 
lett*a mvea tig at 10118, This is n roal liandicap, 
filling the mind with qiiniUitativo ideas to tho 
exclusion of cauaal iclationa. 

Hygiene IS especially Concerned With tho 
problem of llic age when work in ftvithrnotio 
should be bc^UiK In order to answer this 
qiieBtiDn it is ncrea^nry to consider biiofiy 
the mental operations involved in arithmcticnl 
\\ork, In the simpler study of number and 
number iclntions, in addition, subtraction, and 
the rest, the process of learning is chiefly one 
of acqiiliing hahitiinl assoeiaLiong. What hy- 
Ricuc demands here ia that these should bo 
formed imLiirally and that intcifcicnco of as- 
aocintiou oi mental confusion shall be avoitled. 

Again, m tciichmg aiitbmctic to very young 
children nil aoi’ts of objective methods and 
devices have been dovelDpcd, and thoic arc 
deemed necossnry in such instruction Still 
further, it tipijcnrs that the number forms and 
the like which arc commoji in adults me dci el- 
oped in the early years of instruction From 
thCf^c arc likely to develop artificial and gro- 
tcaquo Imbita of thought, aa lUuatruted by 
Triplett's so-cnilcd nricsts and by sonio of the 
nuuilKW fonna 

Tile problem of the proper age for begin niiig 
aiithracLio la then BometUiug like ihia. At 
what ago can a child be diillpcl in arithmetical 
piocewea WitlnJUt the aid of artificial devices 
and the like which arc likely to persist as nrieats 
01 habits of interference of association; and at 
what age should the study gf logic bo begun, 
at ivhat ngc does tho oliildlmve ft nnaccnL inter- 
est for arithmetical Work? Wo liavo at pres- 
ent ijo flclcquftto data for nnawcring thoic 
questions, but until further investigations liavc 
bcoinnadc the verdict of hygiene is that ordi- 
narily formal ina tract ion in arithmetic should 
be poatponed until at least the age of S or 10 
Tho Italian physiologist, IVJosao, Prcfaiclcnfc G. 
Stanley irnll, Piofcssor Patrick, and othora 
agree m coTiderPTiing foiinal instruction in thia 
subject before tins age. " Afatheinatica in 
every form," wntca Professor Patrick, “ is a 
subject conspicuously lU-fittcd to the cluld 
mmd It cicala not with real things, but 
mtb abstractions. When inferred to eonercto 
objocLa, it concevu'^ not tho obi cals thcmaelvK,, 
but their 1 olfttions to each otJiei . It involves 
^omimuBon, analysis, ftbatraatiou. . . The. 
grotesque number forms w'lnch ao many d1i 11 - 
dr eu have, and which oiigiujvtc u\ this peiiod. 
arc evidence of the necessity which tlio clulti 
tcQls of giving BQmc kind qf bodily shape to 
these nbsli actions winch he ia compelled to 
fitudy " 

The prnctinal teachings pf the hygiene of 
instruction ns rcgarih aritjimctic may be 
summed up in the light of oiir present kiiowl- 
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ccIrg homowhat aa follows: the foimal iiiatruc- 
tioii ill this subject alioiiUl nut bo bcj^iin befoic 
tlio age of S 01 10 Arithmeiical work before 
tins bhoiilcl be apoiitaneoiia activity on the part 
of the cliild. By postponing arithmetic until 
tins age, It is possible to do away for the most 
part with arliricial dovicca and methods which 
may lead to arrests or mteifcrciice of associa- 
tion latoi' on Tlic work in arithmetic should 
be simple, and the coni|)le\ oxamplca in logic 
and the lilce should be Glirmiiated. In the case 
□f nervous childion special caie should he taken 
to avoid woiry and the development of iieiiioscs 
like choiea And, m geiicial, special attention 
should be given in this subject to the secondary 
effects which are important from the point of 
View of men till hygiene W. H D 
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ARITHMETIC IN VERSE —See Vkii&ifi- 

CATION AS A MliTllOD OP T'^iAC’lIlNQ 

ARITHMETIC, PSYCHOLOGY OF —See 

Numiier, raifiioLOfly or 

ARITHMETIC SCHOOLS —Sec Whiting 
nnd AiiiTiiMt'.Tiu Schools, 

ARIZONA, TERRITORY OF. — Oiganizcd 
as u torntoij’^ by C'ongicss in from liuida 
funnel I V a part of New Mcmco, and nii enabling 
act for Us iiclmmsioii ns a stjito bus hpcii bcfoic 
Coiigie.ss foi the last two yeuifl U is located 
111 Lilli iiY'itcin DnlMuii^ nncl lias a Iniul aica. of 
112,b20 scinaic inilc'i In size iL is about as 
laigc as New J hi gland, New York, a ml New 
Jeibcy combined For mlininisti alive pin- 
poics the sLatp is divided into 13 counties, and 
thc.so ill tiiri] into school disliicl^j In 1 000 Aii- 
x.Qiia hud IL pop Ilia lien of 122,031, mid a density 
of pnpulutiun of unly 1,1 persons per siinurc 
mile Its Lsstiniatcd jiuptibUion in 11)10 wa^ 
157, G19 

Educational History — The first record of 
an appropriation for public school purposes 
ia found in the pi oc codings of the first Lcgislu- 
Live Assombly, xvbich met nt VicscoLt in 18()4, 
nnd appropiiated out of the Liens ury n sum 
of S260 to each of tlio towns of Prescott, Ln. 
PaZj and Mojave, for a public tcUool, coiKliUonal 
VOL i — r 


on the towns raising the same amount; nnd 
S500 to Tucson, conditional on the town 
maintaining a achool taught in tho English 
Ian gu ago, No fiiither legislation wna enacted 
uiiLil 1S08, and any schools in cMsbciicc during 
that interval must have been maintained by 
piivatc means. In 1SG8 the fiiab school law 
was enacted, and n system of Iicc schools was 
provided for, but, as no tax was required to be 
levied, no schools wore opened, The report 
of the Governor in 1870 slated that Lhero waa 
not a public school lu the teniiory. In 1871 
n new school law was enacted, and the outliiiea 
of the present school system were laid down 
The law of 1871 piovidcd for n system of public 
ins true tion patterned after the California Uw 
of 18GG TIid Governor was made ex officio 
Siiporiiiteiidcnt of Public Instnictioii, the Pio- 
bale Judges wore to act na er? ojpicio County 
.Stipcrinteutlenta, and the Covernor appointed 
County Examiners to assist tbo judges in cx- 
nmnmtiouB. Governor fcJ afford wna deeply 
interested in education, nnd geems to have done 
much to urge the people to foiiiid schoola The 
fust echoul under the new lasv was opened m 
Tucson in March, 1871, and by 1880 about one 
half of the Bcliool population was enrolled in tbo 
bchools, In 1872 the liisL public gebuol Cor 
girls w'us opened in Tucson In 1875 llicquoa- 
tion of aid to piivaLo and scctnnan schools w'na 
doaiiiLcly scLtkl, lu 1873, 1875, 1879, IfiSl, 
and 1883, levisioiis of the school law' were en- 
acted. Ill 1S79 the scpaiatc office of 8u|)eiin- 
tendent of Public I ns ti notion uns catnbhshed. 
In 1883 a Teiiitoiial School Fund was cientcdj 
and the law of 1870 was niiicb enlarged. In 1885 
the prebcnt laiv w'As bub.di tilled foi' what existed 
befoie This law lias boon [iinendcd in minor 
pju Liculurs and a number of iidcliLiuiis have been 
made to It, bub the main outlines, adapted in 
lai^e paib fioin tbo California Inw, have le- 
mnined unchanged to the jiirseut tune 

The year ISS,") iiiny bo lived upon an the date 
of the osliiblisbiiienL of tbo pi esenb school 
faVstLMii. ^riic LegiSiltituic of tbni yoai also 
lounded ciiil tho school .system l)y c^labhsliiiig 
a nuininl ^eh(lol at Tempt', and the ^tatc uni- 
ATi.sitv at Tiipson In INSl n uniform senes 
ol le\th(iuKs for llie sclnjols of lliu slate wna 
punidod fur, and in Lhe Hlate Buaid of 
Education I'lSiicd a niiifoiin slate coul.^c of 
study. Xo iccoidfi cxi'il .sliowing the condiliuii 
of the schooh jnioi lu lS8,j In Lhul veiir Ihoio 
WC1C l.']7 schuoL 111 the (ciiiLui}, n.iuiitiiuniig 
an iivLuagc of 120 days, with an tu cingo dndy 
iillonduneo of 3,229 clnlihcn, and at a total 
expense of SI 38, 1(14 Schools and iitLendaiicc 
have incica'jed live linic.s mucc 1885, niul cx^ 
ppiiaLs SIX timts. Ill 1H92 a bLate ToachcTS* 
Association wa."? orgniii/cd, in 1895 a Union 
High School Inw Ava.s pa.sscd, in 1S90 the Noi th- 
em Arizona Noimal School nyivs ealabUshcd at 
Flagstaff; inaiiuAl tndning w^as nnthouzed in 
1905; and the onnsoInbiLioii of schools was 
auUvoii'zed in 19U7. 
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Present School System A Uhc head of the would double the grant for achools Three 
syatein la a ^upcnnLeiidcnb of Public Instruct million acres of land arc nlso appropriated to 
tmu a Board of IXlucation, and a Board of pay the debts of the teiiitoiy and of the 
Examiners The Snpcrintondenb of Pnbhc covintita, with a pvavibioH that any snvpUiB 
instruction reccivea a srlaiy of S2000 a year; shall he ndded to the common scliool fund, 
has general oversight of the sohoola of the state; The act alao piovidcs for a mimminn anic price 
apportions all school money to the comities; of 53, 55, nmt §25 per ncic, nccoi-dnig Lo loca- 
pi'e]Daic.s nil blank forma used; and umkea a tion 

biomnalrepoi’t to the Governor on the condition Much of this Imm is, ns yet, of little vnUic, 
of the schools The Board of Education, con- A general tax of 3 cents on each SlOO of propoi ty, 
BiflLing of the Governor, Treasurer, Superin- togcthoi with tho interest on the pciinanoiit 
fcciidciifc of public In&tiuction, PrincipalB of fund, is apportioned to the counties on the 
the Normal ^cliools. President of the Uiiiver- basis of the school census, 0-21 ycni.s of ngc 
sity of All zona, and two school men appointed In each county, poU taxes and fines go to the 
by the Governor, adopts rules and regulations county school fund, which is fuibhcr aiigmentcd 
for tJie schools, prescribes and enforces the by a county scliool tax of not less than 60 cents 
USQ of n uniform Belies of textboolva, find a iiiii- nor more than 00 cents on ench SlOO All 
form course of study foi the Schools; adopts a state nnd county money is jiow added together, 
Hat of hooka for school libiaiics, issues educa- and is nppoitioncd to the dilTei’crit distiicta 
tional and life diplomas; and revokes any by the County Supciintendcnt in the foliow- 
diploma or ccrLiricalc for cause The Board mg mnnner — 

of Esaminerfl, wJiich consists of the Superin- To dialiicts having 10 to 20 census cluldicn, 
tendon t of public Insiiuction nnd two persona §500; to districts having 20 oi* more coiisua 
appointed by him, adopts rules and rcgulationa children, SCOO, and to all clistiicts liaviiie had 

coiicDi'ning cjfaminnLions, prepares all questions nn average daily attendance of over 25 duiing 

nnd grades all papers; ifasuoa and revokes the preceding year, $25 per pupil foi such excess 

certifi cates to tench, niul rccommendB candi- The money which leinains ia to be apportioned 

clnLcs for life ami cduoiitioiial diploiniiB among tho cUslricts winch have shown, for 

Tor each county there is a County School 6 months, nn incrensc m the avciagc daily 
Sup el 111 tendon t, who Appoitions the school attendance over that of the preceding year 
money to the diatiipls; approves nil bills for Any epoeial distiicb taxation, aa well ns all 
till purposes, and (haws Iiia warrant for their fines collected for the violation of locnl orcli- 
paynicnt, conducts llio tcJicheifi^ cxninina- nances, go to the district ^\hcie collccLod. 
lions foi tliQ Boaid of Exaiiihieia, and fonvards Most of die county^ disLricl^» levy no local lax 
ah p^.\>eva Lo them tor grailmg; appomVs d\&- Tho Ariiowa ft.p\>orUQn\\\ti\t p\aw is hotter e\Di\ 
tucb trusLeeg and fills all vncancics; conducts than that in Califoiuin, good na is tlic laUcrj 
nn niuuial county leachcia' institute, viaila, nnd, like California, it inauics a good scliool nnd 
examines, and has general oversight over the a good teacher for every district in the stnte 
schools of hifl county, Of the total school revenue, 1G.02 per cent 

Tot each school di&tiict Lheic ia a boaid of cornea fioin permanent funds and leiita, 20 09 
3 School Trustees, one elected each year by per cent from state tnxation, 57 04 per cent 
the jicoplc, ami holding office for a-yoar fiom local taxation, and 5.^5 per cent fvom 
tel mg. It IS their duty lo enforce the rules, miscellaneous somres 

regulations, and laws; to nianngc and caie for The total expo luh hire foi schools, during tho 
the .‘iciiool propel by; lo provide fiiiiiituic and last ycni for winch reports are available, waa 
fluppUcs; to lent, build, or icpaii schoolhousca $707,031. This was equal to nn ox]>cndiLiiiG 
as diicctod; to employ icnchcia and other of S5 09 per capita of tho total population, na 
employees nml fix then compensation, lo against 84,27 for the U, S. na a whole Tlie 
cinvlcy u supers- iisiupr prinupnl if the diatvict avcvftBfc cxpCftcfituve per pupil per day h\ aver- 
coiiLciiii'i 1000 01 moio cciiMis children; Lo age daily attciulruico w as 33 Cl cents, as ngoinst 

admit and exclude pupils, to see that nu IDS cciUs for the U S ns a whole, and 27 3 

nnuiiiil school census IS taken; lo call district cenUfoi the Western Division. Koi tb Dakota, 
inoL'tiiigii III emergencies or on petition; to Montana, and Nevada alone spent more. The 
call an election to vote a special tax for nddi- total yearly expenditure per pupil in nveiagc 
tional seliool facilities, or bonds for a new daily attendnnee was $45 31, an nniouiit 

schnolhousc; and Lo make leporta Lo the exceeded by only Easlein kind 5 Wcbttvu 

CouiiLj^ SnpcrmLciidont or the jSjupeiintcmlenb states, Ench adult male needs to coiiLubute 
of Pulilic InstiucLioii ^ hut 72 cents Lo pioduce SI foi each cluld 5 to 

— Arizona originally received 18 years of age in tho .state, ns nigninst §1 02 for 
tliD IbLii and 30lh socLion of land for sclioola, fclic U. S. n& a whole. These figures show a 
winch \\oi'o &et aside by Act of Coiigicss m Ingli per pupil expenditure on ti low per capita 
ISOl These amounted to 4,050,347 ncie'3 cost This is due in part to the laign per 

The rnabliiig act for tlic admission of Arizona capita wealth of Anzoiuv, and u\ part to Llic 
aa a state piovides for tho fur Lhor giant of Inigo excess of adult mnlo.^ Arizona has made 
scctioiib 2 and il2 in each township, which vciy rapid piogre,sa in expenditiii es ^\iLliiii 
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recent years, anti every item of school expense 
hfls increnacd much more rapidly than hna 
the population During the pnst six years, 
the expen dit in ea have almost doubled, ^vhilo 
the school census hns inci eased acnicely dO 
per cent. 

Edncniional Condilioii/i — Of the popiilalioii 
of 1900, 17,9 per cent ivore foioign boiii^ and 
of this number 59 per cent wcic Mexicans. 
Classified by race, 75 6 pci cent weie ndntc, 
115 per cent were IncUniis, 1.5 pci cent wm 
Negroes, and 14 per cent were Mongolians. 
Dy sox, 59.4 per cent wore men; and 25 0 per 
cent wcie between the ages of 5 and 18 years. 
Ot the total population of 1900, S4.1 per cent 
lived 111 country dl&tiicts, and the state had 
no city at that time with as tnaiiy a.s 8000 
inhabitants Mining and ngricnlture aic the 
chief rcsoiircpa of the state. Largo area.? are 
piackicfllly unin habited. In iHilcracy, accord- 
ing to the census of 1900, 14 9 per cent of the 
white population 10 years of age or ovci, and 
29 per cent of the total population, were illiter- 
ate The laige ^icvcentagc of ilUteviiGy among 
the native whites is clue to the presence of so 
many Mexicaiia, and m the total poiiiiintion 
to the presence of so mnny Mexicans and 
Indiana^ 

The average length of term provided in 
Arizona was 135 day's, as against 1C3 3 days 
in tho Wcstoin Diviaion, and 15-1 1 days for tho 
U S ns a whole. Of tJic scliool population. 
5-18 ycaiB of age, 65 5 D per cent wcie oiirolleci 
in the schools, ns against 60.61 por cent for the 
U.S ns a whole. Of the number cniollcd, but 
62.C1 per cent wore in daily attciulniiGG, ns 
(Vgnitist 71 .24 per cent for the XJ. S , and 73 22 
per cent for the Wcatein Division. This 
equaled nn average daily attendance of hub 
58 8 days jicr year for eacji cliild 5-18 years of 
nge, and S4 G days for each ohiUl enrolled, ns 
against 7G 1 days on census, and 100 S days on 
eniollnicnt for the U and J09.3 days on 
census, aiic] 110 0 days on cmollmenb for the 
Western Divisicjn. The large number of hlcxi- 
can and Indian children explain these low 
percen luges. 

The compulsory nttcndancc law icquiros 
tile attendance of all children between 8 and 
14 ycui's [il the public schools foi a period of 
G inontlia each year, iinle.ss excused for certain 
staUitoiy icftsoiis, and lists of childicn not in 
attendance must be fur nib bed to the sheriffs, 
constables, or city maishals of the respective 
scliool subdivisions, wlioae duty it la to locate, 
inquiiG into, and, if necessary, prosecute such 
cases Employers aic forbidden to employ 
such children, and attendance cauls must be 
kept on file nnd open to inspection for all chil- 
dicn It 18 d ini cult to enforce such a law, 
bccaiHe of tho spaiao population. A slioiilT 
witli a comity ns large as Massachusetts can 
do little, and tho percentages for attendancQ 
would indie nto tlmt tho law is nob on forced 

The average value of tho school buildings in 


use has increased rapidly in recent years, and 
reached S3836 by 1907 The achoola are 
nearly all sinail, thcro being but 15 sdiooD m 
tho state ill 1006 that employed as many na 
8 tcnchcia, and but 5 schools that employed ns 
many as 16 teachers The schools arc greded, 
and arc relatively well taught^ the npporL ion- 
men t plan in uac enabling every gchool m Ari- 
zona to secure a good tcaclier. In addition 
to the rcgiilai elomeiitaiy school studies, 
manual trauimg anti domestic Ecicnuc arc 
authorized for all schools having a school census 
of 200 oi over, though the last available report 
flliOAVsj that but one city 1ms so far piovidcd 
such instruction 

Tcochei's and Timning , — Arizona employed 
645 tcnclicis during the last year for which 
reports aic available, of whom 100 were men 
and 536 were women. Tho average m on Lilly 
salary Was S99.60 for men, and $75.00 lor 
women, with a school term of 6^ months 
Tile certification standards aie much higlicr 
tlian those to be found in mnny Eastern or 
Mississippi Valley states. Two state cer- 
tifientea aic issued by a central cxnminaUon 
boaic), both of which arc valid in any county 
In 1908, 51 per cent of the teachers held the 
highest gindo certificate Graduates of col- 
leges m any state may be certificated on cre- 
dentials, and the holders of life di plain as 
from any state or of diplomas of graduation 
from any state normal scliool arc certificated 
without examination In thi.i muttcT of inlcr- 
slate recognition of cinclontiala, Arizona is 
moic libornl than any state in the Union, 
Arizona maintains two noiinal schools for the 
training oC olcincntniw teackei’s, one at Tempo 
and one at Elagbtnn, tliough the numbci of 
graduates fiom the two schools combined has, 
for some years, been exceeded fioin two to 
three times by the number of iioiinal graduates 
comiin? into tlie abate from other slaica. 

ScctitidaTy Editcaiwn, Tho first high .school 
in Arii^onn was organized m 1895, undci the 
piovisions of an act permitting any district, 
or any union of adjoining disbrieis, having n 
school censna of 1000 or ovcij to nmlc and 
foiin a high school district. Owing to the small 
popLilation, high scliool dcvclopinenl has of 
ucccasitiy bcfiii slow. The siGeoud school was 
foimcd in 1901; a tliiid in 1903; m 1905 tho 
iiiinihci' lose lo 5, and m 1908 to 8 Tlieio 
aio but two piivato high achoola Jii Arizona, 
both of wliicli arc small Like Califoiiiia. 
Aiizoiift has wisely reserved the state fund nncl 
all state and county taxes foi clciiicTi Lary schools 
only, so tliat the high schools are suppoited 
wholly by separate taxation At present thia 
ia 111 tlio form of a tax on the districts main- 
tain ins them, thcio being as yet no stale aid 
IIi(jher amlSTJGCLal Education. The Univer- 
sity of Arizona, opened in 1891, la the only 
lusUtution for luglici education in tho state. 
Arizona. inainLaina an industrial (reform) acliool 
at IleiHon for both sexeSj and also appropriates 
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monoy to cnro Tor ila doaf, dumb, and blind 
in inatitubiona in other states. Thcie are no 
profeasional Bchoola in the state apart from tlio 
IJnivorsity of Arizoim mid the fc\vo state normal 
HGboola at Tempo inul The cnubling 

act for the arlmiaaioii of Arizona na a state, 
llo^vcve^, provides for the giniit to the state of 

120.000 ctcroa oE laud foi* tliG state miiveiaity, 
for asylums for the deaf, blind, and diiinbi 

100.000 acica, foi normal schools, 200,000 
acres; for ngriciiUural and mcclianicnl colleges, 

150.000 acres, for a aahool of mines, 150,000 

QCiea. E. P. G. 

ILefarences; — . 

vlfUontt School Zio It'S, 1000, 

ZIit/nilHt lieporis Snpennfemhnl of Putfic Iri^irutiiont 
TerrUor!/ of ^inzojin, 1072-1000 
MgCubk, a« P Tlic fea»DibhHhTivQftt of iho Anaoaii 
9choal Systems ! Ihitory, 1801-1001 , in Diuh 
Repf , Supl P I . lOOB, PP 72-141 
Slalialica hnacd nii Lho Report of the SuprnnfendeiM lor 
1007-1003, iiD Jit cpf U,S Cwi Educ.ioi lUUO, 

ARIZONA, UNimSITY OF, TUCSON, 
ARIZ — A cocdiientioniil institution for biglicr 
education maintained by the tciiitory na purb 
of the ays tern of public cclucfition. It wnS 
organized in 1S85 in nccordainc© ivith bho 
Toquircincnta uf the Mot nil Act of 1802 The 
fltatutca were roviaed in 1901, nnd the govern-' 
menfc of fclic uiiivcraity was placed in the bnnda 
of a Hoard of llcgcuh^ consisting of the Cover- 
iiDi' and Supcnnlcndoiifc of Piibbo Instruction, 
C.C o^icio, and 4 incinbcra appointed by fcho 
Governor for 4-ycar terma The university 
consists of the college of agriculture and me- 
ohiiiiical aria, the achool of inhica, the ngriciil- 
tiiral experimenb station, and tlic preparatory 
dcprittincnl, n normal ocparlmcnb is author- 
ized by gbabutc, but Ima not yet been catabliahcd. 
The pieparntovy department is a mnniinl train- 
mg lutb school with a 4 years' mricuKim, 
and Will probably d is appeal m time R capon' 

ajvG to the needa and opporLunitics of the terri- 
tory, tliQ university osacniiiilly Inya einphnsis 
on ^ mining engineering The 10 buildingg 
which conslituto the plant and dormifcoiica of 
the University arc situated in a cnmi^iia 56 
acres in extent comma nding a view of the mo mi' 
tains on all sides The univeisily is inuiii' 
tained by federal and teintorinl funds. Fifty' 
Bcvcu BODtiona of vaUiablc pn\e land have btcii 
set npait by the fcdcinl povernment for the 
niiivoisity, wliicli will icccive the title ns soon 
as the teiritory is admitted ns n state, Ry 
the Alorrill Act of 1890 the University received 
§25,000 n year which will ultimately bo doiibleJ 
by the proviaiona of the Nelson l^ind, crcnteil by 
net of 1907 , under the Haleb Act tlip university 
receive'! 315,000 ci year, and under the Adams 
Act of 1906 the univorsity will ultimately he 
entitled lo an rmnnal approprintion of §15,000. 
The territoiial appropriation in lOOO was 
835,500 for tlio year Sums of money arc also 
ol) tamed from other aourcca, and iu addition 
the university hns two endowments Appli- 


cants foi admission to the freshman iiiiist 
be ftfc Icnat IG years of ago nnd must aaliafy 
requirement a ixmouiitiiig to approximately 15 
unita- Cniididntes from approved high schools 
arc udiTiittcd x\itbo\it Deamination except m 
English composition. Degrees of Bacheloi of 
Philosophy and Bnciicloi of Science nrc given 
on the CO tuple Lion of a 4-ycar course Tho 
total number of students in 1000 was 201, of 
whom 100 wcic in the picparatory dupaitmciit 
There aie 14 piofcasora, 3 assistant profesBorfl, 
find 23 inutrucfcois and assistants, Kendric 
Charles Babcock, Ph D , is the president. 

ARKANSAS, STATE OF, — A part of the 
original territory of hoiiiainua, obtained fiom 
Prance jn 1803 Tt was oiganizcd as a part of 
the Teryitovy of Louisinun. m 1805, U\cii as a 
part of the Tcrritoiy of Mifa&ouri in 1812, and 
finally ns the Territory of Arkansna in 1810 
In 1330 lb was admitted to the Union na tlic 
25 th state It is located 'm the South Ccntial 
Division, and has a land nroa of 63,045 snunic 
miles In size, it is a little larger than Pcim- 
flylvimm and New Jersey combined For 
adinmiatrafcivG pui poses the state is divided 
into 75 counties, and tlieso ill turn into school 
disli’icts and towha In 1000 Aihnnsaa had 
a population of 1,311,504, nnd a dcii.sity of 
population of 24.7. Its estimated population 
In l909 \va9 1,494,017, 

Educallonal History, A nuraboi of piivato 
eclioolfl were opened in the tciiitovy between 
1820 and 1830 An academy was chai tried in 
1820, and in the same yeai the hist law lelaling 
to public schoola wna enacted Tliifa law 
required ench county couit to appoint some 
citizen to look after tVie 10th see lion lands and 
to U'flSG them, and provided thnt any income 
fioiU the lauds should be used, under tlic 
mauagament oC tUc Judges of the coiuL, for 
the support of Bchools The conf,tiUiLioii of 
1836 contained a short article, wliicli oinbrucccl 
a geneinl prcamblu as to the impoitnncc of 
knowledge and learning, made it the duty of 
the Legislature to cnie for the school lands, and 
obligated it to pass! laws looking to intcllectuid, 
agricuUurftl, nnd scicnbihc ini])iovoiiriGnt. 

Fioni 18-10 lo 1S43 a number of special act.'? 
wcrii passed, pioviding for schools in various 
tow nahips In 1813 Uie hist grnci al school ia^Y 
■was enacted TIhh proviilcd for the sale of the 
Ifltb section lands, pro^ idcil foi tuislccs foi 
each township; and mado pvovbinn foi the 
cxaTTunatioU of lenchois, foi a 4 iiioulhs' school, 
for the visitation of schools, foi the addition 
of fines and forfcitnrca to the school fund, and 
for the diatribuiion of funds to the Lownalujia. 
In the same yeai an cx~o(f(cio Slate Board of 
Ediieatiun was cicalccl, consiating of the Gov- 
ernor, the Biiprcine Judges of the Slate, the 
Speaker of the House*, the President of the 
Senate, and 10 in embers of the Legislature, 
who were to rfepoyt bci the Legwlaturo and to 
mako icconiincndationa nd to laws and means 
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of improvemQnt In 1853 the Secretary of 
S til to waa made Gx-oJj}cio Superintendent of 
Schools, and county commisaioners were given 
general aupervifiion of all the achoola in each 
county By 1854, Tvhen the first eeViool re- 
port ivna mnclo, it syaa estimated that about 25 
per cent of the pupils of school age in the state 
^ve^e enrolled in public acliools, aud by 1860, 
that about 750 public schools were in opera- 
tion 111 tlie Htato. These schools weie itiaiii- 
tained in small part by the income from the 
school land and school-land funds, and in large 
part by tuition fees. There was no general 
taxation foi education until after the Civil War. 

Beside these aolioola n numbci of academies 
were chartered between 1830 and 1861, charters 
for 62 such institutions being gi anted between 
1850 ftnd 1861 Many of ihese were female 
academies. Tuition fees wero common in nil 
of these scliooia. Three collepes, also, were 
chartered iliiiing Lina latter period. The Civil 
War put an end to these efforts, and closed the 
schools and acadeinies. The last icport issued 
undci the old coiicii lions states that " there aie 
but two public schools in Gxistencein the state 

In 1807, the legislatiiic of the locally re- 
organized sLfito passed “An Act to establish a 
coTninon-aeboDl syatem in the State " Tins 
levied the fuab school tax in the histoiy of Llic 
.slate, a 2-niill tax, but the tax was not to be 
levied “upon the property of pcraoiia of coloi/' 
and the schools wcic not to be o)ien to their 
children A Supcnntcndcnb of Public Iiiia true- 
tion for the state nnd a Counfc 3 " School Com- 
misainuGr for each county wcic provided for. 
Each towns liip was constituted a separata 
school district, bub incuiporatcd towns iiiighb 
be sot apart as special districts Three Irus- 
tcos WGic provided fur each district, and a 3- 
nioiiLhs' school was It opt Taxes wcic collected, 
school ofllciaU were elected, and a uumhei of 
Bchools w'ore opened, but the further develop- 
inenL of this sciionl sj^itcin was clicckcd by the 
jiieoining of a militnry govcinmciiL, at the cIo^iG 
of blic year, winch hiipciacded the civil, and by 
the aduptiun of a now constitution niul tlio 
cslublishinciiL of a rcconsili iictioii goveiiimciit. 

This new con^liUition of 1868 made dcUilcd 
jiro vision for a freo state school system for all 
llic childicii of the state; fuibadc any aid to 
rpbgmus or sertauan sebools, piovulcd for a 
Htatc ►SupciiiitciideiiL of Biibhc Ins true tion and 
for tlic esLuhlisIniieiil and niaiiUciinnee of a 
stale uni verb! ty, fixed the pornmnent bcliool 
fund, airniigod for its incrca-ac, and appropriated 
its aiiiuial iGvenuc, bogcthci wibli a poll tax of 
SI 06 and “ so iiuich of tho ordinary rovoiuie of 
the State ns maybe ncccssaiy’* for the niniiiLc- 
naiice of schools; further piovided fur a state 
school tax to insure a 3-iiionblis’ term in every 
ibstiicl, nnd for district taxes for budding nnd 
funuslimg schoolliouacs, and convrited nil 
county hclinol funds and the sale piicc for nil 
sgIiooI lands into the pioneral treaauiy, and 
obligated tlic state to piiy an annual iiiteicsb 


on the same at the rate of 0 per cent The law 
of 1868 earned these provisions into cITect, and 
ill addition provided for a state Board of Educa- 
tion, for tcncheia^ inatibutcs, teachers' certi/i- 
cafcea, separate achoola for tho two races, and 
for the appointment by the Governor of a cir- 
cuit superintendent for oacli of the 10 jiiclicial 
cireliila of the state. These men, xvUo were to 
be paid a yearly aalnry of §3000 each, were 
virtually deputy state supenntendenta In 
1971 tlicsQ circuit supcriiitcndcnta were supcN 
ficdfid by county supcnnfcoiuleiita. 

The new piovisioiia for education were the 
best Arkansaa had so far had, but the new con- 
fctilutiori and the laws framed under it had to 
bear the odium of the period of reconstruction, 
and the new system failed to secure tho suppoi b 
oC the people. Never thclcaa, gome progress wna 
made dm mg the lecons true tion period The 
number of pupils enrolled was increased to 
107,908 by 1870. but by 1872 this had fallen 
off to 32,863 A state Teachcis' Association 
was organissccl in 1869, the ArA-cjisas Jom mil of 
Education xvna established in 3870; the insti- 
tutions for the blind and deaf were rcorgaiiuied 
and rcegtabliahed; the University of Aihansas 
waa CBtnblishcd m 1871, nnd opened its doors in 
1872, with n. teacher's training course bichiilGdin 
tho ciiiTiculum; and a biniicli i^tate nonnnl 
acliool foi negroes xvaa cstablibhed jifc Pine 
Dluff ill 1873, mul began iLa walk in L875> On 
Lhc other hand, the clcctora in many districts 
failed or refused to levy the sc bool house taxes; 
taxc*!, wiicn paid, weic iiaimlly paid in greatly 
ilcprGciatcd state sciiutj iii 1873 the icvciiuc 
lavs weic lovjsecl and the state 2-mill appro- 
priation for bclioola xvna cut o/T, reducing the 
skate aid by lincc-fourth&, and many of the 
school districts, ng well aa many of the counties 
anti also the state as a whole, became deeply anti 
often almost licipeletisly mvolvcd lu debt By 
1874 the burden of debt mul mismanagemeiib 
had become so grciib that the rcroiistrucLion 
governiiiciifc was overthrown, and anothei now 
cons Util Lion was adopted 

Tlu) consLitulion of 1874, which prevail to- 
day, also inado pi o vision for a sLalu school 
system, bub siinphlicd lhc reduced 

cxpriigoa, and strictly limited taxation Tlio 
Secretary of Stale was made ea. oSkio Suponri- 
teiulent of PnhUc luRtvuctioa, until olbevwiae 
provided by the Icgidnture, and Die Icgiala- 
turc uai, given pouei to establish such other 
scliool olFieuis as might at any tinie seem necea- 
saiy. Tlic general seliool huv of 1875 carried 
til esc provisions into elTect, and the system 
adopted then lins pievailed, in its main outlines, 
up to the present time The office of State 
Supenntendent of Public Instruction was re- 
established^ but to the County Court, and to a 
county or judicial circml Kxanunev xvns gWen 
the work usually done by county stipe nil- 
tendentB, In 1907 im optioiuil law, by whicli 
couiilicu may vote on the ciuchLion of establish- 
nig the office for tlic county, was ciiactL'd In 
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1809 [\ similflr optloiml law p[isscd, ly 
wliicli nny county may vote on the question of 
county uniformity of texLbooka In 190? tlio 
iiTfit n\dcpcu(lci\t stcitc novmtil school was pro- 
vided for, 

Pieaent School System. — The school system 
qI Arkansas Is n-t picRcut orgamKed na follows: 
— At the head of the syatom ia a Siipcnn- 
tcncleiit of Public Instruction, elected by the 
people for a 2-ycai term, lie rcreivca a snlnry 
of S2.1U0 per year, h vested wiUi tho Kcncral 
suporiiitciidGnco of the bnamesn relating to tlio 
common schools of tlip alato: examines the 
appointees for county cxfi miners; prepares and 
fnmialics idl quesUona for state and county 
teachers' cxaimuntiona, conducts the state 
examinations for slate certificates, and graiita 
thchC nnci life dinlomns; prepares nil blank 
foi'ins used, With the A^uditor aiul the Secret ai'y 
of Shale constitiilcs the Commisaioncis of tlio 
Common Scliool Fund, which looks aftei llio 
prcsorvatioii and investment of tlm funds and 
the di.sLrlliiition of the income, makes an nniuinl 
report to the Governor on the school alTnira of 
tlic state, with such iccomincntlatioiia as he 
dchiirs to make, apportions a]\ school money 
once a year to the counties, piepares a aug- 
geglive list of textbooks iiiul nppiirnbns from 
which adoptions may be made hy the counties 
aiul scliool districts of the stale; and prepares 
a giadcd common school course of study for 
ubc in the different school diaLriois There ia no 
stale hoard of education, 

Tlic adnnnistratioa of educational n/Tuirs in 
each county, except where it hna been voted 
since 1007 to establish the office of county 
supcunienclcriL, is under tlio charge of the 
couuly couit and a county examiiiGr, The 
county colli t n-ppoitioiia nil school moimy 
icccivcd from Die .stale oi fioin county funds 
to the dirfcu'utwlmol distvicU, aiul appoint*? the 
rxanunur for a Lciin of 2 ycurfi The comity 
rMLiiiincL nrl.s, in part, ns I he lopnvseiitnLnc of 
llic com I ^ In coiiulios divnled iiUa two or 
inoic juflicul diflliints, jin oxaiiuucr may ho 
np]mmLodforoaolidisliitl The cxaiiiiuci iiiiirit 
hr‘ a ir.ddc'uL and nii elector, must hold nr 
iiiiisL ohtiiin a rnst-giado Lciielic-r’s license, 
ami reciMvcH ns Milary mi amount fixed by the 
county juilge, ulucb nniouuL js u.sally equal 
lu tile sum of lliu fros paid by applicants for 
exaininiiLujii for liecimes to tench The ox- 
aiuiiicr examinos and Iil'ciisc'i nil ten chons for 
the eon Illy, may levidvO lici«ti.‘3C.s i.siuerl, foi 
cause, must con due I a Lcarheijj’ institute each 
year; is enjoined to promote the inteicsth of 
the public .schools in hi/i county, imisl innlio 
an an mud i'cpi>rl to the Supoun ten dent of 
Ikihlic liistnicLion; niid nni.st report to the 
couul-y court In eountifs which linve voted to 
have II couiUy superintendent instead of a 
county i'xaminer, Uio siipoiinLoiidoiit pniforiu.s 
the duties mdiciilcd for Iho oxaiumer, and re- 
ceive^ n salary of not le&h. lliiiii §000 nor nioi 
than Sl2l)0 per yenr 


Each, county is divided into a number of 
school districts, winch may be added to, divided, 
or cliasolved by the county coiut, acting on poti- 
tion Eoi* each district 3 dirccfcora arc clcctciL 
Transfers of chlhliea from one school dhstiicb 
to another are made by the county court, 
which trmisfera, with the children, the taxes 
paid by their paicnu Tim annual school 
district meeting ia still retained in Arkaiians 
as an imjjoitant feat me of lural school niaiiago- 
menb The inoetiiiEa are invested with the 
power to cfccl school trustees, wdio miisfc be able 
to rend and write; to locate tlic scboolhouse, 
to deter miiio by vote the amount of the district 
tax up to 7 mills, which may be raihcd for 
BcJioals, to determine the length of time the 
schools shall be kcj[)t open, and, in ease the 
fuiula arc not sUflicient to sustnni a school for 
3 incuitlis, the meeting may vote to Imvo no 
school at all that year and to save the funds for 
the next year. In each school dibhict the 
Bpai'd of Biiccfcors so elected shall make pro- 
visions for sepal ate schools loi white and 
colored children, "sliall ndopL sucli other 
mcaaiiiea as they may judge expedient for enny- 
ing the hoc school systcin into effectual and 
uniform operation", sliall linve clmigc of the 
buildings and grounds, have poM^er to employ 
tcncheia nnd fix then wages, and draw orders 
for tile im3''ment of the same, though all tcnchcrg 
cmplovcd nuisb he at least four dcgiccs of re- 
lationship removed from any school diroiioi; 
must adopt textile oka ivlicrc county iinirorm- 
ity docs not exist ; may pcrniil a piivatc school 
to he taught m tbeaehoolhonae, wlicw the public 
school is not 111 session; nnd must make aim uni 
reports to the clistiict inecling nnd to the county 
examiner, oi to Ihc county supeiiiitcndent 
wlicie such nn officer ousts 
Any incorporated (own or city nmy be or- 
ganized as a jqreeud school disLviet, by \ieUUoi\ 
and special election. At the cloclion the elec- 
tors vote for or against special organr/wition, 
foi 0 dnccturji, and for or against a special 
tax. IlonuK of DnecLoia in such .ipccial dis- 
tiicLs liave the saiiio jioweia ns siinibii boards 
in icgulai district'ij and, lu addition, may 
oigaiiiKo giadcd and high schools, may em- 
ploy jiriuciiials and supcTinleiideiits, may 
admit pupils fiom other clistncl.'j by then own 
act; may appoint boaids of vi&itora to inspect 
the schools, and boards of oxainincis to ex- 
amine tcnciioi’s; and may borrow^ money for 
school buildings on notes oi mortgages hi the 
iininc of the di.iLnct. All tcnclLcra emj)lu 3 "cd 
ill any kind of (Imtuct must liold ii legular 
fatale or county coi'ti/icalc, though the boaid of 
cxiiiuiiier.s in special cli.stiicts ib to examine 
the toaelici's again ua to their fitnofea to tench 
in the sclioola of the apceial di.aLrict, 

School Support — jVrkansns ongiiinlly ve- 
emvod 880,460 ncrcs fi om ibo 16th aoction 
granU made to the state by Gon gloss for 
hfliools, and riKo two Idwnsliips (IG,080 acres) 
of saline lands Im schools- The ‘state also 
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received two toAvnsliips of liiiid foi a aeininary 
of leaijiing, and tins, with tlie consent of Con- 
giGiaa in IS If, wfts added to the common achool 
land fiind. The first btate cons Litu lion, m 
1836, iimcloiL the duty of the general afjscmbly to 
improve tlio laiuh and apply the into mo ''to 
I lie accomplislunoiit of the object for wliicli they 
arc 01 may bo inLcndcd,'^ In 1843 the sale of 
tlicse lands by siirA-^cy, dhnsioji into tincts of 
not ovci 40 acios, and sale by public auction 
Avna piovidcd foi by law, and tile aamc method 
piacticnlly h still uaccl, ^fniiy galea Avere 
made, but the fund accumulated Avna nil lot>t 
befoie the close of the Civil War. ]\[iich Avns 
lost m Ark an >3 ns bonds luul by payments made 
ill Confederate money, niicl the Inst SSOOO of 
the fund was appropriated to the Rcnejal atnto 
fund and used to buy meclicinca for the Con- 
icdcrato troops, and the medicines were lost on 
a fit earner which Avaa av recked on the Hrazos 
Ilivoi in Texas 

At the close of the wni about four fifths of 
the lamta Avere still uiiaold, and the chums of 
the schaol fund again sb the state amount eel to 
thieo quarters of a million of dollars The debt 
to the school fund has never been capitalized 
or paid Since the wai a new school fund of 
SI, 135, 270 has been, built up. The aiiiuial stale 
nppiopiiation for schoolg consists of the inter- 
est on Ihis, amounting in 1905-1908 to $34,035, 
and of the proccecla of a state tax of 3 millg, as 
I'cqiiiicd by the btatc constitution, which in 
1907-1008 produced $1,018,250 Tnia fund is 
apportioned to the counties on the sole basis of 
the miinliei of childicn G-21 yoais of age listed 
in the CeUntios. After reaching the county 
ticasuriea, tho proceeds of the SI poll la\efl 
(about 8200,000 each year) is added, and tho 
fund js then apportioned by the counties to the 
school districts on this game school census basis 
No county school tax la levied District taxa- 
tion up to 7 mills may be levied by iiidiAidual 
d IS trie la, iiiul in 1907-1908 $1,518,250 came 
from this souicg. 

Tlic total amount expended foi schools dinhiB 
tho last year for Avhich reports nre available 
was $2,491,801 Baaocl on the total popu- 
lation of the state this was equal to a per capita 
expenditure of $1.7 1 a year, Avliich is an incicnse 
of 02 per cent in eight years. Tho South Cen- 
tral Diyrsion expended $1 80, tlic NoiLli Con- 
ti nl Divison $5.03, and the U.S as a whole 
$1.27 Tho average daily expenditure per 
pupil was 11 4 cents, mid the total ycaily ex- 
penditure pci pupil in average daily atfcendnnco 
Avns $10 72, T'liis is loAVor than m the mnjoiity 
of the SouLhorn stales. In amount raised for 
each child 5-18 yeaii, (S5 35), tho state is a 
little below the average for all the Sou them 
states, but is much bcloAv the average for the 
US. as a wliolc (315,52) The state is A^ery 
poor relatively, na ia shown by the aHiOlint 
(31.41) which each male must contribute to 
piDA'ido SLQQ for each chdd 5-18 years of age. 
Only 5 states have to pay more, all of these 


being in tho South These figures, token in 
connection with those foi atteiulance and term, 
leveal the leliitiA'c poverty and the poor educa- 
tional facilities pi o vide cl 

Educational Condition — Of the total popu- 
lation in 1900,28 per cent were negioca, and 
98.9 per cent ivcie nntivo born In 13 counties 
the blacks exceed the ivliitcs, and jii 4 counties 
they exceed the M’hilcs by or over 4 to 1. The 
state IS lUral and agiiciiltural, ns 01.5 per cent 
lived in country distncis m 1000, and but 5.4 
per cent in cities of SOOO iiilmbitaiUs or over. 

The nvcingc lengtli of term proAided in 
Arhaiians was 93 9 clays ns against 118 2 clays 
for the South Central Division, and 154 1 
days foi the U.S as a whole. No othci sUlo 
except North Cmolina aiui South Carolina pio- 
vidcd less than 100 days of school, 

In percentage of the scliool population, 5-18 
years of age, enrolled in the schools (74.27 pci 
cent), and in the peicentnge of the luimbcr eii- 
rollccl, in average daily attendance (G3.5G pel 
cent), Arkansas is a little below the avcingc foi 
the Sou til Ccnti nl Division. This la cqii q 1 to an 
average daily attendance of 59.7 days for each 
pupil enrolled, and 44 3 days for encli child 5-18 
years of age, as against 75.7 and 49 0 daj’s for 
the South Central Division, and 100 3 and 76 1 
days for the U S. as a avIioIg Two states Av'Cire 
lower than Arkansas in either item No sta- 
iiatica arc available to enable one to scpaiate 
the above peiccntagca for ivliitc and colored 
schools 

Tho state lias a combined conipulsory atlcnd- 
anccs and child labor law, but no ineaus of 
enforcing it or of regulating tnmney am pio- 
Auded. Twch^o weeks of schooling arc required 
of nil cliildicn under 14, and children under 12 
shall nob be cmplo 3 ''cd in nny factory oi manufac- 
turing csLablisliincnt unless a widoAved mother 
or Or totally disabled father is dependent upon 
the labor of the child forsuppoit, but m no ease 
flhftll a child iiiicloi 10 he nllmved to woik 

Little 18 til light in the schools beyond the 
common braiichcs, cxcc];t Aiknnsag bhlory. 
Manual tiaimng is taught in but Iaaq cities in 
the state The schools arc only pailmlly 
graded, and many offer only an incomplete 
clemcntaiy school com sc. The schools leave 
mueh to bo clojaiiecl, and, considered broadly, 
arc among the pooicsL m the South 

In illiteiacy, accoidingto the census of 1900, 
one pel son in five could not lead or wiite, 
the peicentnge being 20 4 per cent As between 
the races, 11.5 pci cent of the whites and 43 
per cent of the iicgioes lA'crc illiteinte These 
are about average percentagea for tho Southern 
states 

III inaterial conditions, despite rapid ad- 
vances made AY I till II the past eight years, 
the schools aie still poorly housed and poorly 
financed, and the toacheis are poorly paid 
Tho estimated aA'cragc Arabic of nil the scliool- 
houaes in iiac in tho state, public and private, 
AYQsonly S706. In June, 1006, the School Dircc- 
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tors reported 1102 achooUiou&ea out of ft total 
o£ 5238 ftg being ivorth leas bhnii $100 cftob, 
mid nearly ouo hnlf of bind nuinlJGr fls worth 
leea tliM\ ^50 cftch. No state nid hna lieen 
grJiiUcil towftfd building bettor school ho iHes, 
oa UcLS been done in n n limber of southern 
fltfttesj Rnd there la no aupcrvisioii of achool- 
houac plana. 

Teac^cr^ and TraintnQ. The stfitc employ ed 
8207 teachers. Of theso -16 p^r cent were men; 
and 19 per cent were for colored achoojg No 
atatiatui-a are avniUble from winch the pei'ccnt- 
nges of tcftcheia who hav-c had any hind of 
profosaionul training can be cnlculatccl, but 
BDmctbing of the prefftSBionnl status of the 
Leaching force can be determined from the kiucla 
of tcnclicr^^ licenses held Tire tliird-grade 
license, biiicd on mi examination in Tea dm g, 
writing, spelling, grammar, antlimetic, Rcog- 
raphy, and hT.S history, nnd good for only 6 
moiiLlia, wna held hy 22 per cent of the teachers, 
the sccDiKhgrade license, based on the third- 
gr/ide subjects and tJie history of Arkansas, 
physiology, and Uic theory and practice of 
tencliiiig, in addition, and valid for 1 year, was 
licltl by 31 per cent of the tcaclicrs, the first- 
grade Jicciise, based on tho sccoiid-grAdo siib- 
]ccIb and civil govominont and clcmciitdry 
algebra, in addition, and good for 2 ycaia, wns 
held by 45 per cent of the teachers, state 
hceiises, baged on the first-grade subjects and 
an oxo-mirmtion in algebia, pfiinc geometry, 
geiiDin I history, rhetoric, and civil goveiiimcnt, 
in addition, and good for 6 ycnia, and life 
diplomaa, issued on still further epinination 
in physics, mental philosophy, Latin, ncttiirnl 
history, constitutions of Arkansas and the U.S , 
Mid M't of traclung, weic together held by but 
2 per cent of the teac/icrs It ia impoasi'bfc 
to separate the pciccntagoa for white and 
116^0 teacher a, 

Tlie average monthly SalnricB by grades of 
Jiccnse ncjo. — 


I.icrNHn 1 

NrAi.i:B 1 

FcilALLB 

Dorrn 

State 1 

S 

s 

573,62 

Pirbt Grade 1 

48,12 

40,40 


Second Grade 

38.00 

34.00 



Third Grade 

33.24 

30 40 

— 


l^^’iLfi an ftvciagc fen^th of teim of 93 0 days for 
the 7B couiitiDSj with 4 couiilics averaging 
less than 00 days, with but Ifl countiea averag- 
ing over 100 days, and with 46.0 per cent of the 
teachers men, the quality of tlie seryiee ren- 
dered may be imagined, 

Aa ft means of improving the teachcra in 
Service an institute of one week must be held by 
the county examiner or eupcTintcndcnt in 
cpcli coil Illy, in June of each year, and for 
3 dn 3 ’^s’ attendance tcachera may have tlicir 


licenac^ to teach renewed for the time for 
which frliey w'cre originally granted, though 
not exceeding one yenr; third-gmcle iiccnsca 
cannot pc renewed more trhan once; and sec- 
on d-Rradcliconsea more than twice. If a 
teacher’s license expired during the term for 
which he or she was employed to tench, no 
further ficcnsc I'a ncecssary to corriplcto the 
term. 

For the training oj tench era the state uni- 
veralty lina maintained a iiormnl department 
since it began, and the brnneh iiorihai bchool 
for negroes at Pine BlulT has been m existence 
since lg75j but, though repeatedly urged by 
Bucccsaive state siipfil’iiitendcnti,, nothing wns 
done toward cababliahing a normal school lor 
white tcachcifl until 1007. 

isecoiidaip JSdncatioii. — TUonuitibci of special 
flchool districts ia constnntly iiici easing, and 
m these graded sclioola Imve been oignnizcd, 
nntl, III floinc cftBcs, move or less complete high 
schools as ivell There aic now about 200 
speoial districts in the state; out of a total of 
more than 5000 ditsLvicls. The Inst vcpoi't 
ehoweel there were 94 public high schools in tliQ 
Blatc, with an average eniollment of about 60 
students and an average of 2 h Icachcis to tlio 
Bcliool, and 10 private high schools w^ith about 
76 pupils mid 3 tcuchcis to the school. Seven 
of the public high acliools were for the negro race. 
No J»gh ficbooJ irtiv and no special niiaJificatjoDS 
for high school teachers exist, and where high 
fichoola arc formed they aic anppDitod wholly 
by local taxation. The high schoola w'hicU 
oxifet arc only pnitinlly coinplctr, iiiifl a high 
Bchool system for the state ia yet to bo evolved. 

fligher and Technical EdiiGalioji . — The 
University of Arkansas fg.u ), at roycbtcvillD, 
wna opened in 1S72 In addition to the state 
iiniveraity theic are 9 dcnominiitionQ] colJcgea 
in the Btatc, all GStabliaUed since 1872, 2 of 
lliem being for negroes. They have a inn 11 
ell do Wine II tfi, and do a relatively low grade of 
^vovk The BtLte als^ KtiRintama the Arkaii'^na 
School for the Blind, and the Arkansas Denf- 
Mute Ins U but c, both located at Little Rock 

Tho follow ing ib a hst of eolhges m the Btalc' — 


iNffTlTDTlON 

■ 

LoCA-TrON 

OrENBP 

CONTnoL 

Fnn 

For TFftdtfJ 
Arkon-ifta CoUcflo 

flntcavlillo 

1872 

Tresby, 


Hcntlnx Coll CRB 

OCMchuil ColiCflO 

Conwny 

ArlmJclphii) 

16B4 

M Bo 

balh Sai^a 

IHSO 

JlDpt. 

DniJi Faites 

llcmicraan CJolleOT 

Atk Cv»tt^\j(5f\atid 

Irkndcllihlq 

1800 

AIclli 

Cunib 

Presu. 

IBolh Soxoa 

Collceo 

Conlrul Unpilflt , 

ClorksViUo 

ISOl 

Colh Ecxcp 

College , , , 

Conwfty I 

IBDZ 

Dnnl" 1 

Women 

For Weproes 
Arkimima Dan list 
Calli'eo i 
rhllfiPtfcT SniOx 1 

tlltlo Ilqck 



Bapl' 

OdIIi Sctc^ 

Coiifao 

Saullilaml Collego 

i 

niuio Hock 



M E 

Dolh SoiGii 

Souihlnnil 


Friertda 

Dalli Beroa 


E. P. C, 
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Referoncea i — 

Biennial licporist Supermtendeiit of Public Jiin/rucfion, 
Arkn-nana, lBOS-1000. 

Digtsi p/ /rfiuJfl relaUng /a Free ^choota in. /fto 5fa(fl 0 / 
Arkansaa, 1007 ed. 

Mayo, Ai D- Tho Common School In tlio SouLlicrn 
States boyontl tho MisalesVppl RWer, from 1830- 
laOO ; 1 q lieporl U. S Commiasioner of Edncal\ont 
lOOO'lDOl, VoU I. pp, 388-303. 

BniNN. JngiAii H. Hxaloru of Educalwn 'in /liAaiisfffl. 
Circulfir of Inform ntion, No. 1, lOOO. U.S. Uurenuol 
Educnlion (WaihlnEton, 1000.) 

Statiatica bilsccl on 1000 Ilepofl U 8 Coin Educ nnil 
1007-1008 licpart Supcnnlendent of PuhUo Jrisfrico- 
iwn of ArAansaa. 

ARKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE, LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK. — A coeclucational institution 
owned and controlled by the nogio Haptiata 
of Aikniisna, and orgEiiiizrd in ISflJ-. Liter- 
ary, religions, and industrial training is the aim 
of the college Ginmmnr school, academic, 
college, and music departments arc maintained, 
and commercial and theological couisca are 
given It IS intended to lay stiongcr craplm- 
fiia on industrial training, and the Griggs Indiis- 
tiial Till m awaits devclopmonL ns soon ns fiinda 
can be obtained. The largo majority of the 
pupils fll'e in the giammnr school and academic 
dcpailmcnts. Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Theology nro given. There are 
15 ins true tors in the institution Jos A. 
Bookei’j AM., D D., is bho president 

ARKANSAS COLLEGE, BATESVILLE. 
ARK. — A coeducational institution oigaiiuccl 
m 1872 and under the control of the Synod of 
Arkansas of the rjcgbytciiaii Church of the 
United States. Preparatory anil college de- 
partments are maintained. Admission to tho 
collejjG is by icquiroinents equivalent to about 
8 points work in high school. Degrcea arc 
granted by the coll ego Tlieie is a faculty of 
7 piofcgsora and several assigtaiita. Eugene 
II. Long, AM., Ph.D., is the president 

ARKANSAS CUMBERLAND COLLEGE, 
CLARKSVILLE, ARK — A coeducational hi- 
st itution under the auspicDS of the Arkansas 
Synod of tiio Piesliyterian Church Primary, 
acndcmic, college, and Hue arts departments 
arc maintained Tree tuition ia given to pio- 
baLioncrs for the ministry. A iioimal coiiiso 
for teachers is offered, pieparing for teaclicrs* 
c or tifi cutes. Admission to the college is by re- 
qiiii’cmcnts equivalent to about C points of high 
achool work. There ia a faculty of 12 inombera 
IIgv. G. D Crawford, D D , ia the piesidciit. 

ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF, FAYETTE- 
VILLE, ARK — A state iiistitiition for the 
provision of higher ecluention, organized in 
1871 under the Morrill Act of 1862, the bene- 
fits of which were accepted, aa also of tho Act 
of laoo, the Hatch Act of 1887, and tho Adama 
Act, 1006 Tuition la free, except in law, nicdi- 
cme, music, and art The plant consiata of 
II buildings and dormitoiica Admission ia 


by examination requiring at present 11 J units, 
to be raised up to 14 units by 1012 Certifi- 
cates of accredited schools aic also accepted 
for admisflion. The foUo-wUVg dcpaxtinenta 
are included in the university the college of 
libcial aitg, sciences and engineering, the col- 
lege of agriculture, the agricultural experiment 
fltntion, the conservatory of miiaic and art, 
and the picpnratory school, all located at 
Payettcvillc; nt Little Rock arc the medical 
and law schools, and at Pme BluJT the branch 
normal school The picparntory school o IT era 
a course of one ycai only. A dcpaitmcnt of 
secondary education la mAintninccl by the 
iiniveihity to inquire into high school condi- 
tions, to oigaiuzc such schools, and cvcTcisc 
siipcrvibion over them. Degrees arc given in nil 
dcpaitmeiita ol study except the normal course, 
in which n certificate, accopted ns a license 
to teach in a slate school for C years, is given 
Tlicrc lire 25 professors, 7 nssocialc, and 10 
ndjunct professors, and 27 iiistnictois and aasiBb- 
anta iib the Fayetteville departments. John 
Newton Tillman, LL.D, ia the piesidcnt 

ARMENU, AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN. — 
See Missions, Educational Aspect of Mod- 
EnN. 

ARMOURINSTITDTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Founded in 1802 by Philip 
D Armoui of Chicago " foi all who are ear- 
nestly seeking technical education the mm 
of the institute is, broadly, '' to help those who 
wish to help tlieiusGlves," The Institute is 
intended to ailoid a combination of “ bioad 
ecienlific training with the elements of libcinl 
cultuic ** There are included in the Institute 
the college of cngiucciing, Armour Scjentific 
Academy, evening class instruction, and sum- 
mar couiscs Of tliGsc tliG scion Lific iLcadamy, 
^Yhicll offers a prepni atopy course to the college 
of engineering, is to be discontinued after the 
academic yeai 1909-1D10 The college of en- 
gineering is organized in 14 departments, giving 
coiirsDB in mcclianical, electrical, civil, chemical, 
and fire protection engineering; aichitccturc. 
math Gina tics, physics, English, history, and 
political science, language, economies, and phi- 
losophy, iihysical cultuie and graduate work 
Admission ia by certificate from an academy 
or high school of good standing, or by exami- 
nation, tho requirements for which arc equiva- 
lent to 15 units. The degree of Bachelor of 
Science ia given in the dilTcrent departmenta 
on completion of a 4 years' prescribed eoursc 
and picaentntion of a theai9 Tho evening 
classes arc arranged to meet the needs of those 
who arc engaged dining the day in technic nl 
pursuits Shop work is given, and a college 
preparatory course is olTcred. Gorrcspoiitlcncc 
achool atutfenta largely avail thomselvea of these 
facilitiea. Tho plant includes 6 buildings, 
while the architectural and fire protection 
ongmeenng coiirBcs nro earned on in build- 
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inga at some distance from the itmin Institute. 
TliQ labor A tones contain tlic most modern 
cfiuipmpiil. tiTid afford excellent fnc\l5tiG9 fov 

rescai oh, The Ubrnry contains 25,000 volumes^ 
2600 pamplilcta and 150 periodicola, niul is 
prlninnly a icloreiico libiary^ foi onginocriiig 
sLiulciUa. Among the publiPetiona of the 
Iiistilule ni'C the Armour Eiiffiiueif a semi- 
annual technical publication, And the Intcgial, 
an [inmml inibhualion by the ivinlov 

class. The Chniiin Club, organized in 1907. 
has for its object the promotion of the feociai 
interests and welfare of the students. In 1909' 
1009 the students weio distributed ns lollows. 
in engineering — 170 in electrical, 1*11 in civilj 
104 ill iiicclinnicnl, 45 in chemical, 17 in fire 
prDtccUonj in nreUitectuve, lOO, Bpccial bLu- 
dents, 21, 616 atudents took evening classes. 
The fnculty includes 12 professor.^, 11 assocnite 
nrflfo'ssorg, 12 assialiinfc professoiA, nud 25 
insbnicbois The value of tlic plnnfc is cati- 
mated at $5,000,000, the productive endow- 
ment IS 31,500,000, and the annual income i3 
$215,000. Frank Wnkcley Gunaaulus, D D., 
LLD, is the President. 

ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPIN (1830- 
1303) —The organize! of ihe Hampton Inati- 
tuLe, for negiQcs and Indians, wna born on 
the Hawaiian islands, of inissioiinry pareiitSi 



Genural R A Aiinalronfe 


the educational noeda of bnoltward peoples 
xvhioli was suhacqucntly of flo much value to 
him in lua wovk amouc the ncgro^a and 
He was ab the head of a colored icgiment 
during the Civil War, le tiring at ila close with 
the innk of hrjgadici'-gonernl. He was selected 
by General Howaid as siipeiintenclciiL of edu- 
cation of the Freedmen'i, Biiicau (qi)) foi 
Virgiinn, Two years later (1868), I’calijiiiig 
the mdwblvial ngeda of the colored he 

oigaiiizcd the Ilainpfcou N'orinul and Agriciil- 
tiirnl In 5 »titiitc {q,u), the pmciil of many an eh 
iiistitutioiia hi Aniciica, During the 2G years 
that he directed Hampton (1 808^1803), Ocn- 
cifil Armstiong practically raaliioncd the edu- 
cational policy of the native Induina and the 
ne^roea, and tho men and. women that he 
train ud became the leaders umong their own 
people He wna the authoi of sc^'cral papers 
on the education of negro gs and Indiana, 

■\V. S M. 

Sec Hampton Institute. 

Rcferenceaj — 

Pji!\i]onY Address in Memori/ Osricral fiaaiuei C. 

Arm^tronO (Uoston, ItSOB.) 

Taldot, Edith AmisTnowo. 5. C, Arnistrong, A 
fficoraph\cal St\id[/ (Now York, lOOl.) 

SvjcarUclcq iw.'lcbnUicAfonlMi/, Voh73, p oO , Educalioaal 
if CD. Vol G j p, 105. 

ARNAHLD, ANTOINE. —After St Cyiaii 
(q 1/0 the moat impoitant meiaber oC tlie 
Port-Royal [q.v.), I3orn in 1912, tlic son of a 
lawyer, he was caily destined to cntei the stime 
profession as Ida fnlhei lie changed, however, 
from law to theology. Ho obtained the docto- 
rate in 1641iand cntcied the Society of the 
Soi’bonnc in 1643 In the shitig ycai he w'l'ofco 
his LivrQ dc^ la fr^qucnlG covinvaiioUj which 
brought upon liim the ennutyof the JesUds, 
who persecuted him for the rest of Ids life with 
tlioir attacks Aiiiaiild wns a strong defender 
oi Jnii.seni8in In 1G5C he was excluded from 
the Soi bonne. In 1G4S he had joined the 
Port- Royalists Although lie did not tenrh. 
he cxpi oases a keen inteicst in educntioii, imd 
wrote a Mciiwii on the RegitUtiions of ,Slmhcs 
lit ihf JJwnainiics (Mdiuoiic am h RdQhmnt 
(ks JaUidcs (Ians les Ldhes hmuaiues). Many 
of Ms writings wore on school siibjoctq, and 
many others he inspnod Among these arc 
the General Giamviar {Giamumuc GcniKtIc), 
lOGO; Elements of GGomdiiJ {Elcmatls de 6’^a- 
mc/rie), 1606-1 COL, the treatise on Logic (ko- 
mquc)f 1G62 In 1079 ArniLiikl was coinpelled to 
leave Fiance, and spent the rest of his daya in 
lielghmn, like so many of hi^ fiicuds, trying to 
find a new homo He died in Hrussels in 1094 
See arliclo on Poiit-Uoyal 


Jan, 39, 1SB9. He leccivcd his preliminniy 
education in the Oahu College, Hawaii and 
was graduated from Williams College For 
acvoral years he was connected with the dc- 
pnitinent of public iiiatructiDn of Hawaii, 
where he obtained the expert knowledge of 


Heferencoal — 

CAiinfc, I Lea P^doffaffuesde PoHdlai/nl (Paria, lfi87 ) 
CADhT, F, and Jome3, A. 1) rorHtoual Education 
(New YojK, 18UB.) 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ (1700-1800).— 
A Gcimnn patriot end pool, Dorn at Sclioritz 
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on the ialiind of Ri^gen, which then belonged 
to Swetleii, he received liia cduoation at the 
gyinnnsimn of Sbralsiind and the univeraitica 
of Grcifawnld and Jonn. In 1800 he began to 
lecture in Greifawnld on liistory and philology. 
Hifl history of serfdom in Pomerania (1803) 
brouglib about the liberation of the Pomeiaiiian 
penaanta. Hia real hie work coinmcnccd in 
1906 with his attacks on Napoleon in hia 
Spirit of the Tunes (Po»i Gciat der Zeil), 
On account of this he was forced to flee for hia 
life; he went first to Sweden, and finally, in 
1812, to Sb. Petersburg From there he 
issued a large number of patriotic ar bides and 
pamphlets which were very influcnliftl in rous- 
ing the German people for their war of libera^ 
tion fiom tho Napoleonic dcapotiain. After 
Napolcon^a defeat in Russia, Arndt lo turned to 
Germany, whcic he continued hia literary ac- 
tivity Some of Ins inspiring war lyrics, such 
aa IPua irL (Jes Dcitischm Vaterland? and Der 
Gotif de) Eiseii wackson Ziess, der woUte keine 
Knechic, are sung m Oermaii schools to tins day. 
In 1817 lie was called as professor of history to 
the newly estabhahed University of Bonn, but, 
incurring the diaploasurc of the government on 
account of his lihoralism, he was suspended 
from offico in 1820 and icmaincd in letiremcnb 
until restored on tho accossion of Frederick 
William IV in 1840. The following year ho 
was elected Rector of the University, and m 
1818 sent na a delegate to the first German 
parliament in Frankrorb. Ilia ninetiobli birth- 
day wns celebrated with gicab cntlniamsm all 
over Germany in 1860; a month later he died 
in Bonn 

" Father Arndt ” waa a typical representa- 
tive of German idealism; ho had a deeply icli- 
gioiia nature, full of the lovo of hia countiy 
and of liberty. As a univciaity tcachci he was 
very popular, not on account of gient scholar- 
sliip, but through hia inspiring eloquence and 
personal magncbiam Ilis Bpccinl contributions 
to pedagogy aie chiefly contained in his Frag- 
meuts on Iliiman Editcalwn (1805) His ideas 
on ocliication aie ba^od on those of Rousseau, 
he insists on a harmonious dcvelopmcnl of the 
physical, icsthetic, moial, and iiitcllectunl natuie 
of tlio chikl, oil teaching by induction, and u 
carcfLil .study of the individuality of childicn 

F, M. 

ARNOBIUS, THE ELDER, (also known aa 
AFER) ^ A Cliiistiaii wiifcor born duiiuE the 
latter part of the third ccnUiiy in Sicca Venerea 
in Nuinidia. Nothing is known of his early 
life and training, but from the fact that he was a 
ihcLoiiciaii by profession it must be inforred 
that he had rcceivocl the usual courec of disci- 
plmo ill tho schools After his conversion to 
Clii'igtianiby lie wrote n work in seven books 
called Adoosiis Geiitas, tlic main object of whicli 
was to icfiitc the charge that the calamities 
of the world were caused by the "impiety" 
of tho Christians. It la not n profound work, 


though skillful use is made of the ciincnt criti- 
cisms of the opponents of tho new faith. It 
rcvcala the infliioiice of his rhetorical tiaining. 
In the second book lie (lisciisscd the nature of 
the soul with consirlcrable acumen, advancing 
the aomewhnfc vinusiml dactruic that a belief 
in the soul's immortality has a prejudicial cfTecb 
on human life lie combated, ns Jualin did, 
Plato’s tlicoiy that knowledge la caseiitmlly 
leminiacencc, The argument of tlic k^Ieno, ho 
declared, does not prove that the answers given 
by tho slave to the gcomctncnl questions of 
Socrates were owing to a knowledge of the 
Bubjoct already existing in him, but (1) to tho 
use of his own inlclligencc (wlelHgentia) t and 
(2) to the methodical manner in which the 
qiicatiorifl were j)ut to him Aa an apologist 
and critic Aniobiua cxci ted but small inniience, 
and Ilia chief significaiico foi education lies m 
hifl diHCUsaion of the soul. H, D 

(The works of Arnobius have been edited 
by Oohlcr (IfidO) and others, and tianslatcd 
into English aa Vol XIX of the Anic'Nicene 
Library Cf E. Klusamnnn, Aniob und 
Lucretius, in P}\^loloQ\^s^ Vol XXVI, 1807.) 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1822-1888). —Son 
of Dr, Thomas Arnold of Rugby; educated 
at Riigb^ Winchester, and Balliol College, 
Oxford, Fellow of Oriel College (1846), for a 
short time mnatcr at Rugby; Inspector of 
Elementary Schools under the Education De- 
partment (l851'18fi0), during which period he 
published almost all his poetry and prose 
writings. In 1859 he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner to tlie Royal Commission, which, 
under the Duke of Ncwcnstle, inquired into 
the state of popular education in England. On 
behalf of the Commiadoii, lie inyes Ligated tho 
state of education in France. SwiUerlancl, and 
Holland,^ and reports wliicli ho based upon 
Ills inquiries were subsequently published as 
part of the Rc^ml of the CoiniUifi^ion, In 
1805 ho wns appointed by the Schools’ Inquiry 
Commission to investigate the nyfetein of ecluea- 
tion of tho middle and ujiper clnsscs in France, 
Germany, Swit?;crland, and Italy. IIis report 
was published by the Cominiasioiiors. Aa 
Inspector of Schools he wrote general icporla 
on Elementary Sclioola in 1862-1868, 1800, 
1801, 1803, 1807, 1809, 1871| 1872, 1874, 187G, 
1878, 1880, 1692, nndicpoi'Ls on some of tho 
Training Colleges at intervals between the 
ycara 1853 and 1808 These rcnoi Ls were sub- 
sequently edited and published by his friend, 
Loid Sandfoid 

Matthew Arnold cxeiLcd strong influence on 
English educational idens foi thicc reasons : 
(1) Ho was one of the English wiiteia of high 
diatinclion who have pressed upon the nation 
tlio fundamental importance of public educa- 
tion ns n factor in the well-being of the state. 
Thousands of men nnd women bolding high 
positions in govcrnincnt and in society had 
their thoughts turned by Matthow Arnold's 
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writings to blicaiibicct of cdiicfttioiip Iioni which 
they would otlicrwiiJC have shrunk irom lack of 
interest in its ordinary prcaeiitation. Much of 
the ndiniiiiabrativc interest ill public cdueatioil 
which bccanio notjccable in J^nglmul in the 
Inst twenty ycflis of the vcign of Queen Victoria 
nmy in part be Linced to tlic literary mllueiicc 
ol Matthew Arnold, (a) Ho took delight in 
iTiaking his fellow country men feel ashamed by 
contTii sling the racagev eclncaLioiial acUvitiea 
of the English State and those of Ernnoc, Gcr- 
inanv, and other contmeuLal peoples.. Ifaviag 
grown up nt a time when the English nation 
waa strongly Hclf-confidcnt and little jiicliiiccl 
to admit tlie supenonty of any foreign system 
of social orgaiilzatioiij Arnold uidiilgcd himself 
in the opposite habit, and idcnli^od foreign 
sysLcma or ctliicatioii and govcriinicnb, partly 
with the iiitcntion of imprcsainR liis lellow^ citi- 
zens wdtb the need for rcfornij partly fiom n 
uatiii jd loiulcncy to see the weak side of English 
habits of mind and to overestimate the merits 
of Continental methods of education, (3) He 
was one of the literary lenders of the leaclion 
against individualism in EugUsh nalioual life 
and against tlio in/lueiico (wrongly ideiiliriccl 
by him with PiirUanism) which minimised the 
functions of tlic Stiito in promoting collcc- 
livc ivell-bciiig by means of public education 
and atfttc-aided culture, Matthew Arnold's 
influence was increased by the fact that he 
was the soil of the man who had bcon the chief 
reformer of the English piihlio schools Bnl- 
iianb in htcTary critiusm, a innster of political 
irony, politely pitiless in his salire of English 
Boclal and IntcUcctual picyvihec, ho helped 
making England self-cons cious, dlssatishod 
with itself, vaguely coUcctiviat in its educational 
ideal, and leady to accept immense develop- 
ment of public expenditure and of state inspec- 
tion 111 Dducntionnl work. Hia influence ivns 
solventj unsettling, provocative, with a ceitnin 
foreign b train m it which ivent with a lack of 
iusiglit into tlio historical siguificancc of many 

f ioiiUs of view traditionally iiccopted in Eng- 
aiul Of foreign schools and political ins bit u- 
tiona liD was lui mipicssioimblc observer rathoT 
Hum a sagacious critic He rarely struck a 
true balance lietween the Bntisfactory and the 
miBclncvoiia results of any form of governmcntfll 
coutiol in education^ he was a biilUant impi'e*!- 
faioiiist rather than a scientific investigator. 
He idealized the action of the State without 
measuring the practical elTects of organized 
bureaucracy In his political ideal, hia Fatlier'a 
almost Hebraic theocracy hnd faded into a 
somewhat dilettante adinirahion for goverii- 
mcntal action, for many of the practical 
rcsiilLs of which he would hiinsGlf have felt 
profovmd distaste For tho more scionlilic 
study of educational methods as applied to 
tliG piohlcma of Leaching he showed compava- 
lively littlo aptitude. A rcaponaible officer 
of the Education Department during the years 
in which Uie sj'atein of payment by results “ 


deeply injured tho Avork of the beat English 
elementary schools, he did coinpamtively little, 
even in his public ivntuiga, and still less by 
pcisounl inlluciioc and protest, to tilieck ad- 
ministrative tendencies Avhich wcic liuiLful to 
the heat inbereaLa of English elementary educa- 
tion, lint no Engliali writer of liia lime, with 
the cxcDption of Horbcit SpniCDr nnd 

po.ssibly of Huxley (g.a.), did so iniicli in popii- 
luriTingihc discussion of educational pioblema. 
He approached tlicin, however, from the point 
of view of political pliiloaophy and govcrauicut, 
lather than fioin the staiidpuiiih of psychology 
or physiology lie thoiiglit rather loosely 
about forma of public ooiitiol in crUicntion, 
and, while weukoiuiig icspcct for individual 
cuLcipiJSc, llirew but little light upon the de- 
fects of oigftiiisied dciiioeracy in the siihoio of 
cducatjoiial goverjiinciit. He was strongly im- 
picsaed by the nchievcincnls of Gcimaiiy in 
the public provision of Hccondnry and higher 
education, but did not pio.ss to nuy point of 
thoioughncsa his inquiry into the fuiubwnenlal 
difTcieiiccs between dilleieiit foima of national 
orgauizabiQu. As an education iiL writer, hia 
chief service to England Iny in bn, reiterated 
and urgent ndvico in regard to the provifaiou 
of a liberal accondai'y cdiicntioii foi the masses 
of the pconic. but bis acliiovomeuLa ns an edii- 
cntional tliiUKci' Aveic on n nuicli lower plane 
than Ills worlc in poetry and in literary ciiticisin 

H, E S 

Re/^rencefi : — 

Matthew AnnoLn, Cullurc and Aiifirrltjj, 16&0 

Remrti oa IilLm\i(ary Hcltooh, lfiG2-mK2 Et(. by 
Lord Sniulford (London, m&O ) 

Higher Schools niitl lUca 17 B Gernianv, 

(London, 187-1,) 

A French Elott, or Altddic-claaa Edhcatio fi in the 
State, to whicli is iiddrd Schoois and Umverathea 
in Pmncc. (Publialied I'efljjcctivcly in 1864 nnd 

ifice.) 

Ecce, ConvcrLhimr ad Gen teg (In /ris/i Easa^a 
and Others, 1662 ) 

Porto uaum cab nocceaoimiTii (In Hfixefl Eeaaua, 
1B70) 

Fitoii, Sin Joshua, Thomas and Mat{he\u Arnold, 
(New York, 181)7 ) 

AKHOLB, THOMAS (1796-1842) —Head- 
inns ter of llugby School, 1825-1842; was born 
at C&wca in the Isle of Wight, where big father 
was Collector of the Cuatonia- lie waa edu- 
cated (1803-1807) at WarmiusLcr (where he was 
miicli mlluciicccl by rending .foBcph Priestley's 
Lechtres on llidoTy) and ab Winchester Collrgo 
(1807-1811) From his Winchester cxpoiioneo 
he derived many of liis ulcas as to school disci- 
pline nnd aa to tho benefit of intrusting elder 
boys m n school with authoiity over tlic younger 
See his article on the diaciplino of public 
Bchoolfi in 1835 Winchester tindiLioiia (among 
the most anciGut m English education) largely 
influenced Arnold when in later ycarB he lo- 
oi'ganiztd the school Ufo at nugby 
In ISll, in hia sixteenth year, he waa elected 
Schalttr of Corpus C Kristi College, Oxford, 
in 1814 he was placed m the first class m Litte}ae 
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Humaniorcs. Aa an iindcrgradiiatG at Corpus religious and political conviction, At .f idu* 

ho bccanno the intimate friend of J. T Colc' ham also lie began liia first edition of Thiicy- 

ridge and of John ICeble, Through Coleridge, didca nnd his studies in the liistoiy of Greece 
Arnold became neqiiaintGd with the Lyrical nnd Rome In 1825, in order to rend Nie- 
Ballads nnd the first edition of Woidawortlda huhr’a Ihstoru of Rome, he learned German 
poems. The young men became zealous Theocratic in his instmcLs, he desired to apply 
dliiciples of Wordawoi til's philosophy The the principles of the Gospel to the legislation 
tenching of the Lake poets hroiighb out in and adininihLration of the modciii State 
Arnold, who Imd a imturnl leaning townicl He oppohod the quietism nnd intDllcctunl 
practical and cvulently useful ^itudics, a feeling inertia of the Evangelicals, and the tendency 
for lofty and imiigiiiativc thouglita which had of the Tract an fu is to sepamte Church from 
a groat spirit nal influence upon Ills life, Ainold State. His idcnl was a political coniniunity 
took pniticiiinr delight in long counti’y ramblca intcipcnctiated by Christian piinciplea, and 
ill the beauties of nafciircj unci in the &ca and applying those piiiiciples in its laws and ad- 
alnpping Abviiys iinpieafaioimblc, and inseii- ministration — the latter including a system 
aibly changing hia point of view under the of national ccUi cation 

dominant opinioiia of his time or of valued In December, 1827, lie was elected lu’ad- 

fnends, j^rftold owed much to the influences master of Rugby. One of his fiicnds, Di 
of his caily education at Winclicster and Os- Hawkins, nflerwaidfa PrcfvosL of Oijcl, predicted 
ford, the clTccLs of wiiicli were nevei clTuccd that if Arnold ucic elected to the hendinniiLei- 

from hia mind and clinracLcr lie evidently ship of Rugby he would change the face of 

obtiiiiicd more vnlunblc education from his education all tliioiigh Ihe public schools ol 
contcmporai’ies, especially at college, and Eiighiiid In August, 1828, he entered upon 
from Ills private studies, than Iiom the actual his new oiTice When lie became headmaster 
inatriiction wihch lie leccivcd from his tutors. of Rugby, he found a general feeling of diff- 
He thus learned to appiecintc the educational satisfaction with tlm condition of tjic public 
value of coipoiate and collegiate life and to schools. The older clnssicnl ciirrieuliim was 

assign a high value to the iiiniiciice of a selioul vchcincnlly attacked on the ground of its iiar- 

coimnuuity npou cachof it'imdividiuilmcmbcis lowucsa and luuliliLy. The absence of sys- 
Iii 1815 he was elected Fellow of Oiicl College, teiiiatic nltempts at Christian education in the 
tlieii the center of bho mo^t active intellectual public schools hnd become a scandal in tlie 
life in the uiii\'ci’8iby Here he bccnine ac- cyoiS of religious men Many though L that 
(luaintcd with Richard Whatcly (afterwards the whole system would fioon he dcstioycd 
Ai'clihibliop of Dublin) and John Henry New- It waa clear Hint a great lefonnaLion vns 
man, and fnuiul himself in the vortex of tlico- ncce&aary and that this would bp cxtiemcly 
logieul discussion Taking Holy Orders in dllRcult, oving to the conscivalism of the in- 
1818j he sc tiled iu the following year at Lale- atituliong con coined Arnold deLerminccl that 
ham (on tho banks of the Thames near Staines), he would tln'ote his life to the intcimil ic- 
wiLh bihi mothci, aunt, and sister. Ilerc (Imv- form of the great juihlic school, to the raising 
iiig iniiiTiLHl Mary Peniosc in 1820) he le- of its idenls of coipoiale life, to cheeking the 
111 a I nod for nine yeais, taking seven or eight though Hess waste and selfislincss of school- 
yoimg men ns jirivatc pupils in prcpariition for boys, and to iuciil eating into Ihcii minds the 
tlicir university life, In boyhood and early priueiplos of leicioneo foi Lho law niul icgnid 
youth hr had been somewhat in dolonb, morbuUy loi liie eiaims' of liic podror clasHOS He theic- 
1 es Hess, ant to indulge himself 111 vague 5chcine!3 fore uoived Ins administraliaii at Rugby us a 
without cleruutu piiipobc, and beset by iiUol- polilieril cxpei iiiient nf fai'-icacliiiig importance 
lectiial doubts us to the i call ties of religious His energy" was boiiiullo^'i, hr tliiew himself 
belief During hn life at Laleliam he iiiulor- vcIioinenLly into a conlcst against tnil (’on- 
wenL a great change, visiting miu h among the scions of his own iiitcgnl^'', and eoateinnmg 
pom, henumnK intensely icligioufi, iiiul forming woihlly iidvaiilagc, he wa.s bold m policy, 
InduU of mdrfviLignlile industry and pvr^'cvoi' icgaidle‘?'i nf attacks, IVUne than once he 
aiiee. “Tlio most lonmrkiible thing/' wrote iCMstcd llie altomplh of bis goM-iiiiiig body to 
rt fori lie I pujnl, " which struck mo ut once on inlnfoio with his in dependence of nelioii; he 
joining tlie I.alohani cirolc, wns the wonderful insisted upon luuing coinjdi'te toiitiol mei the 
hcaltliiiiehi of tone and feeling whirh prevailed ndininistrnlioii of the sehool, nnd ovei liis ovii 
in it lOveij thing about nu* I immediately private occupations He clniined niul e\ci- 

fonml tij be most real; it was n place whore a cisod eoniplctc hbeity of opinion and action in 

ncwcomei at once felt that a great niul onrnost icgaid to cimenfc polities, and unt at one time 
work was going foru'arcl Di Arnold's great nearly dismissed fioin tiic hcadinnsLcishi]) for 
power (\s a private tutor rested in this, that alleged political pailisaiiship The freedom 

lie giivo ail ell an intense carncsLiioss to life " which Arnold claimed would have been iinpos- 

Thus at Lalcham Arnold developed his great eiblo under any syetem of higher education 

jiowci'^ as a Loaclici of young men (he wn'i diicctly nonlrallcd by the State, His open- 
nhvaya moio sueccssrul with older boys than ness oi speech on cun cut questions of political 
with younij ones) and Ins intense icahhy of contiovcisy nnd his vigorDiia participation in 
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tlHcns^ioiiii on social niicl political qucstiona 
would have been regarded ns incompatiblo 
witli tlic i^cutrality of a civil neivaiit. 

Arnold’s TcIftUon.s witli bis ns&istiinb masters 
\\ 0 re evciiiplary He ipgaidcd their coopern- 
iiQU iu the govei'LimGUt of the scliool as cascntuil, 
be was ciitiicly free ficni jealousy of liis siibor- 
dinnlos, and rejoiced when they gained inde- 
pen d rut icputntiona. lie WAS deeply impressed 
by the evil infliicnco often piovailing m a 
coinimiiiiby of boys living in nn atmospheie of 
Irarlition and in nlmoat monastic seclusioTi 
ijmxi the society of woinen, but he thought that 
those coiulitiona of education, though perilous, 
served also to promote nmnly growth of clinr- 
ncter, and Iheiefoic should be reforincd, nob 
ovcrLlirown *' Anoblier syalcm," he said, 

“ may bo better iii itself, but I am placed in 
thii hysfccin niul am bound to try wlint 1 can 
ninho of It " lie legardcd religious luftueTiccs 
nud religious leaching essential to the welfare 
of Ihe school He endeavored to hasten the 
change frotii cliihllinod to manhood without 
liicinabui'cly exhausting the faciiUics of body 
or mind Manj^ of hia pupils and conLcmpo- 
iftric‘3 thoiighb that he oyerprchscd boys by his 
appeals to theii moral thoughtfulness, amlthab 
he piomatiiroly bin denod them with niornl 
responsiibiliLies beyond Lhcir ftge Ho wiflhedj 
BO fai a a possible, thnb things should be done 
by the boys and very little for them, and llicre- 
forc appealed to then common-sen "jc and 
Ir listed to their consripncc Lying to the 
nmstcis he made a great moral olTensc, he 
pin ted implicit con fill cnco in a boy’s asserlioji, 
jnit if a fnlachood wore discoveicd, he punished 
ifc severely “ There giew up m conscquoucc/' 
snyfl Doan Stanley '^a gonornl feeling that it 
was a shame to tell Arnold a He — he always 
believes one.” lie laid great strcaa upon the 
mutual rosponsibilitios of n sehool unity. 
” Is this a Christian school ? '^ he once indig- 
nantly asked the boys at n time when he had 
iliipoveicd traces of an evil mfliienco. ”I 
can not romain hero if all is to be earned on by 
conhtiiiint and foice, if I am to be heio as a 
gaoler L wiU vcmru my office at once llo 
lushlcd on the nghb to expel boys who'^c in fl li- 
enee h(5 believed tn be hurl fill. He once 
said to the a«5seiiiblrd school, ” It is not necps- 
hary that tliia should he a school of 300 or 100 
or of 50 boya, bub it is necessary that it should 
be a schoul of riirislinn gentlemen " 

Ariioid moihheil the severity of punighment, 
psiicnally in the highci parts of the school Ho 
retained flogging, hut confined it to moral 
uffi'iises. Ho dctrruiiiicd to improx'e to the 
uLuuiil the CMSling mapliiiicry of the sixth form 
and of lagging, hy placing in the liaiids of the 
30 hoys who composed the highest class 
special icspnnsibililics and powoi^ In this 
he hugely follo\^^d the tiadilion of Winclioster. 
lie placed the anus of school life in the follow- 
ing orilei : (1) icligious lunl moral principles, 
(2) gentlemanly coiuluet, (3) iiitcllccUial ability, 


He treated the sixth form like ofTiccra in the 
army and uav^, i dying on their morfll courago 
to assist him in his government of the school. 
He discouraged the practico of ^eiKliiig boys of 
tender years to a public school, mid eucoiira ged 
the devdopment of pi'cpnratoiy sohools uiuler 
piivatc tcAcherfl. He endeavored to give 
icnlity to the idigious life of the school. In 
his own dnag, ho said a special piaypi bofoie Ina 
lesson, over and iihovc the Renornl pray era 
lead befoic the whole school. He had ft stioiig 
belief in the general union of moral nncl jiitel- 
Icctual cxcelleiicG; for tncic inldlecUiul acute- 
ness he had little respect. lie lib orally con- 
tributed toward pines and echolar ships as 
incentives to study, He devoted mucli of Ins 
leisure to the preparation of new PMiiti urn Lions 
for various classes and to a yearly exam in a Lion 
for the whole school He kept up hi.s pciioiial 
intimacy with pupils xvho lind left the bchool. 
He was astioiig ach^oente of clng&ieal education, 
but in his hands the isLucly of Greek and Latin 
authors xvas permeated xiith interest in modern 
questions He dis carded in hit teaching mere 
verbal ciiticism and many of the elegant 
refinements of achcilarship He made the 
study of niodcni history and modern languagea 
and of mathematics more uiipoTtaiit m the 
course of education at Rugby In teaching 
lie questioned hugely, making his explanations 
as ahoib as possible and steadily checking him- 
self fiom inipnrLiiig too miiuli infornmtion 
Ho cncoiirngccl boys to icad and think for them- 
selve.s lie was always ready to acknowledgo 
mistakes ill Jiis own fccJmlai'slup, jind iicycr con- 
cealed bis own ignoiaiice, He was a master 
of extemporary tiansliition from T.atiu nncl 
Gicck into good English, a power which ho bad 
begun to iicquiie at Winclioatei and steadily 
developed tliCGugh klcr life. Ili& Lcacluug oC 
history was stimulating nnd vigorous It 
WQS always Ins wish that his pupils should foiin 
their opinions for thcinBclves nnd not take them 
on trust fioni him ” It would be a gipat 
mistake,” he said, "if I xveie to try to make 
myself iieic into n Pope *’ The lohiilt of lua 
tcftelimg wfts to make bis nioic sensitive pupils 
"appreciate moinl ngicemcnt aniidsb uiiich 
iiitelleetual din'd oiice,” 

Ills most poivcrful influenee over the seliool 
WAS exerted fiom the pulpit He jironchcil 
cx^eiy Sunday afternoon, and lua seimons deeply 
moved tho.so iilio lionid iheiu. Doan StniilDv 
well desenhea the inLoicst and nLlenlioii wliicn 
the boys gave lo the sermons and the lasting 
impiessi oils winch they eaiiied away 

Arnold broke down the old tradition of aloof- 
ness practiced by the ma.stciB of the English 
public schools “Many of the boys, especially 
theyoungpi, feared him, but out of this fccl- 
hig of fear,” wioLc Dean Stanley, "grew up a 
deep admiration pailakiiig largely of the natuie 
of awe, ftiid thib noftciied into a sorb of loyalty, 
which remained oven in the closer and moro 
alTcclionalc sympathy of latcryenis " Ariiold’a 
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influoncc waa not confined to Rugby Tlio 
hendmuatcra of other aclioola, cfapeciaHy Win- 
chester (ind Harrow, weiQ mapired by his 
example, and to Arnold may be traced a great 
moral revival in the English public sclioola, and 
fcheir ati'ong hold upon the alTectioiia of English- 
men He practically saved the English public 
school iiy a torn fiom deabriicfcivc attack. Had ib 
nob been foi Arnold, it is probable that English 
higher ficcondary education would have passed 
more or leta completely under the control of tho 
State Arnold's poraonaliby captivated tho 
imngiiiaLian of England, his heroic figiiie stood 
foi an cducabioiifil ideal. English people real- 
ized that abate conbrol would bo incompatible 
ivith the leteatioii of any such vigorous pcraoii- 
alitj’ in the service of tho great public schools 
Hifl coiiatant appeal to the value of hiatoiical 
tradition found a sympathetic echo m the Eng- 
lish mmd Undoi Arnold's mflucnce anciont 
foundations foi the higher oclncation of boys 
in England renewed tlioir youth A largo 
numboi of other schools were established on 
siinilaL’ principles, and tlie somhindepcndcnfc 
corporate foundations formed tho type upon 
which the new school a were modeled. Arnold's 
great originality lay m liia moral personality. 
He rcinvigorated an old aystem and transfoi nictl 
lbs inner lifo. The romantic halo which sur- 
rounda hia name is partly due to tlic fact of Jus 
sudden aiul early death, which book place at 
Rugby at the end of the summer term of 1842 
The impression produced by the news upon tho 
minds of boys who had been educated by him 
IS described by Thomas Hu| 5 hea in Tom 
School Days Arnold's influence was also 
greatly extended by the publication of liis 
Life, and CorvesyondcncG edited by his favoiite 
pupil, Arthur Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminator. M. E. S, 

ReferencBB’ — 

AnNOLT), TiTo^iAa. The Mi&ceUamous Works of Thomas 
Arnold^ D D (Important as cqiitaiiiiiig sovcfnl 
eduraLioiinl f«jsay3 nnd much ol liia wnting on 
poHliciii ancatlons ) 

^cniioiks Preachfd al Jiugltt/ School, 

FiNDiiW, J J Arnold of Jiugby, Ffu iScfioof Li/e and 
Con(ri&ii/ion3 to Education (Cambridge UmvcraiLy 
PresH, 1807 ) 

Stanney, AnririJii PeN'iiiiyn Tho L\fe nr^d Correspond- 
ejicc of Thomas Ar}lold^ D D, (VariuUB cdilionti) 

ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. — See Re- 

TAllDATlOiX. 

ART, APPLIED. — Sec Dehigii 

ART IN EDU CATIO N — A study of educa- 
tion in its cailier forma, not only in savage coin- 
miiniLica, but in n civilization as advanced ns tho 
Athenian, reveals the great lAlc played by the 
arts, Anthropological investigations have con- 
firmed tlie obvious educational influence by 
allowing the great part played by the arts in the 
life of the community and in deteiniiiiing prog- 
ress Psychology adds to these convictiona tho 


aet in education 

r Hie fundninental chaTUcttr of the unjnil- 
fftct ol 7°,i_arf|,iohnrothopliy8ioloE!ioiiloriein 

give tlmt load to tlio arts All of 

“’'rnets mo opposed to tho common naaunip. 
1 1'® srt3 represent a, land of cducntioJinl 

luxury ““‘J.iSciItions have been nmdc of the 
Vnviou subdividctl into the 

the tomnornl, nrlsof icstand motron, 
spatio'“"^ nnd tho car, cto. However coricet 
own niirposes, those divisions ni o edu- 
‘ nnllv dcfcclivc in that they 0 lnit from u k 
cationaiiy psyohophysical 

I’T' tmir which these piodnots onginnlo 
'Ji^nificant from the cdiicalioiml point of 

Moie fiiK'"" orSanUyniia accoi cling 


Viirnificaab from me caiicauui.ut ^ 

Hie classification of Santayana accoi cling 
arts are disliuguislicd iiili* ihoso tlmt 
i.c oignnic or" spon- 


g fjom automatisms, i.c; utBij 

1 ° movemonls which, when rhytlirr,.- 
*!r ^trlei'cd nnd accompanied by intensified 
jlly or ,1 -pjyjg conititulo nclS| niiil tliosc 
'""S the nioveliicnts, even if siinilaily in- 
’ "^^""niMirinnlly. tcrniinato in effective eu- 
mlcUfici'iena in nntiiral objects, The 
nnntomimc, song, niuisic, etc., belong in 
nnee, 1?“’’, i|,o second class Santayana 
'"^"nlnstio!” including in it nrclntcctnio, 

““!^’tbropolo6ir«"^n^ 

hotnrt isbmn ®' ^ automatic 

has oem value, second, that tins 
' ’’’{'v "s ernfeued by the tendency of the 
ocinl vnUic la eo emotional 

to joint or concerted action 
nood ( 1,0 arts, m their origin, tended 

’“'“Xion or nommimicntion of nn emotion, 

^l^mnahon From this point of view, no 
ind the fine and useful arts from 

ilinrp lino ai\ u piece of pot- 

r flaXi nn implcincat of hiinimg-- 
flocial rcininiscGiices ftiKl ant.ic\- 
ihat pi coiilflgibus cnujlioiis to itself 

’‘‘Tfenuncf The ..naikeci 

between useful nnd fini) m ts is chiefly 
'‘"‘"l uet of Slav® conunercal pro- 

tpiodi thiiiES for n nmikct, under 

!,"r;nuSit;tre \4 metor cf sl.n.cd onio- 

^'°r'nMmi mirnificnnt**'"*'' of tlic nrf^s in tlicir 
• '^*1^ nnd uioin iintuiiil form IS the pioilii- 
nmplo and j dement. Tubal dances nic 
aence of tl'® f®®, , „r music, poetry, 

‘‘’d'd^Tama I'l E'^di'nlb' d'iTcieiUlated 

vile imntonmno dances wcic eiHicr occasional 
liicscpantoiiiiin eitlier comnmnily 

gr norcrnoiiinl,^.®. f episodes 

Belcbintiona general nllcnboni or else 

liappciung o fccurreiit eclcbilltiDns or iiii- 
"""fnnt tH ml tmditioiisnr.d custonm, attnoliing 
In Xiiees m tlic season, letarn of food aninmls, 
e^ittlicring crops, wnr ®;'P«'dioii 8 , p , , 
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consiclcrfitionSj ^jaychological ftiul ethnological, 
come out conspicuously jn the oUlcr Athuimn 
education. Music (m the Gieclc sense) and gj^m- 
iinatic ^vcie, in general, and iii many of tlio 
dclftila ol thoii educational uao, very direct out- 
giowbha of the r(Ac> of the dvamalic and com- 
iiiuiml arts of inoic priniiti^c aocicfcics Ifc is 
not dilRciilt to detect m Plato's ticntmcnt of 
gjNnnastJCh in the Republic and tlic Laws the 
fact that dances, etc., ovvgmally associated Avitli 
indiia trial aiul inilitni-y crises in the life of a 
people, liad becoine ao saturated with elements 
of 1 hythni, measure, and order, and with social 
vncuianes and hopca, iia to picscnb gioat value 
in the training of the young; while music Mas 
frankly a vehicle for carrying what wns of typical 
or Kleali<{C(L value m the traditions of the Greek 
people, hy enhaacing then einolioind value so 
chat they would deeply, thou gli u neons donslj'’, 
modify the character of chihlreiPa tastes and likes 
and ilialiKcs in the direction that icasoii would 
later consciously approve 

If we nt tempt to summarize the meaning of 
the facts mentioned in this huef aiimiiiary 
for picacjit cilucntioiml practice, the follo-wing 
pointa ataufl out clearly — 

1 Tlicic has been groat loss in relegating the 
nrtsj to the relatively tiivial lolo which they 
filially assumed m schooling, and there la corre- 
sj)onding piomise of gam m the elToi Is making 
in die lust geneiation to restore these to n more 
important position. Viewed both psych olog- 
icnlly and socially, the art? represent not luxuries 
and auporlluities, but fiintlainciUal forces of de- 
velopment 

2 . Instead of rcsthctic appicciation, tho 
bcnso of beauty, etc , coming fii-it and leading 
to nrtibtic expiossion in order to satisfy itself, 
the Older va tho rcveisE. J»[au luatiuctwdy 
attempts to enhance and pnpetuate Ins linages 
Lhat arc charged with emotional value by some 
Iciiicl of ohjcctifi cation through notion The 
ouLcrnnc me vitality is markcil by ccitain factuia 
of balance, rhythm, and constructive oulor, and 
by tho finietion of repreaoiitritjoii, ic of 
recording in smnu iidefiuate way the values to 
which emotions ding The .soiiic of beautj", 
01 rrsthctio nppieciation, i.s a lefluv pioducfc 
of this Jit tempt iit pioduclioii A product, 
which is objectively crude, hut which icpreseiiLs 
II genuine attempt at cmhodimcnt of an ex- 
perieiiccd Value of umiisiinl cmobioiud quality, 
is inoic likely to he nu elective iiiciins of cul- 
tivating taste and aesthetic houiiitivencss than 
the piesciUatioii for piuisivo aiipioeiation of 
much more pci feet works prodiirod by olheis, 
The latln me indispcnaiililc, but Llioir funrtiou 
IS to servo as models wliich will slimulatc to 
appiccmtiou of crudities and impel feet ions Hut 
may b( TcfiiTied away , nnd to cnlnrgc Lheemo tioiml 
linages out uf which personnl cxpics.^iioii S]irings 
In the end, Hie great majoiity of pupils me 
of couisc to become apprcciaiois of ait ratlior 
than its prmUiceis m any technical senr»D. 
JJul (irilv by taking some part in cieativc pio- 


duction (and tliat not for tho sake consciously 
oC producing beauty but «mp\y of embodying 
vital and significant fcclinga) cap n wholesome 
and natural attitude of appicciation finally be 
sccuicd 

3. The Boaial, 01' cornuumicablci, chnractev ol 
the emotions fioni which ocsthotic expiegsion 
naturally sp lings, ciiipliasi'/es the values of 
joint experiences and actions of a more or Ic.m 
domcfiLiQ uatui'C. Group activity of a loyou'^ 
cliniacfcci celebrating some event oi fact of 
common value is the imtural soil of nrti&lip 
Cl cation in the school ni well ns out 

4. Expressive activity is also especially 
adapted for educational use in that tlie scpaia- 
tiouj so usual with adults, between the uLilUa- 
I'lan and the nilistic docs not n a tin ally exist 
for them In the nb.scnce of economie pi ci.'^uvo, 
the measure of use is simply value contributed 
to the ei I ha n cement of individual and group 
life Cooking, even auoli seemingly utilitarian 
things as setting a table and seivnig \i nieal, 
easily take on for children an mtifitic value so 
fur ns they represent a cniisoioiisncfjs and com* 
mcmoralion of thiiiga to which cliildicii attaMi 
a vftgue aocial significance, all the more potent 
becau'jc hi ita vagncncf^s it represents the 
inystciiona niid attractive world of adult life 
The separation of tho externally and tcclinifnlly 
useful fiom emotionnl niul imaginative ciiricli- 
ment is lumatiirnl psychologicjil eh voice, mid 
□nc of tliQ chief functions of the aids in educa- 
tion is to inaintaiii the uaturiil union of llio 
flocially important with that which make.s 
strong Dmotionnl 

j Litcratuie ia probably the ait most gen- 
eially available for school puipoBCrf. In oidoi 
that it may be a genuine art it ia necessary that 
it ho presented as a. conawmnmtinn and perfecting 
of factois winch the cjulcl alicady appieeinlt'i 
ns having ’i^nliio This menus Hmt it i.s iml 
so jnucli a point of clc]mitiiro fur iiihtru<dirjii 
as it IS a focus in which oihci furtoih pntUcr 
together III a xivicl mid ordcied >\ay Litcia- 
turc 11 not to be used as a nicmis for any olhci 
end than this gcith cling togethur, in a vilnl 
and readily appreciated of senttcicd 

and inchoate idenicnts of ex pencil re 11 is 
not, for c\ample, to be made n in can. 5 of 
moral iiistriirLiou or consciously iir pit '•sing n 
specific moial lesson It is etlucnlly inipei- 
tiint simply hecaiiso it picsciits m a firiii caMly 
fiiaspcd nntl likely to hi’ en (lining ^aliira m'IdcIi 
are tlicmscdvcfi felt to be lull Jiiurally iiiipoi taiit, 
Any nltumpt at definite rciiiulaluii and iiu- 
pies'll 11 g of tlio.so values niul the kind of conduct 
they rcqnii'c is certainly dctriincnlal to the 
ht(5iaturo a‘^ art, and is very lilcclv to ho liaim- 
Jill to the mnial influciii*(’ which the viiluis 
might exercise, if left uiuhsturbcd in thoii 
prcjpcr medium of fooling and imagination The 
Same principle holds, of comae, of mctliods that 
utilize lileinUirc simply as a means of toacliiiip: 
Rvammav, information about the history of 
litciaiy men, nntiqnitics, or any of tho diverse 
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topics wliicli been hung upon literature aa 
upon n peg J, D 

See AcTivlTv; Art in the Schools, Aiit, 
Methods oV Teaching; Gouhse op Study, 
Tiieoey or; DEaroN; Dhaavincs; Dancing; 
Occupation a; Pivijutive Society, Education 

IN. 

ReferencHS : — 

G\yon Art Jroin Ihe SodolegiMl Point of View, 

Gnoos The iictfLnjUriffs of Art. 

The Flay A/fw (Now York, lOOl ) 

IItuv. The Oi lOms of Art (London, 1000 ) 

Santayana ^^vnse of (Now York, IBDO > 

The. Life of Rd^aaon, Vol, IV, (New York, 1000.) 
Tuits Oh f/)c of iho /EsihBtic Calegonva, 

(ClucRBo, L003 ) 

Waij/ASciiek Primihvo Aluaio (London, 1303.) 

ART IN THE SCHOOLS —Historical De- 
velopment — Frcc-haiul drawing an clemcnb 
in education Ima been advocated since the time 
of Aristotle, wbo included it among his subjects 
of insbruebion. It appeared, however, iicitlier 
in tliD Tnuuun nor the Quathwinm of Inter 
schoolmen, and is not recognized as an iiiipoitant 
oleine lit of study until wo leach the educational 
roronnois of modem times Coinenius rccom- 
incnds it stiongly, as docs Locke, ivho would 
have tlic child taught to draw jifter he has 
learned to write Rousseau and Pesbnlozzi 
both advocate it, the former foi the .■^kill iL 
gives, niul the I at tor, with keener insight, foi Ua 
effect upon tlic taste of the worker Beside 
drawing in the flab, Pcstalozzi would have the 
child study representation in three dimension.^ 
thioiigh modeling in clay. Ills tiiggcsLiona 
weie amplified and developed by Fiocbcl, who 
in his Kindergarten made drawing and all forms 
of icprcflcntati^c haiiihvorlc pliiy ibu important 
pai L 

Tn leccnt times the subject has come to occupy 
a piomiiiciib 1)1 ace m the curriculiiiu of the ele- 
ment aiy seliool Reasons phynio logic us well 
as pedagogic and economic me iiiged for its 
teaching. It i& piesented as an instmctivc 
("ipre^-iioii of the child, one which per nuts his 
inoLoi activities to bo ovoroibod and tniiiieil 
LL h the moiiC generally advocateit Conn of 
niiumal \v()rk, and in recent ycai.s lias come to 
be consideied us the mo^L fimdumoiitul of 
vocational isiibjoctti Its viiliic ati an ipatliolic 
agent in education is especially emphasized in 
the United H tabes 

The i lid us hull argument for dinwTiig is based 
on ecomimic leasons Up to tho middle of the 
uiuctoenlh eenUirv the U 6 iUul ecUicaiuni of the 
ar Lis tin incUidcd an apprentice-ship m which the 
drawing of Ids tiade formed nii e.sseiiiiiil part. 
The development of modoin fact or v proccssca, 
wdtli the enormous in ei ease in the use of i luie Inn- 
er y, has caused the older trades to be divided 
and subdivided and the apprcnbicoshiii system 
jirac Lie ally lo disappear With this diHajipenr- 
anec Iherc has viaeu, of necessity, n demand that 
the olcincnls of iiuhistiial drawing hr laugh t 
in the public schools. This demand first made 


itself felt ill the gi cat mainifnc Luring centers on 
the Continent and in England, Intei in Ameiica, 
and 111 1870 ib foi me d the chief aigumenb 
which led to the intyodnction of di awing into 
hliiasachusetts, first of the states to reqiiiie tins 
teaching. 

In tho first quarter of the nineteenth centiiiy 
Prussia developed a Bclicinc of elementary 
teaching which soon came to be widely quoted. 
A little later this was followed by action of tlic 
English Pnilmmcnl looking to the establish- 
ment of a national scliool of design This 
school was opened m 1837, and in 1841 was ex- 
tended thioiigh blanch schools, with animal 
state giants, into various of the iimniifactunnB 
diafcrict'j of the kingdom, A simultaneous 
development of industrial ait education took 
place in Dcnmaik, France, niid Austua, hut 
it was nob until ISfil that the subject camo, 
through tho International Exhibition m London, 
to attract profound attention from ceonomiBta 
and eduentoTs Tins cxlubition placed beforo 
the world at laige the comparative oxcelleuce 
of the ait mnniifactuies of llic dilferciit Con- 
tinental .states and filiowcd the gieat impor- 
tance of art trnmmg foi the aiUsaii. 

England immediately set about rcoigaiiizing 
her national .school, ami, as the £outh Kensing- 
ton system, made one of the first moves of the 
new institution a dopnitmciit for the training 
of lilt teachers foi the cl cmonlary schools. A 
coincidont development took place in the Indus- 
tiiiil art movcnieiit cverywheic upon Llic Con- 
tinent This led to tlic multiplication of 
scliQula of uidustiial art for a great variety 
of trades, luid Lo a considerable in ei case in the 
attention to ili awing iii the elementary cuiric- 
ulum. 

Ill LUc United (States na has been noted, 
dinwing fiisL nindc its inihhc school appcai'ancc 
at the industrial ceiilers In IS 12 "Willinm 
Ilently Eowlc, licadmaslcr of n Boaton public 
Bchool, inLioduccd it as a required ftLudy, and 
slioitb’^ theLcaftoi tijuislated for the use of 
teachers nn clciucutuiy uork iiublihlicd in 
Friuice, on the dm wing of geoiiielric figiirca. 
Ill 1827 llir' sub JOG L lutioduccd into Llie 

English High ^icliool in Bo.st()n, wheic until 
1830 it remained an oplioiiiil study Nob, 
howcvei, until 1853 was a special teacher 
assigned to tho subject. Phihidcljiiiiii, in 1842, 
appointed one of its leading iirlists. Reinbraiit 
Pcalc, to siipci vise di awing in iLs jiuhlic schools, 
and various oilier cilies, after this date, intro- 
duced it in some foi in ni oLhci In most caaca 
ib was 111 the liigli school Hint it appealed and 
unis gen Cl idly offeicil nrs IriiJiniig in Lhe making 
of geomcLiic figures and liigbly convcntioiiaJ 
pa Meins 

The gieiiL inaiuifacturing slate of Mnssachu- 
f>etts, fooling the iiuliistihil impoi lance of the 
siihjcet, in ISbO iiichulcd it ns a permissive 
topic III the cuirieuluui, aud ten years laLer 
iimde Ibo subjcrl niniidniory 

Thcj rapid (ImHopnioiiL of the subject under 
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th 0 new statute is indicated by the facb that, This study of eliiidrcn incident to the general 
while there la no icfcieiicc to drawing in the development of genetic psychology hna seivcd, 
report of the state board for 1S6S. the year fol- particularly in Amcricfti bo intiodiico a large 
lowing tho ailoi)lion of the statutCj 1871, ^aw degree of pcrsoiml ficedom and of personal 
Q\tracta rcfcrriiiR to it from the icports of c'ipciioucc into the work of the drawing cDurse 
aiipeniitcndcnta of 45 towns With the aclop- A number of trained iimstigatoia have rc- 
tion of the statute referred to, hlnasnehnactts corded their obacivationa in monoernphs 
employed a director of induatiial art in the These iiichidc, among otlicia, the Btiidies of 
person of Walter SniiHi The latter was a Pasay niitl Compuyi6, Riiict and Perez in 
Uachor from England who had been tiaiiicd Franco, Goetze, Pnppeiiheimj LevensLem, and 
a tSoiilh Kensington; mid one of ins first eff 01 la KeiBcheuBteiucv in aermanjr, Ricci m Italy, 
was to develop a scheme of tiaimng of grade Coolt, Hooper, and Partridge iii England, 
tcachera in the cifcy of Boston and throughout Bnrnea, Lukena, Moitland, O'Shen, and Shinn 
theatatc. In 1873 the state organized a normal in Anieiica. 

school for the tcaiiiiug of art teachers. This The general trend of thesfe mvcstigatioiia 
hn^ since graduntcil several hundred students, has served to emphasize the child's deaiiio to 
and lins influenced the development of iiormnl work in color and to use draning as a chrecL 
art dcpaitmcnts m many other institutions. It uicnns ol expression iniimntcly akin to speech, 
still lenmins the one state school in the country rraclically no [i?5tlictio interest has been 
devoted eiitiiely to norinnl art teaching found in the early years, fchaugh it appears na 

The clTect of Llie International Exhibition a marked charactci'istie of ndolcsccnce The 
in Londoji in 1851 was to roubo in miiny ways spontnneous drawings of children arc pictorial, 
nil intoresh ju art throughout the kingdom. Dccoraliun ns, such for the younger cliildi on has 
Each of the great mtematiQnal laws held amcc only a secoiulavy mteicat, chiclly n\ the plcaa- 
lins operated lo develop ciiticul compniiaona ui'c of iliythnnc repetitious, Living things 
between the work of national systems of art and those connected witli the cbikl'a life me 
Ills true ti on In the United States tho Cen- the most attractive. The young child elects 
toniual Exhibitiou of 1876 served ta quicken ho dinw from memory rather than fioni the 
gcneinl interest, na Icsb thnn twelve laige art obi Get, and to iite lug diawing as a means of 
schools being orgniuzcd in the first half of the telling a story 

decade succeeding the Philndolpliia Expedition In the latter part of the elementary school 
These coinpnraLivo cxhihitiona of work have period, from 9 to H. piofouiid changes take 

Bcrvcd ns clcaiiiig hoiisea for the exchange of place, both lu the body and mind of the child 
idenb, and to a large extent have led to a con- In this prq-pubcrtal age childhood male eg ita 
sidciable clcgrce of unification in the gcnernl fivab ndvanco toward youth, and the learner 
approach to drawing bocoinca willing to undertake ays tern atic prac- 

As taugiit m llic clcmcninry school, tho early iicc Id cuUivntc his manual skill. If the fiucr 
drawing both on the Continent and in America niUBculni coordinations aic not acquired at 
was iiiarked by formality of appioiich, Tho tliia time, they become difil cult of development 
flubjocL WQ3 primaiiiy regarded as a motoi drill, in Inter life As adolescence progresars, goncrnl 
and inuelicnlly uo opportmuty was givou for ideas hocoiuG a Ltr active and the clulclieu arc 
sclf-cxpicssion. SclioolmnsLeTs iulluenccd. by iiioic interested in fcbc abalrnct m both form 
tlio tliicG Il'fl ivcro alow to admit that it had and dee oration, Their ciiLical sense bccoiiiea 
any vnliio other than a disciplinary one, though far keener, and then intcicst in nature and nrt 
some agiced that ifc might be an aid to penman- c^^pcrieiicca a marked incrcii'aQ. 
ship. The exercises chio/ly consisted of geo- Present Position — Tlic result of the atiuliea 
mcU'ie figLiies oii card^i, set for leproduction, referred to has been to alter the picscnliiLioii 
like tlia written copies of the wilting in ester, of dm wing in both the elementary and inter- 
An advance was later made in oficring pictures inedinte schools Tlio systems of the Continent 

uv Qulhuo i\ud in light and shade. These also have reflected the clinnge somewhat more 

were ofTcicd na copies Little, if any, work was slowly tliaii the English and AmeTican com sea, 

done from actual models, and the only ically biitfoi tlie most paifc there has been a con si del- 

puictieal ])ait |)la 3 ^ed by the subject WHS in able advance through all scliools towaid tho 

the mukiiiR of luapa, inoie natural use of di awing aa a means of 

Influences of Child Study, — Drawing ap- expression by the young child. The me of 

jieiiicd ns one of the most csseiitml forma of the forninl gcometiic copy liAs very Inigcly 

moloi woik in the Froebolian pi notice, but disappeared. Color has been widely iiitro- 

cvcii in the ficci air of the kini-lergaitoii it re- d need, and iiiuch worlc in the making of pi eto rial 

tinned much of the fornialiLy I'crcircd to It illiistiatioiiq ia encouraged on the pait of the 

rcnirtiiied foi a now genciation to imdcrbnkc a small children in all the inoic advanced Aus- 

ca refill sUkI 3 ' of childrcn'a iiitci’csta niid of timn, Gerjnan, and Ameiican fichool*? The 

then dcvclopmciUs, with a view to determin- use of uatui'al objects, hna taken the jilaco of the 

uiR, aa tegmds dTivwmg, botii the nature of the oiillme drawing caid, and drawing from forma 

subject mniLer and the method of its teaching ol three dimcii.bion'i arc now called for in the 

m the dilTerunt school years eaily Ic-^soiia. With increasing industrial dcvel- 
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□piTient tliciQ iins been a coincident clem and 
that tlic drawing of the liigbcr grades relate 
itself na iieai\y an possible to Lhu -vocntiuiml 
needs of the pupils. The teaching of iihiii and 
ins bill men till thawing hay been widely iiitro- 
diioed, espceiiilly in tho Gciinan schools, while 
ins t I’ll ctioii ill applied doiigiL in color is coming 
to occupy very coiisidcrjddo attention in both 
Amciican and Continental systcin.s At the 
present time clmiigog in the leaching of the 
lattci subject are still much in the making, and 
any exhibition of work from a mimhov of 
cities Will yhnw stops in tho Lmn^jitioii all the 
way fiom mechanically devised oiiiainciits aa 
developed in tlic drawing books* of the ciuly 
seventies to Giiginnl and indivitlual exam plea 
of applied pattern m various foinig of craft 
weik 

In 1900 a group of aib Lcachcra repicscnbiiig 
a iiunihei of counliica met at Pam at tlio 
Intel national Exlubition, and ovRani/.cd a\i 
Intel national iSocioty for the clovolopiiicnb of 
art teaching. A small international exhiLitioii 
was hold at Berne hy the as.sociation in 1901, 
and an extended cxhibiLion icprcHcnting 37 
countries in London in IDOS Nciuly 2000 
mcnihcis weic rcgisteicd at tlic latter luccting. 
Tho work shown illustrated the art teacinng 
from the infant classes tlnongh the nounalj 
indusliud.imd hne lut schools of each nation. 

A coinjiaiativD study of tho woik of tho 
clcniontary schools showed gi eater piccision 
and formality in the beaching of the Continental 
inatruetorSj and greater frccdoin and Individ^ 
imllty iu the wo lie of the Aincuiciui cities. 
The Aincucaii sclicmo of study was as a whole 
the more elaborate, carrying fonvaid various 
forma of work, illustration, iiuLuig di awing, 
landscape, still Ufo, applied design, from tho 
lowei to the higher grades Few of the Con- 
tinental citie-s showed work from elementary 
schools m applied decoration, but tlic work 
from simple objects in tho flat, loaves, feathers, 
sliclE, insects, etc., reached high standaids of 
tccliiucnl excellence. T articular attention was 
aeon to be given in Lho Ucimnn schools to the 
USD of free-haud sketching, in connection with 
a VDLi’icty nC oLlier aiibiccts, as natuie study, 
physics, physiology, and local mapa n.nd plan 
drawing 

Oermanij, — ^Thc later drawingof the German 
schools boara traces of the oailier “syateiny*’ 
which devclojicd m dilTeront cities under strong 
dircctoi’is Tho so-called Prussian system or- 
ganized by iStiihlmann at Ilainhiirg cariied the 
pupil through a &cric.s of geometric ornamental 
foiina hugiiiniiig with diawuiE ou net liiiea. 
It ended with the perspective drawing of solids. 
Ilia tru incuts were constantly employed, and 
the models, as oiiginally picsontcd, weio very 
formal in cliaiacter — blocks, moldings, etc, 
In confcrarit with the Friigsian syatem was the 
SQ-callcil Leipzig plan developed uiiilci' Flinzer. 
This discaidcd all net lines, and began with 
fi cowhand work Thus it continued through 


the entile coiiise, di awing from solids being 
undcrtalccii in the tliird grade The plan m tlic 
AYcfitphnhu BcVioola included drawing fro in 
thrcc-dimeiisjon forms lu the lowci grades, 
AIcntion should also be made of the Munich 
plan recently develop ctl by Kci'scliciisteiiici 
This places nuicli einphasi.s on doc oi a live briiali 
woik 111 pi I nil ti VC geo me Luc style, and on iiii- 
ngmabivc drawing on the part of tlic smaller 
children It devclop.s a didcicnt .syllabus for 
hoys and girls in the piimai}' schools, and 
places air ess on the eaily teaching uf memory 
drawing following class discussion Drawing 
fiom nntine ig iiitiodueed about the age of 
10, The scheme a,s a whole la hafacd on an 
elahoiatc study made in the Jhivanaii schools 
by the supeiiiUcndcnt of Munich, While 
drawing in the C lei in an elomenlary .schoula 
receives careful all ontion, one iinibt look to llio 
iiidustiial schools to liiid it ni iL«j ninsL signifi- 
cant form A veiy large mimbci of thi'ao 
ingtiUitions liiivc w’lthiii the last 50 vears been 
created tlir oil g bout Genii any In all of I hem 

industrial draAViiig foiina one of the most impor- 
tant eleinenta of lho cwrnculuiii Foi tho mo.sb 
pai t this dia>\iiig is highly speciali/cd and deals 
with the paiticulni type of woik ino.st essential 
to succcf'S 111 the industiy for whieli the scliuol 
prepare.^, that is, with drawing foi maelnnists, 
for carvevti, jgwoIcis, sigu-paiutci&i, etc lu- 
sLuimciital or plan dinwing in these scliools ia 
univcrsalj and the cqiiipinenls aie noteworthy 
for then ohiboiutc laodela 

SiviUcil(\}\d — OLliei of llic Continental |;ov- 
eruiiients luivc cicntcd. schools on similar lines. 
Switzciland, foi evample, makes drawing coin- 
puEory in the clem ciU ary schools, wliore the 
work is tiuiglit by the class teacliei Tlic 
higher grades give 2 lioura a week to bee- 
hand diaw'ing and 2 hours a W'cek to iiihtru- 
mcntal drawing For older pupils tlieie me 
very complclMy oigainzed tccliiiicul and nrt 
and craft schools in Berne, Lucerne, Genova, 
and other huh I8 trial ceiiLcrd. The work ol the 
iiuUihlnnl art school of Zurich has bi^roiiie 
widely known tin o ugh Us tcchnienl cxeolleiicc 
liingland — Tlio tlovolopinciit of thr‘'5o in- 
dubtiial art achonls upon the CoiUiiieiit baa 
been paralleled by a number of the larger 
cities of England and ycoLland Eacli of thric 
inuiiicipahlicti Ims a more oi less complete 
elemental y school course from the fiisL Lo the 
seventh stand aid, covering liic yem between 
7 and 14 A kiiidergiu ten ui infant school 
course pieccdes this Tho ivork in tho low'cr 
classes la largely free, and in Llie more highly 
developed systems, na at JiciccsLcr, about lialf 
the school lime is leported to be given Lo draw- 
ing and manual training In the clciuciitniy 
grades or aLandard'j some 3 hours a week arc 
given to drawing, AVith from I to 2i houis 
additional for hniidwork. The class teaebera 
give the instruction, and normal ai t nicthoda 
foi 111 Q icciuirod study in llio Lmining iboliools 
The work in the elementary schools is dciigned 
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to lead forwaid talented pupils in tlic luiinic- generally il woman, teaches in the liifrh acliool. 
ipal art school Some times, as m Leicchtcr, The larger systems have a separate leaclicr m 
Bradford, Birmmghiim, oi Leeds, this is one this school, and in some of the greater cities 
largo Gontml institution with a great viiiicty 4 or 6 nibinstmctora in one building In these 
of clnascfl in nil forms of industrial ait, aoiiie- cities numerous nsiistaiiL supervisors arc em- 
fcimea, as in London, in nuj^ separate art ccnleis ployed. New Voik City leading, with over fiO 
are developed. Some of these me special, na of these diatrict directors, 
the photo-engraving school of Fleet Street, but The time given vaneg niiicli in dilTcreiifc 
many have varied courses, as the Camden cities, San Francisco, Albany. Lcbroit, and a 
School of the Gcntrnl School of Arts and few others give 1 hour n week in all grades 
Crafts, the Ilammerfamitli School of Arts and Many other towns report hoiiia to drawing, 
Crafts, and the CainberwcU School of Arta while others i elate the drawing niul manual 
and Crafts, etc In these iiidustnal art woik so closely that the time for each is not 
schools, teachers of high tcchnicnl training aic iiulicalccl. Thus Philadelphia rcquncs 100 
employed, and drawings, dcsigua, and ciiift minutes per week for drawing and constiuc- 
work of marked merit are produced. Eng- tivc work iii the first 4 yoai s, and 120 miniitch 
lancVs national scheme of iirb tiaiiung lias its in the Inst 4 Now York hna 2 horns a week 

center at South Kensington Here appears for the maiuial arts in the fiiat 3 years, increns- 

thc Iloynl College of Art, cstablifilmd for the ing thiougli llic higher years until 2j hours 
training of art teaclieva and for the instruction nrc given in the seventh and eighth grades 
of students in fine arts, architecture, maiiiifnc- Dos ton rccoids the largest proportion of time 
burea,an(l decoration It la primarily lu tended of any city IL devotes 2 i hoiiis to the manual 
for the unuaunlly talented workcis who have arts in the lir«it year, 3 houis fiom the second 

been trained in local schools niul who arc through the fifth, and 5 hours a week in the sixth, 

a elec ted by a competitive oxaini nation for ad- sevontli, and eighth years Many of tliesr, 

inissiou to llio college. Tlio hittci has 4 cities issue elaborate outlines of study, illus- 
schoola, one of nrchitccbiiroj one of ornament, trnied iii some eases with scores of dinwinga 
a school of decora live painting, and one of These coiirsoa, as a rule, picsent 4 dilTcreiib 
flculpture. A number of craft classes supple- topics — ilUia tea Live or pictorial drjiwing, repre- 
menfc the school of ornament, and vnhiablo acntativc or object di awing, applied design, and 
acholarslnpa make possible the thoiough cdiica- instiuincntal or w'orking drawing An addi- 
tion of the more gifted pupils At South Ken- bional siihjccb in the form of pictuic study 
sington the Board of Education annually holds frequently appeals, Thia is offeicd with tlic 
a national competition Thia is for the awards view of d'cvoloping the piipd's sense of apprcci- 
of numerous prizes for a large number of pi oj- atioii of picteiinl art nncl of acquaint nig hnn 
ccta which aie ofTcred for giaphic solution with the work of the more famous painters 

The report of the competition for 1008 noted As haa been noted, there appears throughout 
nearly 14,000 works submitted fiom 23(5 achoola the American system a progressive tendency 
of aib throughout tlie kingdom In addition to unite tiic drawing and the manual training 
833 were submitted from 5B science schools, oi constructive worlt into a coordinate whole 
070 fiom 114 alb evening schools and day Certain citio.g thcrefoic offci their work in the 
classes, and 93 from 3 technical institutions, ^'manual arts" lathcr than in drawing and in 
Elaborately illustrated reports of these compc- handwork The plan generally followed leaves 
tibions indicate the high ordci of excellence of to the fiiat 4 yours, or the so-called primary 
the woik of the piiise winnora. giadcs, the greater part of the illiistrativo draw- 

A«ienca. — Ait education in the United mg. With tins is associated tlie first steps 
States has of iiecc'isity no central organi/atioii in object drawing and simple constiuctivc work 
similar to that of South Kensington Many in paper, cUiy, niflia, cord, etc. There is a 
individual states, following the example of ui a iked trend toward developing thc^c difTorent 
MasgQchu&etts, have directed that drawing be Biibjects around "ccntcis of inteicst” related 
taught in the schools thioughout the slate, but to the Inn gunge, natuic work, nncl otlior sliidica 
only two states, Massaciuigctls and New Yoik, of the giadc Much of the work is done in 
have state directors of the subject. Foi the color, chalk, ciayon, or water-color paints being 
most part, the development of the topic bus om ployed The illustrative drawing develops 
been left to the initiaUvc of Iho school office ra pictures of scenes dealing with the various 
of tlie cities and local coinmunitie.s Consider- topics studied, while the rcpiesciitativc work 
able variations in the lime given and the bubjeeb is done largely from the model FlowCTB, 
studied lire thcrefoic to be found. vegetables, toys, and simple objects arc em- 

Tiic usual organization iikcludcs super- ployed. The chief aim of the cnihci work 
vising teacher who la 3 fa out and directs the may be do fined ns an cITort to induce the pupils 
work of bile giade teachers. Many rural to use their drawing ficcly and in sp iii ted and 
schools, holdover, have not the advantage of individual fii&hion, to lead to an increasing 
such expert direction, and are either obliged to refinement of miisciilnr coordination, and to 
hove recourse to drav ing books or to omit the wnkcii a definite iiitorost in form and color, 
subject. In the sin all er towns the sup Divisor, The work of the grades from the fourth 
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through the eighth year sees the introductioa 
of applied design With the increase of the 
critical faculty the illuatrativc drawing bc- 
comca less valuable and the study of decoration 
of more service. The deaigiis are commonly 
developed in color, and for the moat part arc 
applied to construeted forma made in card- 
board, leather, wood, etc In many systems 
a considerable amount of clomcnlary craft 
work IS done in the form of stenciling, hloclc 
printing, leather tooling, etc This offers 
nddihionnl oppoifcunitics far the application of 
pattern. Rcpic'jentativo drawing in the upper 
grades la done from a largo vaiicty of simple 
models, .sometimes in liglib and shade, but more 
often in diawiiigs in colored cifiyon or chalk, 
or in pencil outline, The working drawing 
taught 111 these giadca includes siinpla plans, 
and leqniica the use of drawing board, com- 
passes, and tii angles. Where, ns in many eases, 
elementary shopwoik is taught to theso boys, 
the latter drawing ia used to develop the rc- 
quiiod plans for the shop Tlio girls of related 
classes study either flowing or cooking, and nro 
often L’cquiied to learn garment drafting in 
lace of the instrumental di awing taught to 
oya Throughout the upper years many draw- 
ing outlines oITcr specific suggestions i dative 
to training in ait appreciation Well-known 
pictures are picsontcd for study, a immbcT of 
business films snp])lvmg for this pin pose small 
and inexpensive reproductions of masterpieces. 
Where tins work is done it is g one i ally asso- 
ciated with the language teaching. In the liigli 
seliQols there is a marked teiulency to make 
this training in art appreciation of fiiat impoi- 
taiiCG The earlier tea chi ng wag chnractenzccl 
by an eftoib to reproduce llic atmuspliorc of the 
aifc school, hluch work wn^ done in iliawing 
fiom the cast and in more or less elnborate 
studios of the antique, The cnilicr high schools 
that I’cqiiiicd di awing woie few and fai be- 
tween, Even at the present time the sulijcct 
IS only to be found in tlie larger cities and in 
well-organized rural systems In Masdaelnisctts 
ns late as 1903, 105 of tlio 21-1 high flchools gave 
no attention to drawing Since then many of 
thc^c schools have inlioducucl it, and it has 
been made n leqiiired element in the high 
school curriculum of the a Lute of New York. 

The change iii approach to drawing in the 
high school has been of a nature similar to that 
m the grades It has been realized that few of 
tho pupils in these schools can become arbiats, 
and that the aim of such training should lather 
bo to help the many to see then study in arb as 
something of much vaUicto them in then ovci'}'- 
day life Thi.s clfort to make the work moic 
alive and appealing has turned the coiiise fiom 
the older studio "caat drawing” toward work 
in applied dcaign. The movement is one which 
anna to lead the pupil to see that nrb must cxiab 
in good form or bad, in Ins dress, hia home, and 
in the town in winch he lives. Ib assunica that 
taste is a subject which can betaughtj and st uvea 


to teach it, not by talking ah out it, but through 
the cITorb to crento fine patterna for hangings, 
simple forma for jewels, simpler dccorntioiis for 
dress, and a great variety of objects which may 
be developed through the minor crafts 

Didcrentiabion of high scliaol counsca lina 
already in the larger cities led to highly special- 
ized work in drawing of a vocnLional nature 
Tims comincicial high uchoola oiler courses 
which lay emphasis ou coinmcrcini design, 
printing, and composition, while manual train- 
ing high schools place major weight on instru- 
mental drawing and constructive design A 
few other schools of a technical natuiG olTcr 
opportunity to tlicir pupils to siincinlize in art 
and to devote ns much as half of the school 
time in the higher years to forms of industrial 
drawing and design In these lUstitnLions tech- 
nical standards arc being laiscd to iippioncli 
the highly developed work of the Continent, 
The general high school system in America is 
not 01 ganizcd on lines similar to those of second- 
ary schoolfi in Europe. ThcdilToFOUCO appears 
clearly in the aim of the art teaching, the cni- 
phnsis being rather upon the technical sido m 
Continental instifciitionfl and upon the icsthctic 
side ill schools in the United States Tech- 
nique in the lattci schools is by no means 
ignored, but it la generally assumed that few 
of tho pupils will cvci bpcome tecbiiician'i, and 
that the comparnfcivcly little time given to tho 
subject of di awing should be directed so fnr as 
possible to raising the pupirs appreciation niul 
shaipcning his critical sense for line foiin, bar- 
luonious color, and appiopriatc dccoiation 
One of the elements prejudicing Llic early devel- 
opment of drawing in high aclioola was the ic- 
fiiiial of college authorities to accept it as a 
subject for ci'cdifc on examination for ndniisaion. 
Within recent yenis a number of the leading 
uiuvci si ties have permitted di awing to be olTcred 
on on Iran CO, and a few have made it a icquirccl 
subject foi technical, onginecriiig, fine nits, 
and arehiteciurnl coili'sos 
Miiiiicipnl iiuluh trial art schools of the t} pe 
common in all the laigci Europonii cities me 
as yet rare in the Uni led States. Nearly every 
city of any size can bonsb some seiinol giving 
industrial art training, but for the most part 
these schools arc iiiuler ]lli^'atc fouiulnLioiis, 
The great niajoiity of them ace the industrial 
art work ns but one, and often a minor phase 
of worlc, while tho school devotes Us chipf nt- 
teiition to its fine and noimnl art couiscs. 

The growth of institubions for the tiainiiig of 
nrb tcncliera has been conaLderablc. Massa- 
chusetts, as was noted, organized, in 1870, the 
first and only stnLc school whoso sole purpose is 
to educate tenchcra of ait. More than 50 
schools now oficr normal aih couraca of fiom 
1 to 4 years, while the state normal schools (for 
the general training of teachers) comnionly 
present some work in methods of art teaching 
to thcii studenta Supplementing the work 
of tho normal art schools there has developed, 
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largely iviMiin tlio lust decade, ft systciii of 
311111 nier fti't aclioolsj where brief courses are 
given in jnctlinds niid in the arts mid eiftfts 
These ftio designed for the instiiicbion of nrt aii- 
]ier visors and tcachcis fiom the grades. The 
Inrgci niiinber of these achooh are connected 
colleges and art uisLitutiu us which offer 
evtended com sea in the winter BC&fiions 
There me niiincioiis jirofcisionid organijsn- 
tjons of drawing tcRcheis both in Em ope and 
Amciica England has an Ait Tcaclicis’ Guild 
and London nn Associatiou of Art hlnitcra In 
Scotland bhcic la also an Art Teaclieia' Associu- 
fciou at DnndcD nnd IlaTinltow All of these 
associatioiia, together with tlioac in the United 
Stales, aic represented in the International 
A^aoclttliQii of Ai t Teachcra The earliest aa- 
Bocmtion of nit tench era in the United States was 
oi'gani/cd in 1874 by atudenta of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School, At the present 
Liinc three inters talc asaocinlioiia hold ftunual 
mectingSp the papoia of which me published in 
volumes of transactions Ml of ihctc BOCictica, 
through the latliuaey o( relation which liaa 
grown up between aib and handwork, exist 
as Assocmtiuns of Arl and Aiomial QTftiiiing 
Teachers. Thu Eastern draws iLg mcnibcislnp 
fioin tlic Atlantic seaboard, the Western from 
the Middle sin tea, and tlic Pnpifie from west 
of the llcjcky hloutitains, 

Thu Natl Dual Educabon Aaaociatlon aUo has 
its Department of Ait and Mnnijal Tiaimng, 
which meets annual ly in conncclioii with the 
general association For the past nine yeais 
tliG Council of yupcrviBoia of the Manual Arts 
ha^ issued a Year Boole containing the studios of 
its members. In a large luiiiibcr of a tales there 
arc to be found local art societies meeting as a 
lulo with the State Teachers' Association, The 
litoiaturc issued hy Ihcso vaiioiis organizations 
is now consLdovablo. It offers the best gouvee 
in which to study the niin and ideals of the 
American art tea c hers. J* P, H 
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ARTj METHODS OF TEACHING. — Meth- 
ods of teaching aib depend upon blic conception 
of art hckl and upon the ])Uip08eg for whicli 
the subject is intioduccd into Llic cuiTiculum. 
If the puiviosG ia to nitcieat the pupil ui nature 
or to develop the powci of obscivation, oi tho 

f iowci of coordiiuiling idcn.s and Jmiul maiiipii- 
alion, as is often stated, no gtrlcLly irsthctic 
purpose is involved, and a typo of mctliod 
wholly tliffcTont from those adopted for the 
development of aiLifeticj appreciation is appro- 
priate Again the conception of avfc, whether 
it ia imiUtioii of nntiiie or the expiession of 
hiirmonics of foini, tone, and color, Jiaa a decid- 
ing infl lienee on tlic type of method odopted 
Individuals vaiy and modify tlie details of 
their methods of lencliing, but all art insti’iic- 
tion can be claasificcl under tno heads according 
to the point of view nnd the principles involved. 
Theae syatema aic rndically difi'erenfc in char ac- 
tor, alTccting the cnbiio inakcui) and conduct of 
CQUVsca of study. They arc, rcspcctWcLy, tho 
academic (analytic), tlio 5 true tin al (ayiithctic). 
The academic method is a icflcction of the 
profcHslonal art school Its orlgm may be traced 
to the label Itenni^gaiiCe. The nictliod is tra- 
ditional nnd scientific, making the acquirement 
of knowledge of nntuie's facts the first step 
and the fcnindiitiDn of ah progress Tho pnpil 
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learna to draw, but defers expreasion until tendency is to make nrfc in achools eiblier a 
]\o has nfcUincd proriciciicy in icpiC'iGntntion pretty accomijlishment oi nn acljiiiicb to aomc 
The process la imitative, and the ataiidaid biismcsa pin suit 

cxtcinal The sbi'iicturnl is ai'ctqin to the natii- ThcstnicUnal inethod fljai’DjrflrdJ* the theories 
lal method of pie-academic days. It lyna the of the ciElitccnih-contiirv acudcmiciniia, and 
method practiced in Eiiiope froiii ancient tiinca ignoica thoir division of the subject into i epic- 
down to the Reunissancf*, mul is still used by sciitalnc niui decorative aib Tiislcad of 
the Orientals and by all who me hidopoiulcnt of setting up external nature ns the standaul, the 
fafiicntifiG domiiuiUon The aiipronch is tin o ugh action uf Llic human mind in Imrmony-builchug 
fitructiuc — the building up of harmoniea of becomes the foiindntion for study The elc- 
bliape^ bone, niid colors and the piuposc is mciitsof space art arc shape, lone, nncl coloi, 
tile (level op moiit of powoi in the individual, the ivholc visibic Avorld being icvcnlcd in thcao 
Solf-expreasion licgins at once, involving all terms Education in space art folio ivs the 
forms of drawing, and leading to appreciation, analogy of music and literature — bcgiiimng 
The jji’ocesa is cicative, hrid the ataiulnrd is with atnictuics of a simple older — a few lines, 
individiml judgment n'l to lino relatione a few sounds, a fow words — and proceeding 

The academic inothod is truly analytic, teach- onwnrd by steady giowLh Rhythm, sulior- 
ingfcho pupils "to see,” to gathei fact upon fact^ diimtionj s3UiimcU’y, ]n*oj)ortioii, tone values, 
to store up knowledge, to ncquiic skill lis color schemes arc rundnmeidnl to nil the arts, 
analogue IS the old ivnyof teaching langiin go at least by analogy From this point of view 
tlirougli grammni, rather than through use of design, instead of being clnaacd as " dcooraLion,^^ 
tlic language Self-exjjicssion in tenns of line, if? seen to be the vcij' [iriiiier of nit Nature's 
tone, and color def Cl led, aiul appreciation is beauties nre cnso.s of accidonlal harmoniG 
only a by-piodiicfc. It bungs about a some- slructurc, to be copied not as a more cxeiciSG, 
what sentimental view of cxLcuml nature ns tho but because they axe beautiful and the study 
aoiu'co of all art ' AVliiatler'a remaik that of them inci eases capanljr foi appicciation, 
"imtuio IS seldom right” was a blo^v at thia or hccaiisc they suggest motives for design, 
false stiindfii'd. Critics of the academic school Synthesis (aelr-cxpression) is the center of 

must jcfer all evcelicnce to iintuze Por ex- eilort, iritJi the soieaccs na aid.? The hiiG 

ample?, they 111 toiprot Clock art in terma of fact aria of nichUcctuie, iiniiiLing, nnd sculpLuie 

— making the study of the bodies of athletes have been developed from iiulustrics, not from 

tho source of artisLic powor They incnsuro uatuie or the bodies of athlctca The bcgiii- 
Japancso art, not by (juality, hub by truth nnd nlng and tho end is the relation of forms to 
perspective. This imitative and scicntirio sya- spaces, not the copjniig of any thing. Gieck 

tem IS deiivcd fiom the cightceiith-ccntuTy art, from its cailicst to the best period, is an 

fleademios and is being followed in our niotlcrii effort in compoailion — the puipof 5 e being to 

academies of orb. It owes ita origin to the late attain finer and liiioi rclaliona of line and apace 
Renaissance, when creative powei wn.s feeble When the ni lists turned then ntLcntion to 
and in tem tin the sciences do mm an b. Because copying facta (hiimnu bodies), Gmek art dis- 
one of the greatest of all artists, Leonardo da appeared The aamo may be said of Italian 
Vinci j was possBssed of boundless curiosity art, of textile design, and of Gothic art ^ 

and soughb Llio aeciet of nature with toilsome What we call ait snrings from a desire to 
persistency, his followers coneJuded that tho make things ” look well” The law inatoiinls 
pursuit of tnibh was the basis of art study, may be pub to gclhei' in a rude ^y ay, for more use, 

Leonardo himself, like all the maatcra of the or may aerve a higher use by being put together 

Reimissfincc, waa tTaiued by apprenticeship in a fine way, satisfying a sU on gdcaiTc of luinuiii 

— in fact, by a structural method — to strive nature This finer way means ability to make 

for quality and mystery and powci hi cxpics- the best choice — and this conics from the 
aion. His genius contiollcd his scientific in- traiiiecl judgment ThchiahoryornTbdcvelop- 
fitruction, and bo built nil In a knowlcdgo into mcni aliowe that wdicnovcr the workers con- 
his art fabric. etanily impiovcd upon proportion, tone, and 

CoiiLiiiuiiig the tiaditionnl scienliric scheme, color there was growth into fiiKi art. Tho 
tho ncadcmic niGthod in these days rcquii'ca Bimplc piocoas of Qclnpting fovnis to spaces 
that achoola and coursea of instruction bo began with painting on clay bowls and carving 
highly siiccinlixcd. The i elation of object draw- the handles of utciifuls oj weapons— and 
ing, cast drawing, light and aliadc woik, and ended in tho Greek sculptures, the Gothic 
Gtill-hCe painting to mural decoration, house cathedral, the mural painting, There was 
furnishing, cos Uiine, handicraft, ami the nidus- no diatmcLion between arb and industry, 
tries is not very clear. It la often forced — between representative and decorative, 
for example, tho naturalistic flowers in full A course of atnietural art teaching begins 

modaling repeated over wall paper, carpets, and with flimple foiins of creative work, tlic pimil 

china, with no reference whatever to any prin- drawing upon all nature and all the art of the 
ciple of design The processes and subjects world for examples. Reprcaentation and tho 
of academic teaching arc good in. themselvc?, Hcicncca become aids to solf-cxpression, rather 
but the emphaaia is in the wrong place, Tho than preliminary cxcrciaca, as under the aca- 
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(Icmlc syatcin There la opportunity for im- 
mediate applicatioii in nidus try^ limuhcraft, 
home dccoiJition nnd costume. 

Tlie flti'ucbuntl method of ait tcnchiiiR, 
though comparatively new m the iTnited States, 
is not ]imv as a piinciplc The old system of 
apprciiticealiip taught nrb in practicnlly thig 
f 01 111 , Art is studied in this ■way m Japan, 
Tlie Japanese, liowcvci, have introduced the 
academic system in some of their achoola, and 
the two aic conducted side by side It is 
fiignificniit that designers for the gical Japanese 
industiica of Incfiuer, metnl, niul textile, me 
Iraiiicd by the pure Japanese (synthetic) 
motliod The nit of Persia, India, Turkey, 
China, in fact of the whole Orient, is n higher 
form of iiuUistry, dpvclopod without copying 
natuie or histone styles In the United tit a tea 
the art tcaohmg in professional schools Ims 
followed largely the acadeinio method. Nor- 
mal avi courses fov the tvaiuiii^ of lencUera 
have been until recently thniouBhly acadeniiOj 
the subjects being object drawing, life diawiiig, 
water color painting (still life, figure, Iniidsc ape), 
pen and ink, pei spec live, aiintoiny, etc. The 
inadequacy of this ami the feeling that art 
Iraiiiiiig mush be some thing more than pngtime, 
together with tlio increased interest in iiidiistrinl 
education, have forced syntlietic metliocls 
into many of the normal scliooli, adding to tho 
academic eourscs coniiiositioii m line, clnrh-aud- 
light, and color, and gtiulic^i in ai b npiiicciatiori 

An iiilUioiitiftl illuatration of this typo is to 
be seen in the nifc work of Tenobers Collcgo, 
Columbia Uiuvcrsifcy, Here tho strucUirnl 
method is adopted, ivitli a 2 years' couiac 
(capable of being cxtcnclctl to 4 years) for the 
tirtinhig of art tcaclicis, aupervisora, dcsigncis, 
craft amen, painters, and sculptors The liiab 
or jiiiiioi year is given to general work m pun- 
Cl pics of design, di awing, pn in Ling, modeling, 
nit appreciation, history of mb, and psychology ; 
tho second or senior year, to special afciidiCB of 
advanced compogifcion, i\'iLh Jiguros and land- 
scape, painting of figiirra, still life niul land- 
scape, ndvaiiccd design, hoiiao decoration, his- 
tory of education, theory and piaeticc of 
tcaclung aib, piactien teaching. With these 
courses are cloncly aasoclatcd hftudwoik in the 
industrial and hou.sehold nrU — wood, metal, 
potLoii^, costiiiiiQ design, and house furnishing. 

The stnictiirnl method is now fouiul side by 
side Avith the acadciiiie in many schools, passing 
under the name of design {q a.) oi composition 
(?y ) 

Thc'ic two inOuciicca aie reflected in the art 
tcncliiug ill the pulilic achoola, with tho nen- 
(Icmiciu the AsGciulaiit, tliough evidently losing 
gioinul from yenr to year The old iigid 
copy hooka nnd the type forma have given 
way to nature drawing, mass painting, and 
illiihLration, Theae, however, tending to put 
art among the pastimes, cannot hold the 
monopoly Design with its stimulating appli- 
cation m iudustryi and bho new thought of ai'b 


tcnchiiig ns a development of power, linve iiitro- 
diu’cd new probleiife and caused the study of 
fipjiciiig, dark-aiid-hght, and the application 
in ninmial tiaiiiniB to have more jirominence. 
In the yearly exhibitions of school art tho 
acndcmic influence is seen iii mass painting, 
bloUy landscapes m color, dictation exercises 
in Iftiulscupe, pose di awing (figures not in 
ncbioii), illustration in crayon^ water coloi,and 
cut paper The atL'iirtiirnl influence appears 
in designs (lor panels, book covers, pngca, 
posters), innssiiig in two and inoio values, laud- 
scape in a few flat tones, illiistifitioiiB for baolca, 
color schemes, jiottcry, husk eta, bookbinding, 
wood and iiietal confelruction, biusk di awing, 
pencil drawing, painting m flat tones, wdth or 
Without outline Wood l>lock printing upon 
textiles and papci was intiocliiced into tlie 
Teachers College piacticc &cliool in 190!5, and 
has since been ovLcnaivcly adopted in elemen- 
tary and ficcoudaiy schooh, aiul in i\\t echoola, 
na a method of studying composition of pattern 
and of making experiments iii color harmony, 

A. W. D 

See* Aiip IN THE Schools; Composition, 
Design, DfiiW'iNG. 
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ART SCHOOLS AND ART INSTRUC- 
TION — In Europe. — Fi'ance — In a conciso 
review of the ait schools of Europe the fiifab 
place must justly be accorded to France That 
country has been the art center of the ivorld 
since tho clisplaceincnb of Italy from tJiat 
position, when the llonai&'siinco moiTiiient had 
lost vitality in the pomitsub Throughout 
nil vicissitudes, political and leligioiis, which 
at tiiiiea Imve am o anted to cii lady fains and 
have occcisioncd temporary chaos, Fiance has 
picscrved her nrb impuLe, and iiiunocliiituly 
upon the iiisLifcutioii of a new ordei of ijniiga, 
ahe has proeoeded to a iiciv aitisLic expiesaicin, 
indicative of clmngecl conditions, yet always 
(hsliiicLly national 

To begin with France la also tho natural 
inauuci of pioccdme, since the mtcicst of a 
large body of ciiligliteiicd Aincncniis ceiktcra in 
the jEcoh d/’S Bcaui^ArU, oi in the? alclias of 
Pans 

Tho first-named inatitiition, ivhosc titlo 
appeals to lose some thing of its iiioaiiing when 
translated into English aa " School of Fine 
Arts," 13 the oldest fouiulation of its kincl cxi'st- 
ing north of the Alps, It owes Us inception to 
Cardinnl Alazariiij who, m 1618, orgcini/cd ib 
na a school of painting and sciilptiiic, modeled, 
na to gcnernl features, upon the ncadeiTues of 
Rome, Bologna, and Florence' whilo that 
other grent minister, Colbert, wlio wag a wise 
patron of the fine arts and a most faTSccing 
economist. Cl Gated, in 1Q7I, a achool of aichi- 
tccturo, thus completing ono of tho most 
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durable admiiiiatralivo tihii^ha of the long, 
biillianb roign of Loiiia the Fourteenth. The 
imtiatiVG of Franco was followed by the foun- 
dation of the Acjulcmy of liGrliii in and 
by that of the Royal Academy of London in 
17C6, those dates showing that the Academies 
des Beatix-Arls of Fraiica were already aomc- 
whftt advanced upon their civilizing mission 
ab bho time when the fiisb ait schools of the 
eashcin and the norblicrn noighbora of that 
cQuntiy were entering upon tlicii cxiaLciice. 
It la, niao, interesting to note in imsslng tliat 
the academics of Fiance early extended their 
influoucG to America; since scarcely linil the 
independence of the colonies been naaiivcd, when 
the municipal council of Bos Lon proposed bo 
send a Commission to examine them with n 
view to founding a similar institution 

The Revolution of 178f)-'1793 auppicsscd nil 
exiatmg acatlciiiics of ai fc, science, and literature 
in Fi aiice, to replace them, after a short interval, 
by a composUe body kiiowm as the huiitul 
Nalionalf two sections of which, the Academy 
of Painting and Scidptino founded bj-^Mazaini, 
and the Academy oi AichitccLiiic founded by 
Colbcit, wciG filially united in 1810, bho year 
following the fall of Napoleon and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon dynaaby. 

Fiom this mo men b the real Bcole dcs Bcaux- 
Artu dates its cxisLencc, allhoiigli in 1S63 it 
submitted to a ladical change in administra- 
tion erfcctcd by h[ dc Niciiworkcikc, a mi il- 
ls tei of Napoleon Third, who^ after an exciting 
struggle maintained by imiUnmontnrinna luul 
pidilieists, succeeded in dojiriving the school 
of the iiuthoi’ily to rule itself, and in placing ib 
Uiidei tlic diioetion of the Fronch govern men I 
Since this crihia the changes in tlic scliool have 
liceii holely bliohc of evolution, such ni tlie estidi- 
lishmcnl of new profe.ssuiislupa aiul of courses of 
” faiiniiltancoiis,^' that is, of tlieoietic feUidiCh, 
also, the admission of women, the hist cNaim- 
imLioii loading to tins contested dciiniLnie 
fioni old restiicLion.s liiiving oncuiicd in the 
iSoclioii of Dnuving and Pnintiiig, in June, 1R07, 
when out of 12 enndn laics who pussenteil 
them'^elves, 10 weie leccived ns sludoiil> For 
forcigiiois the main iiitc['c«it of the /'Jndc dc^ 
Dcnm-Aif^ has long rentoied m the Scclioii oi 
fijchool of Ai chi toe bill r, wine h, in .spite uf .slrady 
eiiticisin diiected against it from more oi less 
powcifiil sources, yet raiik.s, beyond all doubt, 
as the hi'rib m the world, (ticc Aiioiiiti-ctuii^l 
Education ) 

Regal ding the vaUic of Iho training offered 
by Lins most important toe Lion of the scliool, 
there have been and will continue to lie 
the most varying opinions c\pi eased in the 
United States But the discussion, when 
1 educed to its lowest toiiiis, w'ould appeal 
to be based on the natural opposition exist- 
ing between Latin and Teutonic methods, 
between iiighlv devclojied oiganizatioii on tiic 
one side, and sti ung iiuhvidualisiii on the other 
And one who diaiutcicstcdly examines the 


question at issue cannot do otherwise than 
acknowledge advantages’ in the fedeiatcd 
system of alehcr^ wdiicli make up the scliool, 
in the teaching of design by practicing architects 
of the InglicaL disLiiiction, who aic paid for 
thciv services almost wliolly by the lionor attach- 
ing to their piofcssoi’ships; in the division of 
the students into aiicicns and nouveaitx, tlic 
fonnci of whom criiicuc the work nnd md in 
the studies of the latter, thereby effecting the 
pci feet unity of the student body, which is n 
first essential of success in an educational Insli- 
tuLion, Fur therm 01 e, the long life of the 

school is in itself a proof of ita very positive 
value It has had an existence of nioic than 
tw'o and a lialf centuries; for the llcvolution of 
1789 (lid not intCriupL the continuity of its 
traditions It .shuula, tlioieforo, aa nn example 
of the law of the survival of iho fittest, ns do 
ronbeqncutly tlic methods wdiich it profcssca, 
Gince lliebo me the outcome of generation aftei 
generation of the beat Lh ought nnd expoiience 
of able iiiohdccts Tlic piinciples of nnlmal 
.selecljon me as mcoJitiovcrtibJc jn art as in 
nature, and uow'hoir m the domain of tlie 
foiniei aic Lhey hcLLoi set forth Llian in the 
picjiciil strong Mlahty of the School of Architrc- 
tiiic of the /iLoif.i-Arkf Nor me the main 
iChiiUs of the training gix'cn in this school, ns 
sDiiie critics would liavc them to be, a seiics of 
foinUilie, a coiiiinaiid of ceil mu nrchitcctninl 
fount}, h nnriow’p bigoted Ijclicf in cciliun styles 
On the Lontrmy, these ie.su Its, even if judged in 
ii restricted acn.se, that is, by tlic life work of 
the scrunis Ainciicmi ^ludonls of the school, 
appeal to be lalioiial inothods of nllackiiig 
niul of study mg all problems piesciiiecl; elenr 
expiossion of the plan in the clevulum, Jiigh 
development of the qindilics of digniLy, beauty, 
and refinemoiit Jii siippoiL of those statc- 
inenls a\c ha^c but to turn to the Public Inbra- 
I’les of Bos tun and New' Tmk, to the Natiuiml 
Auadoiny of Design and the Tiilmiic Ihiilding 
111 the latlci city, to superb do lues lie 
like Llie icsidcucc nf (icoiga ViiiulurbiU, nL 
Ashei illo, N C’ ,aiid ha\ ing iiuparLially stiulicd 
them, W'c imirst eoiicliide that the Seluiol 
of Arelidcrtnre of llie Bcam-Affs is a fmii)- 
tiiiidioad of good duetinie, fuithcrinoie, that 
seliooH of this mi Line .sene in unify one 
gene latum with anolhei, mid IhiiL it is only 
the few’ eiciiLi\e geniuses sweeping, like metcois, 
the heiivenu of iirt, who uim alloid to neglect 
sevcie acndeiuic Ira 11 1111 g 

As to, the Section of Drawing and Painting 
of the Kcolr ties Jicaur-AUf^, they linve less 
interest foi Anieiican icadeis, since llic niajoiily 
of the studiint'} of these iirLs fioiii oui country 
elect to work in some one of the piivatc iicaa- 
eiiiios, 01 nf(’/icr.v, there pajdng moderate rates 
of tuition, latlicr than to seek entrance into 
the govcrnincub schools, wdierc in all bran dies 
tile instuictiou is ficc to all comens One of 
tliosc [icadeinics, now' known as the Colarossi, 
uiulci its foimcr name of dcaddinie dales 
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ita oxiatencG Trom ISIO; while the noted clcnmiidcd from all drawing masters tcQcliinB 
Acad^nne Juharit named from ita founder, in the nalioniil colleges Couiscs in dmiiglUe^ 
who was a in nil of nrListic and administrative minis liiii, perspective, mid decorative art arc 
ability, and wjtlinl a /iiilahcdViciichgcntleiiinn, Lcie ollcied under such noted iiiastera ns M. 
was opened a imh cenivuy Ititev, with a vegia- Gudriii himaclC, Luc Ohvicv Mciboh, nud Eih 
bration of only 20 persons, but expanded rapidly, g^rie Gra^sci, tlie last of whom is very uideiy 
until shortly before the death of M Julian, known abioad from Ida encyclopedic work 
winch occuned in 1005, ib nmiibcicd 1000 entitled The The curiiciilum of this 

students, 300 or 400 of wliom ivcre women j fidiool leiiclics thtougli a period of 3 3Tnis, 

tbektter occupying cxchiawcly 3 out of the dvuiug the bust of which the pupil comp ot.eB dc- 

5 working studios of which the academy Eigns from rccLihncnr and curvilincni clcmoiiLs, 

was then composed. To-day, governed by a ihence passing to the study of plant forms, 

nephew of its first diicotoi, who also bcais the and, in liis Ihiul year, using landscape, animals, 

same siiriiainc, llic organization coiiLiiiues its and the humnii figiiic as poitioris of decorative 

actWi lies, Qpp[\Y oil tly without loss uf umubci a, design. The ciitieiam which may be uhewd 

Another iiiiporlaiit institution of a siniilai regauliag Hus school is that ils fine tbcorclicnl 
diameter, taking its name fioin that of the old iiiMlruction lacks the complement ol the piatii- 
strccL of the Latin iiuar ter, la Grande CVknuiucjc cnl clement, that it needs IccbnieQl worKshopa 

in which it is situated, also attmeta large num- wherein the designer might Icaiii tlic possibili- 

beis of roYoign bUuIduIs Tlieso aeadcmiea tics and the liuulaUons of vaiioua mediums, 

iisiiftlly hold three sessions per dny. and offer and so nctiunc that inlcginl education, na a 

cancours oi competitions, nb ^Latca mtcrvnh, result of ubicli tlic bnuii and the hand work to- 

during tho ivmler inontlis; while, dining the gethei in hnrinony. 

romniiicloi of the vear, the student'? may W’orlc Anotlici find much newer foiin of qi t instiiic- 
»vilhDut such impcUia, uudci: the erktieUiw of tiow \yi bh'smec, the pwvpoBc of which is not tho 
celebrated arlistb who regularly vLit tlic dovclopiuoiit of exports, but tlie eloiatiun of 
alelivts, the iiruplc, is due to a hodj'- on 1 bug itself Iho 

The unsurpassed Jiistuiction thus pi ovidcd at f^vticld A a/uiiidf/c dc l^Art « founded 

the maxiimim annual coat of 400 francs for in 1907, wlio&(' eoiistiUilion is given at Icuglh 
mew, and of 700 Coi women, oonsti lutes tho in one of the iiionUdy i5-aucs^ of the L)icyi.Jop£fhc 
oliicf value of such neadennes for the earncsb Laiousse. Tins society, locognizing the educa- 
sfcudoTib, but tho excellence, vniicty, and con- tire, moral, and eeoimnnc ’\aUic of art, ns a 
stant attcudniico of the modcla Llicre cm- fncioi* lending lo facilitate and to heauliL' life 
plo3*cd, attract cx])ei*iuiiccd artists who, by among tlic massca, niins not onl}’ to a fiord 
taking ivdvimtagc of these course'?, aie able to iiisU'uetion adapted to furtboi the cud just 
reduce one of their largest and most necessary slated, bub also to pio^iclc primary school 
aXpoihses. buddings, the situation, coiifatnictioii, and dcco- 

Piissjiig from the schools of Pans olTcring ration of which shall improve the hcaltli, aa 
iiislrucLion in the /me arts, atiietly spcaknig. well «s develop the niinds and the taste of the 
to those devoted to the deem alive and applied ehiUben theveupen attendant, This society, 
arts, the oiigui of Hie Jiiovcnient icspnn&ible for aa described m the report given lu Loroiissc, 
the cicaLioii of the nistiUUioiia of the latter cohmsIs of IhirLv .sections bnviiig seals in Iho 

class must bo bricdi* iiidicrtted While cerlnm piincipnl cilies of the country, and it olTeis an 

critics iittiilniLo the leiival of the minor aids, example of tlie stiong cciitialisiaLioii so clinrnc- 
wlueh occwvred in the kltcv half of the nine- teiistic of nil schoTwea devised by the Vrcnch 
t cell tb cuiUurv, oxelii >5 ively to English influence, mind It tcsfifiog also to the anxiety winch 
it musi bo a dim tied that the Pronch iiiipotiia has been awakened in the hearts of Ihc wisest 
was nalional and duo to Viollct-le- Due, the great among the nations as to the iieccs.sili'^ of action 
Iboiicli nichituet and wiilei ILs champion- and foiesiglil, if Piancc is to inainlaiii her im- 
falup^of the Golhic led lo his lotiionienl flora puitaucD, rathev than fnii a victim lu liiut 
the ii’co/c f/e,y /icfJi/r-ylrA?, and to the foimdntion soinowlmt vague nialndj’ niflicatrd by cei tain 

bjGiim of aapoeialsohool ivliich, nr»an exponent sociologiits undci the name of Lalin dccmlcncc 

or the medieval .system, directed attention to But hoivevci iircscnt tendencies may be re- 
tlic so-callud arts and crafts and to all desiRn in gaidcd, it must be giaiUcd that the dc’sccncl- 
wluch plant [arms play au imyioUivut patt, Aa luUa of those lacca who peopled tho suiithoTu 
n result having its first and partially Iiiildcn cause peninsulas of Europe jiosscss the highest gifts in 
111 tho iiinucnce jusb described, theic is the the ails of form, while the Clormanic and 
ScliQol of Decorative Arts subveiUioncd by the Celtic bodies have phoivii in theso nits nsbinii- 
rrencli goycriimeiit, and now under the dircc- laLive, ratlier thnn cientivc qualities 
tiori of M. ^uvricr lie Laj allay c. Biipland. — The Royal Academy of Arli in 

Another iiisLiLiiLioii w'orthy of rcniark is the London 3vas founded in 17G6, more tlinn a 
school founded by M tJudiin, hometimo oflicial century after Cardinal Mnznrin lind orgnni/cd 
aichitect of Llio City of Pans, iri consequence of tho luiclcua which was to result iii the Ecolc de& 
II deci'oc issued by the French govenimDiit Lo Bcuux-Arts XJnlike tliosc of its Ii’i'cnch foic- 
Ihc etTcct that a eciUfieate of proficiency be iiinncr, the achoole ol tlic English aoaileiny 
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lifive trained nlmosL exclusively native a tiidentH, 
and fiom them as a center piopagancia have not 
goiiG out to cause diacus'iioii abroatl They 
have been laigely insuhii in their iniluenco; 
they possess no great department of nrchitec- 
fcuie, and no PvU do Rome is fixed ns their 
gient award, although traveling scholiirshipa 
aic granted bieimally by tliQ adimnistiation for 
excellence in the several fine arts. These schools 
a\c moat liberally organized aa to entrsviicc 
fit Linda rda of genernl attainments, and na to age 
limitations To them applicants, after a pro- 
liinmary technical test, quite elementary in 
cliiuactoi, aio admitted as probationers for 
till 00 months, and, the required work of thia 
ciiod being gucccasfiilly nccoinplished, the pio- 
ationera become regnlai student a to whom 
the privileges of the school are open foi seven 
years without fees for iiistiuclion liom the fiiet 
artists of the kingdom. 

While tho Royal Academy thus stands for all 
tliafc IS formal in English art, the school at South 
Kensington, since it owes its croation to ii very 
modern impulse, follows in it.'j acini iiiisli at ion 
tliG trend of the tiinca Aa ciiily as 1S57, tho 
Boat of a guvernmental Commission of Art-g nnd 
Scionccs was fixed at South KeiiflingLon, and 
this body, lecognizing that insLiuction in cleco- 
lative art la of the liighoat economic value, 
proceeded bo emphahize tins htiidy m tiic 
ciinicuUini of the now school, witli the result 
tUati ten 01 twelve years later, textile dc.sigim 
wero purclia^sed by a French manufacturer fioin 
fitudeuts at South Kensington Thia ociaii- 
icnco was but the beginning of the giadiial 
change of old condlUons under xYhich English 
iiuliisbiiea purchased their designs from Firnch 
ai tisba, while, at the pre.'ienb tune, aide by side 
with the beau tiful fabriea of domestic design, 
Paiisian ahuna display the diatinctive woik of 
rivals from iieyoncl the Channel, 

The school fit South Kensington, known offi- 
cially na the Royal College of Art, offera courisea 
in di awing, painting, modeling, mi cl designing 
for arch! toe Lure, manulac tinea, and do coral ion 
Having liH il'i primiiiy purpose the jnstiuchion 
of art mastera and mistresses, and of feliidonta 
selected by competition in tho ait exhibitions 
of the Board of Education, the acliool admits 
other applicants upon the pa3'inent of a fee of 
12 pounds 10 ahilhnga per teim, and to tho 
nuinbci neunittcd by tlie spneo at dispasal. 
Such atuclcnbs numbered 150 at tlic last obtain- 
able report The oxisteiicc of this iiisUtu- 
tion mnika a period in tho nit history of the 
United Kingdom, .since at the time of its found il- 
tioii bub 55,000 pci sons were leccivnig art in- 
struction within tho limlta named, while now 
they Imve rison to iieiiily 3,000,000. Furtlier- 
inoro, tho value of South Kciismgton aa a 
producci of national wcaltli 13 recognized by 
tiie enlightened portion of the English people, 
nnd the director, Sii Caspar Puidon Clarke, 
nho framed the policy to which much of tliG 
^ leeess attending tho cntcipiiSD la due, waa 


knighted by Quccu Victoria for lus services to 
the Cioivii, and iinLil recently wna the Director 
of the Alctiopolitnu Aluaeum of New Yoik 
City 

A fiuitfiil cITorb to use art aa a factoi in the 
general development of the child is now exerted 
by tlic Royal Drawing Society, under tlio picsi- 
(loncy of the Princess Louise, Duchess of AigvH 
This society was incorporated in 1002, liaviufi 
aa its avowed object. the encouragement ol 
drawing, pnintuig, and modeling in all their 
branches ns a mcaiia of cducalion and for devel- 
oping spoiiiancoua pictoiud diawing, pn in ting, 
and niodeliiig fiom momory by children Tho 
icBulld obtained by this tocicbj^ woio studied 
nnd appiovcd by the French AtinisLcr of Fine 
Alta m 1901, nud laid bv Uic Inlcrnalioiial 
Congress ol EdiieaLion held at Denic, Swilzcr- 
laiid In 1905 the latter bodj'cxpic.sscd its sen li- 
im'iita in a lesolutioii adopted to the elTcct limb 
" it is ill the interest of gcnciid education to find 
means to develop the art instinct exist ing in 
children, and to determine in wlmt ivny they con- 
ceive a picLiirc accoiding to imluie, or iiu agina- 
tion, and what nietliod they use in hue and color 
to render from ineinory tlicii leceued iiiipica- 
sions ’’ 

Societies such ns the ouc just dcs/ribcd nnd 
its French coiiiUcipni t, L'AH (i P/scah, show 
an encouraging lieiid of (hoiiglit which, to 
borrow ivords from the constitution of the 
Flench body, aigiica '' tlio dchiic to picpaic a 
better futiiic for tiic geiicinLioiis who iiio to 
succeed tlie men of the pie.scnt'’ Noi is it 
too inucli to assoit that deeply below .supei/i- 
cml obsevvutlow the same impidac am win tea the 
stiong movement which, within the lust forty, 
ami notably the last twenty years has eniised 
the foundfiLiou of bchools throughout Em ope, 
fiom Russia to Italy, whose roni]}lex pin pose Js 
to lender life more ogi eun blc by moans of beau- 
tiful auiioumlings, to laiHc the worksliop to 
lliD dignified plncc occu|ncd by it in the days of 
the ai'ti^an guilds, and to odiicnle in tho Mime 
iiersoii tho biain and llic hand, Hint theue may 
lie no wn.slo of energy, tunc, or luouoy exiiendi- 
luio 

Auslria — One of the most important of 
such schools, and, at the sninc tune, oiio whose 
methoda aie lustiuelivc to sLiitly, is located in 
Vienna, wliieli, like all otiioi I'hiiopcnu cnpitals, 
hag its Academy, founded in tlic ciRlitccntli 
ceil bury I winch stands a-s liic exponent of the 
fine arts, stiictly speaking But the Seliool of 
the Decorative ArU is also n gox eriiineiilid 
institution, whose object is to accpine absolute 
control of tho indiKS trial nrb of the I'lnpire 
The iiicnna of iiifitriiction w’liich it ofTeia me 
divided into tivo distinct categories, thenieticnl 
and practical, the fii.st icp resented by the Atu- 
scum of Art and Indii.stiv, and in part by the 
School of Alta aivd CrafU, the isceond, by 
llic School of Textiles, I fice, and Embioiclery, 
The Museum is itself divided into two seel inns, 
tho pormaiieiit, devoted to tlic prc-gcrvatifin of 
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liiatoric nnd maclcm mdstcrpiecca, nncl tho 
temporary, including the circulabing eeclion, 
wliich nima ab the instruction of both fcho public 
ill gciicrnl and the producers, the latter being 
invited twice yearly to nn exhibition of dcsigiia 
and objects of nrt Nor does the Museum con- 
fine its wQik to the capital cit 3 ^ 6iiicc with 
Vienna ns a cciitci, it has organized 00 pio- 
Yjucial and poiiodic expositions, which Insl. 
several weeks and arc explained to vifsitors 
by nienna of systematic lectures It purposes, 
iiirthurniore, to advance iiicluatiinl nifc tlirmigli- 
out the Rinpiic by the development of technique 
nnd tlie creation of new models. To accomnlisli 
the fust purpose piovinciid schools have been 
founded for the piupei direction of the oral 
nrt i Ildus tries, from which the best pupils arc 
sent to study in Vicniin, aftni ncqiining profi- 
ciency 111 then apecial lirauch. The attaia- 
niciit of the second object devolves upon a coni- 
iiiisfiion of 2 ii'chitects and t oi 5 drsigncrs, 
who are appoiiiLed to prudure new models, a 
mcLliofl of piotucUiro which would appear to 
he faulty, since, the avlHt being paid by the 
government, and the inaniifactiircr being in- 
vited to acquire liw designs, there rohiiUs no 
free aiul extended coin pcli lion, which alone gives 
^itality to art furthermore, the Museum, in 
adopting this plan, fiisb crenlcs designers who 
must live by then talents, and then prevents 
Ihes^e same null viduids from finding necessary 
work Agiiiiisb this Hystein protests havoiuiscn 
among the dosigiicrs who cun tend that tho 
(‘xecuUiutSj that is, the inanufaetiiiers, urc 
iJiereh^’ fai’ured to the dctnmcnL of tho coiii- 
pliiimiits, who arc the preaUirs 

Of la I Cl cslnhlishiUent than the ^Muheiim is 
the alliotl Sclmol of Ails and Cinfts, rounded iii 
1SI)7 by Jbuoii de Mvrl)aeli, the object of mIiicIi 
IS tn join llieory with practice, teaching with 
aetiiiil [)i nductioii, in ordci that the pujiil, on 
liiiusluiig his ennii<ie, muy go uiit nn iii ciiroach- 
aide uuiknmn, as well as a Ihurunglitv eduealed 
desiciUT (’oiiihOd mo Lh(*rc olfcied to both 
.^e\(-. in drawing, modeling, ami (iiclulecUiie, 
ami the ciiudiiliite for lulinhsinn pirseiUs hini- 
.■'clf at I he piejiainlcji’y selmiil \\\ih u draw- 
ing of a vase, a sUiiiy of a phinb .iflco natiiie, 
iiuolliLM' of a iiia^k, a third iihich iii\ol\cs the 
iiuliinc'nK (d figmc drawing liciiig ailrnittcd, 
the shnlcnl selects iil uill a course eiUicr in 
academic drawing iiinl modeling, in I he duiw- 
iiig III plain and animal lonns, or in oinamciiLid 
hcul[)Liiiej to which he must add the min nr 
Mihjnels of the hislury of ait anil of ornament, 
pei'T^pei tive,^ letlcnng, and applicil ehenusLry. 
Then, lulling complclctl llicsu eoiiises, ho 
lias“^ca to one nf tho professoifa of the seliool 
liiojiL'i, working wWh the latter bi\ laoiiiings 
of the week iii his major luiim'li, and dividing 
the iifteniooiis ni pi ally lieLuuen prufessoia nf 
tlic two leinaiiiing aits Finall^^ having nc- 
qiiiied a ccitaiii pi oheieiicy, he specializes 
under the guiduiico of his iinijor piofe^mui In the 
school piopcr llioie aie tliice stutlios foi each 


of the fchicc principal arts, nnd to them nre jomed 
tliG woikahop^ which cninplctc the efficiency of 
the system. The pi‘ofc.ssora are brought into 
elosc niul constant contact with the aUidents, 
and thus, owing to the large niiiount of pcribonal 
instruction given, the foiinci become icipoiiMblo 
for the progicss nnd the attnininents of tho 
IjiUer Another nd vantage exists in the low 
niiiiual fee feu mabruetion, which is the ecpii va- 
lent of S 12, while, m some instances, even tliis 
in 1 emitted niul a monthly Rcliolarsliip of the 
vnliie of nwimled upon the lecommcnda-’ 
tion of a professor, fiiithcr piovismn is also 
mndcfoi poor studoiits by means of a lestaiiiant 
fitted to their needs, which was established by 
the roundel of the sehoolj Baion de Myihach. 
Altogether this ms Li Lu lion is one that should be 
studied b^' tile foreign observer, and it con- 
hlitiitcia II single oxprcp'Siou of that general move- 
mont yhicli in lute years has so ndvanced 
Austria and made Vienna in all that i elutes 
to municipal ait the clo.se nvnl of Pans 

Scotland. — Auoihci city roinaikiiblc foi its 
moderii it h the tic spirit is that of Cllasgow, 
fJrotland, whfli'C nrt school, cftlahli.'ilicd in 1840, 
nnd bubveiitioiicd by both goveiiinicnL nnd 
inunicipnlitj , roiitains a dei)nr(meiil of deroni- 
tive and applied arts, whleh receivers spceml 
attention ns a factor whose 'I'aliu* in iii\ iiuliis- 
ti inl couiitiy rannnt he o) oi esLimalecl, Jbit Llic 
flhectois, in ihc feai lest the constant pioduc- 
timi of designeib iiiiglit distuib Ihc proper 
lelations iietwccn fiujiply and dniiinicl, wisely 
ailded woiKsbops to the tlicoieticiil iiLsliueiioii, 
although the foriner, nceoidiiig to Lhciccord of 
oil evpei'L viMtoi in 1!)07, wcicnol so rfhcu'uL us 
ilio.SQ belonging to the \'icnna Sebool At 
Cilnsgow the chief luoftysoi of tlic decai;ili\e 
ni'h, M Giiiddon, leiiclics but three inniilhs 
of the year, Xo\ emhci', Rvhl Him , mid ^liiv; 
the studenls wcukmg iiloiuMlunnp the iiitciviiK, 
mirier tlic siiggcslioiis of an ii<'Sociat(‘ in^lll 1 ^ptl 
This sj^lrm is said to piodlicc mosi gialil^iiig 
lesultv, Siun’ss is also ullmncd ihrough the 
iiatiiie ol Ihr u.ssigucd inohhnis uliuh iiiin at 
the ioiTcliilwm of the rleeoi'iUnc aids, as imn 
be ^cell 111 the In'indhelieril silo'im^ to piinidc 
fo] a lie’ll ainiUeur llic e]nbc)li*'liiiieiils of a hall 
devoted to WliilkespeiircAii sturl^ The spciih- 
eatioiis for this s('liciiie d(’nmiul('il yoll lapes- 
tiU’S, a fric/c' and wainscoting m enn eil wiKid, 
eight eiiculai wiiuhms in slanu’d tfhiss, ^h^)^ul!g 
Icn eolor mi lues, a painted dcccjiiilion m six 
colors for the i^all siiaees bet\M’Cii eneh two (»f 
the wmrlows, a ea'ikct for a iimmisdipl copy of 
Jrdiir.'f iiiut ii tablet to lie placed nlMi\ e 

the entiniiee door I'^rom these specilica lions 
may be detci luiiiod the breadth of the iiiHtriielion 
ofTcied at the Ciliisgow acbool, which, perhap,‘=i, 
cn forces tlicoiy and de.sign to tho detriment of 
technique, sifice it laek.s iiitisniis in the work- 
shops to teach the students the exact haiulliiig 
of their various mediums There, as at ^^^onlli^, 
the lesult is noeessni’ily the crontion of m Lists 
fill I, in o til Cl pints nf Europe, notably in 
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several newer inatitutiona, the point of view ia 
directly opposite 

Swilzcnand. — An inatnnee of the latter ig the 
School of Iiuliiatrinl Art, nt Zurich, established in 
1905, on the raunclationa of an carlici ono dating 
fiom 1875, Tina school followa nayatein winch 
is more easily maintained in a country without 
artistic oviginnlity than in one which la bound 
by atrong tiaditiona. It gives primarily techni- 
cal instruction, with ojsthctic culture na an 
accessDry. Having this praoLiciil aim, it divides 
its pupda into three classes the /list com n rising 
apprentices who, under the Swiss law of 1907, 
must bo sent to a trade school at Ica^t 4 
hours per week, for ti period of 4 years ^ 
those of the faccond class arc artisans whoj 
already thorough ^vorkmeii, wish to perfcch 
thcmacIvcH na nrb craftsmen, that they may 
design, as well ns execute, while the third 
class IS composed of somewhat skilled workmen 
and foieincn of induatrnil cstablishmeiUa, tho 
letter of whom often exorb in their positions 
gi'oatci influence them tho owiicra thcmsclvca. 
who, Qa commci cml men only, arc badly adapted 
to follow the technical proccsaca of manufacture, 
Aa a farther atop toward practicality and the 
prevention of iisolcsa cffoi b, the followers of 
caeii trade arc taught to draw in a special rnan- 
iicT, the doaigiicr of textiles accentuating color, 
W'hile tho joiner and tho metal woikcr empha- 
size tho qualities of foim, It must also bo 
noted that at Zurich them nro no profcasois of 
design, and that the diicctoi, cloPiactorc, 
19 a thoroughly tunned Ilclgiaii iechmciaa, 
who j)oascasos, at the same tune, a fine theoreti- 
cal and artistic education Under hia direction 
tlic Zurich achool will pi csiunably contiibutein 
largo iiicnsure and rapidly to the formation of n 
national Swiss style 

TSiisfim. — Aiiothei country presenting recent 
and unique interest m tho a a me iiekl of effort 
IS lliifjsia, where in all brnnehea of ait two 
opposite pintles me active one of which ivor- 
ships hefoi'G the newest Fieiicii nltar^, wdiilo 
tiio oLlior exults the old Russia ivhicli existed 
befoiQ Potci the GieiiL. The national .spirit 
19, however, glowing strong houily, and is cIg<5-. 
Lined to eonqiiei', ua may be concluded from n 
icricw of Lilli lunetoenLh century, dining winch 
period, tliroiigh tiic influence of the composer 
Glinka, Llii'jaiJiii nuibic camo to iirevuil oyer 
that (if the Italian school, and Intel, the old art 
iiuliisLiiD’i of the people wcie levivcd vindcr the 
lendcihhip of women of liigh position favoiod by 
the jMiiiistry of Public I ns tine lion As yet the 
artistic ]) rod nets obtained by these pionecra of 
icfoiin aic like new Ihonghta expios'ied m stani- 
mei in g spooch Bn t they are also hkc the woi ks 
of the Uiilian prp-Rnphaclilc puiutcis, strong, 
Vital, and appealing 

Ctcrumm/ — Tho Geiinaii Empiic commiiiida 
attention iia containing innny focal poiiita of 
art intcicst, eertiun of thorn. being of compelling 
brilliancy The vciy existence of those mul- 
tiple ccntcra testified to the Course, chamctci, 


and vicissitudes of German culture. In Ger- 
many tho Reformatioii acted aa a great eolvenb 
upon the continuity of nrb tracTitioiis The 
essentially burgher ciiltiiro bheiQ prevailing in 
the period juat preceding that icligioua move- 
ment, declined with the spiead of the simpler 
foim of worship which rcquiicd neither the 
great cathedral planned for impopiiig proces- 
sions; nor tho carved almnc, Uko Adam Krnffb'a 
eacramoiit house leaclnng to tho crown of 
lofty Gothic vaultaj nor yot the altar picture 
making its strong setiauoiis appeal of color 
This profound change in the life of the people, 
together with tlic confusion wrought in the first 
half of the acvcnteeiitli century by tho Thirty 
Ycaia' War, so deadened the art instincts of tho 
Germans that a strong fostering care was 
neccaaaiy, after a long lapse of production, 
again to force iiioin into life and action. They 
awakened iiiulcr the formative influence of the 
German piinccs who, indepondont and supreme 
within their own small domniiia, modeled 
themselves upon the old conception of a sover- 
eign; exercising the sole governing power and 
becoming palions of the fine arts, largely io 
flatiafy their desire to aurrouncl bhcmaclvca 
with pomp and inajcaLy 
As an effect of tliisspirifi, numerous art sciiools 
aroqo in Goimany duiing tho late scvcntcoiith 
and throughout the oiglitccnlli century, or- 
ganized nftci the plan of foreign institutions, 
by ivhose instruction influences fiom Italy, the 
Nobhcrlaiuls, and France were giafted upon 
Gcimnn nit impulses, villi the result of pro- 
ducing an jiiLcj'Cstmg nnd independent develop- 
ment of foreign thought upon Teutonic soil 
Of necessity these art sclioola wcie founded m 
the capitals or "icsidenee.i" of their pi nicely 
patrona, while the old free cities of the Empire, 
long pioviouhly the ceil Lera of the burgher art 
of Germaiij^, hnd fallen into decline Cities like 
Berlin, Alunich, nnd Dieadcn, which were 
comparatively u lump oi taut at the period of 
the Reforiimtioiij now received a pou crfid 
alt impetus Bub again, after the wars of the 
Nanolconio era had ceased, llie buigiKM', or 
iniadle ciii^s, renewed its imporlimee, so that in 
the second half of the luiiGkecutli century, the 
financial and municipal powrr of Nuremberg, 
AiigabiU'g, FrankforL, and Cologne again sili- 
passed that of the artificially formed capitnis and 
''lesidencca,*' xviLh the sole exception of Berlin . 
These brief cxplnimlioiis will account for the 
oKi.steiire of the iimiiy centers of art in Gei nmiiy, 
and, at the fiiimc time, explain the location of 
the aendemies, winch, with few exceptions, are 
not found in tlic old imperial citiea made famous 
by pie-llcfunniiLion ait 

Of all the ni't aendemies now ncti^'c in Ger- 
many, the one offering the greatest interest to 
foreign CIS is that of Miiiiicli tho city which 
lias been the art capital of the country since 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when King Louis I of Bavaria gathered about 
hiiu ft company of noted nrtibta, the greatest of 
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wlioin waa Llio Danish aciilptor, Thoiwnldsen, 
nnd proceeded to the fouiidiition of such trciia- 
urc houaes oC hisLoiic ixrt as the GlypLothck 
nnd tlio two Pinacot licks The Munich Acad- 
emy dales fiDin 1609j and the conninniiby of 
fli Lists reaidenL in tbal city forms pructirally 
a state within a state lu the opinion of Oci- 
man aiitliontica, the lonR-mnintaiiied position 
of Mu nidi ns the nrb capital of the Empire has 
been due to the close 8 ym|)atli 3 ’^ of its produc- 
tions with tlio lifc^ of the people, in oontiiist 
with the formal, ftTistocrntic quality of the aifc 
of the other centers, which, throiiRhoiit tlio 
ninoleonth ceiilnry, made, nu appeal to thot.e 
most important social factors, Llic middle anti 
lowei clas'jca. And this jiulgmeut would seem 
to be justified, since repcalctUy impulses have 
gone out fjom iho Bavuiinn capital which 
have carried nil Germany wifcli them In the 
Muinrh Acndoinj'^, which oderfl instruction in. 
nil branches (if the fine arts, at a noiniiinl fee, 
thcic arc found ntudentg from iirnrly every 
Euiopcnn country, with Russia na, Iliingariniis, 
nnd ScaiKlinrivinn& coiispieuoua among the for- 
eign era. Formcvlj^, too, theic was a large, 
enthusiastic Amoiicnn eloiiiont in iitlendance, 
hut bliih, m recent yoarb, shows a great decrease 
fiom tJic numbers Tcnchcd iii the days when 
the older goiirralion of our living piunicra 
fnllowGfl the instiuctiona of tlic Aciulcmy pio^ 
fosi>ois; cDitaiii of them choosing Miinicli 
rathci Ilian Pniig ns tlic sole place of their 
foreign Bliidics. 

To-daj^, the departments forming llie Acad- 
emy are ci'iLicVfred m gcncialfoi a loo gi'uitfree- 
clon^ of orgaiuzatioii and systoni, tthile tho 
school of aichitcetiirc in pauicular is ccn.siiied 
for its ndvricacy of n devitalised style; the "cold 
PftiLIicnong " which it creates being evidently 
siirvivula of the impetus given when Louis I 
elected liiii greaL classic stiiictiircs nnd the 
digina marhlcs were carried to innkc their 
pcimaiic'iit home in Munich, 

Ib is Ibereforr tliroiigli llip art of tho pjnntei 
til at til e city retains ilH position, jn'rliajis laigely 
through Die highly spocinlixedbianeh of carica- 
tuie, iiowlicic else so early, so hioadbs and so 
pGrfccliy developcil Kanllmcli, the inosL 
widely known of all (lormuii pnintois to the 
AmGiieans of a gcnciaLioii ago, by icason of lua 
formal ipiiil art, Swind, and .Spitzwog dGlivcrod 
the traditions of enrioaluic to the gicalcst living 
German repi osenlalivc of tins branch, Adolf 
Obeiliuulcr; while the Munich Flicffeudc 
BhllQir, Jvgcuilr and SwipUcnstmitftf the inoafc 
important •ratine publications in Germany, 
developed under the infiuonce of the jllunich 
Academy. 

Another evidence of the close boiuls which 
unite the art of IVInnich with the comm on pcoplo 
is the einplmsis laid by the Aeadciny upon 
genre painting, the gicatest reprcsoiitative of 
his class hciiig Dofregger, the innstcr of idealized 
Ravarinu pcnsaiit types. Lastly, these mma 
hympatUctic relations may ho deduced fiom 


tlio fact that thousaiula of tillers of tlic soil 
followed Ilk tlic fu 11(51 al 1 ) 1 * 0 cession of the painter 
Leiibach, in whoso portraits of you Moltko 
and Bismarck the simple folk saw the symbola 
of the icj live nation of tlic Fatherland. 

Til truth tho new art movement lU Germany 
datc.s Iioiii the unification of the Empire, aftei 
the Frniico-Pi'iissian war of 1870^ and it is a 
phenoiiionou quite similar to the .TSthetic 
ft likening wlimh pcivjuled Greece ft f ter the 
battle of tiftlainiti, luid to that bloom of liter- 
ature which, m England, fallowed tlic destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. Refnre the great 
wm, tho typical German nrtial held himself 
aloof from tlicaitifaftii, but ainccthat momnitous 
ovoiit all Geimans liave lecognr/od the vnliio 
of then* licritiigc from the mrdirvnl craft 
guilds and the racml art of prc-Iicforinalion 
tunes. It IS plain that thia fulchly to Teutonic 
sources of inspirntioii uo^Y Ihiobs through the 
hcarlg of the i)ftiiiter.g of the Empire, wilhont 
regard to regional dilTei eiicca, if we may judge 
from tho aelecfcion of Lhcir works ircciUly cv- 
lubitcd 111 Aniciicft, wherein oven tlio novice in 
criticifein could recognize under Ihcii irioderii 
disguises tho spiiits of the "Little IM ns Lora of 
Cologne," of Holbein, of ILiis, of lleinhraiult, 
ftiul of Uiiy.sdael. 

In nil that relates Lo pi* unary nrb instruction 
throughoiib Grriiiaiiy, the prophet of Lhc move- 
ment was AVillmlm von Humboldt, who in 1800 
gave Tojcc bo tlkc ftpiiit which bceanie active 
a century later. FolloiMng von Humboldt, 
scientists liki^ Virchow legicttcrl "tlio iiiMif- 
ficu^nt talent for ohservation and doUiwatiow 
evident in the pcoplo," and so led on to the 
adoption in lOOl of a new plan of teaching, 
piacticftlly miifonn, and according to nliieh 
the child 111 his fiv^ib ypiiis of Irauiing (haws 
entirely from incinoiy, that he mny a^Jqnnc, not 
meclinnieal skill, but tho ability lo cxiiie'iq 
himself, ft f ter which he is gindunlly piogicssed 
to tlie actual, or In iiig, model 

III Prussia, art uislrurtion is legnidrd as an 
mtegi al part of geiiGuil odnrntiori, and tho di aw- 
ing niastarq arc cspoeinlly t Paine il in nor null 
classes, while soullicrn Germany sliows gioiit 
activity in tlic esLnhlishmcnt of schools \\hose 
object is manual training; Munioh again clia- 
plaviikg her iiidividunlity in pioviding for Llic 
needs, practical and festbeLic, of tho German 
home by fostciing the art iiidusliic.? In BctIih. 
the decorative ai ta nre, iilgo, highly favoicd, and 
schools tenching those briinchca rcncivc niiiiiic- 
ipal subsidies, while private institutions ac- 
ktiQwlodge the trend of the liiuca by o [To ring 
Courses, not only in design, but niao m model- 
ing and in the Ik an dim g of A^ariona inctliuin.s 

As nil nrt capital, Berlin ranks second only 
to Alunicli, her ncadeiiiy dating, as wo have 
Seen, fiom 1G04; while that of hoi rival was 
founded more than a cciibuiy later, although the 
Prussian imtitiilion lia‘3 iicvci attracted foreign 
stud cuts 111 any considcrnljle iiiinribci , nor ex- 
tended ita influence beyond tho limita of Ger- 
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mnny. But tlio firtifitic import nncc of Borlin 
j«3 mindly growing In archiLciituic, through 
Ihc worka oC WsvUofc and of ilrsisol, this city 
has cicated a distinctive, individual style; m 
diJiinatie litornbiuc and fltngc production ifc 
holds tlic first place, and in the rcmaininR ruts, 
according to tho judgment uf certain critics^ it 
will quickly advance to occupy the same high 
position, 

Hanking after Beilin ami Munich, bub in an 
order difficult to detciminc, stuiiJ Riesden, 
Carlsiuhc, Pitiittgnrt, Wcimai, and Dussoldoif, 
each city possessing its ncadeni}’’ of foi mal art, 
and each also stiued by a i^vual of lacial m- 
apiration, as a lesiilt of tlie cave of Llir picsenfc 
impel ini go vein in cat bo sceui'c the artistic 
education of Lho mnasog, as well ns to provide 
for the specialized tTniinng of artists; lho 
whole constituting a system which may be 
defined as '' pateru.il," in tlie highest sense of 
that mucli-abuscd term 

Italy , — Another evample of tlio elTccb of 
politicjil iinirioatioii upon the art toachiiig and, 
conf^equoiitiy, upon tlic art production of a 
people must he noted ab the end qC Lius brief 
I'cvieiv At the Pniis Eviiositioii of 1867 , 
Italyj then "a geogiaphicnl cxpiessioii,^' pie- 
aeiitcd a collcctiou of works which gained a 
greater number of pu^iea thnn was awarded to 
bliQ artists of any oblier iiatioiiahty Bub 
111 blicsc works regional differences, both of con- 
coption and of tcohnique, uerc bo sharply ac- 
cented that the hislorian, Pn&qimlc Villnri, 
raised an eloquent ploa foi the formation of a 
true modern Italian art, ns the successor of the 
Lombard, the Tuanuuj and the Kcapolitau; itL' 
dicatiiig Qa a moans to this end the trnnsfoi- 
matiuii of the provincial academics with their 
antiquated foiimilie into scliools which should 
teach the uiPYcrsal, binic principles _ ol design 
niid composition To-day, at a distance of 
forty years, although tho fusion 19 not so com- 
plete as the eiithubinstio patiiot could have 
deaijcd, still the pioccs-ics of absorption and 
assimilation have so far piogicssed that tho 
Italian architect, sciilptoij or piuntCL may be 
lecognizcd by !iia ciealious^ as the unit of an 
organic nation, The modem spirit walks abroad 
in Uonic, the recognized atrongliold of classic 
traditions, and it la difficult to realize, in Victor 
EmauvicL^a eapital, that little moic thaw a cqvi- 
tury agOj t)i rough the infiucnco of tho sculptor 
Cano V ft, the Roman Academy, named from 
tho accredited apostolic painter, St Luke, ob- 
tained the monopoly of artistic tcnchinc Tho 
opening of the "Gallery of Modern Art" in 
Rome parallels tho breach made by the army 
of tho King in Lho walla of the Papal City. TJic 
engineering of the subway, the aichitectural 
trcfttmciit of the now Palarc of Justice, and of 
the villas m the recently constructed Trasteve- 
lino qviattoT show that foieignmftucncc has been 
peniiittccl bo mingle with native talent to the 
making of a new epoch. The artificial academic 
spirit, from ita former scab in the Academy 


of St Luke, doniinnlcd nil the ni t.s iii Rome, but 
nowliboity isao omnipiesent 111 the schools that 
even forcigneia \csjioud tu Us call, the sLuiIciUd 
in aichitccUiio of the Ecok rA.** Jkau'c-ArU resi- 
de lit at lho Frciicli Academy liftA'ing been 
known to aomi buck to Paiis, togcLhei with 
their obligatory slylisLic designs mid lostora- 
tions, treatiiiciits of the iiio^t modern ]irohlciiis, 
such as the sclieiue for a model workingmen's 
Icnciiiciit. 

Of long-standing icpiitation mid acknowl- 
edged merit QIC tlie art schools, or ncadoinics, of 
Ishiplc.s, riorcncc, ^Jilnn, and Tiirui; Llir proof of 
then ekeollcucQ existing m the iwcu w hoiti they 
sent out 111 the latter half of the nineteenth 
ccntiiry, Naples alone producing (luce noted 
masters m painting, rnli/zi, Morolli, nnd 
MicUelti These insiilutioTis priiimnly offer 
iiistruelioii in pniiiLiiig nnd aculptuic, ivhile 
courses in architccluic are, 111 some casuH, ns at 
Turin, relegated to the onginceiing .schools 

A Inst point of rescinhUuicc belwpon Ger- 
many and Italy, ns an effect of unification, may 
be pern 111 the ilcvcIopinciiLof tlic industi ini arts, 
which bcRciii about the year 1880 , and is aiiU 
in active piogicHs. Ahhoiigh the Inst eouiiLry 
to join in the arts and crafts 1110 veni cut, fol- 
low’iiig 111 lhi.s Ii'rance, Germany, England, and 
Aubtua, Italy, 111 so doing, simijly renewed con- 
nection wiLh hoi ftitists of the Aliildle Ages mul 
of tho Renaissance, wiio did not di.sdnin to 
produce tho humblest objects of dome-stic fierv- 
icc, since they glorified them with a touch 
of genius Most iiitci citing rc&iilLa of tins 
movement wcic seen at Lho Tuim Expofjition of 
1902 ; that city ai\d ifiloii being tlio Gcntcia 
of iiistnictioii in the dee 01 a Live arts In soino 
instaiicesj oEo, the workshops of art aitibniia, 
01 those even of commercial films producing 
objects of art, lake the plnco of schools, a system 
of uisti notion loiiiulcd on liistoricnl precedent, 
nnd which, nlthoiigh privately c undue Led, ia 
the name in principle ns the mctliod purniicd 
at ^uiich under governmental coutiol, nnd 
aiming to unite in one person the artif>t and tho 
artisan 

Thus, the conclusion to ho gained from a 
cursory levjow of the nrtschoola nnd tlie existing 
art tendencies in Euiopc is that evcryw'licre in 
the Old Worlcl,_ even in the most couBCivnlivo 
cities and nislitiitioiia, there ia a rciovemcnt 
ivliieh, in Russia, would be termed "going to- 
ward the people " L a 

Sec the vnrioLia articles on the educational 
sygtfiin of each country for full statement of the 
various nrb schools, also AiiciirTECTunAL 
Education; Art in the Schools; Design; 
Draivinq; etc 

United States. — In studying tlic art schools 
it IS ncccBSOry to diatinguiah hehvccn the dif- 
ferent types of schools in ivliich the visual nrts 
arc taught. AlUiough acmo of the Bchoolfl 
include several departments, tlio maj'ority 
can bo elapsed under one of the following hends; 
( 1 ) fine arts schools, whore drawing, painting, 
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niicl aciilpfciire alone nre taught; (3) schoola 
of dcaiga, whcic* in addition to tho ncndcinio 
brandies, design in its npplicntion to mnnufne- 
tvnea 13 ftivcii; (3) sickoola of arcUitcctuve, 
(4) incliistiiail mb schools with ivorlcshopa tlmfc 
cloacly approach conditions in the inauuf no till- 
ing world, (5) Rinniial fcrniniiig and technic nl 
Bchoola, (d) normal art schoola; (7) general 
inslniclion m drawiiiB an el tho history of art, 
ijiven entnely foi then ciilturnl value This 
article treats in detail fcha liisb and second of 
these groups. The schools of architecture, 
Jndusbiial art schools, manual training and 
kcdinical adiools, will be foiind under the nppro- 
pnato heads. Tlie sixth and seventh topics arc 
discus ‘led under tho preceding topic, Art in’ 
THE Scuooius 

During the eighteenth century any citizen 
of tho Ainorican colonics who wanted to Icaiii 
how to paint was obliged to go to Europe, nncl 
the auecesa of Beuiamui West, born in Peuinayl- 
vania in 1738, led many young Amcrienna to 
follow him to London With the death of 
AVest Jn 1820, Loudon ceased to be the AIcccn 
of Anicncaii portiait and historical painters. 
Tho first q\iM ter of the niuctccnth 6ivw a so- 
called revival of ark in Gennanj’’, led by 
Overbook (1789-1800) and Cornelius (1783- 

1807) , the latter becoming the head of the 
^luiiich school, and painting hcroe.'? of the 
classic and tho Christian world on a large 
scale After 182G Diisacldorf came into promi- 
nence under the guidance of Schadow fl7S9- 
1802), and fcliia school Was inclined toward the 
easel picture with sentimental, diamatie, or 
rDmnntic subjects. I&manncl Loubze (1816- 

1808) , Gernmn by birth, but an American by 
adoption, was a pupil of Lcaaiugat Diisscldorf, 
and had a good deni to do with introducing 
Dussclclorf mcthocla into Amciicn Anothev 
and a atronger iiifliicnco wns that of tho I'lcneh 
Toniniitic movcincnb, which can he dated fi oin 
the year 1822, when Delacroix exhibited hie 
** Dante and Virgil " at the Salon. A Iloaton 
painter, William Morris Hunt (1824-1879), 
wont to Paria, wliero he became a pupil of 
Couture, and after spending aovornl yeara at 
Earbizou with Millet, letoned to Boslon, in 
iSfiS, whero Ins pcraoiml force attracted miiny 
pupils. He was R painter of ability, bub per- 
haps hia gi'eatesbinfiuonce was ns a teacher, and 
many proimnent AmoHcnii nainters, notably 
John La FurgCj tracQ tlioit beghmmgs to his 
studio. About 1870 Munich again drew many 
American students Walter Shirlaw went 
there when the siege of Paiis closed that city 
to nrt students Frank Duveneck and William 
M. Chase hludicti m Munich in the curly 
scveatiQa. 

Blit while many amhifcioua imlutcis aud 
aculptora found their way to tliQ European 
schools, art was beginning to tuko loot in tho 
United States. As lat back as 1701 Charles 
AVillaon Pcnlc tried to found an art school in 
Philadelphia, He waa not auccesafnl, bub hia 


nttempt led, ill 1805, to the establishment of 
the Pennsylvania Acaderny of the Fine Arts, 
tho oldest art institution in the country The 
Schoola of the National Academy of Dcbiga 
date from 1820, while 1844 fcnw the establish- 
incjit of the Pliilndelpliia School of Design for 
AVomcn; Coopci Union (qv), which included 
ji free school of art for women ns well ns even- 
ing clnsscB lu drawing for men, was opcusid m 
New York in 1857, the school of ilia Art Insti- 
into of C'hicago ia a direct coiitiiuiatiou of the 
old Academy of Design orgnnizccl in that city 
in 1807 and never suspended except at the time 
of the great fivcin 1871; 1873 saw the establiah- 
me lit in Bos ton of th o M nssac h uset ts Normal Art 
School; and tho Art Students* League of New 
York was orgMiizcd in 1875. The Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition of 187C gave a strong 
impetus to art cdiicnbion, and xvfts followed by 
a rapid growth of nrfc schools The Sciiool of 
Drawing and Painting of tho Boston Museum 
was started at once; the School of Iniliihbiinl 
Art of the Pennsylvania Museum followed in 
1877, with the Rhode Island Sohonl of Deaigii 
nt Providence the aainc j'-oar and the St Louis 
School of Fine Arts in 1B70. The present 
status of the principal sohools of fiiic mts niul 
of design in the Unitcci States is shown in tlie 
following pnr^raphs: — 

Schools of Fine Arts. — N^cw IlavcUf Cowi , — 
The Yolc ScJiool of Fine Arls was founded by 
Augustus Russell Sbrccfc in 1801, and occupies a 
building on the univcisity gi ounda with well-ap- 
oiiitcd classrooms and galleries that contain the 
arves Collection of Italuin paintiuga, the luo^st 
important pubho collection of this ncriod in 
tliQ United States; the Trumbull collechon of 
hiafcorical portrnifa and other pamtinga illuii- 
traUve of tho American Revolution, ns well 
As a gcnOlal (jollcction The I'egiStl atloii foi 
1009-1910 wa^ 82, and there are 8 instiuctoja 
The courses in painting, sculpture, and arch I- 
tccture lead to the degree of Bachelor ill Fine 
Arts The AVinehostei Folio wslup provides 
SIOOO a year for European study; this and 
Bovoial smaller scholarshipa and prizes nre 
endowed. Tho total equipment, including pro- 
fessional foundations, is valued at §400,000. 
Fees are S30 foi' a term of 3 months 

Mdw York ' — The Art Students' League 
of New York was founded in 1875 and incor- 
porated in 1878 for tho puiposo of establishing 
and Tnaintniiiing an academic school of art, 
which should give a thoiough course of sbiidy 
in drawing, pnmtiug, and ^ciilptuie, The 
founders weic students in the life cjnases of the 
National Academy of Design, who established 
this school to secure meroasod facilities. It 
is a cooperative institution managed by a 
Board of GqtiU'oI cousiBtmg of member fi, 

elected annually, who receive no remuneration. 
A majoiiby of tlie mombeia of tho board m'o 
students actually at work in the classes. The 
school is aclf-supporting, and, having no eu- 
dowmenb fund, it ia tun entiioly upon, the tui- 
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tiOTi fees of its pupils. Artists and studonta 
iiiiGiidmg to make art a profcasion, wbo Imvo 
^vo^kccl ill the life cin‘3sea 3 montlia^ may be 
elected iiicmbcYs of the Ijcaguc The Lcftguo 
la a atoflklioldcr in the Ameiican Fiiio Arts 
Jluildmg, and occupies the upper floors of the 
building, while the galleries on the ninm floor 
are devoted to tho annual cxhibiLion of tho 
National Academy of Dcaignj the Ameiicmi 
Watei Color Society, the New York ^\^fttcr 
Color Club, and tho Architectural League , 
This school is tho model on which many othcia 
tliToufthout tho country have been ovgamzed. 
The feeg arc from S30 to S70 for the Avintev 
term of 9 mouthaj S35 in the evcniug claasca 
or the Saturday clasaca, and $20 foi tho aumincr 
school in New York A summer school is also 
maintained at Woodstockj N Y Piizea and 
acholarsliipa to tho number of 17 aic given in 
the school Tlieio is also an annual competL 
tioii foi acliolarahips, open to all art students in 
the tinited States and Canada, Avith the excep- 
tion of New York City, ivheieby 10 scholars hipa 
are awiudccl Car the best woik shown ^ Tho 
enrollment averages 1000 dining the ivinter, 
with 14 uiBbructon?, in the summer thcio arc 

about 100 atndents, 

The ^UUbonal A€a(lc 7 mj of Design tracea its 
origin )?ack to 1S02, when it wna pioposcd to 
found the Now Yoik Academy of tho Pine Arts. 
OfTiccis Avorc elected on Dec. 3 of that year, 
and on Peb 12, 1S08, a charter Avas ob- 
tained under the naiiiB of the Amencuu Acad- 
emy of Aity Shoilly before securing ita 
charter, Robert E. Livingston, then Ambassa- 
dor to Franco, purchased by order of the 
tiusteea and sent to Noiv York n number of 
casts from the antique, probably the first 
casts ever brought to this country, Tho in- 
stitution lay dormanb for many 3>^ciii3j but 
was revived by an oxhi billon in 1810, and 
in January, 1818, JohiA TTumbnU was elected 
president, Duiing the following summer the 
collection of casts was opened to studeuts ut 
the mornings fiom 6 to 9 o^cloek, with William 
Dunlap na keeper. Tho liours Avorc incon- 
venient, feAv n-fcteiidod, and tho first nttqinpt 
at founding an ait sohool in Neiv York failed. 
Another unsuccessful attempt to open tho 
collection of casts to studeiita led to a meet- 
ing of aitiata on Nov. 8, 1825, in the rooma 
of tho New York Hiatorical Hociety, and tho 
New Ymk Drawing ABsociatiou ^A'aa formed, 
Avitli S. F, B. Moiac na president Afc a meet- 
ing of the Drawing Association on Jan. 19, 
1826, they organized tho National Aradomy of 
Design, to bo comjjosed and governed cutiiely 
by artists It was at first only an evening 
drawing class, but in time exhibitions Avere 
Biicccssfully managed and the school enlarged, 
and for many years the academy occupied its 
own building at Fourth Avenue and 23d Street. 
Since October, 1899, tho schools have been 
located at Atustcrdaiu Avcmic and lOOtli 
Sfcieet, nob far from Columbia Univorsity, AVibh 
YOL, I — n 


which they aro now alii lin ted. The exhibitions, 
however, arc hold in the Ameiican Fine Arts 
Duildiiig nb 315 West 571 h Street, The iiisLrnc- 
tiDiA is purely ncadcmic, il one excepts the 
class in etching There arc abou 1 250 atiideii ts, 
under 10 instructors All mslruction is ftce, 
but examinations must be passed to scenic 
ndimssioii, and no applicant o\ci 30 yeais of 
nge is accepted Thera arc iiiimcrous prizes 
and sell olai ships, iiicUulmg the Mooney Me- 
morial TiaA-^chng Scliolai'ship of S750 fl year for 
2 years and tho Lnzauis TraA-eling Scliolnrsbip 
This Inst consists of §1000 a year for 3 years 
find is open to any male cilizcn of the United 
States who call succcBbfuUy pass the examma- 
iiona which arc held evoiy third ycai at the 
Academy 

Philadelphio, Pa — The Pennsyluaiiia Acad- 
eoiy of the Fii\e Aits Avns oigniiizcd in ISOJ 
nl a meeting held in IiidcpeiuTcncG Ilall, and 
shoidy aftci a building was elected Avliich 
was occupied foi hiilf a ccnUiii^ In 1876 the 
present building Avns dedicated. It contains 
a permaneut collection of piunting and sculpUu c, 
including tho Clalleiy of National rortraiLiire, 
the Temple Collection of Modern Amoiican 
Pniiitiiig.s, and the Gibson Collection of pninL- 
iiigs by European niLi&ta of the iiiiictccntli 
century. Anniml exhibitions of oil paintings 
and sculpture, of miimitiirca, of watci colors, 
and of nrchitecture are hold in tho galleries. 
The school at present hag a registration of 
about 400, with 10 insti'Metora. The couise ia 
Bfciietly academic, and includes the antique, 
life and head pnuiting, illui»tratian and model- 
ing. There nio 2 terms in the school year, 
fees S50 a term. The Cresaon Fund enables 
the academy to award S500 traveling acholar- 
filiips to 20 01 more students each year in the 
depnrtuicnta of pnintmg, sculpture, and illus- 
tration. There arc aeverni other piizcs of 
leaser amoimta 

IFosAiiJjioji, D C. — The Coi'coroii School 
of Art is maiutamed in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, and has been part of the regular AVork 
of that institution since it was incorpoialecl in 
1870 The aendonue subjects alone nio taught, 
and the rcgistiatioii is about 235, Avitli G in- 
a tractors. Thcic aic day and evening classes, 
nil of Avliich arc free 

The America jt Academy in Rome wna incor- 
pornted by Act of Congress on Mnich 3, 1005, 
" for the puipoBC of malnlaunug au intsUUition 
to piomoto the study and practice of the hno 
arts and to aid and stimulate the education 
and training of architects, jiaintcrs, sculptors, 
and other artists, by enabling such citizens of 
the United States as shall be selected by compe- 
tition from among those who have passed aviHi 
honor tlirougli leading tcclmical schools or 
have been equally avcH qualiricd by private 
inatyuction or study, to develop their powers 
and complete their training under the most 
favorable coiiditious of dhection and aurround- 
inga." The Academy occupies tho Villa Mira- 
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fiori in RomCj Italy, and has an eiulowment 
fund of nearly $1,000,000. It la tho home of the 
varioua linlflcrs of acholaraliipa wlio carry on 
their work under the guidance of the Director 
of the Academy The piiiicipnl acholorahipg 
available arc tlioso of tho Academy itself, which 
now aenda to Europe each year foi 3 years 
one architect, one aculplor, and one pniiitei; 
the Lazar ua ficholnislup for mural painting; 
the Paige scholarship h\ painting; the Hmehaib 
acliolaraliip foi sculptuio, tlic iIcKiiti, tho 
Society of Beaux-ArU, the CovaoII, the Ilotch, 
Qiid several othcra in arcliitcoturc 

Schools of Design, — Among tlio sclioola of 
design many will bo found conducting aca- 
demic comsea side by side with then dcpnrt- 
mciit of design j and also classes in the van on a 
crafts, such ns bookbinding, pottery, and iiietn! 
work The luimoroua small nrtq and crafts 
aocictica geafctcred over the coiintiy form centers 
for teaching the crafts, and iimny have snlca- 
rooms for the disposal of mcinbera' work A 
number of these societies aic federated, and tho 
Boston Society of Arts ai\d Crafts serves ns tlie 
heQclqunrtcra of tho National League of Handi- 
craft Societies 

Daliimoref Md. — The Maryland Listilule 
of Art and Defiign occupies its own building, 
which was erected in 1907 Ovci 700 stiidcnta 
receive inati notion from 43 teachers in both 
day and evening classes. The courses iiicliido 
the uaiinl acndomic tiaining in (hawing, paint- 
ing, and sculpture; thenrclutecbiiral department 
has over 300 atudeiiLa; there is a normal de- 
partment; [ind special cla4sea for illustration 
and for design and applied arts. Tho fees aio 
nominal There are scveial prizes and schol- 
arahips, including the Rliielmrb scholaiahip in 
sculp til re, open to any American man not over 
37 years of age, and entitltng to 4 years of Euro- 
pean study 

Bo8^on^ Mass, — The Museum of Fine Arts 
wfia mcorpoiatcd in 1870, and included a-^ ono 
of its " objects " to provide oppor Limit ica and 
means for giving instruction in drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, and design, with their industrial 
application tliiough lecburca, pracLioal schools, 
and II special liln ary Tho inugcum building 
in Copley Sciuiirc wna opened July 4, itS7fi, and 
soon after an'nngomcnLs were made whereby 
three rooms ni tho basement were assigned, fico 
of lent, to the School of Drawing and Pniiiting 
then being coiuliicled by Otto Cfi'uiidmaiin and 
Dr. ’William Runmer. This nnnngcinciit was 
continued with tho use of additional room until 
the removal of the mu.'scum to its now huildiiig, 
which w as opened in the nuLiunn of 1900. Tlie 
school is now iiia tailed in n buiUliiig designed 
and erected for it on rruntiiigton Avemie, adjoin- 
ing the II scum of Eine Arts, Instruction is 
olTci'cd in drawing, painting, modeling, and de- 
sign, with guppioinciitary comacs in anatomy 
and poTspoctivc. The school is a]ien to both 
sexes, the iiuinbcT of pupils in 1909-10 was 263, 
of whom 74 were iii the department of dijsign; 


there are 13 instructors. A unique feature, 
known ns the hlaatcr’s Clftsa, ia the post- 
graduate coiirac, whose object is to instruct 
advanced pupils in the ait of constructing and 
painting pictures. These special pupila ordi- 
narily have studios to themselves, model a aic 
furnished when rcqiiiicd, and ciiLicisms arc 
given by members of the legulnr coipa of in- 
struct ois. There arc 3 terms in the acliool 
year; fee for the yeai $100. The school awards 
10 acholaraliips entitling to free tuition; the 
Paige traveling scholaiship, open to both sexes, 
19 awarded for general excellence and consists 
of $800 a yeai for 2 years' travel, there me 
several other money inizea, and diplomas me 
given, upon application, to those who have 
fulfilled the rcquncmcnts of the Council. 
The course in design is conducted hy means of 
pioblcmfl, by the study of the development of 
design and its relation to sciilpUiie, painting, 
and arcliitccliiic There nio also lectiiics by 
Bpcoinliats given at the fechool oi at tlie museum. 
Tlicic is a coiiise in metal woik nnd one in 
interior decoration, and tlicic is a postgiaduatc 
course for those who desiic technical training 
in professional work, Pupil !> must be over 
16 years of age The tuition fee is SI 10 a 
year; evening classea §20. Tlioic is a traveling 
scholniship of S200 n year, limited to men stu- 
doiits, a scholarship pioviding a visiL to nn 
Amciicaii Museum of Eiiic Arts, and cash 
prizea for the beat work done in dcHign. 

BuJfalOj NY , — The Art BLmleuts' League, 
founded in 1888, now occupies loom in the 
Albright Alt Gallery, mid is theicforc in close 
touch with the permanent and cuiTciit cxhibi- 
iiona. There were, in 1900-10, 2ti0 students 
under 6 instructois The couines include the 
acndcinic biaiichea, and also dobign, motnl uork, 
and a normal eain sc, 

C/acfl< 70 , III, — Tho Art Instilule oj Chicago has 
the largest nunibei' of students and off ora special 
advantages for study, owinp to the fact that 
heie arc found the coinbination of the art 
museum, a wcll-oc] nipped library, a large audi- 
torium with rogulnr com sc of lectin cs, cun cut 
exhibitions of work by foicign nnd Anicriean 
futists, and a staff of about 60 in.stiuetoi.s, The 
attciKhincc for the year eiuhiig hfaj'^ 3J, lOOO, 
wn.s 3222, which incliidod students in the day, 
evening, Sntiiidaj", and suinincr dahses Thcie 
arc seven distinct schools with difTcrcnt piiiici- 
pnla. academic, decorative design, noiinnlj nrchi- 
tcctiirc (winch is nlTdiatcd iMtli tho Armour 
Ilia titutc of Technology), evening, Siiturdny, and 
suinmor Tho school is oiganized upon the 
French "atelier and concoiiis" system, Tliore 
nre two foreign tinvel seholai .ships of S215 
each, and two Amen can srholar, ships of §250 
nnd S125 Tcspcctively. The fees aveiage S30 
a term for Llic tin cc winter terms, and S25 for the 
summer term Large achcmcB arc frequently 
carried out by the school, such na Urn niiirnl 
dccoiation of n Public School and tho Pageant 
given ill 1909, 
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The Acadc.jn}j of Fine AWs la a privato school tinct departments acadoinici decorative design, 
in Chicago, which, with a atnlY of 15 teaohera, handicraft, and nrchitecLurc There are also 
givea instiiicfcion to aboUt 400 studcnta in tho ovcnhig, children'a, and aummci clnssej. The 
academic branches, illustration, commercial dc- fees average 540 for the year of 3 tcims, 
sign, mechanical drawing, interior decoration, ^ew Orleans ^ La. ^ The AH Dej)arlmoni of the 
metal woik, and leather work. Sophie Newcomb Memo) lal College for iro^rieii 

Cincinnati, Ohio — The Art Acaricjiiy datca waa founded in 1888, nnd now occunica ila 
from 1800. when the McMicken School of Design own building. The courses inclnde tlic nca- 
Wfis established in nccordancQ with a bequeat to demic, pofctciy, textile, and normal. The poLlcry 
the city of Cincinnati; in 1884 it was trnnsfciicd (marked N C ) la n uniciuc feature, and has led 
to the Miiaeum Association, and tho present to the establlHliinont of a salesroom find to its 
building in Eden Park, cloao to tho museum, gcncial sale m other cities. There are about 
was dedicated in 1887. Tho attcndanco for 100 btudonta, with 11 iiisbriJCtors Tho fee is 
1900-10 was 383, and there are lO Inalructors, §16 for each term of 12 weeks and SIO u mouth 
There aie day. evoning, Saturday, and summar in the summer school 

classes In addition to the ncadcmic branches iVeia York,N. Y. — Cooper Union maintains 
thoiG are clasaea in modeling, wood carving, n Free Woman's Ait School and a Fiee Night 
design, and china painting. The location of tho School of Art for Men. In the former the 
Rockwood Pobtory in this city givea a special average attcndanco during 1000-10 was 325, with 
reason for the last^meiitioncd course The a waiting list of 04, iii addition to the academic 
averago fee la 525 for each of the winter tcrina atiidica there nre classes in illubLratloii, design, 
and 520 for tliQ summer term nnd miniature painting, The evening Soliool 

Cfci/efandj 0/iLo,»?c/ioo^ o/ A ri Wft3 incorporated for Men la attended by ovei 1100 studenUj, 
in 18S2 as the Weatorn Rcscivc School of nnd thcic la always a waiting hat The coimcs 
Dcbign for Women, but hna bccu known under include^ architectural and frcc-lmnd drawing, 
its piesent name since 1801 A well-equipped decorative design, and modeling The Co^er 
building, erected on a site donated by J If Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration olTcrfl 
Wade, was opened m 1005, a Bcpniate build- special facilities for study, and there is also a 
ing for the department of sculpture was laigo general Library hi tho building, which waa 
erected nnd equipped by Thomas H Whito dedicated by Peter Cooiicr in 1857 "to be de- 
al a cost of 515,000. The stuflcnta number voted foi ever to tho union of Art and Science 

about 350, and there me 14 inatructors The in their application to the useful purposes of 

iCRUIar 4 years' courae includes pictorial art. life ” All inatruction is free, and there arc 

dccorativa design, architectural sculpture, aiicl scvcial cosh prizes and scholarships, including 
normal art tiaining, special classes in illnstra- one at tho Byrdcliifc Summer School of Art. 
fcioii, cartooning, mid ceramics, also evening New York School of Applied Design for 
classes for both men and women, and Saturday iromcu was founded in 1892 by hlra Dunlap 
classes The fees average 550 a year, Ilopking for the purpose of affoi dine women 

Columbus, OhiOf Art School was founded by practical instiucbion which will enable them 

tho Columbus Art Association m 1879 There to earn a livelihood by the application of ornn- 

aro about 150 students nnd 4 inatnictora Deco- mental design to manufaotuic and the numcious 
rativo design is taught in addition to llic usual nits and oiafis. In the autuiiui of 1009 the 
a cad omic subjects The fee is §15 for 30 lessons school moved into its own building apccmlly 
in paiiitnig, and other subjccta in pioportion erected and adapted to its needs The dc- 
Indiampolis, Ind — The John Ilefion Art moiitary dppaitincnt includes iiifatruction in 
Inslituie School is conducted by tlio Art Aaaocia- object drawing, persiicctivc, flower dra\Ymg and 
tiou of Incliau/ipolis aiul it occupies a well- painting, drawing from the antique, conven- 
c quipped building dedicated m October, 1007, tionahzation, and historic ornamciiL; the ad- 
aiid hi til ated near the museum There weic, in vanced department teachca the application of 
IQOD'lO, 350 students, \nih 16 inatructors The design to the mamifucturo of wall paper and of 
courses mcluda the academic blanches, design, silk, lUiisti alion, and the work of an architectural 
metal woik, wood carving, nnd ceiamie decoia- diaughtsman Tlieic were, timing 1000-10, 634 
tion The fees average §10 a month. students under 15 insbnictois. There aie 3 

Los Angeles, Cal , College of Fine Arts, of tho terms in tho year, niul the tuition fees are S25 
University of Southcin California, was established each term. About S600 is awarded annually in 
in 1901 The registration for 1000-10 was 253, prizes, and m each of the advanced dcpaitmcnts 
under 7 instructors. There are bin ee-ycar com sea a scholarship for the following year is given, 
in tho fine and in the applied arts, open fico to The library contains about 8000 plates 
both men nnd women New York School of Fine and Applied AH is 

Minneapolis, Minn., School of Pine Arts ia tlio aiiccessor to the Chase School, which was 
located in the Public Library IBuilding, The established m 1806. The present courses in- 
achool was founded in 1880 by the Minncapolia elude the academic, coinrncrcial illiiatrntioii, 
Society of Pine Arts, and has an excellent normal, decorative design, interior decoration, 
collection of ensta. There were during 1000-10 coatnme design, clay modeling, metal work, 
275 atudenta and 7 instiuctora, Thcio are 4 die- basketry, china painting, and Saturday and 
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childrcn'a alasflca The fees vmy from §2 a 
month in bho sketch clnsa to SlOO a scnaoii for 
all-day work in the portrait clftaa l^o eKnini- 
imtiana aro nccessnry 

Prailln&lUittc, founded in 1S87, gavo inatruc- 
tion in S&hool of Fine and Applied Arts 
during IQOB^IOOO to a total of 053 atudenta, 
divided aa roHows 152 male and 294 female in 
the day coui'scB, 270 male and 65 female m tlio 
Dvciung, and 67 boys luid 115 girla foi spccinl 
work There arc 34 inatnictors, the depart- 
ment conlama 40 c\assYOon>B, sUiiUoSj and 
offices; amxigcumia connected with the depart- 
ment, and bhciQ is an art gallery in the adjacent 
library building in which cxliibitioiia aie main- 
tained from October to Lime The yniioiia 
coiiiaca of study include life, portrait, and 
pictorial illuR bra tion, costume illustration, coin- 
position and design, modeling, oil and water 
color painting; gcneinl applied design, stained 
glnas, Intel ior decoration, textile^ and furniture 
design, arb metal, jewcliy, chasing, enameling 
and medal work; architectural cons fci lie tioii 
and nrchitccbiirnl design, and normal art and 
manual training The general art course covera 
4 yenra, and is fundamental to nil othcia. 
The fees for the day couiecs aic §25 for each of 
bho 3 terms in the season, evening classes 
SI 5 for the season of 6 months Exiimiiintioiia 
nro required foi admission 

T/icV^ounp IFomeii'B CAristimi Asaociafion of 
New York mmn bains morning, afternoon, and 
evening clnaacs for the purpose of training 
deaigners to apply art to the industries The 
courses incliiclc design, cosbumo designing, color 
work, wood carving, modeling, and embroidery 
TIio attendance during 1909-10 was S9,and there 
are 3 inabructoTs, The fees aic from SIO to S20 
a year. 

Philfldeljilna, Pa. — fT^je School of Design for 
Women was founded in 1844 in the home of h'lra, 
Sarah Peter, when it had outgrown the limits 
of a private cntciprisG, the Franklin Institute 
assumed the management of the school until 
1853, when ]t was incorporated Its piceont 
home is the Forresb Mansion, and there are 
about 160 students, witli 10 instructors In 
addition to the academic bvanchea there is a 
normal course of 4yenis and courses in technical 
design, lUusti evtiou, and general applied dsBigw. 
The fees are S35 a term, and there arc 2 Eu- 
ropean and 6 school fcllowghips. 

Prooidence^ P.l — The Rhode Island School 
of Design was incorporated in 1877, and gives 
aa its purpose' (1) The ina traction of artisans 
m di awing, painting, modeling, and design- 
ing, that they may aucecsafully apply the 
principles of arb to the requirements of trade 
and manufactures. (2) The eysteniatic train- 
ing of atudenta in the practice of art that they 
may understand its principloa, give inatruction 
to othcra, or become artists (3) The general 
advancement of art education hy tho exhibition 
of works of arb and art atudiea and by leoturefl 
on art 


The museum consjata of oiglit gnllenea con- 
taining oil paiiitiiiga, casta fiom tho antique, 
Japaiieac iiit objeeba, and pcnaaiit pottery. Tho 
Colonial llouae built by Stephen 0. h let calf is a 
continuation of tho galleries, and contains the 
Pendleton collection of antique furniture, 
pottery, textilca, and paintings . Dui’ing the 
courac of tlic year a number of special cxliiln- 
fcions are held. Tho Bcliool registration for 1000 
-1910 was OGO, and theic aic 44 iiistriictora 
Full courses of iiistuiction lending to n diploma 
avG offered m ft depailrntwls of the bcUooV’ 
freehand di awing and painting, decorative de- 
sign; modeling and sculpture; ai'chiteotiirc, 
mcclianicnl design, textile design; jowclTy de- 
sign; niid normal art Sludcnts are leqiiircd 
to attend a aeiica of Icctuics on the principles 
of design and to do a prescribed amount of 
reading. Feca aic §35 for each of the 2 terms 
for tho day classes of 30 hoiiva a week; SO a 
term for 0 hours n week in tlic evening classes. 
In addition to the atiiclioa in the main building 
on Waterman Streefcj the depaitment of design 
is located m Memorial Hall on Benefit Street, 
wheie there is also a large hall seating 800 
people, a goiieioiis gift of tho building at 
35 North Main Street enabled the opening of 
tlii.? building m the fall of 1909 for the machine 
shops, tho dcpaitmcnts of jewelry design, model- 
ing, and painting, the laboratories of the textile 
chwmiatvy classes, and a large Icctuie loom 
Roche&ierf NY. — ' The Departmevt of Fine 
and Applied Arts of the il/cc/m«ic6' JnsiiUde 
occupies the Bcvici Memorial building, cicetod 
in 1908 There are about 300 students, uiidci 
8 teachcis. The courses include the aca- 
clemio binnehcs, aiohitectme, decorative and 
costume design, unci iioimal classes, Tho fees 
arc §26 a term, with 3 terms of 3 months 
each. There aic 4 scholar ships, and several 
small prizes Lectin ea are given and cxliibb 
tiona nie held fiom time to time 

Safid Paid, Minn., Iiislitide School of Art ia 
the outgrowth of aclnpain china iiniiiiing organized 
in 1890 by a gpoiip of women. In 1894 it waa 
incorporated under the name of tlic St. Paul 
School of Fine Arts, and Mdicn the St Paul In- 
stitute of Arts and Scicncea was incorporated in 
1008, it took over the school. Rooms in the 
auditovmin building wcic leased fiom the city, 
and tho school now occupiDa the whole top 
floor and 4 large part of the middle floor The 
rcgistiation for the year ending June, 1909. 
was 375, with 6 inati'iictors There ia a gcncial 
fine arts Courac nnd one in desip;n and handl- 
ciaft, the latter ineludca stenciling, block 
printing, pottery, leather work, bookbinding, 
jewelry, niid metnl work Tho tuition foca are 
from S30 to §50 for the year of 8 months Thcic 
arc several acholnraliips and prizes 
Saint Louia, Mo , School of Fine Aits originated 
in a free evening drawing oUsa organized by 
Halsey C Ivea in 1874, and was formally es- 
tablished aa a department of Washington Uni- 
veisity in 1870 under the directoiahip of Pio- 
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feasor Ivoa A home for the work waa provided 
thiough the generosity of Wnymaii CYow, n 
large collection of cnata was obtained from 
Europe, and a loan collection of pain tings >Yaa 
shown when the building was dedicated in ISfll. 
Fallowing the Woild^a Fair in 1904 ohangea in 
the organization have led to the City Art 
Miiacum being located in Foicat Park, and tbo 
School, in the nutumn of 1000, moved to what 
was formcily known aa tho Biitiah Pavilion, 
now a part of Washington University Grounds. 
The looma which iouned part of the exhibit 
of the British governmciib will be preserved in- 
tact, na well as tho beautiful formal garden on 
which the building faces It is witlim 8 iniiuitca* 
walk of the IMuscuin. The com sc of jnstiuction 
includes the academic branches, arcJntccLural 
and mechanical drawing, histone ornament; 
decorative design foi textiles, wall paper, etc ; 
ceramic dccointion; molding and turning of pot- 
tery, boolcb Hiding, metal woik, wood carving 
There is an extended lecture coiiisc, and work m 
tlio library ia required. For both the day and 
evening cln^soa there are 2 terma in the year 
Fee for full tuition in all day dns^jes S50 for 
each term of 18 weeks. 

^n?i Fioncisco. — Tha CaliJoTma School oj 
Design 18 managed h,y tho San Francisco Insti- 
tute of Alt, and 18 fl/filiated with the Univei£/ity 
of California There aic day and cvoiiing 
classes in the academic bianclica, and couisca in 
design and nonnal art tiaining with a teaching 
staff of 9 The fees aic from SJ2 a yeai for the 
Satin day dags to S75 a year for the full couisc. 

S^jacuse, N Y. — T/ie Cohcf/c oJ Fine Arts 
of tho Sy}acim Ujiiocrsity gives a 4 years' 
couiSG in painting, 2 ycais'* m design, and a 
special couise in il lustration. The rogistratioii 
lb about 160, and there arc 6 iiistiuctors 

IForccsfej , Mass. — The School of the IForm- 
tGf Ail Museum wa.s founded in 1898, and 
occiipiei? the icsiclence of the late Stephen Sahs- 
burj^ the foundci of the Woi coster Ai t Museum, 
which has been remodeled for school pui poses 
111 addition to tho usual studies and lecture 
rooms, there arc shops for metal work, weaving, 
and bookbinding The mam building of tho 
museum is near at haiulj and the pupils hftvo 
ficD access to it for atiidy, libi'iiry woik^nnd ex- 
hibitions. The course inchidca di awing and 
painting, design, mctnl work, bookbiiKlmg, 
weaving, and the history of art There is a 
Wednesday cvoniiig claag in design and one on 
Saturday morning for children There are three 
terms of 10 ^veeks each and tho fees arc SI 2 
a term, oi 530 for the full year, TJie attendance 
foi 1909-10 wna 114, and there are 4 instruclors 

Art Museums. — Impovtaut fnctpis in art 
education aic the museums and societies that 
aic coiislantl}^ holding exhibitions. In many 
eases the art school is directly associated with 
tho local ait museum, as at the Aib Institiito 
of Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy of tho 
Fine Arts, and others. At the J3oslon Museum, 
the Metropolitan Miisciim in New York, and 


others, expert guidance and courses of lectures 
form part of the regular work, and information 
about this will be found under the article on 
Museums. In the smaller cities the library is 
the art center, and many art schools arc located 
in library buildings. (Sec MufliitJAis ) 

Tho object of the older art echoola wns tho 
academio training of profcsaionnla and ama- 
teurs in the arts of drawing, painting, and 
sculp turn Modern educational idcns tend to 

train the crnftsinnji, the Indus trml art worker. 
The older method aimed to make painters of 
caacl pictures and crirYcra of ideal sculp lure, 
while only if bbe pupil failed to reach tlic desired 
standard waa his attention diiectecl toward 
the wide field of the industrial aita. To-day 
the aim is to develop among the vast majority 
of the people the industrml value of good 
craftamaaship which comes from the ability to 
use hand and cyo with that knowledge and skill 
which arc derived fiom tlio study of drawing, 
painting, luid modeling, When here and there 
an unusually talented pupil is cliscovercdj 
cvciy posiiblc opporLunily should be given for 
the dovdop/nent of the talent. TJiere ia also, 
underlying nil the instruction, the cultivation 
of an appreciative public F L 

See Aut in Tiin Sciioolb; Art, Methods 
OP TBAcm^Q. 

Heferences — 

Lai LEV, ntjrnv Tun«En Jns/ruclioa in the Fine nad 
Manual Arts in the UnUed Stales, (Bureau of ICtlu- 
cfilioa, 'iVwaJiinglon, DC., 1(100 > 

Clahke, Ia4AG FpwMiiH Tho IIcIaLiqii of Art lo 
EcliiDjUion, 187'h i» 60 ; Art niid Industry, Purl I, 
Drawini! iii IhiUio Schoola, 1880, p b42 , Part 11, 
Industrial ruid Manual Traimng in Public SchoOb, 
1802, l> 1308. Pari ill, JnduslHiil and 
Tiauuug ui Vtihmtnry AaqncuiLioiia and Endowed 
Inaliliitions, 1807, p 1146. Part IV, Inclualriril 
and Tcrhmcal Traiiung in .Sclioola of TDclmnlogy 
and in United iSlnlca Land Grant Collcar^. ifiOB, 
p. 1020, (Luroaii of Education, yVashlnglon. D (?,) 
IIanfa, James PaHTon Art Education in thaPublia 
Splinola of Lhc Unded Stales {Amancan Art An- 
nual, luc, New Yorli, 1008 ) 

Also Lhc follow mg Pcnodicala ■ — 

>ljjicri'£ra7i Art Anawnf (New York ) 

A UI nl lit coi d 

Art H IKcurnhoii, (pari<») 

/?ur2iri(r(oii Jl/aori 2 i;ic (London ) 

Infernofioiifil Situhn (London and Now York) 
ia Fossfpiia d'ilr/^ (Home,) 

Magasme of Art (London) 

ItcpnrLs ol the Proceedings of numcroua cducnlional 
bodies 

ART MUSEUMS — See Art Schools; 
MUflEUMb 

ARTICLE. — See Numders. 

ARTICULAR SERSATION. — When n mem- 
ber ia moved one is conscious of the movement. 
This conaclougnees oi the movement WR'i re- 
ferred by Goldsdieidcr in largo pnrb to the joint. 
He found thnl an®atheaia of the jomt induced by 
passing nil oloctric current through iLdcoreased 
tlic sri)8itjvenci>a Id inovemcnl. He nlso con- 
vinced himself by direct experiment that the 
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surfftcca of the jointa were flcnsitivc fco strong 
BllmviU It Uea been questioned whether tUo 
current really anccathcbizcs the joint or affects 
tho muscles and tendons about it. Then, too, 
no aenso ends have been discovered on the joint 
Burf flees Thoao gk optic ill of the cxistciico of 
an articular acnaitivity would explain the ap- 
preciation of movement m tenna or sense oignns 
In muscle, tondon fELaciic, and even in the exter- 
nal skin. W. D. P 

ARTICULATION, — This term is employed 
in educational disousaion to deal gnat e the pro- 
cess of adjusting the work of one type of school 
to that of another, in order to make more effec- 
tive the transition of the pupil Owing to their 
indopendonb origina, the tranaition from tlio 
olcrntmtary school to the secondary school is 
especially difficult. Subjecta and mctliods of 
instruction preaeiit new problems to the student. 
The result la that a conaiderahlc number of pu- 
pils fail early m their high school career, owing 
to ivlmt niay be removable difficulUea. 

In order to make the transition leas difTlcult, 
the plan has been proposed, and occasionally 
carried out in practice, of making tho baginiiinEa 
of Latin or a modem language in the uppei 
grades of tlio elementary school; dovcloping 
aonio woik in nlgcbra and geometry nlong with 
the aiitlimctio of the same grades; the applica- 
tion to the teaching of cighth-grado lilcrabuic 
of some of the methods employed in tlio high 
school, and, finally, the development in tho 
upper grades of dcpaibmcnbal teaching (17.0.) 
BO aa to accustom pupils to the methods of 
specuii teachers In spike of various afctcmida in 
this dire ell on, it still icinaiiis true that the tian- 
aition involves considerable hardship, and m 
iQGQiib ycava attempts have been made, by 
niDQiia of elective subjects in the liigli school 
and by Imvihg high school teachers study tho 
quaUricabions of elementary pupils, fco relievo 
the situation from Lhia hide 
Similar diincidtie^ aie often found in the 
transition from soeondiiiy school to college, 
leas, however, owing to h\ek of inticwlahon in 
studies and curricula than to change of social 
auTroiindings. D S, 

See Accredited Schools, CoUiEflE, Col- 
leqU Entiiai^ce riEquin ESI ENTS, Plexidility 
l^^ THE Giiaoes; UiGii Schools, 

Referancfta . — 

DurroN Avi> Rnedden. of Pitbha 

EducttltoM in l/ic £ra(c<9 (New York, lOOK ) 

See clmijtcrs xviii nnd xx, and iho refpreuccs Lliero 
given, 

ARTS. SEVEN LIBERAL - Sec LinBHAL 
Aura, Seven. 

ARYABHATTA — The first great Hindu 
Ipnclicr of mathematics wlioac woiks have come 
dawn to ua Ila was limn at the aucicat ICiKu- 
mapura, tlio City nf Flowers, a little town on 
blie Juinma jusL above its coiillueiici; with the 


Gang^ca, and not far from the present Patna, 
cal led by the Mohammedans A?;iinab!id, by 
the nnoienb Buddhists Patnlipiitraj and by Meg- 
aablicncs, tho ancient Syrian ambnaandor, 
Palibobhrn, ao that Aryabhatta'a birthplace ia 
given under thcao various namca The date of 
hia birth ia 470 a.d , so that his work was 
done early in the sixth century lie wrote three 
tieatiacs, tho AT^ab/ioffiij, Dnad-pihka, nml 
Aiyashtasaia. The first treats of arithmetic 
and algebra, and was probably the standaril 
text for centuries It ia noteworthy that 
Aryabhabta gives the value of tt ag m our noto^ 
tion 3.1410, a remarkable approximation for the 
period. D, E. S. 

ASBURY COLLEGE, WlLMOim, 'KY. ^ 
A coeducational institution founded in 1890 and 
held iu truat by a hoard of tmatoea nioatly 
Methodist. A model school giving instruction 
ill common school blanches, ncadcmioj college, 
and theological departments avo maintained, aa 
well iia courics in coinmei cial and fine aria aub- 
jccta. Tho entrance requiremeutSj when a 
certificate fioni the ncitclenriy 01 accredited 
high schools is not presented, are equivalent 
to about 2 yenis of high school work. In tlio 
college degrees arc given on work in the classi- 
cal, bcientific, and literal y courses The faculty 
consists of 5 piofessors, 3 associate nnd 2 nssistant 
piofcsaon, nnd 6 iiintnictora and assistants. 
Anioii S. Watkins, LL,3) , is the presulont. 

ASCHAM, ROGER (1515-lfiG8), — Son of 
tho steward to Lord Scrope of Bolton, born 
at Kirby Wisko, near Noilballcvton in York- 
shire. Ill 1630. ho entered St. John’s College, 
Canibi'idgc. After graduating M.A, in 1537, 111 
1 538 he w as appointed Gicek reader at St John's 
College He was a renowned calligrapher. 
Ill 1540 he succeeded Sn* John Cheke as public 
orator in tho University of Cainbridgc. He was 
the tutor of Pijnccss (artenvards Queen) 
Ehisabobli In 1550 ho became secrctiii'y to Sir 
Riehnid kloiyson, English ambassador to fclic 
EuApetou Chav lea V. tic then traveled foi two 
ycais ill Italy and Gel many In 1553 lie be- 
cfline Latin Secretaiy to Quticn Mniy Ho 
married Mnrgnrct llcuic in 1551 In 1545 lie 
published hii ToxopJnlufi, and in 1570 iii& Schole- 
maf^ter appeared, posthumously. His othoi 
works were (1) A IfepoUof the AJfairs and Slate 
pj Gem a ay. 1553. (2) Some Latin poems f3) 
Soino theological tractates, (4) Ills letters, 
205 in number, ccliled by Dr Gilc.'i in the 
Whole IforAs 0/ Roqlv Aschani (1805), 

The Toxophilus (154.5) is a noteworthy work 
foi bwoicasons Ascham's ndvocncy of archery 
as a pleasant and patiiotic form of exercise 
places him as n pioneer on educational physical 
cxereiftc, as agninsL the ordinniy bookwoim 
Renaissance gcholni And, acconclly, A'lchain 
\i5e^ his opportuiuty tP educate with genuuic 
cnthusia'im Tie miplry.'s the rkiglish language 
in writing his Ijook, rat he r than Latin or Greek, 
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fls ho declarca ho could readily have done. Tlio 
foilo'svme educiibouai ideas are advanced in the 
Toxonhihis: shooting should be with the bow 
'Tit' for acholara and atiidciUa, ns well as for 
princes and great ineii; youth ouglLl to leaiii to 
aing, but not to get wapt up in music, no man 
onii 'hisG " too much shooting; a protest against 
cards and dice, the importance of shooting ns 
a recreation m trnining for possible iibG m war 
He states as a fundamental piiiiciplo that in 
loaming anything (e g in shooting) a man 
"must covet to bo best, oi else ho alinU never 
ntbain to bo menn.’^ 

The iScAoicHiffsier (1570) is Hoger Aachnm’a 
great cdueational work. It la one of the most 
leprcacntativo of HcnaiasanCB writings in Eng- 
land, one of the most typical works of the time in 



English hteiature and one still of icnl impor- 
tance ill itg view of the cni’ly teaching of the 
classics I Ls style id attractively quaint and spoil- 
tancDUa, and at the same time it la fuU of com- 
mon sense as well as of ieaining It gives n 
hiatoiicfll in SI gilt into the social condilions of the 
age, and combines both dcscupLhe accounts 
of actual Leaching and oC suggested icrorma. 
Tiic limning away from Eton College of SGVcrnl 
scholnis for fear of a beating indiicca As c ham 
to wiite his book to pload for such gcntlencsa in 
the schoolmaster ns will inspiie his pupils' love 
Otiicr points are the nntiiie of quick and liard 
wits; of fclio limitations that should be iilnccd 
on the choice of tlioao selected for the higher 


learning. Aacham then procceda to deal with 
the young geiitlcraon; tile too great liberty lo 
"live as they lust”, of their letliiig loose too 
soon to overmuch experience of ill, of the 
gathering of wit and foiLuno by the method of 
cxpcriGiiGG compared with the method of leeTW- 
ing, showing that the saliool of cs/Jcn'cnce la 
very costly, and lastly of the journey mga of 
young Englishineii into Catholic conn tries ns 
very hftKnrdous, and ordinarily attended with 
more Imim than good 

Asclmrn is particularly ivoll known by hia 
double translation method of learning Latin. 
The steps are: (1) the mastoi conatruca a pas- 
sage to the pupil aa often na the pupil needs; 
he also parses it over "perfectly''; the pupil then 
construes it orally, and is tested to see that ho 
"doubteth 111 nothing"; (2) the pupil next trans- 
lates the aniuc passage, wriUiq^ it out in a paper 
booh, This the master examines, con cols, and 
rctunig. (3) After an interval of "jin hour at 
the least," the pupil Irnnslntcs back hia own 
corrected English rendering into Latin in a 
second pnpei book. Then the master is to 
compare fcho pupil's Latin with the oiiginal, 
and when the i iglit words and ti lie construction 
mid learning of words arc (fivcii, to say "Hcio 
yc do well" If the pupil has "miasad" in, 
say, a passage of Ciccro, let the master point out 
what Ciceio would have done dilTcrently fi’om 
the pupil’s perform a ncG 

Thus exercised m the double translation from 
Latin to English, and from English to Latin, 
the pupil's observation is lo be exorcised to note, 
XU a Ihud paper book, synonymous terina^ meta- 
phors, phrasca, and so on. Grammar is thus 
entirely auboidinnted to classiral litcinturc 
Ascii am interestingly discusses the contcinpo- 
Tary methods of tenemng by pni aiihi naca, metn- 
phraaes, epitome, imitation, and declamation, 
and oRots suggestioriB ns tu rendiTig of nuthors 
In the course of the Scholemastcr pass ages of 
luatoiicnl iiitorcst and literary .style occur when 
ho speaks of educational topics connected with 
Lady Jane Giey and Queen Elizabeth Queen 
Eliisabetli — m icUirn — la roportecl to have 
said on lienring of Aachnin's death that she 
"would rather have thrown ten ihousiind pounds 
into the sea than have lost licr Aacliani " 

P TV. 
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IIoL-zA,MCn, Dcr jS'cAi J rriciWr. (iVicn, 18BI ) 

ICATTEntei u, AlpmlIi* Roger Asebam ^ Scin Leben iiiid 
acme TT^erAe, (Strnssburg, lfJ70 ) 

LAuniE. a S Eilucafional Opinion /rom the Rci\aii- 
snn cc, im. 68-S5 (CambiJtlge, lOOi), 
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ASHLAND COLLEGE, ASHLAND, OHIO. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 187S 
and incorporated in 1S8S ns the Aslilaiul Unl- 
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veraity, ■under tho auapices of the Confeienco 
of tho Brctliren Church Tlicro arc no clcfi- 
ni to entx aneo icquh emeuta V vcp avsitovy , noi- 
mnl, college, theologiciil, commercial, and iino 
nrta clcpartmenta are maintained. Degrees are 
givou on Goniplction of the ncccaaaTy coursesp 
There are 11 protefisoi*? and 4 uistruetora ou 
the faeiilby. John Lewis Gilhn, B.D , Ph D , i3 
tho president. 

ASS'S BRIDGE — Or poiw asuionm, a 
term applied by English and American mathc- 
maticiana to the hfth proposition in the lirab 
book of Euclid When tho tcim arose is nob 
known, hub probably at a late period, Tho 
origin of tho terra la also open to doubt. By 
some lb la thought to have aiiaeii fiom the 
dilTicultica which the fifth proposition picscnbcd 
to bcginiicia. Probably, however, the figure 
uacd by Euclid to illuatiato the proposition, 
from ita resemblance to a bridge, gave rise to 
the tonn. The Fi cneb matbcmaticiana refer tlio 
term to tho Pythagorean pi ©position. (Eu- 
clid I, 47.) 

ASSEMBLY ROOMS. — See AnciUTECTunH, 
School 

ASSER — See Alfped the Giieat, and An- 
olo-Sa^xon Enu cation 

ASSIGRMEUT — A spccinl portion of the 
lesson period, usually at the close, lu which tho 
assignment work ia made foi the nexb clay A a 
a type of teaching activity it ia bo me times spoken 
of as an "assignment lesson," inasmuch as con- 
sider nble enro and time is given to presenting 
the pioblcin to be solved by the child, preparing 
bis mind foi the work to be clone, and suggchting 
the materials, ohscrvatioua, liooka, maps, etc , 
which he i.s to utiUzo In a aense, tho "naaigii- 
incnb" Tcpicscnts tlicslagc of "picparatioii" in 
a lesson which the pupil ib to continue at home, 
^Yithoub the supervision of the teacher. II a. 

See Tc icniNQ, Tyi’ES of, Lesson Tyi'ES. 

ASSIMILATION. — TJspd in technical psy- 
chology to clesciibo a phase of pciccptioii where- 
by picscnt experiences aie i elated to oarlici 
cxponcncos and so niodilicd ns to conform in 
character to the earlier cxpciionces. Thiia 
if one lioarg a souiul aiul by a process of ngsoci- 
atioii 1 elate? it to a woid which is familiar in 
his evpciieiicc, tho proseiib sound will take on n 
form jbimiliii to the enrlier sound, even though itfl 
present foi in may be somewhat different. This 
appeals moat cleuYly when we miaundexstand n 
word by virtue of tho modification of tho present 
sound through earlier experiences, C. H. J. 

References . — 

Wundt, Ouflinas c/ Psuchotogy, tr by 0 H, Judd. 

(Leipzig, 1H07.) 

ASSISTANT TEACHER — See Teacher, 

Assistant, 


ASSOCIATION — The term and fact of 
association has played an impoitant part in tlic 
cxplauatiou of the mental opeiatious fiom the 
time when ineiitcil piocesaes fix^it attracted 
notice. Briefly slated, association ia an attempt 
to explain the order of ideas m terms of the 
coiinectioiia eatablishcd by earlier cxpericacuig 
of tho same ideas or of the objects to wliicli the 
ideas arc rcfcircd Four Inwii of recall liave 
been generally nee ep ted. There is some 

warrant for the abateinciit that Aiistotio origi- 
imlly forinuhitcd them, but llicy ^veie given 
their wide accciitancc by the English Aasocia- 
tionist achool from Iliimo to Mill and Bam. 
The laws asscit that ideas gucceccl each 
other in conaciousiiesa if the objects that they 
icprcapnb have been (a) pei'ccivccl together 
(aasociation by contiguity), oi (Jb) in imme- 
diate succcagioii (association by auccessioii), 
or (c) aic aiinilar (association by similariLy), or 
(d) contrnab with each other (association by 
contrast) These laws correspond to the 
actual ohservation of the com so of thought, 
bub recently there has been very general 
Bkopticism na to xvhethcr they affoid any ex- 
planation of the suecc'iaion of ideas, Very i- 
deiiLly the laws of contiguity and aucccssion nio 
on a cliffcTcnb level from the laws of siTnilnrity 
and contrast Contiguity and guccessiou are 
easily established and dclinitc; fiiinilaiity and 
contrast are of vaiying dcgiccs and uncertain, 
It ia much easier, too, to tco how the (irat two 
factois should exert an actual influence lluin 
the latter two Tho dilTcicncc hotwcGn the two 
group a WAS recognized by tlio nssociatioinsts in 
that they made the one cxjilain the urn re 
mechanical connections -while the more latioinil 
mental proccsacs wcic explained by himilariLy, 
Tho iccenfc discussions of associaLion Im^'o 
Blufted the ciupluLsis from rlcacriptian. to cxphi- 
nation, Not the order of ideas supcificmlly 
regarded, but the iiudcrbnng caiHes of the suc- 
cession, nave been prominent Consuquoidly 
tho nci'voua basis of association has had large 
place, for at picscnt ideas arc not regarded as 
persistent ciititica in themselves. What jiri- 
BiBta is the potentiality or tendency to act of 
the nerve cells at the basis of tho idea Shci- 
ringtoa and his school icfor the association to 
some change in the contact ot cnd-biu.sh and 
deiuliite of the ncuionc that call the 

synapse. Association Avoukl be defined n.s a 
change in the synapse wrought by the simul- 
fcancoiia or successive nclion of thctwoneurunca 
Since every idea is really very complex, mnny 
cells and many ayiiapacs would ho involved 
ill each, On the accejiLcd theory the forma- 
tion of nssociationg would contiat iu some 
change in the synapses of two neurones or 
groups of neurones, and the process of iceallmg 
□no idea wonld be to have one of the tivo 
gioiips excited, which would lead to the traiisfoT 
of the GxcitaliQii across the synapse to the 
other neurone, When tho word "ajiplc" 
BUggesta "ti'ce," ib would be cHplmucd that 
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tliG neurones that were concerned in hearing tion by similarity of the oldci achool, there can 
the two words had beoomo connected nt their certainly be no doubt that the grcaLcr number 
eynapscs till ou&h frequent use I [IS uGccasion, and of associations actually observed fire of thia 
that now when the cell con espoiuhng to " apple'' sort. 

was excited, the excitation spread to the other One important difficulty with the doctrine 
ccli that GOiTcapoiidod feo*'ticc" of association of the older thconats that has 

These more fiiiulfuncntal explanationa of been re cogmacd more and more recently is that 

association have made it necessary to dietiii- the mental opcratioiia aic moic vaiiable than 

euish even more sharply than the earlier theorists the theories would admit t 5 trLCtiy applied, 

between absociatlon by contiguity and succes- there could bo bub one association that is most 

Sion and nssociation by similarity or contrast strongly connected with any othcr^ and this 

Simultaneous or successive action of two non- should follow tlio other invaiiably As a 

lones can easily be understood to produce a matter of fact, weaker associations arc contiii- 

changc in the synapse that would make one ually gaining the magtery over the stronger; 

recall the otiioi, but no direct change of the ideas freciuently associated am often subor- 

kmd can be aseiibed to fiimilaiity or to coil- dinated to lliose that have been seldom con- 
trast aa such Two geiicial ways have been nected with the inciting idea. The older 

followed Lo dispose of associations by similarity writers made a place for this by innking asso- 

nnd contiasb One, advocated by Ebbiiigliaua emtiona by smulaiity more flo\ihlc than asso- 

aniong otheis, would aiguc that similar and elation by contiguity or succession Rational 

more particularly contrasting ideas aic ns^o- coiinectiona wcic gioupcd under sirailavity, 

elated, not because they contrast or are similar, the mechanical connections iintler the two first 

but because Llic objects that were Biinilnr oi heads In the modern discu.saioiis the sclce- 

contrnstocl hove also been at some time contign- tion of ono from the many possible associates is 

ous or have succeeded each other. Light made to depend either upon an ni hilrary foice 

and dark, for o\ample, contiaat, but they recall that is called tho "self," "will," oi, by Wundt, 

each other on this theory because they aio ^‘’appciception,"oi la rcfei red to the wider rela- 
frcquoutly associated in pciception, not because tioiis of the idea to othci ideas and coiisidcra- 
of the contiasb Wundt and James, among tions that may be picsciit at the inomcnb 

□ tilers, explain association by similarity as duo Watt and tho Kiilpc school, for example, 

to the picicnco of identical elements that find the conti oiling mflunnee in the task of the 

account at once for the recall through contiguity moment, in the gene nil purpose; oLlicri call 

and for the fact that the ideas that lecall one the control from the wider betting the " attitude" 

anothci arc similar both men rest their inter- or thocoi bical set. Wiiatcvci wo call it, or how- 

pretatiou upon the fact that while the object ever it may be explained iii the last analysis, 

is regarded ns a unit, the idea that repiescnts it it is now a mattei of general agiecmenb that 

must be thoii| 3 ;ht of a'^ composed of a numher most assocmlions me to be explained in large 

of dilTeient units, or at least that many neuron OS paib by mental states that arc ^^ider than the 

must be active when the idea is in miiifl, iinniediately piecedmg idea, and that this 

Association between ideas tlint arc seen to bo wider control accouiita for the flexibility of 

similar when examined after they have beeii in association and for tho adaptability to parLicii- 

conscioubnoss arc reciillcd not because they are lar conditions. Not the state of the aiiiglo 

siinilai, but because tlicy have in common some synapse, but the nativity of wide lucas of the 

gi'oii]) of elements that coufilitutc a cciilcr cortex, not the condition of the ueuTones at 

about which the ideas may be said to disappciir the immediate momont, bub the activity of 

and iciippear 'Simy of the eleineiUs of the the nervous system over considerable peiiods, 

first idea disiippeai, leuviiig only this center, detei mines the final outcome of the asfiociatioiis. 
and tlio cciibT itself rcciills oLhci olemciils As one would expect from the many changes 
with winch it has been earlier associated and in point of view, tlicic have been many diffc rent 

thc^e With it coiistitiito the recnllcd idea, clasairieatioiia of Asaocialioiis. Some of the 

On the nervous side this means that many of more impoitant may be nionlioiied and rc- 

thc mass of ncnioncs originally excited cease ferred to the gencriil outline given above 

to act, that certain ones pcr.sisb, and that the Wundt, foi example, distinguishes associations 

excitation .‘spreads from tliein over the synapsca between elements from the same sense deparb- 

picpiued liy eailiei connections to other meiit from elcineiit's derived from din'erent 

iicuioiioh that lia^^c also been excited simub acnscs, The former ho calls fl^simL/ahons, 

taneously with them at some earlier time, the latter, af Lei llcrbart, cojH7)hc(i/?oiiff Asaimi- 

Since ccitaiii of the clcniciit.s in the two iiinssca Intioiis nic found moat frequently in illusions 

aic CO in mo 11, the two iileas will be similar or in normal perceptions. The contiibutiqns 

Wundt culls asgocintioii of this kind " n-asociation of the senses are supplomcntcd by memories 
by identity"; Jnmos gives the pi nces"? the name fiom the same sense to constitute the object 

of "focalized incnll" llrndlo^' uses the tcinn seen Complications me found in the siipplc- 

" a'^sociativc ledmtcgration." Wimtover the menting of tactual impressions by visual iinprcs- 

nanie u'^signccl, and whothei we agree that Hie sions, ns when ono fcch an object in the 

pioccss 18 01 la not identical with the nssocin- daik, Otlici classi flea tions emphasize the dif- 
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feroncG between the mechanically determined 
and the morn rationally determined nsaocintionB 
that WQ Imvc aeon to ^row out of the entire 
appreciation of the situation Two of the 
more comrtiQn ckaaihcationa are into ei^erna? 
and internol nssociationa, or into divergent and 
convergent nasociations. The former la used 
more Widely by paychiatriata. The flight of 
ideas of a maniac, or the aubstitution of n. word 
with strong asaocintioiia but irithout meaning in 
the context for another that should lofiicolly 
loilow it nrc instances of external asaociatioii, 
the associnliona of orderly thinking nrc due to 
internal nasociations. “Divergent” and “coii- 
vorgenfc” aro used by Sully and others in place of 
“cxteniar' and "internal ” Divergent nsaoci a- 
tiona spread from the initial word and depend 
upon that word alone; convey gent naaociatcs 
coino from the word plus other wcincnta of ex- 
perience w’hich converge upon the resulting 
idea to assist in arousing it, W. D, P. 

Referonces! — 

rEnni, Loots , La Tiayckohffie ife I'nfljociriJioJi depaiff 
J/oLbpfl jiiJflu'A nos joura, kiafoira el critigue (Pans, 
liiaa) 

JAMtB, \V pBVLhofoflV' (New York. 1004 ) 

IVuNDT, W of Psycholoou, tr by C II Juilcl. 

(Leipzig, 1BD7,) 

ASSOCIATION. — TliD second of the four 
fltcpg of the recitation or inductive develop- 
incnb lesson ns originally auggeated by llcrbaib 
Ey Llio step of as.aocialiDn, Ilcibnrb meant to 
iiulicaLo the stage in which the various particu- 
Inrs or details nro nasocmtecl through tlic dia- 
covciy of common qualities In present ter- 
minology it IS the step of “comparison and 
abstraction." 

Sec Hdcitvtion, Method op 

ASSOCIATION AND REPRODUCTION 
OF IDEAS. — See Associatiou 

ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. — Organized 
in Cliicago in 1809 under the guidance of Right 
Reverend Monsigiioi Thomas J< Gonotyj D 
rector of the Cntholic University. The pm- 
posGs of the aasooialion are to study the quea- 
liona count clcd with colic go education, to 
advance the unification of system of Catholic 
cchi cation, and to strive toward ii larger devel- 
opment of college woik. Repi osciitalivc‘i from 
63 coJlegca joined in the first organization of 
the nssoesatiaii The nsaocmtion now mcludta 
about 90 colleges, conducted chiefly by Tcli|ioua 
teaching orders of men ns fallows’ Aiiguatinians, 
Rciicdic tinea, Capuchins, Carmelites, Order 
of Cliaiity, Christian Brothers, Franciscans, 
Franciscan BioLhcia, Holy CiQsa, Holy Ghoat, 
Jcsiiils, A lari sis, Society of Mnry, Preeioua 
Blood, Brothers of the Sacred Heart, iSamb 
Vialeiir, Ymcciitians, and the ZavPiian 
Brothers The colleges of this group laiige 
from classical to roinincrcml insLituLioiia created 
to meet tliD demanda of tliosc destined foi the 


priesthood, the learned professions, and buai- 
ncfls carccia No uniformity of entrance 
standards exists, 

Sea Convent Schools; HEi^iarous Teach- 
ing OnDERS; Monastic Sciioolq; etc. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE MID- 
DLE STATES AND MARYLAND.— This 
organization has developed by aucces&ivo stages 
from an oi’giinization of collego teachers, 
founded in 1388, into an important body 
lepicacntmg collcgG nwd acconclnry Bchool 
interests; only approved schools are admitted 
to mcmbciship At itg annual meetings (in 
the Thanksgiving holidays) aio discussed 
topics bearing on the relations of bodies 
of calkgcB and the secondavy Bahoola; tbo 
apeakerfl selected represent the college nnd 
the school point of view The presiding officer 
ig ill nltornato years a college piofessor oi a 
school principal. The piocceclings published 
nunually coutain notable uttei’anees on vital 
educationnl issues; in them may be traced the 
inception and progrc.ss of important cdiicn- 
tioiial menflurcs Thus the College Entrance 
Examination Board, which in 1009 examined 
by a uiiifonn system over 3400 Candida lea for 
admission to college, originated in the CDunscls 
of the AasocinLion, to wluch it owes its pro, sent 
influence. Similarly tho Association has co- 
operated through committees witli otliei oi- 
ganizntions in unifying and sticngthcning the 
college entrance icqiiirements in English , 
from the Association have sprung Bcveinl 
adjunct societies, that mcol as seetioTis of the 
parent society, e.g. A History Teachers’ Abso- 
ciation, and a Classical Teachers' Aasociation, 

J S 

See COLLBQB ENTnANCB EXAAIINATION 
Boauds 

Reference; — 

SA.euq, JuLiuq. ffiafon'c 0/ t/ic AfiBociaUou 

of Cottegea and Pr^paraloru Schools of the Muldla 
States atuJ Maryland, in the Proccedinga of Lhc anmo 
for IDOli 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES —See Colmsge Ex- 

AMINAI’ION AND CeJITI PI CATION BoaI 1D9. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUM- 
NAE, ^ — See HiQiiBu Education of, 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. —See AasociA- 

TION 

ASSOCIATION INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
ILL. — A day and evening school for men 
and boys couduc ted by the Central Department 
of the Y hie. A ( 71 /; and organized in 1803 
The range of work olTered ia from olcmcntiiry 
to collegiate giadc. Its cvemap seUool is one of 
the largest m the couiitiy, and in lODS'-lDOfl 
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80 or more cUsgea were conducted, while the 
cnrallmcnt wna 1140 sfcudentg, In the anme 
year, the day clasaea, which were begun m 
1B9G, enrolled 414 students, The Institute 
frankly nima at being supplementary to other 
achools and to give the student whal he iicctla. 
Buaincsa, college picparntovy, and teclinicnl 
courses nro the most important of IJiosc oJIcrpt], 
The certificatca of this institute are recognized 
by many collegcSj umveraities, and piofcHSional 
institutions No sfciulcnta are ndiniltcd under 
15 years of age. A summer school foi grammar 
school boys niicl an Engliah school for those 
who Imvc nob completed the fframinar schools 
are alao provided J. Goodwm Perkins is the 
educational director 

ASSOCIATIONS — See Educational Ah- 
fiociATiONs; TuiciiEna' Ashociations. 

ASSOCIATIONS, SCIENTIFIC, —See Sci- 
entific Associations 

ASSOCIATIONS, TEACHEHS" — See 
Teaciiehs' Associations. 

ASSOCIATIONS, TEACHERS' VOLUN- 
TARY. — See TEACiiEna' Associations 

ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, SANDWICH, 
ONT. — A Catholic school established in 
1857 by the Jesuit Fabhei’s, but which has 
successively passed into the control of the 
Benedictines and Basihaiis, who now Imyo 
charge. Preparatory, classical, and commercial 
departments arc maintained The classical 
courac lU one of 7 yearfl Rev. F Foratci, 
C.S D.p is the piesidcnt. 

ASSYRO-BABYLONIANS, THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE. — Inasmuch as tho civiliza- 
tion of the Assyro-Babyloniane was based, even 
more than that of other peoples of antiquity, 
upon tho quality and extent of their learning, an 
exliAuative paper on this subject fihoulcl neces- 
sarily cover in detail the onttre field of fclicir 
national culture, besides cmbmcing such ma- 
teriel aa might be at hand regarding their ped- 
agogic methods As such a pregentation m 
&xi€.nm is obviously beyond the limits of the 
present treatise, it must suffice here merely to 
touch very briefly, firat, upon tho scopo and 
quality of the Asayro-Baby Ionian learning, and 
flcconclly, upon ita extent among and influence 
upon tho various Masses of the people of Asayro- 
Babylonia, who, for our purposes at least, may 
be looked upon as a single nation, because, dur- 
ing tho whole period of their liistory, either one 
or the other of these two kindled powers held 
tho Semitic hegemony of Western Asia. 

It may now be regarded ns an established 
thesis that the primitive civilization of Baby- 
lonia (the mother of the subsequent Assyro- 
BahylonuLii culture) was aob Scmitio, but that 


it was the product of that non- Ary an, non- 
Semitic, linguistically agglutinative race of 
people, whom we now agree to dcsigiiatr ns 

Sumerian.^,” ^ who were undoubtedly the 
founders of tho cuneiform or wedge writing, 
in which 111 later days arose the vast treasury 
of the Asayro-Ilabyloiiiaii Semitic literature. 
All piimitive odu cation, oi eirili^ation, for the 
terms are really synonymous in relation to an- 
cient times, wfta mainly dependent upon the 
character of the sy&lcm of writing upon winch 
it was based It is cicni thnt the cuneirorm 
system of writing oiiginaLcd ns a lineal picture 
writing, scratched at fust upon sLone and later 
upon clay, cacli sign Imving primitively been 
llic picture of an object, ivhicii sign was later 
conventionalized as the writing became more 
ciiraivc, To each sucli sign picture was alirib- 
iitcd ns fi syllabic value the Sumerian w'ord, 
pincbically ahvays monofayllnbic, denoting the 
object rcprcbciUcd by the pictuic Tliiis, to 
the sign for " water/' which was originnlly Llic 
pictuic of a falling stream, wafs assigned the 
value a, which was tlic Sumcz'ian word for 
“watci," and when, m later times, the invad- 
ing Scnnte.s adopted the Sumennn chni actors, 
they used the sign with the sound a, quite irre- 
spective of il3 moaning in Sumerian na water," 
in order to denote the same sound a, whercvoi* 
it occuircd in the Semitic Assyro-Babyloninn 
laiigungc. In other words, the oiigiiml mono- 
ayllahfc Sumerian words came to ncrva an simple 
syllable values, to spell out Semitic vocables syl- 
labic nllv This system naturally soon cle- 
vclopccl into n rcgiilai syllabary, conaisling of 
such values as 6a, ah, da, ad, etc., but never 
into a consonantal and voenlic alphabet, such 
ns we use to-day. Then, as the necessity for 
abbreviated writing became appaient to the 
cuneiform senbea, they complicated still further 
tlicir method of recording by frequently adopt- 
ing the original Sumerian idea sign, or ideo- 
graph, Qs it IS now called, and pronouncing ib 
with the colTogponding Rcmitio word Thus, 
ill the case of tlie water sign, pronounced m 
Sumerian a, if the Semitic scribe wished to 
write " water " more cxpediliously, he used 
tho Sumerian a sign = lift ter," but pro- 
nounced it in Semitic ind " water," rather 
than flpcll it out syllabic ally, On the 

other hand, the scribe wna at perfect liberty 
to Use the Surnenan water sign, with tho 
value fl, in spelling out phonetically any 
Semitic word which contained that value. An 
Asayro-Dnbyloniaii render, consequently, had 
always to jiak liimself whether the signs were 
being used ideographical ly, or mcrcljr phoneti- 
cally; a circumstance which materially com- 
plicated the tlirticuUica of cuneiform reading 
With a system of writing which ombodicd, be- 
sides tho ninety simple syllabic signs, some 

^OntliQ Sumcrinn lanBiingo, cf. J Dyncloy Fnnccj 
Afalenafs for o iSunicrion fjczxcon, J. C. Hlnricha’eflho 
Buchhqndlung, Leipzig, lOOB, pp. VH-XXXIV, 
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12j200 possible icleogmpliiG combinations,* it ia 
most aur prising that such an elnborato lifccra- 
tui'o, both religious nncl accular, aliouid have 
been dcvelDpcd by tins icmsirkablo people, 

Their religious litcratiiic embraced a largo 
amoutifc oi devotional ritual, an eh aa psnlms, 
hyinnB; and prayers to the various goda. usually 
written in both Sumerian (hrablme) and Semitio 
(accond lino), which were employed in tbo 
worship of the dilTcreiit temples,® Desi(ica 
thesG, they Tecarded a number of historically 
importanb roUgioua and semi-rcligious iegenda, 
ILw most noteworthy qI which arc the Creation 
Story ^ and the so-called Nimrod Bpic,* em- 
bodying then Deluge account, which la strik- 
ingly similar to that of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment Important also were the Adnpa and 
the Zu stones; both of thein complicated 
nfltiirc-niytlia," All these legends arc highly 
valuable to-day from the point of view of tho 
study of the development of religious though^ 
as showing that tho Assyio-BnbyloniAiiH 
evolved, during tlic three thousand years of 
their national growth, a very well-oi dei'cd 
religious system 

A further branch of this their religions ac- 
tivity ^Ysa tilSQ, undoubtedly, thoii evolution of 
an elaborate syatem of astronomical obsen^a- 
tions, which they, of course, used chic/ly for 
astrological purposes, many of which rocoida 
we find carefully inscribed in the cuneiform 
literature.® Indeed, the early Babylonian and 
Assyrian astronomical facta, particulaily regard- 
ing the grouping of the coustcUaiions, which 
they believed, augured good or ill for inanlund, 
form tho basis of all later astronomical work. 
Par example, m connection with thoir astro- 
nomical and astrological activity, they ealab- 
lishcd the soven-day week, and also worked 
out the basis of ordinary mathematical reckon- 
ing, founded at hist uiKin the Bexageslmal, and 

^ Por nn induGlivo textbook for heginnera in Aeayrlnn, 
ct< J Dynclojf Princci ^'asyrwii Priii»ar, Columbia 
Univ oraiLy Press, lOOD 

■A largo number of iheso hymns and psnlms hna 
nlreody IiLcn niibllalicd iii various Euroncciii lunguagca 
by Messrs. Tliurcnu-Dongin, Zimmoin, Bezold, Lang- 
doHi Vnndcrburgh, Pnneo, and oilier Asayriologista 
Tho aludcnt should consul b tlia reccat filca of tho 
Journal of iho Anteru^n Orimtat Society, llio American 
Journal cf Seinjhc Lunouages, tho Joiirfiof Asia/iQuc, tho 
2cllSchn/l ftlr Assunohdie^ and tlia ll'xeru’P Zciischrifl /Ur 
Kiiiida des Morgcnlandcs, nlao P A Vanderburgh, 
^ifincriaa //i/iuas, Columbia Univeral by Press, 1908 

■ Cr. L W. ICiuB, riio iSeuGn. Pcofeta □/ CTcnUon, 
liUZQc, London, 1902 

‘ Cf Pnul Hnunt’s tout, daa Babylonxscfiel/tmrodepos, 
1891» and partial tranalaLion, JoIum ffoiiUiia Uiiv- 
rcr^ily Circulars, Vol VIII, No 09, pp, 17-10. rIbo in 
ilejfrflgf ^ , T r. . . - 

122 IT 
pn. 208 

edited , 

Babyloi 

vniUQ, Kui. If, lio 1 , see uio rcviuw py J. Uyncloy 
Prince nnd F. A Vanderburgh In the July number of 
the A«icriccu Journal of Semlic Langunff^ia, 10 IQ 

See Morns Jnatrow, Jr . Schgton oj /Jafcgjoma and 
AaJ^ria (EnKliah edition). Index, fl.u ■’Adnpft''uncl "Zu." 

CI|cilcEdciiiie,pRtiB, 1O0&- 

lOOD , C Foaaoy, La Magic Aasyrionne, Fana, 1D02. 


later upon tho decimal, system, of which they 
wero tho inventors, ao that in a acnbc wd may 
look upon them us having boon the fathers bom 
of aatronomy aiul of nuLthematica in gcueral 

Then, too, n9 tlic Asayro-Dabylcmian poliUcal 
influence extended practically all over tho 
ncnier Bast, they became grent traders, both 
at home and abroad, and accoidingly evolved 
a system of keeping accounts, which, considor- 
ing the difllculty of their writing nnd the perisli- 
able nature of tliciv writing matciinl (usually 
baked clay), ia little short of marvelous 
Their alluvial land, especially m Babylonia, 
supplied them with little or no stone Both 
tlio temple and the private accounts and con- 
tiacis. thoiisEinds ol specimena of which, pre- 
servccl on cylindors and tablets, some of them 
cncaaetl m clay cnyalopcs, have come down to 
Its, bear witness of their imincnse commerce 
nnd business activity^ They nlao very nntu- 
rally evolved a syfltcm of law, bnacd both 
upon then religion and then commerce, which 
was certniiily not equaled in later days even 
by the Hebrews. The now famous laws of the 
Bnbyloniivn King Hammurabi (2342-2288 h.l ) 
form a mnatcr monument of the legal acumen 
and sense of jualico of these highly civilized 
ancient peoples 

Finally, in this connection, their royal nnd 
governmental epistolai'y litciaturo,^ such as 
correspondonce between kings and governoia, 
nnd their carefully kept reign rccorda, the 
events of each year being tabula led according 
to their proper scc^ucncc, gave tlicm an iin- 
meuso purely IvUtoriCRl collection of literature 

The student of education la bound to con- 
sider whnt a vast quantity of instriictioniil 
subjects the Asbyro-Babyloniniis had to handle, 
the nucleus of it certainly dating from 2342- 
228B 13, c f the era of Hammurabi, ftud, of 
couTSO, coliatantly marcasing in material down 
to tho culmination of the inter Babylonian 
power under Ncbiichadnczzni (604-562 nc). 
They had, without doubt, hundreds of students 
in every temple; for the temples were their 
centers of educational activity until tho end of 
their dominion in 637 n.c., when Cyrua the 
Peraian took the city of Babylon and tlma 
ended tho Semitic sway in western Asia. 
The.se afcudcnta, in tho later days, when the 
educational material had renclicu vast propor- 
tions, must have specialized in the various lines 
oI mental activity. That is, there must have 
been students of the purely religious literaLuro 
(belief and ritual); of tUo astronomical and 
astrological doelimenta, a di/Heiilt specially in 
itself tO’day; of their very largo epistolary 
literature, of the historical recoida, nnd 
finally, of their widespread business clociinicnts, 
And of whfib practically amounted to their 

* Cf. J. H. Stevenson, Assynan and Hab Woman Con- 
iracla, Amenetvn Book Con^ftTxy, 1002 , Bobort Lnu, 
Corifracl Calumbia XJiiivcralty Preasi 1005, 

■ Sec: L, W. icing, Letfera and of .ffnjii- 

rfliurabi, Liiziic, LoniloTi, 189 B ; B. C. Thompson i La Ifl 
J7ii2f|/Jonia7i. Leftera, Luzao, Xjondon, 1900. 
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system of banking.^ Ccitaiiily no other people 
of tlio ancient East had a bioftdcjr field for cdii- 
catioiinl activity than had the A&syro-Baby- 
I Dili ana Iiuloed, it was owing to the cvcossivo 
iiitcficcLual activity of the last King of Babylon, 
Naboiiidiis (556-537 d c.), who was inuio of a 
scholar than a ruler, and who, owing to Ina 
purely soiiolaily trend of mind, permitted the 
Babylonian name in western Asia to become 
inoio of a shadow than a reality, that Babylon- 
then the center of Semitic powci, finally fell 
into the hands of the alien Cyrus in 527 u c 
We know very little rogmding the Assyio- 
Babylonian ayatem of instuiction, ns they 
have Left ua comparatively few iccoids of a 
purely educational cliai actor, hut we may cer- 
tainly bo pcimittcd to tako for graiitoil the 
following facta. As atated above, the temples, 
each of which was usually the rcligioua niid 
often the political center of its district, wero 
aho the educational centcis foi the instuiction 
of the scribal and priestly caste It cannot, 
of course, be supposed that education was ever 
apiead broadcast among the population, ns is 
the ente to-day in tho West, the chief hindrance 
to such a condition, no doubt, being, not only 
their system of social classes, but also tho 
oxtremo difiiculby of learning the dual system 
of ciinciroi in writing described above. Indeed, 
this cause holds good to>day to a great extent 
in the entire Orient, whore the literary lan- 
guages, ns IS the ease with Arabic, Pcrsiaii, and 
Tuikish, have been developed along quite 
different Imea fioin the vernaculais. Judging 
from the coiiBcrvativc East of to-day, ib may 
bo suppo&cd that this was particulnily tho 
ease m Assyro-Babyloma, wheie evciy sciibc 
had to learn how to lend and write not only 
the Semitic voinaciilai, but also the ancient 
Sumerian language, which roinaincd the reli- 
gious idiom of tho tGinplo seivice down to tho 
lateab date, the tongue in which probably nil 
devotional rites were carried on In short, 
Sumerian must have occupied much the same 
position among the Assyro-Dabylonians as was 
held by Latin in our own medieval pciiod, 
This seGm.s clear fioin the fact tliab we hayo 
a large number of what were evidently purely 
educational documents intended to enable the 
students to maitcr the mtiicacics of SumcTiaii; 
such as bats of grammatical forms with Semitic 
explanations and lists of words evplanatoiy in 
both languagpg of tho propei values of the 
ideo graphic signs We know also that much 
the same mcthorla which are followed by our 
own Assyiiological student a of modem tmics 
were used by students in Egypt at tlic time 
of the SO' called Tell el-Ainarna corrcspondcuco 
111 the Babylonian language between cnily 
BabyLomau kinga smcl Egypliau mounveha 
and govcrnois (c 2200 jic)| viz , the learner 
divided Ins words by means of lines drawn 

I Ciny, The fiusiiicss Docitrjieiifri of MwashA Sons, 
lljiliyloiiinii Esppdition of tlio Unlvcraity of Penn- 
Bylvaiiia, X. 


upon the tablets, m order to get the proper 
grammatical divisions rurthornioic, tlic very 
large bilingual hymn lituiaturc may be classified 
fia educational nuts natuic, wlieio the Sumerian 
line has the con capo nding Assyio-Babyloniaii 
translation directly iiiidor it. It must bo auj)- 
posed that aucli documents ns these wcic 
wilt ten c'sprcially for the purpose of fainiliniiZ' 
ing the young pricstliood with Iho chniaetcr of 
the hymns in question It is pi oh able also 
that they had oducntionnl, astronomical, and 
astrological tablet'?, ns well ns ptiiely ari th- 
ine tical tablets, intended to teach the sLudenta 
the principles of the mnltiplicatioii table, as 
instanced by tbc recent Nippur discovciics of 
what arc appaicntly vciy simple e\iuiiplcs of 
multiplication.^ Tins imphcii that they hognu 
to instruct students at quite an caily age. 
Then, too, the Infclici'to uiiuicntionud incanta- 
tion literatuic,^ giving in both Sinuciiaii and 
Aaayro-Babylonian all soils of medicinal 
charms against every Kind of disease, may be 
classified AH iiistiuctionnl ddouinouLs to the 
youthful medical fintciuity, which was nlnnys 
a caste of tlic piiesLhood The cxticmcly 
numerous scribal copies of cvciy kind of his- 
torical record, made by the ouh-is of the last 
gicat King of Asayiin, Assui bnnipal (fiOS-OlKi 
Ji C’O, must, no doubt, be pi need in the same 
educational category 

In aliort, it is perfectly clear tlinb these 
people paid especial aitciiLion to the education 
of Ineir scribal or learned class, but it is equally 
probable lliat education vas looked upon, not 
as n uiuvcLsal necessity, — this has never been 
the ease 111 the East, — but ns belonging to a 
particular set of specialists, wlioSG duty it Vi l\s 
to maintain it foi the vcifarc of the nation n& 
a Avhole There is nothing to iiulicnlc that 
this scribal cnatc ^ wna diawii m later days 
from any paiticiilnr mcial or aiisstocintic clata 
No doubt ftiiv intelligent fiec-boiii lad was 
pcnnitted to dedicate Ins talents to tins iicccs- 
enry bianch of the nation’s activity and to 
become cithci a conservator or ejiiichrr ol 
their litcialuie, rriigious or legal, or ehe a 
public accountant foi Ihc inaiiiteiiance of their 
commerce Only, evciy fiUch sciibc Wub, with- 
out doubt, a member of the pricjitly orders, 
who wcic, as 111 our own Aliddle Agos^ the 
con'-crvcTs of all Icju'iuiig In very nucieiib 
da 3 ’' 8 j however, it serins that thia pricsiiy 
eciibal class vas laigcly reciuitcd from llio 
Chnldctma, a Semitic incc kindred to the 
Babyloiuana, who enme fiisb fiom tho South 
along the coast of the Porsian Gulf at ii very 

> TT Y Ililprcchl, TJjjjrorafiona in Bibh Landi, 
PiiilndpJpfim, 1003, p. 531 

* n C, Tliortinaan, JteparJs of the Alaoiaeifis and 
yis/rnloperi o/ Ynicpcli find J?ok|/lon, Voia I, 11, Ijiizur, 
LoiKloii, 1000, The Dcijlfi and Eml SpirUs 0 / Babylonia, 
Vois I, II. Liiynr, London, 1007. 

* On arrihnl caste in general, aiul pnrLieulnrly among 
tlie Hchrews. cf J Dyncloy Prince in Chejne's J^n- 
cyrlojtfrdia Bibbcji, a.v. "Scribea niul Phanacca,*' cdIh. 
1321-1332. 
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early dafco. Herodotus used the teim CliaU 
daiiiis" to denote esacntiftlly tUe pricatly cUsa 
of Babylonia, a usage which bccnniG current 
in later times among all peoples foroign to tho 
ABayro-Bnbylonians, and which i3 probably to 
be explained in the following inaiincr*^ 

TJio sudden rise of tho later Babylonian 
cinpirQ under the Chaldean rule of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the son of Nabopolnssar, the first of the 
later purely Chnldoaa dynasty, tended to 
produce so thorough an. amalgamation of tho 
Clinldcana and Babyloniaiia proper, who bad 
til ere before probably been racially distinct, 
that, m the course of time, no perceptible 
(lilTerencca existed between those two Semitic 
peoples. Tiie name Chnldenn,'^ however, 
lived on in the rcstriofccd sense of the priestly 
educated caste, and for this reason The 
ICalth had seized and held from most anoicnfc 
times the region of old Sujnei in southern 
Babylonia, tho early center of the nou-Scmitio 
Sumerian eultme. This svipcnor eWibzation 
these Cliflldoang adopted cvcntuftlly as their 
own, and, aa they wore the dominant race, the 
pneatly caste of that icgion bcenTnc a Chaldean 
institution. It is reasonable to conjecture, 
then, that sou thorn Babylonia, the home of 
the old culture, supplied Babylon and other 
important cibicii with priests and scribes, who 
wore correctly termed Chaldcan.a ” from their 
original dc'wicut, a name, howevor, which in 
later clays, owing to the amalgamation of the 
Chaldeans and Babylonians, lost ita national 
force and became a distiuctivQ appellation of 
the priestly enste. 

It IS I'eaiiy marvelous that wo aro able 
to-day to fornmlato as many facts as wo Jo 
regal ding the ancient Assyro-Babylonian civili- 
ziition After lying buried for over two thou- 
sand years beneath ilio ruin-liills of Babylonia 
and Assyria, the records of this great culture 
ol the ancient Bast hn-vc come to light prac- 
tically within our own times, and have given 
us an insight into some of the moat miimtc 
details of thciT public polity and even of their 
daily hfc. Like the valley of dry bones nnen- 
tioned by the Prophet Ezekiel (37, 7), before 
the creative bieath of moclcvn Asayiiological 
science, there have arisen " a noise . and 
a slinking, and the bones have come together, 
bane to hia bone,'' J. 5 P. 


cerebral cortex It is one form of amnesia 
(q.w.). S. I F. 
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ASTKLL, MARY (1668-1731), — Writer on 
iniscollaTicoua topics. She was the daughter of 
a Newcastle merchant who gave her a careful 
education, When about 20 she aettled in 
London, whei'e and at Chelsea she passed the 
rest of her life When sho wns 25, she pub- 
lished anonymously a Sc) ions Proposal to 
Ladi&s, in win oh she advised the erection of a 
sort of Church of England nunnery, without 
vows, in which religion and education should go 
hand m hand. In 1G97, tho year in whveh 
Defoe complained that Alra. Astcll bad antici- 
pated some of Ilia ideas, she published a second 
part, giving a method for the improvemout of 
the minds of the rccluaea. Bishop Burnet is 
anid to have persuaded aomc great lady, who 
had been taken by the scheme, not to endow the 
institution bccauso it savored too much of 
popei'y, Years later the Taller in an unworthy 
Eaaliiou aatinaccl the propopl and ita estimable 
author. Her other writings, political and 
ecclcaiaatical, are of consequence iiimnly bc- 
causo they provQ hci to have been a woman of 
considcrablo acuteness, xvlio did nob hesitate 
to engage on equal termg willi men like Atter- 
bury and John Norrig of Bemerton. An 
cYCcption should be made in favor of her 
Essay 111 Dcjence of the Fe/aale Sex (1696) 
and Sotiie UcJIcctions npoii Matriage (1700), 
the former of which contains not a little 
vigorous aatbe upon tho sex to which this 
good and able, but somewhat ccccntnc, Indy did 
not belong Mrs As tell is not much remcm- 
bcTcd, but a caieful inonogiaph dealing ^Ylth 
her niUl other women writers of her day, e.g, 
Ml'S Elizabeth Elatob, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
ia much to be. deaued. I have veiled on Canon 
Overton's article m the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Ballard’s Memoirs of Bnthh Ladies, 
and my own notes W. P, T 


ASTASIA-ABASIA — The loss of the ability 
to stand and to wallr, without coi responding 
losses of the aoiisations wJilch help to cooidi- 
iinto the movements m walking and standing, 
and without paralyais of the walking and 
standing imisclcs The condition la usually 
found only in hysterical patients. Dloch, who 
first dcsctibcsd the symptom, explmnijd lb ns 
being due to a faulty initial impulse fiom the 

n ' Frlnce, ConiiTiEnlar y on Jfte Boofc q/ 

Vmiel, J. 0. liinricha'Bcho BuohlinntllunB, Lcipjsie, IBOO, 
pp< qQ-01, 


ASTEREOGNOSIS. — Loss of sLcroognostic 
acnfiQ (?) ia the inability to decide from touch 
and motor scnsationa the iintuic and iiso of 
objects If when the eyes are closed a pencil or 
a coin he placed in the hand of a normal person, 
there arc obtained acnsatioim of hardnosa, of 
bempcmtiiro, and complex perceptions of round- 
negs, of lengLli, etc,, wlnoli aie interpreted by 
the individual to mean respectively a pencil or 
a coin In the condition of nstercognoi^is tho 
interpretation of the different scnsationa ia not 
possible, although many of the sonsory oi^iis 
may be ua non te as in n norm ft\ indivi dn al . The 
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disorder is produced by Icsiona in the parietal 
cerebral cortex, and may be unilateral 
Although tlie term is used in many articles as 
\{ it vefci’vcd to a aensatioa loss, it la well known 
that the KO-callod storeognostic sciiflc ia a com- 
jilcxof sensational elements, of the nature of an 
/issociabion, and astereoijno'iis la^ theicfore, n 
loss of certain associations, and maybe directly 
campared with the VaTiona kinds of aphnsia 
As ter GO gliosis is normal m yoime children, in- 
nsmiicb na they cannot recognize by mean.s of 
touch and movomenb aonsationa the nature of 
objects which may be given to them. The 
sense inny be much improved by ayatcinatic 
training. S I. F, 
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the meridians running lengthwise of the egg 
horizontal meridians, and tlioso running the 
other way vertical, tlicn the egg uaiinlly has a 
greater eurvatuTC on its vertical titan on its 
hoiizontal incridiana. The astigmatic oonica 
has a similar curvature. In aome coses, how- 
ever, the honzoiiinl meridians have a greater 
degree of refraction than the vcrlical Thus 
the regular astigmatism la of two kinds first, 
the common form^ where the rofrncliou la 
greater in the vortical meridian tlmn in the 
horizontal, called normal aatigmabisinj and, 
second, tho roiuhtion where the refraction is 
gi eater in the horizontal than iu the vcrbicnl 
meiidiAii^ or the so-called perverse or invciso 
natigmatism The so-c ailed nornin] astigma- 
tism (nstigmatiRin "according to tho rule” 
of French and ICngli.sli writcis) ia the mo^t 
common foim Tlic invorso or pci verse nsLig- 
inatism (/lafcigcnaiis/ii " contrary to UiQ iiiic" 
of Frcncli and Enghah wi llcra) la relatively raic 
The accompanying culs ilhistratc the refriic- 
tivc coiulitiQii of the oidluavy astigmatic eye 


ASTIGMATISM (d- privative and rrTty^, 
a point) — That condition of icfrnctioii in 
wmeh pitraUel rays of light cntciing tho oyo 
do not come to n focus at tho same point on the 
lofciiia The defect ig due to nn crroi in tho 
refracting surface eiLlirr of tbc cornea, or of tho 
lens, or of boLli, or in Ihcii sotting Astigmatism 
was riial (rncovcied inoie trlmn aluindicd years 
ago by Thomas Young, who was^ astigmatic 
himself He noted this defect in hia own case 
but thought it duo to tho lens of bis eye. It 
wna nob until many years laLci that Dondcra 
allowed that astiginatisin usually results from 
an error of icfr action in the cornea 
There arc two Idiids of nstigiimtism, icgiilar 
aiul 11 regular. TIic irrcgiilai' form occiiis when 
tliG aainc meridian of the cornea oi the lens 
varies in ciiivatuic, that is, hns an unequal 
refraction in itq different partg. Thi& may bo 
conffonilal, or due to nJceis, ncbiiJjD, or the like. 
Regular nstigmatisiii is caused by a curvature of 
the coinea that varies so that one lueruliftu has 
a greater rcfriiction than another at right 
angles to it. These me called the chief mend- 
mils. Regular astiginatisin may be coirccted 
by cylindrical lenses, ii regular nstignmlisin enn- 
11 ob bo coriecfccd, but may somctiincii be amelio- 
rated by sbciiopaic spectacles. One form of 
tins trouble duo to disease could be pi evented 
by proper cleansing of the ncwdiorii infant's eyes. 

Rcgulfii astigmatism, cauacil when one 
meridian ba^i greater refraction tlmn anollicr, 
Dondcra has shown, is in most eases due to dr/fer- 
ciicc^ in refraction of tile cornea, and that in 
the majority of casns the vcitical meiidinn, 
or one lying near to the vertical, lias greater 
refraction tlmn tlio liorizontal This hns been 
well illustrated b}'' comparing the ordinal y nslig- 
mntio eye to an egg, or, more accurately, ilic 
cornea to the ecgmonb of an egg, If we call 



Asligmalisni : Vortical (I) , HongonCiil (II). 


I represents tbc condition of the vertical me- 
ridiana, II that of the horizon Lnl inondianfi. 
PariiUcl ray.s of light coming from tho point 
L stiikc tho Goinca, are roflcctcd by the more 
sharj)ly curved incrulinn ah end come to a 
focus at/, and then diveigc again In II tlio 
laya of light from Ij uvc reflected by the slighlly 
cuived inciidiiin cd, and do not come to a focus 
until they roach the jioiiiW. Alp, the line on 
which lies the focus/ of the vei tical meridians, 
tlic rays of light from L make merely a blur reel 
image It is tho i^ame ut zz, the hue on which 
lies the focus /of the horizontnl mcndinna. 

In recent ycais especially jiiipoilanl investi- 
gations of tlii.s cDuditloii in tho 03 T.S of .school 
ciiildicn have been innde by use of tlic oplitlinl- 
momclor. Among these, especially Intel eating 
lire the iHvesdgftlions by 1 ) 1 . Stocker aiu\ Dr, 
Steiger in Switzerland In I 8 O 0 -ISOG Dr, 
Stocker tested the vision of 2307 .school chiklrcii 
in Lucerne — 11 32 boys, 1175 girls DiffcToncea 
of refraction of less than a quarter of a diopter 
wric not reckoned (a dioptci being a degree of 
lefrnclion equal to that of a Ions wliosc focus is 
at a distance of one meter. See article 011 tho 
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Eye. Hygiene of). Only 77, that ia, 3 3 per cent 
of [ill the children tested had a perfectly syiH' 
irietrical cornea m both eyes. In the case of 186 
children one eye 'was normal ALtog&tUer only 
339 cycfl were fice fiom nsbigmatism, that la, 
7.3 per cent of the eyes were found to be sym- 
metrical The minimum degree of nsbigmatiam 
was .25 diopter, as no tiling leas than thiawna reck- 
oned; and hlio maximum degree of astigmntiam 
T\'na 7 diopters Among the ^irla he found not 
only a gi cater number ol natigiufttic eyta tlmn 
among the boys, but the degree of aabigmatiam 
T\'na on an average greater in ease of the girls 

CarcCul investigations have been made nlso 
for many yeara by Steiger in Zhrich find Bern, 
Dining the years 1891-1903 a total of 25,005 
school ohddrGii between the ages of 6 and 7, or 
sometimes between 7 and 8. wore tested 
Among tlicsQ 7736 weie rcfcirccl to Dr Steiger 
for special cxaminntion. Of these 5195 were 
found to bo dehnitely ivbnormal, iviul about half, 
240C, weic astigmatic in one oi both eyes. 

Accoiding to Steiger's investigations more 
khan lulf of kliosc children with deficient 
vision owe this condition solely or cliiofly to 
astigmatism, and nil othei factois together have 
leas influenee than this one defect hliaa 
Harrington and ICnri Pearson find that astigma- 
tism stands next to myopia aa a enusc of defec- 
tive vision, 

Not only ia the yiaion likely to bo affected 
by astigmatism, but a long list of disorders 
foliowfl as a result of the incident eye strain. 
The symptoms are familiar to every compe- 
kenb oculist. It is one of the cliicf causes of 
rci’voiis headache, dizziness, nausea, and func- 
tional disoidcTs 01 digestion, and nciirnsthcnin 
QT nctvoua weakness , Many inflammabionB of 
the cornea arc said to be due to the continuous 
contraction of the ciliary muscle in trying to 
overcome the defeeb by accommodation, And 
in like manner inflammations of the eyelids 
and the conjunctiva arc often due to this, and 
arc cured by fitting with Bin table glasses 

While OUT knowledge of ustiginatism ia of 
recent origin, the fnet of nstigmatism must have 
been ns old as scholarship itself Dr Gould 
has attempted bo diagnose the defects of a group 
of literary men and men of acionce fiom the 
data loft by their j ournal a and tho like, and it is 
his belief that Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley. Gcorgo 
Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Wagner, Nietzsche, 
and a number of othcia were chioiiic sufTercTS 
from eye strain, and that moat of their pliyaiccil 
troublea, head ache, depression, ncrvQU&neBB, 
indigestion, and the like were due primarily to 
eye strain. While Dr Gould probably oxagger- 
ntes and ignores blic influence of other factors 
in making his diagnoses, he does make out 
a pretty good case, as regards a number of these 
ivriters, And he is ri^ht in maintaining that tho 
discovery of oatigmntismwQB one of the greatest 
medical discoveries of the last century 

Tho invention of the aphthalinoscopc and the 
ophthalmometor made more accurate teats of 


the human ejm possible And among the lesuUs 
found by using these matvunienta wna the dis- 
covery Hint few if any eyes are perfectly ayin- 
metneab Although Di. Stocker ignored all 
cnacs of natiginntiain whore the error of refrac- 
tion was leas than a ejuarter of a diopter, lie 
found only 7,3 pci cent of the eyes of the scliool 
children examined ficc fiom nstigmatism. 
Now if practically cveiybody has at least one 
oyc more or less astigmatic, the serioua question 
ia what degree of astigmatism should be cdt- 
I'cotecl by the use of cylindrical lenses. The 
anawoi ia iiii individual one. A consiclorablc 
degree of nstigmatism is often corrected by tho 
muscles of accommodation without apparent 
injury to health, and on the othci huncl in 
many caaca of slight nstigmatiam, half a diopter 
or less, great advantage comes by correcting tlio 
error of refraction Many enses linvc been 
reported where he ad nc he and serious nervous 
diBordcu wcTc gi’ctitly relieved by eeireelion fov 
such slight agtigmatisin. No gcncial rule can 
be laid down, but in all cases wlicie ciiildicii 
nro nervous and suffer fiom headache, indigos- 
lioii, and the like, a competent oculist should 
be consulted and the question decided m view 
of tlio conditions of the individual case 
The correction of astigmatism by the use of 
cylindrical lenses acemB not to have been mado 
in this country befoic 1872. The importance 
of coiTecting this defect, however, waa soon 
recognized and cmphnaizcd by Wen Mitchell, 
but it IS only still more icccntly that tlic hy- 
gienic impoi bailee of making tests for nstigma- 
tiam in the aehoola Ima been recognized. Al- 
though Javal, the great rrencJiopliblinlmologist, 
had shown the significance of thcaubject, Cohn, 
even in the acoond edition of Ida Hygiene o/ (/ic 
Eye, published in 1802, anid that its investiga- 
tion and diagnosis had little impor banco for 
school hygiene. 

Recent investigations emphasize the great 
importance of making tests for nabigmntism 
in the ease of all school children, Unfortu- 
nntely m many fichools of tins country, even 
wheie tests foi myopia and hyperopia arc mode, 
testa for astigmatism aie omilted It is ex- 
tremely desirable that a system aimilnr to tliat 
employed in Zurich should be adopted In 
that city at the beginning of each new school 
year all the pupils of the beginning class have 
their eyes tested by the city physicians. All 
pupils not having normal acuity of vision, and 
suspicious caaca, nre iGrencd to nn ophthalmolo- 
giBt, Dr Steiger, Toy special investigation. 

Tho results of correcting tlic defects by suit- 
able glasses arc often remarkable, The child 
who has suffered from dizziness, headaclio, 
nausea, indigestion, and shows peihaps general 
symptoms of aiiaimia, becomes comfortable, 
free from nervousness^ and capable of doing 
Bohool work without diacomfort 

The icGQut aoientific study by Miss Barring- 
ton find Karl Pearson, aa well as the iiiveatiga- 
tiona of Steiger, dhow thatrogular astigmatjsni, 
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like other conditions of tcfi action, la inlierited. 
No aatiafactoiy eviclciiGe that the defect is 
caused by tlic coiiditiona of acliool environment 
hit's been found ' W. H B. 

See articles on the Eye^ Hygiene of; Myopia; 

IlYrnilMETllOPlA. 
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ASTROLOGY — The study of the relative 
positiuiis of the heavenly bodies, especially of 
the sun, moon, planets, and t^velvc signs of the 
zodiac, with a view to detciminiiig the conise 
of human nffaivs, whether of individuals oi na- 
tions. Astrology would appenr to have been 
first elaborated into a system by the Semitic 
dial cleans about a tliou&and years before our 
era, and it is to their sexagesimal method of 
reckoning that we owe our division of tlic circle 
into 3 G 0 clegices and the division of the degieo 
and the lioiii into minutes and seconds, Tina 
pacudO'Sciciice of tho sbaia, allied with magic 
on tlic one hand and With ftstioiioiny on Lho 
other, uiuloiwcnt various modifications and 
adjustments as it spread wcstwaid into Clicece 
and Egypt. TJie astiological works nttributofl 
to the ( 5 elcbratcd gcographei and tisbroiioiiicr, 
Ptolemy (</ a ), who lived at Alexandria in the 
fir.'jt half of the second cciituiy, summed up the 
subject ill a scliolnrly spirit. Tlic'ie works fell 
into the liaiuls of the Arabic astronomers and 
tlii'ough them reached France, Italy, Geimany, 
and England in the thirteenth century As- 
trology GOiUiiuied to flourish in western Europe 
for four centuries oi more, taking on a sufli- 
cicntly Ghiistuin mr to be heartily approved by 
such thoughtful persons as Rogoi Bacon (j/a.) 
and Molniichthon (17.11.). 

Few uieas are more natural or persistent than 
the belief Limb the heavens influence earthly 
events. It is clem enough in the case of the 
suii and moon, why not 111 that of the 


planets too ? Then the Middle Ages held, 
with Aristotle, that the heavenly bodies were 
angelic in tlicii nature, not mere huge masses of 
rock, vapor, or glowing gases, as wo conceive 
them Accordingly even the most learned long 
accepted the main prcauppositions of astrology, 
however bitterly tliey might denounce the 
arrogance and preposterous claims of the pro- 
fcasioiial astrologer, who often bore a strong 
rcscni bianco to a magician. A^itronomy always 
existed alongside of nstroJogy and was based 
mainly on the rcmQi'knblG Almagesl of Ptolemy, 
in whicli he given the chief lesults of the work 
of Hipparchus and cailier investigators " NaU 
uml astrology" dealt with the influences of 
the heavens on the earth itself and had some 
afhniLy with inetcoiology, " judicial “ astrol- 
ogy Imd to do especially with the fate of individ- 
uals Tile fundamental principle of judicial 
astrology was based on the assumption til at all 
tlunga were composed of the foiii clcmentg, 
earth, air, fire, and water. Every man's 
character ia due to his temper ainenlum, that 19 to 
say, to the admixture of the fom elements in ins 
paibiculai case, and this admixture is largely 
determined at the time of liia conception in 
the womb nnd at the moment of his birth. 
Now, if it be nss limed, that the heavenly 
bodiea inevitably cxcicisc an influence on the 
earth, the teniperfimeiifc of an individual, his 
natuinl aplitiidea, find lus piobnble fate can be 
forecast, at least in a general way, by aaccitain- 
111 g the particulai situation of the sun, moon, 
and planets in tho zodiac at the time of lus 
concention and of his birth Roger Bacon, 
who devotes on iiiipoi'LaiiL section of his Opus 
Majlis to the subject, dcclaica limb no priiclonh 
nstiologcr will under In kc to guarantee his fore- 
casts, but will conflne hiinself to a considera- 
tion of liic way in which the body is modi hod 
by tlic lieavciih, nnd in its turn excites the mind 
to public and private acts, jubt aa cxLcriinl 
sights and sounds are soon to rouse incii'a 
passions nnd ambiLioiis For me nob tlic hcav- 
ciia and the stnis inoic potent to allccb the 
bodily oigans than tho lower phenomena of 
sight rtiid lieariiig? The prognostications of the 
aatiologor uere, therefore, at best wmniiigs based 
on the discovery of a priiOJi'* " eomple.xjon”; 
it was unsafe to prophesy particular events, 
since many allowances nuifat always be made 
for ovTora 111 the highly iriti'icate calculn Lions, 
for the exercise of free %yiII and ncti of God 
The influences ascribed to the individual heav- 
enly bo dies wore traditional, but subject to 
varying iiitorpretntioiia — Jujiiter nnd Yeniis 
wcic auspicious; Saturn and Mara boded ill, 
Venus was connected with tho joys of this life, 
Jupiter with those of the next One born under 
the influence of Venus should be on hn guard 
ngniiiat the toinp tat ions of the flesh, but in 
selecting a caicoi he iniglit more safely engage 
in one connected with pcisonal adornment than 
with Lliosii (if war, appropriate enough to a per- 
son born under ^[ars It was dceiucd especially 
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csflcntittl thftt a physicmn should be familiar 
with the elements of astrology lu order that he 
might by observing the conjunctions of the 
planets determine the critical days in the course 
of particular diaeaBoa and adjust hia treatment 
accordingly, The moat colebmtecl of medieval 
aatrologcra, Cccco d' Aecoli, who held the chair 
of astrology in the university of Bologna, mnin- 
tainecl that a physician without nsti'ology was no 
belter than an eye which did not acc. llaahdnll 
records an instance in the sixteenth century 
of a scholar admitted by the Uiiiveraity of Ox- 
ford to pmcEice in natrologyj and asaumoa that 
it was the rcgulai custoin to grant such liconaeg, 
The Univcimy of Prcaaburg (g.y.), founded in 
1466-1467, owed its Bpecinl fame to its nstio- 
logical profesaora. By the end of tho sixteenth 
century aatiology began ho lose its lioUl on tho 
learned, but the gifted astronomer, Kepler (5 y.)i 
who died 111 1030, still aclhorcd to the ancient 
belief. It has often been alleged that aatiology 
served to foster ns bronomy . This may have been 
true in the beginning, but astronomy had bccomo 
an independent acieuce 111 tho times of Eratoa- 
thenca and Hipparchus, whose disco verica aro 
brought together in Ptolemy's Almagest^ which 
became the manual of the Arabic and medieval 
aatronoinera In the Sphere of John of Holy- 
wood (d 1262) {q,v.), Ill the Opns Manis of 
Roger 13 aeon and else where, astronomical facts 
aro carefully separated from the atudy of nstrol- 
ogy. We may concludo, therefore, that the 
development of astronomy owed little or noth- 
ing to the bastard scionco of astrology. 

J- H. n. 
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ASTRONOMY, — Aatronomy is tho oldest of 
the sciences! doubtless the verv first phenom- 
ena of nature ever made the auoject of human 
inquiry wore natronomleal phenomena. It is 
probably nob too much to say that a study of tho 
state of oulturc among the most ancient peoples 
involvea principally an investigation of their 
astro nomio acquirements , There must liave 
been a time in tho dim past when every man 
engaged in the teaching profession was instruct- 
ing every one of hia ahuclenta about astionomyj 
— to-day, only an iiifiniteaminl fraction of our 
teachers toaoh this science, and that only to a 
small number of students, 

Tho chaiigG must have been gradual, and tho 
renaon for it is not far to seek. It did not be- 
como operative with universnl efteob until com- 
arativcly recent times, aatronomy ceased to 
0 taught uniyeraally and extensively about the 
date when science began to be primarily utili- 
tarian in motive. At this time also the general 
facta and thcorica of astronomy had been Known 
BO long that it seemed ns though they had 


always been known to every one, ns though 
ehildien were now born with natronomic knowl- 
edge, or would at least acquiro it thcmHclvca 
as they Icani to creep and walk. To a utili- 
tarian ngc astronomy seems a somewliab worn- 
out, uselcaa acieiicc: it haa been relegated to a 
few pages in schoolbooks on geography, pages 
that are doubtless often omitted when the book 
is studied. It is probably a real fact, and an 
interesting one, that tho entire educated public 
was ouco so well versed in astronomy that the 
acieiicc waa ousted from tho curricula of pro- 
fessional tench ora. Children learned it from 
then parents, no doubt, as girls learn cooking 
and other domestie accompli aliments from their 
mothers. 

But the lapse of generations lias seen this 
kind of knowledge pass into the region of the 
forgotten. Probably Ski George Airy was right 
m the remark attributed to him, that not moro 
than one man in a thousand knows that the 
stars rise and sot like the aun and moon A 
learned professor (not of astronomy) once 
asked the writer whether the moon passes 
through the phases of full moonj new moon, 
etc , m all parts of the earth, as it did in the 
region whero ho lived. 

Astronomy formed one of the aubj ecta of s tudy 
included under tho quadnuiwn (g.v,), and was 
usually associated with mathematics. The 
tendency oven beyond the period of the great 
astronomers was to pay more attention to 
tho fanciful and astiologicnl. This was fos- 
tered also by the influcnco of the Arabic and 
Hebrew writers which came through Spain. 
In the universities the subject of astronomy 
was in almost all cases taught by a profcaaoT 
of mathematics. Of the great nabi'oiiomcrs 
Tyoho Brahe lectured at the University of 
Copenhagen in 1674; Galileo Galilei was first 
profesflor of mathematics and astronomy at 
Pisa from 1580 to 1502, but did not meet with 
ao much succcaa ns nt Padua where he lectured 
to crowded classes for twelve years, Kepler was 
attracted to astronomy from theology by an 
opportunity which presentad itaolf of an ap- 
pointment ns lecturer on mathematics and 
aatronomy at Grutz, in 1504, but so httlo popu- 
larity did these subjects enjoy that ho was com- 
pelled to fill up his time by giving instruction in 
other branches. Tho opposition of the Church 
nnd the radical views of the lenders in tho field 
cotiperoted elTec lively to prevent any change in 
the content of astronomy, eo that even as late 
ns tho beginnings of the scventeenLli century 
Ptolemy's Almagest and Thcorica Plaveiaruvi 
continued to be used as o/licinl toxtbooks. 
The eatabllahmcnt of the Savilian ProfcBSorship 
of Aatronomy nt Oxford in 1010 put an end to the 
old system, frequently this office was com- 
bined with that of Royal Astronomer at I be 
Greenwich Observatory Newton's great con- 
tributions at Cambiidge were made as Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics. The chair in aetroii- 
omy niul experimental philosophy at Cam- 
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bridge was not mstibufced until 1704; in 1740 
another chair in astin-nomy and geometry was 
founded. At Glasgow Univeisiby the eliair in 
aatTOiiQmy» together ^Yitll an observatory, wna 
csfcflljhshed in 17G0; at Dublin in 1774, nnci a.t 
Edinburgh in 1786 As a general rule aafcronomi- 
cal studies arc taken up by advanced abudenta 
ill mac hematics and physics At Glasgow the 
Bubjeeb may bo ofTerod foi both oidinary nncl 
honors clcgi'cca Tho newci univcmties have 
nofcJia yet instituted a cpai ate chairs in aHtroii' 
omy; the subject is associated usually with the 
department of physics, 

In Gcimany at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury general courses were ofTcred in the uui- 
vci'sitics in a&fcionomy ns n cultural subject 
At present the subjeot is usunlly associated with 
the professors hips in mathematics. Few of the 
many iiniversitiGa have Ji separate depaitincntiii 
aafcionomy; in several the subject is not ropic- 
sen ted by a professor At ilarburg astron- 
omy la associated with physics. Many of tho 
universibie.s are rurnighed with observaloi’iesj 
which, howBvci, through lack ot rncniis, me not 
BO well equipped as the English and American 

In tho United States the science formed a 
sullject of the college cun'icukim from an early 
date. It ia mentioned in jVeio EnglmuVs i'iisl 
Fruits (1043) aa being studied at Ilaivnrd in the 
third year of tho coiusc, When tho course at 
Harvard was lengthened to fom yeais, nation- 
omy was put into the fourth year, so the Har- 
vard archives in a manuscript dated IdOO refer 
to blie iiac of Gasaendua' InstiiiUio A&trononncaj 
a textbook which had a long vogue and ia 
menbionccl again in the diaiy of President 
Wadsworth (1725-1730) aa being used by tho 
Scinoi Sophistera Dy 1743 tho textbook 
iippcara to be Wafcts^ Astronomy, wliicli la nlao 
mcnLionocl m a letter of Joseph Sliippen, who 
was a abudenfc nt Princeton (1750) In 1760 it 
la voted nb Harvard tliafc the blmnlia of this 
coipoiation be given to the lion James Dowdoin 
foi his geucions donation of an oirery to the 
appar lit 11.5 of Ilorvard College and an expedi- 
tion was sent to Newfoundland lo ohaerve the 
transit of Venus In L78S it wns voted that 
'' Mr. Webber be desired to give the Senior 
Class nftoi Commencement, such a course of 
astionoimcal leetiireH as those of that standing 
have been used to attend in the fall of the year 
for aovoral ycai.s pasb.*^ And in tho same year 
it was voted that " tho Hollis Professor of 
Jlatlicmaticfl, hlinll cairy the four classes for- 
ward by iirivate Icctuies in bhc Mafchcinaticg 
111 the following older , , in conic scctioiia 
aa far aa shall be neec^saiy for thcamderstanding 
of those parts of Natural Philosophy and Astron- 
omy where these Bectiona arc applied; in 
spiieiio Geometry and Trigonomctiy, with the 
application of the sahifcioii of Astronomical 
Problcina, etc. . That it be icconi mended 
to the PiofcRsor, in liia public lectures, which he 
flhall deliver once a week, viz , on Wednesdays 
at two o’clock in the afternoDn, na has been 


customary, to be aa systematic aa may he, and 
to endeavoT to go through a regular conifie on 
the Theory of Naturnl Philosophy and Asbron- 
oniy ill four years. But this systematic pm suit 
shall not prevent the Professor's into resting 
Icctmca upon any important pheiiomcnii tliat 
may turn up, though they may, for a short 
term, in ten up t tho general com so , . Ho 
flliall, under Solar Astronomy, paiticulaiiy 
explain the PrccciJBion of the Equinoxes, the 
nutation of the Eartli'a Axis, and the motion of 
the Apogee, — Under Lunar Astronomy, the 
Moon’s Libralion, and the motion of her ApOECe 
and Nodes; and under aydercal Astronomy, the 
ALcrralioii of Light.'’ In 1701 aalronomy 
wns included among the subjects of examina- 
tion, and ill 1790 Fcrgiison'a Aslronoviy 3s 
mentioned The aubject wna taught by the 
professor oi tutor in mnlhenintiCH niid natuial 
philosophy, and the inathematical astronomy 
was emphasized. The only appnratus uaetl 
wns an orrery. 

The CO III so nt Harvard ig typical ol die other 
univcisibes nt that tune At Ynle naluxal 
philosophy, astronomy, and other parts of 
mntheinaties " weie taught in the third year 
ill tho days of Rector l\'illiain8 In 1771 ;i 
prafcsdursliip of matlicnnalics and imtuinl 
philosophy was established, aiul it is stated 
by his fion that Br Dwight earned hla 
mathematical class na far na any of them 
could go in PrincijJin of Newton ” In addi- 
tion to Gnsaondiia’ Asfrononii/ the textbooks of 
Nchcimah Strong (Astro no iny /mprored) and of 
Benjamin ^larbin (Philosop/iia Bnlamnctt, a 
New and Comp}ehcnswe Sijstem oj ihc New- 
loninii Philosophy, Aslronemy, Geography m(h 
notes) In the advertisement of Kuig'i College 
(now Columbia UiiiverBity) it is meiiLioncd thnt 
'■ it la the design of the College to inaLiiict and 
perfect youth in , . the knowledge of all 
nature lu the Ilcavens above ua and in the 
Air. " (1751 ) And in 1755 the Laws and 
Ordeia include matliciiialics and matliematicn) 
and experimental philosophy . In 1781 iIidtc was 
nppomted a PiDfcsfaDV of Natural Philosopiiy 
and Astronomy, who in 1789 lectured once a 
day on a^itronomy At Princeton astionomy 
was evidently taugnt in 1750 with the aid of 
textbooks (MarLiii'a and Watt's) and an oiiciy 
conn true ted by David IliUcuhoiise, who himself 
had one of the earliest private observatoiica in 
America, 

Astronomy continued to be the ailjunct of the 
profcs'jor of inathematica orimtiirnl philosopliy 
or both until tlie last century. A profossoi of 
nattonomy appcaia to have teen appohitcd at 
Harvard in 1825. Observatory work was a 
matt or of slow development, Lack of fiinda and 
opposition from those who did not understand 
the needs of such an institution or Bii8|iccted its 
uses prevented any progress in the eighteciUh 
century An attempt was made at Harvard 
in 1816 throiiRli John Fanai, Hollis Profesaor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy^ 
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ftiid Nflth[viiiel Bowdifcoh to eatabliBh an obser- 
vatory, but no more advnncG was made than to 
flecure sketches for it. In 1823 John Qiiinoy 
Adama i ate rested hiinaclf in the matter, and 
made an oiler of Rnanoial help, if subacriptiona 
could ho raised. But thia nt tempt alao failed. 
In 1839 WilUam Cranch Bond was appointed 
aatronomical observer, Bond brought Iiia ap- 
paratus to Cambridge and was temporarily 
focatocl there In 1843 interest wag nrouacd in 
aalTDiiomy by iLTemaTkable comofc; Iho ocoaaion 
was seized by Professor Benjamin Peirce to raiao 
flubsoriptiona for an obaei vatory, which wna 
finally erected and opened in 1847. In 1832 
Yale had erceteil a teleecopc- on tlua bower oE one 
of her buildiagg In 1837 Profess oi Albert 
Hopkins had completed nn obaervatory at 
Williams College, the first m tliie country of 
a permanent kind. Hopkma waa one of tho 
earliest teaohera of aatronoinv to use tho 
observaboi'y in connection with hifl leotiirca. 
In 1838 an observatorv was established at tho 
Central High School m Philadelphia. At 
Princeton the first observatory, tho Hals ted 
Observatory, was not ealabliahed until 1872, 
followed in 1878 by an observatory of instruc- 
tion, 

But the obsorvatorics which wero erected at 
the colleges were mainly, with few exceptions, 
for the nae of praetioal natronomers. Tims 
that at Harvard became the sent of the Ameri- 
can Nautical Almanac . It was only gradually 
tliat the importance of laboratory work in aa- 
trorvomy became cstoblishcd as a principle of 
instruction, and observatory woik, which for n 
long time wag given merely as a favor of tho 
practical astronomer, was recognized as m 
essential training, 

Astronomy la taught to-day to a similar 
extent in all eivihicd cDvmlrics; as lollows; 
(1) brief attention in elementary gcogrnphy 
classes; (2) clasgei in a few high schools 
and similar institutions, (3) elementary or in- 
tioductory covitsgs in eollcgea; (4) advanced 
or graduate coursca in universities 

A few woida may ho said about these varioua 
aourcca of astronomic instruction. In the first 
place, it is probably liopelesa to expect much 
from elementary school woik, because any 
cllorb to give more attention to school natron- 
omy would surely be branded as anon-utilitarian 
fad Moreover, lb is questionable whether aneli 
an eflorb would be justifiable, for. after all, 
astronomy as a atudy has its beat Jisoiplinary 
effect upon some what maturcr minds Itshould 
be found rather in the latter part of the high 
school course, or in the col lego. 

College and hijgh school coin sea in elementary 
astronomy consist of the so-called descriptive 
aafcronoTny, It is in this part of the general 
cduoatiorial curriculum that astronomy ns a 
study has itg proper place, not merely to relievo 
Ignorance by conveying to the student a few 
facta about the heavenly bodies; but because 
this ficicncD has so parbioularly high a value 


in training tho mind. There is no other branch 
of human knowledge posacasmg a aubjoot 
matter so well adapted to produce the habit of 
accurate thinking Astronomy owes its real 
proQtniiioncD in this icspcct tO the intricacy 
of the problems it preaents, to tho extraoidinavy 
pieoiaion of which thoii Bolutiona admit, nnd 
to the appeal it makes to the imagination by 
reason of the vast volumes and areas included 
within the acopo of its problems Events occur 
withm a drop oE water as mtritate as any m tho 
solar ays torn, they occur doubtless oven within 
n single atom, mere clement in n eonstituent 
molecule of that water, but foi educatioiinl 
purpoaca tho study of those atomic mtncaciea 
18 surely incomparably inferior to tho vaster 
gyiations of our sun niicl planets 
But nob withstanding the above facta, which 
are sufTicieiLtly obvious, tho science of nstron- 
omy is tnught to-day to nn insignificant frac- 
tion only of the Hludeiit nmiy attending our 
colleges, Everywhere it is an elective subject, 
and it is not elected by many students This 
undesirable state would douliblcas soon cease 
to exist if teachers would avoid two errors 
mho which they have sliowu a surprising 
tendency to full. The first is an cflorfc to 
dcvoLc albogotlicr too much time nnd ntteii- 
tion to the very latest diacoveiics; the gccoiid 
is an undue use of tho stcrcopticon m the hope 
of making tlio subject more interesting. The 
proper way to plan an elementary qoiiise in 
astronomy is to imagine tho students looking 
about them at the heavens above nnd the 
earth beneath, and to give them eiinplc but 
complete explanations of the phenomena that 
unfold theingelyca there befoic tlicir eyca. 
These explanations should be made by tho 
teachoi verbally with tlic assistance of black- 
board dingraiub and borne textbook Tending 
by the student. The magic lantern should be 
used sparingly and occnsioimlly to illustrate by 
pliotogrnplis the appear auco of the heavenly 
bodies aa ahowa by gicut telescopes. Frc- 
qucnbly the professor should meet the class 
personally at the observntoiy in small sections 
to emphasize the regular classroom work by 
informnL explamtioug and questionLUgs. A 
large quantity of obsei vntioiial work is not ns 
important as the sectional meetings just men- 
tioned But the observatory mee tings should 
he held regularly, iricapectiYB of wcathei, 
because the explanatory questioning should be 
considered the essential thing, and not “naturc- 
sbudy " through the telescope. 

Having thus discussed briefiy tho subject of 
elcmontmy astronomy, it rcmainsi to touch 
upon advanced or graduate courses in thia 
science These are everywhere attended by 
very few stuclontg. Probably moat candidates 
for tho advanced university degree of Ph.D. 
intend to be teachers, and tliey naturally desire 
to study subjects of which the elements are 
widely taught, and in whi ch there is therefore 
a good opportunity to seoure a position All 
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high sclioola and collcgeg havo professors of 
mathematics and phyaics, only tlio large insti- 
tiitiona maintain separate profcssoi ships of 
nsfcronomy. Thcicforc gi’aclufttc aUidcnta who 
have an inclination for exact science take 
tlicir advanced work in mathcmatica and 
physics; not infrequently they find advisable 
a third couisc in the Instory or theory of cdiicn-* 
tion, The ancient and most honorable subject 
of celestial mcchanica, always cxlolicd as the 
bmnch of learning in which havo been achioved 
tliD liiglirsL hiiiinplia of the Jiiimnn intellect, is 
now neglected almost totally by graduate stu- 
dents. It does not appear that blame attaches 
to any one for tliia state of alTniifci, aa la the case 
in the neglect of elementary insiiuctioii The 
trend of events has brought this rcavilt irresist- 
ibly, as it baa many other results unforeseen u 
gciiciatioii 01 two in the past 

In addition to the very adviinccd^ couiseg, 
leading to the PJi D degree, most univeisitica 
in Europe and Anicncn offer nlao ccitfiiii iiitci- 
mediatc couises, which arc attended each year 
by a very few sbudentg in the large institutions 
One of thcac coiirsoa is always pj neb) cab Stu- 
dents arc insbriictccl in the use of the sextant, 
transit, and othci natronomical instruments; 
they make then own obgorvaliona mid cairy 
out the lie cess avy cnlculationa under direction. 
The other soincwimb advanced courao usually 
deals with coincb orbit calculations; it is more 
or leys inti 0 dll ctory to cclcatial mechanics, 
and seldom has moic than two ox Unce s til- 
de iita Fjiuilly, one or two iinivci'sitiea o/Ter 
practical eouiaca m asUophysics, the work 
being done iii the observatories, and requir- 
ing cxbicmcly elaborate and costly inslru- 
menln! cquipniont. 

On the whole, we may sum up the present 
cdiicaliniial outlook in astronomy quite op ti- 
ling tic ally. Ovoi 1 nails ten ce upon labornLoiy 
work will cease, mid will be icpiaccd by study 
in science i\s a part of modern eiilbuic When 
that occurs, astronomy will come into its own 
again, .so far as elementary instruction is con- 
cerned. This will benefit both the teacher and 
tho student; both will he bettor incji because 
of it Tlie iiiimadiatc futnie of advanced 
instriiotion cannot be foreseen; it will depond 
on the iinpcbiia and diioction given to human 
thouglil: b}' tIio 5 c few mrn of genius who sliaJ] 
live duiing the next gciioialion, II J. 
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ASYMBOLU, or ASYMBOLY — The loss 
of the ability to understand signa of apecch, and 
to commuiiiaate one's ideas Ly words or gca- 
turcs. Sometimes used aa a Bynonym of 
aphasia fo.u). 

Reference j — 

Reich, AByniboUo ala Sfcftrung dcr Tlcproduklion. 

ISerl Kiln, JVaehenficFir.t Vol 1009, p J31. 

ATAVISM — The clmractcriatica of an indi- 
vidual arc very frequently due to inheritance 
which mugt be traced back of the immefliatc 
parents bo an earlier nnecabor Thia icveraion 
to an earlier gonciation la known aa ataviani 
A complicated law of mhciitanco waa worked 
out by Mendel In accoi dance with this law 
every accond genciation rcscmblca tho grnnei- 
piircnta in a certain definite ratio. The iiitei- 
mediate geiierntioiia, that is, the paronta of the 
individual under conaiderntion, may cxhihib 
a combinatian of the characteristics which 
appear in puic form in tho last generation and 
ill the grandparent. One interesting caac of 
atavism appeals in the fact that color-blmd- 
nesa ia likely to be tranami tted througJi a 
female who dues nob heiaclf evliibib the chni- 
actcnatic A boy may thus rcfaemble hi a grand- 
father in being coloi -blind, though the motlici 
docs not exhibit tlic irnit The extent Lo which 
atavfain appeals in liiiman bcinga Ima been a 
flub] cot of inquiiy. The rcaults of such iiivc‘ 3 - 
tigations have, however, never furnished any 
large giounda for educational conclusions. 

C. H. J. 

ATAXIA. — A deficiency or an absence of 
the ability to courdiimto movements. The 
term ia applied to defects of niovement of the 
body aa a whole or to those of any of ita parts, 
and at tunes is lined as the name of the disease 
that produces the condition 

When a movement is to be performed, cITot- 
ent nervous iinpulacH are sent from the cella in 
the anterior horn of the spinal cord (which 
cells may have been activated by imp likes 
from higher cells, e.g. those in the ccicbral 
cortex), and there icsulfc contmclioii 0/ cerlain 
muse lea and relaxation of others Accompany- 
ing the movement thcic ia n Btimulnbion of the 
afTcient end organa in the moving fcis.siioa The 
alTcicnt nervous inipulsca that are originated 
by the movement go to the spinal coid and 
thence nt tiinoa to the ccrcLeUiim and to the 
cerebrum. Tlicse impulses arise from the end 
organs in tho akin, the joiiita, tlic tendons, the 
muscles, and, possibly, the bones. 

Somehow na the result of the sequence of 
efferent and nlTcrciit impiilsca a nervous asao- 
cmtion 18 formed which in anbsequent move- 
ments oxorts an jnduonce on the ^ cllerent 
iiTipiilsc, In otiicr words, a control I a estab- 
lished, ancL it is found that movemorta winch 
at first arc of a gross and to some extent of 
an indi'icnininabc eliarnctcr become finer, more 
settled, and more iiccuTiitcly adjuated to the 
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desired end To charactorizo the later stagea 
of musouinr education and control tlio term 
"coordination ” la uacdj while the moveinenta 
in whioh the control la lacking oi defeotivo 
are callGd incodrdinate or ataxic. 

Since it la nGCoeaary that there be an educa- 
tion in movement, and aince it ia known that tlio 
accuracy of movement depends upon certain 
Bcnsory factors (at times of the nivtuTe of rep- 
rcaentation), it foliows that there _mny bo all 
grades of coordmatian or incoordination de- 
pending upon tho sensory gapabilitics and upon 
the amount of the education. It also ia easily 
understood that incoordination or ntaxia la 
natural when a movement has been performed 
only a few times and when the aenaory cle- 
menta aro impaired. 

To moat readers it ia unnccesanry to point out 
the ataxic condition in young children, which at 
birth IS ELimoat compltcte, and >Yhich pevaista fov 
many of the moat important human activities 
even for three or four yenva. In this connec- 
tion two kinds of coordinated movements need 
blit be mentioned’ walking and vocal speech, 
In other aotivitica a normal incoordination or 
ataxia may be noted oven in adiilta. Tho 
Tender need but call to mind or observe tho 
awkward and useless motions of moat men 
when they sew; the badly directed, peculiar 
movements of a woman when she throws a 
boh; tho clumsy, nnakilKul activity of tho 
adult IciLTiiing to dancoj and the laborioua 
movements of one learning to swim _ If tho 
education process begins too Into m life, cer- 
tain movemonta may nover become ao well 
codrdinated that the activity la easily and well 
performed 

The ability to cQdrdinato luovcmcnta appoara 
to have n direct relation with the ability of tho 
lower editors (i e those below tho cerebral 
cortex) to assumo control of thoso inovemonts, 
but the condition of ataxia may ho tho result 
of injury, diacnae, or dcatnicbion of any part of 
the afferent aystein that la used in coordination 
It ia known that Icaiona or fiinotionnl nlteia- 
tiona of tlio peripheral norvea, of tho apinnl 
cord nnd medulla oblongata, of the ccrobclliim 
and of the cerebrum may produce ataxin, 
provided the appropriate ailctent dements aro 
involved, 

A common ataxic cxpoiicnce, duo to a func- 
tional clcTangemcnt, is fchnt experienced m tho 
leg when that member " goes to sleep.'* Tho 
condition peraiata for only a ahorb time, bub, 
with tho exception of cramp or of pnrjESthcaia 
(peculiar subjective sensations of tingling and 
heaviness), ia characteristic of moat ataxic 
stcitea. If cramp la not present, nil kinds of 
movement aro pogsiblc; the individual may 
atniicl or walk or even daxiCG, but these movG- 
menta are awkward, nnd both objectively and eub- 
I ectivcly npparon tly uncontrolled The I eg may 
bedrnggeef, the foot may be lifted too high or put 
down too loTcihly, In suoh n condition the 
spinal cord or tlio brain or both do nob receive 


the proper afferent impiilaea, nnd the individual 
or hia biain or hia spinal coid does not become 
nwaic of the position of tho limb 
Alcoholic liquors proclucp an ataxia when 
taken in sumcicnt quantities. There ia q. 
staggering gait, a stumbling and hesitating 
speech, fumbling of the hands, nnd a dilliculty 
in the performance of all movements requiring 
fine RdjuBtmoiit In such a. couditlon seuaory 
dcficiDiieica can bo demonatrnted^ and, when 
the amount of the invested nlcoliol la very large, 
a complete niucabhesia may result, 

The away of tho bodv, the stagger, the alow, 
hesitating, slurniig, and jumbled speech of the 
drunkard arc paiallclcd by similar states due 
to organic nervous disease not traccalile to 
alcohol. ^ These symptoms arc found in locomo- 
tor ataxia {tabes dorsalis) In this disease thore 
IS n degeneration or destruction of tho poslciior 
noTVB roots and columns of the spuml coitV, and 
tho afferent impulses that normally traverse 
tlicac pa tha cannot rcaclilheii respective cciitci a 
A aimilar combination oocuis in the diseases 
known ns oomblncd sclerosis” and " Fricd- 
rcich'a ataxia,” although in both diseases there 
may bo involved the efferenb paths as well aa 
tlio nficront. Some cases have been observed 
in which ataxia is due to defective dovelopincnt 
of bliQ corcbelhnni and disease of this organ 
in adulta produces a similar condition, usually 
nDticDublo only when the indivuliinl Ib in 
the upright position It may also bo men- 
tioned that inflainination of and liemorrimge 
into the internal car produce a ataggcring gait. 
Associated with vertigo All tho symptoiiia in 
these organic diseases may be simiilateil in 
ncurnsthcnia (9.11.) and hysteria (j/.ii ), Loco- 
motor itaKia and comhined aclerasia aie ahuoat 
excl naively diseases of adult lifo, while Fried- 
Tcieh^s ataxia and the ataxia of Mario (due to 
defective development of tho cerebellum) nro 
Dongenifcal. Tho ataxias due to internal and 
middle ear diseases and those associated with 
noiirasthoma and hyaterin may nr iso at any ago. 

Most, but not all, of the ataxias are chionic 
and incurable Those associated with ncuraa- 
thciiia nnd hyatcrin give way to normal coor- 
dination under appropriate treatment for thc.so 
diacDLSca, vflule the ataxias of or game ariEiu 
may be ameliorated by appropriate measures, 
largely of an educational cliaractcr. In many 
of the 01 game ataxias associations other than 
those between tho normal after enb (i.c. from 
skin, musclca, joints, tendons, and bones) and 
efTerciit imp ids es may be formed, and the 
individual obtain or regain a degree or coordina- 
tion eatisfactory for tho most important pur- 
poses of life. For the treatment of locomotor 
ataxia Fracnkcl has devised a system of train- 
ing wlueh lias produced apparently wonderful 
results The system depends upon the piinci- 
plc of the substitution of other afferent impulses 
for those normally employed in the oobidma- 
tioTi of movement, Tho moat important eub- 
atibution is that of visual and motor impulses 
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from the eyes foi the normal afferenb impulses 
fioin the lega In other cases in which ataxia 
IS nob associated with paralyaig or ofchci motor 
defect such a course of training la efficacious 
A few woi ds may be added about the popidar 
miaconccption of nn exclusivo connection be- 
tween paralysia and the ability to perform 
actions. In locomotor nta\ia, in cerebellar 
ataxittj and in the early stages of Fnedieich'a 
ataxia no true pnralysia la preaent, but thero 
is an apparent inability to move the liinba 
properly This inability, as has been CKplained 
above, is entirely due to the lack of association 
between the afferent and efferent elements 
An example from Bchool life may help to make 
this fact remembered A teacher of a Xqwqv 
grade called the writer's attention to a boy in 
her class, whose apparent inability to stand in 
line, to perform simple gymnastic movements 
wlicn he was shown them, etc., had caused her 
to bo censured by one of the superviaora, The 
supervisor would not believe the boy was ab- 
normal m this direction, for there was no paral- 
ysis and no defect of vision or of hearing A 
brief examination, suggested by the tcachci'a 
report, flliowed that the boy had a defective 
position sensG, thirb with hia eyes closed ho 
could not touch his nose, did not know tho 
position in which liia logs were placed, and waa 
ataxic from absence or defect of tho normal 
afferent movement impiilscs. Such a boy can 
be trained to walk, to stand, and to perform all 
other important coordinate actions, but only 
when there is on the part of the teacher and the 
parents nu appreciation of the reason foi the 
defcob; and when appropriatoy not tho usual, 
methods aro employed, S. I. F, 
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ATELIER — Sec Aut Sciioolh; Ancm- 
TECTUHAL Education, 

ATHANASIUS, ST — Born in Alexandria in 
297. Nothingiaknowiiof hiscarlylifcj but about 
313, when he was 10 years of npe, Alexander, 
hia predecessor in the bishopric of Alexan- 
dria, made him his pupil and private secretary. 
Thereafter he devoted IiimHcIf to the Christian 
ministry. His education was probably gained 
in hi8 native city, at the muaciun, where he 
would have learned grammar, logic, and rhetoric. 
In tho Chriatinn catechetical school ho would 
have been carefully trained in the philosophy 
of Christianity, However, these details may 


bo unccitam; but it is clear, from his own 
writings, that his mind wna well disciplined, and 
that he possessed a oharactei chastened by 
nscoticism, while his intimacy witli the famous 
recluse, Anthony, served to develop m him 
faith and courage of a high order. His intel- 
lectual career is intimately associated with the 
contiovcraics of hia age, chiefly the movement 
which centered about the ciystallization of the 
Catholic dogma of the Trinity, m which he 
inaintaincd the uUrndogmntiD views enun- 
ciated at the Council of Nicea (325) He may 
also bo said to have laid the foundation of that 
movement winch later resulted in the liarden- 
mg of tradition under the AuguBfcinian influence, 
which piactically dominated the intcllccbunl 
life of the Church during the mcdioval period, 
and excited such a profound influence on tlio 
education of that and succeeding times, Tlio 
history of these conti overflies properly belongs 
to histOTicnl theology, and need nob detain us 
here Hia friend, Uregory of Nazinnzua, dc- 
ficribca this famous controversialist as small of 
etnturCj bub hia face was as the face of an 
angel.'' Though engaged in the bitterest 
contests, resisting false charges, suffering in 
banishment, he seems to have been a kindly 
man, pleasant in convcraation and in temper, 
effective both m HTgumcnt and in action. As 
n teacher he was directed by the dcBiTc to be of 
Bcrvico to nil classes of minda, to which ho Bcema 
to have adapted himself with success Hia 
long and Bomewhat unprofitable career came 
to a close in 373 Hia works include the two 
essays, Contra Oentes, De Jncarnalionc Ve\h, 
tho so-called Festal XcHcrs, and hia Apologia j 
in none of which is a consistent pcdogogical 
doctrine revealed. His Bignificnncc for gcncrai 
education, therefore, is amall, and lies chiefly, 
as already stated, in his defense of tho orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity and its relation to the 
nature and extent of liuniDii knowledge It 
BDoms certain that the views of Athanasius 
indicate a departure from those held by tho 
early Church, 

The works of AtlmnaBiiifi arc included in Iho 
Library of Chinch Fathers (Oxford, 1043) 

Mbhlcr's Alhanasms (1827), Farrar, Lives 
of the Fatherif Vol I, pp. 360-425 (New York, 
1880). See also the works of Dorncr and 
Sohlcicrmacher, H. D. 

ATHELHARD. — See Adeuiard, 

ATHENAGORAS — Christian philoaoplicr 
born at Atlicna in the second century a.d , 
exactly when it is not known. Nothing reliable 
is known of his early life and training, except 
that ho was a Christian and wrote iiis chief 
work, tho Apology, which was addressed bo the 
Emperor Marcus Aurclma, about 170 or 177 a.d 
Hg was a jjowerful thinker and great teacher, 
and there ia some evidence that ho was, at 
least for a time, tho head of tho famous oate- 
chcticnl Hohool at Alexandria, and probably 
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tha tcjiclier of Cleincnt (g.y), ita jlluatnous tion and eatabliahment under Eovermnonbal 
leader (160-220) Aa such ho nabumlly claima coatrol, m tjic second century a.d.. of instruc- 
Bome attention in tlio hiatory of ediicnfcionnl tion in two difierent branches of study — philoa- 
theory and praotico II\a pmloBophicivl doc^ ophy und rhetoric. Both of these had been 
trine la pi ofoundly tinged with Plnfconiam and given nn ncademiG standing in the fifth ccntiiiy 
doca not show complete mdcpcndencc, yet he u c , or soon aCter^ na a result of the impulse 
IS one of the moab attractive ^vriters of the given to Htudy by Socrates and the Sophists, 
period of the Apologistflj and did much, in hia Philosophy found a home m the four great 
offico as a bencher, to orienb the wcabeni mind pchoola of philosophy, tha Academic, the Peri- 
ill the spirit of bhe idealistic faith by showing patetio, tho Stoic, and the Epicurean, while 
the various points of contact between Platon- rhetoric, or oratory, was developed into an 

ism and Christianity. Easeiitially nn eclectm art, ana made one of the studies of tho Gre- 

and reconQilor, like oLhera of tins school, ho oian youth, by lao crates in the fouith cen- 
Tnnintamcd the free union of faith and knowl- toy n c. Into this lugliDT odu cation of tVie 
edge, resisting the ultra-dogmatic view, and fourth and third centuries n c. there became 
attracted many pupils by the agreGable com- dovetailed tho ephcbic college ^ This was a 
bination of the Hellenistic and CTiiistinn views sort of military noadomy, in which originally 
and by the beauty of lua presentation. Quite nil native male Athenians, on coming of nge, 
naturally, hoWQvcr, the theological inborcsb were obliged to enroll tliemgolvea for a period of 
over tops all the others. Henoe Ins importance two years Later, that is^ from the end of bhe 

for technical educational tlicoiy and prac- second century d c., foreigners were also acl- 

ticG ia small. Perhaps hia doctrine of knowl- mltted, Gradually it becamo the custom for the 

edge bears tho closest leiation to pedagogy, members of the school to attend, in a body and 
and doaervea attention for its ironic tendency, under the leadership of their director, the Icc- 
He maintained that tlie or divine mtel- turos of the philosophers, rhetoricians, and 

ligonce, was, equally for the Hellenic poets and "grammarians," Still later the intellectual 
nhiloaophcrs aS for tha inspired wcit&ra of the Btudicatookpraccdeiice oC thalftllitarv training, 
Scriptures, tho source of the perfect clearness and m the end the latter bee amo wholly Bccond- 
and certainty of knowledge; that divine truth ary to tho former or was allowed to lapse alto- 
was the reauU, nob of tho excogitations of the gcthei. Por the period of the TJmvcrsity proper, 

mind, but of revelation, vouchsafed to the that is. from the second century a.d. onward, 

thinker by tho Holy Spirit speaking through tho oplichio collcgo has no sigiiiricaaco in Llio 

the Logos In general, rationality is the ac- history of the higher c ducat ion 

tivo force ivipyiwi) in all created things Erom tho fourth century b c . to the second 

awd Kuada, aad amauato from QoA, pomft ocatoy a.o ^ihiloBophioal a.’o.diUatQi leal schools 

forth fiotn him and returning to him like a ilouriahed side by side at Atiiena as private 

ray of the sun, Hia pedagogical doc trine, institutions, and students fioeked to them 

though not defined in so many wolds, may thus from marw parts of tho Gieok and Roman 
be summarized under these two heads. (1) worlds From time to time during the latter 
knowledge and faith nre indissolubly connected part of this period certain privileges were 
JO tho process of education, (2) the aubatanco panted to teachers, individually or as a class, 
of teaching ifl tho truth rovcalcd by tho divine but no attempt was made to give them an 
Bpuit to tho Boul, CMid ig a gradual revolation, olRoial BtaudiiiB uutil the time of Antomnua 
culminating in Gliriatianity H. H. Pius Antoninus is said to have granted 

Heferencea:— honors and salaries to rhetoricians and pjiilos- 

Tlio works of AlkcnagoTDB havo been coilcatcd and opliers throughout tllB proVinCCS TllC llOnorfl 
translated in tho Ante-iViccwe Zubrar//, consisted foi the moat part of exemption from 

CLAniasB, Th. A. Us Ath, Fita, Senptia el JDocirjna, tttxca and immunity from public duties, many 
(Ley doe, IBID.) which duties required the expenditure of 

ATHENS COLLEGE, ATHENS, ALA. — much time and money These honors were to 
An instHution for the education of young granted only alter formal vote of the local 

women founded by the Tennesfiee Conference council and enrollment of the beneficiarv in the 

in 1842 and transferred to the North Alabama oflicial hsb of bencficiarios Tho chair of 
Conferoiico in 1870 Students aro admitted rhetoric cabablifllied at Atliona by Antoninus 
at the age of 16, and for the degree courses tlie was called the "political” chair, but whether 

TQquirGmcnta are appraxunatcly Bpomta of high by this was meant a municipal olmir, a 

School work Classical, scientific, and normal choir endowed by the municipality, or a chair 
certificate courses are offered. Preparatory, of political, as distinguished from sophistical, 
fine arts, and commercial departments are oratory, ia not certain, The salary of this chair 
maintained. There is a faculty of 16 pro- wos one talent (S1080) Possibly a chair of 
fcaaora and inatruchors. Mary Norman Moore "grammar" and n chnir or chairs of philosophy 
ifl tho president. also were endowed at Athena by this emperor. 

The work begun by Antoninus Piua waa eon- 
ATHENS, THE UNIVERSITY OF — The tinned by Marcus AuTeUua (g.u). Marcus es- 
University of Athena was due to tho orgnniza- tnbliahcd at Athona a second chair of rhetoric, 
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oftllccl Ulo '' sQphiBtic[il ” oh air, aa well as two 
cliaiis in each of the foiiraohools of philoaophy 
The aalftry of each of these chaira waa 10,000 
drachmae (SI 800), which was to bo paid from 
the imperial funds Marcus assigned to the 
venerable flophiat, Hcrodca AtLicua, the duty 
of innking the appointments, after examina- 
tion, to the philosophical cliaira, while he 
resolved to Inmaelf the pnvilego of filling the 
chair of aophiatry. This arrangomont, so far as 
concern 1 the aophiabical chair, contimicd up to 
tho micIflJe of the third century. With tJio 
philosophical chairs the case was othcrwiao. 
Her odea died nhoiifc 179 After hia death the 
duty of examining the candidates and making 
the appointmeiita in this department wag as- 
aigned to a " board of electors/* the consbitutioii 
of which is not certain j they arc cnllcd by Lucian 
/ the best, the oldest, tind the wisest of those 
in the city/* and it has been thought that 
they wove merahers of the local council or the 
Areopagus. The holder of the sophistical clmir 
ranked in dignity above the other professors. 

It is evident that Marcus aimed to make of 
Athens a real univcraity center. The measures 
ho took m furtherance of this mm werethoiough- 
going and extensive Loss of independence on 
the part of the achools, and greater oyerdjghfc 
and control of the schools on the part of the 
emperor marked the changes that he introduced, 
The rhetorical, or sopliisticalj instruction thus 
officially established at Athens and elsewhere 
by Antoninus Piua and Marcus Autclms 
claimed to prepare young men for piofcssionnl 
and oflioiid life (a cJaiin that the pJiiJosopiucal 
schools also had originally made). The train- 
ing that wns provided was literary and human- 
istic. The ^‘grammarian'* (a term of much 
broader import than the term aa used m Eng- 
hah) introduced the pupil to the language, 
libeTature, and life of the Greek race: the 
sophist, whose course followed that ol the 
" grammarian,** trained him to individual ef- 
fort in the use of language and argument, 

Through the second century and until about 
the middle of tho third century the University 
of Athena prospeiod uninterruptedly Some 
of the distinguished men who taught there 
during this period were Herodcs Attious, 
Theodotus. Lollianus, Pliihsciia, and Adrian, 
Early in the second half of the third century, 
owing to the inroads of the Gothic tribes from 
the north, the whole mechanism of the Univor- 
aifcy fell into disarrangement. With the ad- 
vent of new conditions, however, under Dio- 
cletian and Constantine, the University entered. 
In So me what altered form, upon another period 
of prosperity. The various schools of philos- 
ophy j With the exception of tho Academio 
school, had by this time passed out of oxiat- 
once, but sophistry flourished no less gloriously 
than before, Distinguished aopliists at Athens 
in the fourth ooiitury were Promreaiua, Jullao, 
Himeriiia, and Hophajatioii. 

The Dumber of official sophists at Athena in 


the fourth century is uncertain, but there were 
at least three, and there may have been more 
Besides tho regularly appointed teachers, there 
were many others of various grades wlio held 
no oflicial appointment, mid who depended for 
their income solely on tho fees of their atudciita. 
The local council was at this time the appoint- 
ing power, subject, however, to the direction, 
which was not always or perhaps even generally 
exercised, of the proconsul and the emperor 
Candidates must be of good moral charactei and 
joficjcncy in the subject of then profession, 
omc times, notably on occasion of the ap- 
pointment of the Head of tho rhetorical 
school, a rhetorical contest was instituted 
among the varioiia Candida tea, for the purpose 
of determining which candidate could nsserb 
the best claim to the position, 

The catabliahmont by Constantine of Chris- 
tianity as the court religion contained the germs 
of serious consccjucncea for Athena, and it was 
this that contributed in largest inciisuro to 
the fall of the Univeraiby. Tho ancient culture 
and the ancient rcUgion were so closely united 
that the two were generally considered insep- 
arable, and the fall of tho one meant tlio ulti- 
mate fall of the otlicr The fifth century is 
marked by tho gradual decline of tlio study 
of oratory anti the giowth of the Neo-Platonio 
school at Athens Nco- Platonism at this 
time represented nearly all the philoaophy of 
the age. It pretended to be simply a develop- 
ment of the Ideas contained in the writings of 
Plato, but lb really embodied doctrines of 
other schools/ os the Aristotelian and the Stoic, 
and finally assumed the charaetev of n rohgion 
tinged ^vibh Eastern mysticism, Tlie Neo- 
Platonio school at Athena enjoyed tho^ en- 
dowment of the Academy, of which it claimed 
to bo the Icgitiinate succcssar, To it flocked 
the most of those wlio were philosophicnlly 
or spiritually inclined, but were out of sym- 
pathy with the new religion Tho deathblow 
to the ancient instruction came in a loscript of 
Justinmn of tho year 629, forliiddmg the teach- 
ing of all philoaophy and the expounding of 
the law at Athens All grants of piibho funds 
made by previous emperors in tho interests of 
learning wore wthdrawn, and tho endowment 
of the philosophical school at Athens waa coii- 
fiseated. 

The University of Athens, in common witli 
most other Greek univerflities, wns of the nature 
of a voluntary congregation of profess ora and 
students, without governing or examining 
board. The various streams of education met 
either in the local council or in tiis emperor, 
but no attemiit was made hy either of these to 
regulate tlio kind or the amount of ina tructioii. 
Athens was the chief center of sophisLicnl 
study in ancient times. The hiatory and as- 
Bocintiona of the city oxerciscd a powerful in- 
fluence over the imnginaliona of men through- 
out antiquity, and Htudenta flocked thither 
from all parts of the Eastern world. Many of 
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the diatmctivo features of Greek university life 
existed llierc m tUeir moat pronounced form 

J "W. H. W. 

Soo GriBBcE, Education in; IJNiVBiiHiTiEa 

ReferencBd : — 

Capes. W W l/yuctrBify Li/e in ji>i.cicni .AlFioia, 

(London, 1B77 ) 

Waldbn, J W II Tho UtiivcfaiiicB of Ai\c\eni Qreece 

(New York, IDOO,) 

ATHLETICS, EDUCATIOKAL. — Forms of 
phyaicEil exeiciaea including individual and 
tcft-m track and field athletic^ and all 

contests of phybicftl strength and skill for 
personal pleasure or iiidividiml or social lionora, 
winch arc caTru^d on iii connection with educa- 
tional work, and at least ostensibly for educa- 
tional ends, All youth mall tribes and nil nations 
naturally enter into phyaieal contests of some 
chutacterj especially nmning, leaping, WTcathng, 
throwing^ etc, Theso contests develop in 
widely d liferent forms, and are transmitted by 
tradition, thus ciitering mto the oustoma of the 
people Social thinkers recognize certain educa- 
tional values in these contests and encourage 
thorn, Hiatorically this tendency developed to 
its greatest perfection among bho Ancient 
Greeks. In England athletics, like gymnaatica 
in Germany and Sweden, arc a well-recognized 
pha^e of the general edueatiou of youth. Tho 
movement in the United States, educationally 
and aocinliy. is of national jmportancQ, 

During the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade of the twentieth, 
a nation-wido dovclopmont and organiKatiou 
of athletics among youth took place Every 
inatitution CBnlercd m the life of youth, either 
by compulsion or ohoico nSBumed flome degree 
of leadership m athlctica. The older move- 
ment in athletic clubs niid oapccially in collegca 
bcoame more intensive with growing faculty 
control in the latter Tho Young Men^a Chria- 
Linn AaaociatioiiB put greater cmphasia on 
physical work and organized the Athictio 
League of North Amonen, Development in 
high schools became pracfcicnlly iinivergal. 
ay tended to elementary schools, and galnecl 
an added power tiirougli the organization of 
public school athletic leagues The playground 
enmpaign, with its athletics for the ** older chiN 
dreii," bcccimc a national isaiio. Finally, social 
settlements, Sunday sehools, and boys' clubs 
began the organization of athletic nctivitiea, 
and particularly m largo cities the formation of 
athictio leagues. This general development 
caino partly from tho natural inclinations of 
youth and partly from the deliberate planning 
of adults interested in bhe educational and social 
welfare of youth. 

While the values of athletic activities among 
youth inay bo Tecogiiizcd, certain diffioiiltica 
111 securing these values for large numbers, and 
certain tendencies to evil, are also recognized 
by uduciitora. FurtherniQto, there is a tend- 
cnoy for athletics to be totally transformed 


in dial ac ter, as tliey develop Under certain 
social conditions best illustrated historically in 
the degouBTation of the contests of Anciont 
Greece into those of a later period, find finally 
into those of tho Roman Ciroua mid Amphi- 
theater. 

Educational Value of Athletics — The ccl- 
ueatioiinl values of athletics arc primarily 
those of all vjgoroLia iicuiomuscular exercise. 
(1) Exercise a cornea organic development, i.c, 
the development of those organs mid functiona 
during the growth of the individual from in- 
fancy to maturity that gives vitality, vigor, 
functional pow'cr foi health to tho limit of 
inherited possibilities (2) Excioiae secincs 
psych omotor development, i e. tho clc^^elop- 
menb of that control of the niuacular system 
winch gives skill, body rcaoiirccfulneag, and 
the fundamental basis for a broad "manual,^' 
industrisil, and aitifatic traiuing, (3) Exercise 
gives the Opportunity foi securing a mental 
and inoial diacipilinc (a) by giving a drill in 
vigorous ftctivitica which reciuirc alerbucss, 
effort determination' (6) by giving golf- 
knowledge of physical powers througli cotn- 
parison with othcra; (c) by giving standards 
lor mtclVigont eni'e of the body, cspcoinily the 
nervous system, to secuic the greatest physical 
cflicienoy. (d) by giving diaciplino in seli-cQii- 
trol, (e) by giving concepts of ‘He am work'^ 
or cooperntlvo aeU-subordinafcion and aocial 
experience under conditions that identify the 
youth with bhe social interests of the group 
demanding cotipcration. 

These valuca may ha aocured with difTerent 
omphasJa through industrial labor, gymnastics, 
vigor Dua piny, or athlctica Tho aim m each 
of these activities is different, lienee the bodily 
rcaults yaty. In industrial activities, the 
aim IS industrial icsiilts, the bodily icsults 
mny be and usually arc very unbalanced In 
gymnastics (17 11,), tho aim is physical devolop- 
menb tliTongh act, formal movonaentaj dcfiiiitoly 
arranged nnd susceptible of pie determination 
QS to reaulta. In afclilctics (though they may 
also bo taken consciously for the exorcise), the 
aim 19 the contest, and the movements depend 
upon the exigencies of the contest. The 
exercise is not ao caaily predetermined as to 
lesultg. This gives gymnaatica the advan- 
tage in the precision of physical results that 
may be secured In athletica the movements 
are more specialized nnd leas easily controlled, 
though they mny he graded loosely to fit in- 
dividual needs and tastca While atliicliDS, 
generally speaking, socuic all results, gymnastics 
in some caaea will auccGcd whore athletics will 
fail. The advantages of at hie Lies over gym- 
nastics arise from their competitive and social 
nature While athletics may bo used aa a 
gymnastics, nnd some forms of_ gymnastics 
may be used in tho spirit of athletics, and eaoh 
made to grade one mto the otlior, nthletica 
arc fnudiimGntaUy competitive and aocial; 
gyranasticH are only ao by consent Athletica, 
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being competitive and social, rouse a broader Tka Contestants Inceniwea — Tlio contes- 
TingB o£ sQc-ial impulscB (vud emotiona tlmn tant’a plcaswiea and interests develop out of a 
gymnaabica They furnish posaibilitica for a senes of piny tendencies wliioli iniisL Lg under- 
dee per aoeval atimuliia nml training* Gym- stood to nndeTBtni’id ntWetics At the foimda- 
nnatica gnin all fimda mental rcauits, but enn- tion of all vigoroua miiacular play there is a 
not compare with athletics' m these broader pleasure in the mere motor di'ichargc exhibited 
disciplinary values. l‘>om the viewpoint of by the young of all nnimala — a antiafaction of 
general education and n broad phyeicnl educa- tho primitive hungei for activity. To these 
tion, atlilctios must be considered coordinate fundamental pleasures there arc added a long 
with gymnastics m composing the tcohmquo of senes of plcnaurablo cmotionnl s tubes Tlicrc 
phyaicnl education for youth, Athletics prob- is the conflict of daiiiig aud fear in fcatSi the 
ably possess the larger values, but no broad pleaauic in accoinpUshmcnt and hucccss, the 
rational system of physical education enn bo pleasure and pride in ovcrcoitiiiig difTiculLics 
based on either alone. and encountering risk or danger with nil its 

Atlilefcica, being contests^ between two or emotional tension, the exnllntion that comes 
more individuals, are casentinlly eocml, and ic- m the rebound from four tlirougli relief, the 
quire organization through mutual^ agreement, tension of expectation and shock of surpiise, 
Severn! posaiblci gi'ouninga of individuals for the plcnsiirc of enduring hardships and suppress- 
coiitcats may tnke place in any social com- ing pain, tho pleasure in mastery of self, the 
muniby, (1) Two or niora indiviaunls or groups inspiration of being n cause, and all the emo- 
of iudividuala may organise apontnueously, tional content that holds atlcwtum and height- 
day by day, irrespective of social aflllmtiona, cna the reality of life, which la ojiposcd to 
for a contest or a period of play, Tlua is tho ennui, and winch for the adolescent is a nenro- 
uaiial method among town boys, town men. logical iiocoagity Then there arc the impulses 
Bchoolboys, and innny college men untouched which influence the form of play. Through nil 
by an athletic aaao 01 ation (2) Permanent naao- childhood there is intense pleasure in being 
oifttioua may bo organized to fiivinah facilities chnaed and chasing, hiding, being sought and 
for contests among mombors, as is usually tho seeking. The combnlivo social and egoistic 
case 111 local clubs such as tennis and golf impulses, appearing in piny from early child- 
naaociationa (3) Inatitutional groups or naao- hood, become especially prominent with adolea- 
cmliouB organized for other I unctions than abh- cenee. Simple running for its own sake soon 
lofcica may organize for the development of loses its clmrm^ nnd must be turned into a eon- 
facilities and tho promotion of intcrcat, as is teat, thiia satisfying the combative impulse 
usually the case in schools and clubs (4) Rolling about on the floor is turned into a 
Finally the membera of the whole complex tussle The egoistic impulse combiaea with 
group, tho mstitiibion, town, city, or nation, the combative to give kcennesa to do something 
may organize under the name of the group for as well aa or better than some one else. This 
intcTgroup, inteiinatibutional, or international tendency becomes peciilinrly strong in tho ado- 
contests With other groups. The eonditions lea cent period tow), tho athletic ngc, 
affocting the development of athletics in these The social impulaca, with pcrliapa some sexual 
various groups dilfer. Many of the tendencies elements, add their force. A dcsiro for social 
to evil grow with progress from the simpler applause niul approbation leads often to self- 
to the more complex forms of organization, exhibition nnd a display of skill or courage 
Under simple conditions the managerial func- Especially keen is the plcasuro of achievement 
tionia undilTerentiatcd 'VVifcli the development in competition under social conJitiona, perhaps 
of atliletics in forinai organization the manage- tho hignegt atimuhis nnd satiafaction in youth to 
rial function arises as a distinct special force. tho egoistic impulses and emotions. Gravings 
AfchlctLca, like nil games, are passed on by for self-testinga, aclf-c valuation, the determi- 
tradition — by imitation and by tho older and nation of one's aocUl atntue, bGcomo promi- 
expcrionccd teaching the younger and inox- nenb. Where these impulaes come in opnLack 
poriGiiced. As athletics progresa in formal with developed or traditional play activities, 
organization, the instructional function tends ns in athletics, there nnaca apontancoiialy a 
to be dilTcrentiatcd and specialized, and the craving to gam one's place in the social system, 
instructor or coach develops with speoial to become a member of tho team, to repregGiit 
powers for good or evil. one's fellows, to support the honor of the 

Creative Forces in Athletics — All tho group, and to win the sathf action nnd applause 

VfiTioua forms of athlctica arc crcEitcd, ami all of achievement, to gam honor, Public interest 
the different tendencies in development are nitenaifica theao expressiona, To be prominent 
determined by two different elasaca of in tores ta in aocial activities la one of tho moat alimulating 

in contests common to all men: tho partici- of aocial motivea. 

pant'a or contesttint'fl impulaes, pleas urea, and Athletioa arc then tho more formal con teals 
intcrcata in the aotivitica and result of tho among playa and games, limited by formal mica 

contest, and the spcctator'a impulaea, pleaa- nnd arranged by social usage or agreement to 

urea and interests in the contest and ita results give tho largest gatiaf action to tho combative, 
as a speetaclo. egoistic, and social impulses and emotlonB, 
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The primary incentivQ in ftthlctica ig to aecura modoin timca The less extreme cxpresiiciia 
thcac pionaurea Uninfluenced from withoutj are seen in the support of traveling aciobnta, 
there ia no other conacious aim than tlieao plena- foot rncora, and gamca not intended for spec- 
uies "With the doA^DlDpinont of a.thUt\ca in tutor b. Ou-t of tlug primal inter cat in n btrug- 
socinl prominence, motivoa become more and glo, common to nil human beingfl, evolves the 
more aocinl, centering m honor, A scricH of spectator, 

aecondnry intereata and motives arise, such as The nature of the contest that will antiafy 
a desire for social prominence, leadership, or dinerent individuala clepeiida on character, 
power Under the athnuhia of social applaiiso intelligence, training, cultuie, and life condi- 
ancl the desire for honor, the primary ploRaurcs tiona On one side thcro nro those who arc 
m the contest may he replaced by diacomforb aatiaficd with the plena urea of a skillful contest 
or hardship, or even pain, yet the motive sus- between gentlemen, on the othci those who arc 
taiiia the cfTorb. If to these liiglily developed satisfied only with a fierce personal, often brutal 
motives the desire for inaterial gam ia added, combat that icvcnla and louaca primitive 
the aim hecomea profcaaionai. How the mo- human pnasionB, Between these two extremes 
tives in the individual shall develop la doter- arc all pleasure eeckers at an athletic contest, 
mined by iua temperament and the social con- In the development of all sports these two 
ditions siiTrounding hnn It is in the soil of classes are ever in opposition The desires of 
apeoializod social motives, 80 far as the athlete the one, therefore its influence, me in cliiect 
ia concerned, that most of the dilRcidbics m opposition to tho other. Neither can be satis- 
abhlotics (jcvelop. fled peimnncntly with what pleases the other. 

The nature Qi the iuccntivca that create play The development of athletics in the group will 
and atJdotics^ and the need of vigorous neuro- bo according to which elomcat doniinntea m 
muscular activities during the entire period of the creation of public scntnnciit In piopor- 

growfch and dcvelopnient in order to realize tion as the extreme apcctnclc-loving element 

bodily powers, leveal the iunctiona and mean- can make its desires felt, will the anti-social 

ine of athletics Nature made the play im- tendencies, revealed in the destruction of 

pulse the guardian of physical and mental needs, many sfjoi Is in the past, reappear The Jui m nn 
As ooutpabs appear wibh, and arfl eapeemUy char- tendenoiea exhibited m the more or Ic^a extinct 
acteiistic of, fcho arloleaccnt period, they may or diagrnced contests of the past arc s till active, 
fairly be oonsidored the natural vigoroua and reveal thcmBclvca in atnletics to-da^^ As in 
excrciao of youth. In this bceso they may be older times 

inter proted as natme'a means of physical ednea- Many charaotcra arc not aatiahed with the 

tion during the adeleaccnb period. The pri- emotions connected with the epcotacle nlone, 

mary motives In athletica and the normal rcaulte They muat play with the emoUona of chance 

arc purely educafcTonnli the youbh'a aim m andintensifytliepleaauresmthcapectiiclcbyii 

conleatB IB pleiiauTQ; nature's aim is education, wager on the rcBult, hence gambling becomes 

In these activities, yputh has inlicrent rights associated with the contest. Furthermore, 
and fiocioby is profoundly afTeo ted morally and many live over an emotional reverberation of 

Socially by a neglect or protection of these the contest after it is fiiiJBhed, thus developing 

rights. The place of athletics among ^ the athletic gossip and tho sporting sheet in newfl- 

Bocial customs of a people and in an educational papers, which in turn arouses the enme tcnclcn- 

aystem mUab be determined theoretically by the cics in others. 

necessary amoiint of daily vifioroua activity The speotator evety where tends to take 
required during the aiicoessivo years of youth sides and become a pmtiean With the clevel- 

to develop complete orgamo powor and funda- Opment of athletics, the organization of inter- 

mental paychomobor skill, by tho relative group contests, and the selection of n team 

BuptTiority of athletics to any other vigorona to represent the group, pErhsan nthletic.fi arise; 

netivifcy for moral luid floeial diaeiplino, and by tho spectator becomes an inBtitulional partigaii 

the influence of thoae activities on tho general and takes on a new power for influence. Bocml 

rcereative and social customs of the people. pride, clannishness, rivalry, and all the emotiona 

The Spectator's Incentives . — The Hpectator'a exhibited by a group in competition with 

inbefcsb in athletics, like the participant's, another group, surround the contest. Gi’oiip 

ariaca from u deep-seated tendency in liuinan becoines arrayed agaiiiat group. The contest 

nature. It ia clasely related to tlu? dramaticj tetida to tako oti the cliavactcristics of gioiip 

interest. The struggles of others excite, faaci- war Publio interest bccomoa partisan, and 

nate, away Through sympathy the speobator the partisan aim becomes the dominant aim 

enters into the struggle Eapecinlly strong ia Interest centers in the emotiona connected with 

the cxcitcmont in fighting contests, Unman the chan cea of winning, and shifts to an emphn- 

naturo loves to see a fight The extremes of his on resulta Partisan demonatrationa add to 

emotion aroused arc boat Uluatratcd by the the spec bade, which attracts an ever-widening 

world'a great fighting apeotacles the gladin- circle of spectators, 

tonal contest, the chariot race, and the bull The influence of the ancctator on the more 
fight of earlier times, the horafl raCQ, tliQ prize complex development or athletics haa been 
fight, and the profesaional baseball contest of profound Tho spectator's pleasuro in tho 
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skilled exhibition OT contBst. and biaxvillmgncBS 4 There is the tendency, common to nil 
to pay for the plenHiire, added to the economic Bocial competition, to bad mamieia, to irn- 
needs of some skillful performers, have created tability in defeat and gloating m victory, 
tlio professional nthlete and piofessional nth- though individuals differ greatly in these tend- 
Icfcica The pTofcasipnal makes a business of DTiciea. The tendency la exnggernled by bad 
training and developing personal skill to supply piny traditions in the ^oup, by bad Icadcrsliip, 
n social demand for nmiiaoment, Hia actm- by disrespect for rivals, by bad trentinent on 
tics can no longei be classified as play. Again the part of rivals, and by the pleasure of parLi- 
the spectator, ns indicated m the Booiai elements sans It may be controlled by strong Icader- 
of the contestant's iiiccntivca, supplies the more ship in building wholesome play standards, and 
stimulating applause, approbation, and honors, by good management, instructioiij and dis el- 
and, aa hia interest cciitera on the more exciting plinc. 

contests and the most skilled athletes, he tends 5 There is a tendency to evasions of the 
to mold the athlete's motives and the form of rules of the game The rules arc articles of 
hia activitiea The athloto's motives niid the agreement under which a trial of skill la to be 
spectator's interests tend to complement each made, violations of which arc dislioncat The 
other. Tills tendency is piarhciikrly conapicu- Vmiltations ol the rules olTcr temptation^ which 
oua in intei group partisan athletics. The test character and training The tendency is 
fluaceptibilitica of different individuals to the exaggerated by lad piny traditioiia, by vicious 
in/lueiices of the spectator vary greatly but instructions from conclica^ by aiiapicion of rivals, 
the coinbinabion of the apccinlizca social mo- by partisan pi esaure to win, etc. The tendency 
tivca in aome nthletca and the spectator's may bo controlled b]y strong lcndcr.ihip in the 
desires tend to the development of a form of development of sentiment among athletes nnd 

specialized, highly skilled athlotics primarily by an ndiuinistmtion that Gountcracls the 

for the amusement of the spectator. The influence ol the spectator 
athlete requires special training, thus emphn- 0, There is a tendency to violations of t])Q 
sizing the coaching function; tho spectator's principles of classification m any group which 
Intel cata require management, thus omphnsizing under the law of participation narrows partici- 
bho manageiial function. Thcrcloro the inllu- patiqn This tendency la seen under simple 
cnee of tho spectator, while a stimulating, conditions and in small groups where the 
though unoascntial torce in the development of older, stronger, nnd more aggressive climinato 
athletics, tends toward a narrow, highly skilled the younger, weaker, or timid from certain 
foim of athletics rather than toward a ^vidcning games. It is seen under complex conditions 

away of the athletic interest as an educational m largo groups where there is a temptation to 

force. Hence, the spectator and hia in/luenco neglect players leas skilled than Hie few best 

are the most serioua problem in the advnnc- or to use playeis not legitimately members of 

ing power of athletics the group. Ihctcndeiicy to violate nn accepted 

BdUs of Athletics — A nuiuher of evils aro clnsaificatioTi nnd tliiis to gam an ndvnnlngo 

associated with athletic activities, but a dis- is strikingly exnggci nted through the prcsaiirc 

tincbioii should be made between elemental of partisan rivahy, the interests of the profes- 

tcndcncic.s to evil nnd the exaggerated compli- aional coach, and suspicion of rivals in intcr- 

catioiis of these evils through specific influences group contests This tendency may he mini- 

in the develop men t of atblefcica. mizccl by educational leadership that will 

1 There is tlie tendency, associated with all contiol the influence of partisan and conch 
vigorous activities, bo physical injury, Tina Public opinion may here be very effective, 
tendency is increased by an individual's eom- (See AMATESuaiflM.) 

pc ting 111 activities for winch ho is unfitted, 7. There is the tendency for athletics to 
inadequately trained, or improperly equipped, come under the control of the spectator and 
or against individuals out of hia class, or while develop into specialized intevgroup partisan 
fatigued, etc. Tho teiuloncy may be mini- contests, which m turn tends to destroy general 
mizecl by proper inspection, classification, and participation and the social respect for athletics, 
traiiiiiig, This tendency ia especially strong in the later 

2 There ia the tendency, associated with years of youth. \ViLh the development of 

mnny pleasurable activities, to ovoniidiilgcnce mtergroup contests, the desire to win tends to 

which results in physical haim and a disaipa- become extreme Group pride ia involved, and 

tion of time This la chiefly a product of ill- aucccaa coveted ns an honor. Thia intensi- 

ad vised entluiaiaam, and is exaggerated by tho fication of the desire to win and the exaggera- 

E iessurc of partiaan rivalry. It la eliminated tion of the importance of winning tends to 
y Gompclcnt supervision or Icadeiahip destroy tho character of athletics as play. 

3 There is tlie tendency to specialization Training for skill ia pnslicd to the limit of 

which may leaiilt iii unbalanced development youthful endurance, whioh, though tho diaci- 

nnd unfortunate play habits. It ia ex agger- pi me may bo commended, fcvy individuals 

ated artificially by the pressuro of partisan arc capable of enduring Exceptional individ- 

rivalry in iiitergroup competition. It may be ualamiisfc carry the burden, so there la selected 
eliminated by competent supervision, a apcciol group of a tide tea on which spectators, 
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coaclicSj And miiTiagera focus tlieir attisntion: own mctliodB Winning teams have been 
leaving live maionty oC tUa group forEotten [laaociated with fcUe fi.dvei'tiaing movcMnenfe, 
Qiul neglected. Exceptional indlvKluaL arc especially in colleges^ and this leads eclucatora 
fiOfircQj iicncc partiaana soiiroh for them* and to tolerate unwholcaomo pmcticea, The Eame 
pjaaclytingi or rcgniiting methoda develop, results flow from auapici on of nvala 
winch tend to corrupt violations of the laws oi Of Iheflc sovcial tendencies to evil in ath- 
classification. Even for the exceptional ath- letica, the first three, or the tendon ciea to phva- 
Icto, play ia changed into work^ and the ical injury, ovcrintlulgencc, and specialization 
energy and time eonaumed the maximum, Aa icduee or dcatioy the valuable physical resulta 
ft natuTQl result there develops in some athletes of play, the fourth nnd fiftli, or the tondancies 
the qu cation* What 3 a there jn it? Tiiis the to bad mannera and violations of the nilea of 
pfl-rtiaan tenda to meet by extra encourage- the gome, reduce or dcstioy the valuable moral 

inenta, inducements, honors and rewards, and resiuta; the sixth and acvciitli, oi the tendencies 
pcitby professional practices develop winch arc to violations of the law of classification and to 
perpetuated by custom and the enthusiasm of control by apcctalors, i educes oi destroys the 
purtiaans. The extreme gpeoiahsscd bi'nining educational values of athletics for the many, 
aggravates the lesser tcndciicica to evil, to avoid and the social respect foi athletics among 
which aitificial methods aie adopted Trainers, serious people. 

Tpbbera, and the U'arning Uble are employed It clear that tl\(i tcLUlcueica to evil irvcTcase 
to meet the physical needs; officials are mul- in seriousnesa as youth approaches maturity, 
liplicd to minimize the tciidcncica to unsocial aa tho intcigi’oup oiganization becomes cm- 
acts and violaLioiis of the rules of the game: plmsiycd, find ns the partisan spirit develops, 
npd Complex eligibility codes arc fonnulatecl Conti ol. — The importance nn cl the values of 
to reduce the tendency to ignore the laws of athletics in the life of youth, tho factors con- 
clAS'sifi cation trolling participation and the tendencies to 

Eoth tho managcnal and instructional func- evil, snow a need of adimnistTatlvti aubhoriby 
tipna tend to become totally divorced from the with larger vision and hioader educational 
play needs of the musses of youth nnd to be- powers than arc possessed by youth, Expen- 
come highly apccinlitcd agents of the apeetator, cugg has ahowii that tho play lifa of both clul- 
The coftolij being judged by the results of con- dren and youth must be superviaed, if the 
teats, concentrates his elTorba on exceptional values of play nic to be secured mid the evils 
athletes The manager, being dependent on climiimtccf Tina coiitiol bccomca incrcaBingly 
the apeebabov for finaiicea. tends to manage impoitanfc with the advancing years of youth 
solely in the iiiteieat of the spcctatoi This becauae the factors tending to eliminate from 
management and the expenses connected with participation nnd the tendencies to evil become 
the equipment of tcama, coat of games and morB mfiucntlab The values of athletics are 
trips, officials, training tablog, conches, trainers, the iioimnl product of the athletic impulse, 
rubbers, doctois^ bills, medical supplies, honors, the evils aie the product of the ignornticc of 
rewards, privileges, ate , tend to surround youth, social influences beyond its iiuderstand- 
athlefcics witli a strong commercial iitmospherc mg, and the neglect of nnturalleadera or teachers, 
uit wholesome and destructive to the play apint Youth is liclplcsa alone to understand or con- 
Thc final tendency of partisan athletics is tiol the factors influencing participation or 
toTvard a business, involving a few specialized the factors causing tendencies to evil. Eclu- 
athlctcs pci forming for the satisfaction of eatora or social workers start a reform wave 
partisans, which is easontmlly professional in when they realize that neglect bus divorced 
methoda and commercial in charactci'. Youth athletic mfluenecs Crora the aims of education, 
tends bo lose all senac of athletics as a natural, that the masses of 3^011 th have lost the habit 
valuable, ancl digi^ificd activity, and public of, and respect for, participation, and that 
opinion tends to consider athletics merely ns public opinion tlirougb lack of respect ig uii- 
a spectacle. IIow far this evolution will pio- favorablo and dcpi easing to the geneial spirit 
cecd in the organized athletics in any group of plaj'’ among youth Attempted reform 
will depend upon the age of the contestants often precipitates an athletic struggle between 
and the elcmenla to be couaulcied imtlcr con- tho teiovin interests and tho mitres Is in conirDi 
Irfll. of the athletics to be reformed. Potentially or 

Several factors bend to exaggerate the speciitl- actually this atiuggle exists under all conditions 
uing _ influence of the spectator. The press because of the contrast in tendencies between the 
ns'iocifttcs partisan contests not ivith oduca- two primary interests in contests and a corre- 
tional topics, but with professional baseball, spending contrast in public opinion Ectwccntlic 
prize fighting and horfic-racing gossip, thua two primary in Lcrcats a transitional mix t me of 
iniaEniding public opinion. Educators, con- the two exists which causes moat of the struggle, 
ccntiated on intellectual education, tend to Tlieac three iiitcresta give three general con- 
avoid leadership m the outdoor life of youth, cepta of what athletics arc for and whom they 
They tend to leave managers, coaches, and they are for . to which all curr cat opinions nnd 
playcifl without supervision, subject to the attitudes rcier nnd which determine all policies 
domination of partiBans, and free to uao their and luctliocls in the administration of athletics. 
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Tiieac conccpta nmy bo formulated H3 foUowa' 
(1] Athletics are solely for the pleasure of tho 
spectator and the profit of the athlete who 
furniabca the plcaauTG. (2) Athletics are p\L 
infliily for the plenaure of the fipCCtatoPj eape- 
ciftllythc partisan sympathizer, andeecondarily 
the pleaamc or honor of the athlote. (3) Ath- 
letics aic primarily for tho be no fit of the athlete 
ffccking plcASuro, and nchieving orgnnLe and 
social power, for the fcllowahip, gympathyjUnity 
find loyalty among membera ox the tcain and 
(where intciRioup teams exist) among tho 
member B of the somal group which tho tcftm 
rcpicseiita. If athletics are organized and ad- 
iTiiniatered on the first of tlieao concepts, there 
ariacs pure pi occasional atlilctics, oi athletics 
for tho apGcttttor. This concept has its legiti- 
mate place; to it, in rcapcc table expresaiona, 
there have been no serious objections so 
long as it keeps its place IE athletics are 
organized and ndministcrcd on the third of 
these concepts, "educational athletics,” aa 
defined above, arc the result. If atlilctica 
arc organized and adminiqtcied on the second 
of tliDso concepts, there clcvolopa n clnsa 
of athloLica Bomewhcrc between "educational 
nthlcUca” and piofcsgvoual athletics, which 
arc seldom truly educational, and more sel- 
dom frankly professional. Tho tendency they 
take depends upon tho class of cliaractcra 
dominanb in tho control of their organization 
niul ndminia tint ion. In this concept there is 
nothing that is distinctly independent of the 
other two. It la a tranaiticinal mixture of tho 
two primary inborcata In it there ia nothing 
that does not logically belong to the firat or 
third concept, It ia based on misguided 
no Lions, half evolved cuaboma, and incomplete 
logio, 

Again, if tho first concept ia accepted, tho 
pahcica will center in one poaition "get tho 
best talent poasible'^ and satisfy the spectators. 
If the second concept ia accepted, tho desirea 
of pavtihana and anxiety concerning question.-! 
of material for winning teams will be paramount 
in tho development of adminiatrabivc policies, 
always with an oxnggeration of tendencies to 
evil If the third concept is accented, the only 
position that can bo taken is ntliletica arc for 
the education of all youth irrcanectivo of 
athletic skill or ability to make plenaure for 
BP Delators, bring "honor" io a group, or sat- 
isfy the prido of partisnna. Tina concept and 
iLa Intel prefcati on does not necessarily nboliah 
[ensure for the spectator, nor the possibilities of 
Is education na a spectator, but it determinea 
absolutely the primary point of view m the 
cron Lion of adininiatrntive policies and methods 
It detoTinmca the relative amount of time 
that should bo devoted to Yigorou.s muscular 
nctivitica as compared with other cducationnl 
activities, the obligations of institutioiia to fur- 
nish opportunities for participation by all and 
instruction for all, the organizalion of nctivitirq 
to meet all needs and capacities and to conserve 


primarily the intcreata of the many, the nttitudn 
on vlolatioua of the law of clasaificatiou, rc- 
ciuiting and un educational methoda of develop- 
ing teams, the Bupcrviaion of the conduct of 
athletes in games, in training quarters and on 
trips, the character and number of games 
played, the character of instructora and mana- 
gers, the financial methoda, the kind of train- 
ing methods, aUch aa itanung lahles, tramcra, 
and supplies, the attitude in intcr-iiiatHutional 
rclntionahijia, etc 

All cfi’cctivc control depends on public opin- 
ion and expert educational ienderfibip. Encc- 
tivo lenderalup will be bainpercd by nn unintel- 
ligent, carelcaa, or vicioua public opinion, public 
o])UUoii, even educationally tlie beat, can be 
elTcctivo only through technical Icndei-sliip, 
Educational nthloticb for all oan be fully loaliz eel 
only when the public acea clearly the distinction 
betwetu athlcUcB na u\\ educational force in the 
life of you til and aUilctica a a an ninii.aomciit foi 
the public, unLd it rcapccLs afchlctica ns nn cs- 
Bcnfcinl element ill tho education of youth, fos- 
tcra a spirit of coiujictitive piny, and supports 
nu educational administration. Public opinion 
will take this position only when educational 
IcadcTS see end cultivate tluB viewpoint 
Effective Icadciship rcciuircs technical skill, 
knowledge, authority, niid character to secure 
tho participation of nil mid to avoid the evil 
tcndcnoici 

To secure elective parlicipation, nn educa- 
tional admimslrntion ijiust flu])ply three thinga. 
(1) It mush supply opportunitica m the form 
of equipmenb and activities that will meet the 
capacitica, needs, and tastes of nil (2) It 
miiat supply instructors for nil that are pri- 
marily interested in the education of 3"QUth, 
that are trained to recognize individual capaci- 
ties. needs, and tastes, and that will give sym- 
patlietic leadership, cncoiiragciiicnt, and atimu- 
lus, especially to the Ichs roitimalc, in tho 
development of effective play halnta, (3) It 
must supply nn organization that is primarily 
concerned m conserving tho educational lights 
of youth ill athletics, that will inspiic lespccl, 
and that will maintain a fair classification for 
competition 

To avoid the evil tcndcncioH nn educational 
ndministiatioii must also supply three additional 
influences. (I) It must supply the technical 
knowledge and skill to give physical cxnminn- 
tions, supervise tho amount and character of ac- 
tivities, and care for minor injuries, thus avoiding 
tho tendencies to evils that destroy physical re- 
sults (2) It must suppL' a moral leadership 
wuth knowlcdgo and skill and character power 
flulTicicnt to control bad manners and tendencies 
to violationa of the rules nf the games nnil aU 
tendencies that destroy moral results. (3) It 
must supply a social leadership with educational 
idcnls, independent character, and honesty 
Biiflicicnt both to lead the enrnest, honest, and 
rcftjjDimblc spcctatorg and to control or ignore 
the narrow or selfish partisan in all tendencies 
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to violatioiiB of tlic law of claaaifi cation, the 
educationnl viewpoint, and the social status of 
abhlGbics, 

All these rcquironiGiita m an eflicient^ educa- 
tional Icadaralup demand specialista trained aa 
educators in the use of vigorous play aotivibica 
aa educational aubjeefc matter, C, W H- 

Athletics in England, — Nothing in English 
school life has been more generously accepted 
and developed than the passion for atlilctica 
It 19 aomctimog said that thia exaltation of 
atldetioa is an oiitirely modern feature in 
EiigUsh school life. In a sense thia la eminently 
true Conaciously and purposely wo have ac- 
corded a place to games in our school curriculum, 
which would have been incomprehensible to tho 
schoolmaster of ninety years ago. We have 
given athletics a definite abatiis in achool life. 
Nevertheless, it would be quite wrong to imag- 
ine that tho worship of sport, ns its debractora 
term tho attitude, is tho mere porversion of a 
modern and decadent ape. Witness my Lord 
Chesterfield, who writes m 1740: "If you haven 
right ambition you will deafro to oxcel all boys 
of your age at cricket, aa well as m learning," 
Could a modern patorfainihaa write more 
sagely? Witness too the same wiibcr when he 
alludes to "your various occupations of Greek 
and cricket, Latin and pitch-fai thing," Even 
the poet Cowper recalls with pride in 1781 that 
"ns a boy I excelled at cricket and football " 
And when one inquires into tho origin of some 
of the peculiar forma of football which nro still 
played at ancient Eugligh schools, and is frankly 
told that tho bogirwiluga ot the gnmo "nro lost 
in obscurity," or "arc probably coeval with tho 
aohool itself," can ono imagine that the boy who 
led his side to victory in tho old-established 
struggles of these schools was anything else bub 
a hero in the cye^ both of his schoolmates and 
of tho ranks of society from which the school 
was recruited? But at tho same time it is 
most certainly true that the last ninety years 
of education in England have placed tho 
athletics of the schools and universities on an 
enormously higher piano, 

To thia several causes have contributed In 
the fiisb place, the rapid advances of industrial 
life and conditions, in tho place of the less 
cramped, more active existence of our ancestoifl, 
has GoncGiiirated attention on. physical iitnesa 
and welLbcing Secondly, it must bo remem- 
bered that since 1816 we have enjoyed almoab 
undisluibod pence Uu^by f oobbah may not bo 
aa dangerous an occupation a a fighting pitched 
bnttiea, Nevertheless, with tbo aversion to the 
military sphit, which undoubtedly exists in 
England, the ficlcl of athletics came aa a welcome 
outlet for the fighting spirit of the nation's 
youth And lastly, and most important consid- 
eration of all, the advent of great head m asters 
like Arnold, who laid enormous stress upon tho 
braining of charnctor ns the real business of the 
English achool, gave a very real imp lilac bo the 
practice of athletics As late as 1834, wo find 


a headmaster of Winchester objecting to his 
Boliolai’fl rowing a match against Eton, on tho 
ground that it withdrew them from tlieir work, 
and complaining of tho " intemp or ance and 
excesses" to which such matches gave rise, 
When wo find that one of the school crews 
starts at Imlf-iinab five iii the morning and re- 
turns about nine in the evening having dined 
en route, the Headmaster's hostility to this 
branch of athletics as thus conducted m ex- 
tremely intelligible 

But the new impulse to the foimation of 
character at achool grasped at once tho ready 
instrument which lay waiting to be employed 
and developed Atbletica became a Beiions part 
of achool training, not so much to produce 
soundness of body and limb ns to give an op- 
portunity for a spontancons exercise of those 
qualities of cofiperatioii between members of 
the team, and of cbivahy toward tlio opposi- 
tion, which are after nil the hnsia of siibscqucnb 
civic life It IS a significant fact that tho only 
sport which bus never been nble to obtain a 
real hold in the English Bchool and uniyersity 
is the sport which involves mere individual 
and personal clTort The winner of the mile 
race at a achool is a pnlc shadow compared with 
the captain of cricket; niid yet the one receives 
a prize, the other nothing but icajjonfiibility. 
Briefly, therefore, the aohool has made athletics 
an essential part Of its educational macliinery, 
in the formulatioii of its ideals, it has emveyed 
the whole field of a boy's activities, nnd bns 
accepted tho guidance and control of all The 
TCBult has been the indefiiute extension of oi- 
ganized games throughout the schools of Eng- 
land Adoption of the snme rules led at once 
to competition. In the ease of rowing and 
Cl] elect, agreement more or less complehc early 
existed Football was played under many dif- 
ferent codes of laws, but by 1800 all the schools, 
with a few exceptions, had accepted either the 
Rugby or Association Code, and this opened 
up tlic way to intci school contests Naturally 
the school games found their pluce in the 
universities to which the schoolboy proceeded, 
nncl by 1890, all over England, the games were 
being developed and improved by the aid of 
sticmious rivnhy Eton had played the first 
crickob match with Haii’ow, as fnr buck aa 1822, 
1827 was the date of the first match at the fcnmc 
game between Oxford and Cambridge; 1820 
saw tho first inter varsity boat race; 1873 
the first inter varsity Rugby match At tho 
present day, there is a rapid succession of iiitcr- 
school and university matches. 

Tho universal acceptance by the schools of 
responsibility for the games has involved, 
of necessity, strict organization. At nil tho 
public boarding achools games arc compul- 
sory for every boy unless medically exempted 
Even at the secondniy day schools the aaino 
attitude is being, bo far ns possible, gradually 
adopted, though obviously the nomcsidcntial 
character of these schools, and the fact tliafa 
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many boya come from n consiclBrablo dislanco, providedj logether with any other source of 
make it almost iinpaasiblo to inaisfc upon iiny revenue which maybe avoiln bio, — for lustiincc. 
bald and fast rules. But by cuTcfully iiuTaiiig the profits of tVie Bchool ‘'shop,” — ia de-voteil 
school opinion, and by aeciiig that every boy to tho upkeep of the grounds The boya pay 
has at any 1 ate the opportunity of participating their own expcnacs, in traveling to play otlior 
in the gameSj the modern day school is approM- aclioola, and no gate money is tnken. 
mating more and more closely m this respect At the univciaitica the games arc run on 
to the priiiciplea of tho public aehoola At tho very similar lines, save Llmfc the undergraduate 
commencement of tliGscnool term, all the gamcfl assumes cnLire active control of each branch 
are placed in the oliargc of tho school captain, of sport, with no dormant authority iii the back- 
who ia, aa a rule, the senior color remaining in ground. Each biaiicli starts the season with 
the school from tJio team of the previous season, its committee, consisting of the senior color, 
With the assistance of the other old colors hear- the captain or president for tho current year, 
ranges the whole school iix a serica oE games, and oE the other "blues'' iciuamiug over Erom 
wliioh IB posted at once ori the achool iiotico the previous season Trinls nio aTrnngcd for 
board. Each game Ima its appointed captain, such play era in rcaidoiico na have cither made 
who la then responsible on each day when Ihcir mark in previous years, or como fieah 
games take place for arranging tho sides for tho with reputations fiom the aehoola By means 
day. Any boy who is unablo to play, nncl haa of these, and tho Biiidance alToiclccl by inter- 
gob leave to be absent, must strike oil his name college matthes, the captain and coin mitt co 
before a ccrbaiu time, and hia place is filled, choose tho uiiiveraily team, which laHca ita 
either by selecting n player from tho next game place among tho English cluba, and is gradually 
— a method which involves aoino arrangcmcnti built up into the final form which is selected to 
between tho captains — or in some oases by do Bcrvicc in tlic inter university match. The 
making tho games ahvay a contain more playci a financial napect of university sport riilTcrs 
than la absolutely esaeiitml, and thus allowing a Boinewlmt fioin that of the schools Every 
inni gill for defections From the top game tho one wim icproacnta bis unweraity pays his 
captain selects his acliool toam or teams. A aiibaciiption to the University Club, which 
boy who lina been misplaced in tho games has ia distinct in each ease from the College Cluba 
no difficulty in mnking the misjiidgment known: winch puraiio the snino Bpoit Out of this 
Coil when not playing, the eaptaiii oC the schoat fund, and the gate mqiiey, which la taken ah 
and the members of the first game are con- university iixturea, the bare expenses of each 
tinnally undertaking the duties of referee m mcmbci of tho team are paid, in accordance 
the lower gainca, while at some schools, matches with tho regulations of tho Eiigliali uiiioiia 
arc periodically arranged between the lower na to amateurism, by tacit ngreement evt the 
diYisiQii of the higher game and the upper present moment, a player always loses a little 
division of the lower game, in order to ais- m the incidental expenses of trav din g. There 
cover any injustice o? placing, Naturally, arc old players who would prefcrtoaccuniver- 
bhe matchea against other schools are tho events eiby mon paying nil their own cxpciisea; but 
of the year, and every effort ig made by the with tho amount of traveling which present- 
captain to get together the best side tho school day athletics entail it haa been considered best 
can produce Tho school inaLcheg arc usually in the interests of the games thorn ticlvca, and 
arranged toward the end of tho season, so that m ordci not to prevent the beat talent at the 
by means of preliminary club matches an opp 01 - university participating in the spoita, to let 
tuiiity may be afforded of building up the beat plavcrs avail thomsolvca of the practical basis 
aide available It lias been found that the laicl down by the unions nnd nasocinLions 
standard of play in tho lower games of tho Needless to any, the limit is rigidly observed, 
Behoel la apt to lose place, when thiity boys or and tho accounts enreCuUy managed by more or 
so merely repeat day after day the same per- less permanent lionornry aeorctnriea ^ Tlio af- 
foimancca against each oLlior. In conaequonce, falia of the various college cluba withm tho 
at all schools inatclies of some sort have been univcraitica dlffci in obvious points. No 
introduced — interhouse or mtcrclaas mabchea, gate money being available, every club rchos 
for instance, for boys of all ages, nncl the on its members' subscriptioiia, and the univeraal 
same for boya under a certain age, or undei a practice is for an undcrgi'aduato to pay a aub- 
cortain school game — and nothing has been scription to the combined athletic clubs of his 
found more useful than, these, for bringing out coUogo; ho is tlien entitled to pftltlcipato in any 
into notice promising young players During sport. In tho ease of exceptional expense, when 
the season colors arc awarded to the various for instance a college crcw 13 sent to compete at 
teams or games, by the captain of tho school. Henley, a subscription is aa a rule Bpecially raised 
One of the masters is alwnya president of the in the college to defray part of the expenses of tho 
games committee, but his functions arc limited members of the crew. 

to advice and guidance Tho question of On tile gubject of athletics there is iin- 
the finances of school games ia very simplo. doubtcdly at tho present moment a certain 
Every boy who plays games pays a games aub- division of opinion in England That the sport 
Bcnption, usually very light. Tho monoy ao of our Bchoola and unWoisidca aerupulouely 
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clean nnd honeab, no one for a minute denies, 
nor ngaiiij does anybody question that blio dis- 
oi^pbne oJ mind and thus eeoured is ex- 

tremely valuable for every boy — a discipline 
brouglifc into play, not only on the cricket and 
football field, but also in the whole manage- 
ment and control of the aoliool gnmcfl. Never- 
fchclcaa, fiveii among those who grant all these 
contentions, there is often a real Jcolii\E of 
uncaainesa, which maybe attributed, aa a rule, 
to one of three ideaa. In tlio first place, thcro 
are tlioso who are of opinion that the vigor 
and force of the nation might bo much inoro 
pTolitably employed in theae days than in 
nnssionniiD devotion to otWeticB. They thmk 
little of the "muddled oaf" and the "flanneled 
foolj" regard his blind cnthuaiaam aa something 
akin to madnesa, and piously hope that one 
day Ilia ardor may take a more martial and 
patriotic turn. But the charge should nob bo 
mid upon the athlete ns auch. The great 
volunteer movement of 18G0 went hand in 
hand with a vast athletic revival, tlio two were 
regarded aa aiming at a single object , and if only 
the athlete were aa convinced of the acrioiia 
purpose of the one aa he is with regard to tlio 
other, tboTc would be question of conflicting 
interests. Secondly, there is a much more 
justifiable reason for anprehenaion with regard 
to athletiCB. It is aaid that athlotics have be- 
come the dominating factor in all onr educnlion, 
and that otlicr intercaba and occupations nro 
rapidly going to bho wnll. That thcro la Iriibh 
in this chfugc must unlorlunAtely be admitted. 
Games arc excellejifc things to play, but ^yllell 
they become an obacaalon ni boys' convex sation, 
tho result is deplorable. Boy naUiro a(lni]ic.s 
physical much more oaaily than infecllGctual 
prowess, and the athlete bulkslargc in hia view, 
emalL wonder, thcrcroie, that with all the tinaej 
of athletic distmetion which is dangled beforo 
hia eyes, lie tends some times to forget tlint ath- 
letic a arc not the real buaincss of his life Never- 
tliclcaa, the danger is rccogniKed, and ib ds not 
fio alarming as is aomotimea alleged, for a per- 
version can be coTrcctccl. Finally, somo would 
maintain that tlio modern Ireabmout of Barnes 
as A senoua part of school life is destroying the 
primary purpose for which a game exists — 
the purpose of relaxation niul recreation Here 
again we must to some extent plead guilty. 
lUie strain of aililctios is quite a real thing. 
But on the other hand, even a change of oc- 
cupation is recreation; and moreover, boya 
do get, under prcBont conditions, ns much time 
to spend irrcapongibly ns many Bcliool mas Lera 
Uiink desirable. 

Exagg^ernted, therefore, though the intercat 
hi nthlotica may sometimes he, they ncrci tliclcss 
perform n function in Engiiah school life, with- 
out which the educational mnchincry would 
sccin grossly inadequate for the production of 
the ulcala which are enter tnined. They have 
become bound up with the national virtues; 
they are part of the nntional life D. G. S 


See articles on^ the reapeetive English Uni- 
vcraitiea and Fublie Schools 

College Athletics, — At hie Lies occupy a 
very large place in tho life of American college 
students to-day, when wc consider that the 
first iiitei collegiate contest iu the United States 
was a boat lacc bebweGu Hnrvnid and Ynle in 
1852 College athletics as we have them to- 
day are divided into four majov aporta, rowing, 
baseball, football, and track atlilctica; and about 
A dozen minor Bpoiks,baak.cLbidl, lacrosse, Boccer, 
cricket, tennis, golf, swiminmg, waLci polo, gym- 
nastics, fencing, wrestling, bowling, and shoot- 
in^ 

The ma^or apotta are the old cat, rowing dat- 
ing back to 1852, bciBebaH to 1850, football 
to the early seventies, and track athletics to tlie 
late seven tiea. Most of the minor sports were 
introduced during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 
The growth of athletics in the colleges was 
inthor slow from 1852 to about 1880, but the 
advent of track athletics and football added new 
impetus to the movement Before 1880 the 
mcbliods of conducting athletics weie aimplc; 
there were no aalaricd conchea, no training 
tables and elaborate uniforms, the expenses 
WDTo anuiU, and they were paid mostly by the 
participants m the sports, After 1880 the 
attention given to athletics in ere used rapidly, 
elaborate methods of training Were developed, 
expert coaches were engaged foi teams, many 
new sporta were taken up. and the number of 
students baking pnib in tiiom wns multiplied. 
The cost of maintaining nthlctieg increftacJ pro- 
portionately The studcnbi interested in athlet- 
ics failed to accuio financial support from the 
college funds, and veiy soon learned that funds 
could be secured from gate receipts and cn- 
thuainatio alumni. They , also leanicd from 
experience that the public and the alumni 
would give gciicroua support to winning tonnia, 
but would soon withdraw then support fiom 
losing teams. 

That situation wna undoubtedly a large 
factor 111 bringing about a radical change in the 
character of college alhioticfl The old con- 
ception of securing healthful physical activity, 
wholesome recreation, and fiiencfly competition 
for nil atuden bs was superseded by the new idea of 
sacrifioing ovory thing for the snite of turning ouL 
a winning team AH the evils of pi-ofcssionalism, 
recruiting, neglect of studies, brutality, extrava- 
gance, etc , that liavc existed duriug the last 
twenty years aic the result diiectly or indirectly 
of this iiiordinaLc desire to win at any cost be- 
cause n winning team injures financial success. 
The aiiiuial rcceipta from (ul missions to games in 
each of several colleges amount to moic than 
one lumdied tliousand dollpra, and from a 
single football game to as much as seventy 
thousand dollars The effect of such a policy 
upon the atii dents was diatinetky harmful. Tlio 
exaggerated importance placed upon winning 
led to such a dcgicn of specialization in 
Atlilotics that only men of exceptional ability 
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could Darn a place on the teams. If men of 
cxceptionivl n-hility were not fflund In the atudeivt 
body, they were recruited from the outside by 
oireTing them inducemonta m the form of 
flcholarahips or poaitioiia with light work and 
largo pay. 

One of the greatest defects ia that the college 
cquipmenb for exercise is monopolized by tho 
teams, with the result that the mam body of 
studeuta who need the exerciao moat, must con- 
tent tliemselvca with tho exercise involved in 
"rooting” for tho teams The amount of timo 
and energy required of tho athletes la ao great 
that many of them are imable to maintain aatis- 
factory academia standing. Tho standards of 
extravagant living, the newspaper notoriety, and 
the horo'worahip enjoyed by the aucceaaful ath- 
letes doling their athletic, career leave them after 
graduation with extiavagaiibhabita of living not 
111 accord ^vlth their financial and Social position. 
Another moat unfortunate result of placing un- 
due omphnais upon winning atbietie contests 
is in the praobicc of gambling upon the outcome 
of tho gnmea. Many atudenta acquire the 
gambling hab it whilo under the influence of the 
hyatencal cxciteinent over colie go athletic con- 
tests. 

These evila exist in vaiying degree in many 
colleges; they renohed a climax during the pe- 
riod from 1000 to 1005, when the situation, was 
revealed through cliacusaion in the public press. 
Tho death of a college student during a foot- 
ball game, and the reports of a large number of 
serious inj uriea to football players, precipitated n 
wideapreod outcry for reform A. contcrcacc of 
reprcsentativca from all the collogca nnd uni- 
veraitica was called in Now York m 1005 to 
consider the problems of athletic icform. 
Seventy inatitutiona reapondccl by sending 
dfhcial dclcgatea. The result of thia conference 
wna the organization of tl\c Intercollegiate 
Athletic Asso ci ation of the United States. The 
policy adopted by the association waa to in- 
stitute a campaign of education in athletic ad- 
minlatration through auiwuvl conferences, com- 
mit tec reporfca, diaciisaions, and publication 
The results thus far accomplished arc moat 
encouraging. The ovila of profcsalonaliam, 
proselyting, extravagant expenditures, tho 
training taulc, and too long acheJulea of games 
have been greatly lesaonGd, The playing rules 
of football nave been improved, and provision 
made for more eMcient ofliciala to conduct tho 
games. 

Another verv important result of tho publicity 
given to probfema of athletic refoiin is a fuller 
realization by college authorities of their respon- 
sibility in GorreGtxfiE existing ovlia. The con- 
viction is growing among college oflicials that 
athletics when properly conducted contribute 
to the physical, moral, and aocinl development 
of collcgo atudenta. But, in order that such 
results may he obtained, athletics must be ad- 
mmiatcied in much the same way as other 
branches of education. Ib is necessary to ac- 


commodate all the a tu den ba in t he i ns ti tu I ions ; i t 
IB ftleo esaential to appoint a director or inaua- 
ger to orgunizo and direct the athletic activiLica 
College athletics are now passing through a 
period of transition, There arc three distinct 
policies advocated hydilTcrent groups interested 
111 tlio problem Tho younger aluinni (par- 
ticularly those who were prominent in athletics 
when undergraduates) ; some of the under- 
graduates; the "aporting element” of the public; 
and the large number of business men who 
Tcprcacnt tUo tranaportation, hotel, nnd other 
mtereqta that derive iiimncial benefits from 
athletic contests, advocaLo the policy of hissez 
faire toward comiiLCrcializcd athletics. A small 
group, including some callegc ofliccrs, a few 
of the older alumni, and some pnrenta of college 
atudenta take the opposite view and advocate 
the prohibition of all intercollegiate athletic 
contcals The majority of college ofTiccis, a 
largo proportion of alumni, many iindci grad- 
uates, (iTid the majority of thch parents advo- 
cate more educational athletics for the mass of 
students and the careful supervision and control 
of intercollegiate atlileticaby college cLutharitica 
That the advocates of this policy are mimerous 
and inilucntial is evidenced by the present 
trend of college athletics 
In 1905 collcgo athlctica were controlled al- 
most entirely by atudenta and alumni, under the 
super vision of an athletic board made up of a 
minority ol faculty membera niid a majority of 
alumni and undergraduates. Since 1905 a gradual 
change has taken place in niethods of organiza- 
tiQu and contml Tlui alma Bought by the 
various colleges and univcraitica arc esaejitially 
the same, i.c to encourage and develop intra- 
mural athlclica for the ninas of students, to 
curtail and control intercollegiate athletics by 
appointing a director or manager of athletics 
roaponaiblo to and paid by the college nulhori- 
tica In the smaller iusbifciitions thia respon- 
sibility la given to the gymnasium director, 
but III many of the large colleges and uni- 
vcrsiti&a a Erp^dunic mnntigcit of aUdctlcB is 
Appointed to give nil hia time to the work under 
the direction of tho president or a spcoial com- 
mittee appointed for the purpo.'ie. 

The problem of controlling intCTcollcginte 
athletics includes three parts First, tho con- 
trol of finances, — this ia accomplished by re- 
quiring managers of athletic tcains to submit 
budgets at the beginning of the seaBon; to order 
all supplies on oflicinl order slips; to pay all 
bills by check, ail order slips and checks to bo 
countersigned by tlio graduate manager; and 
to require a detailed financial report at the 
end of the aenaon. Second, tho control of 
athletic policy, ached uloa of conteata; absence 
of stiidcnta from academic exorcises for tlio pur- 
pose of athletic training and competition; ap- 
pointment, supervision, nnd dismissal of em- 
ployed coaches and trainers; and tho on re and 
maintenance of college property used for ath- 
letic purpoBca — nil theso TuatteTB arc con- 
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trolled by the gradufttc maimgGr. Thud, Uio 
aoniroL of Htadeats icpceacntmg the uiatitu- 
tign 111 iiitcrcoUeBifite athletic con teats* Kvery 
student dcairing to participate in such contcflta 
la required to unawer questioiia on a priiitocl 
blnnk coneeTnina hia amateur Btatiding, submit 
to a medical cxaminalioji, and mnintnin a 
definite standard in scliolaiship. 

The reaulta already obtained m’c moat cn- 
DDUTftBvnB In coU^aea ’wUcre a Sew years ago 
boacball was played only by hUccii or twenty 
expert players on the "vnidity'" squad, there 
arc now acoiea of atudenta organized into class, 
domiitOTy, and fraternity Ua.ma, where only 
two "eights'' were in training for the "varsity" 
crew, there are as many aa ten oi even twenty 
crews getting the benefit of this delightriil sport. 

Tangibie mnitB nig apparent tiTao m saner 
mcbliocls of conducting intcrcollogiatc nthlctica 
The control exercised by a competent man with 
authoiity ia ollicienb insobling up and maintain- 
ing hipVi atnndarda of conduct and inanago- 
monb in all phases of intercollegiate athletics. 
Further development along these lines will 
undoubtedly result in correlating athletics wnth 
the in telle dual and soeial activities of college 
life and thus enhance the value of a collcgo edu- 
cation in fitting young mon for life 

An indication of tlic proportion of students 
participating in fiome form of athletie activity 
in Amcnoan colleges may be given from the 
following table Out of about 80,000 male 
students in the collcged represented in this 
entiio inquiry 33 per confc are engaged in some 
form of athlotiea Out of about 26,000 female 
students 18 per cent aic engaged in some form of 
athletics. The reported figures for a typical 
bah of institutions are as follows — 


No OF 
SruDEpra 

Mnlo 

Fetnafo 

00 

440 

660 


360 


2087 


328 

260 

3000 

IBOO 

3150 

360 

1107 


312 

240 

483 

07 

3018 


150 


013 

30 

720 


JOOO 

500 

ZB 7 

2.11 

IGO 

203 

2000 


000 


1728 

l> 7 l 

J 3 B 0 

020 


420 


1014 


No. OF Siu- 

(BNTflEN’OAarD 
IH ArfltLETflCB 


Adclphl College ... * 
Amhartt Collgpq , ^ ^ 
Potvdoln Colloga , . . 
Co I gale) Un Ivor ally . . 

ColcrAdo Coll ago , 
Columbln Unlvorally 
Cornell UnlvaralLy 

Dnricnoulh Colloga , 
Ucnniaon UnivorilLjr * 
Diokinflon CoIIdbo 
H nrvnrd Unlvoraliy . 
ITavcrford ColloDa > . 

Jobna Iloplilna UnJvcraily 
Lohljgh UnWeraky . * , 
Loinnd SLnnfanl, Jr Unlvoi 
Miami PnlvorfllLy 
flwarlhmora Calfcgo . • 

SyraongQ UnlvoralLy 
U 8 MdiUty Academy 
UalvQt^^ty QiGa^itoTnli . 
Onlvcrdky of Chicago 
Pryn Callcgo < ■ 
VasAar Collage .... 


Mab 

100 

300 

200 

aoo 

BOO 

1200 

aoo 

IBO 

aza 

2000 

120 

uo 

aoo 

227 

Dl> 

IGO 

1500 

000 

500 

226 


ForQQlo 
50 


200 

200 


2B 

26 

203 


IQQ 

160 

373 

IDO 


^ The special aapeota of the problem of educa- 
tional athletics arc discussed abovo under the 

B nato caption. Sec below for athletics in 
ary and Elementary schools. Bee also 


the various games, flucli ns Ba^jEUall, CniCHET; 
Ho WING, Swimming ; soe also Athletic Field; 
DANciNa; Gvmnastics; Hygiene, PEntoNALj 
Hygiene, Sciiogl, Playg hounds, cte. 

Q. L M. 

Secondary School s, — Stages of Dcoelopnient. — 
Athletics for high school boys acom to be imsaing 
through three diabiiict stages ag regarcla the atti- 
tude of the school authorities. First, opposi- 
tion, BGQoncl, toleration, tlurd, cooperation 
It IS not many years since tchool authorities 
looked upon nthlctica os a positive evil, and not 
only refused to allow tho schoolboya to take 
part, aa represoutiug the scIioqIb, hut ahsoVutiily 
opposed flucli activities. After a time they 
began to realize that boys were sure to engage 
111 athletics, whether the school authorities 
gave tUcir permission oi not, and a pciiod of 
toleration followed The leault was that 
teams competing under the school name fre- 
quently brought discredit upon the school and 
caubcel principals and teacher a eon aidci able 
annoyance. The difficulties were practically 
solved when the teachers book hold with the 
boys^ and helped to organize the sports and bo 
provide tho necessary acconnnodfttiona. 

Organised Athletics. — The pioblcm of con- 
trol haa been made dilTiDiilfc tlirougli neglect, 
but organized ablilctics in the elementary school 
la helping to improve the situation by develop- 
ing (L piopor spirit mnoiig the boys and bringing 
them to appreciate the necessity of rules of 
eligibility and competition. It ia reasonable 
to hope that well-organized ulhlclica in the 
elementary and lugh aclioola of the country will 
help solve the pToblcms of athletic control in 
coUegea and uiiiverBitics. Codpcration of other 
athletic aaaouations, aa the Amateur Athletic 
Union, the Military Associcition. etc., is abao- 
hibely necessary m order to enable the school 
niithoiitics to enforce their authority, and ia 
usually given. A few test cases bringing home to 
Bchoolboys the fact tlint they can Imve no stand- 
ing ia other clubs or associations unless they 
preserve thoir athlDtic standing in their school 
aro sufficient to fix the authority of school 
olhccrs 

Rules of ISligibility. — The following rules 
of ehgibiliby arc taken from the handbook of 
the Public Schools Athletic league of New 
York City. 

No high flcUool pupil Bhnil Tepreaont hia aphool unless 
ho hfta attended a aclinol lor tvrenty Bchoal Weeka, ev 

CQpfc 

(a) Ho hna Leon promoted from nn elementary 
soliool, whorcupon ho shall bo eligible ini- 
mcdinicly , 

(&) Ha haa been admitted from a school ouUlde ibe 
Now York Publia Salioolfl, whereupon lip elinll 
he clifiihlo nflor an attondanco of twenty school 
days, 

No high School piii?il who hna ronched tho ngo of 
twonby-oiic ah nil bo eligible to ropresent liia achool in any 
branpli oI nthlctica, 

A boy almll bo ellglblo to ropre-aent his Bchool in 
nthlctica during any "murking” interval who haa placed 
14 lioura (13 hours) of prepared work to hla credit nt tho 
Inqt ruling in tho offieo rccorda 
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NDTB — In those liigh school a wlicro nhyaioal LraiDlng 
la not concluctcd According to the ayHAbua l3 lioura, 
inatoad of l4, ehAll bo caiinidGrcd as constituting cligi' 
biliby , , - , .... 

B — Dro-wing and Enop ^'otlc in juanunl ttmiung 
aolioola ahnll count ono hour for tvro 

Any CKtra ordinary caao ahnll bo submitted to tlio 
high flchooli Gnmea CommittGe 

A Eraduntc of n three yenra’ course in tiiohifili sehoolfl 
i\ho rcturna to Uiko up postgradunto work is permitted 
to tnkapArfcin a thirties, providing he ih cligililo according 
lo tliQ rulca of tlw Public Schoala Athletic LcRgue, 

Nc pupil ’n ho la n graduato of a foiir^ycar Bccoiidary 
Bcliool coLiraa ahnll be eligible to represent any bcIiooI. 

Only those puniU who arc taking Cult work in a regular 
cQUrsQ ahall bo cngibio to rcprcaciit the school 

No puiiil ahalL be allowed to coonpote m the milo run 
unless ho hna reached the ngo of sixteen yenra and aix 
montlw. No pupil aholL bo allowed to competo in tho 
junior events if ho is sixteou yearq old or older, A birth 
cerliflciitQ shall bo npcoptecl na proof of n high achool 
junior's nge, If such rertiricnto cannot bo sc cured, 
other DviclcncQ may bo subinUkcd to Iho High Schools 
Gnmes Coinmitbeo. 

Any boy who has matriculated m any coUonc or who 
htia played ou a college team ahnll nut ho cfigihlo to 
represent a high school 

No Qiiiry almll be Aceoptccl unli^s coiintcrsipcd by 
tho principal or the flclioora rcprcscntntlvo on the Hlgli 
Schools Games Committee 

Any Inch achool pupil known to have bet or Acted as 
nn ngont lor others in betting on nthlctio contests ah all 
be d^nrred from compotition for one yqor. 


Safeguards — In the eccondftry schoola tho 
Gventa arc graded on fl. plan mmilar to that m 
tliG elementary aehoola, and a limit is placed 
upon tho number of ovciita in which a boy may 
enter, All boys taking part Jn the inters chool 
competitions are requiied to presenh a certif- 
icate signed by a reliable physician stating 
that they are physically able to participate 
EJTorfc is made to eliminate from tho list of 
events those that present any danger of seriona 
injury to the participants. Aa an example of this, 
football under college rules has been discouraged 
by the League In ISfow York Ciby socoer 
football is played as a substitute The game 
□f soccer is free from the dangers of mass plays 
find tftokleg, and olTcrs an opportunity for nil 
boys to take part The small boy has an equal 
ohanco with the larger fellows. In fset^ he is 
frequently able to outplay his bnlky opponent, 
Euenls — Tho generally accepted cventa 
for secondary school boys avo 100 yaid dnah, 
220 yard run, 440 yard run, 380 yard run, 
1 mile run, 100 yard hurdles, 120 yard hurdles, 
220 ^ard hurdles, half mile and inilo relays, 
running broad jump; running high jump, pole 
vaulting, putting 12 pound shot, diacua throw, 
basketball, baseball, soccer motbnll, cross- 
country running^ tennia, awimming, akating, 
niark8iun.uglup> 

Values, — Among tho objections that are 
raised against athletics for schoolboys aro the 
iohowmg: Oyorstram, unlaiT tactics, too 
much publicity, and too much time and atten- 
tion On the other side tliere nre positive 
advantages of well-organized athletics, such as 
the development of courage, decision, alertness, 
tenacity, resource, obedience, restraint, fair- 
ness, codperation, self-sacrifice, and generalship. 


The outlook ia oxcecdincly hopeful bccauac! tho 
advantages so manifestly outweigh the disnd- 
vnntagefl, and he cause under n well-organized 
ByBtem iiv& exils may be pTnotically ebimnated. 

ElemenUry Schools. — " Organized for tho 
purpose of giving ntlilclics a proper place in our 
schools " ia the renaon given by the President 
of the Public Schools Athletic Association of 
Newark. N,J,, for the foimation of Ilia Associa- 
tion, *'To dcyelop the rational activities of 
the boys and girls ” is another significiint quo- 
tation IioTTi the handbook of the same OTganiza- 
tion. The declaration of purpose set forth 
by the Public Schools Athletic League of New 
York City ia, to provide hcriHhuil, joyous, 
and const] uctivc play, folk dancing, auci 
athlGtic."? for every boy and girl ** 

School principals, tcnchcra, and boards of 
education arc coming to realize that it ia greatly 
to their advantage, as well na a matter of Bimplo 
justice, to cohpernte with the pupils in llicir 
athletic activities Evidence of this is Ihe 
formal organization of public Bchaola atbletio 
Icagiica in the following ci Lies' Baltimore, Md , 
Binninglmm, Ain., Buffalo, NY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Clevelimil, Ohio, Eitchbuig, MnBB., 
Kansas City, Mo., Newark, N J,, New Orleans, 
La j New York, N.Y , Pittsburg, Pa , Pfloine, 
TVis , San Francisca Cnl , Seattle, IVash., 
Springfield, Mass, Syracuso, N.Y,, Tacomti, 
Wash , Troy, N.Y, 

The lie^inning in New York City — Since 
the work in New York City is typical of whet 
ia being done throughout the whole country, 
some reference to its inception and development 
may be m order The first step was the forma- 
tion of a voluntary organization by seb Dolmen 
and citizens mtercsted m Jiclping hoys in their 
athletic sports,- then the cxtcnsioii of the work 
so that the great maaa of boys and girls wcio 
reached; niid finally oflicial recognition by the 
scliool nil thori ties, 

In 1003 the Director of Physical Tmining of the 
New York public schoola. together with the 
City SLipermtctidcnt, nicinhera of the Board of 
Education, principals, niid other public-spiiitcd 
oitizens met to consider wlmt might be done to 
provido oppoTlnmty for wholesome athlcLica 
for hoya in the public scIiddIh, Following this, 
a meeting of principals wns held at which a 
definito plan for the organization of a league 
was presented. The proposition met with 
general approval, nUliDUgli some were Bkeptical 
about the possibility of making it succeed. In 
order to bring the matter before the public and 
the Bchoolboys thcmBclveB, a act of games for 
nil the flchoois of the pity was held m Madison 
Square garden, It was by far the largest 
athletic meet, na regurclB the ntunber of com- 

E etitora, that had ever been held. Some 1500 
oys took part The usual track and field 
events, such as the 60 and 100 yard dashes, 
relay races, broad jumping, high jumping, shot 
putting, eto , were the only oiicb attempted at 
that time. From that beginning there Ima been 
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built up a gfcat system of fl-thlotica that reaches 
nob only the few abhloticnUy inciined boys, but 
the whole mass of boys and girla in the public 
Bohooh* Thia has been brought about by 
inaugurating special forma of competition 
Two of the moat aucecasful of thesa arc ** cluaa 
athiotics” and the ** athletic badge _test." 

Clais AlhleUcs. — " Clo.aa athlotica^* m a 
form of compctitioiiin which the whole incmlicr- 
ship of the class fcnkca part, and a record ia 
madoj nob by mdividimla, but by tho class as a 
whole One of the eyenta in this form of nth- 
lofcica IS tho atantliiig broad jump. Evoiy boy- 
in the class must jump Tho records of all 
jumping arc added together, and the total dis- 
tancQ jumped is divided by the number of 
boys Iftking paitj thus thp jumping 

ability of the class ns a wholn, Thia reooid is 
compared with those of otlior classeg of tho 
same fidhool giadc, and the class making the 
lughoab record ia awarded a trophy, which may 
be hung up in the olaasroom until the next 
sea a on. when it is again nut up for compotition. 
This plan docs away wibli the objection that ig 
often raised that the athletic games provide 
for the experla onlyj and that these nre not the 
ones in grcfttcab need of its benefits It roftchca 
the boy who docs not usually take part, and olnsa 
apirit forcca liim to train conscientiously and 
do ins very beat at the time of tho competition. 
During tho season foi closa atlilcbica it is no 
umisuEvl sight to see classes m groups oa tho 
athletic fields or in alleys practicing tho event 
that la soon to take place, the itioro expert 
coaching the othora, and altogether dovcloping 
a class spirit that is wholesome and good. 
Anoblici' advantage of this form of athletics is 
that the small class has as good a chance of 
winning ag tho large classes. 

Athletic Badge Teal — The "nthlctio badgo 
test" IS nnothor form of competition distinctly 
difTerenb from nil other kinds of atbletics, in 
thnt it la not neccaanty to dcleni aomo one m 
order to win JCvery boy who can bring him- 
self to tho prescribed standard of physical 
efRoicncy, and who at the same time is doing 
aatisfackory Work in acliOol, ran-y^ win an ath- 
letic badge Tlio boys arc divided into tv'o 
clasaGfl for the competition, and events arc 
prcsciibed suitable to each group. 

Doyg undci 13 years of ago hnve tho follow- 
ing etaiidarda' GO yard dash in flS seconds, 
pull Up 4 times ; standard broad jump, 6 feet, 
Q inches 

AH other elementary school boys have tlie 
roUowing atundurda. 60 yard dash m S ecconda, 
or 100 yard dagli (out of doors) in 14 seconds, 
pull Up 0 times ; standing broad jump, 6 feet, 
6 inches 

When tho teats were first made in New York 
City, whole classes were found in which no boy 
could pull himaeir up once In fact, less thnn 
2 per cent of those taking the teat the first year 
were able to qualify Five yeins lator 69 poi 
cent of the boya in one school won badges, and 


in many schools from 40 per cent to 60 per cent 
□f the boys were able to qualify These badges 
Arc greatly priced by the boys, beenuso they 
Bland both for Q-thletio ability and aatiBfactoTy 
work in the aoliool 

EhgibUitg. — The development of sLiit 
athletes la not tlie business of a public school 
athletic IcURUc. Its nctivitiea should be ao 
closely correlated with the work of tho school 
that they will icaiilb in a better school spirit, 
better clasaroom work, better deportment, niicl 
better health. Ono of the first conaid orations, 
thcrclorc, la tlmb of eligibility, and nil agree 
that every boy who takes paifc in the school 
nthkticd should be doing aatisfaetory school 
work Ho should have a passing niai'k in 
effort, proficiency, and depovtmeut. 

The competitions which begin in nn informal 
way aro auie to boGomo more citirl more strenu- 
ous and intense. Inters chool rivalry develops 
to n marked dcgicc, and the pressure becomes 
constantly greater to relax on the eligibility 
rcquiicmcnta and let the more cxpcit take part 
in order that the school may wm Thi^ is one 
of the chief dangcra. Tho principal should be 
given absolute autliorityj under tho rules, to 
control competition in his own school, and must 
be hold ultimately rcapqnaible, boLli aa regarda 
eligibility and conduct in the games, 

Standards of Ctassrjiccifiim. — Glassification 
of the boys taking part is another necessity 
That ia, Uicy must be divided into groups so 
that those shall coma together in compotition 
who arc of the same general phyfaical ability* 
Grouping was first tried on the bnais of age, 
and two classifications were made; boys under 
13 years of age, and all other clcinoiilary school 
boys. Serious objoctiona woie found to tills 
classification. First, that It was diifioiilt to 
guarantee that tho boy rightfully belonged m 
the group in which ho was jdnccd. boys of 
the same age differ greatly in physical develop- 
ment, audit did not seem fair that a boy 5 feet 
tnll should bo competing against a boy 4 feet 
tall, and suspicion that the S-fwjt boy wft'3 older 
thnn lie professed to be was a natural result 
Second, by extensive tests it was found that a 
boy's weight ia a better index of Ina physical 
ability than is his age. Therefore, the dasa id- 
eation by weight was adopted, and tho follow- 
ing limits set 80 pounds, 95 pounds, 115 
pounds, and above. 

Tor the hack and field grimes the were 
weighed at the time of competition. Iii team 
tournaments extending over a consider able 
length of time it waa found ncccasnry to weigh 
the boya at the beginning of the to urn ament 
only Objeetiona have also developed to thia 
clftssificatiou, duo largely to tho great interest 
(Lud tl\o vigor of campctitiGU, lii ordor Lo keep 
under the weight limits, boys liavc been found 
to train down'' by taking frcqueiiE Turkish 
baths and by starving thcmarlvcH just before 
the competitiona Tina has been met by^the 
rule that any boy who ia found to have trained 
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down” ill order to come within the weight 
limits shall be debarred from competition. 

In New Orleans classincnbion by height hna 
worked oiib very fintiaractorily. A recent aug- 
g cation ia that the boys aliould be classified on 
a DombinatioTi basia ol ace, heittht, and weight 
That ia, Class A might bo all Days whoso ago 
in years, plug one half the height in inches plua 
one quarter of weight in pounda, shall not 
exceed 62 There is no doubt that some such 
plan na thia would make a perfectly fail oluxsai- 
fication, but its practical woiking ig not certain, 
Liiniiin^j Competition — Another leading 
consideration in athletics for sclioolboya la 
that of limiting the competition both as to the 
acveiity of the events and the number of cventa 
entered The events for the din'creiit gioupa 
miiab be ao arranged that the distance foi the 
race, or the length of playing time in the game, 
ahall absolutely prevent ovciatrnin One of 
the events that ia hard to regulate from this 
View pomt \a the up” Consequently 

it haa been criticize d^ and in some cities dropped 
from tho list Dcguiiilng with the model a to 
requirement of 4 pull up a in the athletic bad^o 
teat, bho boya have gone on practicing in tliia 
event unfciL some ate able to make a record cE 
40, 01 even more Although the fibrnm may be 
no greater than that in othei fonns of athletics, 
tho compotitieii cannot be con bi oiled aulTi- 
ciDiitly to make ib an absolutely safe event. 

Limiting the luimbci of cventa in which a 
boy may take part is another definite means of 
anfeguarding him in the games In tho large 
city fiystema, where hundreds of boya are 
enteied in the aame event, and where Ihcio 
must of necessity be the trialsj tho SDini-finala, 
and finals in all the Taces, it is nannl to limit 
elementary school boys to one event only, with 
the po-^aiblo exception of raising it to one track 
Qveiib and one field cvenb. In ainall ciLiea, 
wlicro the entiles are small, and where only one 
” heat” la neccasary ui any race, the boys may 
be allowed to enter more than one event. 
Limiting the number of events participated in 
has another advantage which is not nt first 
apparent It distributes the competition and 
gives a large iiiimbci of boys an opportunity to 
take part. For example, a school may be 
allowed to make 25 en trios in a set of games. 
If there were no limit to the number of cventa 
a boy might enter, it would be possible for 3 
or 4 boys to represent the entire achool, but by 
limiting the entry to one event for caoh boy, 
25 boj'^a are given a chance to take part 

Athletics for Girls — Athletics for the girls 
ia a natural outgrowth of the organization of 
school athletics, and the mistake lifts quite 
goucrally been made of attempting to use for 
the ffirla the Kntne kind of competition that haa 
developed for the boya. One writer on the 
subject aays, ** I wish that we might break away 
entirely from the idea thnt in order to liavo 
athletics for girls we must approach tlio subject 
from ft man'fl point of view, and tlint wo might 


face the issue squnrcLy and evolve our own 
individual, natural apoiLs, regardless of whether 
or not they coincide with those of men ” 
Athletics for girls might well bo coiiaidorcd 
from the following standpoints, ns auggeated 
by tho Inspector of Athletic a for gida in New 
York City First: IVhah exeroiscs are likely 
to be injurious to the girls? Second; IVhat 
exeroiaca arc mechaiucally suited to the ability 
of the average girl? Third What excrcjaea 
are best suited to her muscular Bbrength and 
endurance? Fourth What forma of excrcisG 
will contribute to her health and vitality, mid 
help to fib her for a normal woman’s Ijfc? 
Fifth. Whttb forms of physical activity come 
nearest to contain mg for her the prim! live 
appeal that athletics in the accepted sonsc hold 
for tho boys? 

Tho following arc sonao of tlio events recom- 
mended by a Bijccial committee of the Play- 
ground Association of America: (a) For the 
immature girl, — archery, ball throwing, folk 
dancing, low hurdle racing, running short dis- 
tances, rowing, skating, swimming, tciinisj 
walking (fc) For the mature gill, — the same 
events as above, plus basketball, cliiiibingp 
field ho okey , and indoor b aseh all . 0 tUcr events 
that arc used mW\ satisfactory results are tlio 
otftto race, Indian club race, and volley 
nil. 

Effect u'pon the School — The leading con- 
sideration in athletics for school children must 
always be that of the cITccb upon the school. 
In cities wheic tins work has been organized 
and ^ivcn a fair teat, school authoritica aro 
practically unanimous that; (1) Clasa work ia 
better (2) The health of tlic school children 
is improved. (3) A wholesome Bcbool spirit 
is developed. (4) There ia less trouble about 
diacipline, owme to the closer relation find better 
uiulcralnndmg Between the pupila mid teachers 
A district Bupcrintcndeiit in the Now York 
City Hchoola recently declared at a public meet- 
mg that organized ntlilctica had done more to 
bicnk up truancy in Ins district than any other 
thing that had been tried. The following quota- 
tion from ft letter written lo the Secretary of 
the New York City League by a school prin- 
cipal ia typical of the ntbitude of tcachcra, prin- 
cipals, and supcrintciidcnta' ^’Permit mo to 
add ft word of commendation to the many you 
have received, for the excellent work your 
(laaociation is doing toward developing a love 
in our pubiio schools boya for clean athlatica, 
These sports, I believe, improve our boya, not 
only physicftllj'’, but also mentally anti morally 
Thia conclusion haa been the result of my per- 
sonal Qbscivationa extending over about four 
years, 1 havo kiiawn. of nuiuy eases where boys 
who had previously been quite neglectful of 
both studies and conducb m their classes, 
showed marked improvement in both linos 
after entering into athlotic contests I liavo 
yot to find the boy who haa done poorer work 
ftb school hecaiiso of these sports Many times 
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the lcfldci‘3 in athletics Imyc also been tho 
leadora of their class in their Btudica." 

Pi'ogreis of the Moueinsnt, — Mention of it 
Tew apec'jat feiitiirca oE the development in 
school athletics thi'ougliout tJio country may 
serve to indicate the progress of this work. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, where tho atlilcbics were 
oiganized nnd conclucted for a time entirely 
without oificiii.1 recognition by the school 
author! tica- the acliooL board has adopted rcaolu- 
liona wliicfi are in part as follows — 

" Athledo cventa nmd gQinca nro conatilulctl a rreulnr 
division of Iho eourao of physical trniiiine, nnd shall bo 
provided for iindnr tho euparviston of tho Deporlinciit 
of Physical Training in such mrnincr, approved by Iho 
Superintendent of Schools, na shnll Bubaervo tho purpose 
of phyflicnl training ns herein alatedj and be flo arranged 
timt cverj' publio acliool pupil desiring to do so may bo 
able lo participnle ni notivitiea of this naturfl appropnoto 
to hia age and dcveloiimenl 

Tho resolution abates in detail tho regulaliona 
that shall govern partioipatioii in tho vauoua 
athletic events 

In Tacoma, W^'esh , n magnificenb ataclium 
has been constructed for the public school boys 
at a coat of approximately 080,000 A con- 
sider nblo part of tins sum has been donnted 
by the business men of the city In New 
Orleans much attention has been given to tho 
development of indoor bnseball played oiitdoora 
as a fliibstitiitc for the legulntion baseball 
game This was done as a menus of making 
baaebnil posBihlo to Itvigo numbers of boys 
whoro playing space la exceedingly limited, 
It is Tcportecl that this form of baseball is 
exceedingly popular Over 80 toama par- 
ticipated in a recent toiiinninent The Public 
Schools Atliletie League of Troy, N Y , hna 
pursued a noteworthy course concerning medals 
and trophies. Ti'oplncs aro given to tho 
Bohoola only, and even then they do nob be- 
come the permanent property of any school, but 
are competed for annually No inedala arc 
given to individual competitoivs in the games 
A careful record of those securing first, second, 
and third places in tho various events is kept, 
and at the end of the year a big athletic cele- 
bration is held, Addresses arc made bv the 
mayor, council men, superintendent of schoola, 
and others, and the hoys who have won in any 
event throughout the year aro called lo tho 
latform and presented with a ribbon badge 
y the president of the League. This avoida 
the evil of excessive prizes, and serves ns a big 
rally day for all the schools, at wliicli school 
spiiib runs high and the citizena aro shown 
what the schools aro doing m this department 
of their work. Baltnnoro has an unusual 
organization known as the Public Athletic 
Lengno, one department of which 1ms to do 
with athletics foi the schoolboys in coopera- 
tion with the school authorities, and another 
dejinTbinent concluots tho public playgrounda 
chiefly during the summer recess. In Newark. 
N.J.j a splendid athletic field has been provided 
for the public schools at a cost of 575,000. 


Athletic Oourlesy — One of the benefits of 
organ! acd athletics for achoolboya is the oppor- 
tunity that la alTordecl for practicing those 
manly virtues that mean bo much to success in 
after life. One public schools athletic league 
prints in its handbook the following ataiularda. 
and emphadizca tliein to the boys na the ideal 
in athletic competitions, (1) The rules of games 
are to be legardcd as mutual agreements, the 
spirit or letter of wliich ono shovild no sooner 
try to evade or break thou one would any other 
agi cement between BciUlemon Ti\o Blealing 
of advantage in aporfc 10 to be regarded in the 
anme way as a tenting of any othei kind (2) 
Viailmg teams ave to be honored guesU of the 
home team, and oil their iimtual rclationahipa 
are to be governed by the spirit whicli la under- 
stood to guide in such rclntionshipa (3) No 
action is to be talmii noi course of conduct pur- 
sued which would scorn un gentlemanly or dis- 
honorable if known to one's opponent or the 
public. (4) No advantages nic to be sought 
over othcis, except those m which tho game is 
understood to show auperioTifcy (5) Ofiiceis 
and opponents arc to be regarded and treated 
aa honest in intention. When opponents ^a^Q 
evidently not gcntlemciij and ofliccia manifestly 
cliahoneafc or incompetent, future rcktionahips 
with them may be avoided (6) Decisions of 
officials arc to be abided by, even when tlicy 
seem unfair. (7) Ungontlcmanly or unfair 
mcana arc not to be uani, even when they aic 
used by opponenta. (8) Good points in oMicra 
should bo appiccintcd and suitable recognition 
given. 

Progress — The lioai d of Aldermen of New 
York City hna made nii appropriation of 
5500,000 for the purchaso nnd equipment of 
athletic fields foi achoolboysj and has placed 
these fields under the diicction of tho Board 
of Education The military authorities of tho 
city have been most courtcoiia in allowing the 
UM of their urmouea, not only foi Etta of 
nines, but also as pi nctice places for thcscliool- 
oya after school hours, In tjic rapidly 
growing cl ties of the ^Vest the niitliqi’ities arc 
vcaliziiig the necessity of setting aside space 
for play aiul athletics A bill prcaentecl in 
1900 before the Legislature oF the State of 
Washington pi escribed a minimum limit of 
100 square feet of piny space per child in con- 
nection with nil new sites for school liiiildingg 
Although tho hill failed to pass, it 10 significant 
that anch a mecLam’G should have been presented, 
and that it had tho unqualified indorsement ot 
the State Supcrmtciidcnt of Schools 

Slaiistics, — In 10 04^1005, J. II. McCurdy, 
M.D , of the Springfield YM.C. A Training School, 
made a caicful study of the extent of physical 
training and athletics in the pnhlio schools of 556 
cities ill the Uni Led States. These ciiica included 
58 having a population of over 60,000, 48 having a 
population of from 25,000 to 60,000, 163 having 
a population of from 10,000 to 26,000, 210 having 
a population of from 6000 to 10,000, 86 under 
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iWOO population. Among the 565 cities, 126 
ivciG foiintl to have special tcuchors of physical 
training, and 102 ol these had high school atliletic 
01 gain nations In the 427 cities without special 
tcachcis of physical training, 243 had high school 
athletic organizations, making a total of 345 
Cl ties, 01 about 62 per cent of the whole niimborj 
having such oTganizatioiis Tlic school siipciin- 
tcndeiita were asked to stato their position con- 
cerning competitive nbliloticg in high aehoola. In 
the 555 cities, 438 approved, 27 disapproved^ 8 
wore claubtful, 82 did not aiiawer. The populniiby 
oX the dilTcrcnt branches of atlilctics is shown in 
the following statiatiw taken fiom tJiia eamo 
Btudy: In the 555 cities 432 high schools have 
football teams, 3G0 high schools Imvo baseball 
teams, 213 liigh schools have basketball teams, 
101 high schools have track teams 
The questionnaires indicated that the super- 
in tend cut put considernble emphasis upon 
plays and games, and desired bo place in charge 
ef the boys* sports competent aiipcrvigora, 
who should be membeia of the faculty 

L. F II. 

Sec also the articles on the various forma of 
afchletica, i c Baseball; Chicket, see also 
AMATBuaiaM, Athletic Fronp; Gyainabtics, 
Hygiene, Personal; Hygiene, School, etc. 
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ATHLETIC FIELD. — An athletic field la 
an eaaentlftl part of tho equipment in every 
educational instibution. The size and arrange- 
ment of the field vaiy according to the chai- 
neter of the institution and the luimhcr of Etu- 
de fits to bo Accoiiimodatcd. Somo of the large 
colleges and preparatory Bchoola have from 20 
to 30 acres laid out for bascbiill, football/ 
track and held sporta, and Inwn tennis. Other 
inetitutiona Located in or near cities where land 
19 expensive have smaller fields^ often limited 
to a few acres There la a marked tendency 
to incrcnsc the equipment for outdoor sports 
and games in schools and, colleges Many 
new and growing insLitulions have made the 
mistake of not acquiring sufficient land for 
nthlctic fields when land was cheap, and later 
found lb impossible lo secure adequate space. 
The minimum area necessary for an athletic 
field to accommodate 600 to 1000 sLiidcnts in 
outdoor aports is about 0 or 7 acres 
The location of tho athletic field la of ulmosb 
importance. The ideal locntion is adjoining 
the gyniiiQsium bulkhng; when this is nob pos- 
sible, the field should bens near the gymnssium 
na possible Ejtpencncc has shown that the 
value of a field to tlic students decreases rapidly 
aa the distance of the field from the gymnasiiiin 
increases When the athlcLic field la located 
more than n quarter of a mile from the gym- 
nasium and campus, tho follo^Ylllg difficulties 
aic encounbered. (1) Studenta object to the 
losa of time nnd energy involved in walking to 
and from the field; (2) If dressing and bnthing 
Xncilitic^ nie not provided at the field, students 
object to Wftlldng lo and from Lhe field in exer- 
cising coatiimc, and they are more liable to 
take cold after cxcrciso; (3) If dressing and 
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balliini? faciliLios Arc provided nt the field, the 
coat of CDnaliucUoft aud adiniuisfcrAtiou la 
greatly increased A smAll field near the gym- 
naa'ium la iisnnlfy preterablc to iw large field 
hnir iL mile or ft mile Asyay. 

A ty pic ill alldclic field contaimoE a 
field for baaclmll, /ootbiill, kcrossDj Boccer, 
field aporLa, quarter mile runmnE track, teimis 
courts, grand stfiiul, etc , requires a field 400 
by 700 feet, about acres. The arrangement 
of flucll a field la shown on the diagram 



This i« a quarter nulc track “wlLli one Bide 
prolonged for the 220 yards sbraiglitayvny 
The airtight allies arc 110 yards in length and 
C9 yards, 1 inch apart, mcnsiircd from curb to 
ourb The Bides are joined at either end by 
SDinicircIca Imviiig a radius of 103 feet, CJ 
inches from center to curb This fom o? 
truck IS the best for running rncca The truck 
ahoiild be at least 12 feet wide; a width of 16 
or 18 feet la preferable If U is not practicable 
to make the whole track 18 foot wide, that 
brendtli should be given to the atrniglitaway. 

The poiltiou of the baacbdll diamond, cntcher^a 
path, niid backstop are shown in I and 0, 
Tlic diamond may he shifted a httlo m either 
direction, if found desirable The letters M 
N, iS, and T indicate the positions of tho 4 goal 
peat a for football Tho beat way to arrange 
them is lo sink 4 posts, a foot in diameter and 
1 feet long, 2 inches below the surface of the 
field, Tlipqo posts have in the upper onda 
holes a foot deep, into which tliG good poata fit. 
Whoii not ill iiao remove tho goal posts, pub 
wooden phiga into the holea, ruU covet up the 
sunken posts, so as to leave the ground uiiob^ 
aUucled. The inner field may also be naccl (or 
soccer football aiul lacrosse by erecting goals 
which be pvit up nnd removed enady All 
that portion of the miicr field, beginning nt the 
end of the track opposite from the baseball 
backstop, and extending toivard the baseball 
(bamoTid, -mny be marked into lawn tciiTiis 
courts Other courls may be laid out in tho 
cornerfl of iho field, not used for gmnd aland. 
The most convenient positions of the jumping 
and polc-viuiUing runs und pits are indicated 
by the letters P, Q, and R. The circles for the 
shot and hammer arc indicated by the letters 
J and L. 


Tho grand stand sliould bo located na ahown 
Dit D, on the other aide of tho track from the 
finish hue of all the rncea Tlic floor of the 
front row of aenta on the a land ahould be at 
least fl feet above the level of Hie track, in 
Older that the view of the spcctatora may not 
be obstructed by persona walking in front of 
thcatMvda- On the outei edge of ihc track, in 
front of the grand etaiul, there should he a 
Binglc TOW of scats reaevved cxiilwBivcly for 
con tea tail la, and officinla not actively engaged 
in tho contesks then taking place The apace 
under the grand a band inny be used for dressing 
rooms, bnthpooma, lavatories, etc. 

To lay out the track, first mark out by a row 
of aniall wooden pegs xi atrnighb line down the 
center of the field from one end to the oElici. 
On this line stick 2 lar^c pegs, 610 feet 1 inch 
apart, mnkiiig tho position where it la desired 
lo have the cxticmc points of the end of the 
truck. From these 2 laigc pega measure off 
105 feet ^ inch toward the center, and mark 
the points by fl takes. Then, With a wire 105 
feet 6 inchca in length held at one end agniiiat 
the Btcikoa and having at the other q, shaip 
spike, scratch out on the ground the £>cmi' 
circulftT ends, mark them out by rows of amsvll 
pega, wliicli will be the straight aides. Then 
moaflUTB csiTDivilly around the coutbc thus 
marked out by pega, and, if it ia foiiiul n fow 
inches longer or shorter than a quarter mile, 
ndjusb some of the end pegs so as to make it 
exactly coricet Then mark out the line foi 
tho curb, Ifl inches inside this measurement 
line, ftU round tUo field, and tUo track is laid 
out 

The curb should be of 2 X 0 inch wood, 
3 inches above the path and 0 iiichca under 
ground, so As to be firm. ^ This ahould be bent 
around the curves by sawing slits into its inner 
edge.a aa frequently ns necosanry, thus making 
tho lino of the curb round and not a aucccsaion 
of straight edges Holes should be bored 
through tliia cui'b every few feet, just at the 
fliirfaco of the path, so ng to allow the water to 
run Llnougli mto the inner field, and theva 
should be, just inside of the curb, an open ditch 
or a 4-iaeU coveted dram to tocciYc tho water. 
The track should have a slope from the outside 
to the inside, just enough ao that the water 
will run off freely into the inner field. The 
lowest paifc of the track should not be less than 
3 incUcfl above the level of the iniiei rielcl, so 
that in web wcatlicv the path will drain fiecly 
and promptly On the ends the track sliould 
be sloped uj) from the curb, about one quarter 
inch to the foot, so as to jicrniit diainiiig 

The proper constiiiction of tho back surface 
ia of utmost importance. A good track ia 
light and springy, it drains easily in wet 
weather aiid does nob got duaty in dry weather. 
These rcsiilla arc most likely to be secured by 
building IL track according to the following 
directiona* — 

1, Excavate the track surface to a depth of 
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9 inchcfl below the final grade of the track j giv- 
iiig ib a slope of 3 inches in 18 feet. 

2 Spread a layer of broken atone 3 inches 
deepj and roll to an oven surface. 

3. Upon this, a layer of 3 inches of coarse 
cindcra to be carefully spread and rolled in 
thin kayers and thoroughly soaked while being 
rolled 

4. The final layer, or top-drcasing, is to bo 
J^id in the same manner. It is to bo 3 inches 
deep, and conaisba of a mixture of loam and 
cinders in the proportion of half loam and half 
cinders, both to be thoroughly mixed after 
sifting m most careful manner, using finest 
sieve, This layer la then carefully spread and 
rolled 

After a traeJ: hna been built, conatant atten- 
tion la necesaary to keep it up to a high stand- 
ard of Dfricieiicy It ahoiild bo rolled every 
day and sprinkled aa often as necessary to keep 
it smooth, film, and free horn dust, G, L, M 

ATKIIfSON, EDWARD PARSONS (1820- 
1890), — Educator and author, waa giadiiatcd 
at Harvard in 1833, For 30 years ho waa 
engaged in public achool work in Mnagachu- 
setts, and from 1863 to ISfiO ho wns piofessor 
of English in the Masaacliuactta Institute of 
Technology He waa one of the editora of tlio 
Masaachuseila Teacher and the author of the 
following educational works Classical aiul 
Scieniijic Studies ^ Great Schools of England, 
Hislory and the Stud}/ of Ihsiorg, Study of 
Politics. W, S M 

ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE, ATLANTA, 
GA. — An inatitiition for the education of 
negro young mon, oiganized in 1807 in Augusta. 
Gfl,, as tho Augusta Institute. The removal 
to Atlanta waa made m 1879, and the present 
title was obtained in 1807 It la uiiclcr tho 
auapicea of the American Baptist Home Misaion 
Society Prepaiatoiy, academic, college, and 
tlicological departments aic maintained. The 
academy gives approximately 10 units of high 
school work In the college the dcgice of 
B A. ia conferred on those who complete the 
courac More than half of those attending 
the institution are in tho preparatory depai't- 
moub, which comprisca the five higher grades of 
the public achool and cquipa pupils to enter 
the ncademy or to pass the state teachers' 
examination. Tliero la a faculty of 10 profes- 
sors nnd 7 inatructora 

ATLANTA, CITY OF — Tlic capital and 
the largest city of Georgia Organized as a 
city in 1874, and operating under special laws 
of the stale of Georgia In 1900 Atlanta hnd 
a population of 89,872, and in 1008 an esti- 
mated population of 109,545 Its achool cenaua, 
6-18 years of ago, waa 25,400 in 1908, and ila 
total day-achool enrollment was 15,952 in 1010 
33 per cent of the total population fii 1000 waa 


of tho colored race, and 2 per cent was foreign- 
born 

Tho school department ia under the control 
of a TJoai'd of Education, composed of 10 mcm- 
bera, consisting of 1 elected from each of 8 
wards, and the Mayor of Atlanta and tho 
Ghniinian of the Public School Committee of 
the City Council, ex~o^fficio. The Superintend- 
ent of City Sclioola reports directly to the 
State School Com Jiu5,si oner, mstofld of through 
tho County School Commifisioncr, and likewise 
the city draws its proportion of the state achool 
fund direct 

The city maintains elementary school a for 
the two races, and 2 high sciioola for whites, 
1 for boya and 1 for girla. It employed 429 
tcnchcvs and 13 8Upervi'5ory officci's, and pro- 
vided n term of 200 days in 1909-1010, 30 
tcachera were employed in high schools. Tin r teen 
teachers were employed in evening schoola, nnd 
a term of 200 evemnga wna provided. The total 
leccipta for current cxpcnsca in 1907-1008 were 
§330,320 Tho city provides manual trainme 
in tho elementary school and in the boys' Jiiga 
achool, 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA. 
— An institution for tho higher education of 
ncgioca, lucoi pointed in 1867 nnd opened in 
1809 A high scIiodI course (college and noi- 
mal preparatory) and college and normal 
couraca arc ofTcicd The college entrance 
icquircincnta arc cquivnlcnt to about 2k years' 
high school work. The innjoiity of the stu- 
dents nic in the high school The normal 
work la done in 2 ycais Degrees are given nb 
the end of the 4 years' comse. There circ 5 
piofcssors, 5 inaLructora, and a number of aasist- 
anta on the faculty Rev. Edward T Ware, 
A B , IS the prcalclcnt 

ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WIL- 
SON. N C. — A cocdiicationnl inatitution, 
fouiiclcd in 1902, na t?ic state college of ^ the 
Christian Church. Preparniory, collegiate, 
miniaterinlj commercial, and fine aits depart- 
menta arc piovided. Adniiasion la by err- 
tifientc from nn accredited higli school or by 
exnmi nation req Hiring about 2\ yenra' high 
achool work, Diplonms nnd degrees nrc con- 
ferrccl. The tlicologicnl course mny be com- 
pleted in 3 years after giadiiaLion^ or in 4 years 
after the frcalimnu class. There is a fncully of 
14 instriichora Jcaac C Caldwell, A B , B D , 
13 the pTcaiclcnt 

ATLAS, SCHOOL —See Maps 

ATOMISM. — The philosophical theory of 
matter which oiicloavora to discover the nntiiTc 
of its GonatitutiQii by reaolving it into iLs 
aimpicat and iiidivJaibla elements, These arc 
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cjilled ntoms (aro^ta)* The theory (also 
knoivii 111 modern timea as ''matcriftliam' ) 
found Ua fust fornuilntioii among sovcral Greek 
tliiTlKoTa (iiai^aVly xcCorrert Iq fts the ALomistsj 
111 the prc-Sucratic group of Greek philosophers, 
chief among whom ivcrc LeuoipP'^iB (c 500 d c ) 
and DeiTiocrJtne (460-370 n t)- By the latter 
capccitilly matter is rcgardocl fta divisible into 
an infinUc mmibcT of infinitely little particlca 
OT iTiolcculoa \vliicli unite and separate, Those 
parcel es p assess the same rntrinsic quality, 
dilTer in form, aizo, anil rdalivc position, and 
nro hi ccaaclcsfl motion. T]iia motion is oiig- 
iiially their own, and the changes which 
happen in the world are caused by them accoid- 
mg to necogaity, iind not according to any end or 
dedgn. Tho soul and all ita activities, includ- 
ing kuQwhdec, wft al^Q cKpU^^ned hy mcana 
□f atornH, nl though finer and smoother ones aro 
poslulfttcd for this purpose. 

In oiio form or [mother, atomism na a pliilo- 
Bopliical doctrine or a acientilic theory has 
coiilinuecl down to the present day. Among 
the philosojihora it lias received ncceptaucc ns 
ft theory nf all Uunga, or modi ficn Lion na a 
theory of matter only, by EJpicnius, Lucretius, 
ScotnsErigcna-i Cuaftmia,Dpt,caTtcs (coipURclca), 
Hobbes, Lrihiutz (iniinatciial monads), Lanict- 
triG, Ilolbftch, ICnnt, Feehner, and othuis. 
In more recent times the atomic theory has 
been parliciilarly suggestive for the develop' 
mont of hypotheses l>y the physical sciences. 
Then rapid dcvcloinncnfc, ospccinlly ns lelatea 
to tliG cvplanalion of plienoinciia in physics, 
cheinistry, and physical chemistry, has ad- 
vanced largely m terms of nn atomistic UiDorjf. 
Two infitandca illustralc tho scientific acrviccS 
of modern ntomiani; namely, the molecular 
theory of gases, and the imp or taut theory of 
ntomic weights Each atom in n given chem- 
ical element has the same form niul weight 
But the dilfcrent elements now known to chem- 
istry arti regarded na having atoma of different 
weights, which nre caliinaLcil in tciins of the 
ratio.s in which they, respectively, unite with 
hydrogen, tho latter bi'iiig taken arbitrarily 
na one The more recent thcoiy of vortex 
nloma has given place to the clectuc theoiy of 
matlor, whicli liolcia that llic primitive consLib- 
ueut of the atoin is the elccUou 
For Hie most part, ntamisiii (or materialiBin) 
na ft pliilo'sophical theory ha*’, oddly cnongli, 
not foniuilalcd a definite, positive theory of 
cducntion, Its contribution to the solution of 
both the Lhcprclicnl and the practical problems 
of education is negligible. The chief historical 
instance where a matciialuitic psychology and 
plidosopliy come neaicjit to pxertmg a molding 
mfiuenco upon cdiicnLionnl theory may be 
found III French llioiiglit preceding the French 
UcvoUition The logical bearing of tliia theory 
upon cdiicaLiDii ia to eh in mate the more luunnii 
values and to require n complclc reduction of 
formal Bchnohn;^ niul iiicidentnl ediicnUon to 
the status of a niccliniiicnl pro^^ciia. E F. B, 
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ATB-OPHY. — When any organ is not used 
it tends to become weaker, and in many cases 
flhrinks in size This i eduction of an oigan 
to in activity la known aa n pioccs*? of atrophy 
The term "ntiopliy” la used figuratively with 
reference to mental functions, these fuuetiouB 
being said to atrophy through lack of exercise 
The lack of exercise iiccesaaiy for llic proper 
development of an oignii or funotion may be 
due to a variety ol causes, In some eases 
atrophy of functions is duo to neglect, in other 
cases to pathological conditions which inteilcio 
with proper natrition or circulatiQU, 

ATTENDANCE — The school nttcndaiico 
of a child ig recorded in tcims of picseiice and 
punctiinlily. Repot Is upon a clukVs altend- 
ancs aie uaimlly made to the paiciiLs by indL 
eating tlic luimbci of times of tardiness an cl the 
number of days or half days of absence Aver- 
ages of achool ftLtciiclancc in school reports are 
calculated fioin tho rccoicl of presence or 
absence, iardiiicsb usually being disrcginrled 
in the mcnaxiTo of attend mice The mcnbUrca 
of attendance used to iiulicntc the attendance 
of n given school vary with dillciciifc localities, 
thoie ill most common use being the rullowuig 
(1) Total oiii'ollmcnt or icgislcr of the cntiio 
number of names recorded m the varimja 
registcra, (2) Net enrolliucnh, the totnl ch- 
i' Dllmcnt minus dwphcfttc ciuolhncnts due io the 
transfer of childion from gi-adc to giade or to 
re admissions; (3) ovcingc ciiiollmcnt, or avci'ngo 
numbei belonging, a variously cul ciliated moas- 
lire which attempts to cxpicss the civciage en- 
rollments for the period covered by the nicns- 
uic, and (4) avcnigc daily a tlenchinco, commonly 
found by dvvuhnK the total number of daya of 
attendance by the total niiinhcrol days Inughb 
The last-named ineasnre is most frequently 
used It ifl frociuentlj-' Uio ease that scliool 
moneys arc distributed to schools upon tJic 
basis of some measure of ablciulancc. 

Tlio problem of main taming punctual and 
pcTSmtent atteudaUGc is important^ \u school 
management, particularly in distiicla where 
parents arc lax iq the contiol of their childicn 
Irregulai attendimcc into! feres greatly with 
the eiricicncy and economy of scbool cIToit 
Every child who returns to achool after an 
absence holcl.^ hacli the piogicss of Ins riass, 
ot becomes ai\ increased Iniulcn heenui^e of lua 
need for more or less mdiviclunl attention from 
the teacher In consequence, teachers expend 
ConaidGTahlc effort in the maiiitcnaiicfl of 
attendance The child is held to account for 
Ins ftb.scncca and tardinesses, and a written 
excuse from lin narcnls is rcquiicd. If illness 
in tlic houbehold or matters qf import aat 
fninily biiaincas have detained the child, then 
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tiiG excuse la accepted. If such an excuse is 
nob provKled| tlic oliild'a delinquency is treated 
as an infraction of the rules of the echool, and 
punished AVith reprimanda, detention, loss of 
's, etc. Sometunea the b L anding in 
altendaiiCG is permitted to aflccfc the standing 
in Bcliolarahip, and consequently the piomotion 
of tile pupil, aiicli 11 treatment of absence la 
generally regarded as unjualifiablc iii present- 
day practice It fiequcntly occiira that the 
teacher, under pressure from a superior officer 
01 imdei the stress of intcrclass or interschool 
competition, may make absence and tnidiiicaa 
seem gi eater olYciiacs tlmii they are, and thus 
impel cliilclrcn to a morbid feai of slaying out 
of school, even when illness or some other 
courae justifies the anine Under normal 
cii’ciiinatancca there will always be aome ab- 
sence, the acceptable average daily attendance 
being variable Roughly Bpcaking, the atteiuh 
ance should not be allowed to fall below an 
average daily attciulnncc of about 00 per cent. 
The attempt of a teacher to maintain it above 
about 08 per cenb may not justify the cfl'oi t ex- 
pended and Lho cha comfort caused to the legiti- 
mate absentees. 

The problem of i educing unpimctuality or 
tardiness is similar to that of elimiiinting 
uniicccssai'y absences, An iiiteTcsting school 
life increases scliool attendance, ns interesting 
morning exercises or assembhea reduces tnrdi- 
ncaa It occiiia now and then that teachers 
mnko children feel the disgrace of tardiness so 
keenly thut they prefer bo nbaenfc themselves 
from school n. haU day to being laic. Such au 
emphasis \3 obviously umvanairtcd. 

Many devices are used to alimulatc proper 
attendance Among these nre the ringing of 
ft wft riling bell prior to the final bell of assem- 
bly, compchbion between classes and achoola, 
demerit maika, honor rolls, tho posting of 
names. Inter oxciisnl from school atlcndnnac, 
etc When persiaLeiit absences occur among 
chiklrun of compulaory school age, the aid of 
the attendance pr truancy officer is invoked. 

H S. 

See Attendance, CoMPULaonY. 

ReCerencQa! — 

n^GLEY Jl/nTiaffcmcn/, Clinp V 

&EELLY iVew cal, Chap Y 

ATTENDANCE. COMPULSORY — The 
State acta towaicl education in a threefold 
way it may support cdiicationj it may control 
and niftiiflgc it, uiul it may enforce it on given 
cominiinitics or indivi duals, Any one or mora 
of Ihc^c functions it may leave to private initm- 
ti VC But the nineteen th century 1ms witnessed 
state activity on a lai ge scale along all throe 
lines, with reference to tliat stage of education 
commonly called elcmcatary. The right of 
aociety (acting through the State) to compel 
a c 01 tain amount of attendance nt achoal has 
long been unquestioned, and in recent years it 


has become customarv to insist also on a mini- 
mum standard of caucfttional proficiency be- 
ing realized ns a couditioii for lonving school. 

Compulsory education has become closely 
identified with n number of other phases of 
social economy, such ag restriction of label for 
young children, iiidiistnca piohibitcd on ac- 
count of daiigor to life and hcalbh or morals, 
admuiistratiou of lelicf, and the education of 
defectives. In America the recent activity 
in legislation relating to compulsory education 
has not come so much finm educators aa from 
tho lending voluntary movements foi the physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual welfare of children 
These inovcmentfl have Bought the fuller pro- 
tection of childhood in ccncinl, nnd compul- 
sory education hns been out one of the main 
fcatuica 

Germany. — Histoncdl — Tho notion of edu- 
cation made compulsory Ly the State had lia 
origin in Germany The lleformation 
as voiced by LiiLlior and others, stood, nniDng 
other things, for universal cducalion euppoitcd 
and controlled by the State. Luther also 
clearly perceived the logical necessity of com- 
pelling ncgligont oi sclfiali piireuts to piociiro 
education for their children, and the ohligntion 
of communities to assist needv parents in tins 
leapcct "It becomes conncilinen and magis- 
trates to watch over youth ^vith unremit- 
ting cnio and diligence " Universal cducnlion 
along the line of vernacular atuclica followed 
gradually after the Reformation, and wiLliin 
200 ycarg of LnbhQr’B period the piinciplc of 
compulsory cclucatiou was being put in prac- 
tice, Aa Daily as IdlQ ficbool attendance v/ua 
made compulsory in 'Weimar for all children 
from 0 to 12, while in 1012 the same piinciplo 
wag adopted in Gotlm. In 1773 compulsory 
attendance was made effective in Saxony, 
the ages embrnced being fiom the fifth to the 
fourteenth year. 

As early as 1713 King Ticdciick William 
perceived with difabali'sfftclion that "parents, 
especially in tlic conn try, prove negligent m 
acndiiig their children to school, m consequence 
of which negligence the poor youth arc kept 
in grass ignorance at concerns reading, writing, 
and cipheung, as well that wliich coiiccrns 
the weal and salvation of tlicii eouls." In 1717 
tho King issued the first law of compulsory 
attendance for Piussia, It orders that "here- 
after wherever there arc scliools in the place 
the paicnta shall be obliged, under Bc\ere 
penallica, to send their chihhcii to scliool 
"School ifl to be attended daily in winter, 
but lU summer l\t least twine a week," "In 
cftsc'i where iiarcnla have not the meanB to pay 
BO much, tlic fee la to bo paid from the 
comiminitv’a funda " In 1753 npjDcnrcd the 
Gene}nl Coimlr]/ School Redulntions^ which 
united tlic varioua cxialmg ordinances relating 
to compulaory attendance. They provided for 
tho ages of compulaory flchoollng, the feua that 
might be charged, penal Lies to be imposed on 
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negliRPiit parents, nncl the obheiition of com- 
jnLiniticg to cdUDnla o\uldToi\ of 
DArcntg. These regulations, olaborated under 
Prodcnck the Great, were slightly bettered 
troiTL time to Umc, b«t they made from the 
outset a comprchcnaivo Hystem of school con^ 
irol. In many roapccta they have required 
no change to tins clay, Of oontae it must not 
he undetatood that this dcaiTablc legiaktiou 
WHS everywhere cquftHy enforced Local 
authontica often, ignored itj and tUero wrva a 
period when even Lfie minister of State (IVooH- 
iicr in 1791) undertook clisbiactly rcnctionDry 
measures, But Jill siihaequonb lulcr^ wlio 
fiQUghfc the wclbbeing af the people favored and 
visually procured compliance with compulsory 
ediicatioi-i legislation In passing, it may bo 
noted that Llio (rciicraZ Ca^fe of 1794 contained 
one provision winch in modern times coiuca to 
be a final step in compulsory education " the 
inatruction in school must bo con tinned until 
the child IB touTid in posaesa^ the knowlcdg^^ 
necessary to every rational being." 

Subsequent stcpi in the dqvclopmcTit o5 
compulsory educntion in Frusaia me mainly 
iimttci's of do tail. In 1889 fees weic nholishccl. 
The DKicnsiDii of Prus'ilan nuthcinty^ c>vcr ac- 
quired pioviuccs intioduccd many dhHcultiea, 
wluch resulted iti hriuging all types of cdueft' 
i\on more or leas tlirccLly Mmlcv the state authoC" 
U\C3, and state aul was ptovkled to needy 
communilics. Tn 1B90 all compulsory cdiicn- 
legvslaliou wos unh\ed, and by a iicvics of 
devices responsibility wins entailed on paicutfi, 
cimiloycra, and communities to a tlogroe which 
nuiKca evasion of this abligatioa impossible in 
Uic case of persons of settled hnbitiiHon, and 
filmost impossible in case of shifting peopled, 
like canal boatmen, etc 

Prescht Sfjskm, — Coinniilsory education in 
Germany lias now the following inaikcd fen- 
lurea Except tn cusg of aome defectives, all 
cluldrori must complete the elementary [Yolh~ 
sc/itifc) couTbc of fttudy or attend until H. After 
Lilia they must eontiiuic iii school unless regu- 
larly employed, and In inobt parts of the 
cm pile thoHc employed nnii.t until they reaeli 
17 or 18 make a mmmuiin of atteiidaucG at 
coptiumUum school, an amount which may 
he slntefl in lerini of horns per week or hours 
per yciu and tarigc'j from 2 to I houia per week. 

See Continuation Schools, nntl uehmaiay, 

KnUC LTION' IN 

Formerly Ihis coinpuhoiy attendance waa 
made iw Swavla.y or evenmg sclmoh, but oppo- 
ailiou miiong iibyiiciaiis developed toward 
eomnul^ory cYcmrig school attendance loi 
children of If to 17 3'ears of age, and the teacl- 
ency of recent legii^lftrion hn.i been lo icqiurc 
that einployors .should release Ihcir appron ticca 
lor Hunieieiit dny lioiirs per u-cefc to riieofc the 
rcquircmenfs of compulsory atlradancc. For 
apprculicc>3 in fiomc fields cotitiniinlion attend- 
anco is obligatory until 17, in otlicrei uutd IB. 
\YhGn It IS reenllcd that the typical German 


must at 10 or 30 begin 2 or moro years of coin- 
pufsQYy eeivine in the atii\y, wlucU \a vw affett 
a school, lb is evident that the penod of coui- 
pulsory education for tho Gciman youth is a 
lone one 

France. — Prior to the devolution the ques- 
tion of compulsory education wa5 mostly nn 
academic one. The application of compulsion 
was opposed on tho grounds of human liberty 
by writers like Talleyrand^ who yet argued in 
favor of flee education m the csacntinla ol 
knoAvIedge, 

The NttUonul Conycntion m 1702 cicalcd n 
coinmitleo on public instuiction whicJi jimong 
other toincs clebatedthc piinciplc of compulsion, 
uflimlly in the cliicctioii of favoring it. The 
so-called loi BoifgHie7i made nttcndjince fop 
nt least 3 years obligatory Bub under tho 
Napoleonic regime the compulsory principle 
w as no t asset ted Fql 3 0 y e ai s no fur hher prog- 

re ss appeaud, The kw of 1833 did net compel 
attendance, but paved the way foi it, B\ncc \t 
waa made obligatory on the communes to pro- 
viiIb imd tnim'ce edncatlon ^ \yl 1ft 4a Cm not 
pioposcci a more compTolic naive law, bub nil tho 
time the question was invoh'cd with that of free 
ctlvication In 1871 Simon’s^ projected law 
nsaerfccd the necessity of requiring each child 
from 6 to 13 to attend school, and impoiird 
penalties on parents who employed children 
during this period Local committcca (coui- 
7IM5SIOI1S scofaucff) wcie to onforco this attpjirl- 
anGC» Th.ii3G conurnttcca wo\& also to hold 
cxaminationa of children educated privately 
or by religious bodies, mid then would be able 
to send the child to anothci schODi iii cubo Jig 
exhibited im|jerfcct results in exaniiimtion 
But not until 1882 were laws finally enacted 
that expressed the principle compiehensively, 
Tlio famous kw of Marcli 2fl, 1882, made pri- 
mary education compulsqiy and religious ediicn- 
tiou optiQVAftl Education eowld he given any- 
wlieic, but a locnl comiuittcD must oversee its 
r^uUa A vaficty of detailed me&FuiTCs was 
aimed to secure ita enfoi’ccmonh (Ejcyfus- 
Bllssnc, L^ejiJci(/rtewieni ohh|7fliou'c, in 7^^!cuel? f)cs 
Monograv flies PHagogiqms .) 

In practice the above In^v was good eveept 
na regartl*) the ^ testing of private education 
Local exAtnination by coitwiissiou^ scolaires was 
quite uu workable But a*! regards aome kinds 

of BcliDol aticntknce the law ib along right lines 
The local authority (mayai) makes out a list 
of nil children in the coipmunc Abscncca 
must be notified to the mayoi by Ibe pnicntb, 
The weakness of the law nt picsent consiuts 
in the early nge (11) at which a child mn.v take 
exaniumcujus Cor the piimnvy certificate, on 
obtaining which he may take employment 
The brightest ehildioii, thcrefoio, can ho cnrliesb 
forced into Cahor by unscrupulous parents 
EngUiUl — The early effoyts for the protec- 
tion of children lay along hiimnnitarinn lines 
The faetDry syatem raado legislation to piotect 
chiltlrcn from premature or oi'ci-ivork jicccisBnry, 
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but far two reasons compulaory education re- tcontli century did MasaachuaBtta renlissc tlio 
ceived little attention until after 1970, The first need of enforced attendance. This waa one 
waa them dividu nils tic charaefcor of Engliahmcii of the matteia to which the State Board of 
•‘My imprcaaion is that bubK an Act (Bubjcctme Edncnlioii, created in 1837, gave its nttontion 
to imprisonment any parent who did not send In 1842 a child labor law wns passed, m 1862 
hia child to school), if pnsaod and attempted the first law on eoiupulsory attendance np- 
ho be earned out, would produce a national peared It required of each child fiom 8 
couimoUon uot much Icaa daugoroua than that to 14 years oE age at Icaafc 12 'weeks of 
which attended a poll tax,'' declared Mr. Bol- attendance each year, of which C should be 
laira, nn c'ipeiicnccd inapectoi, in 1804, Tho conacciitivo A fair penalty wns imposed, but 
second was that the admiiiiatrntion of cdu- parents able to pi ovc poverty or inability could 
cation wna still □. private or plulanthropio bo excused. Tho law Bcetna to have had little 
affair, and the State was not able to enforce force and to havo claimed little attention, 
attendances _ Many of tho absentees were children whoso 

But 111 1870 and 1873 the eatablishmcnt of parents had lost control of them, so the author- 
hoard flchools cairied also the principlo of com- itiea turned then attention to dealing with 
pulsion, at first in the sho-po of powers ^iven to truants, 

local boaids A more coinpleto act in 1976 Recognizing the unsatisfactory coiidilion of 
laid down a variety of detailed measurea for cn- existing laws, the State Board rccoiniuencicd 
forceincnt Parents or guardmna of children n new law in 1872 This wns passed next year, 
fiom 5 to 14 (originally 5 to 13) were put under It reduced the period of compulsory attoiidnnce 
obligations to send them to a certified school 2 years (bub this was again raised to H next 
every day that such aohoo! is in session. Incase year), but extended Ibc time each year from 
children are sent to an uneertified (inspected 12 to 20 wcclta Town GiTicinls were subject 
and approved) achool, the burden rests on the to a penalty if they lefused to cnfoice the law. 

parent to prove tho competency of the gchool It was also made obligatory upon to^sns to 

Five to 13 is still admitted ns the compulsory ago pi'ovidc a place for the confinenieiit of tniniits. 
ill oertnin rural districts Truant officers w'crc made a part of thcscliool 

A considerable list of exemptions, however, system, receiving tbcir appoiiUments from the 
existed. At 12 childicn could bo examined, school committee. In 1875 Supei intend cut 
and if found proficient could be excused from Philbriok gave expression to the need of 
further attendance A system of pint- time a registry of childrou Biibjecb to the law, thus 
nlfccudance could nlao bo permitted by local tisd to the school censTis ayblcm of 

authorities, that la. for children from 12 to 14 Rlassacliusotta. In 1876 a fairly satisfactory 
(11 to 14 m agii cultural nreas) if they had at- child labor law passed the legislature, and in 
tained a certain standard of proficiency or made 1878 it was provided that state grnnta could 

during 5 previous yeara a required number be withheld from towns faUing to enriy out 

of attendances As modified by special pio- truancy legislation. 

viaiong, the English law is exceedingly complex, Like much subsequent legislation in other 
and local authorities hav& conaidoinblo latitude states, these cnily la-us set good standards, but 
in itg enfoieemout The priiieiplG of com- were irregularly and intermittently cnfoTced 
pulsion has always been resisted there, as in the This matter wna made the subject of a detailed 
United States. Local aubhoi itiea havo not inquiiy by the secretary of the State Board in 
always been 7.cnloiia in executing the laws, and ISflQ, He found a variety of deficiencies in tlie 
tlicir enforcement has been due largely to the enforcement of the law. This agent, Mr 
authorities engaged in carrying Into effect Geoige TI. Martin, made a nimiber of lecom- 
factory legislation. incndatiDiia, some of which have appeared in 

In 1908 tile passage of the Children's Act subsequent legislation. Most import an L were 
codified a variety of legislation relating to the recominondationa that the burden of proof 
children, nnd oponed the way for more compre- in the ease of absence should fall on the paicnt, 
licnsivc ref 01 m measures winch aie now in pro- that nttendanco should be compulsory during 
cesa of di.iGUSSion Tho abohfcioii of the half- the entire time school in session, that the St ate 
time system nnd the development of compulsory ahoiild provide clothing and books of children 
continuatioii school attendance (already legal- of indigent parents, and that the cost of cducal- 
ized in Scotland) are foieahaclowcd iiigtruniits should fall on a larger area than the 

United States — Historical — Compulaory town — preferably the county or state lie 
education ill the United States occurred first in also advised the cieation of tho office of state 
Massachusetts Aa lar back as 1Q42 the sciect- agent to look after truancy, na in Conntcticut, 
men weiQ enjoined to compel paienta to teach but thia has nob been adopted In ISSD com- 
their children tlioinselves or to procuro that prchcnsive legislation waa again adopted in the 
teaching for them Bub tho need of compulsory matters of child labor and compulsory nLtcnd- 
cdnoation is not keenly felt in an ugricultnial nncc. The most novel piovisvona of thisle^ig- 
popiilation, especially if it is homogeneoua, and Intion. arc found in the provisions which give 
if newly arrived foreigners are not numerous, school committees the authority to approve pri- 
Not till the approach of tho middle of the nine- "vato schools, attendance at which is considered 
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eciuivnlcnt to Hint at puLlio solioola, proliibita 
tho omployinGnt of chililTcn durbig houra ot 
Hcliool Besqion, requires tlic presentation of a 
certificate laaiied by tho school authoi'itica m 
tlio ense of the employ men b of childicn un- 
der 10, and in elTecb imposes an cdiicntioiinl 
qnaliricaUon. The now law seems to htivo 
worked well, but many areas had msufliciont ac- 
commodn Lions for truants, find there it naturally 
failed in some degree 

The early history of compulsory school legis- 
lation 111 Connecticut aecma bo have been 
aiinilar to that of Afagsachusetts. The law 
oppressed nn iilcnl, bub many obataclca inter- 
fered with its cnfQrceiTiGTvb In the exainina- 
tlon of these Iowa made in 1890 (Rapt Com 
M. for 1888-1889, pp. 470-520) the statement 
occurs ngain and again fclinb the law la "prao- 
tlcplly a dead letter " Tho cliiof ohatadea 
were, the indilTercncc of local public opinion; 
the umvillingncss of local police or other offi- 
cials to ciiforco tho law ngninat individualSj 
cBjwciaUy those who needed the ossiataucc that 
camo from tho labor of childrens tho lack of 
school nocommodatjons, eapccinlly for truant 
children; the lack of correspondence between 
the period of compulfiory at tendance nnd tho 
total session of tho schools which always pro- 
voked irrcgulority and lack of regaicl for the 
law; and the poverty of parents In its Icgiala- 
tiou o( 1872 Connecticut took tho Ucroic atop 
of putting the enforcement of child labor laws 
and compulsory education laws in the hands of 
slate agents, a measure which has probably 
given tlrnl state tho most effectively enforced 
Bystem yet devised, Tho law refused also to 
reeognizo poverty of parents as ti bar, thus re- 
moving one of the commoncat grounds of eva- 
sion 

The following list shows tlio dates fit which 
llio several states cnnalcd compulsory education 
legislation (from Uepl Com, -Ed 1888-1880, 
p.471). ^Ias3achu8etLa,1852; District of Colum- 
bia, 1804, Vermont, 1807; New Hampshire. 
Michigan, IVaghington, 1871; Connecticut and 
Now Mexico, 1372; Nevada, 1873; New York, 
ICanaaa, Califonua, 1874; Mniuc, New Jeiaey, 
1875; Wyoming, 1876; Ohio, 1877; Wisconsin, 
1870; Hhodc lelaiid, Illinois, Dakota, Montmia, 
18^3, Between 1B85 and 1800 Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Colorndo, Oregon, and Utah 
made laws on tlic subjeob 

It is true that previous legislation had some- 
time's the eflfect of requiring school nttcndancc. 
In the Ecvcuteculh century Connecticut Tim- 
lated Alnssacluisettfl in penalizing selectmen, 
if they did nob compel parents to educate their 
children The aamo stale in 1813 required the 
proprietors of mnnulactunng establishments to 
BGii that tho eh II droll in their employ could read, 
writo, and cipher, and in l842 the cmiiloymcnt 
of children under 15 waa prohibited unless 
they had been matruuLcd for 3 monthe in 
tho preceding year. As far back as 1850 
towns ID Maine were authorized to make lawa 


against truancy, hut nothing appears to have 
been done. 

In 1890, 27 states and tho District of Colum- 
bia had laws on compulaory education This 
embraced all except the Southern states, which 
hnd not begun to legislate on the subjeeb In 
nil of these except Wisconsin, which put 13 
ria tho minimum nge, 14 or more was the mini- 
mum ngc of exemption from school atLendniice, 
but \\\ Mama, Hhodc Island, and Washington 
tho minimum nge waa 15, and in Coiinecticub, 
Minnesota, and Wyonnngthe inmiTn'um nge was 
10. More important waa the amount of nttend- 
niice to be made each year, since, if the com- 
pulaory attendance is considci ably leas than 
tho full term, tho practical difliculbies in the wuy 
of enforcing the law are multiplied In 17 
atatea an attendance ^ of 12 weeks wna pre- 
acribcd, in 4, 16; and in. 4^ 20. Only one .state 

— Connecticut — icqmred^ attendance us long 
aa tho school B ivcic in session, while Maagacliu- 
eetta, m effect, obtained the saiuD tlimg in 
cities 

In all abates except New Jersey it was icporhed 
that school olhcera and then truant odicera were 
charged with enfoTCcinent of the law There 
waa no centralized control except in Connecti- 
cut. In New Jersey police officers and con- 
stables were rcquiied to cany out the law, 
Penalties inflicted on parents were almost uni- 
formly finea ranging fiom SI to S20, with 
augmentation for repeated ofTcnsc Very few 
states had tiuaiit schools, though m Bomc 
oQSca youths could be committed to rclonn 
schools 

Only 10 etatea report a minimum age — 
ranging from 10 to 13 — below which employ- 
incnb during school hours la prohibited. In 
\3 states a certain amount of school nttondancB 
— from 1 to 6 ycaia — ia made a prerequisite 
of employment, while ns yet there was no refer- 
ence to definite educational qucilifiontioiia which 
must be nttnined Twelve states take some 
notice of tho kind of matrucfclon which mush bo 
given in private echoolH, if this la to be nc- 
cepted in lieu of attendance at public schools, 
but thcao rcquircTHDUts were menger and prob- 
nbly unen forcible. Only Ohio makes attend- 
ance compulsory beyond the minimum nge 

— from 14 to 16 — m case of children not 
employed 

In a or more states local authoi'itica were 
lUithoiized to provide free books for children of 
indigent or pool parents, but as many other 
Btaica provided lice books foi all pupilSj this 
comparison is not of much value But, verj^ Big- 
nificanlly, 2 states — Ohio and Colorado — en- 
able local authorities to provide free clothing, 
thus coming delinitely into the field in aid of 
cluldrcn ivhose parcuta feel too poor to send 
them to school. 

Present System — By 1908 aim oat all tho 
BtatcB had ciuictecl legislation on the subject 
The following table tnken from the Rept Com 
Ed 1008, Vol I, shows in detail the situation. 
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BTAT^JTOHY yHOVlBIONS HELATINQ to COMPULSOHY attendance and CIUIjD LADOn 


CD'U.VUt.aQilVT 'EuTlCA.TliOtt 


jSMffl 


Aga 


Annual pBTUid 


Penally on 
tiea 




parenta for 

feet 


Ago under vohich apecijied 
emplai/meii/a arc forbidden 


£dticalioiiai r£alncliont 

cA|M ia&ar 


OH 


Alabatnn , , , . . 


Arizona, , 
Ark UD BAB 


B-m 


0 months ; 20 ^coka 
oaDScoQllVD, 


|5 U3 125,,, 


Cal I faro la 


S-ll 


Full terin. 


Firab, not oyor 910 or 
5 dftya’ impnaoin* 
monl , eubscqucnl, 
&10 Lo SSDi or 6 Ld 
20dayB, or both 


Colorado , , 


B-10» 


Full term 


15 to 125 


Connociloul, 




rviWionn . 


Nob Dxcccd^np 15 Cbo^ 
wcok otabacncQ 


Dola^ ate 


7-14 


5 monlha (may bo ro- 
duoed by dlfilrloU 
to 31, 


Firalj not o^or 12 , 
oner, DO I over SG 
On clotaull^ Imprla* 
Dfirnonb 2 Lo fi un 3 r 9 i 


10 ycarSj In faeloncs Id all 
cftaca, 12, iijilcaa ot' 
pi inns, GT ohitiron of Iho 
vtidovrcd QT dva&bliGd I 
12, in minca. 


12 yean, In all cnsci In 
Tnanulacturlng calnb^ 
llahiiionls, cNtcpL enn*- 
ning InrUiaitrlcfl (n vncA' 
Lion , Id, nnlefia Lo aup' 
pari a nercnl or aclf, 
Bpccid^d by lav , 14, In 
mined i fcmolea not ot 
oil In mines 

14 years. In any itiercnnlilo 
orTnoiLUlaclnrinH latnlj' 
llabnnoDl, isorkahop, hD- 
LbI, or oa Lnessenger, etc 
Children 12 lo 14, upon 
pctmlLi mny v, ork If par- 
ents incnpncilotcd, «r 
during vnoallon 

14 yoara, In nn> under* 
ground v, orks, mine, 
ameKar, raiU, or raclot^ 
No fetnalo mnv bo em- 
ployed Id n coal niJno, 


11 yroTB, In any mo- 
clianloal, mcrcanlllc, or 
manufacturing cstob- 
llshmcnl, 


14 years. In any Inelory, 
^orkaliop, or mnnutac- 
lui ID g eat Dbliahiv enl 4 

QHcrpl In canning Indua- 
Lry. ola , or lo aupport 
vldovcd moLher 


No I'll lid under 14 moy he em- 
ployrti during Echaol houra 
No clilld 11 Lo 19, unable Lo 
vrlLoi may be employed In 
0 miLnufacLiirlnH calabliah- 
iiicnl, unleaa ho noa ntlcnded 
flcbooi 12 weeks Ihaprcccdiog 
>ea.r. 


No minor under 10 may 'work 
for gmn la Bcbool licura, uo- 
Icsa )io can read and 'nrlle 
rngllah or ntlcnda plghl 
Bello ol 


UDinwful Lo employ children 
under 14 during aenoo) lioure 
Utt’caa Ibav ba^a eomplled 
^lLIi Llio schuDl-nllcnilnncQ 
lau under 10, unablo lo 
rend end wrllo, unleas at- 
IcndJng day or nighi echool 
Childrun under 14 may npL be 
employed vhilo bcIioqI u In 
Bosaion Children Id Lo ID 
ennnoL leave school lo fao 
eninlo^edi unkbJ lliefr c(iu- 
catlaii Is aaUafacLory to iLio 
local or BLaic achool board 
No child 14 lo 10 may Lo so cm- 
pln3eLli Uiilesa lie haa oL- 
lcvd«d da) DT nigh I acheol 12 
viccks Lho preceding year 


Dblrlot ol Co- 
lumbia 


a-14 


Full term 


Nob QxcGcdmg 220 


Florida .. 

Georg Id , , 


Idaho, . . 


IlllQDis, , 


a-lQ< 


Full lerm. 


Not over |9O0 or 
Impnsonmonl nob 
over 0 iDontha, or 
bolVi. 


7-lQ" 


Full Lorm, to ho not 
less than 110 dii 3 B 
of doIudI teaching. 


95 Lo 920 and ooali!. 
aland cotnmiLlcd 
unLllpaldi FenaUy 
Tor Inlsg HlaLcmcnla 
na io DKQ or altcnd- 
anco, 23 lo J20 


Indiana 


7-14- 


Full lorm, 


19 lo 225, and, In 
cJlacrclIan of court, 
IrnprlsonmenL 2 lo 
DO dnya 


14 ycarji, Irv any Inclory, 
Dorkahop, bIotc, oftice, 
holcl| Ihcalor, mes- 
Boncer etc Children 12 
lo 14 may gcL pcrjnlL to 
T^ork In ccrlnlii caica 

Children under 15 nia) nol 
bo etnplD)ed mote linn 
Gl) days wiLhoul consent 
of Icgnl guardian 
10 years* in or nbouL any 
mnnufar luring talnblmh- 
iiiGUl. 12 years nllcr 
Jiin 1, 1007. otcepl Tor 
supper L orsclr orporcnla 
In Bpccifiod caAoa 


14 ycara, In nny luino, fne- 
lory, workshop, iiicrcaii- 
llle calnblifihmenl. laun- 
dry, IrioVttl, gIc‘, eaccpl 
over 1 2 during a ar atlona 

14 leara, In any mcfcnn- 
LIId InsLIiulIon, faclory, 
oinco, ihealor, clevoior, 
clc , or PI mrsaenger or 
driver: lO* in or abouL 
any mme No fcmnlD 
moy vork In or about a 
mine 

14 years, In any inanulno- 
LurlnK or mcrcanlllQ ca- 
Inta I Jsliinon I, mlno, 
quarry, laundry, renova- 
ting -worka, bnV&iy, or 
prinling olbcc No remalo 
may Vi ork in a luIno 


Children under 14 may noL do 
Any vork lor \iaBeB during 
school hours, nor viodcr 10 
In precluding employ meiila, 
unless they can read and, 
nrilc, and allonjcd Echool 
no da} a preceding 3 car 


After Jpii. 1, ICOa, no child 
under Umay bo employed na 
In ptccrding doUimn (with 
Llie carenUon Micro noted) 
unIfEa nhlc la unlo and has 
ULlcTidcdBchool 12 \vcelfR lliQ 
preceding year, imdcr 1 Bi 
unlcsa so nlletiilcd school 
No clilld under 14 may Lo cm- 
ploicD In any Tiay during 
Bchool houra 


No child 14 Lo Ifl imalilo lo read 
nrui wrilo mn^ be employed 
unless allcnJing on evening 
school, H Ibcro la one No 
child under 14 mny bo em- 
ploj ed at nny v ork for m ages 
during ihu school lerm 

Children under ]0 nnublD (o 
read and 'Drlla Englisli rnny 
nnl bo einpluicd In foregoing 
cmpIaYincnU ctetpt in >upa- 
Uon ol pubho acUoUa. 
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ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE 


gTATUTQtiY rnoviaiQNa nELATiNO to coupulsohy attendance and child lahoh— cmiinuKi 


CouptiuoiiT Education 


Aqo 


Annuall^eriad 


Penalty on -parenh/or 
neolecl 


Child Lvdoii 


Affn under tvfneh specific 
emplot/tnenls are forbidden 


Eduealiannl reilrtcliana on 
child labor 




Kdiu&h 


RenLuoky' ■ . , 


7-14 


8-16* 


la cOEUecullVD weeks , 


9 coasoQuliVD weeks : 
lull Uiim In Dlllca ol 
Jliat, fiocaod, Ihlril, 
BDiJ fouiLh qloASca 


lo ISO . 


FIrat, IB io 120 , sub 
aequeat. llOlolBO 


14 yonra, in nny mine. Iag- 
Laryi mill, ahop, laun- 
dry, packinti lioiiBo, cId* 
■valoTi or atoro wlicro 
■DDru ilian B poraona nro 
employ td 

14 ycara. In any fftokory or 
poeVine houHQ or In or 
sbaot any inlno ; 10, In 
any dangcroiia, cla , 
employ monl 

14 yonne. In any mmo, 
I woikBliop, fa-ciory, 

BtoTC, oJIicG, hotel, ns 
mcaecngor, cio. 


Loulfllnna 


14 yenrs. In any mnnurnc- 
Ikirinfl' or moronnlllo oa- 
lohVaUitiont. inltia, laua- 
iliy, carrying mcaangca, 
cLo 


Unlne ,, 


7-16 


Full ^tn 


'HqL oa Deeding 126, oi 
Imprlaonmoni not 
oxocodlng so doya. 


14 yenra, In. any manufac- 
turing or mcchnnicnl gs- 
lablimmsDi 


MBrylaod’ , , 


&- 12 * 


Full toren 


Nob oioecdlng |5, 


Id&UBOkVUQtlB 


7-141 


Full tono, 


Noll Diceodlng 120 . 


14 years, In mlllA and fno- 
toriea (oxcept canning- 
calabllahmcnia), unlraa 
sell, widowed jnollicr, or 
Invalid foLhor polcly de- 
pendant upon aush em- 
ployment 10 cQuntlca 
oxompt from Inw, 

14 yenre, in inalorlea. 
workshopa, or mercan- 
tllo oalafallahmonla, 


hllcblgaa, , , 


7-16 


Full Unn 


FHill term. 


Fmo of |£ to 150, or 
Imprison me nt 2 to 
00 days, or both 


No I over ISO, or 
ImprJaonmcab not 
over 20 days 


14 years, In any manufac- 
turing nr mcrannilla ea- 
Labliahmcnl., warkaliop, 
laundl-y, atoro, olRco, 
hotel, mcBsengGr aer- 
vlca, ola 

14 ycore. In fanlorba, mllta, 
works)] opa, or mlnca 


MLbsLa&IppI, 


Mbsouri , , , 


MonUoai , 


b-14' 


NoL laaa thna % of 
term Full term In 
cJdeH of over 
600, 000 


110 Lo IZS, or [mpib- 
DninDul. H IQ IQ 
dnya, or both 


12 years, In any mill, fao- 
lory, or manuruGLurlng 
ealabllshmonL 
11 yearn. In any mine, 
nmaufaeLurlciK or mcc- 
canldo cBlan1iBhincDl| 
loundiy, ote , In cities of 
over 10,000 , nd femnlGa 
Jn mlnca 


B-U« 


Pull Lerm : In no caao 
kaa Lban 10 weoka 


IB to 120. 


1 6 years, In miuca or undor- 
around works, 


No minor unilor 10 may wnrk 
lu a canl mine unicaa be can 
rend and wrlLa nnd hna aL- 
Icndcd school 3 montha In 
Ihe year 

Under 14 inay not bo employed 
In any way during school 
term , nor Iroin 11 Id 10 in 
slated oaoupa lions unleaa ho 
DDU read and wTlie,and fvi. 

Icndcd school 100 dnva 

preceding icar 

Chilclran under 11 may not bo 
cmployGcl in rarcgolng cm- 
pLoyweutfl, tier Ltv aloLhlrg, 
drcaamaking, ox mlllinory 
cBtnbhahincnta, unLcaa lliey 
have aUnncled school 4 
monlha In prccodltig yeor 
Children, under IS shall not, bo 
emnloVed in any manure o- 
luTing nr inochnnlcn] eslob- 
Ushmonli e'ceopt during va- 
coLloii, unless Lhoy have 
allonncd aclLOol 10 wenba 
during rreccdingyear 
No minor 12 lo ID, unable to 
read and nrllo iSngllsb, may 
bo employed whera there fa 
QiiQVching schopl, unlesa at- 
I tending IhnL or nnolber 
school 


Cldldron under 14 muy nnl bo 
omplojed at any work for 
wages ilurlng sciiddI Imurs, 
from. 14 lo 10 mny not ba so 
omploycd In nny factory, 
workanop or mcrcnnhla gs- 
tabliahniGnt if unnblD lo read 
nnd wrllo " 

Children 14 to 10 unablo to 
rood nnd write English may 
not be employed 


Children under 14 years may 
not bo employed In nny Hcf- 
vicQ ilMtlnu Bchenl Icnn; 
under uchool ago (16 yeara), 
In nny occupation during 
enhool Lorm unle«a they hnVQ 
fltlendcd acliool Lho prfl- 
Hcrvbcd period , sindar 10, 
unablo la rend and wrUo 
Enallah, In nny Indoor oaau- 
palTnn (except in vaealloo) 
udIgss allcndlug dny or 
wv&ulug sc I' pal, 


No child S to 14 moy ba om- 

K loycd lu Miy way In aohnOl 
oura utilasa Ld has compiled 
with the atlondanco law, 

No boy imdor IG may work 
In a mlpo unlcsa ha can read 
and writ® 

Childron under 14 noL to ha 
omploycd during sahaol fies- 
sLona unless thay hava com- 

E lolcd Lho aLudles required 
y law r from 14 to if 
I unablo lo rend and wrllo 
English* 
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attendance 


ATTENDANCE 


STATDTOnY PJlOYJSIONg nELATINQ TO COifPDISOJlY ATTENDAMCB AND CHILD LAnOIl-C-)n((nu<d 


CoupOLficinv Education 


1 

SlaiB 

.flo* 

>lnnuPl Period 

Pen of/ on pflrsfifj /or 

NobrAska 

Novodn , . , , 

New Ilamp- 
shlro h 

7 - 1 B 

a -14 

7-14 

Two Lhlrds of aohool 
L«rrn j fn. no caso 
losa lli(ia 12 wcDkB 
Full (urm In olLloa, 
Jiotol, ato 

10 weeks 1 B coAScou- 
tivD. 

S Full Uirffi . . . , 

gs Lo S 2 B (on truant 
cJflcor) , , , , 

First, 450 Lq 1100 , 
aubactiuo/i t, ^100 < a 
1200 , wilhoosLa 
FiraL, 510 ; BubsG- 
qUGut, | 20 . 

Kqw Jersny, , , | 

7 - 17 i| 

Full lorm .... 

"TunJjlmblo ua n dla- 
orduriy porsoD '* 

Ndw Mesloo , , 

Now York 

7 -U 

S-IO* 

1 

1 

3 monLlia. 

Full tofza (Ooh 1 io 

JUrtB 1 ) 

16 to S 25 , or imprla- 
oiimont not oicccd- 
Jng 10 days 

Firet, not o»o«fl(|lfTg 
56 , subsequent, 
not oicccdlng ISO, 
or Imprlaonmcnt 

noL exoccdlng Jo 

dayd, or both fino 
Bad (mpTfsontuonl 

North CurollDu 


1 6 wgsIeb. 


North DakoUi 

1 

&-14 

Full t«rm 

1 96 lo 923 

|5 Lo 520 (on Bohooi 
ofBulal), 

Ohio 

Lu" 

Full Lorm , In no case 
iDoa ihao 24 weeks 1 

1 

« 3 to 420 ; on default, 

ImprlaonniGiil from 
10 |o 30 dnya 

Oklahoma , | 

B -10 

3 Lo 0 lAonilisli . , , 

SIO La 9 ^ 

OrogoD. , , 

□-U' 

nnd * Full ioroi 

ga Lo $25 fniB, Qr Im- 
prlianment 2 Lq 10 

1 daya, or bolh 

Pod nayl Vania, , 

B-lOH 

1 

Pull iorm ; but lho 
Bohuol board of 
Gnoh (lislrlab has 

pawQf Lo redusQ 
Lhls Lo nol leas Lhan 
70 per coal of Lho 
loriA 

First, nob OKeQcdlna 
92 ; subaequeni, 

DoJ, Dxcccdlng 56 ; 
on dcfAult, Irnprls- 
onmenL, nmi, noL 

DVor 2 dBya, sutasG- 

quanl^ nob over 5 

Ilhodalaland , 

7 - 161 * 

Full term 

Not oicGcdInH 520 . 


CiiiT^D Lauoh 


Adi uiurep urAich spcciffcd 
empfoymenlj aTaforb\ddtn 

l4 ye-nra^ Jh nny mnnufaty- 
luc Luring or jncrcuDllls 
caL^b 1 lahmonL, oinco, 
UoLal, oId 


12 yDOTfl, In aov mnnufiia- 
Lurjog cAtabliahmoDL 


14 yonra, In fnolorlca, Tvork- 
Bhopa, tjiJJlfl/ or juanu- 
rnoiurlnif; cilabllah- 
nu^Dla, also mlnca, 


14 years, fn /natorica, U 
14 iu 10, llio chilli niUBt 
hnvQ alLcndcd aohoal 
130 days Lho nrocctlmn 
yenr, and bo ablo to rcnil 
anil v,rha lAnjelish, nud 
cipher. Similar provl- 
I filoTia ni^lyr In placca of 
over aoOO Doiiulnllon, | 
Lo work In morcnnLklo 
I GatAbhaUmcnla, buaiiieaa 
I afBcrfl, real Ji lira Ala, h(^ 
tolfl, oiprcaa or measen- 
gor BorvlcOf ciccpL far 
children over 12 Jn sniall 
placca dun OR vAcatlon 
I For work la nr oboul 
mfnoa 10 ycare la Ihe 
Tnlnlinutn No fcinnlo 
may work In a mine 
12 yonra In opy factory or 

I manufAetunns cBlnb' 

I llahmoiiL (doaa noL opply 
Lo oyalor canning and 
P&drfng) , 12 ycaroi in 
mbncB employing over 10 
montboya) : cl)f(drcnf 2 I 
Lo 13 may ba cinnlo^cd | 
Jn lactarics oa)y oa 
approntlcGB 

12 Venre, Jn Tnlnca. fac« 
loilcSi and orkabepa 
(coDallLutlan of BlaLo), 


14 ycara, |n any factory, 
workahop, hviafncea of* 
rile, mcrcanilla calab> 
Mahmcnl, hoLol, na moa^ 
Bengnr, ole. 

10 yenra, in mmea (no girlB 
In min CD). 

l4 veura, In nny fnclory, 
Btoro, workshop. In or 
nbouL any mme, or in 
tlio telegraph, LclepJrone, 
ar public mcaaciiBGr aer^ 

vice. 


14 years, In «ny employ^ 
menl, excepL domcallo, 
coal mlningi or farm 1 a< 
bar ; 10 yonra fn coat 

mlnca ! 14 yenra in nr 
nbouL lliD oUlaido work^ 
Jfiga of coal mines ClrU 
niny noL work Jn or 
afaoul ooal mlnoa. 

13 years before. 14 after 
Deo fit, ItMHJ.Inany rao- 
lary, manufac Luring or 
liuameag eatitbilahmcnt, 


Educalitttial reatrict\an» on 
cAild fabar 

No chiJd voder 14 mikyba De- 
ployed In any Bcrvico during 
school hours 


No child under 14 may bo em- 
ployed duTinaHcUoDl BcAslona, 
nor under 1 0 If unabi o Lo road 
and wriLo Engllah No mi- 
nor unabTo lo read nnd wrllQ 
English may be employed 
unless fl I lending day or 
ovcnlnKBchool, If any Is held. 

Cliltdrca under IG musl Imvo 
a 1 (ended srboo) J2 n/^hs iho 
piceeding ^enr as n condl- 
llou of cmplayincni 


f 7 n/awful fa employ (n nny 
buBincBs or aorvlcD clilldi 
under Ji during bcHdoI let-m , 
11 Lo tOi unloAs lio liaa nl- 
iended l 30 dnya preceding 
year, und can reed nnd willo 
Engllali, and cipher, or (in 
first and second class cl Lies) 
hna coniplclcil cfemenlary 
course or nllenda eveniog 
bcUdoL 10 necks n year Bee 
prcecdlug coJumD 


ApprenLlrcS, 12 to 13 > cars, 
must liavo uUended fichool 4 
monlha Jp preceding 12 


Cliildrcii under 14 may ooL be 
cmnlnycd in nny iponner 
clurinu scliQol liours unicaa 
they bavD sLlGiidcd ecliaol 13 
ViceoBf during the year 
No child LgLi^cga 14 and 13 
may bo employed m forer- 
going occDpailons wiLbouL n 
achoollng ccrlincaLc, 


Foregoing cmplnymcnta for- 
bidden lo Boy eliiUl 14 to 10 
uhleashoatfendcd achoof ICO 
dnya jorecodJufl vaar and con 
roadEnglbh. Noehildundcr 

14 may bfl employ cd In any 
work tor compcnaallon. dur^ 
Jdr school hours. 

No child 14 Lo IQ may bo em- 
pfoyed unless ho con read 
and wrlLo English and hoB 
complied wUA (ho school 
Ibwb. 


Children under 13 msy nol 
bo employed oiccpt during 
Bohnol vBGsllons. 
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/VTTENDANCJ 5 


ATTENDANCE 


BTATUTOJIY PROViaiOHB HEIATIIIQ to COMPUIAOHY ATTEHDANGB and child LATSOa Conf^nlia^ 


SIdU Apb 

gauLh >> 


CoupoMonr Epng^TiON 

, Anivual PenoJ , FfnaUp on j>ar<!«la /or 
JieQtect 


fia U PfiV^ U 0^1 i' 

TodHikiu) . , PD 
Teiiu, > c ^ 


Fulf termi butties- flO fo /20 anJ cost^; 
LrlcLamoy rctlqcoib atauil EQiiiniitUj“ 
\9 110 !^, W llUpfrtd, 

tscaswullva. 


Utah e-ia 


VMmouL,,.. fl-lbn, 


20 ^Tcflka, 10 CDMQou- PItbV, wil oicccdltig 
(fvoj /a cUfoB of fio, subscquoof. 

0\Q IsV and 2d tilnaa ndL oRCocdinc 430i 

3 Q ircokBi iO con- with CMta, 
accUift'Ot 

Full Uirin ISilo 196 


Ads uiufET irbicA aperificd 
eifipfaymtnti are /arti ddifn 
lOyeafaprierMny 1 , 1003 , 
IL nriet my I, loo-i*. 
IZnficr IVfny 1, 1003. m 
any Jnip|.nrj-, min a# c» 

. (Atti)Q aaifthllalitacnt^ 
OKccpt <ba6 ccrUiti eclf- 
dapcnilotit children mny 
work Lq. IhjQ InltQr. '■ 
H joara, )o 2 Qlnsa .«<. 


11 years, la workflliopfl, 
faaiQflusi ac citJnes. 

12 }Oar 0 . In mOlB. fnaiorlcs, 
manufacLurinK or dIW 
CJlflbJljbhnjJiJa using 
inaohincry , 10 yonra 
mtncft, ulalftforiod, or 
broworicB 

1 14 years, Jn mines (eba- 
plkultoir ol Slalo), 


IQ yoan, for any rallTnud 
eompnay or la nny mill, 
raolory, quarry, or \v^ork* 
shop, or oarryiDg moa^ 
a»ec3, 


Edaenfm\al resinctiom an 

cbi?cf folUjr 

Chlldraq ;)iny n’orlr In lojrfj/o 
cainbUeUniQnle la ^ anc, 3 vdV ■ 
and August Lbey have al- 
tnndcd eAiool 4 monlbs dur- 
ing tUo ycjur aoiL can read 
apd wntfi. 


No child S lo 14 lahcetHploycd 
during Ht^boOl hours uiuesa 
bo lias altcndcd school i2 
\reol(a iluriDg iho yLar, 

Unlawful (0 employ ohlldron 12 
la 14 Vrhb cADOOl rend end 
Write Engllah, In jnJlla^ faa- 
loilca, olDi, cprlolti «ll-ilc- 
l»a Adent 0hddrari eiCDapled, 


Ylrglj»Jail,„, B-J 2 


fTashfagloi] I , » 5-15 


Ww^ Ylrglulfti ,( &-14 [ 


Flwl, jJloIlD; BuV* 
acquonl, 9 B la tiO 


I Not over S 2 S, , , 


Piral, 12, eiibaoqUGnt, 

45 . 


WJscaoMsi .,.. 17 - 1 - 1 * 


Full In 1st closa ' gff (□ t60 and CDsta. 
cities; In 2d clnaa or ImpTlfiomnoni 


tji «u i;u 6 <v 

ciU(;»a not, Icaa Lhan 
S, ciaowhoro not 
Icaa than 0 school 
raonlhs. 


not ovot a wvwmUb, 
nr both 


\a ycjira, allor Mnrcli I, 
lOOO. 14 nflor hfnroh 
t, JfflO, la fliiy tficlory, 
VurkshoPi inOTcnnlWo ta* 
ubllshmont, orndnciov 
cepl In rorinfn ciiscJ of 
pttd ov« > 1 . 

M years, /fi nilnes (boys) , 
l 2 (boys), In iho oulsldo 
at ^ coUwry , 
l 4 ^ In gfiy fsfflory, mill, 
WOrkBbop, or aloro, ox- 
to HI (iv apoftt- 
Rod cQsoa of need 
12 jeara. In fbUolVts, 
Work^tidpa, mercanW© 
or m *(11111 no tpTvr^a aniab- 
lishmcnt, 14 in mines 
/no plrJs may work id 
mines) 

12 ycAra. In nor ccouna- 
llon^ 14 , 111 footones, 
workehopa, ndnea , 1 1 

|o Jn flpy fiBoUpalloiJ 
will] nut spQolOcd wrHlcp 
pOTiTift I 


Ho oUUd undor 10 who has not 
com plated tber 0-ycor school 
cotirae may bo oranloycil la 
Rfvy talltond, fftctory, mint, 
or quariy work, or m dolW- 
QclnB measagesi nseepL oui 
of Affbool hourff 


Wyomlag. , . .r 7-14 id moulhs | NotoxccodluB 225 . ,..| 


Urrbcd filalea . 
\awa (lurj 
tcrrflorfcsj I 


14 yeura, (n cnfaca , To- 
malrs juav not work In 
miaoa, (Conititullpn.) 

13 ycarpi In (he undcr- 
grounu worklPRS ot any 
mine 


Chifdroa uoflcr IS may not he 
employed w’lUlo llio bcIidoIs 
R co In ecafllon, uuIcsb gaeuMitl 
by tho seh&ol supcrln liitulitai 


cUUd under 14 shall bo so 
employ^ duftrS srhao) I era! 
If It hlndcra rcgufni alicnd* 


Chllcfrca io H may nol biJ 
employed In nny otcvpaiUmi 
ciCccpb during school vnen- 
UoD» by spenfiorl wrllipji 
pcttwl, lu aloroii oUlees, hiv' 

' (ols, roorcAptflo csiaoMsh" 

I menu, laundries, or publio 

, itieasonjcraervlro, where lb py 

' rtialdsidoeaTialoptiiyioluTin- 

log or other auldoor ((ork) 


• or parents ^Jn<jJuslve, 

■ lOrk lliLmbcLea tsv Qtherfl 

, . ct td iVHlQi whose optymllDn va Uiolud to 

I Udm L11Q7. and fourth In JODS and oiler. 

' * a hours ft ilfty. 

t ' lo rend and ivrUa English 

" Uocs Oqi apply to cbiiaroii over u nuu un.u „ are regularly omptuycd'i olUecwlae must 

a Mud d grammar, orhluAi, or manual Irrlidaftfichaoh 

Law docs npl LnVo Etfect In any county until voted by (ho counly , docs nob apnW lo 1 1 ftoundea, nor lo children over 12 lav - 
/uJl 3 - f l homo cW rfwwhem ’ir fn (he discretion of bcIiogI faOArds 

^ Na 4 attplU&uta Lo childroD Ovdt 13 who can njad and wdf a EoglUh and am teBularly cmiAQSndlniajaBtul aievlm. 

“ Not "pplloftlifa to children dyer 13 who aro lanlully employed 

Q. I. , . 7 ?* pAowd Ift 100 ^ apply W only (o Clalhamo uad Union oountlcnt ono for Caiunhell {icd 

Real! gQUatJ^ Id 1007 U CldlArcn over iR or uDder ^ilxanonco CDrollml, muat nLtend the full tenu they arc enrolled lor, 

Compulaory obtoodaima Hw optfoaBf with tho voters or Any oounty, city or inwu, 
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JSnfarcomenl of Ihs Law, — Contemporary 
ftbtendancG legislation involves the foUowine 
chief factoia: (a) A miminuni age of uaivcTsal 
abtendancoj (6) a mimmum ago unless ccrtam 
educational requirements have been mctj 
(fl) the obligation of atbcndiiiicc beyond bhe 
minimum age if child is not regularly employed^ 
(rf) amount of ntfccndancG each year made 
obligatory, and its distribution within the 
BChool year; (c) special requirements and ex- 
emptions, nnd (/) machinery of cnforcemeiit, 

(^a) Throughout almost the entire United 
States some achool attendance is compulaoi'y 
from 7 or 8 years of age to 14. Alabama, 
Georgiaj Florida^ South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virigmia have nob legislated on the subject 
(1900); and in North Carolina and Tcn- 
neasGO legislation ao far pnaacd is applicable 
only to apecial sections, (t) Muasacliuactta, 
Now Yolk, Idaho, New liampahiro, and others 
require certain educational qualifications, othcr- 
wiae altcndance is compulsory to 16. Tho 
(1909) law of New Jeracy sets an upper 
limit of 17 for all who liavo nob completed 
the eight grades, those finishing tho eiomentary 
school eoiirso may nob leave until 15 (c) A 

number of states require, especially in citica, 
that children under 16 must nttcncl school regu- 
larly unless definitely employed Illinois, Maiy- 
lalid, Pennsylvniua, and Missouri (St Louifl 
and Kansas City only) are examples, (rf) Laws 
on compiilaoiy education have Ircquenlly been 
nullified because ths amount of attendance 
cacli year waa not specified, and consequently 
evjisionfl were easy. Even yet some states 
prescribe a minimum amount, e g Iowa, 19 
conseoutive weeks; Misaoun (outaido of St. 
Louis), nob leas than half the term, Nebraska, 
two thuds of term The majority of states 
having wclUdovelopcd legislation now make 
attendance obligatory for the entire term 
duiing which scliool is m scaaion (c) Ko- 
ccntly special legislation m some states pro- 
vides for compulsory attendance from 8 to 
20, at State School for Deaf Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, and North Carolina (for whites), have 
somewhat similar Icgislatlori, In early stages 
n over by of parcii ba p nvc d the way for ex omp tions, 
but tbo modern tendency la away from tins 
Many states piovido for supplying free books 
to needy childicn. In Ohio and Colorado boards 
of education in list give aid in clothing where it 
la necessary In some largo cities philanthropy 
has sGciirad the provision of scholaiahipa lor 
those whose paiciibs need aid in keeping chil- 
dren at school, (/) Much good legislation 
relating to children breaks down because of 
poor machinery of eiirorccmciib. In Connect- 
icut there is n state agent \vith assistants who 
attends to the execution of laws on compul- 
sory ccliicalion and child labor. In all other 
states tho enforcement of the law is local In 
iioniirbnn areas Boliool boards and local con- 
stables arc authorized to proceed affftlnst par- 
ents failing to keep children in school, in cities 


it IB now common to constitute special attend- 
ance officers with limited police powers* 
Most of this machiuory is yeb very defective. 
Two main dillicuUicH present thcmselveB in the 
way of reform' — 

Regiatrahon of children . — The lack of ade- 
quate registration of tho achool chddren con- 
tributory to a given school ia tlio first, In the 
absence of any registration the nttendauee 
officers do not know at the beginning of tho 
year wlint children nro eligible for attend ance 
at aohoo!, They do not know what children 
arc being sent to parochial achools, and they 
have no eyatematic means of finding the chil- 
dren who arc legitim ntcly out of school owing to 
hcaltli coiKlitioiia In ense children aro obliged 
to attend evening school fchcro la no ndequato 
means of knowing wlictlior such attendance Is 
made or not. At the end of tho year there is 
no evidence as to how iiiucli of achool attend- 
ance a given pupil has nuidc. Attciidanco 
officers are obliged to do their work in a moat 
unBystcmatic fashion, seeking children in pnrks 
and other places of resort 

All of these difficulties arc to bo obviated 
through a system of regiabration by wliieli nil of 
tho children of a given area will bo enrolled on 
cards and these cards kept in some Gcnbral place 
111 the area, preferably Iho achool principal's 
office The attendance officerfl co uld take these 
cards shortly after the opening of school mid 
make note of all children not attending Tlio 
attendance of local parochial Bclioola could then 
be taken, and there would finally remain a small 
number of names unaDCounted for. The attend- 
ance officer would then immediately visit 
the llamas of these children and Lake account of 
tho reasons for their absence, A similar pro- 
cedure would apply in tho case of enforcing 
evening achool attendance for pupils from 
14 to 16 

In tho onforcoment of conipnlsory cducnLion 
a soiiQua difficulty has arisen in the matter of 
counting the equivalence of non public educa- 
tion This imposes serious difficulties on 
officers engaged m the cn force men t of the law. 
The Ohio compulsory law required every 
parish school to fuinisli the names, ages, and 
places of residence of its pupils, One large 
school Tcfuacd to do this on constitutional 
grounds, but the Supicmc Court decided that 
the law was not unconstiluLional, in that it did 
not I'cnlly interfere with the right of parents to 
educate children according to tbo dictates of 
their conscience. 

Again n series of difficulties were encountered 
in WiacoiiBin and Illinois about 1890 regarding 
the states' right to inapeeb the quality of mstruo- 
tion given in private achools. Nothing ifl ac- 
coinplialicd for the State by mere attendance. 
The ao-Gallcd Bennett law m Wisconsin open- 
ing the way to abate inspection of private sclioola 
was fouglib nnd finally repealed, but it is a fact 
that MaBBiichuBcLta, Connecticut, and Khodo 
Island havQ all along recognized the right of 
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ingpectlon of pfivflto aoiioola, though in no very 
farmal iimmvGr. To a certain extent compulaory 
altoiidjiiicc fltniid or fall with Iho right of 
inapeotiou of private eclioola, 

From the gtart it hna been found that tlio 
antiafactory^ execution of attendance laws re- 
(mirca apccial adjuatmenta within bho achoola. 
Children forced to come to school ngninat their 
will, or with little interest in school . canuot ho 
claaained with children who attend regularly. 
TliQsQ diapoaed to be truauta should Iulvo special 
Bchoola where cloao diaciplino may bo exercised. 
Those merely irregular need _ ungraded or 
apecially graded claaaea for their nccommodo.- 
tioii. Under former conditiona of ndininiatratioii 
it wna cualomnry to expel the incorrigible pupil 
fro n scliool, iVlmfcovcr the cITcofc of this on tlio 
pupil expelled^ it at least had the olTocb of 
remov'iiig from the schoolroom what wna 
CQinmouly n Bourca of moral contagion and of 
grenb difficulty to tho fceachei, This class of 
children still exists , and no adeciuato compiih 
sory mcnauroa can bo cli rooted toward them 
unless BpcQifll schools aro provided. The school 
anthoritica thomaelvoa will hardly cooporato m 
enforcing tho law if such ia not tho oaso. New 
York State pnased ila first compulsory law in 
1974; after fourteen ycnra' tunl it Wna found 
that tho law had not modifiGd school attendance, 
had nob acoiirsd the GODperntion of school 
principals, mid waa aiibstautially a. disad letter. 
Tho maohincry for its axociition ms inadequate, 
bub at bottom jfc was a question of lack of sc- 
coiiimodeiUon for tho dilRculb pupil. 

Within receni- years it has become obvious 
fchftb at least three and probably lour dificrciib 
types of special class or achool aro necessary in 
any city topTocurc tho adequate BaTiyma out of 
tliQ law. (ti) Thoae pupils who hnvo become 
quite iTLCorcigihle, and wlioae parciila have loat 
control of bhom, must be sent to nil institutional 
Bchool, committed for a term of years, Only 
thoroughgoing reform is adequate (6) A dny 
truaiU school, where hours arc long and manual 
work abundant This school, wliilo allowing 
piipila to alcop at home, ahould aim primarily 
lo kcDp Ihem olT tho street amt away from 
contagion of bad company Sucii aohoola do 
not c>iat in Amenca, but are. found in Tlngfigh 
cities, _(c) Special cinsaca should bo provided 
for pupils who cannot easily be broil gut under 
tho ordinary school discipline. Tliesc clnases 
may have the same programs A3 Lho ordinary 
cUsaGg, but ahoLild ho under cluirge of tcachera 
of auflicieiit maturity, exporiGneo, and personal 
chnnictDr to cope -with this type of child, 
(d) Possibly a fourth hypo of class should bo 
foe those who by vrtegulsiT atUiiilnnce havo 
hopclesaly fallen nwey from the regular class 
attainments. 

The registration of children la not a function 
that can bo adequately carried on by the polico 
depaTtincnb. It ahould center around the 
flohool^ and the olhecTa reaponsiblo for it alioiild 
be finally amcimble to the education outlioritica. 


Labor officials and others concerned with the 
enforcement of child labor laws, inspection, and 
00 forth, dealing as they do wth the minority 
of school children, should always hnvc access to 
the rcgiatration cards in order to get any ^cclnl 
information that they might require. Cjalcu- 
Intions Wave shown that, with the system of 
registration onco started, an averagD of one 
attendance officer to four or five thousand 
school children eati easily carry out the provi- 
sions of compulsory regiatrntioii, The cards 
should be ao arranged as to receive nt the end 
of each year a atatemont of the amouiib of 
attendance made by ench pupil, whether in 
public or private school, and also some atatc- 
mciit aa to rcaaona for absence 
Until some adequate system of registration 
13 enforced, and tUo ma.chincTy for it bviUt up 
withm the school System, it would appear tliat 
a great many of our ellorta in the clirGchan qC 
coinpulflory nttcndiinco must be futile, and must 
also tend to bring the law into contempt 

Classifcation and Tieatmcnt of Tricaiifs — 
Tho second difficulty lies m the unaatisfactory 
methods of classifying and treating tho pupils 
who have already become addicted to truancy, 
or who arc miaftta na far us the schooi la con- 
cerned. It ia well known that principals of 
BcUoola will often fad to aid lu the enforcement 
of the law when the boy concerned is one who, 
if forced back into school, docs not profib by its 
work and is a, continual source of disturbance. 
The ordinary schoolroom is not and should not 
bo n reform school, and a principal often feels 
justified in refusing to inflict on n schoolroom 
with forty well-disposed pupils, a boy who baa 
become addicted to truancy, and hna become a 
posaiblo Bourco of moral contegion to th& ic- 
mnining clulclrcn The school principal kriowa 
tliat one or two spoiled children may claim an 
altogether diapioportioimteahnrG of tlic teacher's 
time and energy, and may also very mntorially 
demoralize the achoolroom On the other hand 
it may not be at nil practicable to send such a 
boy to the reform school 
The obvious icmcdy lies in the fuller develop- 
ment f)I disciplmikTv clnssea, one of which at least 
should be attached to ench large school, and the 
ptuicipivl should have fuU power of domnutment 
to this disciplinary class TJie cliaciplinary class 
would, of comae, be an ungraded class, anti tho 
teacher ahould be Rpcdally selected and com- 
pensated, and not more than 20 or 25 boys 
flhoiild be kept in a room. Attendance iii thia 
disciplinary class should continue na long as it 
sccina that the pupil 13 mentally or morally a 
misfit for tho regular achoolroom 

Beyond thia dleciphnaTy clnas there should 
be ft day truant aohool of a type not now found in 
AaiGrica, hut which is working very Bucccsafully 
in Certain English cities This day truant 
school should receive all children who are too 
incorrigible for the disciplinnry class, and who 
posacas homes which are capable of supplement' 
mg the school work. In the day truant school 
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the program ahouki be vorv dilTcrcnt from that 
111 tile cl4JmcntaTy school. The achool clay 
glioulcl he long, from 9 to 12 kouia There 
ahoulcl be abundant opportunity for Buper- 
viaod play, and half of the working hours 
flhould be given to some form of industrial work. 
Uy LUlg means the boya would be kept off tlio 
streets, aoiuething which ia not prnc lie able in 
the oulinary gchool. The syatcmatic course of 
treatment would result in tlio building up of 
right habifij and the school itaelf would keep 
in close touch with the homes 

Of course, for children who have got quite 
beyond the control of the parents, or wlio come 
from so-called broken homes, the ordinary 
boarding reform school la the only solution 
These schools already exiat, and the procedure 
for the commibincnt of eases to them is well 
known. Untd we have some such fundainciital 
GlasHificabion and segregation of the more ddR- 
clilt eases of truancy as thnt piopoacd fthovC| ib 
would be very difficult to enforce fcho law with 
regard to a large group of boys foi whom ib la 
especially necessary 

Tlio American stafcoa are ohvioualy moving 
toward certain, atandni’da in compulsory at- 
teiidaiico which will partly depend upon de- 
vclopmeiit of additional school facilities. For 
example, clnUl labor legislation, is increasHigly 
closing up industries to yoiitha under 16. 
The raising of oducational standards will com- 
pel many childron to attend school until tlicy 
arc 16. Tho State will provide for those 
who arc demonstrably needy, rather than allow 
dcpcndeiib pareiita to withhold from children 
their educational heritage. The increasing 
appreciation of the need of vocational education 
will result in the provision of special school 
fticiliLica for imparting either the whole or part 
of this education. It is not improbable that 
the advanced position, of Germany in this 
respect (i.c, compelling chddTcn from fourteen 
to ciglitcen to give part time to continuation 
education of a vocational or other cliaractcr), 
will be imitated. Special solioola will bo pro- 
vided for dercctivca and dclinniicnts, and a^ 
tendance at these made obligatory Ulti- 
mately a complete system of registration of 
all cliihlreii must be provided, to be carried on 
by attendance officcis and centralized in each 
limited school area, nob only for the enforce- 
ment of attendance, but foi obtaining com- 
pliance with child labor legislation, and the 
provision of medical or other aid D. S. 

See arUclaa on Child UxBon, Opficia-lSt/lTE 
Pun ligations on Education, nncl on the va- 
rious imtional aystems 
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ATTENDANCE OFFICERS — See Attend- 
ance, CoMPtlLSORY. 

ATTENTION. — The Conscious Activity of 
the Mind Attention is the groat gateway of 
the mind. Through it must pass every sen- 
sation and every idea which would gain access 
to tliQ held of conacioiisncss. Tina fact is 
some times expressed by saying that the mind 
fthvnya baa a focus point, that thouglits mo- 
moiitarily in tliia focus arc more m tense, or 
at Uaat cleareT and in ore distinut, than those 
outside Only such thoiiEhta ns gain entrance 
to thia focus really come to full and coniplcto 
consciousness. Many oUicrs succeed m forcing 
their way into the margins of the focus, but 
further than that they do not get This selec- 
tive property of mental activity, Uiia fact of con- 
ecntration ib is to which tho term " attention " 
ia applied. Evidently it is one of the most 
fundamental altnlmtcs of tho mind and one 
which must condition every stage of mcntnl 
clcvolopmcnt nnd education. IVe may well 
ask hrst what influences are ros^ioiisiblc for the 
a-uccesB or fniLuie of particular itenva to BecuTc 
a place ill this focnl region of the mind 

Primarily, no doubt, one's inherited iiorvoua 
organization is tlio moat importmit element 
A child may be relatively more sensitive to 
sound them to lifpht. In tbia ease liia pi'imilivo 
consciouancas will tend to be dominated by 
auditory exporicncca rather than by those of a 
visual kind In later life this bias lowiird ono 
&enaory realm may load to tho formation of a 
sorioiia interest, which will control hia cntiro 
career He may thus be led to become a 
musician. Certain sorls of stimulation appeal 
strongly to all of us by virtuQ of our common 
huniaii anGc.?try and without regard Lo the 
peculiar personal orgniiizalion which we may 
chanco to have acquired in the viciasibudca of 
1 liber i tan cc. All intense stinuili thus tend to 
arouse attention All cmotionnl objccls, such, 
for example, as Llioso which occasion fear, aiigor, 
lovo, and all the stronger fcrhngs, Lend similarly 
to transfix our attoiilion nt the expense of less 
exciting coinpelitora. On the other hnml, nt- 
bcntion is often drawn tlirougli tlic influences 
of experience to objects wbicli inliercntly pos- 
aesacd no nt true lion In tbi^ way one may be 
led into some form of employment with no 
other interest than tho securing of a livelihood, 
but in the progress of time the duties tliercwith 
connected mny take on tin interest which 
renders them moat alluring to attention. 

Psychol ogisls have been m the habit of using 
several classifications of the various ways in 
which WD exercise our attention. They apenk 
of sensory or ideational attention, depending 
on the particular nature of the couaoicug fact 
to which wo attend. If aomo object present to 
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the pliyalcal senses is ilie focus of attenbion, 
WG lift VO the firflt variety; if the object ia a 
thought in tho mind of somctliing not present 
to the acnaea, ^ve have the second form, Again 
th ey apeak of immediate or derived attention, de- 
pending on ivhetlier tlio thought is one posacss- 
ing inherent interest or ono gaining its power 
over tliQ mind by virtue of sDino relation to 
another object itself having suoh attractive- 
ness. The interest of the youth in the maiden 
IS direct, Hia intoreat in hia profession may be 
only indirect or mediate, brought about by the 
possibility that it may afford means to care for 
the maiden^ Doth tlicso diviaions seem to bo 
based on oiroumabancea more oi lesa extrinsifl 
to the act of nttention itself. A more genuinely 
mtnnaiQ diviaion ia timb into apontancous, 
involuntflry, and voluntary attention 

Spontaneous attention is sufficiently ex- 
plQiiiecJ, perhaps, by the very title. Whenever 
Avo attend willingly and without effort, wo have 
in some TnQaauTo spontaneous attention. In 
the hfo of the child such attention ia manifested 
by the response to almost every form of sensory 
Btimulfition It la iniini tested by everybody 
through the interest in objects whicli appeal 
to OUT reelings strongly, capccinlly thoae which 
pleaso or cxcito iia powerfully, Involuntary 
attention ia represented by such experiences 
fia bliogc in which \vo are nsa ailed by some ex- 
tremely intenao sbirnulcition, liko a violent noiao, 
to which ivo are obliged to attend, momenturily 
at least, Avhether wq so deaire or not. Morbid 
icleaa sometimes oxerciso a similar coeroivo 
influence over attention, The mind cannot 
leave them alone, no matter hoAV great the 
effort. Voluntary attention ia cxerciacd when- 
ever we attend as a result of a definito puriioae 
and effort ao to do. The student applying 
himself to his task in the fnco of (Ustraction 
r^IJ^esonla this form of mental activity, 
Diffeicnb AS theae three kinds of nttention 
at 111 at gifjhl appear, there is reason to tliink 
timt they arc m reality derivatives of a common 
primilivo typo, te, spontaneous attention. 
As the imncl gains iu maturity, its ideas bccoino 
^stcinutiaed and arranged with rcfcTonce to 
dofinrtQ desires nncl purposes The need of 
iQDd mul warnitU may be taken na lllustrntiona 
ol intmciiccs winch from the very beginning 
exercise pre^aiiro on tho mind, and thereby 
httlQ by halo force attention to display prof- 
cioiico for such objects and ideas as arc pleas- 
urably rclfttcd to these items, with a corre- 
^onding neglect of all other competing itcnia. 

us organijffttroR of a set of relatively perina- 
nciit iiitcrcata \s Lite bcEinning of voluntary 
nttention, wliieU th\ia growa out ot tho siion- 
Unooiji typo ofattoiitivo pfoccag, rnvoluntary 
nUoiilion in tho o«eo of ideas la essentially 
pathological. In tho case of senac slinmh 
pccnsioiimg this form of attentive roaponso, it 
vnini”'r'-®" wprewion of tlio ovoliiiionary 

Of winch aro dangerous for tho oiganism. If 


violent stimulations did not contain menace 
for the Avelfaro of tho individual, moat of tho 
instances of involuntary attoption would never 
ocGur. Until voluntaiy purposes arc foinicd 
involuntary attention la indistinguishable from 
spontaneous attention When these purposes 
are matured, involuntary attention remaina 
us a safeguard againet too great absorption m 
purolv intcHoatual forms of interest with for- 
go tfulnesa of the pQsaibie dangers and deineuda 
of physical jiaturo 

One of the interesting problems connected 
with aUention la that of the number of objects 
to which wo can attend simultaneously. A 
great many striking cxperimonta have been per^ 
formed, showing that in a practical ivay tho 
number of elements which may enter into the 
focuH of attention varies widely under different 
circumstances. For example, if 3 letters bo 
exposed to tho eye for a fraction of a second, 
it may bo impossible to read more than one of 
them with certainly But if they spell ri word, 
they can be readily recognized, and under such 
conditions even more lebtcra may bo correctly 
rend in the eanic period of time However 
many elements may thus enter into nn object 
of attention, they are combined by the mind 
into cBaentinlly one ''thing/* so tliDbpayelio- 
logically spealciiig it may be said lb at we 
attend to but one object at a time. Tho 
problem us to how many niovemcnls we can 
petform nt once must be sharply separnted 
from the problem just stated. We can do an 
indefinite nuinbei of tliiiiga at one time, the 
only limitation being native skill and praelice. 
Bub such achievements do not involve nttendmg 
to each part of tho activity. Indeed, it is 
only as wo learn to get along without attending 
to the dcfcmla that oiir skill rises toward per- 
fection. 

Another interesting feature of attention is 
tho fluctuating or rliythinic cliaractcr of it, 
The renaona for these fluctuations have been 
sought m varioua directions; they have been 
attributed to fnliguo in the lyiUBclca involved in 
the retention of our bodily attitudes, tliey 
have been lefcrrcd to fatigue in the cells of tho 
ccTchrai eoifccx, etc. Indeed, some cvidcnco 
hna recently been brought forward to discredit 
tho hclicf that the fluctuations me really iitbrib- 
utablo lo attention at till But in a practical 
way there can bo no doubt Umt nttonLion has 
poriodiQ shifta Certainly if we wish (o con- 
tinue our attending to a given subject of 
though h, we find it necessary to keep no ting 
Bomefching new about it, Simply to fixate ib 
in a blind sort of faahioii results in our suddenly 
finding QUraclves attending Lo something Quite 
foicign to the topic with which wc started. 
The length of the.qc periods of fluctuation de- 
pends oil many cirouinstaiiccs Avhich foibid 
any gcnernl atatcinent But they luny be 
said to be relatively brief, in many insbances 
not more Ihnn 2 or 3 aeconda, often much less. 

Attention sustains certain important rcia- 
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tiona to other parts of mental life which deaervo 
spociaJ mention. In the firab place, attention 
is all-important for memory. A good memory 
(lepcnda on many factors, bub on none more 
invariably than upon attention. Nine tenths 
of nil the inabiliby to remember which vexes 
the life of tho ordinary person, and especially 
the ordinary school cliild. la duo to inattention, 

1 c attention bo sometliii^ other than tho 
thing to be remembered On tha other hand, 
nil peraona who possess good memorica are 
capable of concentrating their mmds with 
fintvuGSS aad at wUl upon the matter m hand. 
Five minutca of such concentlated attention la 
worth an hour of the diduscd and wandering 
attention which la the best contribution tliat 
many students ever make to their intellecfcuiil 
dovelopment. 

Attention is also related to habit, to will, and 
to motor activities in the most intimate manner, 
It IS a commonly ncceptcd doobrine among 

f isychologiets that attention is bhc cardinal fact 
n the exorcise of tlic will What wo attend to is 
bliab which defc ermines what we will. Indeed, to 
attend fixedly to an idea of action with complete 
disregAi'd of all competing ideas is to will the 
act Only by the power of inhibiting ideas is 
ftiiy idea ever prevented from immediately 
Qccaaioiimg action. To attend vulwavctmBly 
bo an idea is bo forestall this inhibibivo process 
and thuH bring action to pass The principles 
of attention tiro accordingly the principles of 
tho will Not only, however, nro motor 
activities consequences of attention, tlioy nro 
also conditions qC ita occurrence To givo 
attention to an object of vision requires a 
certain nccommodntion of the muscles of tho 
eye The same thing la true of auditory atten- 
tion, and even attention to ideas involves cer- 
tain bodily attitudes which facilitate, if they do 
nob_ render possible, tho directing of attention 
to intellectual ends, In the Inat case theso 
attitiidea are generally such as tend to Assuro 
ficedom from distraction and the securing of 
an easy baddy position from wlueK fatigue will 
nob speedily arise. It ia furthermore a com- 
monplace of modern psychology that Imbits nro 
built up by a alow process in which we first 
give atLcntion to the various steps in tho 
coordination to be learned, whereupon little 
by little we find ouraolves coming into poaacs- 
sion of the power to execute the net, whatever 
it may be, without any thought and wth an 
lucre naing speed and accuracy that la aAmoafc 
iniiaciilous Learning to master tho type- 
writer or the piano will illustrate the point 
Alton ticui to motor activities is tliereforo the 
fir«it step m that moat significant of all the 
chapters of our life accomplishments, t.e. the 
process by menna of which wo come to command 
Uundveda oC automatic acta which take chargG 
for iia of the routine of everytlay allairs Walk- 
ing, entiug, dressing, — what is there which does 
not illuatratc the matter? 

Tho foregoing sketch contains certain obvioua 


implications for cducalionnl procedure nnfl 
theory An attribute of the mind which is of 
fundamental consequence for memory, for will, 
and for the formation of habit must possess 
extreme importance for education, Tlic sig- 
nificant educational problcma which center 
about attention may be formulated ns follows . 

How can ohildren be taught concentration 
of attention? Without Bueh concentration 
memory can never be reliable, nnd efficiency of 
every kind will be on a low level. How can 
voluntary attention be superposed upon spon- 
taiieoua and involuntary attention, or inatlcn- 
tion, as the latter conditions are often cnllecl ? 
No one has achieved any material mastery over 
himself who cannot at nnll control hi a atten- 
tion even amid diatraetioiia. 

On the whole, modern psychology agrees 
with pedagogical pi notice in the general clinr- 
acter of the reply which it makes to these niics- 
tione. Concentration can only bo gained by 
successful appeal to interest (qif.) This 
interest may bo of n highly vienrions type, as 
when, under the older iiSgiinC; the birch was 
mtroauced to scourc concentration of attention 
upon classical literature. Or it can be direct, 
na in the modern elTorta ao to arrange the 
curriculum as to meet tlic child's mind on the 
level of its naUvB vital needs . In aetunl execu- 
tion this latter method is often clinrgcd with 
sentiment aliam niul mushincss. It is not yet 
dear that consequences aucli as would justify 
this charge nccesanrily emanate from it 
Voluntary attention is generally procured by 
tho appeal to the indirect rewards, and imlur- 
ally, for such aitcnlion is precisely that vnnety 
where in the nnturo of the case interest is noL 
felt in tho task itself. Here again, however, 
tho actual pmcLico diffors uidoly, in some 
schools tho incentive conics nlinost wliolly from 
fear of punishniont, in other sclioola it is coii- 
neeted with rewards of one sort or nnotlicr. In 
whatever manner gamed, nothing is clearer than 
the fact that in one way or another the capacity 
to aland being bored and uiicomfortablo U a. 
sine qua non of any high mental cffieiciicy. 

Interest conceived in a broad nnd sane way 
is doubtless the clew lo a deeper Bolutioii of the 
cducntionnl problems of atleiUion than any 
other yet suggested But it must be interest 
viewed from the atnndpoint of deep, poraisteuL, 
socialized human need's, not from that of tran- 
sient, ephemcial likes and dislikes, vliich 
would ape eddy leducc to chaos any edwcational 
syatem that undertook to recognize them We 
always do appeal to interest of one kind or 
another, and always imtsl so appeal in our 
cITorta to train attention The only problem 
which we have to face, therefore, is that of 
aclcctiiiR the special type of interest upon wliich 
Bhn.U pln.ee out reliance and seeing Lo it 
that we employ it in a way to encourage tlio 
qualities we cicsire to develop, rather than 
defent tho end for which wo strive. J, It, A. 

See DiacirLiNB, FouMKh, 
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AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 


Reloranceai — 


Baqlbv, W. C The Edumli^e Praccis, (Ko^ York, 
1008,) 

Dewbt, J Jnicresl aa rulaled to lui/f (DloomiDElon, 


111,189(1) „ , 

JAhiR*], Wi TflJAfl to Tcachera, (New York, 16DD ) 
ritiLanuuv, W B. Alfenhon, (Now York, IQOB.) 
TiiqUnddcb, !!!•. L Principles of Teach\na> (Now 


York, IDOQ,) 
Titcubneh, E B. 


pAUcholoQy of Ftehno and Atientian 


(New York, 1008 ) 


ATTITUDE, — A term which has been used 
to describe in n, general way the rcfiction of a 
flubjcct upon any impression received from his 
environment. Used in tins fnahioit it ia fliifli' 
ciciitly coninrclienaivo to include reeling, atten- 
tiOHi nnd otlier similar general phases of mental 
experience IL rofon also to bodily nclivitica 
when these are directed toward given objects, 
nnd thus .sorveEi the useful pm pose of nssociat- 
ing in discussion mental states with Lho bodily 
reactiona which lliey condihon or hy ^vhicli 
they arc themselves conditioned TIuib ono 
speaks of an attitude of diHgust or plctigurc^ and 
includes at onco the inner mental emotional 
cxppnence nnd its physical external accom- 
pniiimciits of muscular Tcaponsc C. II J. 

Sec Adility, Gbnbiial and Special; Indi- 
vidual DlFFLnENCES, 


ATYPICAL, — Deviation from the normal 
or typical in either diicction, e.g. both genius 
and idiot aro atypical in comparison with nor- 
mal individuals See Aiinob^ial, Exceptional 
CLA aaBS, Education of, Individual Differ- 
ences 


ATYPICAL CHILDREN. — See Defec- 
tives, Education of; Dbpectiyeb, Schools 

FOR, 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, NY — Establialiori in 1819 by the 
General Picabytorian Assembly for the training 
of minisicfs. Students who have graduated 
Irom college with tlic degree of B.A. are ad- 
mitted, although candidates over 25 aie ad- 
mitted on examination The degree c! bachelor 
of divinity la conferred at the end of 3 years' 
study. Courses in icligioiis pedagogy and 
Sunday school history and principles arc given. 
There me 10 professors ana 1 instructor on the 
faculty. Ilev, George Black Stewart, D.D , 
LL,D , is the president. 


AUDIOMETER — An instrument for deter- 
mining Lho degree of auditory sensitivity and 
disGrimination of sound intensities pos-jcsscd by 
an individual The audiometer, or acoumeter, 
enables one to prodiico sounds of a uniform clinr- 
acter, bub of variable and measurable stmiglh. 
At present aucIiG meters aro built on the principla 
that the aouiul in a telephone receiver vnnea 
With the strength of the current which is sent 
through it Tuning forks, singing flames 
falling pcilcta, railing hammers, have been used 


for the same purpose, hut arc not praoticnl 
The almost uiiiversnl aubstitute for nii audiom- 
eter is a ticking watch held at varmble dia- 
tnncca from the ear (For the history of 
audiometry and illiisbrationa of tlio different 
types of aiicliomcters, aoo Vaschidc, Do 
rnndiomctTio ” in Bulletin larynoologiCt otologic 
et TAino?o/jiCj Vol V, Sept , 1901 ) The auclioin- 
cteriausedin psychology, aa in the measuring 
of aenaibiviby and disci iminntion for the inten- 
sity of sounds, auditory attention, auditory 
fatigue, iliQ cITect of physical and mental 
Btimiili upon henrinc, etc ; m ediicntion, for 
the determination oi hearing ability of school 
cliildrcti, or selected classog of people; in medi- 
cine for proving up eases under ticatnicnt by 
the aunst O E. S 

AUDITORY. — See HBATiiNQ 

AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION — This 
term may refer to tho ability to diatinguiali mten- 
eitics or to tho ability to distinguish quahtalivo 
di (Terences, capecially of tones. The mcaaurc- 
ment of auditory diflCrimiiintlon for intensity 
IS one of the best known of the sO'Callcd mental 
or sensoTU tesla (q u.) Tlie measurement con- 
si sta in determining how am all a deviation in 
intensity from a given standard tone an indi- 
vidual can henr. The magnitude of thia hast 
perceptible dijfcrcnce m mtenaity of tone, to- 
gether with the mensurement of the reliability 
of that magnitude, arc taken as indices to the 
cnpncity for mtcHcctunl use of the dilToTcncQ in 
Ihe abiength, loudness, or intenalty of sound. 
(See AlTDIOMETEn.) 

Keenness of tonal hearing la measured by tho 
tlircshold of discrimiimtion, i.c the amnllosb 
vibration difTcrcncc which can be perceived aa 
a dLircrence in pitch Individiinla diffor gronLly 
m thia capacity, nnd lack of tone diacnmiiia- 
tioii IB not nGCcaaarily a sign of lack of eenoinl 
mental ability A good inuaicnl car will detect 
a pitch diffcroncG of one vibration or less, 
OTdinnrjy students of music may get along with 
a clisciimiiinUon of from 1 to 5 vibiatioiis, 
and iJiosc wlio cannot discern lens than 5 to 15 
vibiationa may be able to appreciate somcLhing 
of music. But those whoae discrimination 
lies beyond 15 vibrations, should not, and sel- 
dom do, have anything to do with music 
These estiinateu ore given upon the bnsis of 
mca&urcmcnta at 435 vibrations pci aceoiid 
At this point 1 vibiation is equivalent to 
about tjV of tone. This (liscriminatioii can 
bo mrasured most conveniently by a serica 
of tuning forks, each fork varying from tho 
standard by small steps in a acnca The dis- 
crimmatiQii la usually keeiiGst about the age 
of 10, provided the child has had sufTicicnt 
training at that time to understand the mcan- 
mg of pitch. The mcaaiircmcnb may be made 
so ns to determine approximately the physio- 
logical limit, which is tho limit act by Llic 
physical structure of tlio car, and if this is done, 
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AUDITORY PERCEPTION 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY 


no improvement will result from trnining It diploma A parochiiil iiorninl course of 2 ^enrs 
IS tliereforo possible to ilSe the diacrimiiiation is nlao mnintiiincd to picparc teachers for 
teat lor cVmgno3i3j early in childhood, to deter- Lutheran parochial schoDlg There are 11 
mine whetlici or not tho child is physically iiiabnictora Aullioiiy G Tuve is the president, 
ciipnble of musical appreciation A class of 

eighth gnido pvipila wil show a better avevftgG AUGUST AN A COLLEGE ANU THEO- 

iccoid than a class of university students. LOGICAL SEMINARY, ROCK ISLAND^ ILL 
Girls and boys have about equal ability in this — A deiiominabioiial institution owned by the 
respect. Poor disci immatioti results in lack EvaugcUcal LuUicran Augustana Synod of 
of real enjoyment of iiiUBiCj and usually mnkca North America, founded in 18G0. While jirimn- 
niuaic pupils dull C E. S. I'dy iutciiclcd for the preparnLion of ministers, 

the institution now includes preparatory. 
AUDITORY PERCEPTION — Certain acaclcmic, collegiate, nonnril, business, niul 
plmsca of auditoiy perception arc of importance music departments Admission to the college 
beenuae the organs of hearing nro cspccinlly is by certificate from any state accredited Jiigh 
significant in all so cinliiibcrcoursc. The human school, the academy, or by examination re- 
ear dilYeia from the animal car in that it ia qiiinng about 12J units. In the college six 
cmtiloyccl chiefly for the lecogmtion of fine gioups are olTercd — clnsaienl, modern lan- 
distiiicfcioiis ill floiiucl. It would be disndvnn- guage, Lotiii-scientifip, general science, pre- 
tagcoiia for a human being to have the long, medical, and matliematicnl Dogrccs arc 
funucl-ahaped car of an animal, since this funuol granted on completion of prescribed couisca 
would net as n icaonator and modify the char- Students may on tot into the normal dcpnit- 
ncter of external sounds, thereby obacuring meiifc from the preparatory. Candidates arc 
many of the dilTcroncca essential m tho rccog- admitted to tlic theological course who have 
mtioii of languagOv The ear of the animal la graduated in a cqUccg caurac» Three years' 
employed ui the recognition of tho direction icsidcnco is required for the B D. degree 
from which sounds come In human experience The archives of the college contain a historical 
recognition of spatial relations through sound collection of American Lutlicraii and Scancli- 
la relatively uiulcv eloped. This recognition n avian American literature, and files of tho 
of spatial relations through sound depends leading American Lutheran poriodicnla. There 
very largely upon binaural hearing (q.i;.) is □, faculty of 42 profesaor^, instructors, and 
Other phases of auditory perception arc dis- nsaiatanta Rev. Gustav Albert Andreeiij 
cusacd under Beats, Combination Tones, Ph.D, R.NO, is the president 
Tones and NoiaEs See also Deafness; Tone 

DflAPNiiaa; and PBUCEmoN. C. II J. AUGUSTINE OR CARTERBURY^ — Aa 

the founder of the Engliah Church, St Aucus- 
AUGSBXJRG SEMINARY, MINNEAPOLIS, tine was the father also of Engliah education, 
MINN, — Founded in 1B69 by Norwegians at For the aehool had m those efivya bceoiriB an 
Marshall, Wis , to train ministers for the Lu- inscpaTablo accident of the church. Nothing 
thernn Free Church; removed to tho present is known of Augiiatine'a birth or life before he, 
lacatioti ul 1^72 The baaia of the institution being a monk and PrepoaiUis or Provost of St. 
has, however, been broadened, and in addition Andrews monastery at Rome, wna selected by 
to the theological course, preparatory and Pope Gregory tho Great in 595 to go out oa a 
GoJlc^Q departments arc maintained Tho missionary to England He was to go at first 
admission requirements to tlie collcgo aro to Dcira. or Yorkshire, to convert to Clirib- 
oqui valent approximately to 2 years’ high school tiaiiity the people ivhose goldon-linircd sons, 
work. Tlicdogrecof B. A. IS given 111 tho college according to the legend told by Bede, had 
on completion of the 4 years' coiirac, and tho attracted Gregory's attention in the slave 
degree of candfdabu Ikcaloffiae in the theological market, ns looking like angels rather Lhaii 
clepavtincnt, Nearly half the number of stu- Angles, and, being Deiraiia, to be saved Delia 
dents arc m the preparatory (Icparbrncnb, Dei, But whcinn G aid j on hi^ way to England, 
Tlio faculty coiisiata of 10 professors and 6 Augustine heard such dreadful ncconnta of tlic 
instructors and Iccturcra, Professor Sven fierceness of tho North that he and hia 30 com- 
Oftcdahl ia the president. ptmions gave up the miaaion and returned to 

Rome. They were sent out again, this tiino to 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, CANTON, S,D. Canterbury instead of York, because tho 
— A coeducational institution of the United Queen Berthe., being a Frankiali priucesa. was 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, a Christian, and, according to Gregory's letter 
originally the Lutheran Auguatnna School, to her, " endowed with learning " Ethclbert, 
founded in 1360 and located at Chicago, Binco her liuaband, was converted, and in C02 or 
when lb was moved aovoral times, nud finally 003 Augustine, having been made bishop in 
to Canton in 1S84. Preparatory, academic, 507, consecrated Chrisb Churob, nn old Roman 
normal, music, and commercial courses aro clmroli, it ia said by Bede, ns a cathedral. 
olTcrcd. Tho 4-ycar normal course leads to Though Augustine is never spoken of as n 
a 5-year state cerbificaie on tho graduation learned man otherwise than in tho scriptures, 
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he, of course, knew La^liu andwaa able to teach 
it. Ila wfla expressly told by Gregory tlmt, 
bciug a bibhop, b& must cWo up the monaatio 
life and live like other bifliopg with his clerks, 
but, being a irtoiik, he ahouid lire with them 
not on n aoparato iDortion of the epiacopal 
estate, but like the early Clinslifiiis, having all 
thiuga la coimnoa with tliom. That he sot up 
a acUool ia to be luf erred from Bedc'a incnUori 
[m, 1&) of the Cnntcrbmy School ft a IV thing of 
course, when ho recounts the catabhshmeob hy 
Sigobert, ICing o[ tho East AnglcSj on hia rclnrn 
from exile ill Gftiil, '* >\ishing to imitate -whal:; 
he bud seen well arranged lhore/‘ of a grammar 
school (-scofaiii m qua pucri hWcrw crwdircniKr). 
Bialiop rdix, whom ha had got from Kent, 
helped hnn, and " provided for them (the boys) 
pcdngogucs anti masters after the fashion of tlio 
pcopla of Ciuilcrbiiry." AiigUatinc’a cpiaco- 
pntc was very slioi't, After a aignal failure, 
duo to bia iiiBolcnt ngqiimption of aiiponorifcy, 
to btiug tlio Dntiali bishop g to ocknowlcclgo 
IviB prinmey amt cuter into communion with, 
tho EnghMi ebUT eh, which, besides Canterbury. 
cQiiaiatcd only of two bishoprjoa, I^ndon and 
Koclioatcr, lie died May 20, 005. A, P. L, 

HeierentBai — 

Dedb. IliSt. Ed byriummDr. 

Hmjdaw aaii bfieima Jitcl Doc 

CurrSiE. L, Auamiinco/Cajifcrburt/. (l/ondon, 16D6.) 

AUGUSTII^E| ST (354-430 a d.). — Diahop 
of Hippo, and one of the most noted of tho 
Latin Fat bora, He has the high educationnl 
interest of exhibiting tho Latm culture to ua 
nt the moment when the Western Empiro 
Tcftchea its pcdngoglc culmination^ and then 
TBvcahng Dftc of Ihfc cnuaca of the deca-y oC 
culture and education in Europe. Born at 
ThaHfiatD {now South- Arraa, in Algeria) on 
Nov. 13, 354, ho passed through tho hnnda 
of the public elementary teacher (cafculo 
or hferafor), and went on to tho higliGt school 
of tho ^ramuiafi'cus or h'teratuQ^ another mU' 
nlcipal inatitvitioTi, (or Greek and Lnlin lol^ 
tors. Greek he never adequately commanded, 
ftiid It IS not without bearing on tho inoxact- 
nesd of hia erudition that the giammaticiis 
merely gave his pupils hiatory, geography, do., 
in the form of n rambling commotitary on 
tho poets DotuiLub wns just then beginning 
ilia rcfarni of the prammciCicii, Aa he was in- 
tonded for the bar, ha then atudicd rhetoric at 
Mad aura, in thn third and bigheat grade of 
inunlcipftlly subsidized school 
III hia sivtecntti year Augustmu, whose 
father — a. pagan, and cutial of Kia town — 
had juat died, was aont by n wealthy uncle to 
the metTopoUtaii achool (a kmd of piovincial 
university) at Carthage. Here logic, niuaio, 
TnatbeiTialicfl, nnd ^tronoiny were imparted. 
The rondiiig of Cicero 'a I^orfensius^ in hia 
eighteen Ml- ycAr. gavQ him n aerioiia bent for 
pluloaophy, and he embraced Manic hanem. 
Abandoning hia forensic ntnbilion, probably 


from lack of funds, he returned to tench gram-* 
mar nt Thagaafco, mid continiio hig study of 
pliila&opliy. There be wrote hia first tretvUae, 
be Apio ct Pulchro^ which has not aurvived, 
In 3*70 OT 380 he opened n acliool of rheione at 
Carthage, but the unruly conduct of the pupila 
nnd n breach with the Manicliitana induced 
him to loava Africa. In 384 ha opened a pi-i-. 
vatc school of rhetoric ab Home, ana in the same 
yearj dlsUking Eotne, obfainea the position of 
publiQ teacher of rhetoric at Milan 
The Tcligioua condition of Rome bnd IncHned 
Augustine to tlic p]iilosopli 3 ^ of the New A carl- 
omy (akcptlci&m), and bo bnd two years of greiib 
unrest At lost n " Platonist (more probably 
a Neo-Platoniat — liia references to Greek 
Bclvoola mo always Loose) work removed bia 
maicrinlislic difhcultlcs, anti he yielded to Lhc 
cn treaties of hia mother, Sb Monica, and Sb, 
Ambrose. With a few pupils ho retired to a 
vilU toward tlie Alps, imcl blicre wrote or 
dictated — shorthand was in common use at 
the time — a aeries of Platonist treatigea and 
diB&uBsions (Contra Acadciiuco&j De Beaiu, 
VilGf De OrdinCj and the >SoZifoqm‘a) lio 
returned to Milan lor baptism in the spring of 
3S7, and set out for Africa. 

Losing hia mother at Ostia, ho proceeded to 
Rome and began hia long controvcisml career 
with a vigorous campaign against the Maiiiv 
choea. On hlb letuin to ThngEatc ho- convcitctl 
hjB father’s house into n rcbgioiifl-philosopliicaj 
community, and wrote hia De Yerci JleligiofiQ 
(m wliioli hia philosophic atage culminates), 
Da Genesi (a liberal interpretation), and De 
A/ll SI cn. Ilia fame for asceticism (of pliilo- 
aapluo moderation) and learning made him ao 
much aought ua u bishop that he had to move 
about warily, but he waa captured and made 
auxiiifiry bishop by the little paroccia at Hippo 
in 301, In tho aucccccling years of heavy 
controveraial work against Manidwes, Pagans, 
DauB-tiata, and Pelagians, hia zeal for culturo 
wholly disappeared Ho ceased to read lay 
work?, dcTided questioTia of natural bdicudGj 
nnd came to apeak of Plato as “ that fool.'* 
Duly when he cornea to write bis He Civtlale 
Dei — wiitton at intervals from 413 to 427 — 
against the cultivated pagans do we realize the 
culture he had garnered. All the wcightlet 
writers concur that his oiuditioii was as loose 
and ill disciplined as lb %vna vast and varied, 
The fault lies with the peel ago gj'^ of tho time, 
and his later absorption in controversial work 
He was one of the most learned, and tho most 
aubtlc and philosophical, of later Latin writer 

In the kind of small BCTuitiary, or clergy- ho use, 
which he established at Hippo, there waa no 
system atic teaching, nor did he demand any 
in the monasteries which he encouraged lie, 
however. laid down rules for tho systematic 
study of scripture in his De Dodrina Chris- 
tiana (307 and 420), wrote a small manual De 
(Infechizaruiis Ruditua <400), and in 423 tom- 
piled for a rebellious community of nuns the 
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code of rcgulationa wJiicIi been me tho Rule of 
Auguslinc. Ilia Retractntioncs (42fl or 427) 
embody tlio idea of roviamg rather than rc- 
irnotiiig, but show a ^vido removal from hia 
early pnilosophy He died on Aug 29, 430, 
eaddoned by the Bjicctncle of the Ynndals 

deatroyinp hiB whole hfework. 

Augustine ia perhaps best known nS the 
niitUoT of the Confcs&iens, aU account of lua 
life up to the time of hia baptism. Whether 
the work, which was written about 400, wna 
motivated by a dcaire to moderate the onthu- 
Binam of hia admirora or to prniao God for hia 
con version, ifc is marked by the caro with which 
the author lays bare hia iinnoSt thoiightg. Aa 
a psychological abiidy of the dovelopmoTib of a 
human aoui, tho Co?i/cmons Imvo a slTong 
inlDTDafc for the rcador, In nddition to the 
narrativo of hia own Ufa the author mcludca 
discuasloiia of philasophio and rcligioua quea- 
tions. L MagC, 


^eferenceai — 


IIatinacKi a 
McCade, J. 
imi ) 

SclIAFP, r , 
fa^^erg, 


C&n/aaaions Tr (LondDii, 1901.) 

Si, A'^QMslmo and hU Aqb, (Now York, 

find Wadb, H jVtceno and PoU-N»cefle 
(Now York, 1003.) 


AURELIUS, — Sgq MAncua Auitauua, 

AURICULAR INSTRUCTION. — See Deaf, 
Education op 

AUSONIUS DECIMUS MAGNUS —Torn 
at Bordeaux nboufc the yenr 309; waa educated 
in tiiG city of his birth, and aftorivarda at 
Tovilouae, unilcT tWo auapicca of lua uncle, the 
rhetorieian ATbomiB. UIb Btiulics were piin- 
cipally, after the manner of the time, in Latin 
and Greek granmini, rhotovio and law. After 
essaying tlic practice of law Ausonfua turned to 
the art of teaching, and accepted a chair of 
grammar at Boidoaux, in which lie wna emi- 
nently successful, finally becoming a rhetorician 
and the most conspicuous teacher in Gaul 
Ills fame reached tiie cars of Valentminn, who 
called him to the iiTipcTml court, intruatcd him 
With tUo education of l\w young aon Gratlan, 
then Cl lad of 8 ycars^ aiul thus permitted hm\ 
to compare lilingGlf with other tutors of pnneca, 
inchiding the great Soneca, Fronto, and Lao- 
tantiug. Ifc was perhaps at this time that 
Ailsoiiiua firat professed himself a Christian, 
and the sliallowncsa of his profession accordca 
perfectly with that of the Emperor himself 
Tile good fortune of Auaoniua gave a new im- 
pubse to his nmac, and won him the friendship. 
Dcaidc'5, of such notables as Syminachua and 
Probua 

Gratlan had barely emerged from the ngeof 
tutelage, when he auccceded, ui 375, to the gov- 
criimGiLt of the empire, nncl soon boatirrod liiin- 
flclf to reward hia teacher Auaoniua became 
prefect of Africa and Italy, and afterwards of 
Gaul; and the sum of his honors was complotcd 


by fclio gift of tile conaulalu(D for ilio year 379. 
But the downfall of Jus protector was near, and 
with the fall of Gratmn Auaoiiius retired from 
court to the nesL of his old age in Aouitaine. 
nolwi tils banding that apparently the mvor of 
Theodosius also would have boon extended 
toward him Hdte he Bupermtended Iho 
education of hia grandson, wrote elcgica to Ida 
pal cuts and the professora at Bordeaux, ruul 
poGina inspired by well-worn romnanta of tUo 
ancient mythology; and here ho may hnvc 
died about the year 304. He lived in an age 
when true poetry wag impossible, but Ins 
verses have delicacy and ingenuity, and traces 
of an original grace and love of natural beauty; 
and incidentally, they rollecfc considciabio light 
□n the methods imil character of contempomr^ 
Roman education, They inihcatc the di^ci- 
pUno of the Bclioola, the content of grainmiiU- 
cal afcudiea, the widospreid usa of Bliarfchmul 
nnd luncmonia rhj'incs, the scone, specializa- 
tion, And imperial support of higher education, 
the high culliurfl of Gaul in the fourtli century, 
and the arid and pedantic clmractcr of tile 
litorary instruction of the poiiod. PRC. 

Re/ereacea; — 

AnsoNics. Opera, cd. hySclicnkl, (Dcrlln, 1863) 
ybirf., Moselln. ir liy C T Prooka, in WnrinK's 
Unde dI flic niiiTiE (noalou, 1878.) 

Dill, Jiomon Socicfuvt, the Last Centuru of tha Western 
IStnmre (London, 1690 ) 

Coi. 12 , r II. Capelin, Ausonuis and the Thfioclosinn 
CqiIq Teactuers CollegG f ubhcatioria. (New York, 
1009 ) 

AUSTIN COLLEGE, SHERMAN, TEE. — 
Founded in 1849 by the Preabyteiiaiifl of Texna, 
and first located at Huntsvillu, but removed 
to Sherman in 187G. PrcpuTatory and ddIIcro 
depnrtmcnta are mamtaincd t1\d adnusBioii 
tequirementa amount appro ximatel 3 ^ to 8 points 
of high acliool work. There ia a faculty of 8 
profcaaora end 3 instructors, 

AUSTRALU, EDUCATION IN. — Tho 
character of Australian education is on the 
whole homogcncoiia, but the systems in oper- 
ntion in tho difYercnb states are totally inde- 
pendent of ono nnothor and of the ftdcrnl gov- 
eminent, and must accordingly leccivcaepaiate 
treatment It 19 pcrUnpg uufortunatG that no 
provision of any aharacter conceining educatloa 
has been included in the act of federation^ 
but this fact p.Iao indicates the general com- 
petency of theatato governments with reference 
to educational matters. The peculiarity of Aus- 
tralian education ia that the State not only 
controls, but completely and nbaohUcly sup- 
ports and regulntea the system of public educa- 
tion, without support froin dt Intorfcrcncc by 
the locnUlics iu wlueh the ?ci\ools may lie. 
Australian cducatuin tenda tlicrefore to be cen- 
tralized, aystcmatiQ, and hoiuogcticQus; but 
since local intcrcafc is Daturally fitful, the ex- 
ternal equip lUGiit of the schools 13 n dually of an 
inferior character, while tho qualificatioufl of tho 
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teachers nro diatinctly aup&rior. Tho aolioolfl 
tiTB opei\ 220 or mom dMtmg tKc y&ai. 

Primary education is free, accondary education 
not; ao. The fitEitie aecondary solioola me re\vcr 
and some what Icaa importanb thnn those of a 
Bcrni-'pu.bUG, endowed or dcuomiiiationnl clinr- 
Aoter. The imiveraitica of Sydney (New South 
Walea). Melbourne (Victoria), and on a BmnUcr 
acale Adelaide (South Auabrftha), and the 
Univcraiby ot Taamania am excellent colleges 
after their kiiulp ataffed by British profesaora, 
and re fleet inp ovoraca rather than Aiiatralinn 
culture A fifth uniVeraity is about to ho 
founded at Bnsbaiio, (luecnaland 

Primary education tlirougliout Australin la free, 
compulsory, and secular. noLwitlistanding that its 
devclonincnb has been cnequered by private and 
denaminabiDnal mfluencea. Victoria practically 
adopted the threefold ideal by nn act of 1872, 
New South Wales m 1880, Queensland in 1875, 
South Australia and Weatem Australia in 1878 
Until recently a nominal fee, threepence per 
week per child, had been charged upon a^ich 
parents as were able to altoicl it, bub all such 
charBeS have been repealed, partly upon prin- 
ciple, sinco the State owes education to ita 
ciiiUons, and the older gencrfttiQn to the yoxingor, 
and partly for expediency, lu that tho half-con- 
ccaled distinction between olccmoaynury and 
contiibutiiig pupila had tended to become 
mvidioua 

New South Woles. — For the purpoaea of bho 
present undertaking ib seems prcfcretblc to con- 
aider education m New South Wales as a type, 
rather Limn to attempt to describo cduoatiqn 
in cftch of the Australian colonica in an equally 
abbreviated way. Tho first white acitleincnt 
was elTccted in Ausbrnhain 1788, at Sydney, New 
South Wales Tt ia clear that tho earliest scttlcra 
wero not blind to the claims of education, since it 
ia upon record that the first church in Aiistmlia, 
built m 1703, Was used also os a schoolhouso. 
An oTplmn school and asylum, founded in 
Nciv South Wales m 1801^ was aiipportert by 
an ciulowmcnt of 13,000 acres of land, also 
by harbor dues, vtirioua fines, and tho con- 
fiscation of stray goats I In 1821 there were 
only 152i children being instructed, out of a. 
population of upwards of 35,000; and rvl though 
tho years 1824-1835 saw tfio establishment of 
afrec grammar scliool, infant schools, the King's 
School, Mid the Sydney Gollogo (nD^Y Sydney 
Cirammar School), there was great need of a 
liberal and extensive aystein of education auch 
as only the State could provide An adaptation 
of the nfioiutonai syatem of Dell and Laucoatcr 
wa3 in vogue in the primary bcIiqoIb. Thus 
oducation fared as il) na might be in New South 
Wales uiUil 1848, when vigor wns infused into 
the situation by the orcation of a dual system of 
national and gtatc-aided denominational schools. 

Tho dual system was obviously waatcful nnd 
undemocratio in principle, hub it wna not until 
the superior efficiency of the notional fichools, 
largely duo as it wns to a system of training 


tcacherg and pupil teaclieia at n model school 
DLud training collego in Sydney, had amply 
clomcnstmtcd their Buperionty to the public, 
that the complete victory of the national 
schools was assured. An net of 1860 abolished 
bile dual boards in favor of a new Council of 
Education, nntl unified the organization of tho 
bwt> orders of schools, Tins net was superseded 
by that of 1880, which established a state 
department of eduention, under q Minister of 
Publie Instiuction with a permanent Under 
SecTctary Doparbmentnl ofliceis and tenclicra 
weic lionccforth civil servants, and education 
wag compiilBory and practically secular and free, 
save that n portion of the time of the pupils 
might be ficb aside foi tho religious inatruction 
of school children by the cleigymen of their 
deaoininatian, nrxd a fee of threepence per 
child (recently cibohahcd), nob exceeding a 
shilling for one family, was paid weekly to 
the State Meanwhile the University of Sydney, 
established in 1852, wna steadily gi owing inoro 
influontiinl and emciLiit In ID 02 n com- 
mission appointed to investigate nnd report 
upon the methods of education in use in Great 
Britain, the United States, and the principal 
oowntrica of Europe was influcntiftl in BCeming 
Bovernl drastic cliaiigca, cajiccmlly the abolition 
of payment by results and the pupil teaeber 
Byatem, nnd the extension of facilities for the 
training of tcaoherB and far technical education, 
Thc'great problem of New South Wales, and in- 
deed of nil the Auatralian colonies, is at present 
how to provide a more accosaihlo and popular 
ays tern of secondary cdiicarion to facilitate 
progregg from primary achools to the university, 
and to prepare scholars for the higher walks of 
coinmcrcml and industrial life, 

In New South Wales all children between 
the agea of fl and M years aro required to 
attend a state or private school, or to receive 
regular instruction Hi some CqUivnlcut way. 
In a state having an aioa of 310,372 square 
milcfl, with a population of only 1,527,000, it is 
readily seen that the detcrniincd eftort of tho 
State to educate all ila citizens la attended by 
unusual difficulties. On the other Imnd, tho 
population 13 remarkably homogeneous, all 
but 2i per cent being Ilritisli or Australian 
born. It is rcniavkablc that of bhe totnl popu- 
lation inoro than one third la concentrated m 
the e\ty of Sydney, which accordingly ia well 
equipped with public schoola comparable to 
tlioao of the other great cities of the world. 
The principal difficulty la to reach tho spaise 
population of the Inland diatneta In order 
that thia may be more effectually done, central 
schools are cstabliBhcd iu such localities, to 
which children arc conveyed from a distance in 
suitable vehicles free of charge. »Since the rnil- 
waya, like the public schools, arc owned and 
operated by the State, school children arc al- 
lowed lo travel free by mil to the school near- 
est their homes, or to the nearest public high 
Bchool, as tho case may bo, 
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Tho publia eclioola arc iioiiacctarian. Gen- 
eral rcligiouainstnictioii is given, but thia ia nob 
cuiincctcd willi any partioulnr religious organ- 
izaLion. Periods arc eefc npnrt during -winch 
pcebariaTi miiiialicra may inatrucb tlie children 
who profess their respective dciioini nations, 
aubjeeb to tile consent of tho parents or guard- 
ians. 

While the public elementary schoola are free, 
this IS not the ease with tho public secondary 
Bohoola These, moiBOvcT, arc few iii number, 
though tlioy compete Bucccssfiilly ns to results 
with the great Bomi-pubtic secondary schools 
which flourish m the AuatTaliau colonies aa 
they do 111 England While tho ex lens ion of 
public facilities for secondary education la a 
q^ucstioii very ardently agitated at the present 
time, it ought to bo stated tlmt all of ilio 
larger BO-c ailed demon tury schoola of New 
South Wales give iiiatrucbion to older boys and 
girls in BGcon clary aubjects, that not only tho 
principals, but the assistant teachers in these 
schools arc frequently imivoraity graduates, 
ftTiil that they arc fully eompeLcTit ns at preaent 
constituted to prepare pupils directly for tho 
entrance cxaminatioiia of uni^’^crsiiios It la 
therefore poBsible iu fact, but not m theory, 
for pupils to receive advanced secondary in- 
struction in the ordinary state achoolfl. Many 
scholarahips rind bursaries enable children who 
aic siicecssFul m competitive examinations to 
attend the secondary Bchoola and afterwards tho 
university free of any charge to their parents. 

There are nltogotlior 2016 state schools in 
New South Wales At the ccnaiia of 1001 
it was found that only 8 per coni of the popu- 
tation of 5 years and over were unable to 
read. Tlio annual cxpenditiiro of the govern- 
ment on education, acicitco, and art is about 
£070,0(]Q BterlinB Thia la providod out of 
tlic consolidated revenue. There la no special 
tax or rato for education, and no local coiitri- 
buLioa is required from townships or caimtiea 
for tho auijpoi't of solioolg The number of 
pupils in attendance at the state schoola of New 
South Wales in 1007 was 235,730 Thoro 
were 60,000 scholars in attendance at pivnto 
and denominational schools The plan ^ of 
giving slate aid^ to dciio mi national education 
was abandoned in 1880, and there ia no likeli- 
hood of ita revival The training of stato acliool 
teachers la m a stago of transition to a high 
nnd uiiiform level 

Tcclinical education receives a rapidly in- 
creasing appropriation from tho stato govern- 
ment, amouutiug in 1007 to about £26,000 
sterling Tho several government technical col- 
leges and schools together have an enrollment of 
about 12,000 students, malo and female Tho 
State nbo conducts an ndmirnblc agricultural 
College and four ex peri mental farms ; and 
great expansion ia taking place in the direction 
of ftKricuIliiral cclucntioii even in the rural 
acliaola 

Sydney University mninlains a 1 ugh standard 


of collcRC education, and many of ha graduates 
have achieved distinction in postgraduate study 
ab Briliah, A meric an, and German universiLioa. 
One thousand one lumdred and sixty five 
students, including 136 women, attended 
lectures during 1906, The atalT consisted of 
15 profeaaors, with an average annual salary of 
more than £10D0, and BS lecturers and demon- 
strntorg. Tho year's cxpenditiiro was £50,298 
sterling, of which sum £13,750 sterling was 
gnmted by the gov eminent This endowment 
has been incrcaacd in 1908 to £22,500. 

It may bo added that the Aiiatralinii and 
TcGlmolagicftl Rluscuma count more than 
357,000 \'iailora annually, that the free public 
library under the slate Department of Public 
Instruction has nearly 200,000 volumes, that the 
new Mitchell Library contMiis the best collec- 
tion of Aiiatralinn books in the world, and tlmt 
the national art gallery at Sydney lias paint- 
ings and objects of art estimated at a value oF 
X 130,000 sterling 

School libraries, school banks, and school 
gardens play import nnl parts m the iivca of the 
cliildren who attend the state schools. TJic older 
boys arc drilled as cadets and arc taught the art 
of riflo shooting Swimmmg ia niio taught 
wherever possible in connection with the schools. 
A very lively apirit of progresa has within the 
last few ycaia taken possession of the cdu- 
caLional world, dating on the wliolo from the 
accession of Mr Peter Board, M.A , as pornm- 
nent head of tho department of public instruc- 
tion Aa ill all the colonics, tins doi)aibniont 
is under the final control of a minister for 
X)iiblic instruction, who is nominated by the 
state premier, niid whoae tenure of oJTicc 
depends upon tliab of his party in Parliamcnb. 
Tho director of education, or under secretary 
for public inBtTucliorii la tho permanent head oC 
bho department aiibject to the minister who 
repreaeiitg ita parliamentary and iiscril iiitercsta 

Victoria. — lb will ho unneceasary to cliac- 
achonze Victorian eduention nt such length, 
since iu its general outline it resembles education 
in New South Wales. In tills compariaon, tho 
system of Victorian education must bo recog- 
nized to bo equal and in Bome reapocts superior 
to limb of New South Wales. Conti nun lion 
Bclioola of fl vocational diameter arc In fclicir 
infancy in both colonies; but more practical 
progress is being made iviLh them iii Victoria. 
The equipment for the training of tcacheTS ia 
ftlao superior in tho southern atatc, which has, 
like New South Wales, a reforming director of 
education, Mr. Frank Tate, ^iI.A , Ihc author of 
an important report upon obaervations in fide 
(luring an oHicial visit to Europe and America 
Victoria IS behind New South Wales in the 
establishment of central district state schools. 

There arc in Victoria nb present (1008) 20S8 
state schools, having a total enrollment of 203,- 
782 punilfl- The state expenditure for 1007 
wna ns lollowB, for primary education, £605,403 
sterling; for accondary education, £5974 sicr- 
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Imgj for technical education| £22,322 sterling; 
for univerfliby cducatioiij £21,000 sterling. Tho 
expenditures upon secondary and tcchnicnl edu- 
Gatioft RTG licing rapidly augmented. The ex- 
penditure upon uni veraity education merely 
repTcaonta anriual graTit in of tUe work 
of the Univeraity of Molbounio, which ia not to 
be regarded na a state imivcTBity, although 
the government college for the training of 
teachers ia alhlmtcrt to it. 

South Australia — During 1907 there were 
in nil 721 achoola in operation in South 
Auatrftlm, having an average daily attendance 
in public schools of 31,365, end in provisional 
RehooU 04:06, giving a total a rcrage attcmlanco 
of 37j901. The number of teachers employed 
wna 13B0, ef whom 419 were male and 070 
femnlo. The nob coat of educational operations 
to the State wna £150,157 sterling. 

Western Australia — In 1007, tho average 
cnrolliTicnb in tho public sohoola wag 20,070; tlio 
averago attendance 24,050, or 84 07 per cent. 
Tho compulsory ages for atteudanco aro from 
6 to H; but 8 8 per cent of the children are 
under 0 and 0 3 per cent over 14. In New South 
Wales a atill higher pcrccntago ia found of 
children over 14, namely 0,3 In all there 
were 306 aclioolfl open during 1907. TKcro 
Were 744 regular adult tenchcra, 86 pupil fccach- 
era, and 5G aewing mistTegsDa. Au nouto d\llv- 
oulty in. Western Australia and nil tho sparsely 
populated diatrlcta in tho Australian colonics 
la to find tcachera for the increasing numbers 
of small sohoolsr The average salnry for all 
adult teachers in 1007 was £149. tUo total 
State di^buracmont for education during tlio 
6nauoial year from July 1, 1906, to June 30, 
1907, was £108,753. 

Q ae&nsUnd, — -In 1907 there were 2306 
teachers employed in the state schools m 
ClucGiisland, ^YKicl\ nvitubercd altogether 1090, 
including proviaionnl schools. The gross do- 
puTtmcntal expeuditpro wns £342,600 ntcr* 
ling. Of this sum £313,702 went to pnmniy 
cduealion, £6182 to gcholarshipa And ok- 
blbitjons, £7000 to endowments to grammnir 
Bchoolfl, £7749 to tcclinicnl educntion, niid 
£2070 to grants in aid of schools of arts. The 
ftverngo daily nfcterulanco for nil schools, state 
And provisional, amounted to 66,849, Queens- 
land is now principally occupied with the proj- 
ect qC a iiuLvcrBity at BrlBhane, the upporntr- 
men t of a sufficient number of itinerant teacheia 
iQ penetrate the vR'^t apacca of thouiteiior, the 
ostabii&hmonb of contmuaLion classes, nnd tho 
improvement and Extension of tcclmical educa- 
tion. 

Tasmania, — Although separated from the 
Australian continent by water, Tasmania is one 
of the aUtea of the Australian federation, Dur- 
ing the year 1006 there were m all 350 schools 
in operation The total number of clultlrcii 
taught in those schools during tlia year was 
22,022, allowance having been made for those 
enrolled \\x luoro thauouc bcUooI during 19Q6< 


The average daily attendance was 13,730. 
This average is considered very low, moreover, 
tho accommodation iu tlie schools is less ndc- 
quato than in^ other Australian states nnd 
little attempt is modo to enforce the clauses 
govetamg compulaory attendo-nce The total 
number of teachers of all ranks in 1900 was 646 
Of thcBo 12^ B per cent v/ctd pupil teacheia, T ho 
total expcndifcurn on primary education for Uig 
year 1966 was £57,819 atorlingj while an amovinb 
of £2660 was devoted to toclinlonl education, 
Tuher mlormittion muy he obtained from 
the annual reports issued by the ministers for 
public instruction in the sevoial states. 

p. K a 

AUSTRIA, EDUCATION IN. — AubItIci- 
Hungary is a constitutional monarchy com- 
pTiamg tWD BtatoB entirely inJopendDut of each 
other locally, but united through the identity 
of tho govereign and ailaira common bo both, 
Austria oompriacfl 14 provinces, w:th an area 
of 116,003 English sqiiaro miles, population 
20,150,700 (census of 1000). Hungary (exclud- 
ing Croatia and Slavonia) has an area of 109,007 
JUnglish square miles , population 16,721,674 
(census of 1900) Tho educational system of 
Hungary will he treated m u aopaiate article 
Historical Development — The history of 
eilucution in Auatria deals not with the dcvelpp- 
ment of a single race, but of several rncea living 
in different bcrrltoncs, which have been unitca 
under one government in the course of several 
centuries. The earliest schools in what is now 
included in Austrian territory were the cathedral 
and monastic schools (q(f.v ) of the Middle Ages 
The cstablishmont of these schools elates from 
the beginning of the eighth century, and until 
the tluttcoutli century they afforded the only 
means of instruction. During tins period 
panah achoola wwo CBtabhahcd, bvt they offered 
little instruction except in singing and in the 
cfttechlam, which were rcquiTcintnta of tho 
Church, ITnivcrsitica were also founded, one 
at Prague (g.ii.) in 1349 and une at Vienna (q a.) 
ill 1305 These wore modeled, m general, 
aftei the Univcrsitv of Paris, with the raciilfcies 
of arts, theology, law, and mcdicitio. 

At the time of the rieformation (1524) parish 
schools under the dircctiaii of the Catliolio 
Church hftd been estabbahed in mnny of the 
towns atvd villages FoUowgtb of Maitm Luther 
were bitterly opposed, and nttempta by tencliers 
of the new faith to open achoola were the occosidh 
of strife. The Jesuits (9.1/.), on tlic other hand, 
were encouraged to open schools which nal urally 
strengthened the Catholic Church. Tina strife 
prew bitter in Austria, And finally culminated 
in warj which was detrimental to all schools 
and disastrous to the Protestants (1620). 
After this war the field of instruction wna prac- 
tically lum ted to the Catholic Chiiroh. During 
the seven tQQUth cQtituvy, the school a of higher 
instruction were in the hands of the Jesuits, 
and primary inatrueimn, aUll confined cluofly 
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to religious teaching and the catechism, romiiincd 
under the super vinlon of the Church; ndvance, 
however, was inndo in schools established by 
the Pmrisla (qv.), in which, licsiclea the cntc- 
chigin, iciding, writiUE, and nrithractic were 
taught. Special achoola for the nobility and 
schools for military traimiig were opened in 
BO me of the cLtica during the first half of the 
eighteenth century 

Down to 1770 the govoinment had exercised 
no control over Bchools further than to euCorco 
the church regulations, to nob as arbiter in 
settling di^putcSj and to pcniiib the teaching 
of the poor \\\ scVioola other than those of the 
rcllgioua orders The first deeiaivo etep to- 
ward the formation of a abate system of edu- 
cation was taken (luring tho Teign of Maria 
Theresa (ff.y). The defeat of her armies by 
Frederick the Great (1702) and the expulsion 
of the Jcauifca (1773) both conduced to this re- 
sult A now education law, enacted 1771, pro- 
vided foi a central school coiiimiasion {SUidien- 
hojkommission) which should cxcioiso general 
conlrul over all schools, and an ndmiiiistrntivc 
cuiincil in each of tho piovinces The law 
further provided for^ throe clashes of achoola, 
or trivial achools (aa they were 
called), Haiiptsdiulenf or high schools, and 
normal acliDoh, The Volks&chulen were to bo 
opened ill every pnriah, for inalructioiyia religion, 
morals, reading, writing, and aiitlilnctic; the 
cxpcnbG to bo borne by the comniuiiitica and 
the manorial lords. High schools were reriiiiicd 
ill every circle or district for instruction in geog- 
raphy and history, compoaition, arithmetic 
and gcaiuetry, and the elements of Latin; and 
iiontial achoola aorving the twofold purpose of 
training teaGlicrs and of model schools in tho 
capitals of the crown lands, Roligioua inatriic- 
tiun woa left to tho clergy. The aulaiic^ of 
liigh school and normEil aohool tench era wore 
fixed, and tho country tcachcra were rccom- 
laendcd to the manorial lords and live communi- 
ties for aid, and were also permitted to engage 
ill other occupations A piibliahing house for 
Hchoolbooks was catabhshed; textbooka and 
inetlioda of inabnicUon and discipline were pre- 
scribed The school age was from G to 12 yenra. 
Sunday achoola for tho benefit of children who 
weic over 12 years of age and not attending 
school, and for apprcnlicQs, cspccialb^, were 
opened Aa a rc^aulfc of the reform many new 
achoola were established, and a general desire for 
education wna awakened throughout the prov- 
inces. In 1775, Rohe mi ft had about 1000 
achoola, with 30,000 pupils, m 1780, 224.4 
schools, with about 105,000 pupils In 1775 
Alahrcn Imd about 10,000 pupils, and hi 1785 
about 67,000 pupila. 

The movement already started was continued 
under the reign of Joseph II (1705^1790) Act- 
ing on the advice of the school commission, ho 
sanctioned inoasiirca which made attendance nt 
Bchool coiiipulgory on penalty of fine: relieved 
teachers from military service, and. fixed a 


minimum salary, any deficiency being supplied 
from the school fund, and, what is of more con- 
sequence, he granted religious liberty to the 
ProtesLnnta (1781), winch enabled them to 
cababhah achoola. 

Toward the close of the century the cfTecta of 
the political movements in Frnnee were felt 
in other counlnca of linrope. The mensurcB 
taken by Francis 11 to anfeguard the empire, 
wdiich conacqucnlly restricted the freedom of 
luB BubiccU. tended at the same hme to lower 
the ideals oi the schools, IJib adviser, Ilo t ten- 
ha n, main tamed, h on ever, Hint the object of 
the VoIIsscftiile wqb to mnke the laboring 
classes more indiislrious and amninblfi to the 
law, and that even the laboring man wna capa- 
ble of con due ling n school lbs views earned 
weight, ns appears from thei^o/ifisc/ie Fcr/assmiff 
del deutschen /Vdudea ( ComlUiilwn of the A uslriaii 
J^wbhe Mioofs), enneted in ISOS Ko cbnngo 
nng lundc in tlm general plan of supervision 
for the Elate nnd crown laiida, but I lie Con- 
shhfhon provided for dislnct Bupervision by 
tho clergy of the dislricla, who rcporlrd to the 
bishop.^ or conEistoiial council nnd nlso to the 
magiatrnlcs, and it placed the parish schools 
under diiccLion of the respective piistora of hlic 
parish in which the school was located 

Tho eubjeda of instruction for the Volks- 
sclnden were extended to include vocal music, 
the imlive language, nnd manual cvercises. 
In tow'na the cour&c of Btudy w na extended so 
that 20 hours of instruction a w'cek aliould 
be given and nn assistant Icnchci provided 
wherever icquired Clnldrc^n of the poor were 
to be instructod graluitoiialy Tcachcra muat 
liftvc received nt least 3 montlia' normal 
liaming, tlie rGgiilatioiia dcLci mined their 
mode of appointment as well na that of school 
ofliccia, and nlaa bpccifuid rcquiicuiouls far the 
construtition and equipment of hclioolliouscs. 

Except for miiioi changes, tlic Hchoola were 
wdiTmusbcicd accovdmg to the CongtitiitiDii 
until 1S48. During tliia period the province 
of instiuctioii was extended, notably by the 
Couwdiwg of Bchuola of tvtvdoB and indualvy The 
technical liigh achoola of Vienna, Prnguo, Grat'ii, 
and Lemberg were opened From J82a to 
1847 lliD ininibcT of Simdfty, or adult, schools 
increased fiom 8807 to 11,432. During tho 
sniiic pciiod ihc number of supciior elementary 
Bchoola meronsed froin 201 to 333, the 
schukiii from 14,750 to 16,800, and the achoola 
for girl 3 , from 1380 to 2550 

Tho polibicftl upheaval in Europe in 1818 led 
to n revolution in Austria nncl the genera! 
demand for a rcvisicii of the conatitiilion 
The new era wna marked by the ci cation of a 
ministry of jiublic inslruction replacing tho 
school commission, winch for three quarters 
of n century had controlled scliool alTniia, and 
under the diiocUon of the ministry new regu- 
lations pertaining to clcnumtary Sehoold were 
nromiilgntcd m 1840, followed in IS40 by a 
law for Hccondnry nnd superior education, 
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Elementary education was made a first chaigo 
upon communities, tlio province and state to 
rctidtir where local regources proved 

inadequate* Provision was also made for tlio 
catablialiment of “burgher*' schoolai offering 
advanced courses of instruction covering 2 
and 3 years This class of high schools nf- 
fordod a general education for tliosc who were 
nob preparing for the university or teclmicnl 
fiohoola. 

Present System. — The organization of the 
ay atom of pubVio insbruction under govern** 
menfc direction wna completed by the law of 
1869, which is still in force. 

Afhjiimjhniion of Elmeiiiaiy Schools, — Tho 
mlmtitci' el public instruction Una genoTCil direc- 
tion and supervision of tho schools of tho em- 
pire. Ill each crown land there is n provincial 
flchool council at the head of which is tlie auper- 
intDiidcTit of the province {Landes^SchuUnspei^ 
lor), wim IS the medium of intcrcommuiucation 
bctwcon the mi nisi cr and lower authorities 
Each (31 own land is divided into Biztrke, or 
school disLricls, the schools of which are super- 
vised by a school council (De^hU^c/ndraO- 
Tlic members of this council arc nominated by 
the teachers of tho districtj and arc appointed 
by the Inghcr school councils. Each distneb is 
Bubdivulcd into smaller districta for the 
individual achools, which me under the control 
of local school boards. 

and C\micitlum, — The ele- 
mentary schools inoludo the VoJksschulen and 
the aupenor elementary schools or DUrger-’ 
schilcn. Many of tho yo/^asc/uiZcJi. arc un- 
pradedr especially in the countiy, while those 
m towns and cities have from 2 to 3 clasaca 
or grades. The enbjccta of inslmcfcioii, and the 
plan for an ungraded school, are shown in tlio 
following table. 
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Compuhori/ School Attendance — Attcndmicc 
nfc school is compulsory in most of the provinces 
for every child from the Qgc of 6 to 14 In 
latria, Galicia, and Dnimatia, tho age is 
from 0 to 12, and in Dulcowinaj from 6 to 
13. The child IS allowed to withdraw from 
school only when he enn give a certificalo 
Bhowiiig that he has completed the requited 
course of study, Children employed in large 
factories conbinuo their education at special 
schools supported by their employers. Sepa- 
rate achools for boy a and girls arc common In 
th(3 cities niul towns, whilo in the countiy they 
are taught together Tlie cost of electing 
school buildings and the payment foi teaching 
is borne cluofly by the commiino. 

Although^ from time to time, efforts have 
boon made thiougli the predominant influence of 
tho German population to force the use of 
the German language upon all the proviiicca, 
instruction in the native tongne m a privilege 
which liQs been jealously gunraed by tho several 
nationalities, and consequently textbooks are 
printed in then various tongues. It is often 
iiGCGBaaty to inatiiict cluldicii of Several nalion- 
nhtics ill tluj aamo school, winch greatly in- 
creases Lho teacher’s task 

In 1906 there wore 21,600 elementary schoolsj 
with 4,067,243 pupils The langunges of in- 
stnicbiOii in 1900 were na follows. Genimn, 
Slot; Czech, 5496; Slavish dialects, 6448, 
Italian, 598, Riiinnninn, 150; Magyar 4, while 
in 277 schoola more than one language is used. 
The kotni cxpenditiiro for clcmciibaiy instruc- 
tion waa 121,058,000 kr or 524,574,774. 

Teac/icrs_ and Teachei's' _ Traunua, — Schools 
for the Lraining of Loacherfl in Austria were first 
eatahliahed in 1774, and it \\ as ordered that one 
such aohool should he provided in the capital of 
every province, upon the esbablisbiueiifc of the 
schoola a limited amount of training hccame 
compulaory on tlio part of the teacher. This 
requirement is a bill m force. 

In 1905, there were 111 training achoola for 
teachers, 67 for men, wibli 11,161 atudenta and 
003 teachers; and 54 for women, with 7510 
Btndfciita and 080 teachers The course of brain- 
ing covora 4 years, and includes a review of the 
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liigh acliool aubjccts, together with pedagogy, 
paychology, history of education, drawing, 
gyninnstica, and music 

Tcaoliera arc appointed by the district council, 
mid theiT nominationa arc con Armed by the 
provincial authorities. The general sehool law 
Jixes the minimum salary, which may^ bo in^ 
creased by communities, hence the salaries paid 
ill the different districts vary according to the 
wealth and progressive spirit. After 40 years' 
Bcrvicn tcacliors are entitled to a pension equal 
in amount to the anlniy received 

111 1906 the total number of teachers in the 
elementary schools, including special tcaoliera 
of leligion and manual arta, wna 06,300, 

Secondary Schools — Tho history ofaccond- 
nry education m Austria for a period of three 
ccntiiiios IB coiifiiiGd chiefly to the schools 
under the couliol of tho leligloiiaordeia, which 
were established as early as the fourteenth 
cGiitiiry. The State inudc no provision for 
secondary iiiafciiECtioa until 1773, consequently 
these sohoola weie conducted accord iiig to tho 
icgiiiaLiona of the dillcrciit orders controlling 
tlieiTi 111 tho schools of tho Jesuits the Ratio 
SUtdiorum was followed, which, hcctiusc it was 
not modified to meet the demands of the people, 
bccaino one cause of the expulsion of this order 
(1772), Tlicir property was seized by the State, 
Aiid their schools icoigaiiized ns State institu- 
tions, to be conducted according bo ofhciaL reg- 
ulations (1773) "When expelled blic Jesuits were 
iniuiitaiiimg 37 gymnasia Schools of a similar 
grade were also conducted by the Piniiiita (q y.) 
(21 m numbci), by tho Ilcnodictincs ), end 
oilier rdigious orders The Latin_ language htid 
bcon used almost exclusively in the Jesuit 
schools for both speaking and wilting, Tho 
Plans ts followed, in gontiral, aimihu methods, 
but they also gave attention to Greek. Gci man, 
liistory, gcogriiphy, mablicmatica, aiid physics 

The organization of the gymnasia adopted by 
the State was similar to that of the Piarist schools, 
and tlio course of study pmcticnlly the same. 
The principal aim of the giainmar classca was 
to tench the pupils to speak Latin with cor- 
rectness, an accomplishment of first importance 
for cleigy imd diplomats No important cluingca 
in the general rcgulntiona for the state gymnnsia 
were made until 1805, when the Constitiilion of 


the Austrian schools was adopted. Tho regula- 
tions therein embodied increased the mimber of 
classes to 6 and required na many teachers as 
clftsaca The hours of study were limited to Ifl a 
Week, and were divided ns follows 0 hoiira a 
Week to the subjects of geography, history, 
lUathcmatica, natural history, and physics in the 
three lower classca 9 hours n week to Greek, in 
tho three upper classes, wliilo 0 hours a week 
were devoted to Latin throughout the course. 
The speaking of Lntm was requited in the third 
and higher chases Improved textbooks were 
issued, with instructions respecting Iheir ugo. 

Tho catabliahment of gymiinsin was eiicour- 
nged by wealthy commiinitiea and ciUca, and 
alao by the religious orders, so that the mimber* 
of tho schools gradually increased; in IBlfl 
there were altogether 82 secondary schoolfl, 
public and private 

^ No further attempts toward a leorganiza- 
tion of tho gyinnnain were made until 1840. 
The regulations then adopted separntccl the 
philoaophical course from the higher depart- 
mont, and united it with the humanity claBsea 
to form thcuppci gymnasium COficrpyuniasi am) j 
from which tlic lower gymnasium ( C/nfer- 
ffi/iniiasiuin) was distinct in gradntion The 
course of study was extended to 8 years. The 
gymnasia arc still conducted according to these 
regulations The same law (1840) recognized 
the rcalschulcn and regulated their orgoniza- 
tion The subjects of study nnd the extent of 
UiocoiiraG were uiiacttleil qiicstiona until 1869, 
when a new law, defining the course of study, 
was enacted, This law, which la a till m force, 
prescribed a course of study for 7 classes, or 
years. Another class of secondary achoola, 
closely related both to the gyinnasia and the 
realscliulen, arc tho rcalgymnaaia. winch wcic 
first opened in 1864, but not ofTicially Tccognized 
until 1869. when regulations were enacted pre- 
scribing the course of study This class of 
schools IS intended foi atudeiits who do not 
expect to enter eithei the university or the 
liigher technical schools, but the Irniiiing they 
give admits to tho higher classes of both the 
gymnasia and rcalschulcn 

The relation between these three claagea of 
sohoola is indicated by the following tabular 
view of tlicu* curricula. 
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Tlio adminiatmtioii of SDcoiidary aolioola ifl 
veaUid, ftrst, in the miaiatry of lualruction; 
Becondj in nn inspector for the schools of each 
crown land, third, in a local board, Church 
nnd private schools are subject to the snmfi 
regulations na state ffchools. ^ The public 
gyninaain. (including rcalgyinniisia) nnd rcal- 
schqlcn arc maintained either by the State, 
the crown Iciiida, or the ciiiea A inajoi'ity oi 
them, however, are inaintaiacd by the Stale- 
Private gymnnain derive thoir mamteiiance 
froin aubvcntioiia and from ccclcsinshioal foun- 
dations. k Braall tviition fee is ohnvgcil in these 
sclioolfl. The number of state and privrvto 
gyitmasla in 1908-1900 waa 267, with 01,267 
atiideivls. The languages of inatruotion used 
m theao schoela wns as follows’ German, 127j 
Bohemian, 53; Polish, 50, Itnlinn, 6; Ruthe- 
n\m^ 7 ; Serbo-Croatian, 6; mixed languages, 12 
During the same year Ihcro were 14l real- 
sohiilon, with 40,374 shi dents. 

The teachers arc trnined at the nniversikics 
and at the beacheis' seminaries. After 8 years' 
tcnclniiB service they nro entitled to a pension, 
which after 30 years amounts to full salary, 
The mimbcr oC tetichwa iiv the gymnasia in 
100S-J900 wna 5329 and in tlic ronlacliulen 
(1005-1900) 2817. In every achool tlicra must 
be a librnry containing books suiiablo for both 
teacherfl and students Tho teachers of n. 
district must meet for eonference once n year, 
find all those of a province must meet once in 
3 years 

Tra de Schools (Fachschulen) . — Trade s ohools 
werG catablialiGd ongiiiahy in the larger citiea 
uiul towns far the purpose of encouraging homo 
induatnea Wiihm tho last quartov century 
they have been opened in nil parts of tho 
cinpiro, and tho trades taught conform, na Car 
as possible, to local demands The course of 
instruction therefore vanea, requiring, however, 
about the same time, i o, Iioin 2 to 4 years, 
for completion. In every school a ccitaiii 
number of hours each week is dovoted to com- 
mercial education, bookkeeping, sliortlinnd, 
commcTCi|il anthmelic, rtinwing, nnd design, 
The school hours are from 8 to 12 in the morn- 
ing nnd from 2 to G in the evening. Pupils 
must have completed tho course of atiidy in llio 
elGincntary achoola before cntennE i-bc trade 
acliool. The tuition is from 2 to 5 crowns a 
teem. The great variety of achoola iudicD.Le& the 
range of indiistpie.s for which Austria la noted. 
They include schools for Avenving, atone cutting, 
jmvelry, atone setting, cabinet work, basket 
mnkmg, glnas making, pottery, and other trades 
About 150 fftchaclnilcn arc Bubjeefc to state 
aupervhion, and of these 70 receive etate aid. 
Closely related to kho trade schools for men 
arc the luce schools for women. These are 
\mdcT the diTCBllon of the central luce eehool 
of Vienna, which is nlso a training school for 
tCELcUcrs In 1005 there were 3Q such Bchook. 

Beudea the doss of krndo schools named 
there aro high achoola for arta and crafts ( llo- 


here-GeWBTheschvle), fovemen's schools, for thoao 
who have liad experienceiu some ti'acle, general 
nj tisaiia' schools, Avhicli give a better prelimi- 
nary training than tlic pupils can get m the 

f iiiblio school, and continuation scliools. The 
ast-named ficliooli> arc conducted Bvoninga and 
Sunday morning, nnd arc attended by appi en- 
tices nnd arbiaans They number above 800, 
mnny of Avhicli are Bubsidized by the goi'crii- 
ment 

The total iwiuibcr of industiial achools in 
1905 Avns 1274, rvibli 127,400 pupils. 

Commercial Schools. — Commcicial educa- 
tion received a iioav impulse upon the rcoigan- 
iznfcion of the Vienna commcrciiil academy in 
1873 SincD then a imilai academies IinvcbGcn 
tabliahed by coinmunca, chanihora of coitimci cc, 
and private corporations in different ])nrta 
of ihe empire Jinny of these schools nro 
granted aaiibventioii by the State, and are under 
the control of the ministnca of Public Instruc- 
tion and Commerce (since 1S88). Thcio arc 
aoadGinies Avliich offer advanced commercial 
brnimnE, and coinmeicinl schools which piepuTc 
for office and ordinal y business affairs Tlie 
couvBCof Btudy iu all commcicial Eclmols com- 
pnaoa geography, arithmetic, Avuting, phoiiog- 
raphy, and German, while in the acadomle.'r 
it includes foreign languages, in a the run ties, 
geometry, physics, commercial larv, and cJicni- 
lytiy. 

In 1005 there were 272 comnieicial schoola, 
with 29,300 sbiidcnta. The language of instruc- 
tion ( Uiilcrrichlssprachc) in these schools 
vanea 185 use German, 60 use Czech, 6, 
Polish; G, Italian; niitl 10, uiixod InuEunges 
Higher Education. — The instiUitiona for 
higher education may be divided into two clnsEcs : 
maivcraitica and profcssiona.! schools, nnd 
higher tccliniccil schools. 

f/m&ersihes. — There nro 8 univorsities m 
Auslrm, the oldest of which, tho University of 
Prnguo, was founded in 1348 by im iinpcrinl 
charter isaiicd by Charles IV, which provided 
for four faculties, theology, medicine, artSj nnd 
liLW, With n lector at the bond of encli faculty. 
In 1370 tho iaAY faculty was separated fiom the 
university, and for a time regulated its own 
alTaira ns a separate university 

The st-udenta were gT anted a voice in the 
administration, nnd to tins end the student 
population was divided into four nations L Do- 
hemm, Poland, Bavniia, nnd Saxony, an organi- 
zation winch had formal rccoguiciou down to the 
nineteenth century Tlic heads of these nations 
sat in tli6 council whicli regulated the nffnirs of 
the university. Prague soon attracted sLudciitg 
from nil parts of Em ope, and capecinlly those 
of the German and llolieminn imtionalities. As 
a conaequcnco the political nnd religious dif- 
foTDncca of the Teutons and Czechs invaded 
tho university life, much to its detriment. 
The qnaTTcl was ended by the withdrawal of 
the Gorman stu dents (cati mated nt 5000) j in 
1400. Aa a conacqucncc Suffered a 
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(iGcline, [\nd for nearly two centurica wn.s repre- 
flonted by tho ainda faculty of theology. In 
1793 a chair of the Bohemian langimBo nnd 
literature waa founded From this small 
beginning the use of the language rapidly 
incrcnaed, and an intense rivalry grew up be- 
tween the Boheminn nnd German students 
The diflicultica were finally adjusted in 1881 
by tlio creation of a Bohemian univeraity 
coequal with the old institution 

Tho Univeraity of Vienna wna founded by a 
ohaitcr lanucd Rudolf IV in 1363| tho con- 
atibution being aimilnr m many respects to that 
of Prague After the decline of Plague (1400) 
Vienna attracted a great number of students 
and was soon at the head of all the German 
umveraibica For moio than a century it hoa 
been cliatirigiiiahcd particularly for its school 
of mccliGine With the single exception of 
Cracow, as will be seen by reference to the table 
below, none of the remaining mnvcraitica was 
foiinclcd before the sixteenth century. 

The univcraitiea arc aubject to the Ministry 
of Instruction, but enjoy a high degree of 
autonomy Tlio intouial afTnira arc regulated 
by rectors and by the deans of the faculties. 
They iito maintained by fees and animal appro- 
pnationa from the State. The number of pro- 
fessors and inslnictors in each faculty and tho 
number of miitriculatcs arc aliown m the follow- 
ing table — 

Piofcssora receive a salary from the State, 
the lionorariiim having been abolished in 18&G. 
They arc appointed by the Minister of Publia 
Instruction upon recommendation of the faculty 
in which the vacancy exists. 

There are iiidopendont theological fneultica 
at Olmutz (founded as a university m 1581. 
liiib auppi cased in 1853), at Salzburg (rounded 
111 1023, bub deprived of seculni faculties in 
1815), and at Vienna These facullics, which 
in 1907 comprised 350 studentsj rank with 
those of the umvcrhitira 

Techmcal Education — State tcchiueal schools 
are located at Driinn, Gratz, Lemberg, Prague, 
and Vienna. The school nt Prague was estab- 
lished as early as 1806, mill the school at Vienna 
in 1815 The principal courses of stiidjr are 
chemistry, electrical and mechanical cnginecr- 
mg. These schools rank with the universities. 
The following table allows the number and dis- 
tiibuLioii of the teachers and students in 1907- 
1009. 
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In addition to the above-named InaUtutionB, 
there arc many ted mica! schools, of an inferior 
order or nanowor scope, tiaining pupils for 
speaial industries, in particular for mining, 
agriculturo, and forestry In 1008 the agricul- 
tural and forestry schools numbered 100, with 
SOOO pupils 

A endemics and Sociclics, — Study and inves- 
tigation ia cncouiagcd by academics and so- 
cietioa, some of which arc subsidized by tho 
State. Located at Vienna arc the Royal Acad- 
emy of SeicncOj founded in 1847, tlm Anbliropo- 
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logical SociGby (1870), with 450 meniberfl, and 
the Royal Gcograpliicnl Society (1856), >vith 
2000 members and a librnry oi SOOO volmnoa. 
At Prague are the Dohcinian Academy of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art (1800), and the Royal 
Bolicmina Society of Scienco (1770), the latter 
having 230 members nud a library of 30,000 
voluiTiDa A Royal Academy (Polisli) located 
ftt Cracow, flud a Society lor the Advancement 
of Polish science at Lemberg. L D. A. 

B.e{GT&11CG9l — 

Aubthia Kamlbuch der RewhsgcatUo und AJimsUtial- 

rcrordnungm liher daa Voihschiflivesui in den im 
/ZcicAsrafe verfretenen Khinffr^tchen nnd Jvflnrfern 
(Wien, IWB-l 870 ) 2 Tola. Hvo. 

MinifiLoFium Ihr Cullua nnd Untcrnclit liisfruc- 
lioneji il{)rr den f/n(erncMnii den Itcatscfiuhn C Aufl. 
(Wien, 18*Jl) ) 260 pp 4vo 

Sammfung dcr Jdr die iisterrcjcht^chcn UmceretUMen 
odiigtn Qcaitjo iiad Vcrordrnmffpa (Wien, 1585.) 
2 voIb Bvo, ^ ^ , 

Vcrordnunaablaft fdr daa Volkaachitlu'cseu ini J\dnt- 
crreich Rt/Ariicji, (Praij, 1872-1800 ) lOvols Uvo 
EaaLn-MiiLMVAi.n, Alois Oca/crrcic/nsc6p.i roUs-iuid 
A/i7/clsi’/iidaifscji in dir Ptnode run 1807-1877. 
(Wion, 1878) Ifll pp 8vii 
James, Edmund J IIiHiior Couunt^rclnl Fnalructioii in 
\iifilrja 111 liifl A’lhicfi/ion of Ifunnesa J)/ea »» 
Europe, pp. 1-52 fNi^v York, IH1>3 ) 

ICiBMir, h ri, EJiicftUun in AiiHlnn-lIunaarj in 
1880-1890. In Unated fihitc'i Jturcnii o/ ^dwcafion, 
ylnni^nl flejTor^ o/ Me Com in id signer, 18S9-16U0, pp, 
410-151 

Llvetub, a. IB Imppriftl nrta and crtifla schoola, 
Vienna fnarndauriiii j^Uidio, Vol. 30. p]) 323-334, 
Feb , 1UU7. 

M mENzEi.LBn, Edmuvii. A^orniahVn/rtr r/|fl fiifinnaaicn 
uikd IfcalscJ^uleu nv Oe^fcrreirh (Wicu, 181^-1880 ) 
2 vols 8vo 

rulilic IiialrucLion la Aiislrni. Tlie Anicricnri Journal 
of ^i'diiealion, Vol 0, pp S-32, 337-352, QQO-021, 
1800 

SxuAKO'iLJi-CinAS'i'MXN, Gu'iTAv Gcschichtp dca fiiSfcr- 
reic/nscAeii Lr/ifcrrtcldaiit.'&crifi (A\ iPii, 1905 ) 372 

pp Hvo 

TEDonongKi, Ludmtk I>c Tuii/rpicliuH 75iikli(ii(c en 
iln/riMe, pnr tin t/ipkniinfc {{tanger quia lojiu^niipa 
(Paris, I N J 1 ) 30(1 PP l2ino, 

Weihs, Anton, ihe h’a3aliiiijtf‘?i/Lflf/iic/i/p dcj Vofka- 
jcMdjj/aiicF 1:011 1601, (Ciriiis, lOUG ) 227 pp 8vo, 

AUSTRIAN METHOD OFSUDTRACTION. 
—See SuuTPAmoN. 

AUTO A Rcucnil prefix which indicatea 

any procc.s'i iinhuicd by Hio i a dividual without 
cvtcrniil mterreriiiico, such ns autohypnoaifl 
See SELr-lN,4TIUJCriON 

AUTOMATIC MOVEMENT ^ Cortnin 
inuvempnL^ of the body arp executed witlioub 
deliberation or choice Thus one uiiiks when 
niiy object moves nipidly toward the oyog, one 
throws out Ins hands lo protect hiuiselr when 
SnliinR [orwni'd Such nclivAies as these are 
tine to an organized norvmia mechaninin, which 
was eiLlicr in lien ted or has been so coiiipletcly 
pcrfccteil liirough long use as to be entirely 
beyond Ihe conlrol of coiisciousnoss. Auto- 
matic aclivitios are of Lho saiiiu general type 
ns Toflexes The dislmctioii which la 

aomctimca drinsn between the two terms is 
that Tc/lexcB aic legartlcil assomewhnb slmplci 


than nutomatio movementa Topics wliicli 
should be consulted in the same coniicciion mo 
iiifltincb and habit, Tlie importaiiCB of dis- 
tinguishing automatic movemenb m any edu- 
cational discussion is that the complete pci- 
lection of a movement relievcB coiiscioUBness so 
that attention may turn to the other phases of 
the a it nation nntl not bo drawn to the details 
which would guide the movements. C. J. 

AUTOMATISM. ^ Refers to forms of ac- 
tivity which arise in reap on ac to intern nl atinm- 
Ifition. These intern ally initiated forms of 
behavior are veiy frequently duo to circulatory 
ebinuih aching diiectly 011 the nerve centcis, or 
to toxiiics contained in the blood. 

Sec SOMNAMUULISM 
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Tub AuTOWAToonAPir — When in uso n 
Ecrccn (nol shown ui the illualrtilioii) cu(a oil 
Ihc \msr of llio. npparatus from Lho subject 
The recording device, wlucli iiniy nlao be used 
SDpnrnloly, la shown in aullinc in half its full 
size R is n glass rod which moves fjcely up 
and down in the gliiss tubo T, whinh lasot mlo 
the cork C A lubbcr Imiid T1 is providc<l to 
pTGvciil Uio rod from falling Llirnugh Uic Luho. 
when not Toaling upon Ihc recording plaLe 


AUTOM ATO GRAPH. — An apparatus for 
the fiLiuly of involuntary movementa One Lypo 
18 oxhibilcd m the figure. For hnther tlisDUs- 
flion of re colds see Mind Reading. 

ReferDneoi — 

Jastiiqw, J Pad and Fable in Paycholoo]/, pp 300-330 
(Roiston, 1001.) 

AUTOMATON THEORY — The physio- 
loRicnl i)rocc.ssra which nio involved in reflex 
action (q v ) iscom to opeiate without any refer- 
ence to eonseious clioieo. The mecliaiusm w 
npcQHlnn;ly ^aid to constitute an tmtoniaton 
When nil action is icduced lo icflcx ncti\ity, ns 
it 13 by some students oi human bcimvior, Ihn 
body IS, treated as nn aiilomaton, nud no place 
i.s left in the tlicoiy of such wiitcns foi the recog- 
nition of consciouaiicsg ns n cmiac, Coiihcious- 
nojiS i.s merely an added phciioiTiDnon withoiib 
influence 111 tie tormi lung bodily action Tlic 
aiitoiimton theory 13 not necessarily oppof^cd to 
tlip principlo that education can modify indi- 
vidual character. Even reflex activities can iDO 
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modi Tied bhroiigli uhq and tlnoiigli fluctuationa 
m oxtcrnal abimuli The body could bo in- 
fluenced m ita develop moiit quite apart from. 
tliG training of consciousncaa. The nutomaton 
theory j liowevcr, lays greater cmphaais upon 
habit and reflex activity than upon the opposito, 
which may bo dcaoiibcd os freedom of choice 
and conscious control. For further discussion of 
this matter bgq Will. C* H. J. 

AYENTINUS, JOHANNES (H77-1534).— 
A Bavarian humaniat, ao called from hia birth- 
place, Abensborg ; hi^ real name wna Turn- 
mnir. Ho was author of the Arab Latin gram- 
mar which waa (partly) written in Gormanp 
and published in Munich in 1612 (Cf Raii- 
mcr'a Ge^chichte der PddQgogikt Vol. Ill, p* 100,) 

AVERAGE. — See Giia.phic Cuhvb 

AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP. — A term 
used m educational abatis ties, which, however, 
yet lacks atandardization, Total enrollment 
(r; i;.) and average daily attendanco arc also 
used as measures of school attendance, but arc 
Tc.spcctivcly too large and too small to be salia- 
factory measures to the end of school accoin- 
modation. The pupil ia n incinbci of a achool, 
or tcclinicnlly bclgnga, as long as he bna nob 
removed or been absent too long to preserve hia 
claim to his seat. In some states after 5 
days of unoxcused absence the pupil ceases to 
be a member; m obhora the number ia 3 In 
aoiiio cases the pupil technically belongs even 
after some weeks of absence, if that be nccca- 
Bnry owing to sickness, The conacquencc la 
that whereas the aigniRcation of the inonaurca 
total enrolimeiifc and aver age daily attciidiince 
are prcic tic ally unifonn, that of averago 
iiiGiiiborflliip ia not. D. S. 

See Attendance. 

Heferencea , — 

Dutton and Sued den Admimstrahan of Public 
I'UUicahoii in ihe Urntrd States, eh, xmh (New 
York, 1000) 

Sneuden and Allln Reporfa and School 

Ejflcitricy. (New York, 1000.) 

AVERAGES, — See GnApme Cunvu; Sta- 
tistics, 

AVERROES, ABU'L WALID MOHAM- 
MED — -The aon of Achmet, the aon of Mo- 
hammed, the aon of Ruahcl; born at Cordova, m 
Spain, ill 1126. Few men have exerted n greater 
influence upon the course of the thought of the 
Western world. Hia sire and grnnclaire had 
been eminent in juriaprudenee, and hia own 
Btuclics proceeded from theology and canon law 
to philosophy and medioino. Ilia talciita 
procured him an appointment to expound 
Ariatoblc to the Khalil Abu Yakub Yiiauf; and 
he ifl heard of also ai a judge at Seville nnd 
Cordova. The rationalism of Averrofta waa, 
however, Ilia undoing, and in 1105 hia faiiaticnl 


oncmiea enuaed him to he banished to a JcAvish 
acttleinenb at Lacena Heatorcd after two yenra 
to safety and the royal favor of Khalif Ynkiib 
nl-Mansur, lie diecf sliortly afterwards, on 
Dec 10, 1198, in Morocco, leaving a fnniily 
of acveral sons 

Averroea la the great master in tho history 
of Mohammedan pluloaophy, nnd it was only 
cluG to the victory of orthoilox Moalem fnnali- 
ciam that his aucccasora were compelled to como 
from ChriBtcndom rather than Islam, In 
Averroea the pure philosophy of Anstollo was 
almost entirely freed from the persiatent 
mystical influence of Neo-Plat oniam Aver- 
roca was the great commentator whom Dante 
nnd the medieval thinkera could not regard 
entirely aa a heathen. IBs work waa tho 
medium whereby a great part of tho lost work 
of Aristotle was lestorcd to the clvilizalion of 
western Europe, Ilia debt to earlier Hebrew 
pliilosophy and hia influcnco upon subacquont 
Hebrew apeculntion were perhapa equally great. 
T|iq fliat greeting of the writings of Averroea 
nnd Aristotle in Chiistondom took the form of 
pciBCcution; but through tho geniua of Albcrliia 
Magnus (^v.) and Tliomaa Aquinna (q.v.) tho 
dangerous tcncU were molded to the support 
of orthodoxy It appears to be true that the 
Arab complete infidelity, or akopticism, indeed, 
the first complete rationalism, which entered 
the fold of Christendom crept in with thcfccirlcsa 
criticisms nnd impartial theological judgments 
of the famous Moor, 

Be/erouce: — 

Renan. AverroSs c( PAtcrrarEina, 

AVICENNA (ABU ALIEL-HOSSEIN IBK- 
ABDALLAHIBN^INA) —Born aboub 980 a.d. 
at Efscnc, in tho Bokhara region, His father, 
a tiix colleetor, removed to Bokhara, and ap- 
pears to liavc given the son an exccllcnL edu- 
cation. an advantage which wna appreciated 
to flucii a degree that the boy wna tiio marvel 
of all who knew bim. In medioino and pliiloa- 
ophy lie surpasbed all oUmia, even in a i cgion 
then fnmous for these atudie.s, At 17 he be- 
came com t physician, utilncd the library of the 
Emir, nnd on hia father’s death proceeded upon 
travcla which closed witli an appointment na 
Vizier to the Emir of Hamad an Di ivciu thciico 
by a mutiny of the troops, he continued to 
study nnd teach in secret, until diacDvcrcd nnd 
impriaoncd by a new Emir of Hamad an, 
Escaping m disguise, Avicenna found security 
and honor at Ispahan, acting aa court pliysician, 
studying and writing, ycL leading a life of orien- 
tal pleasure and excess Hia complex career 
was terminated m June, 1037, 

The imporlancQ of Avicenna to Western 
thought lies in the fact that hia work, hnSed 
largely on Galon nnd ultimately IlippocinteB 
nnd Aristotle, became the great mcdicnl texlr 
book of the mcdioval universities His system 
of medicine, Kanufi fi‘l Tibb, carrica minute- 
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ncsa of classification of bnillly ailments to an 
extreme, but la inferior in the parts ^vlliGh deal 
^vith aurgeiy. Hia canon only lost ita hold on 
Did 'Wesbein unWersHms m the fjcvcntecnth 
CO 11 ti iry . The pliilosoph ical ivoi ks of Avicenna, 
ntc clmructcrizcd by an attempt to coinbiiio 
religion and pbiloflophy m n conaisbcnt system, 
nod ^vero not without influence upon Albcitua 
Magnus {qv) and the later scholasticism. 

AXIOM. — A term used m inatliematica to 
indicate a general nsaumplion agiecd to by nil. 
Euclid (y.w j used tbc expression "common 
notions " (kwwiI iwquli), but his comincnlfttor 
Proclus (q 1 / ) uses *' axiom " and 

tliia name Ima replaced tlio older one The 
distinction between an axiom and n. postulate 
la not always clearly set forth io the works of 
the Greek gconictricinna, but m Euclid it ia 
quite evident, A posbiilato (aiT^/ia) ia n 
raqueat made by a fcoachcr to hia pupil, or a coii- 
ccaalon by Lho latter, tlmt some proposition may 
bp granted without proof, na a basis upon 
which tho paiLicukr science m question (in 
Euclid^a Qnao, geometry) may bo built An 
axiom is a demand of a more general nature, 
also relating to basal principles, and commonly 
ngsentod to by every one. Thus it ia nn axiom 
that qunntiLiea that arc equal to the saino 
quantity arc equal to each other, — a gener- 
ally accepted truth in all mathematics, at least 
with alight modiflcationa or cxplanationa It i.a 
a postalube that through a point only one lino 
can bo drawn iiarnllcl to a given straight line, 
for this is an a&auiuptron peculiar to geometry , 
and is by no means as gencrnlly agreed to Qg 
the axioma, Indeed, this paitjoular posLulato 
may be denied, and n contradictory one eub- 
stitiited for it, as wa'i done in the works of 
Lobachevsky (1793-1856) and Bolyai (1802- 
1860). leflul ting m tho non-Euclidenn geom- 
etry." Tho poafciilatca of Euclid were 5 in 
number, and the " common notions " (axioms) 
were also 6, the latter liavmg been supple- 
mented by various com men tat ora. D. E. S. 

AXIS CYLINDER. ^ See Neuvous Stbtem. 

AXAHIASj BROTHER. — See Mvllany, 

pATincK PnANCIB, 

AZTECS, SCHOOLS OF. — See Mexico, 
Education inj Piumitive SocietYj Educa- 
tion IN. 


BABYHOOD, — See Cmip Study; Guild 
Psych oiiO GY 

BACCALAHREDS — There can bo no doubt 
that the nmneroua dorivationa nsalgned to thia 
word liiLlicrlo were fanciful. It is now well 
established that tho word haccalauTcus, or 
hflccnlarms, was derived from the Low Latin 
bacca (for i;nccfl), and was a term applied to a 


cowboy or liordsmun aerving under a farmer. 
Young warriors who were not yet knights were 
also called bachelors Clearly it denoted ono 
who was BCTVing an apprenticeship As u&ed 
in connection with tho universities of tho 
hliddle Ages, the term waa applied to a ttudcnfc 
who, while &fciU purauing hia otudica under n. 
magisler, waa permitted to lecture or preparo 
other students This interpretation bnnga the 
Dicdicvnl imiversiiica into linn with the gnilfl 
organizatians of tho period. Before a student 
could become n master, or obtain fcho lieenso 
to bench, he had bo serve a term of apprentice- 
ship. The period of apprenticeship began in 
the earlier uni vers itiea at the end of a 5 years* 
LDurso of study. Later, when tho " nrta 
facult}'^" came to be lecogiiizcd as part of the 
university, the period begem on the coinplctian 
of tho study of bho invimn (q.v), Although 
tliGi'o was nothing in tlic naturo of an exomi- 
natioii, tho candidate foi the title bad to go 
thiough a ceremony or " determination," an 
imitation of tho disputation of the mnatera. 
Admission to the haclicloi'a degree belonged 
either to the proctors (Pans), the rector 
(Bologna), or to the ClmiiGcIlor (Oxford), 
At Pans an Etamcn Baccalanandmm was 
introduced about 1276, and was conducted by 
a board of exammera, who decided whether a 
candid ate might bo admitted to detcrinmo 
After tho inatitiition of tho examination tho 
baccnlaiiLcatn became an inferior degree 

Sco article on DisoiiEiis. 

RefercDce : 

ItASHDALi;, H Vnii’cwiVies of Europ(^ in Ifte 
Aqc^ (Oxford, ifiOS ) 

BACCHANTS {Daccanted from vaganiesj 
" wnndcrcra , also referred to Bacchus) — Tho 
wandering student of the late Middle Ages. 
The term was iiaunlly applied to the students of 
grammar and rlictoiic, who led a roving life, 
visiting the varioua church, monAstm, or burgher 
schools, usually accompanied by amnllcr hoys 
(svQ SiiooTEiia), who worn nominally ap- 
prenticed io them, until in tune fl- permanent 
place was found, when the bacchant bccaiTiD a 
locQtm (qv). The wandering pneats (child 
vagantes) had formed a foatiirc of the life of 
tlio Church from the iifth century, at least. 
With the founding of the early universities, the 
wandering scliolai'a became a claijS dietmet from 
the wandering priests, though many of the 
Bcholara were in ordeie, nnd most of the re- 
mainder fispiied to be. Those who adopted 
the wandering life as a definite mode of living 
as distinguiabccl from those who simply sought 
to follow the most attractive teacher were 
called Golinrds (q.v). By the fourteenth 
century theac Goliarcla had sunk in popular 
caLcemp nnd they tended to fuse with other 
wandering classes, a3 tho minstrel a. But with 
the growth of a more extensive ayatem of 
grammar schools throughout Buiopo during 
tho Ucaaiaaanco period a younger group of 
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migrating a tiidcnta giewnpj — the bacchanta, 
— in time to become a aocml nuisance anti nn 
educational perversion. It became one of Iho 
aims of tlio Protestant reformers to auppreaa 
this dnga Tho development of state a^atema of 
aclioola giv ng uniform opportunities in almost 
every locality made this possible However, 
the migrating teacher (see Boaudino Hound or 
Teacmehs) continued m Teutonic lands na a 
survival Two classic accounts of the wander- 
ing Bcholara have been left, tho Aiitobiographica 
of Thomaa Platter (g o.) and of Johannes Duta- 
Bach iq.v). Sco Symonds, Wnie, WomeUfand 
Soiiff 

Referertefis: — 

FnEYT\a, GuflTAv Piciwrga o/ Oeman xn Ihe 
Fi/leenth, Sixleenfh and Seventeenth Centunes, 
Tr Mra, Malcolm, (London, 1B02 ) 

Moniiob, P Thomas JP^aMcr and the 

Pcnaiisancs o/ the Sixteenth Cenfurj/ (N.Y,, lOOO.) 

BACHE, ALEXANDER DALLAS (1800- 
1867) — Educator and author, wna born in 
Philadelphia July 19, 1806. He was gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Academy 
at West Point in 1926, and foi 2 yeai'a 
waa an inatruobor m that institution, For 
S years (1828-1830) he wns profes.qor in tho 
University of Pennsylvania. Having been 
elected president of Girard College, he ivaa eeiib 
W the board of tiustcca of that institution to 
Europe for 2 years that he might study the 
educational ays boms of the old world. During 
this interval lie visited all the coimtrica of 
western Europe, and came to know with a 
good deal of intimacy their educational insti- 
tutions Ilia Report on Education in i?«ro/>c 
(Philadelphia, 1S30, 666 pp ) was the earliest 
comprehensivo account of European school 
ayatems published in America, and certainly 
no account has ever since been published that 
covers tho sarno ground so well. While in 
Europe ho visited 278 diPferont instiLutiona, 
including practically every cloffs, from tho 
elementary achoola to the liigher seats of learn- 
ing, and inc1iuHn[; schools for defectives, de- 
pendents, and delinquents, na well 03 Leclmical 
and industrial institutes He was president 
of Girard College until 1841, when lie accepted 
the pnncipalahip of the Coiitrnl High School 
at Philadelphia. Fiotn 1843 to 1847 he wna 
super in tendciit of tho United States Coast 
Survey Ho was one of the incorporators of 
the Smitbaoiuan Inatifcufciori (g.y) and the 
American Association for tho Advancement of 
SciGncB iq 11 .) and waa active in tlio organization 
of the National Academy of Science (q u.) and 
its first president Ho was an advocate of 
achcol atnlctica and other forms of physical 
training, and waa keenly inlereated in the edu- 
cation of women IIib report (1840) on A 
High School for Girls and a for 

Female Teachers, which was widely reprinted, 
aided greatly the cauac of tho higher education 
of women Ilia published essays hi elude 160 


titles, many of which arc on education Ho 
died Feb. 17, 1S07. W. S M. 

BACHI, PIETRO (1787-1853), — Teacher 
of foreign languages, ciUicated in Sicily and at 
the Univcraity of Padua He was for 20 years 
instructor in Italian and Spaniali at Harvard 
College, and tho author of a Berica of college 
textbooks on theae two languages. W S. Kf. 

BACKWARD PUPILS. — Children who do 
not progress fiom grade to grade according to 
the normal rate of the school oyvstom, and who 
conatanlLy require special assistance m the 
clnaaes m which they arc enrolled, are called 
"bnckwnrdj" " over-age, or "retarded'’ 
piipila. Bright pupils, plighlly and tempo- 
rarily retarded, beenuso of ilincsa, ncccnaary 
abscncD, transfer from one school syatein to an- 
other. or oilier circiiinstanlinl eauscg, arc not, 
strictly speaking, " backward pupils ” Tho 
” backward " child la cnuficil by physical or 
mental defects of a congenital type, or by 
family neglect, irregular school at tendance, and 
incflicicnt modes of instruction Various de- 
vices, particulnrly the ungraded cln?s, linvo 
been utilized to reliovc tliu regular gra.dcd clnasca 
of the burden of the " backward " child and to 
make it possible for aucli " over-nge ” children 
to get the Bjiccial alLcntion they require. 

Ih S- 

See RETAitDATfON; nlso, G 1 UD 1 N& and Pno- 

MOTION. 

BACON, FRANCIS ('1SG1-1G26) — Baron 
Verulnm, Viscount St Alnniis' English philos- 
opher, statesman, and man or letters. Bneon 
was one of the greatest lights of the brilliant 
ngc of Elizabeth, being, as he said, '* two years 
younger than her Rlnjcsty’a happy reign,” He 
was n contemporary also of Elizabeth's suc- 
cessor, the pro ton Lions pedant. King James 
Shakespeare was 3 years Bacon’s junior and 
wna outlived by Bacon 10 years Bn con did 
not highly esteem the profession of actor, say- 
ing *' and though the thing itself bo disreputa- 
ble ill the profession of it, yet it is excellent as 
a diacipliiic; we mean the action of the theatre.” 

In Ilia twelfth year Bacon went with hia 
brother Anthony to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge After 3 years spent hero, duimg which 
ho come to dislike the philosophy of Aris- 
totle as formal and prorulesa, he traveled 
in France aa an altach^ of the English embassy, 
gaining valuahlo experience On returning to 
England, having but little monna, he atiiciicd 
law, and beenme a barrister iii 16B2. Two 

ears later he Avna elected to Parlinmcnt, wliero 

e displayed great ^ ability, conceived high 
ambitions lor political preferment, Burfered 
from hnancial citibarrasamentB, but profited 
politically and financially by the friondship of 
the Queen's greatest favorite, the brillmiit 
Essex, and oheriahed lua youthful purpose to 
renew science by showing to it both its true 
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niethofl ftiicl Its grand inissiOJt. About 1592 
lio atUlrosacci ft letter io liia uncle j thfi piojniiiciit 
Lord Burleigh, asking foi aid, and ^.fiying, 
ftcuong other Uunga; " I confcsii that I linvc as 
vast iiiiGllcctUal cntla moderate civil ends, 
far I hftVG tfikcn fill knowledge lo be my piov- 
iiiccj and if I coidd purge it of two fiort of 
rovera . (the fn volony digputera and the 
bhncl cxpevuiicwters), I Uepc I should bring ui 
iiidustnoua observe tiona, grounded conclusions, 
and profitable inventions and diacoverios, the 
bcbfc atiito of the province This, whether it be 
curiosity or vftui-glory, or hatuio, or (if one take 
it frvvovabliy) p/uhnUliropia, ia bo fix-cd U\ my 
mind aa it cannot he rcuiovcd " 

The Iftttcr part of his political cure or wna 
crowned with higli honorq^ though shadowed 
by his prosecution of hia /riond find hene/rtcfcoi, 
Es^c'i, for the crime of treason, and lUagraccd by 
the charge and confcaaiou, iia Lord Ohnnccllor, 
of bribery. In 1595, Bacon bccnino (iuccn^a 
Counsel, in 1007, under James, Solicitoi- 
Gcncrnl; m 1613, Attorney-General, in 1017, 
Keeper ol the Great Seal, ag his Iitthci before 
him had been, in 1619, Lord Chancellor, with 
the title oC Baron Vernlam, iii 1020, Yi&counfc 
of St Albans, Conconung the two uotablo 
chargcfl Against liii cliarnctcr, Ins so-called 
trOiicheiy to EssoV and hla being guilty of 
bribery, it nuty in juaticc bo reinarkod tlmt 
the vftsh Esqcx had indeed Iveen guilty of trea- 
son in championing the Scottish siicceff‘?iou, 
and Hftcon 113 the ftucon's C'ouuacl biinply ilul 
liis official duty m n difliculb situation, though 
witJj unbeconmig zrnl to the 

rlbery, U wfi eommow lu those dytys for lili- 
gants to make presents to the judges, and it 
wfts not common to take notice of it Bftcon 
himself fairly ob-jervea: “I wna the jiistesb 
jiidgo thnt wd-s 111 KnglAiid these fifty yonia, 
but it ^v^a the jwatest censme that was in Par- 
Inimciit these two humhed yciira." IIo also 
rnaintained that tlic bribe Imd never been m 
hia eyo when he gave judginGiit. Hut he was 
stripped of Jiis offices, though allowed to retain 
hh titles by u STnnii ^'otc, and Tope, with a ting- 
ing .saih’G, coulcl write: — 

** ll unrlfl Mhiro Ibce, think how hncoii flhinctl j 
Tins wiseyt, brifllileat, iiicsinegt of mnnkinil " 

BviYiUR hi'^ busy public liTe Bacon hiid used 
hia leisure mpinonts in writing. After his fnll 
some si>: ycnr3 of fcDble health were devoted to 
Lbc same purpose, Hlfl death came from 
catching cold, while expenmcntinR on the pre- 
aervfttivo properties of aiiow wiitineg 

show llic flexibility of the newly formed Eng- 
lisli language, they are very qiiotablp, despite 
the heaviness of the thought and the compact- 
ncrfa of the styloj and they are very conipic- 
heusivo and icinarknblc, innking epochs, in 
fact, in litoiartiro, in science, and in philosophy. 
Though anticipating much of modern progicas 
Bacon did not anticipate the future of the 
English language Conforming to the Ilennia- 


aancQ custom of fcjio time, Jie either wrote in or 
else translated mto, Latin all his ninin woika* 
Bacon had a vnsb plan in his wii lings, which 
he wna not able fully to execute. The plau 
was called the Alauna Instawcitio, the Great 
Hone will In slioit, the G'uaf Renewal meant 

that the new object of knowledge la not words 
but natuio; the new aoLirce of kiiowicdgo is not 
pure rcnHoii, but the sciiacs; the new mcthiKl of 
knowledge is not dcductimi, but induction, nncl 
the new mm of knowledge m not dibciphnc, but 
power. The first part of the ^hgnalmiaui'atio 
was publiabcd in 1GU5, and enilLled Of the 
Piojtcieiice aiuf Aduanceinenf 0 / Lemninp Tbia 
woilt icfutes the objections to icaining, and 
distributes knowledge into the three nmiii di- 
visions of history, poesy, and pliilosophy, thus 
making " ft smiti/ globe of 11 le mtellcctiinl world '' 
anti cxhibuiiig its undiscovered Lonntnea lie 
rang the bell, na lie said, to call the wits to- 
gother The fsccoiid part of the Maguo Inslau- 
rob'o appeared as the jVoi'itm Oiponim, in 1020 



Tide pnao Id Jyouiffji Orga-num (1020). 


Ill the short preface to this work he roiitrasls 
" the method of cultivating the acicuces/' 
" the anticipfltion of the itiiikI/' w'lth the 
method of discovering the eciciiccs,'' the 
interpictation of nature ” In aum, the one is 
deduction, tile 0}gahim of Aiistotle, the 
other is mduction, Uic iYouiuu Or nan uiu of 
Bacon ^ The first aphoiism of Book I gives 
the ft.niniAting spirit of the whole: ** Man, nS 
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the miniatcr and interpreter of nature, doca 
and underatanda na mucli aa Ins obaervaiiona 
on the order of nature, either with regard to 
things or the mindj pormib him and neither 
knowa nor is capabie of more Yet, Bacon 
admitted revelation to be a source of knowledge 
and a basia for religion The famoua '* idols " 
appear in this piece. The third part of tho 
Magna Inslanratio is represented by tho S^lva 
Sylvarum, together with some minor works. Tliia 
pa Ft at tempts to present the data of the umverec 
as phenomena for induction, to provide an " cx^ 
perimentnl history of nature " It showa tho 
range of Bacon's knowledge, liia moderate cn- 
pa eifey in handling induction, hia failure to appre- 
ciate tha element of risk that oiilcra into every in- 
ductive leap of the understanding, hia consequent 
cxccaaiYO caution in generalizing, and hia unduo 
ilcpreciation of deduction. Tho three remaining 
parts of the Magna Insiauratio were unfortu- 
nately never completed 

Among the other writings of Bacon possess- 
ing particular educational signiRcanco are the 
unfiniBhed New Afkinhs, and certain of tho 
over living Essays, The New Alfanhs ig nii- 
oLher one of tho Henaiaaance Utopina, con- 
cerning which Bacon's first editor, Win Bnw- 
iey, aayai "This fable my lord devised, to 
the end that he might oxhinit therein a model 
or description of n college, instituted for tho 
mtcrprotiiig of nature, and the producing of 
great and marvcilous works, for the bcnchb of 
men; under the name of Solomon’s House, or 
the Colluge of tlio Six Days' Works." In 
truly modern fashion Bacon describes "Solo- 
mon's House 'J ns an investigating university, 
Bcience appeaTmg na tho eivilmng agency in tho 
ideal society, binding man to man, and also 
leading man to God, 

Tho Essays of Counsels Civil and Mo}al 
were Wilt ten and ic writ ten at intervals from 
1697 to 1625, They provide that nnalyaia into 
olcmonta of the inner life of man which hia 
inductive philosophy requires of tho outer hfo 
of nature. Many of these counsels arc cxccl- 
lontj soma in Maohiavollmn fashion separato 
politics from ethics, nnd all arc shrewd and sug- 
gestive. Of purticular educational moment 
may bo mentioned those entitled: " Of Parents 
ftud Child rcti," " Of Travel," " Of Regimen 
of Health," " Of Custom and Education,'’ 

" Of Gnrdcna," " Of Studies " Theae essays 
were so piiicly distilled in the retort of Bacon's 
analyzing thought that they cniinot be sum- 
marized, and perhaps quotations that might bo 
made from them arc already in the mind of the 
reader 

Bacon rarely discussed specific educational 
queationa, Th& more interest att aches to 
certn-in views of hia on the “ Arts of Teaching " 
that appear in Book VI, eh iv, of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Wo there learn that 
education, according to Bncon, should go 
on in colleges and not wholly m private 
houses and schools; that too concise mothoda, 

aifi 


too linsty opinions, are lo bo avoided, which 
" rathcT make ft show of improvemenb than 
procure it"; that there are two ways of exer- 
cising gciims from the easy to the hard and 
from the hard to the easy, " for It is one method 
to begin swimming with bladders, and nnollicr 
to begin dancing with loaded bIiods", that 
" excursions of genius are to be someiviiat 
favored"; that "the suiting of sliidiea to tho 
genius [ability] is of singular use that 
“everyone makes greater progress in those 
studies whereto ho is naturnlfy inclined ", that 
" there arc certain remedies in a proper choice 
of studies for particular indispositions of mind/' 
e g. he recommends mathemallca for inailcn- 
tion; and that exercises slioulcl be varied in 
character to prevent the fixation of faults. 
These definite viewa on teaching hardly surjiasg 
tho customary principles advocated by the 
Bcnaissanco educators. In fact, llicy rather 
indicate that Bacon paid only casual nttention 
to tenclicrs and tcnclung 

This conclusion is borne out also by the 
repeated and xiiuhscnimniilmg praise be uccdiiIb 
the Jesuits, In this same chapter lie says, "For 
the doctrine of Bchool-learning, it were the short 
way to refer tt to the Jesuits, who in point of 
usefulness liavo herein excelled" In the first 
book of the Advanceiitcni of Lcaming ho writes, 
"... the wisdom of the nncicnteab and boat 
times always complained that states were too 
busy with laws and too remiss in point of educa- 
tion This cxcollcnb part of ancient discipline 
hns in some measure bcGii revived of late by the 
colleges of Jcaiiits abroad; in regard of wJiosc dili- 
gence in fnaliioniiig the morula and cultivating 
the minds of youth, I may say, as Age&ilana said 
to his enemy rlmmabaaiia, talia quam sis, \tlir\am 
nosier esses " Shall we say that Bacon had not 
worked out cnrofully the bearings of Ida own 
fundamental principlcg of invest) gabion, of 
induction in acicnce, upon educatioiij or that he 
Bimply, reflecting a popular opinion, miaunficr- 
atood what the Jesuits were doing, since Jesuitic 
and Baconian reaults arc mutually contradictory, 
or perhaps that both aUorna lives arc* Iruo 7 The 
man who did see the application of Bacon's phi- 
losophy to education was Comcnnis (g y ). 

In sum, the educational influence of Bacon 
waa general ratiher than Bpecific; lie discovered 
n mine that has oiirichcd modern thought, life, 
and civilization, but lie was unable to work out 
nil its vcina; hia immediate aervice is to educa- 
tion in the broad sense of the term rather tlinn 
to tho aohool Thus, broadly apenking, Bacon 
initiated tho ere at cat reform movement in 
education following the Rcnniaaance, viz 
" sense- real lam." Hia followers reconstituted 
the cuincnltim and revolutionized Bchool 
method, He destroyed the reign of authority 
in flcience; ho helped to make modern science 
and modern nhilosopliy possible; he subs ti tilled 
nature f^or dialcotio diapiitation, lie conai tiered 
the narrow humanism of Aschnm nnd Sturm to 
bo " the first diatoinpor of lonTiiing, when men 
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abiidy woirta and noi inntteT''; he aubatiiiited 
mduction for (Icducfcioii in the study of nature, 
tliua eiviiig education the sense basis; and iii tlio 
spirit of philanthropy he stnrtcd the ideni oE 
paiiaopliifllii nil knowledge might bo 

uuifierl for dissemination among men These 
wonderful inTiovationa were not clTccted wi th- 
ou b the assiataiice of the fleicnLific gciiiiiBcs nud 
the pTnctkal ecrheolmaatcr^ of the period, sueh 
na Bruno, Coperniciia, Da GnJilco, Kepler, 

Grotiiia, Boylo, Mulcnalcr, IlatkCj and Goincnuia. 
Bub Bncoii was the philosophical inbpimtion of 
the modern scientific movement Ilia groat- 
ncas consists in hia formulation of the scientific 
problem, his provision of the means for its 
solution, nnd hia now fulfilled prophesica of the 
results^ Bacon, has provided the mottoes for 
modern coiiLributiona to mil vers nl scholarship, 
from Kant to Scindya 

Of the Dpoch-making chnraetci of his '^voik 
lie was very well aware, finding comfoifc in the 
fruita to come from the travail of Ins mind. 
He wrote: “ I have held up n light (Induction) 
in the obscurity of pMloaophy which will be 
seen ccutiiries after I am (lead It will he scon 
nmid the erection of temples, tomba, pnlacci, 
theatres, bridges, mnking noblo roods, cutting 
cumila, Brmtiug rtuiHiLudo of charters and 
liberties for comfort of decayed companies and 
corpornbiona, the foundation of collogca and 
lectures for kanmig and the ndncatiDn of 
youth, foundations and instibiibions of orders 
and rrntermtiea for nobility, enterprise, and 
obedience; hut, above allj the eatnbli&hlng 
good \iuv3 (or the regulation of the kingdom, 
and aa au example to the world,” H H H 
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BACOK, ROGER (c 121I-12Di). — This 
monk was the. moat profound thinker nnd per- 
luipa the moat learned man of the thirteenth 
century. Probably under the mllucnco of 
Grosaetcatp {q v ), one of hia teachers, lie joined 
the rmnciacan Order He studied ab Oxford 
and in Pans, and returned to England nhaut 
the year 1250, In 1257 he was sent back to 
Pana, and wiia twice put under restraint At 
the end of the firat period (12tt7) he composed 
for Pope Clement IV hia great worka, the Opua 
^[aJlts^ an encyclopedic Ircntlso on ail the 
Uo-Tmug of hi*! day* the Opus iVinuj?, in which 
he diacUBaca the obstiiclca of learning in Jiia 


day, and the varying and various versions of 
the Scripturca; and the Opus Tcrlum winch 
deals with mnny scientific, philosophical, grnm- 
inabkal, and philological qucstiona. To those 
worka we must add the Cornpcndium Slitdii 
PhUosopJnae, the Compendznm SUtdii Theologiao 
(1292), Ilia Gieek and Ilebieiv grninmiirfi, nnd 
many still uiipniitcd works IIg scditis to 
ImvQ died ab OKfoid in 1294. 

Bacon is impoitanb in the history of education 
aa, from the point of view of geneinl culture, 
marking the high wntermaTk of medieval 
intellectual nctivity, and as an uncompronnaing 
critic of the methods of education in hia own 
(riniea Dr T A TValkcr, in hia chapter ou 
Education ill Vol II of the Camh}idffe Flistory 
^ English Literature t deals with the firat point, 
lie says: "Tim glory of the Gicy Friais cul- 
iiunatcd m llogci Bacon (c 1214-1294) 
Skilled m all the yacogmzcd sUidiea of hia ago, 
he, in opposition to prcvniling ideas, though 
remaining a Bclioolnmn, pointed to the study 
of iangungos and mathematics as a Hording the 
true baais for a aoiiiul system of education, and 
incurred nmongat hia coiitemporarica niul fluc- 
ceeding generations tlic lasting suspicion of 
tampering with the illegitimate by lending the 
way III the puraiiLt of uatinal scieiica” A 
leading apivib in blic univcisilica of Baris and 
Oxford, he wns of coiii.ac m bin lately rnmilinr 
XYith the mtcUcctunl ncLcla of his age, and it la 
Imporbant to icnlizo that he was csfacntially 
n forerunner of the Rcnnisanncein England, and 
not only of the clii 4 ,i>ical Hciiaissancc, but of tlmfc 
other aspect of the Reuaissancc, the philasoplue 
nnd scientific Renaissance, which began to ex- 
tend the horizon of Eiigliah tlioiigjit in the 
seventeenth con tiny His netivity in the sphere 
of education was precncly of the ssviwe uftturo 
as his activity in other directions — in the clircc- 
lions of pure thought^ of pure scholarship, of 
natural science An iiirmitely gieator thinker 
than Ills laber namesake, TTi nneis Bacon {q v ), he 
had tlio saroo universality of mind, the same 
dcaire to provoke a divine discontent in the 
minds of men, the same dchci mi nation Lo go 
hack to reality and to aw( 2 ep nvvay the slmma 
nnd unrealities of ciirrcnt intellectual life, 
That he did much for that life ia shown by the 
fact that hia textbooks and tieatiacs aicndily 
circ Hinted in England up to the very eve of the 
Ilcfornintion, Ilia views enn be wofl illustrated 
by hia educational cHoi fca, lie and the scholars 
that he galliGicd fcogotlici* lind a great influence 
on educational thought. We may lightly 
attribute to hia infiticiico nnd the memory of his 
work the remarkable proviaiona made by tUo 
CouticU of Vienne in 1311 for the teaching o f 
Hebrew in the univeraitjea of Oxfoid, Bologna, 
Salamanca, and iii the Roman scJiools, llis 
work on nritlmiGtie waa circulating na late ns 
tlio fifteenth century, his Db Cado el il/?(ndD 
was in the library that Plumphrcy Duke of 
Gloucester gave to Oxford in tho next century. 
Ilia Dg Ormimatica, hia Greek Grammar, hia 
aiQ 
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IIcliic'W Grammixr, nil Uad tUcir place m the 
alow rebirth of European intellectual life 
Dub he not only produced booka for educational 
use Ilia mind was intensely cntical ns well 
ag supremely CQUabi'UctivC, and lufl atlncka on 
blie achoolbooka cun cut in his own day ahow 
bcttci than any othci evidence lug nttitude 
to education and Ilia lines of educational m- 
fliiciice Five ^7^ltcla of popular schoolbooks 
he literally alaiightei's, Papina, Hiigufcio, Alex- 
ander de Villa Dci^ Ncckfim, and Brito. The 
fii'sfc schoolbook in use in Engl and aftei the 
Coiinucsb was the Elementanum of Papina (com- 
posed about 1053 AD ) Hiigutio was Bialiop 
of FGiL’ttra from 110 1 to 1212, and compiled a 
Vocabularinm (which Jolmnnea do Jnnua do 
Bftlbiis u.?cd in conjunction with tho Elmen- 
lamim of Papiaa to form his CalhohcoM or 
i’uwmm, which appeared iii 1280). Alexander 
Ncckam'a Da Uicnsilibus appeared before 1217, 
while Alcxandci de Villa Dci {q t;.) pradiiccd hia 
Doclrijialc Pueronun about 1209, a work that 
Widely circulated iii Franco and England 
Bacon attacks most of these woika. He vio- 
lently attacks Alexander de Villa Dci'a Docfri- 
7iale P\ic\orH}}i {GieeL Grammar, p. 121). So 
imich for DacoiVs criticism oi ichoolbooks. 
It JS sound in every particular, and, if it did nofc 
save the schools from such bookSi it must havo 
done much good in the univeisitipa For tho 
most part Baconrcscivcd hig praise for 13 ocbhiimi 
Ilctls, ami Clrossfttcste, aud he is never tired of 
preaching the need of Gieek and Hebrew in in- 
tellectual life The Latins, he declared, foigetful 
of Roman Law, “had nob bhcmaolves ongmated 
a flingle branch of Icaiping '' (see Greek Grammari 
Introduction, p. xvi). Bacon learned Greelc 
from Gieek teachers, and so, na did Tleuchlm 
iqv) two cGiiburics later, adopted tho pro- 
niiuciation known aa Ilaci^m “in distinction 
from tho Etacism mtroducod by Ernsmua.^' 
Though Bacon bused liia Cbaminar on Priscian, 
be does not hesitato to differ from him, if he 
cliaaRrees Thus ho contiadicta the fissertioii 
of Pri.scian that Mi cannot be the dative of 
l?0o (Opus Teibum, Ixi, p 2*15). 

“Bacon possessed the true philological inalmct, 
ho Imd a keen perception of the connection aiib' 
siaUng between tho varioua dinlccta belonging 
to groups of languages. At a timo when Hint 
study was as yet entirely unknown m Europe. 
Bacon speculated on the kinship of languages' 
(Hiracli) and cndcnvoicd to provo the cxistenco 
of a universal gram mar with accidental differences 
in particular cases. It wag m such a spiiib 
that he produced for the use of Latin scholars 
Ills Greek and Hebrew gramma ra He re- 
garded grammar (or, if the term inighfc he used, 
culture) na tlio necessary antecedent of spccial- 
i’Aation m science (Opus 'Teibunt, xxviil, p, 102), 
and in this anticipates much modern thought 
on education. Theicvival of Greek by Bacon is 
a stage in that fnacinating Bubject, the history 
of Greek Ic anil tig in England and Europe In 
OQS Theodoio and Adrian (g y ) brought back 


Greek to England Some of the scholars 
who survive cl into Dede’a timo, 011 eh as Tobias, 
Bishop of Rochester (d. 720) and Tatwme 
{i\ 734) were na familin-r with Latin and Greek 
as their mother tongue, Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 961, earned on the 
Greek tradition. An examination of the 
early English Psalters and booka of iintiplioiie 
allows that Greek was used in par ha of the 
serviccfl, in certain places at least, to the end of 
the SuKon period (see King Ethels Un'a Psalter 
and the Winchester copy of the Glan'a oi the 
first half of the eleventh century), For the most 
part it is written phoiicbicnlly, but wo have a 
jJaiLclus iu Greek uiieWle This dwindhug 
echo of Gieek scliolarsliip was given new life 
hy Roger Bacon, who pnaaed on the tradition to 
the days of tho N cw Learning 
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BACONE COLLEGE, BACONE, OKLA- 
JIOMA» — A cocducflitiouaL malituUQU calnb- 
liahcd in 1880. The facliool, which hna a campus 
of 160 ncics, provides ft 4 ycais' high school mid 
freaUmau mid BopUoiiiore eoUegc coutfies 


BACTERIOLOGY. — See Biology; Botany, 
Household Atits ; Medical Educatidi^ 

BADEN, GRAND-DUCHY OF, EDUCA- 
TION IN — See Gbiiman Empiwe, Education 

IN. 


BAHNMAIER, JONATHAN FRIEDRICH 
(1841), — A Gennaii theologian, horn 111 Obris- 
tcnfcld in Wurteinbcig In IflOG he bccamo 
pastor miVInrlmcIi; jn 18 16 professor of theology 
and pedagogy in Tubingen He was n follawcr 
of Tcatalozzi, and did luucli for the aohoalB of 
hia native country. 

BAHRDT, KARL FRIEDRICH (1714-1792) 
— A German Llieologmn nnd educator, promi- 
nent in tliQ pliilnntliropiinat inovcnicni (? y ) 
Born in Biacliorswerda, Saxony, bo attended 
the school of Scliulpforta, and then went, rather 
ill niepnred, to the University of Leipzig, where 
ho Dec a me professor of biblical theology (17C6) 
Owing partly to his very uiioitliodox religious 
views, nnd partly to liis immoral life, he was 
compelled to give up liia university work, and 
accepted in 1775 a call of Baron de Sniia to di- 
rect tho Plulanthropiauni of Maiachlina in 
Switzerland. The work there, ns well as in a 
new Philftiifchropinum, which he o]ioned in 
Httideshcim in the TalntmatG lu 1777, wna an 
utter failure. From 1770 until hia death, ho 
lived ill Hftllc, wlieio he lectured on mornl phi- 
317 
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Joaophy, and, at the aiirno time, ktpb an inn, 
whioh wa largely patronized by tho students 
Dahrdb ivaa a man of brilliant intcllecb, but 
totally la eking in oharnctcr. Aa a theologian, 
ho was one of the most extreme exponents of 
Ifttionalism, while Jlis pedagogic ideng are based 
on thoae of Basedow » The absnrdiliea of his 
educatioriftl practice, however, as well ns hia 
clmrlataiiiam and immorality, brought ill re- 
pute upon the wholQ iriovemDut el PhiUnt-hvop- 
liilain, F. M, 
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neueren Pildagooik, (Kcusladt a d li, 1S70.} 

BAILEY, EBENEZEU (1795-1839), ’-School- 
man, educated in tho schools of Mugsacliusctta 
and at Yale College; piincipnl of schools in Vir- 
ginia and Mnssnohuactls and of the Gills' 
High School in Boston, one of the organizers 
of the Amoncrin In^ititiitc of Instruction; 
author of Yoii}]g Ladies' Class Dooky Philosophic 
cal ConvG^8atlons^ niiU n textbook in algcbi'n, 

W, S, M, 

bailey, william RUFUS (1793-1863) 
— Educator, graduated at Dartmoiitli College 
in 1813 For ten years he was n teacher in 
academies in Maine imd New Hampshire, and 
for twenty years he was nrmcipal of secondaiy 
schools in Virginia aiiti the CaioUnag, Ho 
was piofcssop in Austin College, Tox , from 1054 
to 18n8j and during blip next five ycaffl he was 
president of that institution lha toxlhooks on 
grammar were widely used in the South 

W. S. U 


jeets of school insbruction Chaptcis arc also 
devoted to moral and to art education Accord- 
ing to Dniii, bho science of education is con- 
ftned “to the cfEorta made of set purpose to 
tram men in a particular wny, the elroils of the 
piown-iip part of the community to inform the 
intcUccb and mould the character ol the young, 
and more capecmlly to the labouis of profcaiionnl 
educators or achoolmaatcra " It is, moTCQvor, 
tho arts and methods employed by the school- 
in aster which form the mam study of the 
acicnco of education, for though he is nob nlono 
\\\ the work, yet in Uis clTorts he typifies the 
process in its greatest singleness and purity, 
If in any way wo can improve the art of the 
tcacluir, xve shall have done nearly all that can 
bo required of a science micl art of education. 
Two important points are to be noted in Dain'a 
conception of education. He excludes physical 
education from the conception, on the ground 
that, whilst the fact of bodily hcalLli or vigour 
ia a leading postulate in bodily or mental tiain- 
ing," yet tbe " trainer docs not take upon himself 
to lay down tho rules of hygiene " Education 
again does not embrace the employment of our 
intellectual functions when directed to produc- 
tive labor, and ns a consequence technical and 
professional education does nob conic ivitliin 
the scope of the pure Bcicnce of education. 

The other principle of importance is that 
Bain considered that the leading inquiry in the 
art of education is how to slrcnEtheii memory, 
and hence the cliicf cotitribution of psychology 
to education lay in the statement of the con- 
ditlona ot the retentive functions of mind 

A D. 

Reteroncea. — 


BAlIf , ALEXANDER, LL D. (1818-1003), — 
Professor of Logie and Engliali m the Uiiiver- 
eity of j^berdecu from 18C0 to 1B8Q. He was 
elected Lord Rector of the Univei'sity in 1831, 
and rcelcetod for another term of ollico m 1884 
Uc wrote largely on p-iychological ami logical 
Hubjecta, his chief contributions being The 
Semes ai^d the Iniellert (I85i)); The Emotions 
and ike (1859); The Stud\j of Character 
(1801); ^[enlal and Moral Science (1808); 
Logic, DcflucUvc and Inductive (1870); Mind 
and UocUj (1873); James iUdf, a tioornpyiy, nml 
John Stuart Mill, a ciilirisui with some personal 
rccolkcUom (1382), Ilia chief contnbutioiia 
Lo educational theory and practice Avcrc. 
Education as a iSiciejrce (1870); English Gram- 
mar (1803), A Manual of English Composilion 
and Rheiortc (13GQ); On Teachiiw EngliBh 
(1887). 

Ills moat important contribution to edu- 
cation 13 contained in his Edncafion as a 
SdencQ III tliia work Bain treuta of the 
Hcope of education; of the bcurmgs of physiol- 
ogy and psychology on educational practico 
mid incthoda; of educational vnlnos; of the 
logical and payoholagicid sequence of subjects; 
and nf the incthoda of leaching the various nub- 


BaIK, a Alitobiography, cd by W. L. DavitlsQa 
(London, leOJ ) 

DAViDflON, iV L Prof, Dam's Pliilosopliy, Mv\d, 
VoK 20, i), 101. 

BAINES, EDWARD (1774-1848). — A 
leader of upuuou against govciumcnttil action 
in English national Gducation, organixer of 
AIcchnnica' Institutes; born near Preston 
(1774); descended fiom a YorkaUii'e yeoman 
family; educated fivat at IlasYkshead Gramiiiar 
School (where he was a youngci schooircUow 
of the poet Wordsworth) and aftci wards at 
Preston Grammar School, apprenticed (oeb. 
10) to n printer in Prcatoii; in 1795 moved to 
Leeds, Yorkshire, where he entered the olTicc 
of the Leeds .Ueicury; was ambitiaua to follow 
the example of Benjamin Fraiildin, whose life 
lie made Ins model , drawn by ay nip at hy with 
their political principles, he joined the Iiide- 
pendcntSi and Avas a strenuoua advocate of 
Nonconformist principles during the whole of 
Ilia polilical life. In IfiOl he became proprietor 
of the Leeds Mercury, which, under his direction, 
bccRino the chief Liberal organ iii the North of 
England; Liberal Member for Leeds, 1834-1841 , 
vigorous advocate of the abolition of cluircli 
rates and of the civil disabilities of Noiicoii- 
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formlsta; a abudent of county history and 
author of useful works of topographical re- 
search, Leeds wna afc that time an important 
center of political imtl social thought, ami out 
of local diacussiona on economic and conatitii- 
tionnl qucationa there emerged striking, bub 
flomcivhat extreme, tlieorica, both in favor of 
laissez faire and of governmental action in 
social leform Bainca, nn honest bub self- 
educated man, atrenuoua in political agitation, 
but lacking in philosophic inflight into the com- 
plexity of English political conditions, became a 
prat agonist of the extreme opponenta to the 
[lurcancintic tendency in English ndininistra- 
tion, which drew its fltrength fiom BeiithamisiTi 
on the one hand and socialistic aspirations on 
the other In 18dG he addressed n aeries of 
letters to Lord John Russell, then Prime 
Munster, in which he reviewed the extent to 
wluch voluntary effort had met educational 
dcslitiition in England and Walofl. He argued 
Limb it would be unwiac to depart fiom the priii- 
aiplea of voluntary and independent organiza- 
tion in cducabioiial woik — that any imitation 
□f Coiitiiicntal systems of govcinmcntal con- 
trol of education would impair the habit of 
English srlf-veliancc, nnd ultimately undermine 
political freedom hie mciiiitainod that the 
emulation of the religious bodies, working 
together with the competition of iiiivatc achool- 
mastciSj would afford a better guarantee for 
unpiovcmcnb in national education than any 
system under the nmnagement and support of 
the State. He violently opposed the new 
ilfimdes of the Commiffce vf Coined on lilduca- 
hoa, published in August, 1846, with their 
elaborate scheme of grants to gchoolm asters, 
pupil teachers, nnd normal schools. With the 
Jielp of the Rev. Dr Hamilton of Leeds, ho 
orgimixcd a popular agitation against the new 
Bclicmc of State-aided elementary education. 
Ilis efforts produced a broach in tho Libcial 
party between those who would apply to na- 
tional education the principles of laissez faire 
wluch had been adopted in ccitnin maltcrs of 
trade, and tlioae who believed that the instruc- 
tion of tho people could not be cffccLively 
BGcuied without governmental action nnd sub- 
aidy In 1848 Baines, with^ Edward Miall, 
Henry Richard, nnd others, delivered, under the 
auspices of the Congregational Board of Edu- 
cation, a ficiica of Iccturea upon tho relation 
between education and the State Baines' 
IccLuvc On die Pra(jreas in Rflicieiicy 0 / Vohni- 
iary Education tii England helped in makiiifi 
the published volume of these iGcturcs (called 
The Croshy Hall LccLutcs on Education) a 
focus cfflssiciis of argumenta against government 
grants for cducationnl purposes. lie was also 
nn active friend of mechanics' instiLutioas, and 
took a chief pait in organizing ui 1825 the 
Yorkshire Union of ilcclmnics' Institutes, 
hy which it was hoped to strengthen the cdii- 
cntional work of the inatitiitiona by a form of 
voluntary federation and by coGperntion in tho 


employment of traveling tcachcra of acieiioc 
In connection with the Yorkshire Union waa 
organized n sy.stcm of traveling libraries, i e 
boxes of books which were sent out in rotation 
to mcchaiiicB' institutions in villages nnd 
small towns The Union, with its traveling 
libraries, still inaintama its work, nnd the ayatom 
of traveling libraries subsequently adopted in 
coiiuectioii with the university extension eys- 
tom was copied fiom this precedent 

Bninos was typical of the vigor^ sclf-roli- 
ance, political zeal, and intellectual limitations 
of thcmiddlc-clnsis Noncoiiformisls in llic indus- 
trial distiicts of Yoikahirc dining the period of 
individu alls tic free trade No one applied in 
a more Uioroiighgoiiig way the docLrineg uf 
voliintaryiam to the problciiis of nutionol edu- 
cation. Ills limited sympalhicH prevented him 
from appiocinling the poasibiliiy of n furm of 
state action in Eugli.sli education which would 
avoid alike the evils of centralized huieaucracy 
and of wasteful lausez faire Hia influenco 
kept many uf tho iiuhwtniil leaders in York- 
flhiic from throwing tlicinselvca vigorously into 
educational rcfoim in conjuiictiun Milh the 
State, nnd by the violence of its pi cjudicc? pie- 
pared tlic ^vay for a icnclioii 111 poiuilar opin- 
ion toward an undue rclianco upon govein- 
mcntnl clTorh m clcmcnlnry cdiicalioii, 

M. E S. 

See Adult Schools 

Reference: — 

Baines, E Life of Edward Baines {Londnn, ISQl ^ 

Crcsibif Hall Lecturis on Educatwn l8iS ) 

BAKER, HUMPHREY — Writer of an ariLli- 
mctical hook called TheWeUftpnng of Sciences^ 
1502 The Britisli Museum has editions 1574j 
1580, 1583, 1002, showing the popularity of 
the work in Queen Elizabeth^ reign Baker’s 
teaching of arithmetic was jiractical, whilst 
Recorde's (fiound of drfr^ (or antlimolic), 
enlarged by John Dee, 1561, was strong on llic 
tlicorotical flido In Hakei'a book in the 1502 
cilition is a piospertus of lus apcuialihtic hcIiooI 
foi teaching the aiibjcct This is one of the very 
oni'ly piivfttc schools, iiistiLuLed for business 
men as well as hclioollioys, ivho oidinardy did 
not have aiitliinclu; in tlm gnunniar school till a 
much later iiorioil Baker's proapectua states 
"fluch aa are dcairoiia cyLher Lhcnisclvcs to 
learn or to have theyr childicn or servants in- 
gtructed . . ib may please them to repayre 

unto tlic houBc of Iluinphrcy Baker , when 
they shall fynde the Professors of the said 
Artes etc Readie to do then diligent endeav- 
ours for a ronsonablo consideration " For the 
convenience of those living at it distance, Baker 
took in boarders. This is a very early instanco 
of a private boarding school. P. W 

BAKER UNIVERSITY, BALDWIN, KAN, 
— A coeducational Institution, tho first col- 
lege of liberal arts in the stale, was fouiiclcd 1858, 
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by the ICnnsaa Eclucatioiinl Aaaociation of tlie 
McbiiotliaL Epiacoiml Churoh, aii orgaTiizal^on 
chartered by the territorial legislature, The 
40 members of the Loiiid of Trustcca mo 
elected by the Kanaaa and South ICfliisna Cou- 
icrcnce of tho same church. The mBtituUoa 
maintaiQS a college of liberal arta, a prepaia- 
tory academy, a iwu'maL school, a conacrvii- 
lory of music, sclioola of oratory, buaiacas, and 
arL and a aiimmer school. Admission to the 
college 13 by e^iiimination or certificate from nii 
approved high school, after the ficsliinan 
year blio atutliea arc largely elective* The 
Normal School requires it common school edu- 
cation , on the completion of a 4-ycar com so, 
in addition to a snLisfachory examination in 5 
prorLSsiGiial hiimchcs, a life ccilificnto is givon 
Lo tcncli in nny city or district of Knnsna* 
Tlio same certificate may also bo given to giad- 
uate^ of tlic college. The Conservatory of 
Musio confoTS the ilcgree of llachclov of Music. 
The M.A. degico may bo gniiicil for 1 ycnr’a 
^^D^k \n iBsulcnco or 2 yeara' m abseiilia, 
CoUego fra term tic's have been estahlialicd na 
follows' Della Tnu Delta, Kappa Sigma, 
Delta Della Delta, Nu Alpha, the Inst two are 
womeii^a aociclica. There are 5 hmldiiiga, 
valued (lilOQ), with grounds and equipment, 
including libraries, at §307,023. The total 
annual income is about S 12,000, About §0500 
a vear la appropriated foi the support of the 
college by the jMcthodisb Episcopal Cluircli. 
There are 721 students (1909), leprescntmg 
15 states and tern tones, and divided ns fol- 
lows; College of laberal Arts, 378; Academy, 
152, KormnV School, 35; Conservatory of 
Music, 00; School of ArL, 13; School of Ora- 
tory, 48; School of llusincaa, 55. Of the 22 
members of the luBlructing slaff, 18 are full 
profassota. The average aalary of a profeP'^or 
]S 81250. Lemuel Hubert Miirlin, D.D , is 
president. C. Q, 

BALDWIN, JOSEPH (1827-1000). -Edu- 
entor; educated in the Goniinon achoola of 
Pennsylvania, nt Lho New Castle Sonunnry, 
find at llethany (Va.) College He was instrue- 
ior in privaie and state normal schools in 
Pcniisylvniiiu, liiiliDiin, and ]\Ihsouri, piincipnl 
of the State Nonnnl School at Kirksville, ^lo . 
for 14 years, principal of tlic State Noimnl 
School nb Hiintaville, Tex., for 10 ycais, and 
from 1591 to 1507 profchsor ul peilftgogy in the 
University of Texas Author of Art of School 
Manngciiieid, lillcnieiilaTi/ Psycfioloiu; aiul Erfnen- 
^iDH, Psychology Applied to Ait of TfiflcAiiiff, and 
iScfiooi Haiiaflentciitftnd jUctfiods W, B LI. 

BALDWIN, THERON (laOl-WO), — 
Eduented in the schools of Connecticut and nt 
Yale College, foundcil the Illinoia College 
and was its agent (1829-1334), principal of 
the Female Sominaiy nt Monticgllo, III. (1835- 
1B13), active ill the organization of the Wcstciii 
College Society. W. S. M. 


BALDWIN UNIVERSITY, BEREA OHIO. 
— Founded in 185G ua a, cooducntional institu- 
tion Jor higher education Piepnriitory colle- 
gmte (classical. pliiLosophiccLl, BCiBiilihcj legal, 
and theological), normal, and musical dopni’t- 
meuta nrc maiiitaiucd. The leqvuicnveutB for 
admission to the collcgo nie about 15 units. 
SUidonls may enter the law school and the nor- 
mal course without fulfilling these icqiinc men Ls. 
Degreed are conferred in the college depart- 
ment. The iiiatitution works in conjunct ion 
with the German Wnllnce College, ivheie eom- 
racrcial courses niid other piivilcgea arc open 
to students of Baldwin Umvcisity. There is a 
faculty of D profess 01 a, some of whom are also 
engaged at the German Wallace College, and 
11 instructors and aasistniita. 

BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE, BALTI- 
MORE, MD — Founded in 1839 na a high 
school Cor boya by the ConmuasioncTa of PuVibc 
Schools on the resolution of the mayor niic] cilv 
council III 18*1B Live title of Central High 
School wns adopted, the present title wna 
adopted in 18GG. Theic arc 9 mcmbcis on the 
Doftid of Ti us tecs, who aie appointed by the 
mayor Pupils who have completed the nork 
of the eighth grade in n public grammar school 
of the city me admitted on the lecornmciub- 
tion of their piincipal and the niipiovftl of the 
aupciiiitendcnt Othris must pass mi examina- 
tion 111 the subjects of the eighth ginclo The 
usual miinhci of courses of n high school arc 
offered, but 3 3 'eara of English, 2 yonis of a for- 
eign language, 2 yems of mathematics, 1 year 
ol science, nml 2 ycais cl dinwiUB nrc constants 
in all. A complete cum cu him consihts of 
15 vimta A depaitmani of pedagogy is mam- 
Imncd to iilTord an oppoituiuLy to prcpaie for 
the graded list of candidates foi posiUons m the 
public gehoola of the city StudciiLa may 
enter this dcpaitment iu their fourth ycM 
Ccriificatcs of graduation aio given to those 
who complete the com sea. Francis A, tJoper, 
A M , is the prill eipnl 

BALTIMORE, CITY OP. — The laigcst 
city in ^Maryland, ami an impoitant coiriincrcial 
center, Ineoiporated aa a city in 189S, niul 
Opel nting under a special chni ter grnnLed at the 
time ol incoiiioiatKui, In lOOU the city had a 
lopulation of 508,957, and its cfitiiuatcd popu- 
ntion in 1909 xvas 570,023 Of the total popu- 
Intioii in 1000, 13 5 per cent wcic nugioes, and 
15.5 per cent were forcigii-bom. Ol the latter 
one half Were Germans, one seventh llus&iaiia, 
and one eighth Irish Its school census, 8-1(1 
3 ''L‘ara of ago, wns 75,728 in 1908, mid ils total 
day ackool euroUincutin 1900 was 8Q,3G3 iu day 
schools and 0024 iu night schools. It is ebtimalc d 
that 25,000 children xvere emailed in private 
and parochial schools. Of the total enrollment 
18 5 per cent was m the sohoola for the negro 
race 

History. — The first qunai-puhlic school in 
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BnlbimorQ wds a Lancaatrian oharity Bohool, 
opened in 1820, In 1026, the legialaturo 
passed an act permitting the establiahment of 
fl system 0 / schools in Baltimore, and the levy- 
ing of a general tax to help maintain them. In 
1B2B, n, Board of School Commiaflionera, num- 
bering 0, was organized, and in 1829, 3 schools 
were opened. In 1830, the first school house 
belonging to the city was erected. By 1830, 
the school enrollment had increased to 1120, 
and the mayor and city council requested the 
school commi Bsioners to establish a high school. 
This was done, the school opening in 1830, 
and being dug of the earliest hicli schools cstab- 
lishcd The next year 9 schools were in opera- 
tion, with an enrollment of 1834 pupils. In 
ISdO, a Superintendent of City Schools was 
appointed In 1898, Baltimore wna organ- 
ized as a city, and adopted a charter m wTiich 
pievlsioii was made for the rcoiganizntion of 
the school system, and for the complete separa- 
tion of Lmainess and educational afTniis 

Present School System — The public school 
system of the city of Baltimore, at present, is ns 
folio ws; — 

A Board of School Commissioners, consiBling 
of 9 members, appointed by the mayor, for 
fl-year terms, from the city at large, and from 
those ** most capable of promoting Iho interests 
of public education, by means of their intclU- 
geiico, ohai actor, education, nnd busincaa 
habila/' have control of the schools, The 
membera Borve without pay The board 
appoints and fixes the anlarica of the Superin- 
tendent of Public IiiabTiiotion and his a»'3sistanbs, 
and all other o/Iiccrs, clerks, and employees, 
with the right to remove them at pleasure; 
confirms or rejects ail nominations of teachers 
made by tho superin bendeiit, from his graded 
examination hats, removes teachers on tlio 
rcaommcndation of the superintendent after 
brialj passes on all plans for school buildings 
nnd repairs, the work to be done by Ifie Inspec- 
tor of Buildings; and purchases, thioiigh tlio 
Board of Awards, textbooks, stationary, furni- 
ture, and all supplies. Expenditures for bull cl- 
ings and sites arc only indirectly under tho 
control of the Board of Hchool Commisaioiicrs. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is the cxcGubi VC officer of iho board. ITc has 
general supervision of the schools; examines 
all teachers, nominates them to the board for 
appointment and promotion, and assigns and 
transfers them at will; and advises the board 
in lospect to the course of study, textbooks, and 
methods of inatriiction He is aided by 3 
assistant superintendents, and 24 principals, 
1 for each of the 24 gioupa into which the 
city is divided, A group usunlly consists of a 
number of primary schools and a central gram- 
mar school Theio aic 110 elementary schools 
in the city, besides a numb cr of portable school 
biiihhiiga and rented branch buildings The 
superintendent is also assisted by 12 Attend- 
ance Officers ; a Supervisor of Sciiool Build- 
Yon, I — r 
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ingB; and special aupervisora of drawing, music, 
physical training, aewing, cooking, and manual 
traiaing. 

The sohoo\ syatom Jnclud&s kjjidcrgartons, 
elementary sclioola for both races, covering 
8 years' work, ovcning schoola; and high 
schools. In 9 of the elementary schools, Ger- 
man ig taught along with English throughout 
the entire course. Latin may be begun in tho 
Beventh year, if desired. Ungraded cUasea arc 
maintained for irregular pupils Evening 
soIiooIb aro maintained for 6 nionthB cacli year, 
on 3 cveninga each week. Tree textbooks arc 
provided by funds received from the State for 
that purpose. A Paicntal School is main- 
tained for tho care of habitual liuanta, com- 
mitted to it by the Juvoiiilo Court Instruc- 
tion in the snbjccls taught by the epecial 
teachers is oflfered in both the grades and the 
high schools Five d-ycar high sclioolfl arc 
maintained nt public expense the Eastern 
and AVcsfccrn high sclioolfl for girls, and llie 
Baltimore City College, tho three of which ofTor 
similar secondary work; the Baltimore Poly- 
technic Ins ti til to, a manual training high 
school; and the colored high school for both 
Bcxea, offering general and indufllnal cour.'ica 
Tho city also mauitnins two training schools 
for the preparation of tcaglicis for the ele- 
mentary schools of the city, one for each race 
The teachers' training course requires 2 ycarfl 
beyond high school giacluation, the first of 
which ia given to study and obscniition, and 
the second largely to prac tico in actual tonching. 
The enrollment in the training schoola in 1909- 
1010 wiis 101 111 tho while school ^nd 82 in tho 
colored school The pnbsing of the regular 
competitive exaniiiialions for elementary to nch- 
eia constitutes the graduation Tlioac pars- 
ing aic placed on a graded eligible list, from 
which tlio supciiiitciulGnb recoin nionds for 
appointment A toacheia' retirement neb for 
Jialtimoro wng passed by the ]\inrylftnd Icgis* 
latui’o in 1907 

The city employed 1777 tenehcia m 1908^ 
1000, Of those 21 wero Undergnitcn leachera, 
1514 were 111 el cm cue ary ftciiools, JG6 hi high 
schools, and 80 wore tpocinl leaclicis. Tlio 
total expenao of ninmlnining the fcchoola during 
1900-1910 WHS SI, 608, 770.07, nil but §48,708 40 
of which wna rni.scd by the ciLy by asohooltnx 
of 42 J cell la. The aveingc cost for nil schooLs 
baaed on average number belonging was S23 01. 

E. P, C. 

Referencei — 

Annunf J?cpor/fl, Board School Commissioners to 1^5 
j/pj/or and Cdy Ca\ir\c\l of iltilfiMorc, lB20-claLo, 
glntlaticfi based on Uio l60B Reportand IDOD Dircc^ 
fory, 

BALTIMORE BOLYTISCHNIC INSTI^ 
TUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. — The second 
manual training school in tho United Stales to he 
eatabliahcd ns part of the public school svfltem, 
organized and opened in 1881 ns the BalLinioro 
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BALTIJfOHE SCHOOL OF LAW 

Mnnuiil Tiniwng School, chRUgcd to the prcaeut 
title 111 1803 Tlio Iiistiluto ia by charter of 
IDOl under the control of tho BDard ol School 
Cninm'iasioncrfl appointed by the may or; thesp 
in turn, appoint a Board ol School Vi&itoia. 
SUiclcata wiio Imvo completed the elementary 
Bchool coiirsfi arc nclinittcd to the Institute 
Tho aim of tho Inatvtutc ia to ptovido a broad 
cducalron and to lay the found ation for speciali- 
gallon in tlioso piofcgsiona which are baaed on 
meobanical arts and applied science a. Specinh- 
uation docj not begin until the fourth, the Iflat, 
year of the courac> There were enrolled in 
1OO8'-19O0 776 fltiiclcntfi. The faculty iucliidea 
nonrly forty i-natruclors. 

BALTIMOM TJlHVERSnY SCHOOL OF 
LAW, BALTIMORE, MD. — Tjicorpoiatcd lu 
1884 to afford an opportunity to those who 
wish to enter the legal profe^aion of receiving 
naaistancQ in their reading. AH Iccturoa avo 
l^cld Lhft evening. The course of mutnietion 
is 3 yenrSj and loads to the degree of flach- 
cloi of Lnwa. preliminary examination is 
required for entrance, A moot court, is con^ 
ducted by the mcmbcis of blio law fnculty, 
wlilch immborfl 15 lecturers, to afford the 
stuclcnls a training m praciirc, pleading, and 
fotcnaic dobalc. 

BAMBEUCJ, THE XlKIVERSlTY OF, BA- 
VARIA. — Kstablifilied in 1018, the year that 
murka the cioso of the Thirty Yenrs’ War It 
waa a Catliolic umvcrajty tliat owed its origin to 
tho bishop of the territory, tho theological fac- 
ulty being the most important branch of tho 
inatjtLition. The imivcisity never attained 
any special prcnnlucnccj and ccasod to exist ii\ 
1803. 

BANCROFT, CECIL FRANKLIN (1930- 
1001) . — One of tho loiiileia in pnvato secondary 
education in New England; was cducntocl at 
DaTlmoiith College, Andover Thcologipfil Sem- 
inary, nn£l tlio univci'^itioa of CiermAny. For 
12 years (1860-1872) he wns piincipnl of 
Bccoadavy schools in New llan\pflhitc an4 
Tciiiicsseo, ftiul for 28 years (lfl73'-1901) ho 
tv ns principal of Phillips Academy afc Andover. 
He coiUnbiiLcd immcroiifl ai liclcfl to Hie litera- 
ture of ficcijndnry cducaiion W, S. AI, 

BANCROFT, GEORGE (1800-1891) — 
Ills Lori an, ctlucatcd at Harvard College and 
the Uiiiveiiity of Ciotlingeii; tutor iit ifarvarcl 
GcUcrg; wilk Dr. Cogswell he foimded tUo 
famous Round Hill Scliool at Northampton, 
Tilnss , m 1823; author of several toxtliooka 
and of minicrous historical works of great 
renown. 'W'. s M. 

BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
BANGOR, ME, — Founded ia 18 H amlopenca 
ill 1810 at Hampden, Mass, by the Society 
feu Fromutiag Theological FAlutation; it wn'i 
removed lo Bangor in 1810, The cuinciiUun 


covers n period of 3 yeara. The mstitution 
fiince 1006 is empowered to grant degrees m 
divimty The cdutssc ia open to men and 
women who ha,yc had a coUdeo oi high achool 
training or its equivalent. Tlicre is a faculty 
of 6 profcggoia and 2 instructom Rcv. David 
Nelson Beach, D D., is the president. 

BANISTER, mPAH GRANT (1794-1874). 
— ^Ono of the pioticci's in the higher education of 
women, was educated by private tutors and at 
the Rev Joseph Rmcraon'a SeiuinaTy Far 
Young Ladies at Saugua, she tau glit for sev- 
eral years in the district ,gclioolJ9 of Connecti- 
cut, wag principal of Llic Adams Fern ale Acad- 
emy at Derry, N.H. (1824-' 102 8), and of the 
Female Seminary at Ipswieh (1828-1830), 
she contributed numeroua ni tides on fcitifllo 
education lo tho Connecticut Conmon School 
Journal, W- S, M. 

Banks — Sco Savings Hanks in ScnoPia. 

BAPTIST university FOR WOMEN. — 
Sen AfEiiKDiTrt College, Haleicih, N C. 

BARCELONA, UNIVERSITY OF, —See 
SrAiN, Epuca'smon iw. 

BARET, JOHN. — An English lexicoprapiier 
of tho sixteenth century Tho date of liia birth 
is unknown, and it; ia very pi uh able that he 
died At some Umo duiing 1580, lEc was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, CAmbiidge, He 
wsia tho author of An jUvcnrii? or Tripfe Hic- 
houanc in Eaphseke, Lah?i and French , Very 
proftiahlo Jqi all such as be oj any of 

those three languages, Also hy the heo Tatles 
hi the eude of this !)oo|‘e, flicy may contvm- 
wise find the riiosi iicfcssorij Latin or French 
wordes, pheed after the order of an alphahcit 
luhfllaocccr nre lo be fmilid in any oib^l Dic- 
h’anorie,' And so to birn theyi bocUiiaids again 
into I^nglischc 'When the?/ lend any Latin or Preach 
authors, anel dnM of any haid mute 
1573. Tho title Aluearie (oi beehive) is a ref- 
erence to the eooiiGi'aLiQii in the work Qf lua 
pupils lit Cambridge. The woik is based on 
the flibhelfieca (Libravie) of Sir Thouins Elyub 
(17H.). The preface contains among others a 
Latin poem in praise of the anlhor byllichard 
Mill caster (7 a), A second edition appeared in 
1580, in the preface of which reference id n^ndo 
to the roceni death of the author. 

Ref€rencps — 

Dictiaiyary of iJioO^aphy 

IVATaoN, Fo&rrn, The Enghsk <ScftooJs vp 

lo IDQO. (CJimPncIge, igDfe ) 

BARNARD'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION — Sco Educational JournaL- 
iHM IN America. 

BARNARD COLLEGE— The first result 
of the iDovomuTit for the higher cdpcaiion of 
women in Now York City, in wMcli President 





llonrj HacnaaL Frederick A P. Parnwcl 
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Darnnrd of Columbin College took a leading 
pnrtj wna the ndoptioii of a rcBolution by the 
truatcca of fclmfc coUegc in 1883, olTeriiig tlc- 
grcca fco women able to pass the appropiiato 
ejitiminntiona without, however, providing in- 
stnictioii for women leading to these cxami- 
nationa. It wag naturally found that this failed 
to bqIvq the problem, and iii 1889 on actual 
college for women wag founded, and began itg 
work m a private house, the mstruction being 
given almost wholly as additional work by 
inemhcra of the Columbia College Stuff, Tho 
movoinonfc had warm supporters, the Barnard 
Club, for example, having been organized in 
behalf of the young collogo by some of tho 
most influential people in New York, and in 
1897 sufllcienb funds had been raised to enablci 
Barnard College to move into three beautiful 
and well-equipped biiddinga of its own, on 
ground adjacenb to that of Columbia University 
Tho money had largely been piovidcd by 
generous membora of the Board of Trusteca, 
and in 1903 one of tho bonid picacntcd the 
three blocks of laud lying sontb of the oiigiual 
property, 50 that tho college hna now amplo 
room for growth A doiraitory building has 
already been erected oil tills property. Tho 
original CImiiman of the Trustees' Academic 
CommittcD, Miss Ella Weed, was praclicnlly 
head of the coilcgo until her death in 1S04. 
She wag followed liy Miss Emily James Smith 
(Mra Geoigo Hivvoii Putimm) na Dean, niul 
she in 1900 by Mis.s Laura Drake Gill Sinco 
Miaa Gill's resignation in 1907, the college has 
been under the direction of Professor William 
T Dicwsbcr, elected Provost in 1010. 

The faculty now numbera 33, and there aro 
in adclitioii 39 officori; of inatriictioii and adniinis- 
tiatioii. Thioiigli the exchange of courses by 
officors of the Barnai'd Foundation for those by 
other univeisity ofliccra, it la possible to extend 
a wide teiidov to tho studentg of the college. 
Tin cc pi 0 gram a of ritudy nro ofTcred, one leading 
to A B ; another, which makes ptirticiilai jiro- 
vision for intensive work m the imtuial Eeicncea, 
leading to US; and a 2-yPftr eon me not 
leading Lo ft degree, but dugigncd fco alTord pre- 
Urainiwy training Coi professional sludy in 
Teachers Collego and clsewhcic The graduate 
work formerly undertaken by Barnard Colic go 
was turned over to tho university in 1900 

The college owns and occupies for educational 
purposes buildingb and grounds of an assessed 
valuation of more than 52,000,000, nnd Ima m 
addition more than 51,000,000 held foi iiivcst- 
mciib, The annual budget is so me thing over 
Slo7,000, of which two tlniils comes fiom stu- 
dents' fees, and pracli rally till of the rein Hinder 
from hi vestments The buildings provide more 
tlian 1200 ‘jittings, the total floor area, including 
the dormitory, being about 150,000 square feet 
The present student registration is 513; tho 
total iinrlergrndufttQ rcgistralion aliico the 
founding of the college, 3882; and the total 
numlicr of dogreeg granted, over 800. 


In 1000 tho relations of Barnard Collogo 
to Columbia University were defined in a for- 
mal agreement, which makes provision that in 
every way Barnard College, while retaining its 
independent corporate existence, bears, as an 
■undergraduate institution for women, the anme 
jclation to the umveraity as a whole na does 
Columbia College for men In other words, its 
position la unique among women's college a in 
that, whdo independent and interested m ita 
own welfare, it almrca tho resources and idcala 
of a great univcTBity F. P. K. 

BARNARD, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS 
PORTER (1809-1^9). — Tho tenth president of 
Columbia University, and the author of numcr- 
oua textbooks and works on education; was liorn 
at Shcilieldj Mass, May 5, 1800, and was 
graduated fioni Yiilo College in 1828. IIo 
was 2 years a tutor at Yale, and 0 ycais ia- 
etriictor in the bchool for tho deaf at IlnrLford 
and inagtci of the grammar school in that 
city In 1037 he became professor of mathe- 
inatica in the Tlnivevaity of Alabama, and 11 
years later was apiiomtud to a similar post in 
tho University of Mississippi From 1850 Lo 
1861 ho was picaidcnt of the University of 
Mississippi, and in 1860 ho aceoinpanied a 
scientific expedition to Labrador to study the 
total eclipse of the sun He bcciiino president 
of Columbia in 1801, and was at the head of that 
insLitution until his death. He was one of Ihc 
incorporators of the American Ahsocialion for 
the Advancement of ficieiieo (g a ) (itii president 
in 1800), and of the Nationnl Academy of Science 
((j.u.) (its foicign secretary from 1874 lo 1880). 
lie wus also aclivo in the Ainerican Association 
for the Advftiiccmcnb of Ediicalion Cff ) 
(its president in 1855), and made no I able con- 
tributions lo the educational journnlg of his 
day, He leproscntcd the United Htatea at In- 
tel national oxposiliona at Paris in 1867, and 
ftgftin ill 1878. Ilia reporla to iho IriifiLecs 
of tho Uiuvciaity of hli8.sis.Mppi and Colum- 
bia Umveraity have been characterized na 
"of the highest practical iniportaiice in the 
iiLStory of American ediiciUion Bcijido'? im- 
mci'ovig coutvibullona ou cd\i cation nnd fat\cnc,B 
to the Norik ^Iniciicon Reuicio and the Amer- 
ican Jo limed of Science and Ar/,y, nnd Jolm- 
soii's Encyclopedia (of which he was cditor- 
in-chief), hia published works include Treatise on 
AinihmcUc (1830), Analytic Grammar with Sym- 
bolic lUuslralions (1830), Letlcra on CoUege Gov- 
ernment (1854), Collegiate Education (1854), Art 
Culture (ISSOp Jlistory of the United Stales 
CoaalSurmj (1057), L/mwcrsdi/iJt/ncfl/ioa (1S58), 
Academic Degrees, aild scivnlific works On the 
imclulatory theory of light, machinery, and pro- 
ccsseg of the industrial arts, and the metric 
system of weiglila and inenaiires Ho died nt 
New York City, April 27, 1880. W S. M 

Heferencea. — 

Van AMniNOE, J. H. A Iliatary of Ctj/umbia Univcr^iti/. 

(Now York, 1901.) 
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Darnaiid, n. American Journal of Edacalion, VoL V, 
pp. 763-7flO. , „ „ I 

auKnwoou, CoIu 7 Mbfa UriiBBraiiii, U 3. Circuiura 
of In/ormalioiit 1000, Noi 3 

WiHsHirtA. E. Great Anierican Bdvatiors (Chlcnffo, 
1000) 

BARWARD HENRY (1811^1900). —Edu^ 
cafcor Mid ftutJior, activity in bd many fielda of 
education placo him cua^y with Horace Mann 
mnone the foremoat Amerioan cdiicatora 
Ho wna born at Hartford, Conn., Jnn. 24, 
1811. He receive d liia elementary and sgo- 
ondnrv education in the llophmg Giamnmr 
School at Ilartford and the Monson Aendemy, 
nnd Ilia collegiate cduoabion at Y ide, graduating 
in tlie class uf 1030. and began the study of law 
in the ofiico of WilVia Hall, aUorwarda atfcorney- 
genornl of ilio state of l^o^v York. Upon tlio 
request of President Day of Ynie he took 
cimrge of an nendemy ni Wcllsboio, Pa, for a 
year. Ho wont bo Enrope in 1S35 to olndy tho 
social and educational inatituLions, and liiaM'ork 
on Jlc/or^/inloryI3ducaiiD»,v?hiDh Vfna the result of 
this tour, wag not only ono of tho earliest, but ono 
of the niDsb important American oontribnliona 
to the literature of tho care and treatment 
ol juvemiG dcluuiucnta, Ho visited llofwyl, 
and, while keenly imprcgaccl with the work 
ol FellBubcrg (g.u.>, v^aa much moro in- 
fluenced by the labors of some of Postalozzi's 
other disciples, whom huvisited in Bwitzerland 
and Germany. Upon hia return to Anionca in 
1&S7, Ucr wna elected a member of the IcgislivUve 
of Connec bicut, and formulated the mcnaurc 
which erected the State licard qC Educnlica aud 
is the basiB of the present Connecticut school 
system. A board of education for the super- 
vision of the schools of the alale having been 
created, Mr, llatimrd was iuduced to accept the 
post of jsccrotnry for one year, ns it waa his in- 
tentiQu to Lake up tho piafcssion of law. The 
reforms in Connecticut during tlie four years 
that he was at tho head of the systein (1838- 
18 12) were not less significant tlmii the better 
known rofonns which Hornco Mniin at tho 
same time was carrying out in MnasacliUicLla. 
One of the most notable measures of liu. ndminia- 
L rat ion was the orgamznlion in 1830 of the first 
tencliera' institute. Extensive use wiis made 
of tliG inslitiitcs in the training of teachers 
Ucsido.s ike iilsLruction which lie himself gave, 
Earnard secured the services of profeasorfl in 
Ynlo College and other inslitutioiis for series of 
lessons nnil lectures on methoch of Leaching 
llio common .school branclica lie also estab- 
lislicd tho Connectictii Common School Journal 
for tlio diBScmlniition of knowledge among 
teachcri, boards of education, and friends of 
the common schoola Salutary laws were en- 
acted, and, lo quote from lloraco Alarm, "the 
cold torpidity of the slnlc soon felt the senaa- 
lioiifl of returning vitality “ Tho ncKl six 
yonr-s (1813-1840) he wa.s engaged in a siniilar 
misiiQii in lUiodc Island lie orj^anized in 
ISlfj the Rhode I *^101111 liistituLcof Ins true lion, 


the oldest state Loachera^ assooiatiou in the 
Uiiitcd States He waa nctive in the organi- 
zation of town libraries for the use of tho 
Bchoola, and at the termination of hia labors 
29 out of the 32 towns of the state had 
libraries of 600 or more volumes. He waa 
also nctive in tho organization of popular lec- 
ture courses in the towua for tno teachers 
and the general public. For hia teaclicra^ in- 
fl tit 11 tea he devised a traveling model school, 
which he placed in charge of William S Baker 
Tcnclier aud children, were taken from town to 
town in a wagon fitted out for the purpose of 
giving practical lessons m pedagogy. In 1951 
he WDs again elected aecictary^ of the Stnto 
Board of Education of Connecticut and prin- 
cipal of tho ncwljr organized State Nornial 
School at New Biifcnln, in which capacity lio 
served the Slate for four ymnra It was during 
this period that lie published his book on 
Normal ^Schools (Hartford, 1851) and hia work 
on >5c/ioof jiT’o/ufcclure, the first Amerioan book 
of its kind He woa active in the oi ganizntion 
of the Aincricnn Asaociation foi the Advancc- 
inenb of Educalion (q»). and was its president 
in 1856, He represented the United Slates at 
tho cclucatioiia\ congress held at London in 
1864, nnd saw oxliibiLcd for the first time the 
woikmgsof FroebeVa ayatein of Kmdcrgnrlcn, ol 
which he published tho first Aiticrican account 
In 1355 he begnn the publicntiDn of hiamonn- 
incntftl American Jaional oj Education, vfhiQh 
la unquestionably iua Erentest coiiUibuliDn to 
educational literature He continued to edit 
thia jutttnni Sot m U\t face of hcsvxy 

iinaiicml difTiciiUiCfl, publishing in all 32 vol- 
umfts of more than BOO jiagcs cftch It waa not 
an cducalionnl journal in the accepted usp of 
that tcim, hut, na Robert llerbeit Quick (ij.u.) 
once rcniarkud, "avast encyclopedia of odiica- 
liouiil liLciatuce " (See article ou Eou cation 
J ouiiNAijSM.) In 1853 jHi. Barnard wna choson 
clmuocllor of the University of WisctmHiii, and 
added to this labor the oiganiziitioii of tho State 
Normal School and the conduct of the teachcrii' 
insLitiilos. Overwork nnd fnihpg health com- 
piled him to resign at tho end of two ycaia. 
During tins period lio piiblis-licd 7 volumca of 
Paj)L\s fo\ Tcachcis, which included accoiinta 
of and Ininfalntions from Coineniiis, Iloiihsenii, 
Pe.stnlozzi, and other great educational rcformerai 
together with papers by lYilham Russell, Jamca 
G. Carter, William C. Woodbiidgc, and otlicr 
contemporaiy educators (see aiticlci on these) 
At the close of tho Civil IVnr ho accepted the 
presidency of St John's College at Aiiiinpolia, 
Md , blit resigned a year later to accept tlie 
post of United States Commissiaiier of Educa- 
tion, which Congress had created A dozen 
years before he had advocated before the 
Aincricnn Association for the Advancement 
of Education (7 u.) n national department of 
education' and James A Garfield, who liad 
introduced the measure iu Congress, joined 
with the educators of America in recommending 
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to President Jolmaon the appointment of Mr, 
Ilnrnard He orgfimacd the U. S Bureau of Edu- 
cation ), and outlined the policy which it 
Jinq aiiiec followed in the collection of eduentionnl 
Btiitiatic'j and in attempts at the uiiilicatioii of 
the educational forces oX the country. Dcaidca 
the reports of the Bureau, ho mndc an exhaus- 
tive study of the conditions of achoola in the 
District of Columbm, and made it the subject 
of a apocini ropoib. While not a partisan in 
politicSj Mr. Barnard had always clung to tlio 
political dootnnea of Thomfis Jeiferaon, and 
with the election of President Grant he wna 
hupcLicdcd by General John Eaton, Thia 
practicaLly clo-icd hia active educational caiccr, 
iilthough he did editorial work on liia ioiinml, 
and gave many educational addrcsacB diimig 
the 30 years that followed Dcaidca Ins re- 
porta ns superintendent of ficlioola in Con- 
necticut and llhode laland, and aa United 
States Commiasioncr of Education, and tho 4 
volumes of tho Connecticut Commoti School 
Joumalt the 3 volumes of tho Rhode Island 
Jnstitule of Inslf uebon, and tho 32 volumca 
of the American Joiunal of Education he puL- 
bahert 52 ^YOIka on tho history and theory of 
cdiicatiou and Accounts of European and 
American school systems. Among siieh works 
are Ills Peslalozzi and Pcstalozziani^m, Kinder^ 
garlen and Child Culture, German Schools and 
Teachers, American Pedagogy, Pngltsh Peda- 
gogy, National Education in Europe, School 
Architecture, and Normal Schools. He gave 
America her earliest literature of education 
He tonchca at many poiiita moat of the progres- 
sive educational inovcmciita of the nineteenth 
century, lie died at Hartford (in fcho house in 
which he waa bom) on July G| 1000, 

W S. M 

Referenceai — 

ProcccilMioa of National Educalion /Isfiocia/iOM, 1001, 
pp. 3U0-433 Memoriftl AdtIrosaGfl 
IIuaiiES, IT n , Tho Nestor of American Education, 
New Ennlaml Magazine, July, IBOO. 

Monuok, W S JJibUography of Henry Baniard, 
(noston, 16U7.) 

Eihicahonal Labora of licriTy JJarnard. (Syracnao, 
1«0J ) 

P nil, n HICK. Lnbora, of Henry Barnard ii\ ConncBllaui 
and iLliodo laland. Barnard’s American /ciirnaf 
oj EdutaUtm, ItiSO, Yol. I, pp. 050-738. 

BARNES, MARY SHELDON. Daughter 
of Edward Austin Sheldon, who oriEinated tho 
OawGgo movement, waa born at Oswego, N.Y., 
Sept 15. 1850. She received her elemcn- 
Lury ana aecondary training in the sahools 
of Oswego and the Oswego Normal School, and 
her collcginbo education cib the Univcraity of 
Michigan, graduiLtmg in tho first class that 
adniittccl women to that institution She 
aiibacquently btiidicd at Newnham College. 
Cambridge, England, and at tlic University oi 
Zdnch .She waa profess or of biatory at Wollca- 
Icy College from 1876 to 1880, nl the Oawego 
normal school from 1883 to 18B4, and nl Stan- 
ford Univcraity from 1 SOI to 180G She married 


Professor Earl Barnea in 1884, and devoted 
tho next 7 yenra to atudy^ and travel. Mrs. 
Barnea had been trained in the Pcstalozzian 
method at Oawego, and alio was the firat m 
America to apply tho Pcatalozzian method 
to tho teaching of history. She applied the 
mductivo method to the development of locnl 
hiatono coiicepts and tho gradual upbuilding of 
the hiatona aoiiaG by meaiia of objective matc- 
Tiala. Her Studies in General Hisioru and 
Auien'caa Ihslory, with the teachers' inanunla 
accompanying the same, together with her 
Studies in the 7/xfifortcaI Method, give the 
pedagogic basis of her method Aa the first 
Aincricau leather to develop ilio eourcc mcth&d 
of historic instruction, and thus bring her 
students into thoughtful relation with historical 
rcalilica she wna a pioneer. In addition to 
the worlta already referred to, she was the avilhor 
of numerous iiapors on the study of local his- 
tory and the dcvelopmont of Uio historic uenao 
in primitive man and the child She died 
at London, England, Aug. 27, 1898. 

W a M. 

Refeience: — 

MoNiiOE, W S. ISiBloTy oj Ilio Ptalnlojiiart MoueniEnl m 
the United States, (Syrncusa, 1005 ) 

BARNES' TEACHERS' MONTHLY. — geo 
Educational Journalism lar AftreniCA 

BARRING OUT THE TEACHER. — A 
custom common In earlier Limes in Great Brit- 
ain and America, and not unknown in other 
couutnca. The barricading of tlic schoolroom 
against Iho teacher Bccma originally to have 
been connected with the observance of some 
holiday, as Shrove Tuesday, and wna usually 
employed by tlio pupils Lo enforce customary 
rights fts to holidays. Frequently it came to 
be used to enforce any denmiida which the 
pupila might have to make, or even aa a form 
of diaapproval lu gcnornl Tins type of disturb- 
ance frequently occurred m Scotch aohoola 
from about the end of Uieaixtccnth century, and 
often ii'jsumcd a vcryfacnoufl character, aa, for 
example, lu 1587, when after a barnng-out nt 
the Edinburgh. ItigU Scliaol it was found tliat 
the scholara nad provided tliciiiscWca wiLli nil 
kinda of fiiearms At tlic same acliool occurred 
a barnng-out in 1596 whicli rcaultcd m the fatal 
ahooLing by a boy of one of the city ofTicinls 
whoso nsaiatancG had been summoned 

Charlc.s lloole (<^ y.) m hia work on Scholas- 
tic Disciphncf published in 1650, discusses tho 
custom at leiigtli. " I should licrc add some- 
thing touching these uaunl customa which nro 
yet on foot in moat places, of scholara excluding 
or HhuUmg out the maatcr once a year, and 
capitulnting with bun about orders to bo ob- 
ticrved, or the like; but forasmuch aa I ace they 
differ very much, and arc of late die continued 
m many scboola, I will only mention how they 
may he carried on, where they yet remain, 
wiLliout any contoab or dis turban go, till at )aat 
they die of tliomsclvea.” 
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Hoolc tliDii sl^Ua BIX Tulca to bo foWovffod by 
the aiiidoiita, Btipulabiug (1) that there should 
bo no bari'ing-out uutil after St. Anclrcw's Day 
(2) thot the scholnra behave civilly 
though merrily imd ubd no ikYcapoi^a nov injure 
one another; (3) that the demands be formu- 
lated by the heads of ertch cinag and preserved 
in 'writing through the highest scliolnr; ('t) that 
the mnsler keep aloof during the conference of 
the pupiLa, (5) that cxci'cisca or cxamplca of 
work he exposed by each scholar for the teacher: 
(0) that tliG teacher should be notified and 
be accompanied by parcnta or irienda. HooVo 
ftddai ‘^In Loudon and most other places, the 
usual manner rcmninGth of hicnkiiiB up achoola 
(for a time of nitermiBsion of atudica and visit- 
ing of frienda) about n week before (^briatmaa, 
Easier, and Whitsun tide, till thc^veck following 
thosQ \\o\^ daya begin, at winch time every 
scholnr bringclli some thing to llie master aa a 
bekon of hia own and 1 iib pnrenia' Btntibmlfi ior 
hia cure niul love towards him 

Thus our school holidays accin to have been 
established Ilut IIoolc also provides rules for 
thetenoher, lequmng him among other things 
to innhc small gifts to each pupil or a modest 
collation ns an acknowledgment of the *'cour- 
tesica’' of the pupila 

In America kno “bafring-oiifc^' camo to bo 
dofinitcly connected with the latter custom 
aa well fts with the holidaya, and "Waa adopted 
by the pupils to enfoico both privileges 
A Yirginia achooimaaber (aeo l?jfchiaTiB‘ Journal 
andTjsU(^i’s^ p wniesm 1774, "Mr Goodlct 
waa barred out of his school last Monday by 
Ills gcholara, for Chrifitmaa Holidays, which 
ate to continue bill twoll th day : but my acholnra 
arc of a more ciuicb nature, and have consented 
to have four or five day^ now and to have their 
full holiday m May next, when I propoae by 
permission of Providoncd to go home." During 
tho early nineteenth century barring- out became 
fi recognized teat of authority or power between 
pupils rtiul master, and waa frequently ic- 
porlcd to early m tho term, In the frontier 
sLatca it was a teat to which every school maa ter 
must subiTUt, as in a ^vay he was on examination 
for fitness. With the introduction of the 
■woman teacher and a moiloni conception of 
education, the practice diaappcarod. Ilcccnt 
inslances of “ strikes " among coUego nud high 
school pupila arc no doubt bub a siiivival. 

See Bov Biaiioi*. 

ReFcroiicea : — 

llAiiNAnD, H j^lTiicrican Journal of i'diicnfioii, Vol. 16 , 
p IZl ; Vol 17. p. 31^ . Vol, 22. n 473. 
Caiiliisle fcrlioofs, (Loncloni I^IS.) 

EDUBTVOilTn, XlAniA. flroral Tnica* The JlurrinB-Out. 
EooLtflTON, EdWaHU. The Jloosicr Schoohnastcr, 

BARTLETT, SAMIJEL COLCORB (iai 7 - 
lfl9S), — Educator, graduated at Dartmouth 
Collogo m 1836, nncl Audovor Tiicoiogicnl Sem- 
inary in 1942] principal of secondary school in 
Yctmowb (isaft-iaas); profcssoi m Wcalcm 


Beservo Collcfio (1946-1852) and in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary fl85S-1877), picsidcnt 
of Dartmouth College (1877-1892); author of 
BCvernl theological works W B. hi, 

BARTLETT, WILLIAM HOLMES CHAM- 
BERS (lfl04:-lS93).—;' Educated in the public 
Bchools of reniisylynnin and nt the West Point 
Military Acndemy] malructor m tho latter in- 
Btitiition (1834-1871), nuthoi of i?/cmeii(s of 
Natural Philosophy, Ticatiso on Astro7iomy, 
Analytical lilechmncSf and of numcioiia works 
on acoustics nncl optica. ’W. B. hi. 

BARZIZZA, GASPARINO da (GASPARI- 
NUS BARZIZIUS).-^Doriiat Baivaz^^a near Ber- 
gamo about 1370, died 1431. lie is celebrated 
aa a collaborator witli Petrarch, a commentator 
upon the Bb Oraio)e,De Offiens^ De SenediitB, 
Ldl&s and Philippics of Cicero, a collector of 
manuacripta, a toaclier aucceasively at Pavia, 
Venice, Padua, Pciiara, and Aldan. His style 
of Latin wa*? elegant, coirccb, and graceful, not 
a slftvigh imitation of bln? Ciccromnn mode 
Ilia Booh oj Letters had the distinction of being 
pnn ted in 1470 ia Faria, being thua the first book 
turned out by the Fionch pi in ting press Tlio 
main interest^ of Barzizza waa in scholarship, 
bub hia tenciiing, whicii waa essentially nn en- 
deavor to naturalize the coiitcnt of tho cln^aieal 
civilization m the Italy of Ins day,_ appears to 
have been na in/lucntinl as Ins lenrning 

P n. c 
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BAMzi7iofl Ejiiatolarum Kber, rfc Orlhooraphin d 

Pufictuaiionc, cto 

Bandya. /hsiory of Ctasaical Scholarship. (Cara- 
bridgo, 1003-1009,) 

BASAL READERS — Heading books de- 
Bigacd for teaching beginitera to read during 
the drat school year. Basal i cad ci a are some- 
times apoken of as "foundation leaders,'' or aa 
"begm-nmB leaders " These UsiiCvHy iiicUkId 
the '' primer" end the "first leader" They 
may bo of two types: (1) " Method loaders, ’ 
where the material is primal ily selected with 
rftfcrcnco to phonetic difhciiltics, so limb the 
ciiild will moic readily ncquirt* the independ- 
ent power to pronounce woidfl from the 
printed page, and (2) "Non-metliod readers," 
Avhere phonetic and diacritical factor's me quite 
fiubordinatcd to tho thought of tlio mntorial 
presented, H S. 

See IUadino, Teacuing of 

BASAL READING. — The preliminary drill 
in the mechanics of I'cading, designed to be a 
foundation for Inter reading in which thought 
and feeling rather than pyominciation arc the 
coiiscioug factors Dnaal reading covers the 
first and second school years, moic particuiarly 
the fust. 

BASEBALL. — There is no dcfiiiito ovidcnco 
Concerning the origin of basebidl. The Eng' 
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lish j[^ania of “ ruimdors ” and the New Lnp- 
laiid p^ame of “one old cat^' oi *' t%>o old cat 
both contributed something to the earliest form 
of ba'3eball 

Iloiindeia was played on n ground shaped 
like rL legular pen tag ou with the home Vioso i\i 
one angle and four othcra at the other aiiglea. 
perliapa 4:5 or GO feet apait as comparca 
to the 90 feet in baseball. The server or 
pitcher stood m the center nnd tossed the 
ball to the batter, who stood at lioinc plato, 
Thcic used to bo, as at bn.scbnll, one side out in 
the held and tho other in at the hat, iiotle.ss than 
10 players nor more than 30 in all TIic liall 
was toshcd by the pitcher to the catcher, 
Uir batsiuniL had a limited inunbcr of Ghaucca 
to hifc thoball out of reach of thcplaycra and thufl 
secure Ina base; the bat 8 man was put out by 
failing to hil tlio ball or by getting caught bc- 
t woo 11 basoa. In all tlicso points rouiidcra 
was iiuick Idee modern baseball 

Roundel a wna played by schoolboys in the 
Uuitcd States until it was gcaiUiaUy displaced 
by the new gamo of baacball. The fiist crude 
games of baseball wero played in Philadelphia 
mid New Yoik about 1940 A nntional nsso- 
cmtioii of players wna organized in 1868, but the 
Civil War chocked further progreas In 1805 
the gamo began to bo played again, and de- 
veloped rapitily. 

Tlio first college game of baseball was played 
on July 1, 1859, at Fittsficld, Massachusetts, 
between Amliciab and Williams, aiul wag won by 
Ainhcist, 73-32 Other collogca soon had 
baseball teams, and ill 1870 the Intoreollcgiato 
Dascbiill ABSQCiatioii was organized, including 
Harvard, Princeton, Brown, Amnerat, mul 
Dnitmoiith. Since that time the game lias 
developed to such proportions that iicnily every 
college and secondary school in the country 
has one or moic teams, nnd a majoiity of the 
boy-j in the elementary schools phiy the game. 
In New York City. Spiiiigfidd, Mas'^achusctla, 
and a number of ouicr citiet., thero nreTCgularly 
organized leagues of grammar school baseball 
teams, 

Baseball is rccogaiKcd as the national game 
of Llio United Statea, it lu idaycd by more 
indiridiials nnd for a longer Lime onch year 
than any otlier game Considered from the 
standpoint uf its educational vahiCj baseball h 
the best game m gciieial use In oiir cdiiealioiuil 
iiistitiitioiH It can he played by studciila of 
all ages, from the nlciUGntary behool to the 
miivcri^ity; it afTords general, varied, and 
wliolwutnc exercise; it 1*3 mtcnscly iiitcrcgLing, 
lb serves to develup agility, quick perception, 
judgment, nnd accurncy , it inculcates valuable 
moral habits, auch ns coo|jcratioii, obedience 
to the can Lam niul umpire, niu! loyalty to the 
tEftin ftiMl achool Of comae, the educational 
value of baseball is dependent upon proper in- 
fitructioii and regulation to insure that the game 
be played Recording to the rules and with duo 
regard to the ethics of sport. Without proper 


supervision, bnschnll often degenerates into a 
rough game, nhysienlly dan goto us mid morally 
injurious to tlic players 
Tho rcgiilalion ground Tcquirea a Bmoobli 
field, at least 350 feet siiuaro evclinivc of tho 
space for grand slauds The home base la 
located 00 feet from the back stop at the end 
of the field and coiiytitutcs ono corner of the 
'^diamond’ , the sides of the "diumoud" are 
90 foot long and serve ns bnso lines Tho 
distance Irani homo base along the bn^c, lines 
and through tlic center of the diamond to the 
nearest fence ghoiild be at least 235 feet 
When a baseball field is to be lifted by boya 
under 16 years, tho length of the base hnea 
ahoulfl be reduced from llio rcgulatiau f]0 feet 
to about 75 feel 

Tho difficulty of finding vacant land largo 
cnaiigli for baseball grounda in citic.s has led to 
inodificaLioii of the gamo on city plnygromidg 
The modified game is called playground ball, and 
ia played .siicco'?,sfully on am all areas, ho that 
three or four games may he earned m ftiiUMlU- 
neon sly on a ground barely large enough for ono 
game of regular baseball The essential modi- 
fication is in the ball, which la made larger and 
softer than the regular haacball, thus greatly 
IcHiScning the dig In nee that it can he butted and 
thrown The base lines nre decreased iii propor- 
tion, 

A similar modification of baseball has been 
iTiAdo to adapt the game to gymnasium fioora in- 
doors The use of fl Inrgo Boft ball and a amnll 
but, nnd a rule rcciinriiig that tlic ball be tossed 
instead of thrown, alter the game sufficiently to 
make it perfectly safe iii the gynmnsium, while 
Tetaining the C'^acnhal (eat urea of bascbnli. 
This modifiention of baseball has made it a 
moat vnlunblc niid fiiacmaling game for girls 
It IS played by girls in the gyniuiibium and out of 
doorsm many schools and colleges, and la grow- 
ing in popuhirity every year, G L. M, 

Reforengei — 

Bauball Rufea, puhlialicd nnmiAlly (Atncricaa SporUi 
Puh Co . Ni'w York,) 

Chadwick, llHiifnv PoficLnilin Ihc ColloBca 0\\i\n^^ 
Aui;lhI, IbNH 

Ciluncii, .S It /Jasc&aH Frniiciaco, 1902.) 

EcKKL, John f! , niul Oonnpu y. Fiiank Tkt Vmitr- 
aat ti i(ije, (New York, lft9l) ) 

McCiiij.rcuODY, r Uo\{f io PUw liaschafk (Ndw York, 
VlKVi) 

Waiid, Jttillr M Origin nriJ Ihshtl/ oj ZJoflcha/f. 
(ALliloUc Pub Co . Pliiltuklpliia, IfeiSQ ) 

BASEDOW, JOHANK HEINRICH (1724- 
1700) — Prominent, cductiUonal reformer. Hg 
was Ijorn in Hamburg, the wm of a wigmakcr 
Both parents were of a gloomy Ccmpernmonl; 
the mother died in a fit of insanity At the age 
of IS he ran away from home and found refuge 
in the house of a physician After about a 
ycni be rettuned to Hftml>\iTg and tontmued 
Ins education at the gymnasium (1743-1740) 
lie tlion f^pent two years at the Univcraity of 
Leipzig, after which lie accepted a position aa 
tutor. Ho entered Upon this work with great 
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CTitUusinam, ant! his methods, which Vfcro baaed 
on the principles of Locke and Comcnius, wcio 
verr fliiGCcssIul lie disctirded mcmori/!ing, 
made muclx use of common ohjecta, and iaughb 
Latin in an easy conversational way In 1753 
he was appointed professor of ethics and litera- 
ture at the Danish Academy in Soroo Hia 
iliiorthodox rcligioua opiniona enuaed his trana- 
for to the gymnasLiiin in Altona (17 Gl), There 
ha issued a number of tlieologicnl pamphlets, 
which still further drew upon him the persecu- 
tion of the orthodox party. 

SLiinula-led hy the interest in education 
wliicli had been excited by the appearance of 
llousseaii^fl iSinde, he resolved ko Decome an 
educational veformer. and, in 1768, issued hia 
Vorstcllunn an Mciischciijrennde xtnd verndgeude 
Marine} uhet Sckulen, Sindien vnd iJiren Ein- 
Jhiss in die offenUiche Wohlfaht (yippcfl^ 
to the Fiicnds of Humanily and Meii of jl/eflos, 
on Schoohi on iShidtes, and Digit Jnjlvcncc on 
Public ircZ/a/c) In thia lie developed the 
plan of a national school system with reformed 
mctlioda of instrucLion As ho consideied tlio 
preparation of appropriate tc:itbooka, which did 
not yet exist, to bo the first step toward ji really 
efTiclcnfc refortn of education, he proposed the 
inihhcntion of an Elementary Book, which 
should contain the whole subject matter to be 
used in tlm instruction of clulclron The cost of 
pubhcntioii of thia work waa to be defrayed by 
liopular subscription. Thosuccegaof thia appeal 
was phenomenal; nothing since the time ot 
Luther's address to the German cities had 
stirred up the nation to such an active mtcicat 
ill G ducat ion Money poured in from all sides, 
and the work appeared in 1770, preceded by a 
Mdhodenbuch fiir V&ter md MttUer der 
F(t}mlien wnd Vcller (J3ool o] MclhoiU for 
Fathers and Molhers of Fa}}iilie8 and Nations). 
The Eleiimtarwerk wna nftcrwnrda (1774) 
revised and enlarged to 4 volnmea. illustrated 
by 100 philcs, Lima foimiiig a wort analogoiio 
to the Oriis Pidns of Comcnius. At t|io same 
time Basedow wag given the oppoitunity 
Lo put Ills reform ideas into operation At 
Dcisuii, whevG ho had been called by Prince 
Leopold of Anhiilt-De.'jaau, ho established nn 
institution for the education of hoys of wealthy 
families and for the training of teachers. Tho 
institution, whicli he called the Ph'ilanthropi- 
lUim.waa opened in 1774 It was nut auccossfuL 
Basedow, tiUliough s])lciulid aa n pcdagogio 
writer and agitator, not only lacked teacli- 
uig experience and organizing ability, but hia 
iiagcibic temper mado it impossible for him 
to work with others. In 1778 he withdrew 
from the maiiagomont, and, for a time, tuined 
again to theological writing Tho last live years 
of hia life he spenb partly in Dessau and partly 
in Magdeburg, where he taught in a small 
achool in or<lcr to tost n new method of teaching 
rniding which ho It rid mveutod 

Ihisodow'fl character has often been Imrshly 
judged, capccmlly by the opponents of hia reli- 


gious and educational views. SufTcring from a 
hereditary taint nnd from the vulgar nsaocintions 
of hia youth, he botnliy lacked tacb and social 
grace. At tunes, especially when under nervous 
fltvam caused by hia erratic methods of work 
he waa intemperato It is nJso true that mu ell 
of his writing reads like that of a charlatan, 
Noverbheleas it emmot bo doubted that big zeal 
for the Cause of education was sincere, although 
bo woa often carried nwny by hia own cntliu- 
fllasm. Had he been an imposter, he could never 
have earned tho approbation of such men na 
I^aiit, Mendelssohn, nnd even Goethe. Among 
tho I'cfornia of education which are more or less 
(Vireckly due to Philanthropinism, the movement 
licadcd by Dasedow, the following may be 
mentioned the emphnaia on plcnsurabla m- 
tercat in teaching, oa realistic instruction; on 
object teaching, ftiid nature study; on pliysicnl 
education; the improveaent of textbooks; the 
election of a new litcralnre designed for chih 
dren; and tlie conversational method in tho 
tonchmg of foreign languages. F. M. 

See PaiLANTlinOPlNlSM. 
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BASEL, SWITZERLAND, THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF. — Established in 14C0, having 
been nuthorized by a pupal bull in the previous 
year. The original suggegtioa for its founda- 
tion came from the citizciia themselves, whose 
Wishes were fiilfiUecl by Pope Pius II. Among 
its early teachers were the celebrated preacher 
Johann Geiler von ICaiscrsbcrg and Sebastian 
Ilianb, author of the famous Shvp of Fooh 
The university played a prominent rfilc during 
and immediately after the Protestant reforma- 
tion, Erusinug (o.w ) having joined the theo- 
logical faculty 111 1520 and CEcolampadius 
three yeara later, the second half of the six- 
teenth century being the period of its greatest 
renown. During the second half of the follow- 
ing century thciusLitutioii entered upon a period 
ol stagnation, but m tho eighteenth century 
it leqcivcd n new lengc of life, iaigely through 
lliD work of the inathematiciana Bernoulli and 
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Euler ((/y). Unscl i« slill rcR/irdcd na one 
of the mftin biihvaikH of Protosliiiit thculoRy 
in SAVitzerlaml Tbc \imvDrbity comprise'? tlie 
four traditional faculLiea of LhcoloBi*^, law. 
mcdirine, and philoaophy, the last-montionca 
containing Lhe customary pliilological-lns tone til 
and iiiatliematical-acicntific groups The Ger- 
man language BGi'voa as the medium of inaLruc- 
tioii The library contains over 260,000 vol- 
\i\iios, na \vcU aa 160tl amuu scripts. The canton 
[ippi'opriatca about S85,000 to the Umvenity nii- 
minllyi the incomc-bcariLig funds of the institu- 
tion being valued at appi oximatcly 5300,000, 
Basel attracted 7h2 studenla in the winter sem- 
cfitor of iflOO'1910, of whom more than half were 
enrolled in tlio faculty of philosophy, II, T. 

DASEMENT IN SCHOOLHOUSE. — Sco 
AiicjiiTBCTunE, School. 

BASHFULNESS — Some times dcacribccl na 
ail instinct, closely related lu clmrocter to fenr. 
lb appears c'lpccifllly in children, soinetimea 
pna'nng through aovcral perioda of varying 
intensity It consists in nn inhibition of vol- 
uiiLiiry activity, a heightening of the general 
muscular tension, and a dispoailion to Tctreab 
from Boeml notice It is opposed in chAractor 
to wlmfc is sometimes called the aocial inalincfc, 

Sco Instinct and Emotional ExrnEsaioN. 

BASIL, THE GHEAT, BISHOP OF CJES- 
AREA — The founder of monaaticism, who. 
with Gregory of Nyssa (q w.), hia brother, _an.ii 
Gregory of Nnzirin^us (g.s.), his intimate friend 
and schoolfellow, make up the group of thco- 
Itigiaiia known nnioiig the Eatliers aa tho "threo 
ETcnt CnppndociniiX " Basil wna probably 
horn in the year 320 at Crosnrea in Cappadocia, 
wliCTD his father, linsil the elder, wna a sucoeas- 
fiil toucher of rhetoric The early education 
of Basil ivaa intrusted to hia grandmother, the 
saintly M acrina, one of the women of the Church 
to bo grouped with jyionica, and in thia Macrina 
followed the cducikUoual precepts of Gregory 
Tlmumatiirgua (q ».), Aa a young man Basil 
studied first with hia father find nftcrwnrds at 
Athena, where his couipnniona were Gregory of 
Nnzianzus, and for a time the fiitiiro emperor 
Julian, with whom he was for some years on terms 
of fricndBhij). After spending acvrrnl years at 
Athens, Daad returned to Ccnaarcci, where hoprao 
ticed the profession of an instructor in rhetoric 
with success, nncl also undertook the education 
of hoys. In all this his experience was strik- 
ingly unlike that of St Augustine. Throughout 
this trying period in hia life lie remained a pure 
and upright man. When, therefore, ho under- 
u ent hia " q onversion," whorchy, encouraged by 
hia mother and sister, he gave up tho hfo of a 
rhetorician, with its temptation a of pride and 
Vanity, to oltiblraco the monastic hfo, hcT never 
adopted the peaaimiBtio position of Auguafcine, 
Ah yet, however, the monastic life wna hardly 


organized in tho Cliurrh, though nsccLism wna 
m high cstcciii ns a moans of atliiiiiing Christian 
perfection The boiilnry monks of Egypt had, 
indeed, gradually gathered iii r oinmunitiea, but 
the licrmiL life was the only form of asceticism 
then known m Aaiii Minor 11 anil saw the de- 
fect of a system which aimed nt Chiistian per- 
fection and yet by laolatiun rontlercLl impossible 
the highest virtue'!, which were fcocinl in Llicir 
nature The commuiwty Ufe was therefore his 
ideal In the developed form of his rule, nliich 
rciiiaiiifl na the general rule throughout tho 
East, the nioiiahtcripi were organized as self- 
flupportiiigbociekic!, in many rc><])OclH similar to 
the Jlenccliclino moii ns Lories of a Inter perioil m 
the West Basil did not remain a monk man}' 
yenra, for he was ordained presbyter m 304, and 
nerved aa the coadjutor to Euhcbiiis, BiHliop 
of CVsnrca. lie succeeded to Hint see in 
370, and remained there for the re.sL of hia life, 
and m this po si lion bucmiio the leading cham- 
pion of the Niccne party He died in 3711 at 
the eaily age of 50, worn out by his lab ora 
and luB ana tcnticfl, which had early undcriAiiird 
his health 

Basil’s place in the history of peflngogy 13 
assured not only by liia very extensive iiiatitu- 
lioual w ork, but still more by two w orks, his rvilca 
for monks and bis homily on the use ofnagan 
literature (Oratio ad Adohscentes, Ifnin. XXIl). 
The firht w^crc nolablo not merely for ivise in- 
Bight into the conditions of moral training, for 
the monastic system m the Church Im? always 
beon a ayatcin of highci moral training to 
which those who aimed at ClinsUnti perfccLion 
submitted thcmaelvca, but also tho plnco in 
that system of the education of the young 
children given by paients to the inonnstcrios or 
TOC Dived na oTpimns. The monnslcry Rchool 
arose as a provision for thc.sD chiklrcn in the 
East, anil became, os in the ’West, a part of the 
moiiaatio ostnblushmcnt. The point of most 
intcresL in these rulci concoiiiing education of 
children m the tnonaatcrics is the conception of 
the method and purpoae of punishment There 
sbouhl be some raUoiml comic elion botwcciv an 
offense and its punishment, nluch should be 
moro thnn sulToring inniclcd for wiong^doing. 
It shoidd be an cxerciic m tho oppo'^ito viitue 
The child that iniured another should seek 
tlip foigivciiosq of the child wronged nnd seek 
to pcrfoi ni acta of kindnesa for him, the greedy 
child ahould be pumsKed by being deprived of 
A portion of lu9 food; tho ovil speaker should 
be sentenced to a period of silence. In hia 
ntlitudo toward heathen htcralure Basil Look 
the position that there was beneftb to bo gained 
from the study of all kinds of writings There 
waa much m the heathen writcra ofTenslvo to 
Lelicvcrs ill Christianity, and much fcliot was 
bad morally But we must not take things in- 
discriminately but rather only whab is profit- 
nblo. It would be ahameful for iifl ivJio in the 
caao of food reject the mjuriouB, to take, in Uie 
case of studies, no account of what keeps tho 
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soul qIjvc, but like inounbam alreama to sweep 
in every thing that happens to be in our way 
With this spirit Basil coultl find much mornl 
instruction even in inybliSj which to a mind less 
libcrnlly trained or of a moic Literal turn of 
thought were ofTcnaivc. Thia position, which is 
to-day a olf-cviclcnt, was by no monna ao at a time 
when Cliiistiaiiity wna still standing opposed to 
a healhciuam which, in spite of tlie existence of 
many heathen of liigh chn meter and noble lives, 
was nob uiijusbly associated with what wna 
most corrupt in the life of the times 

J, a A, Jr. 

Refarencesfl — 

AijAiin, P SI Sasde (PariB, ISOO) 

Dqhiiinckr. Dia Ktrthe ChrisU vnd tfire Zeuffen otter 
(fie Ikirchenae^chtchle in BioQrapJiiLCii, 1 Aufl Del 
VII. Dio tlrcl Knpparioncr. 1 DhsiIius von 
Cnrsnrrn (StuUgnrt, 1B76 ) 

FAnnvn t/U’CJ of f/io Fafftcra, Vol II, 1B80, nnd tlio 
vnnoua Lives of Rnmls, 

G^HNiFn micl Mahan, ilaaiht Opera, 3 vols folio, 
(rnris.l721-L730, niul isao ) 

MinNE. Pfl/ro/of/ifi GrtEcu, Voli 20-32 (PiinSj 1857,) 
SciTAFF nnd Wacr, ^feeno and Poaf-Wict'jie FaJIicrs, 
Vol 8i Prolegomena by Ihoom Held Juckson, 

tile beat work In Enghab (New York, J§05 ) 
Smith, II T iJcraiUIic (rrco/, m lUoaei'icaof Fnlhora 
for EiirIibIi Renders, S. F C K 
Vbnatiheb Didionori; o/ C/iriabnn JJtogrnpJi]/, art 
Dasjliua of Ciranrcfi 

Sgq also Lho vnnoua Church Hl^Lorlca of Nennclcr, 
ScbrOckl), Duplri, and others, n-nd vnnoua Livca of 
SaialB 


BASKERVILLE, WILLIAM MALONE 
(1B50-1890) —Educator and author, educated 
at Rniidolph-Mncon College and the Univeisity 
of Leipzig, professor in Woftovd CoUego and 
Vanderbilt University, authoi of/Zifl/icr ^rfiico- 
tion of IVomen and of nuraeroiia English texts 

W. a M. 

BASKETBALL. — The historjr of the origin 
nud development of hnskctball la rndicnlly dif- 
ferent from that of other games. Moat of our 
popular games, liko baakotbnll, football, and 
cricket, were developed gradually over periods 
of scores or huiidieda of yoarfl Not 3o with 
basketball, which was invented in 1891 and in 
leas ilian three years had become the national 
indoor game of Anicncfi. The circumstances at- 
tending the invention of this game explain to 
somo extent its remarltiible auccosa Dr. Luther 
II ahoy Gnlick told his class in philosophy of 
nliyaical training at the Rprhigficld Y JLC,A. 
Training School that a real need existed foi au 
indoor game having the following characteris- 
tics. (1) Vigorous enough to develop general 
organic \igor. (2) Suitable for gymnasiums 
of chlTerent size and proportions (3) One that 
should not neccssitnlo elaborate and expen- 
sive equipment foi the game or players (4) 
him pic enough to be played by individimls 
not endowed with unuHunl size, strength, and 
skill (5) It a liould be interesting Dr. Gnlick 
rcipicatcd Ills studrnts to flubimt games em- 
bodying these elinracteriatics Mr (now Dr.) 
James Naiamith submitted the game of haaket- 


ball, The game waa tiled by the studenta in 
tho Training School with very satisfactory 
resnlta 

The main features of basketball as fn at worked 
out by Mr. Naismith have been retained, al- 
though many changes and additions in minor 
details li/ivo been intiodiiccd fiom time to limo 
111 tho beginning tho game was played with 
9 on a side; a little later the iiuinbor 
waa reduced to 7, and later to 5. Tho 
growth of intcicab in basketball has been phe- 
nomenal. Eoi two 01 three yenis, the gamewai 
played almost cxcluaivoly m the Eymnasiuma 
of the Young Men's Cliristian Associationj ib 
was then taken up by the colic geSj schools, 
and athletic clubs, and before 1900 wna played 
in nearly every gymna.siiim m the coiintiy 

There mo many good indooi games in use hi 
con nee Li on with the physical activities of oui 
Bchoola and colleges, but basketball la played 
more Limn all othci indoor games together, and 
is by far the moat popular. Thia great popular- 
ity is justified because basketball combiner 
many important educational advantages As 
nn excicisQ it is one of the most valuablo for 
developing organio vigor of heart and lungs, 
ngility, bodily control, and ciulurancc; as a game 
it affords admirable training in self-control, 
judgment, cooperation, obedience, and loyalty; 
ns a means of icnrcation it ia fascinating. 
Besides all these positive advantages of the 
game itself, bn.'ilccfcball ii n moat valuablo 
game because it ia adapted to boys iind girls of 
nil ttgea; ib is ao eimplc that phiycrs enjoy ib 
from tUa bcgnmmg, it may bo played m a gyru- 
nayium of any size oi shape, and is also a good 
outdoor game; and it require.^ Icaa parapher- 
imlia for the game and the playcr-a than any 
other game, 

There arc daiigcra m basketball wlicn. the 
game is not propci ly rcgulnted. Tho game is so 
fascinating that players are tempted to play 
until over! atiguecl , stiulGiits whoso hearts are 
weak or who aio untrained gliouLd be cautioned 
and supervised most carcfulli^ if allowed to piny 
fit nil Many cnsca of hem b ati'nin and impnirrd 
health have resulted from unrcgulntod basket- 
ball, Tho game is so exciting that it easily 
degcncrntcfi into a lough and tumble fight for 
the ball, if not eniefiilly regulated. Rtudenta 
flhoukl never be poimittcd to play basketball 
without an umpire to diioct the game end en- 
force the rules 

College men play basketball with 5 players 
on a side, and the pinyera are allowed to run nil 
over the court hlany of the loading diiectora 
of physical education consider this game too 
violent for girls and women In older to meet 
this objccLion, Dr Dudley Allen Sargent modi- 
fied the game by dividing the court into threo 
equal parts and limiting the activity of each 
player to one third of the court The modi- 
fied game ia uguolly played with 0 on a eiclo 
though it ma-y be plnyccl with 7 or even 
5 on aside Tho lulcs arc tho same as in lho 
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men 'a game, pxccpb that tlic playorfl arc re- 
quired to remain m ouq scclknn of the coiirtj and 
the mica govenung rough playing arc more 
aevcrc. The result of these modi fie all ong ig a 
leas sti omiDVia game, much lustier adapted to girla 
and women than tho regular game iH played 
by men. G L M 

Heferenceg. — 

Oaskclhalt liuka rubliKhcrl Annually, Amcrioan S|inrtfl 
Co , New York, 

UnotVNF', T J //is/ory and Phdosophy o/ Iloaketbail 
Allilclir Lilirnry, Vol VIFI, IkOSl 
Gulick, L, II. Iluskclbnll P^iyatcat J^dveahou, VqI. 
4, p 120. 

llKrcimNi G T How to PJay BaakithaU, Amcrierm 
Hijorta Co. fNcw York, XDDIO 

EASKETRY — See TBXTinEa, in thh 

SDllOOliS. 

BATAVIA SYSTEM — A name for an idea 
worked out. within recent years, by 
tciulcnt Joun Kennedy, of IJntavift| NY,, 
and having for its purpose tho improvcinont 
of insbruction in the puhlio schools, In Ila- 
tavm it ling been put into practice in both the 
elementary achool^J and the high school. Tlio 
iden, hng aiVAkencd much intcicst, Inmdrccld 
of suijorintciidcnts, principals, and Icachcrs 
have visited EaLavia to inspect tlie schools and 
to cv amino into the world iigB of ijic system, and 
the idea or plan has been adopted hy a nuinbor 
of cities in other ppts of tho United States, 
from Maine to California. Tho cs&iciitial fea- 
tures of the plan are baaed on the belief that too 
much time has hcrotoforc been given to whole- 
sale reoitntioii work, that both tho brighter 
and the poorer children in the doss hn-ve been 
uiiiiGCcasarily sacrificed to the clnsi system; and 
that the strain on teachers Jma been too great, In 
the working out of this idea tho remedy adopted 
lias heen to have but one elnss to the room, un- 
less there are moic than 50 children, in which 
case there arc two cla’^aea nnd two tcaclicrq; to 
give cnch teftohor half of lier time each day flee 
from lecitation work, to use in watching tfia 
pupils in their studies, and helping where help 
IB needed; and in cp.se a second teneher is added 
to a room, siioli teacher is not an inexperienced 
begiiiner, but an old and a aiicccssfiil teacher 
A dccrcaae lu the amount of cla^s recitation work 
and an increase lu tho amount of inilividiial 
study and individual asaistniicc arc the central 
foaLiiicg of the plan. It is claimed for the pinn 
tliat pupils working under it become more in- 
dependent workcia and mako better individual 
progicsa The idea la much like the ^'Pueblo 
Plan/* inaugurated aoine fifteen years ago 
at Pueblo, Col. On the other hand, cer- 
tain objections to the plan arc found by some 
kcachera, on the ground that the pupils miss 
the hGlpfiil stimulus that comes from group 
work under a strong, Gym pathetic tcnolicrj that 
bright pupils are neglected under this system 
for dull pupils; nnd that the plan tends to- 
il uni average results even more than tho grade 


si'stciii Advoculcs of llie II a ta via plan con- 
tend that, oil the conLinry, the exact oppo^silo 
of these contenlion.i is a iiinikod fcalinc of llic 
plan Tho SUccoii*! of I ho 11 ala via ul ci\, where 
tried, wouid indicate nwitlcfiLld of use fulness 
for it, despite ccitam obvious liirntationB 

Jlntnrm is a city of 0180 inhnbitauta, ac- 
cording to Llie ccn‘'UH of lOOO, and nu estimated 
population in 1008 of 10,77*1. Tho city em- 
ployed 52 regular toaoliLMS niid 3 flkipervisoiH in 
1 907' 1008, maintained 187 daya of fichpol, aiul 
had a tolnl onrolhncnt of lfi2*l pupils in all of 
ilH schools. 1'] P C. 

BATEMAN, NEWTOl^. — Phliicator, born 
at Fairton, N.J . July 27, 1822, educated in 
the public flchoolfl of New Jersey and at Illi- 
noia CiuUcgc uiul Liuie ThcologU’nl Hcininniy; 
prmcipnl of school at iSt Louis (1815-lfi‘lfl), 
piofcssor ill Hi. Chnrles College, MLs.Ht>uri, 
from te lB5i, piiucipal of I'VumIc CoUego 
at Jaokfaoiivillc, III (1851-1807), state super- 
intendent of public instruction in IllinoiB from 
IS5S to 1870; pi evident of Knov Oollego 
(1875-1893); active in the educational oigan- 
izations of Illinois, died at Galesburg. Ill j 
Oct. 21, 1897 \V. S M. 

BATES COLLEGE, LEWISTON, MAINE 
^A iionsGCtariaii, coeducation a 1 insLitiition, 
chartered in 1804, as the rchiilt of a peL'Uioii in 
1862 of 10 btudeiita in the Maine Stale Semi- 
nary, who wished collegiate ins true lion from that 
inetltvition ^ The Maine SUto Scmnuiiy was 
rstahlishcd in 1855 to replace the Paisunsfield 
Seminary, dcstioycd by fire. Through the 
clToita of Orcu B. Cheney aud Ebenezer 
Kno niton, Bap list clergymen, it was granted 
aid by the state Icgislatuic. At Us beginning, 
the scminnry wns independont of church con- 
trol and without denominational rcstiictions 
111 1802, Benjamin E. Bates, one of the found crfi 
of the city of Lcwihton, guve 825,000 to e-^lablish 
tho college petiLionod for, with a furlhei gift 
of 575,003 111 18G8 The charter organized a 
governing lioard coiisigLiiig of n Board of Eel- 
lows i\m\ a Bunn\ of Ovcrhccra, with hcvernl Beats 
111 the latter board to be filled upon iiominaLioii 
of ilic alumni, this bieainoral arrangement 
closely follows that of Howdo'm Golkgo, which, 
m turn, was modeled upon Harvard Univcr- 
flity In l80l, at the request of Prcaidciit 
Cheney, the legislntuie amended the charter by 

K ::ribing that the president and a majority of 
boards should be members of tho Free 
Baptist deiioniumtiou, m 1907, agnin at Uic 
request of the college, this amendment was re- 
pealed and Bates College ivAS accepted by 
tlio Cninegic Touudalion for the Advaii ce- 
ment of Teaching ^ nonaectariaii 

institution participating in its system of re- 
tiring nllowaiicca to profesaora. From its in- 
ception, the college baa accepted women stu- 
dents, thus (a3 it cl aims) beginning on the 
Atlantic seaboard the movement for the higlici 
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educfition of woiUGn Dates College has kept 
clmracLcrisbicfl clue to its liislory anti the cir- 
cumstftiicca of Ua founding; fratcrnitica are 
prohibited; no one "cftu be a ineniber of the 
college ivitlioUt taking and kecinng a pledge to 
fibatain from alcoholic ch'iiiks;^' the necessary 
expensea arc low (§206 a ycai), and many of 
the students arc Beir-supporting. The old 
New England cintom is kept of encourag- 
ing needy studeiita to teach during part of the 
year. There aio many achobvahips Degrees 
given nro A B,, nnd JVLA. to giadiiatesjof nt least 
tliroo ycnis* standing. The Cobb Divjnity 
School, after 39 years of existence iia a depart- 
ment, waa discontinued m 1903 There aro 
11 build ingd valued, with grounds and 
equipment, pt 5125,000. The resources have 
doubled within the past four yeaia, largely 
through tho bciicfactiona of kir Andrew 
Carnegie nnd of Mr. Durtlolt Doo, late of San. 
Prnncisco. The net ineomo for the fiacal year 
1008 wag 517,525; gifts from private Bourceff 
amouiiLcd to 560,982. The average salary of 
a professor is 51480. There arc (1910) 4:01 
BtudenU, nucl 22 mem bora on the instructing 
staff, of whom 16 arc full profcaaora George 
C Chase, D.D , LL D. is president, C. G. 

BATES. JOSHUA (177 0^1 S 54). — Gradu- 
ated at Harvard College m 1800; inatriicfcor 
in Phillips Academy at Andover (1&00-1B03), 
and president of Middlebury (Vt.) CoHcgo 
(181S’1830). 

BATES, JOSHUA, (1810-188S) —Edu- 
cated at Phillips Academy, Andover, anti 
Middlebury (Vt ) College; principal of the 
Bclioola at Charlestown, Maia. (1833-184:4), 
and of the Biimmcr School iu Boston (1844- 
1870). 

BATES, SAMUEL PENI^IMAN (1827- 
1902). — Educator and author, educated in 
the public flcliools of Masaachiiactta, afc tho 
Worcealcr Academy, and at Drown Univeiaity, 
pruicjpiil of Academy at Meadville (1851-1857); 
aupenntcmlcnfc of aclioola in Crawford County, 
Pa, (1557-1800)^ deputy state aupcrlntcnd- 
enb of public instruction in PeimBylvania 
(ISOO-iaOG); author of Liberal EdmatioUf 
Methods of Teachers* InsMuleSf I/islory of 
Colleges m Pennsylvania, and of numeioiia hia- 
torical works. W. a. M 

BATHS — Por more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury baths have been a regular part of the equip- 
ment of modern achool builnmga in Europe, 
nnd they have long since passed the experi- 
mental fiLrtge m some American cities. But 
their general introduction into Bchools has been 
delayed longer than could have been antici- 
pated, This lardy recognition is due partly 
to the fact that home facilities for baths 
nre better and more generally found here than 
in Europe, and partly to the fact that oUr 


general government nl altitude ia less paternal 
But ill the crowded centers of largo cities con- 
clitioua have rapidly bocoinc ao bad that school 
nnd general Liuiiiicipal baths have be conic ne- 
cessities for the sake of the public welfare Out- 
side tliG large cities comparatively little piogrcsa 
Ima been made in supplying bathing facilitica 
ill grammar schools. But the laigcr and bcLtci 
buildings for high achooLs arc iiuw being gen- 
erally equipped with baths Tho demand, 
however, has come in connection with the de- 
velopment of athletics, and physical tiaining 
111 gymiinstica Football, track i\oik, tcniiib, 
nnd sucli vigorous spoita, together with more 
ayfatcinatic gymnastic work, have rriEiclc bnthmg 
facilities iicccHsary in buildings foi the Itiigci 
high schoola. and it seems probable that similar 
demanda will eventually have to bo met in all 
larger nnd better grammar schools Be that 
ns it may, there is now comparatively little 
demand in smaller cities in connection with pub- 
ho ffchool buiklhiga to supply hatli/ngfnci/itics 
for all of the pupils in atlcndaiiec, and tho uccos- 
Bity of publicly super vising the bathing of all 
school childicn has not yet been readied In 
making tliis statement there is no desire to 
miniinw.0 tlio need of school baths Public 
health and public nioralg, it nmy safely be said, 
would ill many parts of the country pioht much 
by tho introduction and discreet use of school 
baths, especially in villaco and country schools 
Tho greatest need far fichool batlis is at present 
in the congested districts of largo cities, and in 
the YiUftgca and country die trie la wheie bathtubs 
m hoinca are comparatively i are. 

Disregarding all questions of comparative 
need and matters of local policy and local pride, 
if a eohool is to bo equipped With batha, what 
arc tlio requirements? Naturally, tho first 
requisite is a sntnfactory water supply, Tina 
has been the cliiof drawback in village and 
country schoola both for the high ficliool and 
elementary grades. In cities with publia 
waterworka and sewer aystema it la a raabtci of 
small e:«pcngc to equip a scliool with baths 
Hut it ia now possiblo to have regular nnd 
adequate water supply in village and country 
Bflhoola by the introduction of the air pressure 
tank system; windmills and water tanks above 
ground nre impracti cubic in cold c limn tea nnd 
nro unreliable nny wheie tSeo furtlier di'acua- 
eion of tins method under LATiiiNEa and 
UniNAta ) 

Bnthbuha have no place in public school 
buildings, flimply becauic they arc too expon- 
eivQ to install nnd operate, olTer too much op' 
portuniLy for contagion, require too much at- 
tention to keep elenn, and take up too much 
room. Besides, n rnin or shower bath is more 
invigorating nnd more clcauauig than a tub 
hath, nnd requires loss time. Swimming 
tanka introduce an element of wholesome cxcr- 
cIbo nnd sport not connected with other forma 
of baths, and are worthy attracLioiia for boys; 
but they arc not practicable in moat achoolSj 
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bccfiiisc of the Inck of space, the coat of con- 
Btniction, iiiid the gicat ainount of water re- 
[juiroil This form ot bath has gradually been 
takoii over and developed by clubs of varioiia 
sorts and by Y IM C.A. woikcra Comparn^ 
tivcVy few even of the best liigli school buildings 
liavo awiinining pools worthy of note, In 
England this form of bath is much more in 
DvidencD in the schoola than it ia here. The 
problem, then, of supplying baths in schools nar- 
rows itself almost exclusively to shower or rain 
baths 

In planning to equip n school building with 
aliowor babhSj the first question to arise la this: 
whore aliall they bo placed? In small or me- 
dium-sized biiildinRS, the best and moat con- 
venient place 13 the basement, if it is well lighted, 
web vontilntcrl, and safely drained This lo- 
cation insures privacy, requires loss evponao 
for ])lum])nigp mtrorluccs less danger to a build- 
ing, prevent'! cliahiirbancQ wlicn baths are 
taken during school hours, and can be eiiper- 
vised more en-uly In large biiildmga deniencd 
for tlio use of both aexca, it ia often better to 
locate a few on each main floor, and in proxim- 
ity with the toilets JJiit, especially foi the 
boys, the basement oi some place adjacent to 
the gyiTiiiaaiuiii is the moat coiiveiiiciit place. 
In graimnav achools, wlicic the younger cluLdrcn 
take then baths at alaied times nnd according 
to program, a common open biitlirooni with a 
senes of shower's conveniently placed above 
ilialloiv bub wide basins Ima proved aatia- 
fnetory Hut where sucli a common room is 
uscd,mdwuiun\ dressing rooirn'i m eloao proximity 
aro necessary, wlieic the clothing can be left, 
wheie a thin ba tiling tniiilc can b« put on be- 
fore the bath, and wlicio cacli pupil can retire 
to dry his body and pub on his do tiling. Natur- 
ally, for pupils 111 tho upper grades and high 
schools, separate double stalls are necessary, 
one with shower nttaohments, and the other 
for a dressing loom Tlicso can all be located 
in a common room with common drain age and 
coin moil licabnig and ventilation Tho lloois 
should be walcrproor and Laid with wliito 
Lilo'i, and the w^alls covoicd ivith the Bamo 
iniiterial to the height of 5 or G feet. Ail other 
Gx posed .iui faces of the room should be plas- 
terctl with dninp-proof cement plaster. Every 
bathroom demanda as much sunlight as pos- 
sible, and the dnnnugB should bo safely trapped 
into a sewer, oi bettor still into a scnniato dram. 
A Hcpaiatc and special system for hnating bath 
ivator is necessary, for ib is neither safe nor 
sanitaiy to use w^ater from either a steam or a 
hot >vatcr holier ivhicli la used to heat the scliool- 
rooiiia by either direeb or indirect radiation 

r B, D. 

BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE, ENG- 
LANI^ — An inbtitution for the training of 
tcaciiets [or pauper aclioola catabliaUed m 1840 
by Jamca PliilHpa Kay (after warda Sir Jamca 
P Kay -Shut tic worth) nnd Edward Carle ton 


TufTnell at their own expense These phi- 
lanthropists had been at considerable naina to 
learn wJiat was done in llio anme ficlcl on tho 
Continent, nnd had spent aomc tune in visiting 
the institutions of Fcllciibcrg nnd Vchrh (ij.y ). 
Decoming particularly impressed with the 
aunplicity of lifo^ at Krmtzlingeii, Vehrli'a 
school, and the high intclleclunl altnuimcnts 
df the pupils, they decided to model their insti- 
tution on it. Sir James himaclf for a time acted 
as superintendent Thus Battersea ia the first 
Eittcrupb to found a normal achool on a Conti- 
nental inodol, as opposed to the monitorial 
ayatem which then prevailed in England 
Orphan boys were selected and apprenticed 
from the ages of 14 to 21 to becoinc tGEichcra, 
Others were, however, also received on rccoiu- 
mendniion for penoda of at least one year Tho 
founders hoped that in time public attention 
and support would be attracted to Lheir work, 
but ftlbliough grants were given by the govern- 
ment, tho burden and the responsibility bccaniQ 
too great for two men alone, with the result that 
the collcgo WQH transferred to the National 
Society (j.a.) m 1843, and has since rGmained 
under ita control na a denominational training 
collcBc for tcnclicrs. Aa to the general relation 
of the college to the EngliAli system of training 
tcachera, see the arLiclo on the Tn^iNiNQ of 
TEAOiiEns, IN England, 

Referenca. — 

KAY-SmjTrrEwonTii, Sin James Four Periods in 
J'ljtJie Editcaljon (Londoiij 1802 ) 

BATOR, KARL LUDWIG (1730-1799) —A 
dntinguished Gorman nliilologisb and school- 
man. He was born ana received his education 
in Leipzig In 1760, he became reclor of the 
cla'3-5ical high school (Lyceum) of Ilirachberg 
m fsile'iia. Tho grtidualion cxnmi notion which 
he introduced there in 1776 (A&ifHiit'?j/c«- 
cjaiiwi) Inter on (1788) wna made oblignlory 
for all Prussian gynmiasia and up Lo the 
pics Gilt lime foTin.s a charactciistic Icalurc of 
all tiic higher schools in Germany He made 
luuncroua contrilmtiona to clasaieal philology, 
among which may he incnLioned liia standard 
Latin Dictionary, 

BAURIEGEL, JOHAN NCHRISTUN (1773- 
1850). — An excellent German Bchoolmnster, 
Dorn in Saxony of very poor parents, he alar ted 
ns a servant in the house of Profcsiior Ernes ti in 
Leipzig, bub in 1706 came undDr the insbriiction 
of Din ter, who was then privately training 
young men to become tenchcra After receiv- 
ing an appointment in a country school, he 
himself started a tcaclicra* BOmhinry wliieli he 
conducted in addiLion lo his firhool work, giv- 
ing from 05 to 70 hours of instruction per 
week. Besides tins, lie found time to advance 
elementary education by a number of valunblG 
writing^, lie has left an autobiography, Mein 
Leben -and Widen (A/y Life and TFor^), 
Ncustadt, a d., Orla, 1847. 
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BA.VAIIU, KINPOM OP, EDtJCATlON 
IN, — See Gehaian E^[FlllI^, Education in. 

BAXTER, BlCHARp (1613-1001) — Tho 
connection of this emiueni dissenting divine 
(who wna olio of tlic earliest and most effective 
writers of what iimy be eaDcil Chris tmii litera- 
ture for the people), with the hisboiy of elcnion- 
tary erlucatiou ia Englaiul, is iiitGresfcing nnd 
imporUnt, Born in Bhropahiic, he was educated 
At Wroseter sohooli and took orders in tlio 
Estehliahtd Church, nnd was curate at Kidder- 
rninater from IC-ll till the Rostoration, when ho 
was ejected. lie was one of the many clergy 
who weic tried by JolTreyg (IVlay 30, 1685). 
lie WAS iinprisoiictl, but secured his frcctloin 
m 1680, At that date he had long boon one of 
the nio'ifc fiapular theological writcra in Englimd, 
niul It Id interop ting to rccftH the fact tliat his 
books were to be found in Now CollBgc, Cam- 
hiidgo, Mass, (narvard)^ and are inontionod in 
Edward Randolph's Rcpoit on tho College 
dated Oct 12, 107G. (See Calendar oj 
iHtote Paper^f Colonial Senes, America and 
West Indies, 1075-1676, p, 407.) The Act of 
Uniformity of 1602 opmated with great seventy 
on dissenting scliooima^tcrs, and Bavtci, who, 
tiiough a dissontcT, was m dose touch NV\th tho 
lending Church men, made great eftarta to secure 
better terma for the nonconfoimiafc teaclicia. 
In 1Q74 Baxtci and Dean Tillotsou (nftcrwnrda 
Arrh])isliop of Cnnlerbury) drew Up a "Ilcnling 
Act" for a union between confomiiata and non- 
conforiinsts, nnd these pioposals included free- 
dom Toy noncauCwmiata under certain couditioiiH 
\o act Qn achoolmasUta. (Eo\* nnothet "Hcahng 
Ad” of tho same typo aco Lord Somer’s Coffee- 
lion oJ Tracts . ) Tho moment that this pi oposed 
coTnjjroniiso appeared wag imjioittuit, since nil 
particb recognized that cflicicnb clemcntai'y 
schools for (ho poor woro a necessity. Tliq 
Couits of Justice had already (1070) in William 
Pnlc*s case (Ventris'fl Reports^ Vol, I, p 41) 

1 1 eld tbal iho aehoulmastDr noimncB of a 
rounder or lay pation of a school could not 
bo ejected for nonconformity by the Di shops, and 
further cftse.s in favor of disseiiteis wore 
about to be decided. Aloreovor Gouge's {q v.) 
schools were already making way m Wales, 
Baxter's agi cement withTiljotson was approved 
by the leading nonconformists, bub it waa, un- 
Corlwnalely, nob accepted by khe Bishops, 
Ncvcrtholcssj it hod its clTccb The Church 
gradually from this time onward censed to in- 
sist on its legal lights, and no oppoaUion to the 
establishment of nonconformist charity schools 
was made wlicn they began, to appear some ten 
years later (lfiS5) But Daxter’a cITorta at this 
time on hcliDlf of education were not limited 
to hia \¥ eighty Intervention in the gCsncTal 
atrugglo ho tween conformists and noncon- 
forinista Thoiuna Gouge (g.u.) iu 1072 had 
begun (with the permission ol tho Biahopa) Ida 
evangelical work in Walca, and Dnxter took 
close interest in this work and brought to- 


gether both Church and noiiconformlat forces 
for the purposes of holping forward this Welsh 
woik AVithin a month or two of the compnefc 
with TiUoteon, iu midsummer 1674, iv Trn&t 
was formed to found Schools and distribute 
Bibles and roll gioiis hooks in Wales It is pretty 
dear that tim Trust wns Associated with Gouge^a 
schools The punted report of the Trust, dated 
Lady Day, 1076, ivaa signed by Tillotsou, Which- 
cot, Ford, Durham, StillingflcGt, Alcri ton, Gouge, 
Poole, and Firmin, while Owtram, Pat- 

rick, Burton, Ilaxtcv, Fowlci, Griffith, and othcia 
also aided the Trust. The fact that the Trust 
waa formed at the same time as the agi cement 
with Tiliotaon show a that that agi cement wna 
intended to help Gouge's schools Whether 
tills agreement cmi be connected with the 
charity aohoola {(/ n.) may be doubted, but 
these various Glcmeiitary school revivals nro 
cleaTly nU paifc of oi\«s -movemoBb. 

J. E Q nr M. 

RoferenccaT — 

Bincii, Jji/fl of rillolaoji. (Lon dan, 1752.) 
Mqntmoiibncy, J E G, PE inrm’cnlioa fii 

Knol^sfi JYrliicfr/iori (Oanibnt]a<^. 1002.) 

RchguitE Daz^eritMicE. (Londou, IftQG ) 

BAYLOR COLLEGE, BELtON, TEX. ^ 
Eoiindcd in 1S46, for the education ol girls nnd 
young women, under the niiapjcea of the Bap- 
tist (5onvcntion of Texas The adniiasion re- 
quirenieiits arc not clefinitGly stated, but gradu- 
ates of approved liigli sclioola receive advanced 

Btanding jn the coUrgG. Prepm atary, eoUegiate, 

commcicial, nnd fiiio aits courses arc given. 
There me 21 professors and 3 Qssislanta. 
W. A, \Yilson, A,M., D.D,, is tho picsident. 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, WACO, TEXAS — 
A coeducational institution, owiug its founda- 
tion to a movement bc^un by blie Texas Union 
Baptist AasQGiatiorii which, m l842, resolved to 
establish in Texaa a Baptist univeisity. The 
charter waq obtained Feb^ 1, 1846, from 
Iho Uepubho of Toxns; m the same year, tho 
preparatory depai iment wng ppenccl at tho 
town of Independence. Other dcpnrtinenta 
wevG opened later at the same place, In 1868, 
Waco University, founded in Igfll by Rufus C. 
Burleson, who had resigned the presidency of 
Baylor University, passed into tho control ol 
the newly orgainzccl Baptist General Associa- 
tion. The two iinWeTsitics were united in IS68 
under the name of "D aylor University a b Waco," 
and the two organissatione of the denomination 
having been consolidated under the nnrne of 
'^Thc Baptist General Convention of Texas,' ^ 
Baylor University was placed under the control 
of tlii'ibody, which docts the 13 members of the 
Board of 'rrustces In 1897 the Baptist Edu- 
ealionai Commission, inaUE’urat'^d at a meet- 
ing of the Baptist General Convention of Texas, 
put into effect a scheme of correlation for the 
educational institutions of the denomination 
in Texas, by (he terms of which Baylor Univer- 
sity wna made the head of the ayatGin, and the 
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following colleges and acadcmica wore per- 
manently correlated with the uiiivcruity: Bay- 
lor Female College. Belton (an inatiLutioii winch 
confera the bachelor’s and master's degrees); 
llowfticl Pay no College, Drown wood, DeenLur 
College, Decatur; Buraeloi College, Grccu- 
’villc; Goodnight Academy, Goodnight, and 
Canadian Academy, Canndian Baylor Uiiivcr- 
ait^' inniiitainB an undergraduate college, ad- 
ililij'jion to whicli ia by examination or certificaLo 
fiom an acci edited high school, a prej^aratory 
fichool known as Baylor Academy; (i depart- 
ment of Fine Art.?, including music and oratory, 
a Dcpmtineiit of Modicinc and rimnnacy, at 
Dallas, Texas, and since 1880 a two niontlis’ 
Buinnicr session, which la fi regular term of 
university work and includes a Teachers' 
Suininer Normal School. A dcpjiitiiiciib of 
law was eatahlislicd in 1851, but abandoned 
after a few year? In geiiernl, the present or- 
gnuizatiou of tlio university scema to ho |)at- 
terned after that of the UnivoisiLy of Chicago, 
There arc no college fratcnutica, but Phi 
Ganiina Delta maiutiiiiicd a chapter from 1850 
lo 1888, and Sigma Alpha Epsilon from 1858 
to 1801 There arc 9 buildings, valued, 
with grounds niul equipment, at 8800,000, 
the annual income (1906) was §75,500 The 
average salary of a professor is S1500 There 
arc (i009) 53 mcnibcis on the instructing staff, 
8 of whom arc full professors The stiiclonls 
number 1200, distributed oa follows. College, 
271; Academy, 343; Modioine and Phnnnacy, 
80, iSuinmcr Session, 314, 606 are women, 
Sajniiel Palmei Brooks, A M,, is president 

C O 

BEAIB, DOROTHEA (1831-1900). — An 
English sohoolmistrcbs who made one of the 
greatest contributiona to the movement for tho 
highei cducalioii of giila and women in Eng- 
land After attending a school in England up 
to the ngo of 13, she was Jeept at home, where 
she entered on a course of wide leading At the 
nge of 10 she wna soiit for a year to a school 
for Engli.?li girls ab Pang. In 1848, she entered 
Queen's College, London, where she showed a 
strong intcrcsb in mathematics, and was for a 
Lime tutor in that subject, In 1857, aho waa 
appointed head teacher at the CJlergy Daughtera 
School at Caateiton in Westmoreland, whoro 
she taught n remarkable array of subjects. 
From this school alio resigned at tlie end of a 
year, owing largely to n oonflicb of rcligioua 
opinions For a time fiho remained without 
an appointment, and spent the interval in writ- 
ing a history, in social work, in n visit to Ger- 
many, where she visited the Deaconesses' 
Institute at Knisetwerth, winch aho described 
in a small booh, and in teaching in a privato 
Bchool In 1858 an opportunity which sho long 
desired olTcrcd itself in tho vncaii^ for a lady 
principal at the Ladies' College, (}hcltcnhnxn| 
which had been founded a few years previously 
aiio wna appointed, and entered on a career 


which lias served lo make the cducnLioii of 
girls what it ia at present. From a school nuth 
rnpidly dwindling nuinbcra under a locnl 
board, she succeeded in mnkiug one of the 
most nnportant girls' school a in England, with 
beautiful and admirably equipped buildings. 
Ill place of the numerous girls' schools which 
devoted their time to the teaching of iiceoin- 
pliahmcntg, she was instiiiincntal in leading tlio 
way to the foundutioii of day schools oirering 
what ia recognized as a complete Acconclary 
education Several limes the Eclucalioiml 
CommiSsSions turned to htibs Bcnlc for guidance 
oil the question of the cducnLion of girls. Her 
aim w'n? to secure foi girls and women an c du- 
cal: ion for life in the \Mdcst tense To a keen 
iiilcllccfc were added a deeply religious s])JnL and 
great teaching nbiiity To her powers ns an 
organizer the large school, Si. Hilda's College 
for the training uf ficcandaTy loaclicra (oj)cncd 
in 1885)^ iSb llilda'a Hall, a residence for women 
atudents ut Oxford, and St llilda's East, a 
settlement m London, bem tcaliniony, for they 
are all the work of her untiring energy But 
her iiilcreats wore nob limited to her Rchool; 
she xvag loady to advise on Iho foundation of 
other girls' schools and to nSSlst hcadiniatre&sca 
of othci schools, ^ She was for a tune President 
of the As.'io elation for I[eQdniibtrcsscs. In 
1898, she was elected corresponding member 
of the N E A, In 1902, the Edinburgh Univer- 
fllty conferred on her the honoiAry degree of 
LL D. Among her works arc A Sludejil^a 
I/isCori/ of and General Ihslori/ (1858): 

a C/tml (1863) reprcsonling lustoncal mntcjiaJ 
ill tabular form; IKorA mid J^htj in (7iWs' 
Sc/iools (1898), and a I/islori/ of the Ladies' 
CoUcffe, hliss Bcalo remained active at school 
up to witbin three weeks of her death on 
Nov 9, 1900. 

Keferences , — 

Journal cj HducalioTit London, 1007, p 20. 

Rukcs, L DoTQihm Bc(\hof Ch^\{2}\hQm (London, 
lOOB) 

BEATING THE BOUNDS.— The origin 
of "Beating the Douiida" of a parish or of cer- 
Ltiin other aicaa ia lost in the mists of prehis- 
tory. AVc know that curious rites including 
the BacriFicc of animals and even human beings 
on tho boundary atones or marks at oiio time 
took place (see Mrs. Green’s Tdidu Life in the 
FiJlee^\^hCel\luTy^ Vol.I,p. 134) From medieval 
times it hns boon and is still the nracticc lor tho 
clergy, the church wardens, and the pnrialnoncrs 
to perambulate the parish on AHcenaionDay or 
the three llogation Days preceding it, It was in 
this procc.'ision that the connection with schools 
arose, forit was the practice until comporativoly 
modern times to take the scliool children on the 
perambulation and beat them (tlie beating 
probably became gradunlly nominal in moro 
recent timeg) at the boundaries of the parish in 
order that such boundaries might be fixed in tho 
children's minds, Tho fact tlmt children in 
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Anglo-Saxon timea were forbidden to bo taught 
by a priest, of nuotboi pnrrab may possibly bo 
nsaociated with this (eec Canons of 960) 

J 13. Q- n^s M. 


the collccbion bocauae the clcvolopmciifc of tho 
mteicata and this eo'irao of rending puiaucd by 
Bhonnmia can be traced from the dates 'which 
aro iriacrlbccl on bia books. 


BEATS — A leaiiUank rifling and falling of 
tonal intenaities wliioh is heard When two 
loncfl of aimdar but not identical rates ol Yibra- 
lion are sounded together Tliua if two toneSj 
one of 200 mid another of 201 vibrations aro 
Bounded togcLlicr, the lesuUant tone will bo 
alternately strong and weak one time per second 
The fitrong pulaatioiii or beat, is pioduced by 
coinciding pliaacs df tho two Sots af VihrAtiona, 
'where ni the weak tone or interval between 
the beats corresponda to the onpositioji in pimac. 
Beats are of considGrable aid in tuning, mcaa- 
nrciucuta of pitch, etc In tlie production 
of eon&onaneo and diaaonanGo they piny n 
moat important r61c. C. B. S. 

BEATUS ttHENANUS, BILD VON RHEI^ 
NAB — A hnnianist of tlio fifteenth contuTv 
Born nt Schlettsbadt in 148fi. he attended tho 
Latin Bcliool there, 'ivhicb had been biought to 
a high standard by Ludwig Drinccnbcrg (r? ii ) 
I'l'om 1503 lo 1507 he studied nb the BniVcrsiLy 
of Paris, and was strongly iiiduenced byLeFftvrc 
(Jacob Faber Stapuleusia), who lectured on 
Aristotle's Woikg He mndo an attempt to 
learn Greek, bub tho lecturer on that language, 
though a Greek, was no tcnohci, In 1008, he 
went to Strnssburg, where he waa cinployerl ns 
a proofreader, Here h(5 came into contact with 
a number of tho moat famous of tho German 
humanists Two years later lie ivns attracted 
to Bnscl by an opportunity of lenpwjiig his 
study of Greek under Canon, one of the most 
famoiia teachers of the day Heio he algo acted 
oa pi oof reader in the printing afllce of Fcobiu 
In 1514 bo met Era a in na, ruul a lifelong friend- 
ship began between tho two. Erasmus speaks 
vciy highly of hifl young friend In an appeal 
to Pope Loo foi support of tho edition of Bt. 
Jerome lie speaks of Doabua Rhcnainia ns "a 
young man ^YhD^e pTofoniui Icarnmg is GCitmkd 
only hy liia oxfiuisite critical taste " In 1515, 
he dcdierLled n cDimnentaiy on pa aim 1 to him. 
Ill 1520 lie left hiu Ictteis to bo edited by 
illicnanus, whom he calls his a?/cr cffo In ad- 
dltion to supervising the publicationa of Eraa- 
inng‘ woika in 1540, llhenanua waa himself ti 
prolific editor and author Among his editions 
of the classics are Plini EpiMae, 1514, Tacitus ^ 
1519, TerluHiatij 1521, Vc/feius PalefculuSf 1622, 
Luyt 1^535, lie also wtoLq a history of Ger- 
many in three books (7i!erif?a Germamcaruin libri 
ires). HhenanuB enjoyed the fiicnclahip of the 
humanists who con to red round Sclilettatadt, 
StTftssburg, and Haflel^ lie died at Strnsabur^, 
in 1517 In connection with Rhcnaniia it la 
interns ting to notice that lua library, which 
ho bequeathed to the Council of lua native town, 
remaina treasured almost intact in the library 
of .ScUloLtstadt, An added inter eat uttBchcq to 


RoferenceB . — 

HoHawitz, a Beahta Bhenttnus, J^iii bi&graphischer 
Ver»Mch SiUuDKBbpricht dar ^ Phi loso plus eli. 
HlHloriaclicii Claago dor ICaiacdiahca AkaclGmio 
dor WflBeiiBchftftGii (Vienna, 4873) 

Knou, G Ams der dcs BcaJus J^ljenatiUa. 

(LGipzig, ISSD ) 

NiCiiOLa, F M. The Episltea of ET^sjnuSi (Loodon, 
1004 .) 

BEAUMONT COLLEGE, HARRODS- 
BTJBG, ItY — A school for girla and young 
ladica, known from 1856 to 1893 aa "Daughtcra 
College.'” Students nrc admitted by certifi- 
cate from creditable inatituiionfl or by exami- 
nation, the requli'emcnfa for the college being 
equivalent to about 4 oi 5 points Primary, 
propavatory, and coUegiato dcpnrtmeuia aro 
maintainedf. Four literary and five musical 
tonraca ate offered, on completion of which de- 
greca arc conferred. 

BEAUVOIR COLLEGE, WILMAR, ARK. - 
A private cocclucEitioniil mBtitution, founded hi 
1903 Primary, prepaiatoiy, and collegiate, 
fine arts and commercial dcparfcmenta arc 
main tamed. Students may cuter tho colloge 
altera years of primary w'ork. The majority 
□f the pupils arc in the prcpamtoiy dcpnrt- 
raeiit. There ore 16 in atm c tors on tho laculty, 

beaver college, beaver, pa — All 

institution for tho cdu cation of young women, 
opoued in 1853 as "Beavci Sominary"; tlio 
majority of the truatcca are of the Alethodi&t 
Epiacopal Church. College preparatory, cob 
lege, and Rue arfca deportmentg arc maiu'tainftdv 
Thoadmis.'^ionrcquireincnta would be equivalent 
to about 12 pQinta CovtlficatcB fion\ approved 
achoola arc also accepted Men are admitted 
only tia special Btudonta Thevo \a a faeully 
of 18 mcnihcra. 

BEC. — Tho Pifco in the eleventh century 
of the most famous abbey and gchool in 
Europe, tliG aoab of tho tonchings of Lniifrana 
and Anselm. Tho ruma may sUU be seen near 
Brionne, in the department of Eure. Bee was 
as reinnrkablo a monument to ISfonmin energy 
in the cGclesmstical and literary apliere aa the 
conquest of England ill that of military, po- 
litical, and adimmstmtivc o/ficicney Greek 
had been almost forgotten in tho west, but 
Anselm waa fnmiUnr witli many of the opinions 
of the Giccka, inquired for Greek writings, and 
used Greek titles for amno of lua works. No 
Greek book, however, la mciitioiaod in au ex- 
tant calaloftiic of the rtionoatiG UhraTy of Bee 
of about 1164. It la probable thnb Bee waa 
one of the few Bcata where law continued to bo 
taught during the Dark Ages, and that Lan- 
frane, for example, lectured m mv. Thcobaldi 
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who became Archbishop of CantcrLuiy, 
known to have puiHUcd hia studies at IJcc, 
niul \va'3 J lib tru mental in promoting bho stud}' of 
Die lloiniui law among In's personal roLinuc of 
clciicb Bee was rathci liberally disposed to- 
w'anl the classical atuclicb, and Efcicnno of 
Iluiieii, who taught at the abbey toward the 
clobo of tho twelfth cenUny, defended fclus po- 
sition IJ3MH1 iippenl to tlicgxample of the Fathora. 
The ivb*iUaaL mcvdtt by Etienuo of QiuuUlmn’a 
Imslitiiies 0 / 0}Qtor]/ for his pupila nt Bee is still 
picscrvcd in the Paris Library aa the Oo(h;G 
Prate imb P H. C. 

Referencea ■ — 

Chrnnicon /trrrcnsia abbnltac ah tpira fitndalionf (ul ^pi 
MOT, 111 Lnnfrftiic, Opnrft, Mignc, (Pnf Lot Yol 
IflO) 

SANPYa fhuhw of Clas3Kf\l Scholarship (Cambnclgp, 
IOO3-IOOS1I) 

BECHER, JOHANN JOACHIM (1025' 
1082), — A German economist, chemist, and 
pedapogical writer Bom m Speyer, the son 
of ft Lutheran past or, ho cmly lost hi 3 father, 
and Btuduid, duefly lu an aulodidactic way, 
tlicology, ^ matheiTintics, medicine, chemistry, 
and politics. Bemg obliged to eupport him- 
self by luLoriiig, he also gavo attcnlion to Iho 
inckhoilg of koaching In IGOO the Elector of 
Alaiuz appointed luin court ph3'siciuii and 
tcnclicr of medicine Subsequently ho entered 
the services of other Gciman jirinces, aiich aa 
liic Electors of the Palatinate and of Bavaria, 
and, in 1666, became a " Councilor of Coin- 
niGice" at the imperial court ab Vicuna, Ho 
traveled extcusiycly m Ilollaud, England, 
and Scotland, and died (1682) ns a poor man in 
London. 

UccliGi IS one of the mosb remark able men of 
the Bovcntccnth century. Always full of idtaa, 
Bclienics, and projoctSj he coinliuied nn cnoy- 
clopcdie knowledRc wnth many-sided practical 
iiitorcstH 111 the histoiy of chcmistiy, ho Htaiida 
as the origLiiator of the first eonsigtcnt, although 
incorrect, theory of ohcinical action, Tho 
processes of burning and of tho calcination of 
motala wcio explained by him on tho tuppo- 
sition that these substancos contained a com- 
bustible element of which they became deprived 
oil ignition These doctrines, fiirtlici devel- 
oped by Stfthl (1660-1734), consUtuted tbo 
famous phlogistic theory, which dominated 
clieraisLiy until toward the close of Lhe eigh- 
teenth century, 

Aa an economist, Beclicr was iinbiicd with 
the ideas of hia age, 3vliich weio represented 
by the policies of Colbert, tho gicnt minis Icr 
of finance of Louis XIV He wns a thorough 
believer in the absolute power of the State, the 
Gneourngement of home indiictry, and the 
improYciiicnfc of commerCD, 

The pioducing classes, farmers, artisnus, 
mcrclianta, he regarded ns the backbone of tho 
State. Like Bacon, ho conoidcrcd the object 
of sciGiice to be tho improvcnicnt of the state 
VOL. I — Z 


of society, Tic himsrlf made a muiiher of 
useful I liven I ions, such ns an inipiovcd u cav- 
ing loom, a km t Ling machine, and others. lie 
also inia glued to have discovered a method of 
eoiniiiuting the huger melcla into gold Among 
the schemes which he conceived was the project 
of a Ccrnian TVeat India coiniianj", for which 
he succeeded m obtaining from the Dutcli 
government a grant of ,3000 square miles of 
kud between the tivcra Oriiioco and Amazon 
In accoi dance with his economic views are 
Ins cclucfttional idca.s, w In eh strike na us oxcecd- 
ingly modern Tlicy arc contained chiefly in 
hia jUef/iodns DnJocTicfi, a short tr call so ivritleii 
in 1667 There we find the first demand for 
spccinl Hchoola for the iirepuralion of manii- 
fuctiircrs and inerclianta Bcehcr wns nho thn 
fust to hepnifttc religious education fiom genorul 
ins true tin 11 and lo put both under the control 
of tho iSlalc Ills uomjdetc idiiii of a holiool 
orjiaiuzoLtiQu makes praMSiou (or an eleuieutury 
school na ft coininoii fouiidalioii, followed by ft 
Latin achonl with ji 3 yonis' course, 11 hcliuol of 
nicchnidc arts, and a " pliilosjopliienl " school 
^vbich Waa to Rive ft more extomled Rcicnbric 
and tccrinicnl tiaining. He also dovclops the 
plan of a theah unt natwac cl arhs, a natural niid 
technologic al miisioiim. 

He wfts interested in female education, ns 
well ns ill the education of neglected cliildrcn 
On the model of workhouses and oipliQii 
nsylums which he had observed m Holland, he 
organized such an instiLulion in Vieinia 111 IC7 1 , 

F, M, 

ReteTencea . — 

EiiDimnO'KnczRKClEWflRi, Johann Joacfiurt Qccher, 
(Jena. ISOO ) 

IIbumann, ALtniiir JJecAer, in Monatshcftc dcr Conic- 
711 1« Ocaelhchdfi, Vol. IX 

BECOR, KARL FERDINAND (177C-IS40). 
— A German philoloRistj the chief rcnrcacnla- 
live of the philosophical school of IniigunRc 
tcncliiiiR Ho ivfts boin in Liscr, Rlimc prov- 
ince, studied foi 2 ycaifl at the priests' Bciiii- 
nary in Ililtleshciin, berame a teacher at the 
age of 10, but later ou (17116) took up tUcfaludy 
of nicdiL'iuc in Gotliiigeii, aiul hognii to pracLice 
in 1B03 In 1814 ho became tbe director of 
several niilitniy hospitals in li''raiikrorfc-on-thr- 
hlnin, mul u\ 1815 be Bottled i\3 n phypickn in 
OlTcnbach, where, 8 years later, he opened a 
email pnvnto school which lie diiectcd unlil liis 
death The instiuclion winch he gave led him 
to resume the linguistic gludics which hnd 
occupied him as a teacher early in hia lifCr He 
first published hia work ou De^tlscha Worlbild- 
Wig (German Word-Foimaiion)^ 1924, wdiich 
was followed by Ins Orpaaisains dcr Spiachc 
(Organism of Language), 1827, Aitsfii?irlicho dent- 
schc GrainmaiiK {Coin-pkic (German Grammar), 
1830-1830, and Dcr deiifsc/ifl St\l (Gcrnian 
1B4S, ns well as by numcrouH textbooks 
and other writings. Although he was at tho 
age of 50 when lie resumed hia linguistic re- 
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floarclicaj liis wort showed great vigor and 
oTiemiiUty. 11 b looked upoit laucUttge as an or- 
gaiiiG product of the human mind, nncl thought 
that ltd lnw 3 caul A eludieil hy dcvlivctWC" 
logical niothocl. Hia eystcni, which was skill- 
fully adapted for bhe purposes of the clGmcnfcnry 
school by Wursfc and IIonkainp> for a timo 
domiiinted tho gramma tical jiiatruction in 
Germany, both with regard to modern and 
classical languagea Ifc common tied itself by 
its clcauicas tmd Its inaiaboncQ on the aclf- 
acLivity of tho pupils, but ifc was opposed, by 
Dicatcisv&g B-mon-g athevs. becaviBe it wna too 
rigid and foimal, and made too great demands 
on the logical powers of the young mind. 
Scientifically, Becker's dcducfcivc mothod of 
language study hna been suporsedetl by the far 
deeper and lUoro fertile indiiotivo method of the 
hiatono school, represented by giich nnmea oa 
Herder, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Boiip, and 
Jnkob Grimm; nevertheless, much of hia work, 
especially on the syntax and style of modern 
High-GcrmnUj la still of very great value to tho 
teacher, 


had QhargG of planning nnd building tho stable 
erected by the boya for the horse they had 
bought to keep fclicir grounds foi sports ii\ 
ordeY. ^ A.M. 

Sgq Adbotsiiolm^i ; Boauding Schoolb ; 
Bedibchb LANDEnxiEii'UNGBiiEUiu; L'Ecdlr 
DBS RociiEa ; New Scnoon- 

Hfiforencesj — 

Haulby, J, H. 15^dalfta ScUqoIi £lcni* iSc/i. Tr„ Yol. V, 
p 267 

The pDssibilUy of Cocduealion m Enghah Proparatory 
and Other SQOondnry fJclioolfl. (In Great Dritnin, 
special HevortB on JSducalion, Vol, VI, pji 500^516 ) 
Ucdnlo^ (?hrti)uclB, (A W. ChililB, High SI , Peters, 
field.) 

BcdaUi Record, (Anonal PiibliaUed fit Dcdalea, Pel era- 
field, Hnntfi, EnglAnd ) 

Bedak^ School, Outline of Jdiib aud Sj/stems (Unb 
vcraiby Press, Cambridge.) 

HoDBOhr, P, Ed Brood litnes ui ScicUce Teadiiwo 
(ClmBto phera, bondoii), espccinhy ebaptara by 
Dadloy, Gnrstang, Hodson, and Unwin 
JA.CSK.^UN| W. S Notes on Foreign Scliaola Ed Pci,, 
Vol JCXI. n. 2. Vol XXII, p. 60 
MaunV, F. a. a Sitnplo Life, A'mricri?flr/eti Jl/fijja- 
2 ine, Vol XIV, D 3B7 

MEnBniin, QEunoE, Lord OrjfloJit and hia Anwnid 
(CoediicnlionDi BoatilinB Bchool) 


ReferanceBl — 

HiiTiMSDdiiFEni Bechcr dcr QraminaiiKer, (Frankrurl, 
1854.) 

ScuBaHn, W. ArticlD m A)?i?erjiBinslPciiMchflJ)iOflmpMe. 

BECKINGTON, IHOS — SooEton, 

BBDALE5< — A private experimental board- 
ing school of the “ new school “ {q.v ) type, 
founded in 1802 by Mr, Dadley; now locntca 
ncox ■petct^fieLcU Hanta. lutcrcst to U\q 
general atuclcnt of odu cation cenLcra in tho ex- 
penmentm coeducation, which la by no means 
considered an experiment by tho school itself. 
About n third of the 150 sti] dents nre girls. 
The goueral rule seems to be to bring tho two 
fiG\ea together m schooling and otlior relations 
where tbisBcems to prove nn advantage to both, 
but also to provido opportunity for separate 
activities wlicn such are needed There is a 
defimto inclusion of household and farm activ- 
ities ftiuoag tho eclucationai menuR, and the 
courses in biology, cheniig try, and physics tako 
account of these u\fc crests The modern move- 
nionfc ill mnthcmalics seen at ita best in Eng- 
land has bad iti influence, mid, m place of the 
material still eo commonly found in Ainoricnn 
schools during early adolescence, stmlcnta are 
broil glib naturally and profitably into higher 
inalhoinntics by lA or 1.5 and oven earlier. 
Tliqge larger incluaions arc suggestive of tho 
wido range of nctivitica. Each Btudent has a 
course well within his poweis, but has the ad- 
vantages of (J) a choieo of subjects not usually 
counted t>a a’^soemtcaiii the ordumry curnculnm, 
and (2) nsso elation with other students working 
\ u 0 thrr 1 inca b ey on i\ hia own. T hua ii a to (but 
preparing for nrciiUccturc wna nt 17 doing 
superior work in the excavation of nonr-by 
Roman Villas nnd baths under the direction of 
the head of tho clasaica depnrlincnt, and nlao 


■fiEtlE (BAEDA),— The famous Bedo, known 
from tho ninth century onward ns tho Venerable, 
wna nlmoab beyond doubt born in the year G73, 
and almost as certainly died on the 26 tli of Mny^ 
735, though Mayor and Liimby give some 
grounds for thinking that it may have been afl 
late aa May 0, 742 lie wna born on the land 
belonging fco the twin monastery of Wcnrinouth 
and Jarrow, founded in 074, with Janow added 
u\ 681 or 682 . At tUa age oC 7 l\e waa aeut to the 
Monnatoiy of 'Wenrmoufch, to be brought up in 
rcbgion under the famona Abbot Benedict 
Biacop (? t?.). In 081 he passed fco Jflrrow with 
its new Abbot Ceolfiid, fcHow-iaborcr of 
Biscop, and at Jarrow his whole life of spiritual 
nnd intcllectunl activity was spent. At ID 
he became deacon, and in 702 he was ordained 
priest by John, Bishop of Hcxhani. Bcdc'a 
life na a student wna spent in the most favor- 
ablo surroundings timt that age and conn try 
oderetl Biacop iu addition to pietuica, fur- 
niture, and relics, brought to the monastery in 
ibc course of his fivewisitato Bcimc. avast stoic 
of hooka. (Sco Dedc'a 7-ifae Abhaktm.) He 
also bi ought books from Vicnnc, and on a sixth 
visit to the Continent he devoted himself to 
the collection of books, including classical works 
(Saiidys, IIiHory of Classical i^cholarslnp^ Vol I, 
p, 468. 2(1 ed ) D(?do was in the hcai t of culture, 
and Alcuin tcllg us of hia diligence as a student 
IIo beenme an excellent ficholai, With some 
knowledge, at auy cate, of Gicck and possibly of 
Hebrew, nnd showed skill ni Latin veiec. He 
frequently quotes CicDTo, YItrH, nnd Horace 
nnd, " doubUcss at second band/' Liiciliua and 
Yftiro He was iainiliar with Jerome's editiOTi 
of Eusebius, with Augustine nnd Isidore. Ilia 
training at Jairow made him not only a scholar, 
but a historian of the first rank Ho iiaca hia 
material with skill and judgment, and is an 
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(lulhoiity of tho most reliable diameter llii history of cdiioatioa aud culture must buIKcq. 
long, hnppy, und nrduoub life of toiichmg and He LclH ua (IV and V) IhuL Tlicodorc and 
WTitiiig at Jarroiv was apparently only biakm by Adrijin after 0(1 U giilhrrecl "a croud of disciples " 

two shoit ohq to hia former pupil, Egbcit, and taught Ihmi not only Iluly Scnplurca but 
Archbishop of York, and founder of Uic fainoUH alao the ineliicul art. astreiiomy, and ccdc- 
Scliool of York, which through ita most cIls- smahcal aiithmrlic *' A testiinony wheicof is, 
linguished disciplo Alcuin (qv) gave life to tho that thcic aic fcLill living at Lhia day somo of 
ciilturo of tho Middle Ages, and anothei to then acholnrs, who arc an ^icll versed lu llie 
Lindisfarjio for the purpose of gntheniig mate- Greek and Latin ton^ueg as m their own, in 
rial for the life of Cutbhcpth Hia literary which tlicyivore born." men aucli na Tobias, la t- 
activity lasted from the age of 30 till hia death, wine, and jVlbinua 'The tradition of Grrek," 
On ivis dcMitUbcd ho wna engaged in tho trnns- aaya Dr .Saudya, " dcfsc ended to the early days 
lation into Anglo-Savon of the Gospel of St of Odo (875-901), Archhi.shop of Canterhury " 
and one of the most striking passages m Aa pint of tl»c cbuirh service it lasted slill 
English litcrnLiiro is the fainons letter of fiodo’s longer. Bede tells ns also flomcUuiig of the 
disciple and pupil Cutliberth to Cuthwine dO'- collection and oirciilatioii of books in Ins lima 
scribing the scene But he also wrote much and of the alosic rdiicational touch kopL with 
on particular books of the Old Teatninent niicl Romo, This ccclcbinwlical history is a iicccs- 
of the New TcFitaincnt, tho Uvea of various anry volume Lo tlie student of the Instory of 
aamts; the Liuca «/ f/i 0 ADbofs (Bonadict, ciKication in Europe J, E. Q. be M 

Coolfnd, and Ilimctberht) of Jarrow, A Jl/nf7/y;- 

ology, and hia immortal Histotia Ecclesinftlica BEECHER, CATHERINE ELIZABETH 
ffenh'.s A»j 72 oriz»i( 731 ), infivebooky Not did (1800-1878) — Bauglilor of Lyman Beadier, 
restlcsd pen ceaae witJi these labors lie was nnd a pioneer in the movement foi the Jiighar 
at hcnifc a teacher, and from him sprang in a education of women in the United Slates, is as 
direct line biic later acholarslup of X'rnncc and boin at East Jlainptnn, Long lalaiulj Sept 0 , 
England He made his own textbooks; ho 1800. She was educated under nrivato lii- 
wrote Iw adtUUon to the work ou mater , a Book tore and at tho LUchheld Atadomy, Her 
of Hymns in vaiying meterfj, a Book of IS pi- knowledge of duineslic ffcicncc and its cduca- 
ffraiiis m heroic or elegiac verse, woika On the tional value Waa due lo the fact that she was 
Hahire of Things and y the Tunes and an ole- "the eldest of 13 cliddicn, nil but L\vo trained 
mentari' textbook of Urthoffrapky arranged in to niaturiLy, and most of them in a good 
nlpliabetical order Ilia is, and always will dcErcc under my enre through infancy and 
remain, one of tho grentoat names in the history childhood," as she tells in her rcmiiiiHcciicps 
of English culture. IBs Ecchsiashcal Jlistorf/ She began teacIiinEat 20, nnd soon worked out 
of the E'i\gh&h has eoTiaidcTB.hlc impertnucB to and pubhahcil an antUmctic for bcgimicra Ti\ 
the student of tho history of education A largo 1828 she founded the Hartford Female Semi- 
part of the knowledge of the Justoiy of odlica- nory, which for many ycaia was the leading 
tion in England before tho eighth century la institution in America lor the higher cducaUoii 
obtained from this work. Aa iiiatancea may of women, and the prototype of many aiinilnr 
be incnlioncd the following significant iiulica- institutions of a later date Mrs 'VVilliam C 
tiona of the stake of cducnkion in caily England. Woodbridgc Mid lici’ eiaLer Harriet, nftcrwaida 
In I{ III. 3, Dede gives an account of Mrs Calvin E Stowe, wcic asaocicito tcacliera 
Aduan's echool fouuilcd m 635 on LmdUfavno m the llarUoid ScHnnary.^ At a later dat^i bhe 
for Engliski children na well na their elders, organized n aimilnr Bciiiinnry at CiiicimnUi. 
which allows the coinbincd infliicncGS from For nmny years she traveled through fclic Sou Lli 
Ireland, Cfaiil, and Kent beforo the arrival of nnd WcJt lecturing upon edu cation al Hubjecls 
Augustine. Those influencea wero exercise il nnd s Li mill a ting interest In the higher cclui'n- 
liy the Irish acholnr Fursa, and the ICcntish lion of her se\. Becauso of her wuje ncqiiaint- 
Bidiop Fch-x, who assisted Sigbcrt, King of nnee with tlic cduralioiud con di lion a of tlio 
East Anglia, in founding n scIiodI for boys, coiuiliy she was called upon to supply many 
whicli stood in almost direct relation to the teaelifti's for the Rclioola of the tVest; and at one 
Roman Ini])crial Education refened to in time she contemplated the orgauimiLion of a 
Cxiatiiin'a Edict of 370 In llook IV, 8 , there college for the training of loachcrfl at Cinein- 
i.s a icfcroiice, the only one on the subject nnti Her books on domestic BCicnce ’were the 
before tho canon of tho Council of Clovo.shoo liiat of their kind puhliahed in America In 
(qv)^ to tlic education of young boys in nun- 1852 she organized the Woman's Education 
nciica, a practice which continued for many Association, " to aid in secuiing to women a 
yeaia (see papers on the Mediovaf Education of Hbcrnl cducntlon, Jionnrabie position, and rc^ 
Women in England, Journal of Fdiicotion, muncrative cniplQyiuen.t iu their appropriate 
Juno, 1900, supplement) The importance of professions by means of ciulowcd institutiona 
Ireland as a University for England and ns the on the collcgo plan of oTgaiiizalion ; these 
braining college of Europe about bbo middle of institutioiiB to include all that is gnmeu by 
the seventh century is noticed by Bede. One normal achools and also to tram women to be 
other reference to Dedo'a infonnalion on the hcnifclifiil, inLclligentj nnd successful wivca, 
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mothGia, ttud liouJickcopora " Tho chief prob- 
lem in the education of women, na Miaa Beecher 
wf itj waa Cor the education of the iiccda of the 
Jmiidy, lienee the Inige einphnaia winch she 
placed nil the sturl;y of clomoatic scion co She 
was active in the AVestorn Literal y InstifcuLo 
and the Ameneaii Association for the Atlrnncc- 
ment of Education ((/ v.), iiiitl was piobably tho 
first woman who naitielpnted in the piocced- 
ings of nalioiinl crLucational associations. She 
coiitributcd largely to the best educational 
litcratiii'Q of hci* day Among her books, 
besides textbook “1 on arithmetic and mental 
philosophy, fire SiiggesUons on Education (li'32), 
The Moral Instnictor (1838), Physiologi/ aiid 
C(]Mhe}iicS (185G), Religious Training oj Chil- 
dreii (186'1), and iKoman's Piofession ns Mother 
and Educaloi (1871) Shft died at Eltnufij 
N y., on May 12, 1878. W S. JVI. 

Reference: — 

IlKECimiij C E nomiijiaceiicea in Dn.niiiTd'B American 

Journal a/ EfluKOiioji, 2b, pp D5-D0 

BEECHER, EDWARD (18(13-1895) . — Sou 
of Lyman Beecher and brother of Catherine E,; 
educntetl at Yale Gollege and tho Andover 
Theological Sciniriary, for several yoaia ho 
was tutor at Yale, and for l4 years picsidcnt of 
Illinois College (1830-1844), subsequently ho 
was profeador in fcho Chicngo Theological Semi- 
nary. w. a M. 

BEECHER, LYMAN (1776-1363) — Edu- 
oatorj gratlunLcd from Ynlo CoHcgo in 1797: 
he was aetive lu the improvemeTit of the vuval 
schools of Connecticut; was one of the foiindois 
of the Conned biciit Education Society, nnd 
for 20 years lie wnia president of the Lane 
Theological Seminar}; (1832-1852). Eour of 
Ills children — Catherine E,, Edward, Harriet, 
and Thomas 1C , — -were also identified with the 
educational w'ork of their day. W. S. M 

BEECHER, THOMAS KINNICUT (1824- 
1000). — Schuolmfin, eon of Lyman Btcclicr, 
was grndnaifcl from Illinois College in 1845j 
engaged \n secondary school work m Connec- 
ticut and ronnsylvuTiia for a number of ycaraj 
and coiitrihutcd numerous articloa to the edvica- 
lionnl jourimifl W- S. M, 


classes in society wore influenced by these same 
customg The merchant led a migratoiy life 
m pursuit of hia business, the ciartsiiian in llm 
completion of hig innstcry of his tinde ns n 
journey man, the kniglit went in con.stftnt |mi- 
giiit of advcntiiie, cam, or waifaic; the pilgimi 
jiad tlicbU’SSing of tlic Church, tlic monk pft<J&,od 
contiiuiously to and fro on ofTicial jounicya or 
pGimacca, btudent'^ wcic drawn to the cciUcvs 
of learning from iiiorit lejiioto quni tci*, and went 
from school to fcchool in cpicst of iGaining, of a 
more renowned tench or, of srholaiships or 
bursaries, of a pation oi n more geiicroiia 
comniiuiity. of oi* C)f love of 

travel oi llic knowledge to be gamed by it 
The wandenne pncfit w ns tht foraumicr of the 
wan doling nnd begging scholar As early as 
tlio fifth eontuvy, sywod^j and bishops atiDinpltii 
to control the evil of the iiuiiibor of u unit ached 
iirwats who Iwcd by begging, The coming of the 
ninrs in the hvolftli and tliiiteontli cciitiinea 
gave great encowvagemcnt to these eubUnus. 
chpccially anionB stiidciits, who in general 
shared the favoi'fi of Chuichmcu, 

In tho iTiGclicval uniyorailics all cl os sea were 
rcprcsoiilcd, but a large propoilion of the stu- 
dents Were very no or In fsomc umvci allies a 
special Jiall oi cformitoiy (tlic domus paiq>- 
cram) l' ) was piovidcd for them At the 
Oxfoid lialls a special table was iifuially pio- 
vidcd for theiTi, as tlicy must liisb wait upon the 
etudcnls at the other tables flticot r)cggiii|> 
WHS permitted at Oxford by license of the 
Chancellor. Frequently umvcisJty oi college 
statutea provide icgulatiana tor tliia cuhtom^ 
Such a life came to be adopted by in ary 
through prclcrcnee, and was often pcraistcd in 



BEGGING STUDENTS ^During several 
of the latter centuries of the Middle Arcs it wafl 
lierrr’Siiblc anti even ciihtoninry foi studciU^ 
of all grade's to support themselves by bogging, or 
nb least upon tho gifts of food or money given 
by the people freely or upon solicitation Tlio 
pnnctloii of the Chuich given to iiicndicniicy, as 
well Q*? its constant approval of gcnciosity na 
the chief Christian viilue, bad nuich to do with 
the widespread adoption of this method of life by 
the student. Tho custom of begging was closely 
connected with the migratory customs of tho 
students, ngain Btiinulated, if nob sanctioned, by 
the cvainplca act by the Church. Indeed, all 


Begging Studentfl of llin Mitltlle Ages. 

for years A sec rot society known ns Col ini da 
(qw.) xvaa developed. The general chaiacter 
of the life of the wmndenng student la discussed 
under these titles 

Tho begging customs were carried dow i) into 
the lower schools ns these came to be elevrioped 
under cliuteli oi* town oi' latei Renaissance in- 
fill cncca. Here tlie older boys, ba cell an la (gv.)^ 
adopted little boys, shoolcra (rio.), ns ajiprcn- 
ticos, — apprentices not only to learning^ but 
to bogging to the IVandcrfuff/, and oftm to vice. 
The number, importunities, and uiili cciiBcd 
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con cl lie fc of these students led to the attempt to 
regulate them city ordinance in the lulcr 
iiicciieval ccntuiics Schools were permitted 
to soniJ out atuclGiits or solicitors only iit certain 
hours, in a limited inimbcr, and within reatTictod 
districts — iitaii ally the iiniish TheilluatriitiQii 
given IS that of the Nuremlierger students of the 
sixteenth century each cai'iynig n huge basket 
identified by Iho pictuic of the patron aaiiit of 
tlic bcUool. 

The dcvclopnlont of state aystoins of Schools 
111 the Geimanio countiica, wlicie Ihc'ic ciintonis 
were most prevalent, tended to ehiniiiate this 
custom, though aurvivulu of it in the singing of 
pupils fiom door to door on given feast or holb 
(lays yet pcrhjfat 

•See liAC'C HANTS, GOLIAnDS, AVANDEuma 
STUDHNTd 

Rclorencofi’ — 

I]iJT7n\cii Erl. by Bpckor, D I Chronica einea f(yhfen- 
din Ofkr ir<i;idertirL/i/ciH dca /ohannea 

linUhadi, (IluK(-'iialn>r(i, IHOU ) 

MoNnon, Paul Thomas riaikr and tho Kdvcatioml 
licnmasance of tho Sxxiccnth Ceniuru (Now York, 
lUOl.J 

PijATTEH, Tiioa Aulohiooraphu, (Tr in Monroe. 
ahoie ) 

Symonos irine, TT'onrtn. o;id >Sofii7 (Porllaml, Me,, 
ISOO ) 

IlvHHDVLL, L^mrer allies of Ewropa in ihc Middle Ages, 
Vol. II. I’t. 2, eh \\v, (Oxforrl, 1KU5) 
liniLim, E Dcr Lchrer in tier (huhehen Vergmgen- 
hext (Leipzig, 1001.) 

BEGIKNI'NG READING, — A term applictl 
to the gioup of special methods employed m 
teaching begiiinors to road, duringthc first school 
year. Sometimes spoken of ns "fust yeai 
reading" or "basal reading," See HiiIADino, 
Teach iNa Beginners H 9 

BEHAVIOR. — In its broadeat Bonse the 
term js applied to all forius of animal activity 
There is a tendency, however, to rcatnob the 
term to complex organisied forms of reaction 
Thus we speak of the behavior of an animal in 
St Hiking its prey oi ex U’i eating iLhclf from a 
tiap The importance of the reactive aide 
of nevvuuii processes has been Teitornlcd in nil 
rL'CciiLdihCiiSMoiiFior hohavior, Profohsoi James 
goes HO fnr as to define education as a |)ioccsa 
of training behavior. C II. J. 

Sec Ugaction. 

Heferenceai — 

J<vMFS, W TalU fo Teachers (Nm York, I80D ) 
JnuD, C. II GencUe Phuchologu for Teachers (Now 

York, luoa ) 

BELFAST, UNIVERSITY OF. — Ebtah- 
liilied in 1S40 aa Queen'a College, a con- 
stituent body of the Queen's University, 
which m 1879 became the Royal University 
of Ireland, witb^ power to grant degicca 
to aUiclonta not educated at any college 
Queen's College, Belfast, was the most success- 
ful of tliG three coUcRcs But an agiLnUon Avns 
for a long lime PoiiLiiuicd for tlio c.sliihlHh- 
ment of local umversitics in Ireland, reaulLing 


in tho Irish Universities Act of 1908, by which 
Queen'a College^ Belfast, was converted into tjic 
Belfast University Faculties of aria, sciences, 
medicine, and law arc iniiiiitaiiicd In 1907-1908 
there was an cnrollincnl of tOOatudcnls, of whom 
the majority were m the medical Bchool See 
Ireland, Education in 

■RoferBQCfiH: — 

IlALbOijn, O The Educnhonal Sgslema of Great Bril-' 
ninand Iretantf (Ldndon, lUOl ) 

Jo urn nf of litiucaliow (London, PJOS titid 1009.) 

BELGIUM, EDUCATION IN. — Political 
Organization of the Kingdom, — A coj\slilu- 
lioual momrchif — Area, 11,373 square miles; 
popiilaLioii (census of iOOO), 0,093,548, esli- 
inatcd 1907, 7,331,700 The exoculivc and 
legislative powers vested in liercdilaiy King, 
Senate, nnd Chainhcr of IleprejaCiiLarives, 

The divisions of tho kingdom for local gov- 
ernment arc provincca (9) iiiul cominuiica 
(2020, census of 1900), hoLli of which enjoy 
a large measure of autonomy. The nlTairs of 
tho former ar« ndmimstercd by a gox^ernor 
aijpointed by the King, a provincial coiiiieil 
(elected), and a pemianenb deputation conMht- 
iiig of the governor and six members of the 
council chosen by that body 
Three distinct aiitlioiitics participate also 
in the administration of Ihc coininiinc, an 
elected council, a biirgomnsfcci appointed by 
the King from the memhera of tne council, 
and a body of aldermen {colltgc ichrvuml), 
consisting of Ihc biirgomaalor and from two 
to five mcmbcis of tlie council chosen by that 
body. The council, which represents the people 
directly, is the principal source of auLlionty 
in communal alTaii'S (law ro^^ulalirig provin- 
cial and communal orgnnizalioni March 30, 
183G, and modifying laws, 1838, 1S42, 1848, 
IfiOO, and 1865) 

In threo provinces lying along tho border 
of Franco, — r.c., Iluinnult, Luxembourg, and 
Namur, — and also in Li^ge, a cciiLrnl piovnice, 
French or Wnlloon is the prevailing language 
In Autwcip, Brabant, East ami West Flanders, 
and Limhourg, the IHemiah or Dutch language 
prevails. 

Belgium is preeminently n Catholic country. 
Protestants and Anglicans number only ah out 
27,900 and Jews 13,200 The census of 1000 
gives 37,905 (moil 6237, women 31,608) mcin- 
bei9 of icUgmus orders Aa regards language, 
the census of 1900 shows that 42 per cent of the 
population spoke Flemish only and 38.2 per 
cent French only 

Underlying Principles of the System, — 
The history of Belgium as an iiiilepcndpiit 
kingdom dates from 1S30, and by the conatiUi- 
hon proinnlgnlDd die [ollowmg year "liberty 
of tcacliiiiR " was adopted as a finidfi mental 
principle of education in tlic new kingdom 
" In‘5triic(ioii,*' says Article 17 of the consti- 
tution, "Rlinll be free, all prohibitory mcnsurci 
are forbidden, the Huppression of abuses is 
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rrgulated solely by law. Public inatniction Minister of Scienco and Arfc. The chief cdu- 
given at the cost of the State is cq^unlly mtionni ofTicmls under the miiiiater are 
regulated by law." , two gcncial directora, one for primmy insLruc- 

Tiiia imp mtiftl provision sufficed for the time tion, the other for secondary and auperior. 
to prevent conflict beUveen the two opposite A corps ol inspectora la attnehed to iho 
forces that Hought to diioct the educational central administration comprising, for second- 
udetcHU of the country. Through all chaugca nry niatmction (e7^se^g)le^Ufini inoyeii), one gen- 
of cinpii’pj the people of this Idiigdom had been oral inspector and two ordinary inapectors, 
loyal to the CJiurch of Home, mid submitted, one for the Immanitica, the other for mnllic- 
as a lulo, to clerical control of cdiiojition mattes nnd the sciences; and foi primary m- 
Dub from Ji very early period, individual Btriiction, one or moro principal inspectors in 
cDinmnnea hud ciaimeA nm\ tccwTcd the Tight each of the nmo ptovincea oi the Wgdoin, 

to independent action in this matter. Tima under whom arc subordinate cantonal inspec- 

iii 1102 the oiti{?cns of Ghent secured the anne- tors The delibcrativo councils (con^ei^f? de 

tion of tlicir count for full liberty m the mutter perfectioiinemint), one for each of the three 

of ms traction, and about the same time a dcpai tmciita of tho system, arc formed by 

similar privilege was obtained by Vprea, appoiubmcnfc fiom the official and piofcsaionnl 

In 1320, the request of the citizens of Brussels bodies They delibcraic upon scholastic affairs 
for move Bchoola having been refuacd by tho submitted to them by the niinUtov, but have 
ecclosiaaticnl aubliorities, iho citizens proceeded not the judicial functions of the French councils, 
without thoir authorization to open schools The minister has little direct authority over 
and appoint teachers In 1*12(5 the magisLrnlo schools, but he exercises great mflucnce through 
of Brusqela opposed tho establishment of a the control of iho government appioprmtioiis 

univcraity m the city, Bmcci the etndoiita would for education, the regulation of pTOgrams, 

not be aubjeeb to the civil authority, and the and tho appointing power which he possesses, 
umvetaiby waa thercCovc opeued at Louvain, Under present coiiditiona this iiifluencc is 

The effects of this freedom were seen in the naturally used to ati’ciigthcn the clciical control 

diffused intelligence and love of learning on tho of education 

pait of the eilizcns of the chief towns, and even Department of Primary Education,— 
of tlm villttgcq, <13 testified by many author! ties Lcgislatwe Miasum. — Tho principle of com- 
The wiiUnga of Yoltauo nnd Housbcau were munal rndt^pciulenco ia fiimly oatnblishcd 

published at Biiisscla m 177*1 and freely cir- in achool aclniiiiiatration; but on nccount of 

ciliated 1(1 Dolgiuin, and the i/wnniaf Ency- the influence of the Catholic clergy in local 

clopkhque, founded at Li5go in 1756 and |)ub- affairs and the spiiit of ecclesiastical sub* 

lialicd at Brussels in 1750, had made iheso cities oiduiaLion, tho Church \\fx3 ecbiml coiUrol 

centers for the discussion and diffusion of tho of primary schools in the nmjonby of the com- 

idens of tho French Encyclopedists (q>v) By miines. Against this powerful monopoly, the 

tile peace of Lundvillc, 1801, Uic province Liberals wage inccasaut warfare. The pio- 

w as included within the iiiniLs of Fiance, and, longed and bitter contest between the Ivo 

after the fall of Napoleon, it was united with parlies hn.s been ninilfcd by a siicccsMoii of 

tbc Northcin NeLlicilands. Although this laws winch have enlarged or restrained clciical 

union was hateful to tho soulhoin province, control of the schools, according to the purposes 

it incTDiiacd theTcin tho spint of communal of the party in power. 

iiidupcndenco, and fainilinuxed the leaders, also, Broadly BpoaKiiig, the Clerical paity advo* 
with the wQi’kiiiga of the adinirablo education catea a high dcErcc of communal independence 
law of tlio northern pi ovinco, pnssed a few yenra in respect to the classes of schooia that shull 
before the Union (1800) By the previoiia be recognized, and their lulniinislrnLioii niul 

union niUi Frjuice, Belgium had been brought conduct, This policy shaped the law ol 1843, 

within the operations of Napoleon s Uiiiveisity, tlie first law pDilaiiiiiig to primary education 
aiul was Llius smppUed with the inachuicry of m BclRnun, niul tbc lav, a of 18B4 s\nd 1895, by 
an educalioiial system which was modified jii which tlic system of priinaiy education is nb 
iinpurtant pai ticiihira fiom the relation with picbont icgulnted, the Libcinls, on the con- 

1 loll and All these turrc'nt.i of influence and trary, arc earno.'jt advocates of a syalom of 

anlhouty mot in tlie newly foiinod kingdom, freo secular schools under state supervision; 
and have plftycd thuv part in the deyoinpmcnfc the nbohlioii uf ecclcsinBticnl hispEOtion of 
of the prc^uiiL .sysLom of education. Many of schools; and the rostriclion of llie tcnclnng 
llic admiinalnilive feature? of the ayslcm, aa service to natuc Belgians liained lu state 
ill the case of the French system, are deiived normal schools or posses'-ed of slate diplomas, 
fiom the Impeiial Univei'Mtv. In Belgium, 'I'hese were Llin pnucijde.s embodied in tbo law 
liowevei, iheui i"! Iho form williout tbc .sphiL of of ISVfl The law of September 20, 1881, 
I'lMilralizatiOJK i one wed the main pioVHions of Iho law ol 

Present Admluiatrative OtganlxaUnn — Thr^ 1843 UeUgmus matniction wfts, bo\vcYCT, 
Minister of tlm Interior n ns formerly charged left optional with the cominunea; but Llie teach- 
with the Intel ests of puhlie mslnirlion, lint ing service wa-i again thrown open to nnliirab 
thciao iiftvc been rceeullv liiiiiHrerred to llie i/ed forcigiicra, thus giving laigo opportuniLy 
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for the fimployiTiciiL of me m bora of the reliRiniia 
ordpTs, iri'oapccl-ivc of iintionaliby. The oflleial 
proRiTfim of piimriry studies, though much 
abridged from that vecoguized by the Iutv of 
1S70, waa not iccluccd to the incnRcr hniila 
of tlie cailicr law Finally a law of 181)5 made 
religious in'^trucLioii ouco more obligatoiy lb 
was oiclcicd tlinb the clergy shoiilcl have free 
acGQE 3 to Lho primary schools and to the normal 
sclioolfl, to give, or to supervise, the religious 
lessons, arrangements being inmlc foi the Avith- 
drnwftl of dissenting cliildron. The provision 
of the oorlior law with respect to the adoption 
of parochial schools wa'S coatiiuicd, and a third, 
class of schools was recognized, namely, piivalo 
schools not giving religious ingtnictioa, and 
not subject to communal iiiapccLion If siicii 
aolioola meet the government ^cc^^lTcmenLa, 
they may share in the state appropriations 
The principle of state obligation for the turn- 
ing of tcachcia upon Avhich the Liberals had 
insisted was discarded by tlio law of 1S8'L 
which authorized tho State, provincoSj ana 
communes to chtablisli noriyial schools in. such 
iiuinbcis as circinngtaiiccs might require, and 
jiiovidcd that private normal schools mighb 
receive grunts fiom the public treasury upon lho 
condition of submitting to ofHcial inspection 
This oxtreinc measuro wag opposed, not aiono 
by the Liberals, but by inodcrale Catholics, 
also, nn Llie gioiind that it violated the rcligioua 
neutrality of the State and the rights of con- 
science, guaiantced by the coiibtiiution Fur- 
thermore, lb was urged Limb the powers coii- 
ferred upon thn cleigy by the law infringed 
upon the rights reserved to the comniuuca 
by law of Alarch 30, 1836, which nntedatca all 
school legislation in Belgium This Iqav ex- 
pressly declares that tho colUge des howqe- 
mesire ct ^chenins (mayor and aldermen) in 
each commimo all all ''administer,^ duect, and 
supervise nil commiiiml instiLutionFs " Tho 
influences in favor of the law were, however, 
too Btrong to bo overcome, and its passage, for 
the time being, Ims triinsfcncrl the stnigglo 
for the cGiUrnl of gchaola Lo the communes in 
winch the Liberals nre powerful 
The passage of the Ijibcral law of 1879 was 
followed within two years by the opening of 
private eleiical schools in 1936 comimmcs and 
tlic withdrawal of 1500 teachers from the public 
schools to I alee positions in the new schools; 
the law of 1884 was followedby tho suppression 
of about 800 public schools, the reduction of 
the teaching force in others, the diniiniUion of 
many sahincs, niid the apnous crippling of the 
public normal schools The dnngei of sucli rc- 
taliatorv Tueasures under a change of political 
parLica has been soincwhab Icaacncd by a cIiuisq 
111 the laiYof IlSQo, providing that no communal 
school or tone 111 ng position shall he suppressed 
without nullionzalion from tho central au- 
thority, and, further, that no teacher’s gnlftry 
shall be reduced during hia tcim nf office in any 
one column no. 


Supervision, Central and Local — The central 
government simply main tains inspection, of 
primary schools with rcforenco lo tho condi- 
tiana required for obtaining the aTinun) appro- 
priation, namely, Bufficient accoinmodation, 
approved buildings, and the maintenancG of 
the obligatory program 

III eacli^ commune of the kingdom there is 
an education bonrd composed of incmliers of 
the communal council, the burgomaster, and 
aldcnncii (rc/ieiuna) The board establish os 
public schools, appoint H teachers, determines 
their salaries subject to tlie legal rcquircmciib 
as to the minimum, and practically controls 
the schools. 

The comimmc has its local ju&pcctorii, and 
n committee on school nttendanco whose duty 
it 18 to aaccrlnin how many children between 
tho ngca of 0 and 14 reside within the district, 
and to lake niensurca for securing their altciid- 
auce, There ia no compulsory jiroviflioii in 
the school law. 

Tlie governing bodies of tlie icoJes adoptees 
arc generally folmcd on the nomination of the 
chief clergy of the diocese and influciUial 
Catholic laymen. These echoola picscrve their 
religious character, niul norfect freedom re- 
spcotiug the choice of booKs and incthods and 
the appointment of Iciichcrs, subjccL only lo 
tho conditions of the law of 1881 and IBOC, and 
to the assent of tlie commune, which may at 
any time ceaac to recognize the adopted school 
for aatisfactory icnsoin A special class of 
local inajiectora is appointed liy the ccdcaias- 
tioul aiithoulics to sup or vise the religious lu- 
Bti'uctioii These inspectors arc required Lo 
join the other officinla niid tench era in tho qiiai- 
tcily rDuiiions for mtcrohangc of experience 
and tho disciiaaion of methods and principles 
of education. 

Ohhgato}i/ Studies — In atldilion to re- 
ligious and moral instruction, the program 
of obligatoiy studies for primal y schools 
includes the folloiviiig subjects, rending, writ- 
ing, elements of niillimetic, tlie legal system 
of wcighla and measures, the clcnieiils of the 
French language, of the Flemish or the 
German, according to local rcnuircmcnts, 
gcogiaphy, liHtory of Belgium, (‘Icmcnta of 
drawing, aingiue, and gyinnnsLipa, ncndlowork 
for girla, niicl for boys, in tlie rural districts, 
elements of agiiculiuro. The number of schools 
omitting any of the above is repuitcd each year, 
Aiid tho statislicg indicate a steady increase in 
the number giving the full course A fair 
proportion of piimaiy schools offer in addition 
one or more optioral branches. These are 
designated ns facboola with developed pro- 
grams (fcofes pnwraiifs d jjroprawujic dh'elopp^), 
The nmliition of pupils ia alimulalcd by the 
annual public cxannimlions (conconr^) of the 
higher classes of primary schools, in which 
both communal and subsidized prinini'y acboola 
inii.st participate Tlie ciithusinsm of tear hers 
is also excited by the liopc of the dccoinLiona 
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oonfcircd by tbc government for apccial merit* 
Tiicflc awarcla nre the civic crosa, first mid second 
class, and oivic medal, first tind Second clnaa 

f ert-Boofes, — The communal couticvla gen- 
erally select the text-books to be used iu the 
schools from a list approved by the o/ficml 
council (consci^ de peifechonnement). ^ Tlic se- 
lection la not, liowGver, nbaolutely limited to 
the list. The text-books for icligioua and inoial 
inatinQlioii aic selected solely by tlio occlcams- 
ticnl authorities* 

School Fees. — The communes nrc at liberty 
to charge fees, and in country places they gomc- 
tiiuca do soj but in every commune provision 
must be made by winch the children of indlgonb 
pni'cnts limy be taught grabiiitougly* There 
are througligUt the country bureaiix da bicn- 
/az.9fnice, or local boards for the adnimistvation 
of chnrifcy, and the law ictfuirca that out of the 
funds acimlnistcied by these bodies the fees 
of 1)001 children, wherever fees arc exacted at 
all, shall be paul. In fact, the primary schoola 
arc geniirally fieo; in Bmsscls and other pim- 
oipflt towns, invariably so. 

fencheis — The classes of teachers recognized 
by the law, and the iniuimum salary for ench 
aro as follows', — 
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The commune must also provide a resideneo 
for the tcaclicr or im indemnity for the samo 
rangm^ from $10 to $160 Emminlly 

Tenchcra have the right to a pension upon 
the HaiuD terms as mcinbeis of othei b ranches 
of the civil service, Tlioy may demand the 
pcnsjoji at 55 ycara of age, or Le retired with 
pension at 00, The amount of the pension 
la calcuhilGil for each yenr of actual service at 
the rale of otic fifth of the nvetage salary 
received for the Inst live yoai’s in the service 
,S^OHrccs of Support — Priitiarily the coip- 
innpe must bear tiic cost of dome n I ary edu- 
cation, The State and the province grant 


aiibaidica only when the commiiiiG hna con- 
tributed a sum equal at least to the proceeds 
of lour centimea additional to the direct tax 
Since, however, the ptioTcst comrannes may 
iftceivG a;iecial as^iatiincc, the govcbTUmcnt 
appropriation is seldom foi felted* 

Statistics of Primary Educaiian. — In lfl07, 
blie latest yeiU covered by an official report 
on the subject, tJicrc weic in Dclguim 7201 
primary scboola vimlcv state inspection, o! 
which 4598 were coinmiinol nncl 2693 adopted 
About one thud the total numbei of schools 
Were cocducatioiifih The enrollment m all 
primary schools was 897,000 piipila, distiibuted 
ns follows* in commuiinl schools, 609,418 
(319,315 boyaj 190,103 gii-ls), in adopted 
schools, 218,464 (71,535 hoys, 140,020 glib); 
in piivato (chiefly parochial) brhools, 169,118 
(61,419 boys, 107,609 girls) In other woicla, 
56 7 per cent of the pupils w’oic in fachoola 
maintained and managed directly by t|ie coni- 
muual aullioiitics; iit the bcguunng of the 
decade the pi op or ti on wns 63 per cent. Of 
the total number of pupils 045,703, or 94 pei 
cent, paid no fees. 

The teaching staff of the public piimnry 
Bchoola numbered 19,786 (9964 men, 10,289 
women, and 002 not classified by sex) Of 
the total number nearly one third, vi/, , 6030 
(745 men, 52 D4 women) were menibcis of 
religious orders. 

There wcTc aleo 2918 school gardtns (inhml 
achoola) with an cnrellmcnt of 200,365 children 
The contm nation clabsea for adults wcic at- 
tended by 213,045 persons, Including 118,004 m 
the classes for young inoii; and 04,141 ni llic 
classes for women. Nearly two thiida of Ihc 
ndiilt pupils xvcie m adopted (i.e suhsidincd) 
schools or classes. Thedc, aa a rule, arc under 
clerical managcincut, 

The miinbcr of normal aclioola xvaa 64. Of 
these, 13 (7 for men; 6 lor women) wcic atato 
Bchoola, 2 wcic conimuiinl, cm cl 41 (12 foi men, 
29 for xvomeu) were adopted Rchools under 
ecclesiastical control. The number of students 
in tiniuiiig waa 4806, nncl the nuniboi who 
icceivccl (liplomns in 1007 was lOlS. 

The 16 inatilutioiia foi the blind und the deaf- 
muto — 7 fm men, 7 for women, 2 for both sexes, 
a.l| siibsulizod by the State- — had an enrollment 
of 1740 pupils (869 men, 877 women), the 
royal iiislitutc of hlc&sines for blind women 
reported 185 Btudcnls The childien m or- 
piiaiiuEOS, reform schools, und nsjdiims inci cnhoil 
the nil mho r of pupils under puipavy instruction 
by 6883 (30SG boys nncl 1897 girls). 

The expenditure for the department of pri- 
mary cchication in 1006 wos 50,462,708 francs 
($10,002,547) Of this amount, 30,030,311 
francs ($6,006,002) went for the current ex- 
poiulUuroa of thn public primary achoola, cam- 
miinnl and Adopted, A-nd 7,694,680 friiuc‘< 
(81,538,036) for school buildings, or a Lotnl 
cxpcncllUiro for oi dinary primary schools of 
37,724,001 francs, equivalent to 57,544,098 
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Private subaidizccl primary acliools received an 
ndclitional sum of 2,386,119 fnincs ($477,024), 
which raises the botal for primary schools to 
40,110,110 fi-nncs ($8,022,022) 

The expenditure for piimaiy noiiiinl schools 
was 2,987,370 franca, equivalent to $597,474; 
expeiuliLiii'C foi infant schools, 4,000,989 francs 
(§800,190), for ncUilt schools and classca, 
2,019,900 franca (§100,980), for prizes, scholai- 
ahip!5, etc., 547,442 franca (S 100,488), and 
foi (liicetion and inspection, 706,897 francs 
(§163,179). The amount expended for the 
ordinal y primary schools wa.i 79 per cent of 
the on lire expenditure for the department, 
and esli mated on tlic pin oil incut was cquiva' 
lent to SB 94 pci capita; os ti mated on the 
population to SI 00 j)cr capita 

The total hero eonsidcied (50,462,708 fiancs) 
was mot aa follows’ Communal appiopnnlions, 
21,360,982 francs <48.2 per cent of the toUl); 
provincial appropriations, 2,484,738 fiancs 
(4 8 per cent); stnto appropTuition, 29,015,229 
francs (41,4 per cent); fees, 1,754,731 francs 
(3 1 per cent), The small Lalimce was derived 
fTDin piivnte he quests and appropvialions Irom 
the Imi'caur dc bicnfaisance on holinlf of poor 
childicn 

Cfini fief d little Features o/ Pnmdij) Educa- 
lion, — From the high degree of local 
indopunclcncc in school aiTaiis, and the 
nhaence of a compulsoiy school Law and a 
wcll-oiganizcd ays Lein of stato inspection, there 
follow nmiked dilTcicnccs in the schools of the 
2G29 communca of the kiugdoiu. The moat 
efficiGnt fiohoola me found m the populGua 
ccjitcra where Lihcrnl ideua jirevnil, but, on 
the whole, piimaiy education is in a low state, 
as indicated by the fact, brought out in tlio 
census of 1900, that a little moic than 19 per 
cent of the population above eight yean of 
age aic illitciate This is due in pait to coii- 
ditinns that retard rural schools clscwhoic, 
nnd in pai L Lo the narrow conception of popular 
oducaLioii maintained by the aiithorUiea, and 
the pi 0 valence of oral and dogmatic methoda 
of iiisti notion in parochial schools 

The theory of populnr education, however, 
has been admirably woikcd out by Belgian 
ecUicatoii, and the schools olTci many siig- 
gcationa ns to ninis and methods which me of 
Koiicral inlciost In ccrtuui rural sclioola of 
Belgium the official program of elcincntaiy 
ngn culture is well cnriicd out, the theoretical 
iiisLuiction being completed at every fitnge by 
Avoi’k in Llio garden and fiolda. In this subject 
the concciitTic method of msliucLion ia em- 
ployed with gieafc success An important 
sicrvico IS rendered also by the practical methods 
uf moral Uidnlug generally employed The 
teaching of thrift is illustrated by the scliool 
savinga banks, which, in 1905, mi inhered 8117, 
with 431,897 depoaitovs and savings aitiounUng 
to 11,533,31)2 francs (?2, 300, AGO) The .system 
□Xtciula filaO to the adult acliools, which woic 
reprcficnlcd the aaiiie year by 27,710 dcposilrirs 


and savings amounting lo one and a fjunrter mil- 
liun fraucs 8chool teinperaiice Bocictics formed 
ift 2597 adiQola oiiroLlcd 103,1)39 inciubcra. 

Brussels os a Type — The conimunnl fichaolH 
of Biiisacla have been brought to n high 
degree of efficiency through the i)roguesai\G 
fi^nrit of the municipal authorities and Die 
direct influence of the Brussels Kurinnl Schnol, 
which waa founded in 1874, and under Director 
Sliiys has become one of Uie cliief centers of 
educational reform in Em ope 

The public ficlinol |»rovi.sion of Ihussols 
con.si.sta of 14 coninuiual school gnidrna, or 
infant schools, conchictcd on Froeljoliaii prin- 
ciples, in which Mere enrolled in 1907-1008, 
2823 nupils fiom 2 to 6 years of age, 21 com- 
inimnl priinniy iscliools willi an onrulliiieiit 
of 13,670 pupils, one loynl ath^nh with -ISG 
students; 2 com mu mil ^cccuulavy schools foi 
boys with 1028 impil'i, nnd one hcliool of the 
sjiinc order foi giil.s, willi Sl9 pupils OiniL- 
tiiig klu* school gardens, Lhc enrolhiieuL in the 
public schooN of Brus.scls for the year luiiiied 
was 16,042 pup) I fa, which la about 8 per cent of 
the oily population (190,882) 

In the Togulai pi iiiiiiry schaols nn averago 
attendance was maintain rd equal tu SO 6 per 
cent of tliftemoUmcnt A force of 510 IcaeUcrs 
was cnqdcyed, coiupiisiiig 22 bead leaclicrs 
and GO spcrial toucbeis of imiMc, gynimastics, 
Inngviagea, Uuviti^bold aita, etc The icmtua- 
iiig mi ml nil, 138, was equivalent lo one Lenelier 
for every 27 piipilfi in the a\eiage enrollment 
(11,815) Tina city ufCcra very uitcieatiiiR 
cxamplea of the adaptation of public .schnola 
to the needs of jiarticular cliissca of children 
Among these me. Lhc fipccial classes fur back- 
ward children, coinses in articulution for chil- 
dren having defer ts of the vocnl orgnna, and 
the esfcablHlimciit of extra classes tcrined 
piimaiy classes of the fouTth dogice, that is, 
ii stage beyond the three ifcclioiis nUo which 
the pi unary schools arc geneinlly tliriiled. 
These advanced clashes nro eomluclcd on Llia 
individual piinciplc, with the purpose of incit- 
ing the pupils to independent, aolf-dircc Led 
effort in the sub) eel. s upon wliicli they pro 
engaged, and which Juive inunediatc relation 
to tho demands of commcidal nnd imhisUial 
voriilion.s The oxporiinenfc was begun in 
1907 in three ficlioob, Llic cks^cs enrolling 
that year 2G1 boys The numlicr of clumscs 
has since been incrcasoil nnd the ay&tum uf 
inatruclion more fully organized rnsLiimtioii 
in foreign languages, following the inctliods 
employ CO AMth grout swccoaa in the RetomUiy 
schools, 1*3 a feature of these advanced classes 
OppoiLumtics fur the couliniicd infatriiclion 
of young people above the school age nrc nf- 
foidcd (1) by tlio eontinnatmii Glasses, wJiich 
111 190S were alLeiuleil hy 2200 piijnls (12G5 
young ineu; 935 youiip woition); (2) hy nrk 
and tijulcs schools, wliieli arc maiiitinncd h^ 
the combined action of tlio hi ate, llic rnnnici- 
palUy, Mid private individuals or Kocictica. 
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The service of medical mancction of schools 
is thoroughly organized, aiul tho city affords, 
algo, notablQ examples of vaiioua forma oE 
social service through the instrumentality of the 
schools 

Clothing and food arc supplied to tho 
children of the ordinary primary schools by 
private socicticg assisted by municipal fimda 
For the daily distribution of soup and bread, 
mnlntnmccl by l‘Qhwrc de la Douck^e de Pniu, 
and VQHuvre de ta Sfoitpe, the municipality 
contributes about 10,000 franca (§2000) a 
year An additional 5000 fi' lines (SIOOO) wna 
allowed in 190S for the anme purpose, in the 
private schools Tina bcneficenb care ib ex- 
tended to tlic homes of the poorest children 
through the ngency of a society, V(Emr 6 de la 
FcuiUe d^Etain, which distributes coni to tho 
moat nccesaitoua families whose children attend 
tho schools. 

Suiniucr colomca for school children nto also 
organized by tlic combined action of tho iminic* 
ipalily and private societies. In tho summer 
□f 1008 the number of children sent for a time to 
one or other of these country rcsopta wa.g 1720, 
who made a total of 20, GOB days of sojourn 
About one hundred and eighty crfechos, con- 
ducted by piivate societies, for infants whoso 
mothers are nt work, aic subsidized by tho city 
and placed under its medical in.^pcction, 

Liberty of inatruction in Belgium has been 
favorable to individual initiative mid local 
activity ill the matter, and tlio ahseiico of ofiicial 
restraints has conduced to freedom of diacus- 
aion and to the vigorous action of educational 
flocietiea. The FM 6 raiio 7 i odndralc des uis/i- 
iideurs inamtains a vigorous cruando in 
behalf of progroaaive methods and liigh stand- 
ards in elementary education. In 1907 the 
naaocintion organized a committee of defense 
to protect the body of public school tcacliera 
in llioir lights, to expose eovort all neks directed 
ngninat thorn, and Lo support the piincLplca of 
a public ficciilai {jchool system. The Jotanal 
(ha lnsliiuteurfh the organ of the Fedeintioii, 
which nimiUnins also an lutornntional Buioau 
of teaclicis' federations at Brussels. Tho 
educational policies of the Clerical party, aa 
unfolded at the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of tlitir accession to power, which 
took place at Malinca in 1909, have given new 
impetus to the acljvitiea of the Teachers' Fed- 
eration and new vigor lo the educational efforts 
of the Liberal party. 

Opposition to the reactionary policy in school 
matters is vigoioiialy maiutaincd by the Ligue 
de Venscifjnewenl, which was founded in 1864 
to promote liberal and progicssivc policies 
in popular education In 1904 the Ligue 
ceased active operations, but was reorganized 
and revived in 1007 under the presidency of 
M Charles Bui;?, one of the most ardent 
champions of ficQ and liberal education for tho 
people 

The scientific study of children is carried on 


by the Algemein paedogogisck Gezehchaff^ 
founded nt Antwerp in 1002, imd at the labora- 
to\y ol pedology at the BruaaciaNorinnl School. 
The SoGi^l 6 beige de P^dotechmc is composed of 
doctors and educators intcrcatccl in the appli- 
cation of the results of scientific leacarches in 
the school processes. 

The intciGst of the government m this class 
of investigations is indicated by the foundation 
of the /jishlifi national beige ji^dologic under 
oflicialpntronagc 

Secondary Education. — Secondary educa- 
tion [eurngnemeni moyen), maintained at public 
expense, la based upon an act of June 1, 1860, 
modified W acta of Juno 15, 1881, June 15, 
1883, and February _6, 188? Tlicac acts dctcr- 
mine the orgnnisiation mid scope of the two 
claasca of schools included in the department. 
Local boards consisting of the mnyoi and 
aldermen of the city or town in which the re- 
apcctive schools are situated, with ndditional 
members appointed by the central authority, 
have direct charge of the schools. The build- 
ings and equipments for the state schools aro 
provided by the local nuthoritieaj the current 
expenditures, including snlarics, material, etc,, 
arc borne by state appropriations and tuition 
fees; the I utter are low and form a veiy small 
part of the income 

The Royal Athdn^cs. — The higher order of 
secondary schools include the the 

modern rcpicaciitativea^ of the collpgca that 
formed around the ancient universities, and a 
few ostablishments which retain the old name 
of college The alMnies are day schools and 
for boys only. The toacliinff staff consists 
of a prefect of studies (licad-mnster), profes- 
sors, and assistants (sinveiJ/cm/s) The prefect 
and profcaaoia arc appointed by tlic IGng, and 
must be university men wlio have secured 
the doctor's degree; the assistants, who must 
hnvc a university diploma, ore Appointed by 
tho minister. The salaries arc as follows: 


PoaiTlONa 


B\L^niu 


IMInlmum 

AlQuImum 


Fra 1 

d 

Fra. 


Inspector of aludies (pr^cl des 
/iurliO) 

4200 

BIO 

JOOO 

020 

Profe^or of third cinsa . . . 

2(iOO 

520 

2D0D 

5ao 

Profosaor gJ senond clasa , 

3200 

OlO 

3100 


Prorc'aor of flrat rlaai l , 

Mugler (aiircr^aani) of Hecond 
c1n04 , , , 

STOQ 

740 

4100 

B20 

2200 

410 

2100 1 

4B0 

Moslcr (iiirreirjiiiir) al fiisL closa 

2000 

520 

2800 

500 


The salary of the professor of religion, which 
docs not vary, is fixed at 2500 f runes, equiva- 
lent to $500. 

Ill Belgium, as in other countrica, the ques- 
tion of classical i^cr,?U8 scientific training has 
bccU earticslly discussed ever since the organ- 
ization of iiocondary instruction (law of 1860). 
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TIiu nioycment, Iiowcvcr, m favor of scienco 
(in (I modern langungca liQ'i had less oppoaitioa 
than m adjoiniiiff conn tries. The deraand for 
ft courae of modern subjccta of iccogiiizcd equiv- 
alence with the established claasical course 
jins been met by organizing parnllcl coiirBes in 
the aih^uhs after the French precedent, instead 
of by aDparnte eatablishmcnta aa m Germany 
After repented cxjierimeiits the pre'sent oiguni- 
zation of the ath6ndes was ordered by royal de- 
cree of Auguab 5, 1S88 In accordance with 
tliig decree, the com sc of ntudy is arranged in 
three parallel sections ns follows^ Latin and 
Greek humanitiea, Latin humanities; Modem 
humanities. ICach section comprisca acvcii 
classes or years of study. The subjects and 
tho 1 chill VO weight given to each in tho Latin 
and Greek ^eetfon, are s/ioivji by flic /oflowing 
achcino for tho aihSn^es of the Walloon dis- 
tricts ■ 


[rjflUTca In paTonlhciOfl iniJIcaCQ Dumber of houra for 
oplionnl BludlGa) 
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JS 
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20 

20 

1 

20 

20 
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nclIgloD , . 

LaUti , 

Greek 
Irendi . 

FIcmIali or Ger- 
man (obllRH' 
lOTjf) 

German or hlem- 
ibIi (opLlunal) 

Ihalory . i 
GcQ«T[»p1iy , 
Mnlheinallcs 
NoLurnl eclcncca 
DrawlDR . 

M 11910 (optlonol) 
GymnnaLic^i (Lwo 
linvira d urine 
Tocronllon) . 

Tuicil fioiira 
o[ QlillflAinry 
leasGiiB , 


14 

B3 

2G 

2B 


20 

14 

7 

21 


(B) 

(7) 


_ 111 tho section of Latin Inimanitica the time 
given to Greek in the above scheme ia divided 
bo tween mathematics and natural seieiices. 

The couise in modem humanities is also tho 
same, with Uie evception of Latin and Greok 
and the addition of coinmcrcinl sciences This 
section con'^ists of il lower division^ comprising 
four yeaia, and of two higher divisions, the 
scientific and the commercial and industrial, 
each covering till ec ycara, The Bcction of 
modoTii huiimnitieq la correlated to the course 
of the lower seconilaiy schools, which foini in 
fact a picparntory stage Lo the fornicr, leading 
up from fclio pi unary schqoL It n also per- 
mitted to introduce Latin into the lower 
secondaries^ and where thin is done they prepare 
for the Latin neetion of the othdn^es. 


Students who complete any one cf the 
courses of instruction nnd pa'.s the final 
examination receive a diploma {divMme de 
soiiie) which admits them to tfic umveisitieg 
This 13 the goal for which the majority of llio 
sLiiclenta arc auning. The diplomas of the 
different sections have not, however, the same 
acholftslic vnluca Graduates from LI 10 classical 
section are admitted to my one of tho univer- 
sity Incultios; gradunteq from the Latin scien- 
tific section lo the higlier schools of engineer- 
ing, milling, arts, nnd manuracturcs: graduates 
from the iiidiistiial and coinmcrcial section to 
the commercial and consular flections of tlie 
iiniver.^itica of Ghent and Lifcgc. 

In 1817 the government created special ped- 
agogical courses to prepare profcfl.iorB for the 
i e course.s of hum a nitres at Id^go, 
and of science nb Ghent In 1852 these couracg 
were organized as special normal flchools, 
and so continued until 1800, wdieii they were 
merged into the universiUcs — tlic former into 
the faculty of philosophy and let tors, Uiiivcr- 
81 ty of Liftgo; the latter into the faculty of 
Bcience, Uiuvoraily of Ghent 

The state accondnry schools oF the louor 
order (Rentes vioyenms) form n charncteri.'jtic 
feature of public education in Belgium, Tliey 
wcic created by the govern incut to meet the 
needs of the higher artisan and coinmcruud 
cIa'^'sc^, anti con^'CCiucntiy m their programs 
emphasis is placed upon studies of ininiethalc 
utility They include Bchoola for boy.s, dating 
from the law of June 1, 1880, W’liicli authorized 
the government to organize fifty secondary 
flchools for boys, and schools for girls nuthorized 
to the number of fifty, by tJie laiv 0 ! June J5, 
1891. This law also iiicrcnscd the number of 
tho corresponding echoola for boys to one 
hundred Every effort la made by Llic govern- 
ment to main tarn the schools of tins class at a 
higli stnnclnrd of ofiiciency The dii odors and 
piofossors arc chosen upon the result h of siieciid 
evami nation, and bo far a'l possihlo the borvico 
IS placed 011 an equal fooling with that of the 
alMn^es. 

The salaries in the fiecniidary Bchonls consist 
□f a fixed amount and oeeasioiinl exlia allow- 
ance for flpcciai mcnl The fixed Hidanca in 
the schools for hoys nnd for the corrospoiidmg 
pobilioiiK m the school.H for girla arc as follows 
CAit 8, law of August <1, 1881): 


flAi-Aiiira 


PofllTldKB 

Mlomium 

Maximum 


Fr» 

i 

hTV 

J 


2 sno 

son 

noo 

OQO 

MiLBlcr Crf|;ejii) ol atfconil cla>« . 

2000 

■100 

2200 

4H0 

Slnilcr (rcijrJLi) of firal 

Tenchcr (injUUifrur) of flccontl 

2300 1 

4m 

•2500 


rlnsa > . ■ 

1000 1 

A 20 

IROO 

300 

Tcnclicr (miJifiifflur) of OrBl rlnas 

2000 

400 

2200 

410 
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,Tlic profcaflora of religion receive the fixed 
snlary of 1300 francs (S2fiR). The pi o lessors 
of drawing, music, mul gymnnabica in the 
second illy schools for gitls Imve a iniiiimuin 
salfiry of 000 francs (S180), and a innxiimiiii of 
IlOO frnnca (S220), Like tlio profoiisoifl of the 
athinhfij those of tlic lower aecoiulaiy schools 
nro horuo on the civil pension lisf 
The Luilion feea ore low, ranging fiom 18 
frnnca (53 60) to 72 fianc? fSH 50) per ninuim. 
They aiQ remitted in special en&ieaj aiul there are 
iitato bournes (acholni ships), open to conipctL 
live oxiiniiiiatinn, which enable poor hnt proinia- 
ing pupils to meet then expenses. Tho schools 
me foi day stiulcnts only, but the authoritica 
of the towns in which the schools are located 
may arningo with priviito persons tn honid 
sliidenls from a distiincc. 

The couiHC of tim scconclnry scliools covers 
three years, so that pupila entering at tlie 
normal ngc of 12 yeaia are ready for the 
final examinatioix at 15 years of age. The 
diploma of this order of acconclmy education 
liiL>^ value in Ijusiness life, and nlao ndmita 
the student to the modern section of the 
affi^iidcs The aubjects of iiistr lie Lion and the 
Lime assigned In each in the schoola for boya 
and foi girls, ifapccbivcly, are as followa: 

rnoGiUM OP the tiihee YEtns' gcnehal 

counsE 


Euhjccts 


I\c\lnion 

>IoLhor lonpuo * , . > • , 

Flcmiih (DbJij'alQry In Flemish dlslnrh) , 
Ficmlili or Germnn (obllRnUry In IVnl- 
Inun iliaLntla) , , . . 

Tirhl onliuuA^ lanaUAge, ricmlBli CFIoinlRli 
ilislrbls) , I’kmi'iU nr CicrniDii (Walloon 
cliilric^l’i] , BOCPnU upltoiml InngUDgc, 
X^^nplmh , , , 

Ilhlorjr • I , • I 

(}c');;rnnhy , 

Kiihiroi Kclonrci and [lygicno . , , 

llooklfcopinH nnil^rUmg 
^[nlhr'mnllcl , ... 

llamDijUo Gcononiy . , 

KccdlDAork 

DniwltH ..... 

MiiaiQ . • . . , 

(jymaMlin , , , , 

ToLol number of houni fnr Dblldaioi^ 
Icasona . , i . . 


a OpUodfit b Not. Indudlnp Held and laboralaiy O|crc|ac 0 , 
tTwo hours Cho Becood >enr fl Fi>c3 houri Ibc Iblrd yenr, 
e Two hoTira tho tbiid j enr. / 30 houri) Ibo Bocond and lUlrd 
ie.flrs 

The moat important Tnoclifioalion introduced 
into the lower oidei of scconthiry schooh since 
their estahhshmont xvas cffceLcu by n regula- 
tion of September 10, 1897, wdiicli authorizes 
the schools to specialiuc nftci the firfit year 
of the course hy the provision of parallel sec- 
tions, commercial, luduBtriah or agricnlturnl, 
n3 huits tho local dcninnda Whero the ape- 
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cinlized programs are adopted the number of 
lioui’fl n week loJ’ recitation is increased to 
31 or 32, and modifications of tho presciibed 
programs arc made according to tho rcquire- 
montb So far, aa is ahown by the statif,- 
tic3, only a limiiQd nuinbcr of the achoola 
have availed thciti.'ielvcs of the privilege 

In the fclicoiy of public cducfttion aa it img 
(lovolopcd 111 Bclfiiiiiu great sticsa is placed 
upon tmiiing in hiibits that make for the gen- 
eral good of aucicty Thrift, tern per mice, 
imituftl assistance, civic obligations, kindness 
to animals arc taught in practical ways in the 
primary seliools; in tlie secondary schools fcliesc 
methods are rccnfovccd by syfitcniatic Icssona 
folloiving exccllciib ofTicinl piopiams The iin- 
metliftto i'(jsult3 of thia ins ti action arc «cen in 
the luimcrous rocicLics of pupila foimcd to 
piomote the social nncl main! anda to which 
the iiwfcnrctiori is diicctcil. Such me the clubs 
of '‘Little rrotcctois " for the picscrvalion 
of buds and finimah; societies foi the pio- 
tectiou of treca and plaiita; teiupeiaiicc socie- 
ties, etc 

Secondary Schooh under Local Authorities — 
The law of 1850 nuthoiizcd the esfnbliahinent 
of flccondary schoola by local authorities, a pro- 
VlfiJort coiifiiincd by subacctiicnt ln^Ya relative 
to the service , if subsidized by tho geneial 
govGrnmenb these schoola iniiRt conform to the 
oflioinl regulations aa to program, textbooka, 
and the qiinlificatioiia of profesaora Uiufer 
present coiiditiona the greater numbois of these 
local institutions aro controlled by tlic Chureh 
or by religious ordcra. 

Secondmij JYoniini Schools. — Eor tho training 
of profcasoia for the lower aooondary schoola 
for hoys, the State main tains two normal 
Bchools, one at Ghent, the other at Nivelloa; 
and for the schools for girla, two fiimilar m- 
fltitutions, situated respectively nb Biussols niid 
Lii^gc 

Statistics oj Scconda^ij Schools — The number 
of secondary acliooig and the Qiirollmont in each 
class in lOOB ^Yl\h a*; follows ' 


iiiaiicn secondahy schools 


SciraoixB 

Etoduntb 

cu^ 

Lur 

Tolcil 

Mutnborin cfl-ch Sccllan 




Lnfm 

Latin 

ilodarn 

Hlelicr BoGondary 

HCliDola 



Greet 

i/miJ nu- 
ll ifj 

Ifutiian- 

liiea 

AlfUn^ta . 
Communnl cof- 

2D 

5800 

1441 

4DD 

3Q5D 

Icfica 

7 

727 

245 

10 

412 

I’rivnlQ callEfrca 

a 

115G 

1034 


122 

Total , . . 

35 

7773 

2720 

530 

4523 

Pcrcenl ol loLal 



as 



7 



Tho number of other schools which are doing 
woik of a secondary eliaracter, and tho isLudenh 

enrollment m each, in given in bne follo^vnig table: 
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INFEIllOn ORDEn OP aecondahy schooi^ 


Bcnoai b 


BrUliPH^a 


CUsa 

Nutnbor 

ToUl 

Kumbor in Ench ficclion 

Sehw?}ir for 
fipi/s 

Slnla ■ 
Com- 
niunttl 
PrivalQ 

78 

S 

1 6 

IS, 037 

2.400 

GOO 

\ Pre^Kjr- 
flfury 
D.aoQ 

1 1.202 
375 

jl/iJrfffl 

S.IOD 

1,25S 

285 

Com- 

nismol 

213 

Tvilos- 

trial 

10 

Toul . 

85 

IB, 157 

ID, 8^3 

7.042 

213 

10 
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Thc^ public Appropriations for secondary 
cducfttion iu 1907 were aa folloTvai — 


ATlILKUEfi and RoTAL 
CaLLEGB 


United 8t\tlo 
E qiriVALCNT 

Ftote) Iho BUlo , , 

l.B53,Q44 

$370,500 

From lUq commune i , 

735,310 

147,000 

Blillo wjcondflfy 

From Iho Slulo , 

2,212,0 IB 

442,530 

From tho communbi 

B2l>j225 

106,246 

Cominonnt sshools. 


From Iho filuto , , , 

2,10tl.l2B 

439,820 

From tho province 

50.028 

11,600 

From (liQ communca 

ooa.oso 

121,720 

ToUl , , 

6,403,852 

Sl,09&,770 


The BcQondary schools reach a much smaller 
proportion of the people than the primary 
schools; but their impoitancc na formative 
centers of iiatmnal life brings tlicni also within 
the circle of political disturbances. Becontly 
they have boon fllTccfcod by tho racial antago- 
nism between the Flemish and the Walloons , 
FlomiBli leaders have sought to eliminate bho 
French language from ftchoola of the northern 
provinces mul thus oblige the bourgeois jis well 
as the peasants to return to the ufac of the 
Flemish, Even in Antwerp, only one hour a 
week haa been allowed for French, anti all other 
instruction haa been given in Flcmiah, noLwith- 
tending tho fact tJiat Fr&nch is the language 
of all cultivated people in Belgium. Aa a. 
consecnicncc, the League for Freedo7)i of Lan- 
guage iina been founded in Antwerp to combat 
these lovohitionnry tendcncica 

Considered in its brond napcct, the scheme 
of secondary education in Belgium illustrntea 
in n fitrikmg Tuannov conditions peculiar to tho 
nation. There is no mnrkcd social distincLjon 
between tho Bccondnry mid the primary aye tem. 


na in inaiiy European conn tries; for atudenta 
of ability bho road is open from tho primary 
achool to the umversity. At the anmo time, 
there la a very distinct recognition of different 
ordoisof iihiliby and of thoii rcspeotivo relations 
to chfTeronb activities in national life In the 
alhiJji^rs provision is mndc for tlic training of 
the mtellGctunl lendcra of the ntilioii; never- 
theless, under the pressure of the highly de- 
veloped industrial system, uLiljInrian atudica 
have been raised to equal dignity wjtliDUfc the 
eacniico of the higher achokijliL* ideal a. 

Higher EducalLoin — The UmversiUcs and 
ihcir Oiigin — ^Tiie cMahlishmeiits for Inglior 
education m flejginin ere (he two state uni- 
vcraibica, Ghent in the Flcmiah section, and 
Li5ge in the French; tho Jiidcpcndcnt Univer- 
sity of Brussels* and tlic Cnthohc Uiiivcraily 
of Louvnin The Inst named is the oldoaSt sent 
of lenrniiig iu Hclgiuin. liitviiig liccn founded 
m 1120 by Jean IV, Duke of Brabant, Mith the 
aanction of Pope Marlin Y It was famous 
in the fificciith and ai^tnonlli cciituncii for the 
teachings of Ernamua, Jus tua-Li pains, Oerard 
Mercator, Ortojius, Yes ale, ole Liko llio 
ancient univorsitiefl of FrAiicc, jt wn'J aup- 
ressed during the revolutionary jicriocl (Octo- 
cr 25, 1707) It wna tomporanly reorBniuz.ed 
in 1816, and rinnlly in 1835 
Tho University of Biusscla was definitely 
established in 1834 For details see tho nr- 
ticlo BnussEiiA, UNiYEuaiTi: of, In 181 G, the 
year following the union with the Ncthcr- 
Iftiula, _ unlvcraifiDS wera founded at Ghent 
and Li6gc. 

The govcpiimonb organized in 1830 recog- 
nized, provisionally, the threo univeraiLics 
existing at the time, i e. Ghent, Li6gc, and 
Louvain. Bv n law of September 27, lS3!i, 
tho two former wore constituted a tale iiinvcr- 
sjhes Tlio hiw ii]£( it uied examining 

i lines, to ho appointed by the King and 11 ic 
two chambera, for conferring acnclcmic dcgrcca. 
From that Lime until 1876 the degree confer- 
rnig function roinnined detached from Hie luii- 
vorsities. 

C?on^h(«(iW of Stale Uuu'^rsih'c5. — Ab con- 
stituted by the law of 1835 nntl amending law 
of March 22, 1849, caeli of the Btntc uiiivcr- 
Bities eomprisca four faciiUiea, i c of ])liiloso- 
pliy and letters, of sciDiicc (lUAllLcmiilics, 
phyeica, and natural soicjiccs), of l[iw,_ ami of 
medicine In puisuaiicc of the piD\iaion that 
the faculty of science'! nb Cibent should offer 
the instruction neecaaniy for the arts mul 
infinuf/ifldires, civil arcliilocturo, constriiodoii 
of toads and bridges, and the same faculty nt 
I.iSgc the instruction required for the Arts and 
mnnnlftcturca and mining ]ndustrica, a school 
of civil engiuccra \Yas nitnehed to the former 
and a mining school to tho In tier. (Regulation 
of September 27, 1B3Q.) 

Subsequent laws, especially tho Inw gf May 
20, 187G, nnd that of April 10, 1800, have in- 
ci eased the authority of tlie umvcraitica by 
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ftccoTcling them a representation in the cxainin- 
ing j uric a, but tlieir constitution and aclioliiatic 
functions r cm Mil siibahAntially aa determined 
by the Inw of J9I0 

Processors. — The tcftcliiiig coipa coin- 
prisea profesaora, ordinary ana extrfloidinaiy, 
appointed by the King, Tlioy must have n 
(inctor'a clcgreo nnd niuab devote tlicinaclvca 
CHcWavvely to their uiuvcrsity duties These 
duLiea, as Qiao the privileges which profesaora 
cniov, and the penaUica to which they are 
subject, arc prcaciibcd by tlio kw or by royal 
decicca. The annual sftlaiios aio 7000 franca 
(S1400) for cKtraordinary professors niid 6000 
franca (SIOOO) for ordinary, with a possible 
augment all on of from 1000 to 3000^ francs 
(S200 to SGOO) Profesaors are retired as 
einenii with tin annual pension equal to the 
a V ora go aalary of the laal five years of servico, 
when tliay reach their seven Ucth year, or if 
iliaablcd by aoiioua and perpnanent infirmity. 

Special jirofessora, called ag}6g63, are assigned 
to each university iii such mimbcrs nnd for 
Buch couiaca as circumabanccs may demand 
TIio conditioiifl of the service have been the 
subject of many decrees. At presentj aspirants 
nuiflfc have a doctor's degree and also a special 
diploma indicating high ahtainmenfea in sonio 
distinct dcparLincnt of knowledge. 

The courscfl which the agrigis give nro ad- 
ditional to the regular couraea; they have no 
fialancs, hut may receive fees, and may ho 
engaged in other pursuits, aa law, medicine, 
etc The agrig6Sf naturally, become candi- 
iktcs for vaeniit ebairs, so that the service is 
ill a sense a preparation for full professorships . 
There are also assistants for laboratory exer- 
cises and clinics. 

Ojficers of Adinimstralton. — The official au- 
thorities of each university arc the rector, 
the BGorctaiy, tlio deans of faculties, tliG 
DLcadcniie council, and bho callage 
The rector is appointed by the King foi a term 
of threo yeara He is the executive head of tho 
university and has general clmrgo of all its 
atfaira. He iroiy at his wiU convoke tho 
colUge (VassBssciirs for advice. This body 
consists of tho secretary of the acadomio eoiincil 
and the deans of faculties The latter, as also 
the GeOrctarics. aro chosen by tho professors 
thoinselvea aiul aro thus their direct represent- 
atives. Tho aejidcinic council consiat'i of all 
the professors of a university who, in their 
collcctiYo capacityj determine the conduct of 
tho scholastic affairs, aa the management of 
caursca, time- tables, etc. Through these ad- 
visory Cunctiiona tho ptofcaaoiB have renUy 
a voice ill the ndminiatration of the universities. 
Their chief importance in this respect, however, 
lies in the fact that they arc rcpiesented in the 
corijfid de 'pcTjeclionnement of superior instruc- 
tion, wliieh the minister must convoke at least 
oncfl a month. The constitution of this coun- 
cil IS as follows, eight xirofessora (representing 
the faculties and epccinl achoola of the univer- 


sities), the two rector?!, the two government 
inapccioTs (ad»unislralenrs-in5peclcnrs), ami 
othci members of the tpaching profession clioficn 
by the ministor This council gives advice 
upon all matters pertaining to BUpciioi inatriic- 
bioii. It should bo added that, while the 
rcctora havo general charge of students, the 
profesaora exercise diaciplinaiy authority over 
tliosn of their icspcctivG daasca, and may even 
suspend a diaordcily student. 

Fees for tStudents — Studrntg aio received 
and eni oiled by the lector, the fee foi eiiroll- 
mcni being 15 francs (S3) After this [or- 
mnliby is completed, the student takes out a 
ticket for thcatudicii of the gouiscb he propo‘?cs 
to follow The fee for the ticket is 260 francs 
(S50) in philosophy, literature, and law, nnd 200 
fiancs ($40) in the ofclicr faciiltica There arc 
also fees for the use of laboi atones, for clinica, 
etc., and extra fees for apecial Icsaona or 
courses. 

Lessons and Coui'ses. — Instruction is given 
in tho French language, except by specjnl dis- 
pensniion from the mmistor A IcBBon o ccupi cb 
nt least an lioui . Courses must be so ananged 
that tho student has not less than three hoiira 
of Icsaoiia onch day, besides clinica and labora- 
tory cxcicisca. The minimum duration of the 
various courses ia determined by the lequire- 
menta for degrees, which will be considered 
hereafter. Attendance upon the Icsaona is 
obligatory, and every three months the pro- 
fesaors report to the rector students who fail 
in this obligation 

Scholarships and Prises, — StMilcnts of ability 
who cannot afford the cxpcnsca of univciaity 
education may bo assisted by scliolarships 
(bourses), of which the State maintnins one 
hundred and twenty, of the annual 'value of 
SflO each Study in foicign countries ia 
promoted by traveling schokrshipa, 21 in 
numbcT, of the annual value of S4Q0 each and 
nvftilablo for two years, Compelitivo exami- 
nation for the latter ia open only to pei so ns who 
have received tho degree of doctor, of jihnTma- 
ciat, or of euBineer Annual competitive ex- 
aminations (concours umvcrsitaire) are held, 
at which the BUcceBsfiil con tea tan Is receive 
mcdalB, nceom^ianied with piizea of bo oka or 
money amounting to $80 each 

Recent University Deuelopjnents — The moat 
imprcsaivo fact in the recent history of the 
Belgian uuiveraitiea is the increase iii their 
equipment for scientific instruction and rc- 
Bcarch Tho growth in these rcapecta is 
ilUiatrated by the nnmeroua inatitiitca that 
havo developed aa adjuncts to the facultiea 
Although originally the task of furnishing 
suitable buildings for the state universities 
was loft to the cities m which they were located, 
bIticc the passage of the Inw of 1875, whicli 
ex^pressly provided for the extension of the 
BciciibifiD work of tho univcraifcios, the centinl 
governmont haa made large appropriatioii.s for 
new bmldiiiga and equipments. Among iin- 
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port ant recent structures arc the Inatituto of 
Sciences foi' the Univeiaity of Ghent, completed 
in 1S89| and tPie Institute of CiiemiBtTy, Uni- 
versity o/ Li^ge. For its maffiiiliGcnfc electro- 
technical inabibutc Li^gc ia indebted to tho 
iiiuiiiReGiiOG of a cibizeiij Mr. MontofioiCj 'ivhosc 
nuine it bears The Inatitute of Hygiene, Bne- 
tcnology, and ^IctUcal Jurisprudence of the 
University of Ghent is n niotlol of structural 
adnptalioiia to definite purpoaca. 

Ill thcao modem developments the State la 
really following the lead of tho indcpondciib 
univoraitica. Tho Gatholio Uiiiveraity of Lou- 
vain was the firab to open a sohool of polUical 
and aocml sciences, which ia only one of a group 
of apGcinl schools^ matifcutca, and laboratories, 
well- equipped for research in bho physic al and 
Gconomic sciences 

Umveraity Diplomas, — As defined in a 
TCgulafcion of October 12, 1938, the university 
diplomns am of two orders — an honorary 
diploma clolivcred to persona (native or foioign) 
posaegaed of a docfcoi'a degree, and who shall 
lifive given proof of aupcrior ability, and a Scicii' 
(ific tiipioma conferred upon exaniination. In 
1853 a epecial aoientific diploma carrying the 
degree of doctor was created, in the interest of 
persons who, after having obtained tho legal 
diploma of doctoi, should apply thcmseWca 
Buccciariilly to some scientific epecinlty. 

Untd a recent date the univeraitica were not 
aiiLhorizcd to confer decrees and had no repre- 
ecntabion in the examining boards. By an net 
of February 27, 18Q0, this limitation was re- 
mo v^ed Jlenceforth the degree-conferring nu- 
thoritica are the four universities and a central 
jury in which tho state imiversitica and the fieo 
universities have equal representation. Tha 
degrees specified in tho law arc of two orders, 
called, rcapectivoly, candidate and doctor 

The degree of candidate in pliilosophy and 
letters, correaponding very nearly to tho bach- 
clor'^a deg lee m this country, ia a prerequiaito 
(or tho degree of candidate in law; and the 
degree of caiididato lu natural Bcicncca, for 
limb of candidate in medicine, aiirgcrv, and 
midwifery Moreover, no one can be ncfiTUtted 
to bhc examinations for tho lower degree in 
philosophy and letters or in natural aciencea 
unlesg ho produccg the ccrtificatQ of inter- 
mediate studies, showing that he hua piiTSiicd, 
in the one ease, a coiii’sc of classical study for 
ai least six years; in the oilier caae, the modern 
secondary course for at least five years. In tliQ 
absence of such ccrtificatca the aspirant must 
aiihfuit to ft preliminary exannnation. In 
general, the tlcRree of candidate is a prerequiaito 
for that of doctor of the same order, 

The degrees^ conferred by tho univcrBitiea 
and the examining board have, however, no 
legal value until they have been registered by a 
special cominiasion meeting in Bnisaela* 

The rcquircmonta for the regular degreoa aa 
regards years of study and examinationa are as 
followa; — 


DmIQNATION I 

Mtnimuai 
N uun&n , 
or YBiiiB 
Or Studv 

Numueh 
or Evami- 

NlTJDJfA 

iJLanrca, 
NuuBFn 
cnNFLnHct 
IN ID07 

Candidalo In pUdoBOpliy ^ 
flDil lattora . , 

2 

2 

2J9 

Doclor of phiJnaopliy and 
lailora 

2 

1 or 2 

22 

CandUInU In law , 

1 

1 

lan 

Poolor of law . , 

2 


130 

Candiclala nDlnry 

3 

3 

B7 

Canriirfnto In nhyaicftl scl- i 
oncc:i nnd mnlh email ca 

2 

1 or 2 

13 

Doctor of phyalcnl bcU 
oncfiB nnd mnLlicmnllca ' 

2 

1 or 2 

7 

CAndlcInla In imLiirn] aci- 
OTicca 

oJ or2 

1 or 3 

187 

Dollar at nadtirial scionccg 

2 

/ or 3 

0 

CnridKlnlo In mcclicinQ, 
fiurgory. and midwifer/ 

2 

2 

IfiB 

DaCLor of merilclno, bui^ 
Bery. ond inldwifory' . 

B 

a 

130 

rimrmnclil, , . 

2 

a 

47 

ConolUnte cofflncer 

2 

s 

Civil ofiHinccr of nilnci 

B 

3 

63 

Civil oiiElncGr . . . 

3 

a 

01 

Addlilonnl Iccbnical dl- 
plonina < . . , 
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a ForcnndUlaica who propogo n aubscq-uenl coursoln metjlclno, 
ODa>carot aludy rcqulrcil. AgplranLa rof lha deg re d of doclor 
of natural ecfcDcoJ or dcarco orpharmacIaL musl l^o (wo yeara' 
Bludy. 

Tho ices for each examination vary fiom 
60 francs to 100 francs (SiO lo $20), 

Tho number of students in the univeraitiefl, 
and their distribution among Lho facuUics and 
apccml schools in 1007-1008, was na foilows:— 


UftiivEnfii- 

TIEfi 

Facultigb 

kS 
e c 

S 

li 

3 

9 

S 

^ 1 

c 

III 

1 

B 

1 

1 

1 

Qhenti . 

71 

li7 

01 

110 

410 

1 

Q31 

1030 

I.l^go . 

170 

200 

6S0 

201 

1530 

— 

O')? 

2402 

Drusacia 

126 

IBB 

221 

207 

637 

— 

3.43 

1100 

Ixtuvaln . 

310 

4B2 

2SG 

471 

1518 

125 

605 

2236 

Tolnl 

(i&a 

JLlOl 

uco 

1082 

4330 

123 

250Q 

0070 


The to fill number of iiiiivcrsity Fttiidcnts wns 
equivalent to £)5 hr every lOO.OOO mhahilnnls 
Tho npiiroprintiona from tho slate ticasury 
for higher cducalioii for the triennial period 
covered by the last official report were na 
follows: — 


Yeak 

A»0V14T' 

Fl-anca 

Unllcd BlaLca 
Eaillvalonl 

ItKKl 

1005 I 

lOOO 

Total 

3.342,700 

a,32i,apr 

3,102,463 

1006, 55‘r 
IH4,2Q7 
fi3S.4D7 

0 760,010 

11,061,322 


For the Bamo period, tho provincial and com- 
munnl nppropriationa were qb foilowa. — 
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Aiiodnt qp AprnomrATioNa 

UNavEnaiTT 

ProviQ- 

Dtal 

CamnlU' 

nni 

Total 

nulled 

SlnlGfl 

Ejuiiva- 

but 


Fra 

fra. 

Fra 

9 

□haul . . 1 

Lib go 

Qmaacla ^ . 

Louvain . . . 

20 000 
100,000 

B7.340 
30,307 
300, R 12 
17,107 

67.340 
02,007 
>1D0 812 

17.107 

ii,4as 

12,503 

OD.uoa 

[l,43D 

Total • 1 , 

120,000 ' 

510,740 

007,310 

133,409 


The University of Brugsela nho received 
aubiidica from neighboring communes as fol- 
lows’ lOOi. 0525 bftTiM, 1905, 9325 francs, 
1G06, 0125 rrancs, or a total for tlic three years 
of 27 jS! 75 francs (So 595). 

ProvniQii far Iwlvilnaly Technical^ and Com- 
?/jercifi/ Education — Delgium Jina made largo 
provision for nulustual, bochnicnl, and coin- 
mcTcinl education by the combined action of 
tlio State, miinicip all ties, and private bodies 
such na trade unions, syntlicatcs, mnnufac- 
turcra, etc The action of the government is 
Bonciftlly hmilcd to granting subsidies to the 
schools, and niaiiitaining tlio service of super- 
vision and expel t direction, leaving to the pro- 
moters of the enterp rises elU the details with 
rcapeflt to programs, conclitions of admiaaioiij etc. 

The Ecliools receiving state grants must 
present their acoountd, regulations, and reports 
of operations to the IVhniater of Industry ond 
Labor, leceivo his approval for tho tcachera 
appointodj mid submit to oflicial inspection. 
The State on ita port contributes two fifths 
of the total curreiib expend! bu res for the schools 
and allows a grant equal to one half bho coat 
of material required for the instruction 

The extent and importanco of the systom of 
iiuhis trial and technical education nro indicated 
by tho following statiatica: 


INDUSTItrAL, TtCHNlCAL, AND HOUSE WIFERY 
SCHOOLS, 1007-1008 


iNBTniJTinNB 

PcpiLa 

Cl BBS 

Num- 

ber 

UoyH 

1 OWa 

Total 

Apr^tillccalilp fichooln (nn- 





itera d'apureniiiijiiiic)^ and 
Hclioola 01 weaving (^colcj 
pro/eauDn)itllei de il6iaQe\ 
Technical and coinmarclal 

34 

oil 

58 

ODD 

Bchoolq nnd clnsaca 
ei eaiita prj/fajion^/a e* com- 





7ner«:iaux) 





Comniunal , 

00 

204a 

2520 

4608 

PnvMo . , . 

102 

13,183 

167 L 

16.004 

InJuslrinl Bchirola 


Communnl 

84 

21.407 

1002 

22,400 

rrivnCo , . , 

Buhoola and clmaca dI housc- 
Wlfery PcaJej el dasiea 
m^nuplrej) , 

OajtiTnunal , , , 

B 

HDD 


1400 


00 

— — 

332D 

3320 

Priveto .... 

107 

~ ' 

□204 

0201 


The iuQoniB of the schools included in tho 
above table in 1G07 was ds follows; 



Ari’iini’aiATioNa | 

I'livDlo 


U i 


filQlq 

L'fovInccJ 

ConiinuiicB 

tfcmcta 


bIcdU 


Prt, 

¥ra 

Fra 


Fi j 

1 

APlircalLceahlp 
ichooU nnd 
Echooln Tor 
wtavlnir 

00,119 


11,701 

IP ,33 

311) 

11.CG0 

InAuitrlal, 
iPBlinlcal Dial 
caiimieicinl 
rclioala and 
cIdemii I 
CainnmnnI 
Vu-VBlD 

Gin,Tr;i 

VII 
kit, 1/11 


iRn la.! 

iJiTJ WW 

1 tbd,3,>3’ 

370,107 

ariAt 

JfoiiRcuiircry 
lel iooIb I 
Cohinmual 
I'll vale 

M,15C 

flT.^d 

yi,742 

L(i,kSli 

1U,1£G 

1 110, Adi 

1 no.'jjs 

1 

90 ai2 
23,BAU 

Tola) 


snj.Go? 

KK',7r2 

91(1 

f'j,lin,02u 

17H,C09 


^ The accompanying mnp of Belgium shows the 
disLiibution, by provinces, of the technical, 
Gominei cinl, nncl industrial schools iiicliKlcd m 
the tahlca. 

In addition to the schools includGcl in llic 
foregoing tables there arc higher grade coni- 
mcicinl and technical achoold in nearly all the 
cliicf places of Belgium, which derive a large 
part of their support from public appropria- 
tions, state, piovincml, and municipal, such arc 
the commercial ins ti Lute at Antwerp, the tech- 
nical school for brcwcis nt Ghent, the provincial 
Bchool of industry niid cf niinea at Monsj Hni- 
nnut Thirteen techmoal schools of this higher 
Older reported in 1908 ci total iiiGome of 908,778 
franca (5 1 SI, 755). Of this amount the State 
turniaUed 28 per cent, the aoveral provmeca 
13 per cent, and the cities 11 per cent 
The Imtiiut de Covmerce nt Ant- 

werp, fouiidDd in 1852, wna one of the earlier t 
in Europe devoted to tho interests of comniorccj 
and haa nhvaya been regarded as a model in 
respect both to organiiifttion and ccj^uipinont 
It ranks with the uni vci si ties, having been 
authorized in 1977 to confer the diploma of 
liecntmba in coinmercial and conmilnr sciences 
The same year the eoAirae of study wns ckLcndcd 
from two to thiee years Tlic third yenr is 
divided into four ecctiona, viz. consular, co- 
lonial, maritime, and spccinleomincrcial seionce. 
the section taken by the graduate is iiidicaLcd 
on the diploma In 1005 the goveiiimciit 
created the degree of doctor of commercial 
sciences, available foi graduates of the Lliird- 
ycar com sc, who have completed two years' 
practical ecivicc, after receiving the diploma 
of htcntiate, 


The general government defrays three 
fourths of the annual exponsos of the acliool, 
while tho city of Antwerp bears the rein am mg 
one fourth, and supplies the necessary buildings 
111 1R99 tho school moved into ita present 
imposing edifice opposite the Hoynl Ait Gal- 
lery. It IS thoroughly equipped with library, 
museum, laboratories, etc. 


352 
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The management ia in tlic hands of a board 
of directora in which the niinistiy of labor and 
iiuhiatry and tlic city of Antwerp have equal 
TepTCaentatiou Tlvc iibaval apitit of the ad- 
miniatraLion la iiidicntod by the low tuition 
fees, which include a matriculation fee of 25 
franca (S5) and tuition feca amounting to 200 
franca ($40) for tho fiiat ycai, mid 250 francs 
(§50) for each succeeding yenrj and by the as- 
aistancB alTorded atudciita by means of scholor- 
fliuiis awnidcd upon the results of coinpctitivo 


beev crcntccl under the dircclicn of n principal 
inspector, who iniiat be n uinvcraity gradunto 
and provided witli a diploma of agricultural 
engmccT In addiUon to n lecture system 
maiiitnuicd in the mtcreals of tho fanners of 
the country, and numerous bccondary schoola 
of agriculture, there la a high-grade state agri- 
cultural Bchool at Gembloux, and a state school 
of vetennary medicino at Ciireglicm 

In 1808 the state appropualion for agriciiL 
lural education was 470j500 franca (591^100); 
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PRO VlNCns. population, 1907 

Anvers, 

944,350 

Drutiniit, 


I?asi JOandejrs, 

1,103,930 

Haiiiaat, 

1,224,082 

Lifege, 

eB6,M7 

Lunbourg, 

265,30-1 

Luxembourg, 

NQiimr, 

230,794 

362,566 

West riiiiulcis, 

865,325 

The Kihgdoiii, 

7.317,561 
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CiiruUmcnL 111 saiiie linarca in HaUc ilina >>J, corrcBiioadlud llQina far rrlrnlo SlLlxjIb 


cxciinination A number of Imveling acliolnr- 
bhips arc allowed each year for ndvaiicud stu- 
dents, wlio lire tluis enabled to piiSH the long 
vacation in England or Ooriniiny willi a. view 
to perfecting thomselvca in the foreign language. 

Afln'cidhnni Education — Provision for teach- 
ing agriculture is made both in the ordi- 
nary schoola niul in Kpccial schools The 
latter pertain to the minis try of ngriculLurc 
in which a special department of education has 
VO(- I — 2 A 


in 1908 It was 755,500 franca (SJ 5 1,100). ^ This 
wiia Qii incioasG of GO per cent; but in tho 
same time llie appropiintioii for iiidusLrinl edu- 
cation tripled, rising from 050,000 francs 
(Sia0,000) to 2,150.000 franc-s (§430, 000) The 
disparity between the two ia emphasized by 
the fact Hint the munber of people engaged in 
agricultural pursuits is equal to the number 
in the industrial vocnliona. 

Instructloa In tho Fine Arts, — The ncatle- 
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niiea of fino arts subsidized by tlie State and 
bhc provinces oxorciae ivi\ influence over iiw 
dus trial arfc by the ulcnla wIugIi they embody 
and by the teachers who come under fchcir 
direct instruction. 

The Iloyal Acadeiny of Fine Aits at Antwerp 
had Oi?' students rn 1907, of whom a largo 
propoifclon wero artisaiifl The eighty-nyo 
proviiic-ial academies of art cm oiled 15,880 
studenti}, 

The enroll menh of atudents in the four royal 
coiiaervatorica of musio tho same yeni (1007) 
was ns follows! 



Men 

Women 

Totalip 

Antworp , . 

BOO 

son 

109G 

llraaaGb , 

4fl4 

126 

aao 

Ghent . . 

517 

603 


LlAgo 1 , 1 

75J 

471 

122B 

ToLnl 

2535 

235a 

im 


Libraries and Learned Societies. — Bel- 
gium is diBUu^uiahed by the number [ind 
importance of its libraries, which ns n nilo 
arc of jirivate origin and derive their support 
from pnvftte sourcca. The govcTiimcnt, how- 
ever, contribiitca in vaiious ways to their 
nctivitios. The coinmunnl libraiioa, winch 
owe their diffusion to the efforts of the hi^ua 
c/e r IJusctgumQiitt numbered 819 m 1007, 
distributed in Q24 comiiuiues, and reported n 
total of 2,008,333 voluinca with a yearly cir- 
culation of one and n half million. 

The Royal Libiary at Brussels is cclcbiated 
alike for its coRcotlonfl and thoir admirable 
claaailication. The high development of li- 
brary aciciiGo ill Belgium is illustrated by tho 
work of tho T nlenidiionnl OJftce of Bibliog} apky^ 
which hns for ita object the catnblialimcnt and 
ublicntioii of a Universal Bibliogrnpluenl 
ncJDx, tlic supply of tins index to iiiatifcutions 
and societies icqiicsting tho same, and tho study 
of all questiona relating to bibliographical pur- 
suits, 

Among the ninny learned sociotiea which 
offer iuQcnUvcs to literary activLty and scLeu- 
tifto research, the most noted arc, The Itoydl 
Acddemy of Science, LeZ/cKv, oud Fine A)ts of 
ficifliuiii, which pubUaKcs important mcmorialB 
by Belgian and foreign scholars cind mniiitaina 
prizes open to general competition; The Fhm- 
isfi Kouat Academy, which conccYiia itacU par- 
ticiiliirly witli the study and ciiltiiic of tho 
Ifliicungo, htoiatnrc, and history of the Xothcr- 
lands; T/ic Royal AcnilcTny of Medicine, wlioso 
objects aio to consider questiona submitted 
by the government and to maintain investiga- 
tiona looking to bhc prevention and scientific 
treatment of disease. The Royal Museum of 
Natural Ilistor}’' at Brussels and the 2o(ilogicnl 
Garden o( Antwerp aic notable institutions, 

To_ the aclminisLration of higher educaliou 
pertains tho charge of public appro pnabions 


foi science find letters Theso funds are used 
in the annual mainLenanac oC two Belgian schol- 
nia holding the doctor's cliplonin at the Trench 
school nt Athena; for the support of a table at 
the Zoological Station of Naplca, and a second 
nt the Laboratory of Leopoldville (Congo)- 
foi the mamtenniice of a ceieiiin number ol 
triennial, quinqucnmal, nnd dcconnial prizes 
awarded for acnicvcmeiitg in dramatic litera- 
ture (French nnd Flemish); nnd for histone, 
scientific, and philosophical researches. 

Tho govcinmcnt also maintains commissions 
charged with histone and scientific investiga- 
tions, such aa The ndgian Royal Cominiwon 
of In^Gfriaiional hm changes and The Central 
CommisBioii of Slatistics. The latter among 
other duties directs the statistical pubJicaliona 
of the various executive departments 

DIULIOGIUPHY 

UADWEHa, Leon Code gSniral clc Venseioncmeni pri- 
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^Ilnlst ^^^3 dc I'lnsl ruction publiquc Rapports /rten- 
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DELGHADE, UNIVERSITY OF. — Seo 
vrAj Education in. 

BELHAVEN COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS. 
^Aii inatitution for fclio education of girls. 
English, acientific, and classical couraca nro 
offered Miiaic and coiriTncrcial dcpartnicnta 
aio also mnrntnincd Tho rcquirciticnta loi 
adiniasiGii arc indcfinilo Degrees are con- 
ferred in the classical couiso Twelve instruc- 
tors are on the faculty 

BELIEF. — 1. The net of affirming (a) tho 
reality of an object, or (6) tho necessary ron- 
lice ti on between ideas, or (c) the worth of an 
object QT idea, 2 An idea or body of ideas 
wli osc 1 c ali ty or wo rth lii thus affirmed . 

To lohat it attaches : Ilchef may bo experienced 
in connection with percepliona, illuaiona, bal- 
liiciiia lions, mcmoiiea, miticipa Lions, judg- 
ments of fact (as, that water quenches firo), or 
with nbalracL lelationa apart from actual met 
^eff. poatnlafcing that pnrallels meet, I believe 
it follows that, etc). From theso mflUncca ib 
would apiiciir that belief attaches either to 
isolated objects or to the relations between 
them, Bub it would hardly be doing violcnco 
to the Iriitli were we to say, rather, that belief in 
rolatiQiis J9 tile normal and, indeed, sole form 
of belief. When all feeling of relation is either 
absent or neglected, ns in the ease of a ficnsation 
of yellow liiab ia merely yellow and nothing 
more, wg do nob beliGve in it or disbelieve, wo 
simply /iflfye it I may bohovo that ‘'gold is yel- 
low ” or that ” gold la real," hut I can hardly be- 
lieve "gold " by iticlf^oi ^'yellow," or "real" by 
itself When, however, we dcolaro that we be- 
lieve in " honesty " or in “ the people," belief ecema 
to nltncli to an isolated object rather than to a 
i elation Yet even heic, where we arc dealing 
nob so much with fact as with value or worth, 
the connection or iclalioiiship of the object may 
be noticed, though it is in the background 

In any event, tlicro seems no sufficient 
ground for lioldiiiR tliiib belief is always oqiiiva- 
iciit to an affirm II tioii uf" icality," at least in the 
sense of nctunl existence in nature. Logical con- 
sibteiicy with certain postulates, the question aa 
to their exact i elation to reidity being left unde- 
cided, may be the basis of hohof LikewiBc rc- 
ligioiiH, ctliicalj and Ecsthetie beliefs, whilo 
often involving questions of existence, yet in an 
unexpectedly laige measure have rofeicneo to 
this other diincnsioii of belief; namely, our bciiso 
of tliQ x^aUio of certain ideas and ideals 

Ih relation to Judgment and to other forms 
of canufctum : Belief would thus seem to bo 
identical with judgment xvhencvci we believe, 
xvc judge, whenover wo judge, wo believe Yet all 
foims of mental connection arc not hereby in- 
cluded in belief. For relations nro 111 ought of, 
which wn do not adopt; as when I consider 
xvli ether women’s voting would be advaiitagcoua 
to society or not, apd drop L|iq question un- 
decided. Here tliG mental relation between LIiq 


ideas liosnot as yet attained that peculiar quality 
we cull judgment, op belief, .Similarly, xvith a 
mere sequence of nssocialcd ideas in leveric, wo 
may feel a connection among the succi^Rsivc ideas, 
but the conucetiou is markedly different from 
what we experience ivhGii judging, or belie vi tig. 

ifs presfi lice in of /ler procmcii BDsidc.s enter- 
ing into all those mtellcctual processes whero 
judgment enters, belief is also present m 
emotion and will One can hardly purpose to 
do anything without having, mingled xvitli his 
purpose, belief of Bcvernl vane Lies and deirreog. 
Nor can one halo or love unless the cinolionnl 
atiito have aomc admixture of belief Thus 
purpose and emotion lend to create belief; 
and, again, belief tends to enlarge itself into 
purpose or emotion. And coiificqurully it is only 
ny a scientifio nhs traction, and aiLihce that be- 
lief can he separated from the total life of iniiid. 

CrtUflcs of l)diof and of Us vanalions _• 'Whilo 
for the logician belief always prcsiippofsos ns its 
jii^tificiitioii an autcccdeut judgmrnt or flystem 
of iiidgmciilfl, yet this is not true psych ologJ- 
cnlly. lu actual bfo, bcliof often coincH out of a 
clear slcy, and without any logical an leer den la 
Or if there be anlcccdeiils, they niny logically 
require a belief procihcly llie 0 ])i 30 siLc to tliflfc 
which actually appears PfayclioloRimlly, Lho 
mosit potent foree.n in oiigimiting mid molding 
belief fire 1, The b chela of other persons. 
2. The innatr organization, in the iiKavidualj 
of instinct, imptilfic, and desire, which bccma 
almost to ordain that special types of persona 
shall be attracted by ccrlain ideas and docLniic3 
and repelled by oLhcia, while opposite Lipca 
show opposite affTinitics, The irrcconcilnhlo 
differences of bohef shown by opposing achoola 
of philosophy, of politics, and of religion seem 
often to spring from such a coiUnist in niontiil 
coiisLitutioii. 3 Mood or eniolinnal slate, 
often not innate, and de.sLinecl to puss away. 
Thus a prof oil ml drprcsMoii may Icail one Id 
the belief that bo is persecuted, oi joy, to 
the belief in bouiulless poivcr and vcnlLli Tho 
dehiHioiiH of the insane frciiuonlly tlius rent 
ujioii omotioii, and tho liolief often olears as 
soon ns Ihr ninolion heconira iiorinal. Yet 
among tho sane, too, helicf often xiails upon 
omolioii 4 Foifloiinl oiiborviUiun of furli 
6, The ob.sorvations of oUicrH, conunmiicalcd 
m testimony, — a faoloi elosoly connected with 
No 1, but dwtinguishablo. 6 Voliinliiry iid- 
hDroiico to .some plan or progruin Tim 
dclibcrato practice of set forin*! of Ihouglit, 
c g certain " meditations", joining an orgjuii/a- 
tion that hag some special aim, publicly IciL dy- 
ing one's adherence lo a caUiC, perhaps by 
verbal expression or by wearing a badge or other 
aymbol; the attempt to cxprcha one’s fmth by 
artiml conduct, — tho well-known effect of 
these upon belief will illustrate whnt is hero 
meant 

The statcinenl of the facLoTa that cniiac or 
iiiffucncc belief also iiulicnLea the inrana of 
tiaimng belief. Educational offorbi make frc- 
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qucnt uso of W\g Iflclora 1, 4, and 5 to inflnDaco 

bcliDfi and ni the abtempfc to arouse, control, or 
flupiJicas certnm emotionfl — loyalty, diagust,love, 
fear, niicl the like— m the prcscnco of dofinito 
objects oT alfcuatioua, No, 3 become a impoHant 
to chcok or rcciiforco tho effeeba of No, 2, It la 
also noasibla to atiengthcn belief by "OKprcB- 
sinE'^ it in some way (No. 5), — a method 
already omployed la education, but capable of 
far greater nae. 

The readuicaa to act uvmu a hcUeC haa been 
rogarcled ns the only sure sign that the belief 
ia ico-L Yeb abrong emotional cxprcaaioii, or 
the ondurauco of excessive pain for the belief's 
sake, ate often os convincing gigna. 'These, 
tliercfoio, may bo regarded tests t or criteria, 
in tliatiiiGfcion from onuses, of belief 
Diabclicf ia a special — a negativo — fonn 
of belief; and both of theao find bhoir opposite in 
doubfc. (SeoDouuT) Cl. M S 

Referencesr — 

DAirf, A iTiiio/ionj dud //ifl TFifl, 4lli cd ,i>p. 605-638, 

(Loiidon, IB7G.) 

Dos, C PijfchoiQoiedG la croifaiicc (PftriB, lODI ) 

Ja&ieSj IV Pnmipk^ of Psychologi/^Vol IIiPP 3^3- 

234, nnd the roffl Lhoro givon. (Now York, 1800) 
gionr, G M. AnalyUc Pji/t/iofoflJ/, vol. I, pp. 00 IT. , 

Vol II, pp. SUll [f> Ctiondon, 180G,) 

bell, ANDREW (1753-1832) —Tho '"in. 
ventor'* of the moiulorlal syatem of mstriiction 
(g.u.) Born nt St Andrew's, ho attended tho 
Uiuvcraity of hia native town, showing ability 
in mnthemnUca and nal,nvnl philosophy. After 
gratluaLion he accepted a tutorship m Virginia, 
whero he reiutiiued for aevm yeur^ On lus in- 
turn to England ho received the decree of hi D. 
at, St, Andrew's and took oiclers m the Church 
of England, and through patronage was sent to 
India. Oil hia way to Calcutta he was pre- 
vailed upon to stay at Araclnis aa military chap- 
lain and auperintended the Military Male Orphan 
Asylum. He devoted himself to the woik of tJio 
school, which wa? badly in need of tcnchora 
Ho wag here driven to invent wlmt came to be 
known ag tho *' Madras sy&tMn '' ^ TIiih was 
Jiothing less than inutunl instruction among 
the pupih. From a native boIiodI he ndopted 
the practice of using fiaiul labloa foi writing 
As tlie toaclicrs of hn school icfnaccl to cany out 
tins plan he appointed a few boys ns hend-supoi- 
intcjidenls and agsistaiib Lenchera. Thug in 1701 
tho ^'sysloTn'* ciiine into CMStence On liiB rti- 
turn to England he began to disscimnate the 
plan which Im hud " invented " In 1798 he pub- 
lished An Experiiiwii ni Ediicaiion, jnadc 
die ilfale Afijyluia at jlfadma, SUDocafinfl a 
iSijslem hy which a School or Family nwy teocJi 
il&df uiu/er the 5iiperin(ciideiicc of fhc Mfufler 
or Parent The .system was adopted in a 
l^robcstanb parnchial acliool iu Loiulflu. Aa 
rector of Swannge in Dorsetshire he coiilriliukcd 
to the cblablishmeiit of ihirtcun schools on lim 
plan. In IflOS he met Lancaster (17 y.), whom 
he treated prilroinzingly, and later conceived a 


viDlenfc hatred against him In 1807 the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was intcieatcd in tlic 
ayatem and it began to bo introduced hi many 
schools, In 1805 he had published A Sketch of 
a National /nslikitwni /or TVainmp up i}\q 
C hildren of the Poor in Moral and Religions 
Pnucipfca, and in Hahu cf Useful J^idiiatriy. 
Nut ifc Wq 3 not until 1811 that the National 
Society /or PtomoHn^ the Education of the Pear in 
tha Principles the Established Church throughout 
England and ]Vatea was ostabbahecl, (See article 
on National Society) A ccntial school waa 
established in Westminster to carry out the 
flystcin on n Inige scnlo In the samo year 
he had a press coiitroveray with LaiicnsLcr winch 
only BfcrcngChencd tho fiiipportera of the Nq- 
tionnl Society. Bell did not confino his atten- 
tion to primary education alone IIisj system 
was adopted in Chniterhouse and Chris L's 
Hoapitnl, and in 1816 lie wrote Ehinents of 
Tvition or Ludus Literarius, a classical gram- 
mar. In 1816 be met Pcstalozzi, without de- 
riving any benefit fiom the meeting. He was 
too full of wliat lie now called " the new organ " 
In 1818 ho preached n sciinon on hia systcru 
at Hereford. In 1810 he was piomoted to a 
stall in Wcstininflter Abbey. In 1827 he pub- 
lished the Manual of Imlntdion for the acboola 
using hia systeni He died in 1832, clcvoLDd 
to the in»t to hia syslcin He left his wenllh, 
which was extensive, to be distubutccl m giniit^ 
to small acboola in Seollund In 1872 thia 
money wns converted to the cbtabliahnicnt of 
Bell CbftUB of the Tlicovy, History, nnd Art of 
Education in the Edinburgh nnd gt. Andicw's 
Uni versi ties 'Wlulc Bell’s iuflucuce. on Eugliali 
education was great , for he was ipfluciiUal in 
rcducinB the teaching la elemcutary schools 
111 Engl nnd to an art, bis pcisonnhty ivas not cal- 
culated to attinct many ad inn ei a. To the last 
he was blind to any defects in Ins system, hold' 
ing that for it alone he would linvo waited six 
thou sand years Bell wna more uniformly 
BUGcesgful thnn Lanenster, although Lancaster 
probably had a much belter grn«p of the prob- 
lom. But the work of both wna innriGcl by 
remarkable vanity and conceit. For the time, 
however, they cxcicihod some influence on edu- 
cation in all paits of the world, Dell in Ireland 
niul Canada, Lniioaiitcr on the continent and the 
United States But it soon became appnicnt 
tlmb the sy.stcms of the two men woro notliing 
inoic than classrooin device?? and did not con- 
tain the whole truth of education Dub if tho 
actual work of the two men did not Ino, they 
Mere instrumental in calling into existence t\vo 
Bocidica winch laid the fouiulabons of English 
clcipcntary education. 

See Esqlakd, Elucmioh Laticabteu, 
Joseph; MoNiTOniAL System, National 
Society. 
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MfiiKLEJoim, J ftl. D. A71 OUl JCducationnl Rr/ormef, 
Dr, Antfrcw Bell (Ediubiirph iiiirl Loiiiloii, 1B8I ) 
SouTiiBT, UonEii.T ftiitl C C Ltjc of Bev, jljuJrcup Bell 
(Loudon, la-H.) 

BELLEVUE COLLEGE, BELLEVUE, KEB. 
— Incorporated m 1880 by the rresbytorian 
Synod of Kebrnska and opened in 1883 It 
conatitutca part of the University of Oiiinlm 
The iiisLitiition, ivliicli is cocducatioiml, providca 
academic, collegiate, normal, and musical 
coiiraca Studonta are admitted into the 
colioRc by certificate from ftccrcditcd schools 
niid by an c'taniinatioii icquiiing 14 units of 
higli school woik Clnshicnl, scjciitific, and 
piidosophical CQuraca leadme to their respec- 
tive degices arc ofTcred. The college may 
laaiic the fust grade state certificate of the State 
of Nebraska to all guduates who fullill the 
necessary roqiiirnnriits, which 13 valid for 3 
y<uiTs aud umy then be crnivcrtnd by Iho Statn 
Hupei ill tciidcnt into a life certificate Lower 
grade ceitificntcs aic gmntcd in the 1101 inal 
departincnt, to whicli an eiglit-gnidc Iniiiung 
school la attached. There are 12 piofcii.soifl 
aud Q iuatiuQtors and ahaistniUs, fitopkcii W, 
Stookey, MS , LL.D, is the president. 

BELMONT COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. — A non-soctarian institution for tlio 
education of young women College prepara- 
tory, collegiate, and musical departments arc 
iiiftiiifcained There is no definite statcmenl of 
the requirements of ndiiiissioii. Diplomas and 
dogrGC'i arc conferred. There nro 18 inatnictora 
on the faculty 

BELOIT COLLEGE, BELOIT^ WISCON^ 
SIN — A non-see tail an, coeducational institu- 
tioiii O^Vlnglt!3 foundation to the propaganda of 
theiSocicby for the Fiomotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education 111 the Wc'st, orgaiu/ed 
in New Yoik (1813), and united in 187*1 with 
a Boston society in wliab later (1891) became 
the C'oiigipgational Educational Society Beloit 
14 one of the 23 colleges fostered or aided 
by this latter orguiiization, The foiiiidei'i 
aiul most of the friends of the college liavo 
been Congrogfiliunaliiils and PieabyLcrians, 
bub lb has been warmly w up ported by oilier 
diuioiiu nations, and ba<i always plaeod a 
thoiougli edunitiun on an evangelical and uii- 
sccLanaii bash above any other considei iitions 
Ah early as 1813 the need of a cullcRC for the 
region opciieil to facttleincnb by the Black 
Hawk war in the Nuitliwosfc Territory was 
tils CHS, sell. In June, 1811, a gen oral eon voli- 
tion of Congregational ami Prosbyteiiaii 
rluirclies in the Northwest Avas held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio One evening at tlii.i convention 
was occupied by addrcnsca iii bclifilf of the 
Society loi the Pro motion of Collegiate and 
Theological EdiicaLion in tlm West, as a rcaulL, 
laliiniiiig delegates ilccidod to eall aconvcnlioii 
nt lloloib m August, 18*11, to plan for the loca- 
Limi of institutions for WiscoiibIii, Illinois, and 


loAva Three more conventiona were held in 
Deloit, and that toivn ayilh Bolected as the fiito 
of a college for AViacanaiii and Ilhnoig, laiguly 
bccaiiac of ita noailion on the border of fclicac 
two states The fiTSt lioatil of Truateca met 
October 23, 1845; a mnjonty of Us 8 mhiisLenal 
mcmbcis ivcic graduates of Yale, a college 
Avliose influence appears often in the siibacqueiit 
history of Beloit The charier was approved 
February 2, I BIG The preaeut Board of 
Trnatccfl has 30 members, serving 3 years, 
divided into 3 equal cln5.HCS, one of winch 
retires each year, the Buccessorti bomg electctl 
by tho remaining truatcea The alumni nomi- 
nate 1 member auuually. The fust cUbs of 
4 students began ivorlc November 4, 1847, 
reciting in the hnsonicnt of the old Congrega- 
tional Chuph. The college Imd only a cluf^bical 
course until 1874, when a philosophical com sc 
was added; the aeieuce course was esUlilisluid 
in 1802. Women Avere adinULed in Scptciiibcr, 

1 805, but the enrollment of Avomen Htudeiits is 
limited by the number Avliich can be accummo- 
dated in the Avonicn’a doinntoncs The Art 
Departmeut liaa a small but valuable and well 
chosen colleclion, opened to the public for the 
fust time in 1008. rrnteniiLics have been estab- 
lished ftH folloAvs: Beta Tlicln Pi, Phi Knppa 
Pdi, and SlgiUn Chi The degrees given arc 
A n , B.S., and, for resident graduate study, 
M.A , tho undergraduate courflc of 4 years 
may also be confiplcted in 3 or 3) years 
Beloib College is one of the insLiLutioiiH on the 
oiiRiiml liaL of those accepted by the Cnrnogio 
Foundation for tho Advnucemcrit of Teach- 
ing (g y ) as partidimLing lu its syfitcni of 
retiring nlloAvaiices to profeBsors. The build- 
inga, grounds, and equipment are valued 
(Jnii, 1 , 1099) at ¥592,500, real estate held in 
Ileloib, Chicago, and elscAvlicrc, at 814,825. 
The total productive ondowmenb is Sl,OGO,fir)7. 
The average salary of a jirofessor 13 $1800* 
or the 43 members of the mail acting wtiilT, 10 
aie full piofessora There nio 380 unde 1 grad- 
uate and 5 grndiiulo sUideiilH I'hhvard 
D>YiRlit Eaton, D D., Lli D , i.s piosident, 

C. a. 

BEMBO, PIETRO (1470-1517) — Born in 
Florence, the son of a nobleman, he received 
111 4 cducatiQii in his nil Live town He later 
studied Greek nt Messina and pliilosopliy uiidor 
PomponazKi at Padua In 1408 he? joined his 
fallicr nt tho court of Feiiara, whore by hia 
polished in minors and graceful wit he soun 
became noticed, lleio be mcLLuci tvia Borgia, 
to whom he dedicated a dialogue in Ihe vpi- 
iiocular on Platonic Ioa'c {(Hi A^olaui) After 
living for some time nb the Court at Ilrlilno, lie 
went to Rome in 1512 and was unpointed one 
of the aecretarioH to Pope Leo A. His col- 
league in office Avns Hadolcto (^.y,) In 1520 
he retired to Padua, where be lived for 10 ycais, 
spent in classical study and an altcmpt to repro- 
duce the life of tho time of Cicero IBs home 
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Iircamc tJic center of tlie culture of blmfc pcriocl, 
III 1539 he way crentctl Curdiiial and died in 
1547 A bypiciil pioducb of the Itiilinn Ileiiiiis- 
^allCG, UcinDo early M'on a fcircmost poaition 
among the Latin acliolara of the day Ilia 
wi’itiiiga arc milked by attention to purity of 
style rablier than by depth nt ihougKt In 
prose ftii imiUiLor of Cicero to the extent (hat 
he IV as pilloried by Ernsmiis in the Cxcero- 
7110 luis, in vcrdc ho showed eipial fnciliLy in 
I’cpi'oducing the qualities of tlie elegiacs of 
Propcrtiui and Tibullus or tho hexameters and 
heiulccn-syllnbica of Cabullua Among lua pocina 
arc the elegiaca Ga^alep- and T>c Oalcso cl 
Muximo, ana tho hoxaineter poem, Jlcuacus. 
For lua polislicil Ciceronian style he found 
iicopc in. lua concsporidouce. tico Gicehoni- 
ANiaw. 


DefercnceSt — 

tsvviounft, J A. Kenniaanivcc va JlafVi Tael IL (New 
York, IBSB) 

SxNUYfl, J IC A Iliitoruof Classical A'cholar^/itp, cli» Yi 
vol, 11 (CAmhriciifc, 190B ) 


BENEDICT COLLEGE, COLUMBU, S.C 
— Founded as ft curducatioiiid insLilutiou for 
iiegroca by tho American Baptist ITomc Mi&sioii 
Society in 1871, and dim tercel in 1891 Pic- 
parntury, collegiate, normal, college, divinity, 
and niuiiic dcpnrtinenld nro mrnntmiicd The 
BtutleutR engage Boinewhat in ivuhisLiuil work 
rcquiicd iii the cure of the campus and biiikl- 
iuRs. Tho admisaion. requircincnta for the 
college course luc not definite Degrees ore 
eonferrod The faculty conaiats of 7 profet^sors 
and 20 iiistructera nnd assistaiUa Her A C. 
Osborn, D I) , LL.D , la the president. 


BENEDICTINES, EDUCATIONAL AC- 
TIVITY OF, — The older of Bencdictinca wna 
catahli'^hod by St Be7iedict^ the Patrinrcli of 
monasLlcism in the West, wlio wag bom at 
Niii'flift in Umbria about the year 480. At nn 
early ago (flccording to some, wlicn ho was only 
10 years old) he fled tho corrupt life of Home 
and Look refuge in a remote spot on the hi I la 
of Subiaco, above Lho Amo, where lie devoted 
[muse If Lq prayer and pcnaucci lie oiRanir.cd 
into a " family " tliofec who, like liimaclf, had 
left the world tlio better to love and serve God. 
and Jii the nci glib or hood of Subiaco he rouiideu 
twelve such comiiiunilica. In 529 he catnb- 
lishcd the celebrated monastery of Monte 
Cftsflino, which Llicncefartli bcciuuc the center 
fTom which the iiiducnce dC hia lUile apvcad 
Llirougbaub Euiopc Tliq RvU (Rcgula SancU 
HaicdicU), which was written about the year 
530, did not coiUcmplnte ilm catabliahincnt of 
an Order, as the term is understood nowadays 
It wni intended merely for the communities 
founded by Uciicilict him self, each of which 
was to he IV aDpiiTal.c family, owing allcgiiinco 
to the Tope alone, 

^ iSpread of tho i?ejiedi c^ine Ruh During tlio 
fiixth and seventh ccntunca tho Rule of SL 


BcncdicL gradimlly icplaocd tho atneter CclLio 
rule established by St Columljjm {q,D ) and 
other Irish monks in parts of Entnee and 
Switzerland. H was tarried to England by 
St Augustine of CnnterLiny (< 7 .*J.), who founded 
the fiist Englitih Bciicdictiue congicgafcioii in 
507 Thence its luflucucc was extended during 
the Beventh and eighth ecu tunes to Germany, 
thiough the niisaionaiy activity of St Boniface 
(gy) It was iiifcioduced into .Spam probably 
about the hcgi lining of the ninth century In 
the ninth century the Deiicdictuio Iliile had 
extended to nil the monastic institutions of 
Western Europe with the exception of the 
British Isles, whcie for a century or two longer 
the Celtic lule wnn still mnintmiied in some 
inonastcneg. By the beginning of the four- 
teenth century there wciq as ninny aa 37,000 
inonnstciies cxlciidiiig ns fiu south ns ISicily 
and a'3 far north na^ Iceland, all fullawing the 
Rule oE St. Benedict or some modi fi cation 
of it 

The rcfoima of the Benedictine rule begin 
with the allcmpls oC Ucuedict oE Auiauc in the 
ninth century to bung all the congregations 
under one autlionty A ennilni attempt was 
made by St Boriio of Cliinv m the tenth cen- 
tury, and is known as the Cluniuc icforin The 
fiist refoiin ivhich lesulted in the foundation of 
n Rcparate older wiis Uiat of the Cnnialdoli in 
lOOO. This wag followed by Ihc forwiatrou of 
tliG Cistercians (1098), Cclcatinca (1254), etc 

The story of the influence of the Ben cd ic tine, s 
during the Middle Ages belongs to the general 
lufituiy of Europe, in which they played a very 
iinpoitant part, Their cducntiorml acti^dty 
is described farthoi on. Special inentioii 
Bhould, however^ he made of the CongregntiDn 
of iSt. Maur, which flouiiiahod in France in ilio 
BcvciUeenth nnd eighteenth ccnfcuriea, and to 
which belonged DMcliery, Mabillou, Mont- 
fftucon. Ruin art, and Martcnc, whose nurnca aic 
Asaociatcd with the hcgiiinings of tho acieiitific 
Btucly of history nnd the science of paleography 
111 modern timei. 

The Ucuediclines in the United Staled — 
Among the first Catholic mission aiics who 
cntnft with the Spaiuish c\]iloieiB were several 
mombera of the Bencdictiac Older. Even as 
early as M93, a Bcncdirtmo companion of 
Columhiia in hig second voyage is snicl to have 
labored for a short time among the Indiana 
The cducationnl work of the lienedictinea in 
this country is, however, of much later fouii da- 
lion In IRIG the liavnTian Congregation 
founded a iiiissioii at Beatty, Pn , out of which 
grew the Abbey of St Vincent, formally estab- 
lished in 1865, Tlicn in succession were 
founded. St John's, CoHegcvillc, Minn. 
(IBfiO); St Benedict’s, Atchison, ICana. (1867); 
St. Mary's, Newark, N J. (18.57), Muryhclp, 
Belmont, N.C, (1855); St. Procopius, Cliicngo 
(1887); St Leo’s, Pnaco Co, Fla. (1880), St. 
Bernard'a, Cullinnn Co , Ala, (1891), St. 
Mary'a Ptiary, Lacey, IVnah. (1805), Thesa 
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fouiiduLioi^s hiwft 3 acmihanea, 14 Hchoola n\u\ 
rollc^o^ iLiid cducnbc about 2000 students 
Tlic Swis^ CoiiKicgation littH aho several ablicvs 
and piiouea ui tlic United S La tea - Sb Mcinrnd’^s, 
Tiid, (foiiiulecl as a mission in 1854, made an 
abbey in 1870), Concciition, Mo (1373); 
New Siibiaeo, Spiel civille, Ark (187S), St. 
Jloncdict'a, ML Aiiftci, Ore (1882); St Joseph's, 
St. JIoiicdLct, Lri. (1889); St Mary'a, Ilichard- 
ton, N D (1899); St GalVa Priory, Devil’a 
Lake, N.D. (1S03). St Mcinrad'a 1ms both 
a scniiiiarv and a college; St Benedict’s and 
SL Joaepii'a have colleges 
»Si< IJenedict and Education — A cnrdinnl 
lirinciple of St Benedict's Hide 'wns tlmb 
” Idleness IS the enemy of the soul ” C’onso- 
fpieiUly, he preacribea that tlio monks should 
occupy bhcmaclvc'j both '* in the labor of tlicii 
Imiuls and m holy rciuling'' Manual labor 
liftd already been adopted as a means of apir- 
iliial oducation by the monks of the East, 
and 111 some of the Eastern monastic llulcs. 
notably in lliat of St Ba^il (g.yj, stress linJ 
been laid on the importance of leading and 
fltuily. Tlicrc wft'i, therefore, nothing novel in 
Sb. Benedict's prescription When, however, 
Cussiodouis, tliG [oimcr minister of the Gothic 
king.y, foil ink'd the monaslery of Vivicia, in 
OalabriA, about the year 540, ho gave a power- 
ful iinpcUis to the cultivation of learning, and 
by example as well ns precept strove to make 
tliQ inonji^tcr}" a veritable ivcadfiny of thegacred 
and profane sciences After Ins time, the daily 
rouliiic of Lho Bonedictino monastery included 
leaahmg, the study of Holy Writ and the 
clnhsics, imd Ihc tranacnpiion of books 

The Jicnedichne Schools . — The educalionnl 
activity of the Doiiedictiiies included in the 
firab place reading and study on Lbc part of the 
monks themselves A knowledge of Lhe Scrip- 
tures was recognized to ho an mdiapeiisablo 
means of personal sanotificatioii, and for an 
Understanding of the scriptures it was coii- 
sklercd necessary to bo acquainted with profane 
hteraluro In the second place, tlie monastery 
received wkhip its walla two classes of boys: 
those who were offered liy thcii parenta (o6fa<i) 
for tlio inonaatic life, and thoao Avho u ere placed 
there lenipoi arily Lo be educated and piotcotcd, 
the monastery being the only place where the 
children of the nobility were not exposed to 
seizure for ransom whenever Ihoir faLhors were 
at ivar with a neighboring bfiron or prince. 
This led to the distinction between the internal 
and external achoalof the monastery rmnlly. 
among the external pupils of tho cloiatral 
achoola were ndinibtcd the cliildreii of tho 
neighboring village or CDUntryaide. Tor it wns 
part of the beneficent social work of the monas- 
teries to extend tho bciiofita of education lu 
letters and in tlic mechanical arts These 
dcvclopmonta, however, did not lake place at 
onco They wore due to the influence of eventa 
which alToctcd moiiQsticiBm in the course of tho 
seventh, eighth, and especially tlie ninth cen- 


tury See articlcB on Cloistrh RciiODLa; 
Minni.n A ana. Education in, hloNASTic 

SjCHCOL'I. 

Curn'cidum of f/ic jSc/ioofa — For the moiika 
Ihcmselvca the principal subject of study was 
snered Bciciice, that is, n knowlrdgo of tJic 
Scriptures and of the Iiturg 3 '^ of tho Cliiirch 
Tho piofaiic sciences, the seven liberal arts 
apd the clasaiea, were studied as a nieaiis lo 
tile undorfitaiidiiiK and exposiUon of Holy "Writ. 
This, liQivevcr, did not prevent men like Hurva- 
lua Lupus, Ilhabnnua ^laiirus (q.v ), Gerbert, 
etc, from cultivating an ardent, nimoat a 
liumanistLc, love for the cliissica, u hilc they 
acknowledged the principle that nil profane 
learning should be made to Bubserve apiriLunl 
iiilurcsis 

Tlic children received in thcinonuhtic houaca 
were first taught the Psalter, wliicli they wore 
expected to be alile Lo lecitc, in LaLiii, before 
tlioir seventh year, when they entered the 
moiinahic school. There the courac of studios 
WAS umforiii in nil the BonedicLino lioiises 
from Lhe days of Cn‘'aio(loni3 down to the 
foundation of the Uiiiversities in the tliirleciiLh 
century It consisted of Llia soven liberal nrls 
(q L».) , which included the Triutuiii, Grammar, 
llhctoric,_ and Dialectic, nnd the Qirnffnt'iUiM, 
Aiithmelie, Geometry, Astronomy, niui Aliisic 
In regard to tlic former, cn pliilofogical. group, 
Latin was, of course, the laiiguaga wliicli re- 
ceived moHt attention During the period of 
Benedictine educational supremacy, Greek uaa 
practically an unknown longue m Western 
Em ope, except where, ns at La on, St. Gall, 
Die , the inihience of the ItiA\ teachers pre- 
vailed, As soon ns the vcriuirulnr Longues 
begem to develop, attention was paid to them 
ill the monagtcrics, though not to the point of 
Bubstituling them for Latin, lllmbanua Man- 
riia at Fulda, Bede and Alfred in Englnnd, and 
the Notkera and Ekkeliards at St Gnll arc not 
exccptionfl, but rather distinguished cxaniplcs 
in tins respect. 

The method of teaching ivna conditioned by 
the peciilinr circumatRiiccs of the Limoi, Books 
were scarce, hence the custom of dietnLing the 
text in the classroom » The unsptLled condi- 
tions incident lo the almost coiiLinuous inva- 
Biona, the need of converting the nations to 
Christianity before trying to raise them lo a 
plane of intellect 11 al culture, left little time for 
original constructive work in literature, gcicnce, 
and philosophy Mcn.ntimc, it waa a matter 
of paramount ncccaalty to preserve the heiitago 
of the past. lienee, the activity of teacher 
and pupil waa almost without exception con- 
fined to commenting on the text, glossing the 
technical words, and, in general, " marking Lime 
'without advancing " within the lines laid down 
by the writers of preceding generations Vergil 
among the paeta. Cicero amouK the oratora, 
Boethius, Aristotle, and St Augustine nrnong 
the dialccticmna and pliilosoplicra, were tho 
favorite authors of the DenctilcLina tcnchora, 
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fin<l their works, na far na these were known, 
were Ihc text'? in the aelioola 

Famous Benedictine Schools — Amoiic tlio 
English flchoola which owed their foundation 
directly or indirectly to St, Augustine of Cantor- 
hiiiy, the beat known were those of Ynriow, 
York, GUstonhury, mid Westminster. Yar- 
row wng the scene of the literary activity of the 
Venerable Bede {qu ), iind it was nt Yoik that 
Alcuiu (qv.) ncqiurctl the educfttionnl tminhig 
which he placed at the disposal oE Chnrlcnmgiio 
{q,v) for the revival of learning in the Einnk- 
isli Empire. _ To the influence of bho CaroUii- 
gifin revival ia duo the roiiiidalion of the Bene- 
dictine .schools at Fnhla (813), Iliiacliau (830), 
and New Corbie (82^)j ivlicic the traditions 
iiitrodiiced into Genu any by f3t. Boiiifaco were 
given now life mid vigoi The ncliviby of the 
Iiiah monks, who gcncially adopted the Buie 
of St tJcncJicb, at lea at aftci the Cftrolincian 
revivnlj was noticeable at Laon, 8t Unll, 
Rcichcnau, Bobbio (r/ 1 /.), Li^gc and clacwhero 
Ihroudioub the ciiipiie. During tlie ccntiinea 
immediately following Chai lomagne's lime 
these schools unclcrwciifc various fates Little 
by 111 Lie they were thrown into the shade 
by the prestige of the schools at Fans, out of 
which at the beginning of the fchiitccnth cen- 
tury grew tlio oldest of the medieval univer- 
sities, the rise of which ia coiiicidonb with tho 
beginning of the cducationnl activity of tlio 
Mendicant Orders 

Injlmice of ih& ^encdicfiiic Schooh — Apart 
from their work in tho schoolroom, the Bene- 
dinbiics exerted nn inJlueiico which boro di- 
recLly on tho education of medieval and 
inudcni Europe The prcsorviition of tlio 
classics is due to their zeal and industry na 
transcribcia of the aiicioiit codices Placing 
as they did Ihc apiiitiiaL needs of man above 
every other conisidcratioii, they were not always 
na appreciative of llio beniities of the olasaica ns 
11 humanist or a modern philologist mighb be 
NDVcrthclcss, fiiiiec they were under no coin- 
pul'?ioii to pre.^^erve the liternLiire of nnticiiiity, 
wr limy in'csiiinc that, in their olfoils to pic- 
floivo it, Ihoy worked in an appreciaLivc spirit 
To the BeiiediGtincswo owe almoaL all the fftuioua 
lilirani's of the early JMiddlc Ages, some of 
i\liich now coiiatiLutc llio most cherished 
trcnsnios uf Iho Driliah Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Ambrosian, the Vatican, the liibliotlifcciuo 
Nfl Li on ale, ami t he 8 1 iid t-Uni vci hi 1 at s-Diblio t lick 
of i\[umcli. To then industry oa cliroiudeiawe 
owe almost every thing that we know about 
medieval lustoiy, secular ns well aa leligioua. 
To Uieiii, too, the modern ivoild is indebted for 
imich ill the department of the liberal nnd me- 
chanical arba The Dciicdir tinea were, it is 
freely admitted, the civilizers of the bni banana 
Not only did they in prmcbilc iimnitniii the 
nobility niul sanctity of work, but they put 
their principle into prachce, ami set the ex- 
ample of enterprise and Ihnfb in their ngriciil- 
Lural labors They drained ihc marahea. 


rendered fertile the stciile plnina, built roads 
and bridges, intToduccd new mcthoila of farm- 
ing, and exerted in tho social economic older 
an influence as gient na that which they exerted 
ill the spiritual order In tho useful and fine 
arts, they often led tho Avny It wna at the 
monastery that the artisan riiid the artist could 
fiOB the newest contnvaiice and study the newest 
style in architecture, painting, or metal-woik. 
And thcHO tiaditiona have not entirely died out 
The Boiicdic tines arc doing n krge share, to- 
day, of tlic educational work in Catliolic 
countries. They have many flourishing col- 
legca in England nnd in the United States, 
Their cfTorls to found a nciv school of Christian 
art at Bciiron qic attracting a good deal of at- 
tention, and until quite recently the printing 
prcs.qcs of Solcsinc niul Ligug6 -were ienc\Mng 
the best traditions of the medieval scn|)foTiuiiii 
in tho finest kind of bookmnking. 

Literary Acliviir/ oj t}\e Benedictines. — iSinco 
tho days of the Venerable Bede (g v.) in England, 
Rlmbanus Jlaurus (qo) in Germany, and the 
Notkera {q v) in Switzerland, who lepicacnt the 
first era of Deiidictinc Icnriiing, the monks of 
St Benedict imvo inaintniiied tliciv icputation 
for high scholarship in the profane acienccs aa 
well t\9 in theology The Congvegation of St. 
Mnur Ima already been mentioned. Its mcin- 
hcis ^vorD especially diatinguibhed in the depart- 
ments of histoiy, bihlictil criticism, and pale- 
ography. la the same lino of ivork Trithonnus, 
Abbot of Sponheim {q [/.), led the vanguard of 
SGholnr.ship m Geimnny in the sixteen Ih cen- 
tury In tlio recent, timce ZjD^^clbaijcr (d, 
1750), Fez (d 1702), Gama (d. 1802), Tosti (d. 
I8D7) and Abbot Gaaquet, have attained dia- 
tiiiction as historians; the monks of Solcs- 
mca, oape daily Dom Gudrnngcr (cl, 1875), 
Cardinal Fitra (d. 1889), and Dom Pothier. 
devoted special attention to Cluirch music anti 
sacred liturgy, and a nice the expulsion fiom 
France in 1901 Iho same congicgnLion conlmuea 
its work at Appul dm combe in the Isle of Wight; 
Dom Cjibrol and Dom Lccloiq are among the 
foremost acliolara of tlic cla 3 '^ in the departinont 
of Christian nrehieology and history, while in 
Germany Abbot 'IVoltoi (d 1890) has cinu- 
lalcd m the latter half of the uineLcciilh eentuTy 
the fame which the Congregation of St hlaur 
attained in Finiico tw'O centuries ngo, W. T 

Referencflfl! — 

A^kiuas, Bivi/riiiEn lD6aci]/a Edi^cotianal (CMcdbd, 
IbUO ) 

DraaE Le moine hinSthclm (LigUcr^, 1B9K ) 

DniNB, A T Chmtinn iSchooh and Scholars (Lon- 
don, 18 B 1 ) 

HniNmuciiFii, M. Dto Ordciir und Kongregohonen dcr 
Katfinbschen Kirchc (PndcrLiot-ii, 1007 ) Val I, up 
205 n. 

Maiih.lon. Annalcs O S. J?. (Fans, 1703-173D ) 

Tratti flea ^fifde-a ijionaafigiiea (Pnna, 1001.) 
Mvithe, Lron Lc 3 icolea dpiscopolcs c( wonaanqiic^, 
A .D . TQR-ll&Q {V 1 Rflft .) 

Nkivmai 4 Tho Mission of HI: Bouediob, in flhfoTical 
Sketches, Vol. II (London, 1872) 
Montalaudeht. Monkao/lhB West, (London, 1800 .) 
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Taunton Fiighsh Black MoiiKa of Si BciiirJicf 
(Lantlon, IHOH ) 

ZiEiiELn-^UKH. Bivl /ici h\icr O h. B (AiiRaburg, 

Scu also ArliclD in Catholic Bi}cycloii€dia,Y€A IT (New 
York, 1007), ftiicl in (?nf/iohc , Miiy, 

1009, Vol XV, pi> 411 IT The IftLLur coiiLoina u 
more comijLetc biblioBrapliy. 

BENEFACTIONS. — See PiiiLAXTunoPY, 
Educational. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY — Tlie piiviloKc 
known m England utkI ATnoricn rh tlic "Benefit 
ofClci gy" played an induce t bufc a not iniiiiipor- 
tanb part in the evolution of English education 
It Imcl indeed its counterparts thionghoiit 
li^iirope iindci the apiritual contiol of the 
llonian Cluircli Duiing very early times 
various privileges were olaimed by and wcio 
willingly or unwillingly Rrnntcd to the secular 
niul inonasUc elcigy Fiom the date of tlio 
Kcnti-bh Council of Clovcshoo in 7*17 to tho 
date of the Black Death (134S-1349) education 
wna almost cxcUiaivcly unrlor tho roiitrol of tho 
Church, mid ib wna not uniiatiiiftl that those who 
hy virLuo of their learning trained the young and 
ministered to all ahoiikl demand and secure 
certain pTivilcges It was, indeed, an outward 
and visible sign of the theocratic inovcitiDiit that 
losLcd in Europe fioin the clcvonth to the thir- 
teenth century. Otir enrllcsb iccord on the 
subject scGina to prove wide privileges, for it ia 
an unactnicnb of King Alfred that in the case of 
murder by n priest ho la to be unfrocked by the 
bishop and delivered up fi om tho Lhiirch uidc«a 
his lord will compound for tho uergeJd (Ancient 
Laws and Jnslitute% of England,^ p 34 (18*10). 
It ia, however, m the tune of King Ethels tane 
(926) that wo obtain tho first English apoeific 
legal indication of a privileged poaition of tlio 
clergy directly rolatccl to education The law 
of Llio King riina as follows " If a acliolnr made 
such proficiency in learning, as that he obtained 
orders, and ministered to Chnst, ho wna thought 
worthy of that dignity and pioLcctioii that be- 
longed thereto, unless lie incuued n forfeituro 
uf his function, and might not exercise it,’' 
The lahtor clause 3cciu.s to lefer to tlic exception 
fronted by King Alfred, By the time of 
Edward the Confessor and Will mm the Con- 
qiioior we find that anccial privileges arc 
granted to tho learned Tho biwa of Eilwaitl and 
those laws as con fumed by William I (Spclmniini, 
CoiiciVia, Vol. I, p 619; Wilkins, Leges Anglo- 
SaxonicaCf p 197; Chronicon Jlenrici Ktiighion, 
(Rolls Ed), Vol I, p. 78) oidam de, cfcricis ct 
posse&sionibns eonim; "omnia clcricua et eliwn 
scholaris, et amnia corum rca et posaeasiones 
ubicunc|uefuciint,paccm DeicbsanctaoocclesiaQ 
liabeant ” It has probably not been pointed out 
before til at the general rule of privilege wna be faro 
the Conquest extended to non-clcucal sdiolara, 
But in fact, to acquire scholarship was gcnernljy 
recognized, aa late aa 1350, fia a step taken in 
view of oracra, and the veiy uumcroua manorial 
cuaLoms by which novillcia'a oliild (before 1400) 


could go to school except by consent of hiS lord 
or on payment of a fine were due to the belief 
that the scholar wns ccrlain to become a priest 
or monk and would I Inis pass out of the juris- 
dicLion of Ini lord The of 

rfareudoii (wi 1104) forbade a villeiira 
child to be ordained without the consent of ilic 
lurd (see also Brae ton, Dg Icgibm AmhaCj 
Vol. Ill, p, 293) After the Conquest niiu ilic 
separation by William of the secular ond spirit- 
ual courts it sccina clear tlmt tlieic a giad- 
unl approxitnalioii of the slaliUs of the pncfat to 
that of the Inynmn It is true 111 at the clergy 
claimed “that all pcinoiis in holy oider.s should 
be Gvempt from bceulmr juiisdicllon in all lili- 
giitioiij CIVIC niid crimiiial,*' In criminal ensra 
tho exemption was largely mniidnnicd tlesi)iic 
the atnigglo bctwcpii King Ilciiry II mid 
Bcckct over the thud chnpLci of the Consiiln- 
tions of ClarGiuhn (11G4) That (■lall^e pro- 
vided tlmt n clerk alioiild he charged hoforc tlio 
temporal court, iciniiled to the ccclrsinhUcal 
court for tiinl, and if found giiilly degiadrd 
from orders and rcniittcd to the temporal com t 
for punishment 7^1ii& docLiiiic vna ndopled 
by Becket'a hueccasor The King m 1 170 ngi red 
that no clerk alioiikl he bi ought into a temporal 
court except with respect to forest ofloiifii's 
Bub in the ease of iiiisdoamcauorft and cii il pro- 
ceedings the clergy had lost their fipccial privi- 
lege bcfoic the year 1300 By I lie yrni' 1350, 
dcspiteiepcatcdprotcafsby tho clergy, lliciMi ere. 
says Brae ton, sued every day in the temporal 
courts, and before Lhc cud of the century even 
the Pope liiid nlmndoned the chum (see Pollock 
and Maitland's Flistory of English La\L\ Vol I, 
p. 424 cl seq). The clergy nlao had by then 
lost their piiviloge in tho cn^jo of trensJOii 
From some time about the middle of the 
Uiirtconth century the pnwWcyniwj clericnle was 
limited Lo tho caAca of folomca cum mi tied by 
the cleigy; tlmt ia to any, to all capital oficiipeg 
(m addition to casoi of potty Lieasoii) other than 
those created by the law of treason and the 
forest law. But by this jirivilege the clergy 
were saved from the more leiTiblc con'acciiiciicqa 
of a vast range of offciisea, and tins no 
mean privilego, no mean inducGiiioiiL to let tors 
mid orders in a hinguliirly brutal age IL mils I, 

howovei, be remcnihercd tliufc Iciiiiicd persona 
not 111 orders soon lost this special pn vile go 
which they possessed at the elate and nftcr 
the dnte of the Conquest In the tliirtconlh 
centuiy, before the time of Eth\nrd I, the privi- 
lege was strictly confined lo the secular and 
inonnstic clergy and nuns. The Bcholar who 
wna none of these was lu Ihe power of llie aeciilar 
arm, since lhc clerical status in each case had to 
bo proved to the jus tic ea In the lourtcenth 

centuiy the practice grew up of extending the 
privilege "to nil persona eligible for ordirntion, 
nltliough not nctunlly ordained; ie, to all 
ma-lc.'i who could read," thus restoring the prac- 
tice that ohtnined in Iho eleventh century, lb 
will bo noticed how important an influcnco the 
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privilege luuafc lid VC been fioin the ten Ui to fclio involved ono year in jail Tii the reign o[ 
fiftcoiith century in GclucaUon, that ia, during Williniii HI it was extended to women, lilevaiii 
the vciy iicriod when Biimuhia to educational and illiterate (we niiiat remember that nuns and 
move moil ta was moat needed The very fneb perhapa other women who could rend had the 
of pQSacsding Cl model nle amount ol Icanung imvilG^<' lu the Middle Ages') In the TevRVi of 
wna for a long period siiflicient to rcinovo a man Anne illiterate men were allowed to claim 
fiUogcUicr from a jurisdiction that was inter- the privilege but nt the same time the pi notice 
miblenb and dilatory and to bung him witluii a grow of excluding many fclonica from the llcnefu 
jurisdiction that was, at any latc, iiiciciful m At the end of lUc eighteenth ecu bury theio woie 
the great inajoiity of casca Even when the 100 fclonica without Beneht of Cleigy The 
pi iviTcgc was restricted to felony the end den ex- privilege wng nboliahcd m Englnml in 1827 
Lenaion of ib to tlickity gavo it a new atimviiuH (7 and 9 Geo. IV, e 29) wad m Ireland in 182S, 
It was now worth winlo to learn to read merely nine hundred yenra after we first hoar of it 
to escape mortal responsibilities for oFcnscfl Hint It iniiat finally be noticed that the piivilcgQ 
it was nob always possible to avoid. IVc may to-day is not absolutely dead. It passed iviLli 
indeed believe that until the middle of the the FiiigUali coittuiQU law to America, and Amen- 
riftGeiith century the clcncnh was a can law books mention cases in wliich Benefit of 

valuable influence in national education It Clergy was pleaded It was abolished by sLat- 
Imd not yet become a formality; it was not utcni Massachuaetts in 178‘-1, In the states of 
siiiRciGnb to know by hem t the Ncch-vcrau” Imliunft ixnd l^Iiimcaotu the courts in more rc- 
(Psalm LI V. I ) in order to save your neck If cent times have rejected the doctrine But it 
limn la to plead his privilege ho inuat certainly bo appaiontly still survh c,s in North Carolina nnd 
a seholtir, if he is not a priest Professor I^eiiny South Carolina. In the foi luci state the piivi- 
of Cambridge University gives us {Outlines lego was conceded to women, the eourt dc- 
of CrimiiiQl LaWf p 48Qj n. 3) an instance of clnruig Hint ^‘no lonsoii can at this clay evlst, 
modern times that really I’cpieacnts the attitude wliy feitialea shall not be entitled to the Benefit 
of tlm CouitcGiith century tn the mattet. Ho of Clergy i na well aa itialca." (See the ease ot 
says "Dy a aingalnr coincidence even the Arabs the u Gray, 1 hlurphcy 147i J, 1^. Bishop's 
of modem Algei ill have recognized Icnriihig as a A^eia Crifninal Law, 7tli ed,, I8p2, Vol. Ij see 
ground of criminal immunity Abd el ICadr 939, p. 661) In the same state “it would 
said; ‘"More bhnn once 1 have reunited Bcemthnb ihoatatulory pavdoiij ^YhlclnfinIliIlci- 
acntc^ce of death on a cnmiuftl from tlie meic dent to the liciicfit of Clergy, dooi not take 
fact of his being a scholar It rcciiurcs so long elTcct until the paity is burned iii Iho hand nnd 
n time in Algeria to become well lustriiclcd, delivered out of pus on “ If the record acci- 
that I had nob the coiinigc to deatioy in one clay dentally omits to act out such execution ol the 
the fiuit of yoBia of laborious study (Church- Bcnteiicc, it may be sliowu by a witnoas. 
liiirs Life of Abd el Kadr, p 115) 'With the {Keith u Goodinn, 6 Jones, N.C 308.) See on 
coming of the Ucnaissauce (r/ y,) the privilege the practice of North and South Carolina the 
boGnine a social danger The elements of cases of the Stale v Basse (8 Uicli 276) and Iho 
learning were nt last moio widely spread and Slutev jSidc/jJ/e (4 Strob. 372) It may possibly 
the ciimmal clnsjses found bliclter iii a privilege exist m some other states bub it had genornlly 
intcndeil for a holy or loarncd clnaa By n been abolished by sin tuic Dr. Kenny suggests 
statute of 1488 -MB9 (1 and 5 Henrjr yil, c. 13) that the survival in the Carol inns 'Ma pciliapa 
the lay mail could clniiii tho privilege only connected with the educational gulf between 
onee and, in order to provont an abuse of the the white and tho coloieil eriminnr" If so tho 
pi i vile go, liic layman clniiiiiiig it wni branded on privilege of Benefit of Clergy has an educntioiml 
the brawn of the left thumb with an meaiung to-day, a thousand yemi^ after its 

for murderer or '*T“ for any other felony first invention. J. E Q^ueM. 

“ Divers pcr.'jona learned" wcic thus discouraged 

from the “piciuinpLuous boldncis" of com- BENEKE, FRIEDRICH EDtTARD (1798- 
mitting crime " upon trust of the privilege of 1B54) — -A German philosopher and educational 
the Church " In 1631-1532 (23 Henry VIII, theorist. IIo wns born in Berlin and attended 
c. L) tliG privilege was taken by etatutc fiom all the Fiicdncli-Wcrdvr GymnaBium, which was 
jicrsons not in ordeia or under tho order of sub- then under the direction of tho excellent pedn- 
dcacon nnd llius once more tho learned laymnii gogue Dernhardi Orndunting at the caily age 

was excluded from Benefit of Clergy of fifteen, he enlisted in the German war of 

The TDinmndeT of the biatory of tho privilege liberation, after which he studied theology, 
is strictly limited to criminal law. The Benefit first at Hallo, then (1817) in Berlin TJicro 
w'ns rovivcd jireaumably for the purpose of be came under the influcnco of Sdileicrniachcr 
nil Ligating a criminal law of groat severity. In and, having turned his attention from iheol- 
1532 (23 Henry VIII, o, 1) tho privilege wna ogy to philosophy, began to lecture in 1820 
removed in caica of clelibcrato murder. In Two years later his lectures were stopped by 
Elizabeth's reign theapintiinl courts were ousted the order of the government j this wns probnbly 
altogether and tho privilege given to all per- di la to the mflucnee of Hegel, whose absolute “ 

aona who could read. To claim it, however, philosophy Beneke opposed For three years 
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he foiiiKl ft refuge m Gottingen, but at length 
he waa iillowed to reauiiic hi«lcctuica in Berlin 
III 1S32, aftei Ilegel'g donth, ho waa finally 
appointed iisaiiitaiit profctjaoi, but not until nine 
yenrd inter did ho receivo the meager aulnry of 
200 thnlcra In ^larch, 1854, when for some 
liinc on account of severe incntril atinni his 
hcftlth had been giving way, he disajipcftrcd from 
iiome, and it wua thought committed suicide 

Beiieke'a moat important work, from a 
pedagogical point of view, ia liia Erziehiings- 
xuid U wlm'icUshh 6 (T/icoj^/ o/ Educahon and 
7n6^rifc?iori, 2 vola , Berlin, 1835-1836) Ilia 
pedagogy, liowevoi, na ivcll as hia ctliica, logic, 
and inctiiphysicq, is founded on hia psychology, 
whicli is treated in his Lchrbnch dcr PsychaloQ\& 
fllif N aiurmB^en^choSt {Tevlhook oj Psychologif 
05 fl Mmcc. 1833), 

llciiekc^a piulosQpny Lakes it? starting point 
in intcnuil sunso pciception, which ho considers 
the sourer of nil knowledge According to him, 
the mind JS a concrete paychological organism, 
ft system of piimitivc Jiumatcrml forces, which 
are capable of development iindcT tho stiimi- 
lahioii of t]\D outsiflo world , The?c primitive 
forces {Uivomog&n) differ aa to tenncity, 
energy, and iccojitivity Tho paychicnl prod- 
ucts caused by tho action of exlcrnnl aLiinuli 
on the primitive forces persist in con scions nrsa 
as (S\m\'6n), which by/Lhcii mani- 

fold combiiiationa in groups and senes constitute 
the ineiitnl life of the individual. The ao-called 
faculties of the older psychology, such ns iiieniOTy, 
imagination, etc., Bcncke, like Hcibnrb, con- 
sidciccl ns mere nbsti actions, hlcmory, for 
instance, has no real exisbciico na n faculty apart 
from concepta, bub la aimply the fuiidanicntal 
quality of tenneit}'' inherent in the pTlmitivc 
forces of the soul Thus tho old idea of "for- 
iiial discipline'* waa shown to bo no longer 
tenable 

The genetic clmracter of Beneko’s psychology 
iimdo hia syatein cspocinlly applicable to peda- 
gogy, and it Is therefore not surpnaing to find 
that Ids influence on German tenehcia ia ranked 
second only to that of Ilorbfti t. Thus, Dicstci- 
weg, the foremoab Pruaamn eduentor of tho 
Inat GoiituTy, as well na DiLtes, who as director 
of the Vienna Paedagoglum " did a great 
work for cdii cation in Aiiatrm, were both ardent 
admirers niul folio wera of Dcnckc 

Boneke’a woika include, beaidea tlioae men- 
tioned above E}{ahTuno&eehnlGhY& als Grund- 
hge alles iriascns Psychology as the 

Foundation of all TCnowledgOf Berlin, 1820). 

(7j undhnicn dcs naUlihchcn Syslema der prak- 
hschen Philosophic (Pmiciples of the Natural 
S}j.^tcin of Practical Philosophy , 3 vola 1837-1841), 
which the author considered as his moat success- 
ful work, 

Grnntlkg\i?\g zur Phynik der Sitlen {Foundation 
toivards a f^hysics of MoralSf 1882), Psychotogischo 
Sklizeii {Psychological Sketches, 2 voIb. 1833); 
Gniudlehren der SUleulehre (Fouiidalion ojT Ethics, 


System der Mctaphysik ut\d Pehmom-philoso- 
phie (laiO); System dei LogiL (2 vols. 1812), and 
Pragmatischo PsychologiCf o<kr Scclenlclwe in der 
Anwcndiing {luf Jus Lcbeii {Psychology Applied to 
Li/e, 2 vola 1850), F. hi, 

RefereacBa — 

Baldtv’in Dieltonaruof Phihsophv orirf Payrholoov can- 
lAins n full biliUofiraiJliy Vol III, pi 1, p. 1 Ifl 
BiiANUT BenefkO the Man ai\d Jha Philosophy, New York, 
1895, 

Die Untcmchtslchre BcncKcs \m Vcrffleich zur 
DulahliK flerharls, (18*13 ) 

Rajie. Cl I Dr Ey ilerictB'B jYcwb iSccfeTilefira 
(Mniiiz, 1U70,} 

BENNETT COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, 
N C — An institution, founded in 1873 under 
the auapiccs of tho Freedman’s Aid Society of 
tho MclhodiabEpiaoopftl Cluirrh and fiiipportcrl 
by that rocicly niul the Nurth Carolimi Annual 
Conference for the cdiicftLion of ncgio boya mid 
girla. Fiipila may on Lei from tho public 
schools. Primary, jnepaiatory, collegialfl, 
norniftlj mid miiaic dciiar Linen tb arc ninintnined. 
The irnijoriLy of tho pupils me in the primary 
and preparatory dcpai Lnicii la Degrees arc 
conferred. There la a faculty of 12 ins I me tors. 
Silfts A. Perlcr, A Jt., D.D., is the prciideut, 

BENT-IRON WORK. — See AIetal Wouk 
IN THE SCIIOOLS. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1832) — Pub- 
licistj utilUnriaii philosopher, niid icfoimcr uf 
Eiigliahlawftudcdueatioiial iidiniiii strati on ; sou 
of ft wealthy London atiarney , n piecociaus olnl d, 
educated at Wca tin ins ter and (Jiicen'a Cnllcgc, 
Oxford, called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 1817, 
(leva ted himself to the sciunlific Btiidy of 
juris pi udcncc, published in 1770 niioiiymcniply 
hia Frapjjicrif on Qovernmeni, an nilack on the 
point of view of Sir William Blackstono, wliosc 
lectures ho had attended at the Umvcisity of 
Oxford, The publication of this work led to 
Ills intimacy with Loid Shelburne, which intro- 
duced him to circles of innuenco and raised 
him from p depreasiug feeling af impotence 
and humiliation. In 1780 he published his 
Jiitrodwcfioii to Ihe Principles of Morals and 
LcgLslatioii, in ^ylucll ho expounded the prin- 
ciple of utility in its bearings upon coiiducb 
and public Law He distinguibhed himself i\fi a 
rcfoimcr of prison discipline and as nii ncuto 
critic of ohsolctG fictions and cironcous psy- 
chological nreguppositions in English law. 
Indirectly, tlirough tho lahorb uf Ins followers, 
among whom bhould be mentioned John ^Mill 
{q y.) ftTid Francis Place (f/.rdi I 19 had n penctrot- 
ingmflucncD upon English politica and upon the 
spirit of English social legislation, including that 
which (Icftlb with educational qiieationa. Di- 
rectly, lie helped in flchicvini^ three cducaLional 
chan go a of great importanco m English history: 
(1) Hg led the opposition to religions testa 
at the older iiniveraitics by a pamphlet, iSu'cnr 
Tiof at all, printed in 1813, piiblislicd 1G17, 
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(2) 111 1810 he published Chrestomathia, a iilan 
for acoonclory ccUicution which gave nhysicn.1 
science a proiemcnb jilace and attaOKcrl the 
supremacy of the clas'jical languages By this 
work ho turned the thoughts of mvmy liberal 
eclucfttioiml reformers towards a one-sided and 
narrow conception of secondary ccUication 

(3) In 1827 he devised a detailccl plan foi 

requiring every candidate for an oilicial poa*- 
lioii under Govcimncnt to pass a competitive 
examination in certain branches of knowledge 
healing upon their future woik This plan 
(many of the details of which aio grotesque 
and ilni’cgni'driil of many important condition^ 
of sound educnlion) led ultimately to the appli- 
cation of the principle of open coinpotilion to 
the selection of candidates for tho Indian and 
llomo Civil Services under the Butiah Govern- 
meut Bon til urn's ideas on public indtnietioii 

were to aoinc extent derived from his study of 
Frcncli rovohilioimry writoia. His influence 
was both lie str Lie live and constructive, and 
from both points of view of the big heft L impor- 
tance lie and Ida fuUoweia destroyed the 
prestige of mudi of the old tiaditiou iii English 
education and govcrnmcnlj and by then acute 
criticisms and aclministiativc industry clcaicd 
the giouiid of much that wai obsolete, iiicffcc- 
live, aiul obatruclwely incompetent, On the 
other liand, by clinllrnging many of the prin- 
ciples which underlay the older piaii of English 
education and govcrninciit, they forced their 
opponents to reconsider Llicii position niid by 
inlcnml reform to renew the vitality of inucii 
which Dcnthain would have swept away, 
^loi rover, the inner tendency of Bent ham's 
doctiino was towards a great sticngtliening of 
the biiieaucmlic power of the central adminis- 
tration in the service of a democTatio electorate. 
This hide of Beiitlinm's iiillucnrc was tspecmlly 
inniked in his digciplo, Edwin Cliadwick 

M. E- S. 

Beferences : — 

Atis.inson. C’ M, Jnmif Biwllnim, //fa Ltfa one/ TI^DrA:i 
(Lijaili)]i, 1005 ) 

Hkviiiam, Ji'iiFMY Cht<^hmatha, (IBlO and IB 17.) 

c’orijfn/iinfliKTi (isa? ) 

noi al nil (IHIJJ and IK 17 ) 

Picfionnry' vf Natii)naf Bivorqpftu 
llKnuLii, Josi pji, ftiid IJin'iT, !•’ W Local Oovern- 
Kif’iil m Kuuhful, p^)(L*riulIy Vnl T (London. 1003 ) 
Stm'IILK, Lmmk 77iu f/jitf/ig/i ///i/iftirinria Vol I. 
(Luiidon, 1000 ) 

BENTON HARBOR COLLEGE, BENTON 
HARBOR, MICH. — Founded in 1880, thia 
inatitiiLion pi ovules educational facilities from 
the kindcrgm ten to the college, and include.^ 
also normal, fine arts, and musical dcpnrt- 
rTepuTatioii la given for slate cer- 
tificate examination and foi the univci'riihies. 
There ftie 16 inBlructors on the fnculty. 

BENTON, THOMAS HART, JR (1810- 
187D) — Schoolman, educated at Huntington 
Academy and at Marion (Mo) College; ho 
was pTlncipnl of a acminniy at Dubuque, lown 


(1820-1848), and twice state su pci in tend cut of 
public insbiuction in Iowa (1818-1854 and 
1SG8-1861): lie was nl.io prominently identified 
with the educational associations of Igwa and 
the professional loucnala of the State 

W. S. M. 

BEREA college, BEREA, KY — A co- 
educational matitiibioii founded in 1856 by 
antialavcry ICeiituok'mns who favoicd freedom 
regardless of eecLanan dilfci'Giiccs. ''rhe board 
of trustees includes rcprcficr-tn-tivca of all 
denomiiiationa Model school, industrial, 
academic, normal, collegiate, and inu&ic dc- 
pnitments arc inaiiitninccl The academy 
course give? instruction in businc.fs. farming, 
and clomcatio science subjocta and prepares 
for college. Tlic cntiancc rcqiiiicmoiits to tho 
college vary somewhat with the com go to bo 
piuaiicd, bub ubouL 15 units arc necessary to 
take up the clnRgical, 8 the liteinry, and 12 the 
scientific couraca Degrees arc confcricd in 
the college and normal dcpai’Lnicnta which also 
prepare for county and state certificntca and 
diploiniia. The institiiticin mnintnins separate 
work, na rcciuircd by state law, for colored 
persona There aic 13 profess ora and a Inige 
numbci of iiistiucfcois and tcachcra Hev. 
Vifm. Goo doll Frost, Ph.D , D.D , Lb.D., is 
tlio president 

BERENGARIUS — Born at Toura c. 1000, 
n pupil of Pulbert of Chartres, who had in turn 
been the pupil ol Gcrbcib lie wns n piofoiiiid 
stiulcnt of logic, and is credited with the dis- 
tinction between the study of the arts of gi’ftin- 
mar and logic and the mere study of aiilhoTH 
Accordingly, ho spurned the uiithniitv of 
Doiuitus (qo), Prisciaii (qu), and Boethius 
He ciUc'red into a conLroveisy with 
Lnnfranc, Borengariua attacking tlio doctiiue 
of LranaubblfiiUmtion, and Lanfiaiic defending 
lb. 111 this coiitiovcisy the poaiUon of Bei'eii- 
garius was founrlcd on the nominali.stic (loctiiiiG 
Hcrougarius bo came a canon of Tours, and 
preceptor of the School of St, JlarLiii; and 
afterwards would appear to Jiavc been tcacliiiig 
ax the eaUvedvnl school at Angeis ns flyniniiia- 
fici45 rathor timii acholasiicm lie was sevcnil 
tunes compDllecI to rctiaet liit tenets only to 
return to tlioin again. Tlio gieaiei number of 
his work.s me lost, but tlic De Sacra Coena and 
others may bo found in Mignc. Bcrcngamia 
died on Janumy 6, 1088 P. R C. 

References — 

WiONB Pal Lat CLXXVHI 

L^iiiveraitLca o/ Hviropo -ia ihe Aoea. 

(Oxford. 1K05 ) 

S.\ND\fl llislory of Clas^iml Schalar&hiji (Cnm- 
bndga, 1003-1 DOS.) 

BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, MID- 
DLETOWN, CONN. — An insLllulion for 
the training of mimsfcGra for tho Episcopalian 
Church, ChaMcred and located in ita pregenb 
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position in 1851 to continue n theological dc- 
pmLniciit organized at Trinity College, 
student la admitted unless ho Ima become a 
cruKlidatc foi holy ortleia accoiding to tho 
Caiioii '3 and liaa satisfied the icqiiiicmcnta for 
aLliiiib*iion The (Icgioe of Bachelor of Divinity 
js granted on the completion of the course to 
HludGiita who fulfill the ncccssaiy rcquiicmcnta. 
There nvo 0 professors and 4 m.s true tors on tlio 
faculty. Tho Rt Rev. Chauncoy Bruce Brew- 
fllcr, D D., is the president 

BERKELEY, GEORGE —Born nb ICil- 
ennin, Ireland, March 12, lC8i, n man who 
stood alone in lus day as a typo of the pcifcob 
plulosophical spirit of calm rpugonablcnesfl, is aa 
intci rating for hi.s sojourn in America and lua 
cfToita for the bctLcrmcnt of colonial education 
as for hia system of idealialic philosophy 
Educated at ilw Ormond School in Kilkenny, 
and later iib Trinity College, Dublin, ho became 
chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
jiftcrwanls to the Earl of Pclci borough in Italy 
lie liecfimc Dean of Diury in 1724 Seven of 
tho best years of his life and tlic gi eater part 
of his private foituiic woic devoted to the cher- 
ished scheme of ilie cstabliHhmonb of a college 
111 Amcricii for tho rducatiun of the Indian 
youth Borkelcv's piopohala were published 
ill 1725 j and their novel ainl philanthropic 
character not only attracted great public 
interest ill England but induced 3 Oxfoid 
fellows to accompany Iiim on tlio neccsjraiy 
expedition A chniter was given him for 
^Miiicctiiig a college, hy name St, Paul's, in 
Bermuda, wiLli a president and nine fcdlowa, to 
maintain and educate Indian eeholars, at tho 
rate of ten pounds a ycai, Cicorge Beikelcy to 
be Ihc fii'iSt picsiclentj and Ins companions 
from Trinity College the fellows," At this 
time Swift wi ote to the Loid Lieutenant of Iic- 
laiul “I do humbly ciUreiit your excellency 
eiLlier to uso such ])ersuasions as will keep ono 
of the first men of the kingdom foi loiLinmg and 
genius nt homo, or assist him hy your credit to 
conipa'is his roman lie design." The death of 
the king before the aignaUire of the cliaiter, 
and the uiiwilhn guess of Walpole to iiiulcitake 
the proposed oxpeiiditiiiQ of ,C 20,000 on behalf 
of so appaieiitly Utopian a vciiluio, at length 
eompcHed Iho philosopher to leLuni, lus worlc 
unfulfilled In fact hcnevei reached Bcimuda, 
but the vessel which earned him apparently 
made Newport, H.I.^ by mistake, Ilcre iii 
1701 liG esLablisiicd himaulf, his pniicipuUluly 
for two iiiontha being to attend on pirate‘s about 
to be executed lie became connected with 
one of ihc Tuistcea of Ynlc College, to which 
he gave gcuoroiib doiiatioiia, including a splcii' 
dvd lilnftvy oC IQQQ volumes, until then the beat 
America had known, Berkeley nlso Lee a mo 
interested m the dove lop meat of Harvard 
Collogc, and the project of the foundation 
of Columbia College. Ills " ideal theory " 
need not Lc discussed in Ihn place, but host 


ou Hilled in hia own woida " The hclicf iu an 
exterioi matciial world is false and iiiconsistont 
xvith itself; tho.so thingji which luo called BciiaiblOj 
material objcct'i, are not external, but exist in 
the muid by the immediate act of God, accord- 
ing to certain rules, termed laws of naUire, 
from which lie never dcxiates; imd the sLenily 
adherence of the Supreme Spiiih to those rulc'i 
is whab conatitutca the icality of Ihinga to liia 
creatures; and so cITcctually diatingunhcs the 
ideas perceived by sense from such as are tho 
work of the miiuUtaclC, or of dreams, and LUerc 
ia no more danger of confounding them to- 
gether on this hypobhesiatlinn that of tho exist- 
ence of matter." P. li C, 

Raferoncea: — 

REnkeiiiY IPorAj. (London, 1^20; Oxford, 1B71 ; 
Loiulon, iaD7-180H, O’tford, 1001 ) Treatise coii- 
cernina the Pnnctpjcao/ Jluman Knowledge (Phil 
IBDO) 

Fiiaheii ])erlelcu> (EdiiilmrRli, 10H1 ) 

TucKEiuiAnii ZTioffrap/iicnl Jissays, ]i. 2<!1H-200, 1857 

BERKELEY, KATHARINE, LADY (c 1320- 
1385) — Aa tho first woman who is known to 
have founded a giamninr school, "Kntcriu," 
Lady Boikelcy, do.sGrvos roiiicmbriiiicc. The 
daughter of Sii John Clyvcciou, Kt , and the 
Lady Einmn, liis wife, who was first iniiiiied 
to Sii Peter Veui, a Glourcstcishire knight, who 
died in 13*13. Four years aftenvards, hlay 31, 
1317, she mui'iiod, aa his Hccoiul wife, Thomas 
III, Lord Berkeley of Bcikoley CmLIc, GIoikcs- 
tcrshirc " She was fiiiitful to her husband 
belli ill lands and cluldion," bringing him 
among other iiianor.a ono culled Ycclham, nlias 
Ham-Vccl, a luippy conj unction In less than 
five years she had four aons, three of whom, 
however, died in infancy, hut the youngest, 
John, became the foiiiidei of a new family of 
Berkeleys Lord Berkeley died Oct 27, 1301 
Ills widow survived him 21 ycaia, dying March 
13, 1385 She founded the Chantry and Fieo 
(irammar Hchool of WoQtlon-iimler-Edgc, 
where she mainly lived, on July, 1 1381, about 
two years after the JouiulaLion of 'Wmrhc.slpr 
College Almo.st in William of Wykchnm'a 
words she aays that ** coiibidcnng Llic iiiteiiLion 
and desire of iiumy to be taught and to sliidy 
giaiiimar, ^^’1uQll is the roiuulalion of the re.sb 
of the liberal nrtH, la too often pie vented hy 
poverty, there fore foi the exallntioii of the 
Christian faith, which is in nu ainall mou.suio 
increased by men of deep learning in auuh 
sciences, " hIic founded a Scliool-housc or IIousu 
of Scholnis of one muster and two poor " schol- 
Aia elerka," who arc to live collcgc-wisc logethci , 
and ineoiporatcd them as a college, Blatutes 
annexed proyulcil that the master should act 
ns cliaplaiii in iSt Katharine’s Chapel at the 
mCLivor-howsc whew she ^Yaft living there, and, 
otherwise, celebrate mass iii the jiauhli church 
for her and her two hwsbaiulH' souls and the 
lords of Berkeley, and also " keep school failli- 
fully in the school house, and receive kindly all 
scholiira, wherever they coiriD from to Icain 
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grammar, without cxactluR, clainunf? or tnkiiig 
niiy advftntiigG or Rain for Ina pains '' The 
two " aoliolara clerks ” were to bo admitted at 10 
years old ami stay foi 6 yaaiq. Lilicral linli^ 
clays were provided; a for Ling lit at Christmas, 

It week at Easter and Whitauiitide, and 6 weeks 
from August 1 to September 15 At the dissio- 
liition of chantiics in 1517, tlio school ia called 
the ''Vele Ere Seole,” after the founder's first 
husband, and tlic endow nient was staled to 
lie £17 15 2, of which the inaatct got £10 1 7i, 
or Is 71d more than the headmnstcis of 
Winchester niul Eton The school escaped 
cilsaqhUioii by the influence of Lord Berkeley, 
and sLill flourishes, the endowment bringing in 
£330 a year In 1900 it was, very appro- 
priately, made rv mixed grammar and science 
school, lor girls ns well as boys, to the number 
(if 70 A F.L 

nelerenccs: — 

Smvtii, John. Lines of /?icJ?crlf?rys, Vol I,p 340. (1039 ) 
VicLorJa Cuiinly IIiaLory, Gloiiccaturshiro Schools, 
Vol K, 1 ) 390. 

yrorct'^fer Ejaac R(Q\vitr, Wakoricld, f. 48, 

BERLIN, THE ROYAL FREDERICK WIL- 
HELM UNIVERSITY OF — The nrelimi- 
naiy history of the Umveitiity of liciliu goes 
liack to the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, but no serious steps looking towaid 
the c&taldislniicnb of iiii institution of higher 
learning were taken until tlm begin iiiiiR of the 
following centuiy In 1807 a dolcgntion wns 
sent by the faculty of the Uiiivcisity of Ilnllc 
to Berlin and rcQUc'^tcil the roynl Banetioii (or 
a removal of tlieir inatitution to the Prussian 
capital. Their petition wcis not praiited, 
however, us the Prussian nuthaiilios picforrcd 
to (‘stablish a new anil ijidcpeiulcnb iiiiivcrsily 
in the cnpilal, This latter piopo'aal cncoiin- 
tcicd decided opposition nt the University of 
Frankfoi t-on-the-Odcr, which fcaied the com- 
petition of so near a rival, as well Q's, in ccitain 
qiiarteia, of I he Acudomy of Science The 
oppo'^itiQU v<aa ignored by the autUoriiies, and 
a faeries of IcrtiirLH way innuguintcd in the whiter 
of 1800, this being the reason why the latter 
(late is frequently Riven ns the year of founda- 
tion The Linn'cisity was not formally opened 
until the following year, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt (q r.), at that tune Pruasian minister of 
cdwcuUon, being pilmaTily iiispoiUiiWe for its 
earliest development It was limned the Royal 
Frederick William University, m honor of its 
founder, King Frederick Willinm III of Prussia, 
who iipprovccl tliG statutes of the institution in 
1810 Berlin ia, therefore, with the exception 
of the iiniveraitiea of Bonn (1818) and of 
lilunich (IS'26), the youngest univeriiily in the 
German Empire Dining the first yuai it had 
58 iiisLi iictors and 2.'5G fatndciits; to-day it is 
the largest nud mast promiiiciifc iiisLitution of 
higher learning in (icnimiij^, coinprHing facul- 
ties of theology, law, medicine, and philosopliy. 
na w'cll a3 aclioola of ngrioultiire, pharmacy, jiiid 


dentistry The Berlin technological school 
located nt Charlobtenbiirg, ia not a part of the 
univpisiby proper. Iiidcpcnilcnb of the iini- 
vciaity, but closely aaso elated with it ar^ the 
Royal Academy of Scieiiec, established in 
1700, the Imtitutc for Contagious Disonsog, 
n geodetic infltibuto, an nstrophysicnl observa- 
tory at Poladam, a mcteoroloEical inshtuto 
with headqmirtcrs in Berlin, a metcorologicnl- 
magnetic observatory in Potsdam, and mi 
acYouautic ohsevvatoiy i\t Tcgel, The hLrary 
of the university la coniparalively email, 
contuining only about 200,000 volumes, the 
chief facilities in this direction being fur- 
nished by the Royal Libiary. which contains 
over n million volnmca q.s well ns a largo and 
valuable collection of manuBcripis. No other 
Germnn university ia ao richly endowed with 
" inatitiitcs/* acniiiinra, clinica, nud similar 
organizations, among which tlio seminar for 
Oriental laugiiagea deserves special mention . 
It was opened in 1887, and performs a practical 
inisfaion, being intended for the training of 
young men in preparation foi foreign seivice. 
The course of study includes instruction in 
Chinese, Jnpanc.se, Arabic, Peisian, Turkish, 
various African dialects, etc Of special intpi- 
cat and of piacUcRl value to foTcign stMdcivia 
]H the buroaii of information {Alndcmische 
Amkunffsstdlc) under the diiecLioii of Piofcssor 
lYilhclm Paszkowski. The annual cxpcndiluros 
ainouiit approximately to 31,000,009. In ipitc 
of the fact that the university is located in iha 
nictropolifa of the empire, Llieic is no hick of 
social student orpauizutiona, a considerable 
number of Corps (^/.y ), Burscheuschaficn (q i), 
Lam/.saia7in.sc^ii:i/fc?i (( 7 i>),and similar socielii's 
being iciircfacntccl Both Harvard Uiiivci'flity 
and Columbia University support exchange 
profc'5SOi ships at the University of Beilin, that 
of the latter institution being known aa Llio 
Theodoie lloeiiovelt prof ess oi ship of American 
history and infititutiona, Among the [iromi- 
nent names asfaooiatcd witli the iinivcisiLy me 
tkoso of ■Wdhehu vou Ilumhoklt, Jukob and 
IVilhclm Gnmni, Dopi), Schcicr, La eh m a nil, 
MullcnholT, Hegel, Fichte, Trendelenburg, 
Paulson, Ranke, Moiiniis»en, Trcilschkc, Droy- 
ann, Niobuhr, Gnelst, Vnehow, Ehicnberg, 
HolniholtK, KirchholT, Dubois-Rcyniond, and a 
host of others, During the winter semes tci of 
lOttO-1910 the enYoUineiit included 0242 ma- 
triculated stiulenta, disti United as follows; 
theology 307, law 2512, medicine 16*16, nnd 
philosophy 4717, of these 632 were women. 
There AVcrc also in ftttciulancc on the univer- 
sity proper 1077 auditors, giving a LoLnl 
registration of 10,319 R. T. 

Hererence! — 

tVAOsea. A H a Die EniwuKdmg der 
Bertin 1810-1890 (Ikrliii, IBDO ) 

BERNE, THE CANTONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SWITZERLAND — Established as a uni- 
versity m 1834, although nn insLitiUionof higher 
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Icnmiiig had been in existence in the Swiaa 
capital for over three ceiitunca It was nq 
early aa 1528 that, tlirough tins in (1 nonce of tho 
Reformation, tlic Zwingh school in II erne wna 
fliipplemciitefl by a gymnasium, Uio higher 
grades of which constituted a sort of philo^ 
sophical and theological neademy During the 
eighteenth century chairs were also estnhliahcd 
for law, inecUcinc, and the nntiirnl sciences 
The work of the institution iintiirally sulTcrcd 
severe mtcnuptioiis during the Revolution, 
but in 1805 n new, albeit modest, start wna 
matfc with ad fourfncnities, resulting uUririatcIy, 
m i83'i, in tlio formal cstabliahmont of the 
iinivcisity. During the years fioin 1810 to 
1851 tho life of the institution again hung in tho 
balance, bub it issued safely from its period of 
storm and stress, and has since experienced 
a gradual and healthy development. As at 
present constituted, the university includes 
faculties of Piotcstant and Cntliolic theology, 
law, nicdicmc niul yetennary medicine, and 
philosophy 111 1005 the library of the univer- 
sity wna consolidated with that of the muni- 
cipality, lui inhering at present 200,000 volumes 
and a nunibci of vahiablc mnnusenpts. Tho 
Swiss national library {LandeshihliQtheK)^ 
founded in 1895 and located in Berne, contamq 
a valuable collection of IIclveiLca from tlic time 
of the founclatiDii of the new confederation in 
1848, the earlier material being deposited in 
Lucerne The expenditures of the miivcrsity 
ainounb to about $175,000 animaliy. Dining 
tho winter semester of 1009-1010 there were in 
attcjidnnco 1026 men and 345 women, among 
whom there were a cousidci able munber of 
iluasians, 536 auditors were enrolled R T 

BERYTUS, THE SCHOOL OF — "Berytus, 
the foster- mother of law,*^ was fioin the third cen- 
tury A.D.j if nob earlier, the facnt of a celebrated 
school of law Ongnmlly tho training of the 
orator and the traniiugof the advocate were the 
same, The general pniiciplea of argumentation 
niul the power of cfTccLivo pleading were at fiist 
the things moat necessary for the lawyci to 
acciuirc, Theae were providcil in the aophistic 
(i c. oratorical) school, in which tho prcjiara- 
Lioii of riclitioiia ciiaca based on those of actual 
occurrence formed an important jiait of tho 
school disciphiio, For the rest, foi the actual 
citation of the clauses of the law, the orator 
depended upon the services of one versed in the 
law books. Gradimlly the technical side of the 
subject came to tho faro, and then achools of 
law arose The first mention of Dcrytua as a 
law school datc-s from tho fourth decade of the 
third century. Until well Into the fourth Cen- 
tury, however, the prospective law student 
often took ft preliminary course in Sophia try. 
In the second half of the fourth century this 
practice probably became less and less common. 

When Jus tin inn, m 629, issued his rescript 
doling the schools of philosophy and law at 
Athena, he restricted tho study of jurisprudence 


in the East to Constantinople and Dcrytua. 
At fthoiit the same tune ho icoi’gaiiizcd tho 
course of study iii the flehoolH,and, apparently, 
cliftiigeil the length of the course from four yrara 
to five Before thia lime the iu^,tructioii had 
been 111 considciablo confuMoii. For the moat 
part selections only fiom a limited number of 
books had been read, and these often with liLlle 
regard for the proper order of the subjects 
sbiidied. Tho msti ucLigii had been bused in tlic 
main on the InUitutes of Chuus, Iladnnii'a 
Pcr} 3 €lMal Edict j the Hcspoiim of rapiniaii, 
and tlic Refiponsa of Pa ulus. In the fourth 
year the student had attended no lectures, but 
had been supposed to read hy liimscir. From 
tho Lime of Justinian, the now codilicntiniifl of 
that emperor were made the basis of study, 
wIiiIg much more wna lead, niid read in logical 
sequence In the first year the Insiilutcs and 
tho Bo-callctl irpStTOi (Lilts I-IV) of the Paa- 
deda were read, in tho hct'oiid, third, and 
fourth years the PnJidec/a ivere coiiLiniicd, and 
ill the thud year the Respomd of Pnpinmu were 
also taken up, the fifth year was devoted to the 
Codec Each of the 5 cl asses of atudenh lind 
a distinctive name' the Frosbmen, calkil up to 
tliifl_ tune Diipondu (“ Two -Pounders "), now 
received the nniiio of Justiniani nod (New 
Jiistliiinns) , accoiid-ycar men wore Ethdolea 
(studouta of the Edict) third-year men, Popi- 
niaiMslae (atiulciita of the works of Pnpmiuii) ; 
fouitli-ycar men, AiJrat (a name of uiiccrtiun 
fiignificntioii) ; fifth-year men, P]ohjiac. Tho 
duty of seeing that Llic new rcgiilaliona of the 
school were carried out wna a'lsigncd to the 
Governor of Phctnicia, tho Bishop of Bcrytiis, 
and tho profesaois of the school 

According to a regulation of Diocletian, Htu- 
dents were not allowed to a Bond the law school 
at Borytus beyond the ago of 25. The ha King 
of aLuclonta, especially of iiowcomera, ancl 
the playing of piactical jokcH upon the profes- 
aoiSj lind been of coiiimon occuiiencc up to tho 
lime of Juatiinaii, hut Hint cmpoior forbade all 
such practices for live future The niimbei of 
piofesaoi'fl at llerydUH was probably 4, but 
there wore, bosidea those, aoveinl assisLanla. 
In 551 Dcrytua was de-stroyed hy an oiirLluiuakc, 
and the law School wns demolishpd, many 
BtudGiil.s perishing lu the ruins >Vlulc llio 
city wna being rebuilt, the profe.ssors lectured 
in the neighboring town of 8idoii. 

J. W, H. W. 

Sec UNiVEUBiTiiiia. 

HelereDce; — 

Waluem, j W II The C/nitcraihfa of Ancienl Oretee, 
<N&w York, 190D ) 

BESARpON, UNIVERSITY OF, — Thia 
institution had n chequered history,^ A bull 
was obtained in 1450 for tJio erection of a 
aludium generate in nrts only, owing to the cxiat- 
ence of other faculties at tho neighboring 
Univei'flity of Dob The bull was, however, 
not carried out. In HBO the King isavird 
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letters pat&ufc U'anat^itriUB tl\c UnivGrsity of 
Dole to lies an^oii, but icvokccl tliom in l‘JS3. 
The XJuwcTSity of Dole^YGavftviYC^.^, and ^ii\Q thee 
attempt was nuidc in tlic next century by 
Besan^on to socuve the privilege It waa not 
until 1G31 tlmt thia met with succesq. In 1703 
the University of Beaiiiii}Dn was BuppicBacil and 
wna not rotJstnbliahcd until 1800. The uiiivcr- 
aity iiifiludoa fnciiUiDa of Beioiicca, lettcra, medi- 
cmc, aiul plmmmcy In 1009 285 students 
were oui'ohccl In tlie various fftcuUics. 

See Fuance, Education in, UNivEiiamEa. 

BESANT, SIR WALTER (1830-1D01). — 
English novelist and philanthiopiak, horn in 
1836 at Portsca, England He attended n 
small private school at Southaen, on leaving 
which ho says, ** I had leas Latin and Gieok than 
at twelve, but I suppose I knew iiioro lenl grnm- 
ninr” Mathematics was the only subject 
well taught, From this acliool )io to 
King's College Duinig this time he took grent 
pleasure jn walking round London Ills chief 
inipicssion at this period vfas of the tempta- 
tions i\bicli beset the lonely students In 1855 
he onteicd Clinsfc^a College, Cainbriclgc, which 
had all the advantages of a small cDllcgc in 
olTcnng opportiiuitiea foi' foimiiig fnendsFupS, 
but on the educeitioiml side was fiiibieeted to 
severe criticism One of hia iiitinuito fj loiula was 
fclio clnbsicnl scholar and wit, C H Calverlcy. 

Cambridge ho etiuhccl mathematics, and 
obtained a plnco among the wranglci s. lie left 
the miivcisity with the i mention of taking or- 
ders, and on Lius condition cicccplcd nn nppoint- 
lucnb to teach in Leamington C allege. As the 
peiiodof ordination cninc iicni , he gicw restless, 
aud accepted the ohoi' o[ a pvofcssoialiip in 
XEniliitiiia, where he remained from 1801 to 
1807 On Ida icUru Kg was appointed Scctc- 
tniy of the Society for the Systematio aiul 
Scientific Exploiation of Palestine. IIq now 
ciiLoi-cd on that career which has given lilin a 
place in English Utcmtuic lbs conUibuUtm 
to education and philanthropic cauibca arc not 
BO well known rio \D\\e^Ycd Ins int-oi'cat in 
London at this time, and particularly with tho 
East End, Ovvt of tins grew bis book, All 
and Coiidifiona o/_ Men (1880-1881), winch 
led to tho foundation of the People's Palace 
((7 u )j an institution, as Resiuit hoped, where 
Difgaiuzcil recroabon, orderly aauiscmcub, and 
inleilectuni and aiListic culture might be 
oiTcrr-d to the poor When n polytechnic was 
added and the original objecta were not being 
carried out hy the Draper's Compaiiyi who 
took Dvei tho iristitulion, Besnnt resigned 
from the coTnuiillGc. In another book, tho 
Children of Oibeottf fcbo author drew attention 
to tlic widespread evils of sweating, and may hi 
floiuo iiicnsuic have contributed to nmelioi'a- 
lion He further took a strong nnd abiding 
mloroat m girla' and lads' clubs in tho East 
End. Ah tho aiiggesliou of Charlc.s G. 1x1 and 
(tlnns Brcitinann) (^,u0j who had orgnuisred 


cvauing manual ait^ sebaok in rhiladelplna 
BcHAiit rDriiicd the Ilomc Arta Asaoeiatioii 
whiflh atti acted considerable atleuUon anil 
support. Under its able secretaryj Miss Annie 
Dymea, the aaao elation soon liacl 500 achoDla 
at work The oiganizntioii of cmployiufiiit 
bui’eaus for women, ragged schools, and cun- 
limiatioii schools icccivcd the aiipport of 
Besnnt, who contiibutcd articles on the last 
two movements to tho ConieJnpora} y Review In 
one of thcBD articles, From Fourteen to 
Seven been," he strongly ndvocated the estab- 
lishment of cvenmg conliinintion schools, but 
deprecated the provision of free education in 
all Buhjecta at the expense of the ratepayers 
In that great cdiicntioual movement; which 
took place in England during the Inab 20 years 
of the nnictoonth century BesnPt took hk psrt 
ns the stanch fiiciid of tho poor and submerged 

clnBSDS. 

R^fafenceal — 

DEa\NT, Sin Walteh A-iilahvwaphy. (Netv York, 
1902.) 

/J'liruiii, Vol. 31, p IGO 
Ninelccnth CenlUTl/, 27, 3M. 

BESSIE TIFT COLLEGE, FORSYTH, GA. 
— Founded in 1847 as Monroe College, nu insti- 
bution for girls and yoiing women. Picpaia- 
tory, college, jniisicnl, and mtlustnnl dopai't- 
nicnls aio inaiiitaiTicd, About three yoai\s' high 
bcliool worlc rcquiiGci from those who enter 
by examination; ceitificatcs of accvcditcd 
gchools aio iicroptccL Dcfri-ocg in the literal y 
and musical couisca arc conferred There arc 
22 insbructots on the faculty, 

BETHANY COLLEGE, BETHANY, WEST 
VIRGINIA. — A coeducational m&fcitution, cs- 
tabUshed in 1S41 by Alcxaudcv CanipliiiU, lUc 
founder ojf the sect known as the " Diseiplea of 
Christ," " Cluiatian Cluwch," oi " Cainpbcl- 
lites." The college cliiinifi to be the parent of 
the othcY educational institutions of this sect, 
iucliidmg ICciitucky Univcr&ity (f/p), Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky The catalogue of lftb7 urges 
Diaciplea of Ghriat to support BoLlinny Col- 
lege as a Disciples' College, but that of 
1909 omits this statement luid deaeribca llic 
lushtuUon as " nouhcctnrian bnt bTomlly 
Chrifatinn " licbidca tlie uaiinl imdei graduate 
couraca, the college mamtanis a jircparatory 
acliQol, a normal school giving the dogicc of 
Baclieloi of Pedagogy, a commercial clcparl- 
inonb, dapnitmeiita of imiflic and art, and a 
Deprirfcinciit of Minis tci ml Education, pyuiR 
degrees of AI A , and Bachelor of Diblicnl 
Lfitcratnre. The college la soul to have been [di 
a long time the only one in the United States 
naiiiR the Bible ua a textbook. The Board of 
Tiustcca, of 33 members, is solf-porpctuaLing; 
the triiafcces go out of ollico each year, tlio 
rcmnining tmatecs clioosmg t)ie siicccsaors 
Twenty-eight of the triiatecs wore (190G) mem- 
bcia of the Disciples of Christ. There arc 0 
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buildhiESj valued (1906), 'witli gioimdg and 
onuipincnt, at 5345,000 TKo total niiiumt 
iiicoinc was S2'l,600. The avcrago aalaiy of a 
piofcBaor 19 5976. A mine on the campus pro- 
vides coal. There are (lOOD) 17 members on 
the instructing atalT, of ivliom 14 arc full pro- 
fessors; the cadege has 29G students. Thomas 
E. Cramblct, LL D., ia prcaidoat of both College 
and Board of Trustees. C. G 

BETHANY COLLEGE, LINDSBORG. 
KANS. — A coetlucatioiial institution, tomidca 
in 1881 and placed under Llio charge of the 
Kansas ConferciicG of the Auguabann Synod in 
the following year Bcghining na an academy 
and pnsgiiig tliroiigh tlic stage of a normal 
institute, bho present tJfclo was adopted a few 
years ago Graduate, collegiate, normal, fine 
artSj business, law, academic, and model school 
dopartincnta are mnintainecl Students nro 
adniiLtcd to the collcgo either by certificato 
from an accredited Ingli scliool or by oxamma- 
tioa requiring approviitiafeely 12 points. Tile 
school of education or noimal department is 
open to those who already hold a state certificate, 
or by an examination m tho common school 
subjects A till CO stnte cc-rlificato is 

given to graduates who complete the 4-ycftr 
course in the school of education Degrees 
are conferred in the collegiate and giacliiato 
dcpQrtincnta, There ate 10 profess ora, 27 
instructora, and 6 nssistnnU on tJie faculty. 

BETHEL COLLEGE, NEWTON, KANS — 
Founded in 1893 by the Mennomtea of North 
America Students of good clmiacter arc ad- 
mitted and graded according to their qualifica- 
Liona, Academic, collegiate, fine arts, n-ud 
coimncrcinl departments nro maintained Two 
years of college work arc given at present, 
There aie 8 professors and 5 instmclora on the 
faculty. Rev Bavid Goetz ia the prcaiclont. 

BETHEL COLLEGE, RUSSELLVILLE, 
KY —Organized ns the Bethel High School in 
1852 by Lho Baptists Association of South- 
western ICohtucky, becoming a college in 1854. 
It is now part of the Baptist Education Society 
of Kentucky. Preparatory and coUeginLe woik 
IS given. Approximately 10 points of high 
school work arc necessary for admission to tho 
college Courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachctoi of Arts and Bachelor of Science nro 
oITered. In 1008-1900 there were 26 studeiita in 
the colic go Tlierc are 7 professors, 2 nsaial- 
ant jirofcBsors, mid 1 instructor on the faculty 
Floriaii David Perkina, A B , ia tho president. 

BETHEL FEMALE COLLEGE, HOPKINS- 
VILLE, KY, — Founded in 1854 ns the Bethel 
Fctualc High ScIidqI, present title adopted 
ni 1890 Tho majority of the trustees nro 
mcinbcis of the regular Baptiab Church Liter- 
ary, acieiilific, and music courses arc olTcrcd 
Primary and preparatory dcpartnienta ore 


maintained. Admission rcquircmenla to the 
college are not definitely atulcd Degrees are 
conferred Thcie ia a faculty of 0 inatructors. 
Edward llarriaon, LL.D., la the prctidcnt. 

BEVANg BRIDGET — See Ciuculatinq 
C fiARiTv h^cnooLa and Cjiaiuty Scuoolb 

BEZA, THEODORUS. — A reformer who 
shared with Galvin tho burden of the Heforma- 
tioii movemciifc in Geneva Born in 1610 at 
Vezcfny, in Bui gundy. Ife was enrefuffy edu- 
cated by hia uncle, first at Paris, and nfterwarda 
under Mclcliior Wolinar at Oi leans and Dourgea, 
He studied law nfc Orlcane, and took hia degree 
as licentiate, nUhough lua own tasLea were 
inorc literary than legal. A fiubA'cQUcat life 
in Pans, not ficc from 1 1 re gul antics^ but not 
marked by gross cxcossea, was terminated by 
ail illncsg winch lecallcd the teachings of hia 
tutor, who had been a inDinbrrof the IlcforniGd 
Cfiurch Ih’/a then dennited to Geneva, 
married, and adopted the Reformed faith IIo 
became profe.ssor of Gicek at Lau.'^nnne, and 
attracted a large following by lua lee Lures on 
llic Epistle to the Romans nnd the Epistles of 
Pctei. Bqz{l did stgnnl service to llic cause o/ 
reform by lua woiidoi fully suecossful transla- 
tions of the Psalms, as well as lua editions and 
tninslatioiiH of the New TcsLiimont; nnd hia 
noble bllth caused him to be repcaicdly chosen 
ns an anibas-sadDr for tho Jlcforjned Churcli 
He approved of the punisliincnb of heretics as 
civil olTcndcis, and in pailiciilar of the mon- 
fa Irons execution of Serve Uis. which was eiigi- 
nccrecl by lua friend and oily Calvin. i\luiso 
biogjnpher ho bcejinic, On Galvin V dcafb in 
1564 the conduct of tlic church at Genova 
devolved principally on 13e7n, who rolniiicd hia 
full energies to tho year 1600, and died in 1C05, 
at the ago of SG. Tii addition Lo Ins purely 
tlicolofficnl works, Beza may have been tlic 
aiitfior of an admirable FcCicsta^ltcal Ilnfiory 
oj tho UcfoTincd Churches oj /'Vance, which 
appealed at AnUerp in 1580. He prcscnLcd 
an uncial maiuifacripL of I be New TeaLninciit 
known as tho Codex Beift to the Univerfiity 
of Cainbiidgo, and pidiliahcd aliorl trealiaeg 
on tho correct pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin languages m 1.5R0 and 1587, and on tlio 
pionuiicialion of French in 1684. P. R C. 

Sco Calvinism and Education. 

RoferancBB — 

JlMnD, II M Themfore Bcja (New York, IBDD) 
Bnvje In Frifdlnnilcr, Camp ilcKrape «ur Be/ormQ- 
tionage^chichte. pj) 125-1203 (1H37 ) 

DOUSN Ctif>W\t Jl/urol (t ts psauher //irfluenof, VdI 1. 

(IH78-Ih70) , , 

SAWDva JJisIorifo/ CJassicffhSchdarBhxp (Cambnage^ 
1003-lOOg ) 

BHASKARA (oflon called BHASKARA 
ACARYAor BHASKARACARYA, ic Bhaskara 
the Wise) — The fourlli and heat known of 
tho great Iliiulu teacher, of mn them a Lies He 
was born in 1114 nt Bifldur, or Ridae, a 
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city in tli6 Dcccan, probably the modern 
liidar. He wrote aevernl works on mnthc- 
matica and astronomy, the best known being 
the Lilavati on arithmetic, the Bija Ganita on 
algebra, and the So omam on n&ti'onomy The 
Luavali was a profound work for its time, and 
is atill used in the Last. By direction ol Akbnr 
it WQ 3 translated into Persian by Faizi in 1687, 
and it has appeared iii print inyanoua editions. 
It was translated into English by Taylor in 
18 IQ and by Colcbrooke in 1817 D. L S 

BtBELESVORTH. WALTER BE {Jl 1270). 
— We know little of this writer, who_ appeal a 
to have been a Norman tiitoi of children of 
noble birth in England iu the Init c|imitGrof the 
thiTfccenth century, Hia name is, howcvei, 
important in the In story of English education, 
as he was the author of a textbook for teaching 
Aiiglo-Nonnan to children of the nobility 
This work was composed at the request of 
Lady Dionysia dc Monchonsy of Swnnscombo 
in Kent. It wns written in Anglo-Norniniij 
with an interlined gloss in Latin and English 
Tins metrical work marks a stage in the iiao of 
Anglo-Nonyian in English schools The uso of 
the tongue in the schools had begun to decay at 
tliia (late, as la known from the Oxford Univei- 
aity Statute printed by Dr. II Ana toy in hia 
A/imiHieJifn Acadsmica Ojion. (seo pp Ixx 
and 43B). The text of Bib cloaworth'a book is 
given in MayePa Library of Mational Antiq- 
in^ies (volume of vacabulaiica i, 142), edited by 
Thomas Wiight m 1867 There la a mnnii- 
aermt of the work in the library of All Souls' 
College, Oxford (Ma 182), which (see Diet 
Nat Biog) difTcra from the piintcc! text both 
in the Anglo-Norinnii verse and in the accom- 
panying English glo> 5 s J, E. G. de M 

Sec ANaLo-NoH\i\hi Dialects 

BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS — England. 
Miles Covcrdalc's Translation of the Biblo 
into English was publialicd in 1635 In 1530, 
King Henry YIIl was niiulc Head of the Eng- 
lish Cluirch, and m 1538 his Injunctions ic- 
qLUi'od n large copy of the Bible to lie placed in 
c\'cry rluii eh and exhorted cvciy person to icad 
lb. But it iiuisb nob be supposed that Bible 
rciuhng reached the .schools till imicii later 
Theioaic the two instances of Winohostei and 
Eii'it llcLford In the Injunctionii of tha 
CooiMiissiojiei ? lo Winc/icsfer College in 1517, 
it was oidcrcd tliat the Bible be lojul daily in 
English '‘ilisUnotly and iipertly in the midst of 
the ball after dinner cvciy Sunday niid Holy 
Day ” — for the space of one hour. Aloreover, 
the warden and scboohna'^tci'.s in all lectuios 
and leadings of profane aiithois wore ho "con- 
fute by allegation of sciiptuies *' .all " senl(*nee9*' 
ami opinions coiitriiiy to the Word of God 
The Statiifcra oC Rust RcLfoid gninimar school 
(15,52) icc^uiio ii\ the second form the teaching 
of the ScnpLuies old nnd now 

In the icigii of Queen Mary (1.553-15.58) an 


Inhibition prevailed acainab the Scriptures, 
and no copies of an Engliah Bible were nllowej 
to be pi lilted, It is cleai that the English 
Bible had no position in the English bcIiodIs till 
after 1559, when Queen Elizabeth icvived the 
Injunction of 1547 authonssmg the Bible and the 
Parnplirasea of Eiasmus m Engliah on the Gos- 
pels to be placed in every clniich. It waa nfter 
the return of the exiles fiom Strassbiiig, Frank- 
fort, and Genova, that the vcnei ation fori he Eng- 
lish Bible set 111 , nnd affected the English schools 
Eiiglisli knowledge 'ivnfl brought into direct con- 
tact with t lie Biblical education of the Continent, 
which had gone on continuously from the pub- 
hcntioTi of Luther's tinnBlntion of the Bible 
into German, the New Tes Inin cut in 1522, and 
the whole Bible in 1534. Similarly in Switzer- 
land the Bible had become n schoolbook. The 
Colloquies of Sebastian Cnstellion (1543-1561) 
were entirely devoted to n literary picsijntution 
of Biblical stoiies foi tins schools, and the Col- 
loquies of Coiderhia ((? ) (1664) wcie per- 

meated with a SCI ip till nl atmosphere, and the 
jiitrodxiclioii of both these Colloquies (q.v.) into 
English schools served the double purpose of 
teaching Lntiii and familiarizing pupils with 
the Holy Sciiptures, 

Diicct rcqmicmcnt of Bible teaching in the 
schools must be traced m school eiders and 
statu tea. Tima at Hartlebury (Woiccstcrahire) 
giammar Bcliool, 1665, the statutes require the 
in aster and uaher to instruct pupils lu the 
knowledge of God nnd Ills Holy Woi d. At Riv- 
ington (Ijancnshirc) grnmmnr school (^15G0). the 
Bible waa to be read on holidays and the long 
winter nights and othei idle fcimca (the school 
xvaa to contain boardeis). At St. Dees (Cum- 
berland), 1683, the Ncay Tostninenfc yvns to 
be taught AL Heath (near Halifax, Yorkshire) 
grammar school, c. 1600, the fatcilutes icqiiirc 
chaptoia fiom the Bible to be icad publicly, 
daily. Thus the schools wcie directly in accord 
with the national conacionsness, and as Puritan- 
ism advanced in the seventeenth century, the 
grammar schools were at their best ns pionoun- 
ccdly religious and scriptural m aim as they v ere 
classical. These two aims wove onsily com- 
bined by the usage of the Latin and Gicck Tes- 
taments side by side with the English version 
Eoi the ill uabr ation of the authoritative re- 
quirements of Bible teaching, it is only necessury 
to add that the Cliurcli Canoiia (1C04) tc- 
quiicd schoolmasLcrfl should take the boys to 
church on Sunday nnd Holy Days, whei e the 
Bible was rend, and on cvciy other day to instill 
"fiucli soiitunecs of Holy SeiipUire ns Miall be 
moat expedient" Since every sehoolinnsfcci, 
public or iirivcite, had to possess the Bishop's 
license licforc bo was allowed to leach, the 
leaching of the Diiilc nnd catechism iqv,) nnd 
other Biblical iiistiuction was officially fully 
provided for John Brinsley {q.v ) m the 
Liirfua Litcranua (1612) (chap xxn) describes 
tho method of tench uig Bible history in schools, 
and rccoinmeudB a textbook, — Eusebius 
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Pagit'a Jlistoru of the Bible (briefly collected by 
way of education and nnawer) Tlic boya wcio 
to lead a piigo every nigbfc and to be cxeiciHod in 
iL in the iiianuer uf critcchiain tcachmg, and ho 
spciiks of the "delight" childmi tooJc ni it 

Charles Ho ole (in lGQO),inGvci‘y formlhrougli- 
oub the grammar school, prescribes tlio read- 
ing of a Latin oi Greek chapter of the New 
Teat ament. Evciy boy should take his turn in 
leading iii English a chapter before the whole 
school Questions arc to be asked on what 
ho^ been read, iind the boys me to be encourtiged 
to "pose ” one aiiobhor on it. The boya of the 
whole /oi m should cfliTv a BiblzcuJ/i 

in their pocket, by winch they may know in 
wlmb clia])tcirs to find any paasage. 

When the charity schools {q uj were cabab' 
liahednt the bcgiiiiiiiiR of the ci gh t cent li century, 
a textbook wag designed for the inultitudi- 
noua schoola (said to have rcnchcd later to 
2000) by Dr. Talbot, called The Chistian 
ScJwolmasier. The Bible curiiculum included 
tliD Jem rung by heart of select Psnlins. In- 
sLoad of hymns they sang Pa alma 95, 100, 08, 
and C7 From the Psalter they proceeded to 
tlio New Teutament. Thogc who arc “pretty 
perfect" 111 reading arc to learn, “in convenient 
portions,'^ the Sermon on the Mount. Some 
(ire to bo called on to give accounts of Christ's 
inlificlcs and paiablcs (with the moral appli- 
cAliona), and the “romaritablo stones in tho 
hi.sloi’ical books of tho Old TcaLaiticnb. They 
may read the Old Teat ament anti learn by heart 
select clmpLcra of tho Piovcrbs or Ecclosinstca 
and other hiatoiical passages aa chosen by their 
masters " 

In the nineteenth century the elementary 
schools of Engiand and Wales wore chiefly 
under the influence of the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Pi'inciples of the EsLablishod Church (gu) 
(incoiporatcd in lfll7) and tho British and 
Foreign School Society (gii ) (founded in 1813), 
which was nQiiecctanan, but icligioua Both 
typo<3 of schools taught the Bible In ,1870. 
the “School Board “ system (q y ), consisdiigot 
membera elected by tho ratepayers ad /toe, 
siipplcineiited the previous aupply of schools by 
icquiiing schools to be eicctctlby public author- 
ities ^v hcrcvci the nccominodatioii was deficient. 

Ill schools ostabiiabccl by school boards^' no 
dcuotniimtiQiial icliglona teaching could bo 
given, bub the Bible could be and ordinarily was 
taught, though a child could claim exemption 
By tlio Dducaboji net of 1002, which coni oh da ted 
the whole aystom of voluntary schools with 
those chtiiblisUcd by the old school boards, so 
as to bring all Public Elcmontary schools under 
the comity and municipal councils, subatan- 
tially the general teaching of the Bible m all 
elciiieiitary schools is left untouched, A sec- 
tion of the population la in favor of a solely 
acculai system (excluding the Eiblo from the 
curnciilum), whilst niiothcr section fayora tbo 
teaching of tho Bible aa a literary collection of 
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books, MraiiLimc, the fceachcis as a wliolc, in 
tho English secondary and eleinciitary schools, 
contiimo Bible iiistiuction, whilst the schools 
which were foimcrly^ voluntary achoola con- 
fciiUiG tlieir dcnaminatioiial teaching (iiichidnig 
the Bible), but with a conscience clause in opera- 
tion 

Germany. — Although religioua instruction 
formed part of the acliool curriculum iii Ger- 
many from n very eaily date, there i^ no evi- 
dence that the use of the liiblo waa included. 
The Cominandmcnita, Uic Creed, tmd the Pnlcr- 
nogter, with ii catechism, made up the religious 
ins true boil To lliw ivas added some hnowl- 
edge of the caseiitials of the clmrcli service 
In fact, it la very probable Hint tlic mnjonly of 
the priests had little knowledge of tlio Bible. 
In the sixteciitli century Guoige of Anhalt 
(1507-1563) wna able to say, “’So far na the 
pay bora and priests are concerned, it (tho Bible) 
would have been oxtinguiahcd “ At a later 
period lb became the policy of the Church to 
restrict the Bible only to tJie pries Is (See 
fourth rule of Council of Trent) The Ihcth- 
icn of tho Common Life (qv) wcic pcihnpa 
among the first within the folds of the Church 
who attempted to bring the Bible to the people 
Geihard von Ziitplicn (1307-139^1), a Mend of 
Gerhard Grooto and hiniBclf ono of the Brethren, 
say a, “ Tina is the beginning and foundation of 
Christian public education, that the people 
read the Bible in the vernncular/' In the schools 
With which tho Brethren were connected tlio 
Scriptuicawcretnught, according toBLurin {q.v ), 
in the CoUow’uig order Gospel of St, MaiLkew, 
Acts, Sb John, Pauline EpisLlea, tlic Old nnu 
New TcatanicnCff. Biit it rcinflinacl for the Bg- 
foimcd churches to extend the use of the Bible 
Long before Luther's daj^s the lluasites had 
insisted on the importance of a knowledge of the 
Bible, But lb wna through tlio services of 
LuLhor and hia eoUaboratora Lliab the study of 
tho Bible ultimately beoniuo identified with pub- 
lic education, The essence of Lutlior'a iclcas 
on the subject is contained in his Leltcir lo 
the N^lcs^ “Above idl in of nil kinds the 

chief nnd mosb common lesson should be tho 
Sciiptureg, nnd for young boya the Gospel. 

But where the Holy Scriptiiroa are not the rule, 
I advise no ono to aeiul his child “ Tho procchs 
of introducing the Biblo was, however, alow, 
for it wna difliculb in many cases to secure 
copies, and in most instances the chief emphasifl 
continued to be placed on the Catechism Tlic 
numerous Bchool and cliurcli ordinances of tlic 
ponocl took up Liitlicr'a call, and a reference 
to religious inatruction and the tcacliing of 
tho Scriptures is contnmed in nearly all The 
Brunswick church ordinniico (1528) prescribes 
vornaeulnr acliools ivilli two teachers to give 
religious instruction, according to tho Lubcck 
church ordinances (1531) teachers in vernacular 
BCliQola must teach religioiij the Pommernnian 
clmrcli ordinances (1538) permit the counciifi to 
approve writing schoala, provided the Psalms, 
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T)[i3H(if?cs from the IMhiG, nnd the CoLucliisin The peiiod of ciiliglUcnment aaw a contiim, 
nre Iftught The SchlcswiR-IIolstcin chinch ordi- anco of tho issue of bil)hcul Insionca but of n 

imncca ( 15^12) contniii the following, " Schools are now type Wliile the older histoiiea had aimed 

iilaccs where childicn ahouhl bo taught nnd their to reproduce Iho tone and language of the Bible, 

fcouU be converLed to tho Gospel ” But it i-i the newer publicalious tended to be oiLhor 

rnro to find the study of tho Bible as a wliolc in extremely rationnliatic or mere tlicological 
schools of any type Thia century la remark- disquisitions Diutor {q,v) objected to botli 
able for the appearance of "primers'’ and types, and iiisislod on the personal nppenl of 
"selections from tho Bible " Thus Rlelanch- the Bible, which lie rcgiiidcd na the source of 
tlion'a Handbook foi Chldren contained the Cliriabian faith, m 01 nl advice, ns good practice 
A, B, C, tho Paternoster, Avc h farm, Matthew in rending, excellent for formation of taste, 
v,vii, Ilomnns xii, John Mii, niul Piialni cnxvii. nnd aa a center round which to gioiip other 
Trotzciidorf (9 I/.) issued a ail urn con /erhm oubjeclfl. Edicts wore not ^yalLtlng to iiitro- 
ex rosis deccptis ex Paradiw Domini -proposilum ducc the Leaching of tho biblical historiea in 
pueris cdtcchumenis in schola Goldhergcnsi (« achoola Thus cdirla were issued in Prussia 
Tose-gar den of roses culled from the qq} den of the in 171G, Snxoiiy 1724, Brunswick 1733 Bih- 
Lord for the religious insimclion of bojis at the IicilI maps and pictures wcio used, and all man- 
Guldberg School) Ncander (g t^.) also issued a ner of aubjcchs wcic grouped round the inslruc- 
Binulnv bc,Ig&Uqi\ qC Biblical paasagea — Epi- tiou in Scrip Uu’c. The Prusamn (leneral- 
tavio Cftroni cor U7JI, In 1577 there appeared a landscludrcglement, 17C3, decreed that the 
Ihblischer Auszuq Oder Ihstonen 7 ml Bildern teacher should tell stones from the Bible and 
(BithcnZ Bekclions or Ihstoncs piclnrea) should make the lie cchsary applications This 
by If Beyer of Frankfort, a type of book which measure was reinforced in 1773, and the New 
boon gflinodiii popular favor. Thus the achoalH Testament was to be taught in the lower nnd 
rather employed tho selccliona than the Bible tho Old Testament in the upjicr grades. In 
itbcK, except in tho upper elnssos of Latm schools, 1814 a Prussian Oidinnnec put a check to the 
where, however, it was sLiidicd in Lntm rather uao of the rationalistic histories, nnd insisted 
a«i ft medium of langunge inafcrucLion in ftc- that nil children m element aiy schools should 
coidancc with the suggestions of Rlclnnclithoii. know the New and the Old Testament by iho 
The selcctiona most frequently made included lime of confirmation The histones, liowcvor, 
R few rsnlnis, tho Pioveiba of Solomon, and continued to bo uacd until tho Regulations of 
pnits of the Gospels which would lend them- 1S54 put an end to the use of aiiytlung but the 
selves to easy memorisation and would servo Bible In 1872 the decree enfoiccdihc tcQcli- 
to lUCuLcatu moral lcs.st)n8. ing of stones from Genesis, the lives of Moses, 

If the sixteenth ccntiny saw the introdueLiou David, nnd Jesus, and mtcicsting parta of the 
of biblical selections, the next two con Luries Bible as a whole in biblical language in the 
were periods in which biblicnl histories with- lower grades, and of the Bible itself in the upper 
out number ilounalicd, with nnd without illus^ grides Similar proviaions were made in 
trail ons, Duke Ernst of Gotha had a Saxony in 1874 Tlie ability with which 

pictorial biblical history published, and the children of 14 can repeat passages from the 
School Method pro vide il that "If Llic Bible or Bible, anti quote very frequently chapter and 
biblical histones can bo had in bchools," then verso, ia adequate testimony to the care and 
Lho older children should lead in thorn, but Attention which aic now pAul to the teaching 
only UiosG chapters winch arc rend in church " of the " only and peculiar Book of LuLlier 
Spcnci (g 1/ ) also advocated the iiac of plcUirca, in tlic elementary echoola, Four lioiira a 
and purliciilarly the loading of the Old Testa- week aio given to loligioua inslriietion in tho 
meat Francke (iCiir2er njid Ezji/nhij^er elementary achoolH ol rmssia, nnil these inclnile 
Unlernchi) would teach the Bible as soon oa Bible teaching In the high schools a einiilar 
children could read, wliilo Comeniua {Great distribution of the work, scriptural stoiics in 
Didactic, chnp, 29) icgardcd "the Holy Scrip- lho lower flections, parts of the Old and New 
Liiirs fts the alpha and omega for nil Christian Testament in the ithcUIIc, and an intensive 
schools." Among the most popular biblical ubudy ol the whole Bible m the upper Ecctiona. 
Iiislones were Lhoho of Gesenius {Diblische is made, but only 2 hours a week are devoted 
Ilistorien des alten wid nemn TestainentSf to rcligioua instruction aa n whole m each 
1G5B, 3cl ed 1719), and Ilubner {Zwcimal zwei class. 

uj\d funfzig avsertesene bihlischeIIistonen,1114i). France — As in all other countiics, bo in 
Tho Bible itself did not become a common France, educaLion m the Middle Ages was on a 
rGftdiiig book for any class of society until the icligioua basia, and remained under clerical 
foundation at Hallo of the Canatein luatitu- control down to modern times The Statiiles 
Lion, 1712 The condition of things at the of tho TlmveTsity of Pans of 1608 contain an 
beginning of the cighlcciitli century ia illu- arliclo to the clfcct tliat " all the heads of 
ininatpd by the statemont in the Wtlrttemborg colleges shall see to it that the children and 
iSchool Ordinanco of 1720 that " many cliildien youth bo instructed in religion by capable 
never see a Biblo in their lives or know what tencherfl and clergy, and that on each day ntthc 
it I3 " iiBual hour according to the cuaboin established 
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by oui ance^tora divine service be pei formed 
and the acliolnrs aafliafc thereat not only on 
Buiidayfi iind fcBtivnl day^ but also on other 
days ” So iruicJi of the Biblo was taught ns 
wna thought proper by the Catholio hiernroliy. 
Ill the eighteenth century begun the disoiiasiona 
on the value of religioua matmetion for moral 
training The strongest advocate for the 
retention of rcljgioua instruction wag Hollin 
111 Trait6 dcs Etudes (1726), ^lio originated 
the cxpi'caaion, representative of the opinion 
of the university at that Lime, no instruction 
without ciliicfition, no education ivithout 
religion." In 17Q2, nt the time of the agitation 
ngaiuab^ the Jesuits, the Parliament nsKcd the 
universities to framo a courfie of study embody^ 
iiig religion, morals, and sciences. The Revo- 
lution tended to exclude religion entirely from 
the schools ftnd put in its place " morals and 
natural law " (1792) and " icpuhlican morals " 
(1794) As soon as public opinion could 
express itself freely, it appeared that rnany 

f iarciita refused to send their children to irre- 
igious"' fachoola. In 1810 n royal ordinance re- 
introduced religion into the school. Biblical in- 
struction was included under the term "sacred 
history " (/iisfoijc sainfe). In another decree of 
1810 it was demanded that all primary teaohera 
must know sacred history, including tho Old 
and New Testaments In 1833 tho samo 
provision was renewed, and the iinpor banco 
attached to the subject may be realized from 
the following abatement, " geography and his- 
tory aio necessary idcna and form part of 
religious instruction ivhioh jicccssarJIy supposes 
aomo ncriuaintancB with this field " (1834) 
In 1836 it was emphasized m nii ordinance of 
Juno 23 that religious education forma part of 
priinciry instruction, Similai decrees and ordi- 
naiicea were reported in 1860 and 1851. On 
Aug 17, 1861, religious instruction was de- 
fined as including catechism and elements of 
sacred III a to ry and tho reading of the gospel. 
By tho acculnnzmg law of Mar 28, 1802, 
moral mid civic instruction replaced religion. 
The public primary schoola arc open to all, and 
ought bo be independent of all clcnomlnniionB. 
Thursday, howeyerp was to be freo, and on that 
day children could be sent to their flcycinl de- 
nominational instituLions for religious inatruc- 
tion, Private achools Avero Btdl permitted to 
give religioua inslruoLlon, In 1S87 tcachcTs be- 
longing to religious corpoiations were excluded 
from the public schools About the same time 
the rcrcrciiccs to God avofo eliminated from tho 
programs for moral instruction- In secondary 
schoola religioua matrucEion waa removed from 
the claaa tinne in IS SO, but by a decree of 1881, 
the wjaliea of paronta were allowed to reguUto 
the syatem by which the clergy were admitted 
to give instruction in religion outside School 
hours 

By the nsaociations law of July 1, 1001, 
religious orders had to apply for special author- 
ization from the government for tliccontiniinTico 


of their cxiatence and work, and the govern- 
mcnb exercised its power to rcfiiaB authorization. 
By the law of July 8, 100 1, all teaching orders 
were to be suppressed withui ten years. The 
result 19 that the State now has a monopoly in. 
schoola, and religious instruction, including tJio 
Bible, is nntircly eliminated. 

United States, — The reading of the Biblo 
in the jiublic schools either by the teacher or 
the pupils, usually ag n form of opening or clos- 
ing exercise, has long been a common feuLuro 
of American public education. In a miiuber 
of the colonics tho ability to read the 111 bio 
WM the standard of efficiency, nnd one of tho 
evident aims of public instruction as expressed 
in Icgialativo cnactmenlg. (Sco Colonial Pb- 
moD IN American Education.) Usually tho 
King James version has been employed for 
this purpose, and frctinciitly in addition thereto 
or in lieu thereof apccmlly prepared texts con- 
taining extracts thorcfroiu have been used 

Sinco about 1840 considorablG olijccLion hag 
been raised to this practice, capccinlly by those 
who liavc not belonged to the doimnaut religious 
faith of given coinmuiiitipg. The opposition hna 
been strongest in our larger cities Frequently 
individual comiuunibiea have attempted to 
settle such controversies on a purely political 
or majority basis Again, various forma of 
compromises have been rcaorted to, by ciLy. 
county, nnd district boards of educational 
control. From the local coininumtica the con- 
test has been earned to the slate legislatures, 
to the voice of the people of entire a tales. 

Two general lines of policy can be doteclcd in 
tho state legislation dealing therewith. One 
forbids the use of any books in the publie 
sohools cnlcidatod to favor llic religioua tenets 
of any particular religious BCct, leaving it to 
the courts to dctermino in any particular caao 
whether or not a book was see tan an To Lhia 
class belong the cnaetincnii as noted of the 
following statea' Alabama (Act Mar. 4, 1903), 
Arizona (Seas Laws 1870, No 61, see. 38), 
Arkansaa (Act Apr. 29, 1873, see. 52), C’alifor- 
nla (Act May 3, 1955), Colorado ((jcu RLab. 
1SB3, eh. pvii), Idaho (8 eh Lawa 1907, 
p. 82), Indiana (Acta 1880, p. 71), Kniiaas 
(Mar 10, 1897, eh. 170, see. 4), Kentucky 
(Apr. 1, 1872), Manaachuactla (Mar. 10, 
1827), Mississippi (Sell Laws lOOG, see. 4505), 
Montana (Act Jan 12, 1872), Nevada (Com- 
piled Laws lOOOj §cc 1323), New Ilampshiro 
(Rev Slat 1B42, cli. 7^ see, 12), New York 
(Apr. 18, 1843), North Cnrolinn (rcvisal 1873, 
eh, 08, see 59), North Dakota (Pol, Code 1800, 
gee 004), Oklahoma (Laws 1908, No 331), 
South Ccirolina (Revised Stab 1873, eh. xxxv, 
BGC. 5), Tcnnesace (Act Apr 13, 1899), Vir- 
ginia (certain coimlics) (Act Mar. 20. 1847), 
Waahiugton ^Act Nov. 28, 1883), Wiaconam 
(Act Mar. 31, 1883). 

The other policy, wliilc forbidding Dm use 
of BccUrinn books, hna left the way open for the 
use of the Bible, either by declaring that it 
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should not he conaKlercd n acetnnan hook nor 
excluded, or by lenrving its uao to the option 
ot individual cominunitiea. Somotimc? it hna 
made the use of the Bible mniulafcory, but hag 
provided that the reading therefrom ahallnot 
couaunic more than a specified nuraber of min- 
utes daily, and almll not be accompanied by 
any common ta. Sometimes it hna provided 
tlmt those who objeeb to reading tho particular 
veraion eiiiploycd, or being piesent while it is 
being lead, bccftuao of conaeientious Bcvuplca, 
shall bo excused therefrom, No Law has ever 
been passed by any state legialaturo, specifically 
excluding fcluj Bible by name from Use ill fcllo 
public sclioola. 

The following fitatea hnvo dcclnrcd by la^ 
that the Bible should not be excluded, or have 
made its use maiidatoiy in the aclioola; Elondn 
(Act Jan 30, 1860), Ocoigiu (Code 1806, 
see. 1305j Indiana (Aot Mar fl, 1865), Iowa 
(Be vised St at 1873, sec 1701), Louielana 
(Bcviacd Stafc 1870, see 1288), MassacliUBctta 
(Goii SLafc 1850, eh. 38, see 27), Migsisaippi 
(Act July 4, 1870), New York (city) (Act May 
7, 1844), North Dakota (Pol Code 1809, see 
754), West Virginia (Act Feb 20, 1806). 

The following states have made the use of the 
Bible optional or permiaaivo, according to the 
wishes of each community Kansas (Act 
Apr. 7, 1870), Nc-vv Jersey (Act Apr EO, 1844), 
North Dakota (Pol, Code 1809, see 754), 
Oldahoma (Act Feb 10, 1895), South Dakota 
(Pol. Code 1003, hcc. 2423). 

The following states have provided by law 
for Dxcuaing those who have objcctiona on 
Gonacieiitioiia groimda from attendance on the 
rending of the Bible Florida (Act Jan 30,1809), 
Iowa (llcv. Stab. 1873, see. 1764), Louisiana 
(Rev Stab. 1870, sec. 1288), Mnssaclui.sctta 
(Act Mar 0, 1862), Nortii Dakota (Seas Laws 
1890, eh. 62, ace. 134) 

The above lists of citations to legislation in 
various slates arc given to illustrate the vanoiia 
ways ill which legislatuicg have sought to deal 
with a common problem The Hats nio typical, 
not entirely comploto, nor do the citntiona 
rcpicscnt the prc.^iciit status in all eases. 

Not only the laws but the constitutions as 
well of n large inaiority of the states have felt 
the inJlucnce and siiow the ofTectg of ling opposi- 
tion to the leading of the Bible in the public 
schools And it is to the constitutions, together 
With the judicial dcclaions interpretative thereof, 
rather than to the laws, that we must look lU 
order to discover the final attitude of thcAnici- 
ican states upon this question For qiicstiona 
involving, as this oiio iloea, the religious element, 
individual religious rights, arc so fundamental 
in theit nahuo that nothing short of nn tippenllo 
Iho fundaincutftl law of the land can afford a 
holiitioJi. The laws rcprcaonb as it were an inter- 
mediate step, an attempt to deni with n new 
problem The culminating stage baa been tho 
incorporation oT pro visions in our a talc consti- 
LuLions dealing therewith 


Thegc coiiHlitutional provisions me much, 
leas specific than arc those con tain cd in the laws, 
Only one state, Missisaippij mentions the Biblo 
specifically in this eonnection, in her constitu- 
tion. Tho consUtiition of 1S90, Art 3, see. 16, 
reads us follows "No religioua test aa a quali- 
fication for office shall cvci be leqmrcd; and no 
pTcfcrcnoo shall be given by law to any icli- 
gioiia sect 01 modo of ^YO^shlp; but the free 
enjoyment of all religious sentiments and tho 
cUffeicnt modes of woialup shall be held b acred, 
The rights hereby &c cured shall not be construed 
to justify acts of hcciitiousucsa injurious to 
inornla or dangcroua to the peace and safety of' 
the abate, or to exclude tho Holy Bible from use 
in the public schools of tins state.'' Only ono 
state Gonsbifcution, that of Idaho, apccinlly nicn- 
tioiia sectarian textbooks. In tlie constitution 
of 1899, Art, IX, see, 6, atatea. "No icligious 
test or qualification shall over bo rcquiicd of 
any person aa a condition of adnusaion into 
any public, Gclucabionnl insLitution of the state, 
either fts teaclicT or student; and no teacher or 
flbudeiifc of any such institution shall evci be 
required to attend oT pai ticipatc In any I’cligioua 
sorvico whatever No sccturian or religious 
tenets or doctrines shall ever be taught in the 
public achools, nor shall nay distinction oi cina- 
aificatioii of pupils be made on account of race 
or color. No books, pap ora, ti'acta, oi doca- 
mciibs of ti political, gcctarinn, oi dcaoniina- 
tlonal cliarACtcr shall be used oi introduced in 
miy aclioolfj established undci tho provisions 
of this article, nor shall any tcaclier in nny 
ilibtiict icccivc any of the public school monc^a 
ill which the schools have not been taught in 
accordance with this article." 

All of our state constitutions, however, guar- 
(iiiteo religious freedom; IL Llircclly forbid 
acetnnan instnielioii hi the pubho schools; 23 
forbii^ the nppropriiition of public money 
to religious or scctaiinii schools. iSo the ques- 
tion as to whether tlio Bible shall be used in 
or ex eluded fiom the public school becomes 
in all the states but Miiisisaippi a question for 
the courts to determine, on constitutional 
groundg. If its use cons titu tea sectarian icli- 
gioua inatrnction, if itg contenta favor tlio tpiiola 
of nny pnrtieulai rehgioua faith, or if its use 
ill n public school constitutes such school a place 
of religious worship, or a ichgious scniinary, 
or if such use violntcg the piinciplc of leligioiis 
ficedom, then uiidor tho existing constitutions 
the Bible, 818 well as any other book so violating 
the fuiulnmcntnl kw of the laud, must he ex- 
cluded from the public schools 

The coujt decisions in this matter are nu- 
moroua and conflicting The most important 
ones npholdiiiE the rending of the Bible arc the 
following — 

In tho cose of McCormick v, Burt decided in 
Illinois in 1880, n Catholic child wn^ anspended 
from school for uon-observnnco of a rule of tho 
board of tnistocs leqiiinng nil pupils to kv 
aside Ihcir books and rcmani quiet duiing 15 
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miiiutca ill the morning while tho teacher read achoola for 15 minutes at the close of each 
Qg a morning exercise fiom bha King Jnmea day's session, as a supplemental textbook on 
version of the Bible. Pupils were not ic- reading, of n book entitled " Headings from tlin 
quirocl to be present duimg the leading, but Bible," emphasizing the moral precepts of the 
11 present must observe the rule The action Ten Gommanclmeuls, when the tcaclier is for- 
of the board ui suspending the child was upheld bidden to make any comment upon the matter 
by the cQuit (05 111 p. 263 ) therein contained, Qiid la required to exciiso 

In tlic cnae of Mooie b Miinroe and niioUior from that pnit of the scsi^ion any pupil upon 
it was held by the SiipiemeCouitof lowain lfl84 application of his parent or guardian, is not a 
that a parent having two children in a public violation of the stale constitution. (118 Mich. 
Bchnol, where the Bible was read by the teachers 660 ) A somewhat similar decision waa given in 
every morning along with other religious exer- Pennsylvania in 1SS5 in Hart if. School District 
ciaca, bub whose children were not required to of Sharps villcj and in Texas m 1003 in Church 
attend such leading nor tcilco part therein, was v Bullock. (109 S p. 115 ) 
nob entitled to an injunction preventing such InNc'sslcr llunn ei a/, the Malinning County 
reading and religious exercises. (N W Rep. Court of Common Pic aa of Ohio decided in 1804 
20, 11 475 ) that, ns tho IcgiBlature had plnccd the mniingc- 

Thc aupi erne court of Kansas decided a some- ment of tho public schoola exclusively in the 
what similar ease in 1904 m tlia ease of Billfti d control of diiectora, trustees, and boards of 
V Board of Education (76 ICan, p 422) In 1905 education, the courts had no niitharity to inter- 
thcHupreinc Court of ICcntuclcy held in the ease fere against a legulation duly ncloptcd by tho 
of llackebti). Lrookvillo Graded School Disti let board of education requiring portions of tho 
that a public school opened with player and tho Bible to bo lead m the sclioola of the district 
reading without comment of pu&sngcs from ns iin openinp exercise It was not in viohiLion 
the King James translation of the Biblo, <lunng of bho coiibiibution of Ohio nor of the United 
which pupils were not required to ntbend, wna States {Nm Pnus Reptg. Vol 1, 1804-1895, 
not li place of woraliip nor weic its teachers p. 110.) 

miuisLoi s of religion within the nieamng of ron- The most notable deemiona opposing the i cad- 
sliluLion, Par. 5, providing that no person iiig of the Bible in tlic public scliools arc tlio 
should be compelled to attend any place of following' — 

wor.ihip or contribute to the support of a inims- In PfcilTcr v. The Doaid of Education of 
ter of religion. Dctioit, a decision whicli we liave already 

III Doiiaiiuo V Ricliiirda cl al tho Supromc referrotllo ns sustaming tbori^lit of Ihc Board 
Com t of Maine held 111 1854 that the power to of Eilucation to introduce into tho public 
sekeh hooka nud require them to be lead was flchooLs a book called “ Readings from tho liiblo,^' 
vested by law m tho school committee Thnt tlicro was ci dissenting opinion filed by Judge 

the use of the Bible ns a rending book was Moore which rends in pnit as follows "Tho 

not intcrfei’Diice with religious belief nny more clcmont'i of our population arc so divcise, com- 
tlmn wiia reading the mythology of Greece or prising n,s it does Protest niil.s, Horn iin Cnthohcg, 
llaiiic Furtlionnoro the requirement of uni- Ilcbicna, atheiats, orthodox Chriflliiiiifl, lioLcr- 
fonmty in reading books wna a rciisonablc odox Christians, and nil shades of lehgioiis 
requost A Catholic child tliorofoie who was belief — that no syito in of religion can be laugh t 
expelled from seliool by Llie schooi conimiLLce which uoiild not lie objreLionnblfi Lc many of 

for rcfiiaing to road from the Pi otcstniit version ihciii, It is i^fiid that the ficliool litmrd has 

of the Sciiptnrca, idlcgiiig conscienlioiM scruples leinovcd all objection to the leligioua exercises 
ns the grounds of refusal, and wdio offered to rend embraced in the stated lending of this loligiona 
from Llic Doiiay version, waa nob cnlitlcd to book by excusing blio.se cliildrou, whose parents 
any ledrc.ss, (ife 38, p 379 ) may requeab it, fiom joining m it If it is the 

The police court of Boston in the case of duty of the school.s uiuIit the oidinance of 1787 
Com moil wealth u. Cook decided in 1859 Lhnt to teach religion, it is not easy to see bow tins 
a teacher m the public anhoola of Bositon had duty eiiii be abdicated how some enii be cx- 
n ngiifc to onfoicc a regulation of the school cased from it. ChiUlroii should lie tiiiigiil to 
committee renuiriiig pupils in tlic public schools feai God and to love llieii fpllow men They 
to leiirn the Ten ComiiuinclmciiLs and rcpeiiL should bo made familiar \sitli the trutii.s of the 
them once a week, and was justified in inflicting Bible Tl icy should be in& true led to reinenilier 
corporal punishment upon n child who refused their Creator in the days of their youth, and to 
to repeat bhc Ten Coininaiulmcnts, even though observe his coinmandineiits. Bub this la a 
the icfusrtl WHS based on conscientious objee- branch of educntion which js not within the 
tioii on the part of the child to the version of province of the Slate It belongs to the parciila, 
the Bible Uhocl, and oven though he acted iindei the home, the Sunday hcIiooI, the niiasion, nnd 
the direction and with tho authority of the the cliurch." (HRJiIicli. p 560.) 
father in making such refusal, (7 Am. L Reg In State ex rcl Frecmuii v Helievo, a dcoisiou 
p 417.) rendered liy tho Hupremc court of Nebraska in 

III Pfeiffer V Board of Education of Detroit, 1003 is contained tho follmving "The point whore 
189Sj it was held that the use iii the public the courts may riglilfully interfere to preiciiL 
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the use of tho Bible ia a public school la wlicro 
Icgitiniatfl U'3G hna degenojated into nbuBc, — 
whei'c a teacher employed to give aeciilar inatruc- 
tioti lins violated the constitution by becoinlng 
a aGcfcariaii propngancliab, The Bible wna not 
read fts merG literature The rending, the 
prayera, and the hymns were intended to be 
devotional The teacher felt it wna not nglit 
to open acliool in any other wny It wns a 
mattCT of conscicnco with her. It 'wns an act 
of yforship. The court holds this to be scc- 
bnrifiii inshuctioii. Excrciaea by a teacher in 
Q public achool, in q school building, in school 
hourSj and In tho preacncc of the piipila, eon- 
aiabing in the reading of passages from the Bible, 
Hinging of son^s and hymns, and offering prayer 
to tjic Deity, in accordance with tho doc trines, 
balicfa, cuatoma, or uangea of sectarian churches 
or religious organization a aro forbidden by the 
constitution of this state. The law does not 
forbid the use of tho Bible in. either version in 
tho flchools. Because ita use may be abused la 
no reason for almbting it out. The alleged 
violation must in every case be proved. En- 
forced attendance upon rcligioua service is for- 
bidden by tlie constitution, and pupils in a 
public school cannot be leqiiired cither to 
attend such services or to join in them, A 
teacher in n public school bcuig vested during 
school hours with a general authoiity over his 
pupils, his Tcqueata arc practically coTninancIa 
The right of the rein tor has been infringed, 
'Without his consent and oyer hia protest^ his 
children have been compelled to attend Diviiio 
worship, and to participate in ib.'* (03 N, W. 

p. iflo.) 

In Stevenaou v. Hanycn, a Peunaylvaaia 
CQ 3 C decided in 1805, objection Imd been made 
to the alternate reading of the Bible ns n morn- 
ing exorcise, the reciting of Bible passages and 
the ahiKing of Gospel ]iymna, on the grounds 
tlmb this conatibutccl sectarian instruction, 
The objection was upheld by the court, (Penn, 
Co Court Rcpta.i Vol. XVI, p 186.) 

A lengthy decision rendered by a Wisconsin 
court in 1890 in the ease of State ex rel. 
Wt\93 and Olhcia u The Diattiet Board of 
Edgerton, la probably the moat impoitant, or at 
least the most quoted, of these dccialons. The 
court found na follows; — 

Tbo uao nl any version ot Iho Bible ne a loulhook in 
imblJa Bchoola and Lho alntod reading Ihcrcof in such 
schejais hy^ Llic Icachcra, witliout rcalticlion, IIiqiirIii iin- 
nrcdinpnniDd by any comment, has a toiidenoy to In- 
riiUaLQ aGoUiriQTi Ldcoa wllhin tho nicnniiiE a I iSuo. 3, 
eh 152, of llio La-wa of 1883, and ia sectarian inslruo- 
lion wUhIn lho innaiiing of Sea. 3, Art X, of llio cowflU- 
Uilion Tim fnct llmL lho children of the poUlioncre 
aro Rt lilmrly to withdraw from lho school room dur- 
ing Ibc reiidliiM of Lho Pible does nob remove tho 
nruiiiid of complaint. Tho fitated rending of tlm Dihlo 
a? n textbook m lho puhliu achoola rony bo worship, and 
llio ichoolhouan thereby become, for the lima being, a. 
Ijiacie nf worahip wUhiii tho mcaninB of Sco, IB, Art. I, 
of lho canslilutlon, and to auoh use of lho BchooUioriSQ 
the* LlxpAyeTfl, Tvho aro compelled i(* md In Ita erection 
nnri m tho niRintciianco of tho school , have » legal right 
to iiblcci. Children of poor par cuts who ora by law 
practically oliligocl to allend Lho public achoola w'ould, 


if auah reading wore permitted, be compelled to altond 
a placo of XYorahip contrary to Sco IB, Art, 1, of the con- 
atitulian Sueli rending being religious inalnirlion 
tho money drawn from the atato treasury for lho Biipl 

K ort. of a school m whloU the Bible la so rend la for Lho 
cnafit of (i religious acmiiiurv within llm menmuo nf aaid 
section. In consldcniiff whether such reading of the Uiblo 
la aeatarlan InatmcLlnn, the hook will bo rcgaixiod aq a 
wholo, liceniisc tho whole IJiblc, without exception, has 
been designated na a Icxtliook for use in the Edgcrlen 
schools, and tho dnim of tlio school board is, subs laid laily 
Hint tho wholo contonU thereof may he so read therein 
il the bcachera bo cIggI This being so, it is ciuilc im- 
niatcrijil if lho porLIona thereof act out in Lho reliini ns 
lho only portions tliua far read nre not scrtailau Tho 
term sectarian instruction in tho conatltnlion mniii. 
fcally refers CKeliisivol^ to inaLruclion in rellflioiis doc- 
Irliica, and tho pioliUntion la only nuned at such inatruc- 
lion aa is scotorinn, llial la to say, instruction in rcll- 
gioUB doclTlnca which nro hoheved by some religious accls 
and rejected by olhera Henco to teach tho cKisLenco 
of a Supremo Bcuib of infinite wiadoni power, ami good- 
ness, and Ihatit la tho liiElicst duly of nil men to adore, 
obey, nncl loxc him, la not acctannii. because nil rcli- 
gioufl aceta ao holiovo nnd tench, Tho inHtrucLum bc- 
comcB Bcclnrian when it i^oca furlhor and inculcnlca 
doctrines or dogma conceniiiiG which lho rrligiaua becIb 
nro In cop Diet Tina wo undopiland to bo tlin mean- 
ing of iho conaliliitionnl provision Furthermore, there 
La wavudv vw Llva Blhlo. cawwwt Vw wa 

scctanan There cnii ho no vnllcl ohjcclion to the uso 
of such itiailor in the ecculnr jnsLrucliau of pupils, 
Much of it has great historical nnd litciary x^aluo which 
may he tliua utilized without violatinR tliaconsLllulionnl 
prohibitiQii. It may also bo used lo inruIcnLo good 
morals — that Is, our duties to each other — which may 
nud ought lo bo inculcDied by the dletnct achoola. No 
more coiiipleto code of morala exIslB than la conlftincd 
m tho New Testament whirli rcnnirnia rikI omiilin sizes 
the moral oblleatioiia laid down in the ton command- 
mcrils Conccrniiig the fundamental pilnciplca of moral 
ethics, tho religious eccta da not cllsagrcc, (7Q Wis 
P. 177.) 

The moat recent decision, that of the aii|ircinQ 
court of Illinois in JiiuG| 1910, m granting a writ 
oC maudamue to the Ronian CathaUc pctilionem 
of Win cheater, Scott County, the Court snid, iii 
granting the writ denied by tno lower court, — 

Thn exorcises mentioned in the petition constitute 
vorshlpi They are tho ordinaiy fonina of worship usu- 
ally practiBcd by Prolcatanb ChriaLiiin dcnomlnalloiiB, 
Their compiilfiory perform nnce would ho a violallon of 
tliG ronskitutlonnl jjuaranty nf tho free exorcisQ nnd 
enjoymonb of relieioiis profcasion nnd ivorahip Oiiu 
docs not enjoy the frea cxcrciaa of religious worship 
who la compelled to jam in any form of religions wor- 
aldp. If lUcso cxercifica of rewluig the Biblo, loinmc; In 
prayer, mid the Binpingof hymns were performed in a 
cluirGli, there would be no doubfc of Iheir religious clinr- 
qgLgt, and IhaL cliarnctor la noL changed by lho place 
of tUoir perrorruanco. If the pel ili oners' children aro 
Tcciutrcd to join in. tho acts of wotahip, aa tdlcged in lho 
peLitiaii, they aro deprived of lho freedom of rellgioua 
worship RUarantcod to them by tho ConalltuLion. Tho 
Wrong arises nnb out of tbo particular vereion of tho 
Bible or form oi prayer used, but out of the compulsion 
to join in nny form of worship The free enjoyment of 
religious worship Ineliidea freraom not to xvarsnip. 

In general then we may sny that the Bible is 
read in the public Bclioola of most of our atates, 
bub usually only aa an opening or closing 
Gxcrciscj in which no comment may be made 
by the teacher; that whether ifc shall be rend 
or not ia lArgoly determined by the local flu- 
thonbiea, that those children who object to 
alteiiclitncG on auch reading arc excused tberc- 
fromj that in aomo states the court dGciaions 
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piohibit ita use in the schools, and that in those 
wlicic the cleciBiona allow it, the purely formal 
uumuer in which it is compelled to he used haa 
clc traded fioni ita use a coiisi del able portion, 
if not all, of the icligloua and moral value onco 
commonly attributed thereto, and that tho 
tendency is to i educe it moie and more to a 
purely htoriuy level 

H W., ILK, AND S. W B 
See Mohal Education, Religious Educa- 
tion; REFomiATioN; Education and tue 

Refaraacaa \ — 

DuiaaoN, F, E i?ic/iori-iirtirc rfc ctd'Inulnio- 

h'art PriHidirc. Vol. 1. Pt I (Uaila, 1887 ) 

Drx, Fn Oeschickta dcr lu Pudaffogischa 

Zeil-Miid Strcii/raaent Vol 4, (Goilin, ISOad 
Dunuv, A, L'InalrucUan PubJtquo et la Rh'oluhon 
(Pans. 1882 ) 

GnLARD La LSgislahan dc Vlnstrudion Pnr^\a^ro en 
France (Pans, lOUO) 

JoNHinl of Filucatinn (London,) April, 1010 TIio 
French Sahoola DoliiiLc 

Meiitz, G *9c/nifn;eae«. dcr deuiechen Pe/orniahon. 

(Ilciddbcrg, 1002) 

PAiNrnn. F V N Ln/Zicr on. J^ducanon. (Pliilntlcl- 

plun. 18SD) 

iZejiorf 0/ [7 .S Com TH IS J I'oJier o/ JJdi/cn/ioM, 1S8S-18S0; 
IBOO^ieOl, 1005. 

SADLEn, M E Moral Instruction and Training tu 
Schoala Essay on tho Bible in ElcTnciitary SchoolB, 
Vol I (London, 1008 ) 

aciiUMANN, O. Ge-3ch\chfe ilcs /JcIicnonsiinfcrficA/Ji iii 
Kclir, C QcscFickto der Methodik. dcs deuischen 
V(^lKBachtdnntc^^\ch{a^ Vol VI (GoLbn, 1800,) 
SiCAaD, L'AnnB, L’FJducnlion Morale cl CiDiqire araii^ 
d pendant ta Jievolittion (Puns, 1884) 

"WiTrtON, PoHTKii 2Vio Engliak Graumar Schools up 
fo 1000 (CninbndKe, 1008) 

TliQ litcrahire concerninff tlm Amoncan DTcpcricnce 19 
chiofly cunlruvcrsjnl in clmTUolcr, nncl la Jaund widely 
BcnUcrctl in pcrlodirnls (?co Foolc'a Jndex) Auiong 
those mny bo noLod llio following: — 

Aflfinfic Vol. 26, p 038. 71 Jninca, 

Peru in, Vol. 7, pp, 52-flO H. E Manning. 

Foniin, Vol 7, iin 110-133 G P. Fiahcr 
N. E. A rrocceniJiffs . 1858. p. 10 ; isOO, p. 10 | 1872, 
p 20. 1875, p. 122; 1880, u. Ml ; 1888, v> 07; 
1880, p 143 , 1801, p. IGS 

Tho adchlionnl nlrroiiLca of lL‘gn\ character riro given 
in Lho text of the arLicle 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION. — 
Tlio history of systematic bibliographical 
instruction begina with the rccommeiKlation 
made in 1870 by Ralph Waldo Emerson that 
profcssorsliipa of books should be established in 
collegoa. The first institution to act upon this 
suggestion was the Univeiiiity of Michigan, 
where fi course in "historical, innlcrinlj nnu 
intellectual bibliography " waa first offered 
Olio hour a week during tho second aemeater in 
1882 

Instruction in thia aubjeot hnq been moro 
fully developed at Cornell University Ilian 
elsewhere. There the following tlirco courses 
arc offered ( 1909 - 1010 ) 

1 . Introduction to the Use of JJooIjf — A 
fiyatenmtic study of bibhographiDs, index es, 
cUctionarica, cyclopcdins, etc ; including Llio 
principles of classification, cataloguing, pidox- 
ing and preparing manuscript for printing, 
Lectures and cxcrciaca, First term. One hour, 


2 Laboratory Woih — Covering the snmo 
subjecta os coiirhc 1, intended for atuilciita 
wialimg more q[ the pmclicaL work. Open 
to students who have had course 1 Second 
term One hour. 

3 Gemrnl Bibliography, — The mnLcrinlB and 
forma of hooka in ancient times, books in 
tho Middle Agea, block booha, curly printed 
books, illustrated by examples of nianuacripla 
niid incunabula, book illuslrntion, book 
bindiuga; form notation, syaLenia of classifi- 
CAtion and cataloguing, gencial bibliographicnl 
aids Lectures. Second term One hour. 

The object of tins instruction ifl to gue 
(1) elementary instruction regarding lho uac 
of books, — leading, roforcncc books, library 
methods; (2) advanced instruction regarding 
the liistory of hooka and lihranca. Profess ion al 
and technical iiiblriiction in this subject relates 
Bpocificnlly to libraiy aciciicc (<7 u.), printing, ole 

The need of iiiatruclion rcgiirdiPR the U'ac of 
books iu secondaiy schoola, cspecinlLy for those 
pupils who will not enter college, hag been 
recognized in Bcvcrid iirbnn schools The 
course given m the Detroit Central High 
School Bince 1903 may be regarded as ly picul 
This provides foi 8 40 -mimilc Ic^soua during 
the 4 ycaia’ courae upon the following subiccla. 
( 1 ) Pimple indexes. ( 2 ) More complex inucxes 
(3) Dictionaries niitl aimplo hnudbooks of refer- 
ence ( 4 ) Encyclopedias, gencrnl and speuinl, 
with p. ftvf valuable colhctiouft uC 
encyclopedic nirangeiucnt ( 5 ) Magazine in- 
dexes. (0) Annnnls nnd nfow special indexes 
( 7 ) A very few refcTcncc books published by tbc 
United States Government (8) A rovu'W of 
llio whole subject, ^^ilh carefully selected 
rcforcnco questions for practice. W. D. J 

Refarences — 

Amlb,Anne S (And Josechine A Ratiioonc Ix^hlruc- 
Lion in lliG Ubu uf rorcrciicn hooka nnd libraries, in 
High BlIiooIs, Librarj/ Juurnaf, Vol 23, C hG-Ol, 
Aug , 1808 

Davis. 11 O. Tcnchinfi hlbhoBraidiy In colIcBCfl Li- 
brary Journal, 11. 280-291. AuR.-Sppl . 1880. 
IIophinh, FtoiiLNCE \1 Mclhoila of initrudiua in 
llio UBQ of Ilish Solioul Llbrnrice Pror N 
E, A , 1005, pp 65H-HQ4. Tiio pliice of llic 
lll)r[Lrv in Bejiool (jJuciiliun, Library Jaurnal, 

as, 55- 00, Feb. 1010 

ICooparAN, H L CoIIckq lualniclion In bibUofirnphy 
Librarg Jowrnalt 22, C lC5-l0fl 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF EDUCATION — 

In addition to the reforencea cited at the end 
of each article of this cyclopedia on ^Ybich there 
is lilcrnturc of imporlancc, n few general bib- 
liograpliica of education should be incntioiiGd 
A few of these arc of first importance, and are 
very useful to the student. iMany of tile hooka 
and articlea cited at the end of the general arti- 
cles also contain spccinl bibliographica of iinnor- 
tancD RcfuTcucQ to such special bibbocTnpniEa 
IB given whenever one exists For aclditional 
references, Bomo of the follou'iug general 
bibliographies, nnd in particular tlio annual 
bibliogmpliicBj will prove very useful. 
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I, OdNebal DmLioan^piiiEB op Education 

1, Hall, G, Stanley. /iiWioffra/iAw of I^diicalion. 
aOD pp. (Boilon, 1B80) A clnagificd list ol 
books and articles, in Eng-lish, German, and 
French 

2 Mqntiob, Will S D\lIiographu of Jiducalian. 
202 pp (New York, IB970 Interim lional 
Educalional Series, No. 42 A list of 3200 
bonks and immphleta 111 lUo English langnaM 
only, classinod under about 125 topics with 
auLlior and subject index _ 

3, Lawrence, Ihaiiel. Claasifted Rcadinfff 405 pp. 

(St Cloud, Minn,. Divided into bbvou 

BDctions, as fallows ! — 

A. Pedagogy and Psyohology, 30 pp. 

P, Chilli Study, 40 pp, 

C Geography, UB pp. 

D lIisLoiy, 132- pp. 

D. EngUsli, 50 pp 
F NnLuro Study, 55 pp. 

0, Miscellany. 

Very full and useful on some gubjecta ; very in com- 
plete on others, (Ilcviewed at length fn School 
Hcvicw, Oct I 180D, p 479 ) 

4. Duisson, f Dicfionjmiro do pidagogie cl d* 

iTiBfrucfion pririioirc, Pt, I, t 1, pp 194-26]. 
(Pans, 1SB0-JB67.) List of French educational 
works, 1 lOl-lSTB 

6, Ahndt, Otto Verzcichnw dcr jjddoffotjfjcficn. 
Zeilac/iTiilrn, JafwlnlcJicr, 'wnd LchrcHalendep 
I]sii/,9cMaiidj. (Jlcrllu, 1BD3 ) 

0, Loos, Joseph. Bnci/khpUd^schea Ilandhnch der 
Er£\ehungaKu 7 \de, 2vols (Leipzig, 1000-1906.) 
Nuincroua citabions io books follow each article, 

7 Hein, W Encyclopadtachea Ilandhuch der Pdda- 
Oogik, 2d Ed , 10 vuls (Langcnsalza, 1003-1000.) 
Numerous eita lions to German hlcraluro at tliG 
close of each article 

II. SrEciAt CATALQQUEa OF Ithportant EaucmoNAii 

LiTinAniEa — 

1. Baoka 01 ] Education tn the Librariea of Cofiinibia 
L/niDersiff/,^ 435 pp (New York, 1001.) 

A clnssillcd list of about 13,000 ULlcs, and a very 
useful bibliography 

3 MacDowell. Lillun Ionb CoialoQue of the 
Pei/affopico/ Ldirary of the, J?onrrl of education 
of P/ii/ndcfp/na 625 pp, (Philndelpbia, 1007 ) 
An analytical diclloiiary catalogue ol a library 
of over 10,000 volumes of almoat entirely 
English works 

3 MuaEE Pedaooqique, Calalogno den omragea 

el doLUaicnis, 2 vols,, 18BG , supplement, 1680. 
(Pans ) 

4 Catalogue dc la hibhothlque centrah du miniatlre 

do Vviiirieur el de I'lnsimclion jnilifiguc, I 2, 
If melon cm onf, 1105 pp 4 Ld (Uruaacls, 1905 ) 
A Ii^t of 0742 titles, closely cliisgificd. with a 
good general index, 

6 CoMENius .STiFTUKa, XafaloQ der pudagogischen 
Ccnlrolbithodiek List of 00,000 titles, iiiosLly 
German (Leipzig, 1802) 

Ol HuNZiKUTi, 0. ICataloa der Dibhothek dea Peata^ 
hzzian inns 2 ii Zurich (Zurich, 1B91) 

III. Annual IliDLiOGn\puiEs of Educational Litbra- 

TUREi — 

1, Das pesamfe Erziehunga- unil I/tifemc/ifsuiescn 

111 deji Lundcrn deuheher Zunge (Berlin.) 

A mo nu mental work of which only 4 vqIb weco 
issued, 

Everi thing issued iii German included, uuLca 
very full 

Vol I, for 1890. Issued in 1890 113 + 1242 pp 

Vol 11, for 18Q7 Issued In IDOO 47 -h 1100 pp 

Vol. Ill, for 189B Issued in 1002 35 -1- 700 pp. 

Voh IV, for 1890 iBsucd in 1003 _ 38+ 823 pp, 

2 ^cAoofniaslcrs' Year Book and Directory 

Since 1000 Uiib bna become the moat iiscful 
llntiBli rrferenco book ou educational topics 
The bibliography of " hooks of the Year ” la 
a useful list 

3. WvEti, J I Recent Ediicahenaf Bibhography^ 
An annual list □[ publifilicd blbliOKraphics, 1807- 
IDD7 Publlshcil AB fallows — 


Fon Year 

PuPLiailBD IN 


1807 

School Review, Oct,, 189 B .... 

4 

1B9B 

School Review, Ocl , ISOD 

6 

1800 

School Review, Oot , 1000 , 

JO 

IDOO 

School Review, Oct , lOOl 

0 

1001 

School Review, Oct , 1002 . , 

10 

1002 

School Review, Oct,, 1003 .... 

8 

1003 

School Rcviow, Oct., 1004 . . 

0 

1004 

School Roviow, Oct,, 1006 .... 

fl 

1005 

SohoDl Review, Oct,, 1000 . 

7 

1000 

Schoal Review, Ocl,, 1007 

7 

1007 

Dull No. a, looa, U.S Bureau of 
Education , , , , 

2 


To be published annually hereafter by tlie United 
Btnlca Bureau of Etiu cation as a part of the Bibliography 
of Educahon far each vear Vnluablo llsta, and should 
bo consulted. ^Tbey form a aunplcment to the list ol 
300 bibliogiaphiea of educational topics in the report of 
the U S. ComiTiiMioner of Education, 1093^181)1, Vol, 2. 
pp 1701-1722. 

4, Wyer, J I , asaiatcd by Mim I. E Lord iho 
first 0 years ; by Mibs M E Leonard tbo 
Bcvcnth year, Miss M, G, Drown the righlh 
year , anti Miaa M, L, Phelne tl\o mivlb 
Annual Dihhographi/ of Education, for each 
year 1809-1007, To bo continued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, begin- 
ning wilh 1008 The most valuable annual 
list ijublishcd, and should bo consulted In all 
cases, Arranged and clnssifiod accordiJig to 
Lho Dewey decimal ajatem, with a good index, 
Published na follows . — 


Fon 

Yeah 

PnuLiaiiED IN 

Sizu 

Tiri.LH 

1609 

Educ, Review, Apnl, 1000 

59 pp. 

018 

IDOO 

EtUic Review, Apnl, 1001 . 

40 pp. 

IMl 

1001 

Eduo Review, Juno, 1002 

26 pp 

3J9 

1002 

Edtic, Review, June, 1003 
Eduo. Review, Jiinc, 1004 . 

42 pp 

307 

IQOa 

52 pp. 

423 

1001 

Educ Review, June, 1906 

52 pp. 

400 

1005 

Ecluc, Review, Sept, and Oot., 



1905 .... 

80 pp 

005 

1000 

Educ. Review, June, 1007 . 

40 pp. 

417 

1007 

Dullolm No 3, lOOa, US 



Du Educ. , . 

05 pp 

459 

1008 

Lulletiii No. 0, lOOOj U.S 



Bu Educ, , . . , 

134 pp 

1209 


Tho scope of thesQ annual biblioi^raphics may he 
bKowr hy rofereiicQ to the claaslfleatian given m tlie 
BTticlQ on Libiary ClasaiAcntion (gu) 

IV Special iNUBiXEa to Impoutant Puulicationb ‘ — 

1. ill der to Barnard's Aririencan Journal of JSduca- 

fion PubliBliccl by lho Bureim of EducaUoh, 

WaBhington imi ) 

2, Index to the Proceedinga of the National Educa^ 

fioiiaf Aasacifllion, 1H67-1000. 211 pp (Win- 
ona, Minn , 1007.) An index by authors, titlea, 
and piibjecla SuporscdcB tho Index ol 1B07. 

3, Nelson, C A A7ial|//ical Index to VdhiwJfs 

1-25 of the Educational Review, 218 pp. (New 
York, 1904 ) 

A valuable Bubjeob and author Index, 

4. Index lo the ItcpoTla of the U S> Com p/I iss I encr of 

Education, 1867-1007, 103 pp. (Wnahlngton, 
1909.) Dullelion No, 7, 1009, of lho Burctiu 
of Educntioii 

6, Poole, W. F . and Flbtciieii, W I. Aunifat 
Literary Index, Annual since 1802 Years 
before 1092 collected in the Index lo Periodi- 
cal Literature, by the same editors, (Index 
Lo oil cur rent mngftzino articles since 1007, 
lho Annuiil Library Index by W. I, Fletcher) 
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V A Few SPEcrAii Bielioghaphieb op Importance ■ — 

{a} Cbilri Study. 

1. Wilson, L N. vlTinuat B\hliogropf\]/ oj 
Chid Stitdu 

Very Iidl nncl complcLo lisle, published la tho 
Pedagooical ScnwyaTy each year, bo ginning 
With ISOa, aa follows — 


Fhn Vbah 

NC7AftM,'n P[7i7Llfi£l£0 

MU 

TjrEES 

1807 

April, 1B9B , 

V. 

pp. 

641-509 

c ODO 

180B 

Sept., 1809 , 

VI, 

pp 

380^10 

333 

IBOO 

Ecc., 1000 , 

VII, 

pp. 

620-S5ft 

441 

IQDO 

Dee., IDOI , 

VIII, 

pp^ 

616-537 

331 

IDOL 

Dee.. 1002 . 

IX, 

PD. 

521-512 

307 

1002 

Dee , 1003 , 

X, 

pp- 

614-630 

344 

1003 

July, 1004 , 

Xf, 

pp. 

S3-tI8 

460 

1004 

Sept., 1005 , 

XII, 

pp 

304-aai 

420 

1005 

Sept , 1000 , 

XIII, 

pp 

374-3D7 

305 

lOOfl 

Sept,, 1007 1 

XIV* 

PI) 

32Q-t]51 

302 

1B07 

Bopt , jooa , 

XV, 

pp. 

400-429 

442 


2 RiioADEe, Ln.LiAN lowH, Dihliographu of 

Child Studu, Isa pp. (PJnlnilclpluii, lOOl.) 
A list of IIQO litles InlUngllah, Arrangement 
very RODii RdIoc lions tnndo ^villi enre 

A very auerul i»«L 

3 Sarrrir, T. L BibtiQgrafjfty of Ariiclea rclat~ 

mg to Ihe Study of Childhood and AdolescEnce 
zohich have been published -jji the Pcdnoogical 
Semnaru and Ihe AtmY-ycan Journal of 
Psyrhology. In tjic Pcdogoptcal ^cminart/ 
for Sept , 1007, A^ol XIV, 203 titles 

(b) School IlyBkoiio 

1 ButiNiiAM, W. IT BibUogrnpby of School 
JlyEiono , ill i^rocucdwips of the E. A 
IHOH, pp 505- G2S (430 titles, mostly 
foreign ) 

2. Wbiimer, It ^ EmyUojillitisches Ilandbuch 
tier Scfiuthygiene (Lcip7,fg, 1001.) 

(c) History o/ Ediicftlioii 

1. CirnDEHLEr, Ellwood of Lee- 

furcs on the //is fori/ of /iTrfiicahoii, iin/A 
Aiutotahd liibhograph ica (2cl cil„ Now 
York, lODl) 

A clusailiQil mid Einnolutcd hiblioffrapliy ol 
tliD history of cdutnLion The second edi- 
tion eonliiins augges Lions na to reading and 
iliG UHo of the books TJic moat comiilcLo 
bihlioginpliy of the history of cdpcnfiou In 
rJngli'jh. 

(d) Industniil Educnlion.. 

Hicii Alins, C. H. iSrIccIcd JJxhhooraphy on 
JndusIrSnl Kditcaiion Bui], No, 2 of Iho 
National Society for the Promo lion of In this- 
trial Education 32 pp (New York, 1007 ) 

(e) iSlnlc iScliool , Systems 

Elutott, EnwAnn C! Stale A'cliool /il/ufcnij 

Vof I, for lOOi-lOOO, Hull No. 3. lOOft, Bureau 
□r Educ 

VdI. H, for 1000-1008, Bull No. 7, 1008, Bureau 
of Educ, 

A hiciinial digest of nil logislatioii and judicral 
docialona of imporlaiipc wilh leJcTPiico lo 
Blnto school ndininlsLratlon Puhliahcd by 
the Bureau of Education, Wnahington. 

CO I’flycliola^y 

V sutholoQwal 72euicuf, vl 71 a no I Index to Curreni 
/iifcrfifurc PiibliBlicd niinunlly liidenoa of 
all current psydiolDgicnl hlerature, (New 
York ) 

(g) Secondary Education, 

Lbxib, W, Reform des IlHfieren Schulwesens 
in Preiiaflen, (Halle, 1002) LiLcrnLurvcr- 
zcichiiiaa, pp, 12W3Q, 

Lookp, GFOTir>ff yi A JJiblioffraffby of Sec&od- 
ary rdnrn/toji (a class 1 Rea iiuIoy of Iho 
&cbuol Iloviow, Vola. 1-D), (Chicago, 1003 ) 


(A) Philosophy nnd PayeliDlogy. 

BALDivJN'fl Bic/ir?7ifl/y 0 / PhUosophif and 
diofofly, Vol HI. Ptfl 1 and 2, Conlnlna a 
very coiniilcLo bibliogm pineal Hat d( inany cdu- 
cniiannl topics, and eapccinlly of II 1050 rrl al- 
ine to educ al ion al pin lo&op hers (Nciv York, 

1005) 

(i) Profcasioiial LihIs 

The Teachers* Professional Library A claasiRcd 
list of one hundred litlca IJ, ,S, Bureau of 
Ediiearion, Wnahiaslan. X>,C Bull. N^o 3 
for lODO A scrvircahlo sclccled lial for 
teachers who have not ugccas to largo hbranoB. 
O’) Physical Education nnd Physical Training 
McCunnv, J, H, A /3i hi I off raw Ay of PhyBtcal 
Traiitnig, a very full clnsaificcl llal, (New 
York, IDOo ) 

Edlbh, C CnctfAIoiiddiac/icff Ilandhuch ties 
geaamten Ihimiocscns (Vienim, 18011,) 

VI. Amnual Thadp. BiDLioanAPiiiEii and Pun ms he na' 
Lists Containino, Classimbd on Unclahsified, all 
CuniiBNT Doona oh Educatioh 

A, American. 

(1) Anniinf Auicncnn Cnfalopiie luid Tho 
Pvbhshers* B’ctiry, Caalains anno la- 
tlnna of most books from the vnriuvi'i jiLib- 
Jjshcra' aiinouiiccrnonts (.Since l5Afl) 
(New York,) 

(2) Piilififlficrfl’ DVcUi/, noniisliiiR both af a 
weekly cdilioTi nnd an niimial Buminara . 
A rercreiicc li«L of nil now publiealicnia 
under aiithur, lille, and subiecL (Since 

1872) (New York) 

(3) rAc riirtiiifflfioc BooK Index Both nniuial 
nud motiUily isBUca AuLlinr, Lille, niid 
BUhjcct oiUQlogiic ill ono nfplialjet (^Siiiro 

1000) (WilHoii, Minn) 

(4) Catalogue of Copynohi Entries, TJ 9. Topi- 
rlglit Offipc, WasliiiigLoii, B H. Ipuii r 
ivprkly and nunrlorly* The innal tom- 
pIcLc rCLurd of rurrciil American publUci- 
tlona, (Since Ihftl ) 

(6) Pirl/fiaficra' Trade L\A Annual, Tho piili- 
liHliera' wockij TIiia givoi n IhL dI all 
books earned on (ho current Irndc lists 
na urll iia the latcil piiblienlluiia xVr- 
raiificd liy inihhijhcn’ caCiiloguD (l^iuco 

1873) There la IhmiccI each summer a 

sjicciol crIueAijonnJ /lumbrr 

(0) The Renden' Guide Poriodieal liLcraliirr 
A ninnthly luul iiniuud index lo all pen- 
odlenl liU'rnturc Eiluealtoiml nrlirlea 
clna‘uried and also listi-d by Lille tSiiico 
il>00 ) C\Yilson, Minn.) 

(7) The Hook /fa’iiui Di'oraf Mnnlhly* Cun- 
lams bnef nniiotallons nr cAnUiiiliotiH nf 
lending current book publicalioiis, (Since 

mt ) 

B, English 

(1) Eiiofn/i CataloQua of Donhs, AuLlinr, Lille, 
ftnd cub] DC L liidos under one ididialJcL 
(Since l!^37) (Low , Lundnii ) 

(2) The RookacUer Moiilhly Coiilaliiq li list 
of the imhlii iilioiis ouch iiianlh. (9 iiiiq 
IB& a ) (Whitaker, Londoa ) 

(3) PublisAtfra* Ciicii lor and BookscUtn' Rec- 
ord of lirdiah irnd Foreign Ldtraixirc 
Caiilnma indcT of suhjccl, auLlior, nnd 
Idle under one alphabet (.Siiicn 1837 ) 
(Low, Loudon) 

C, . Ereneb- 

(1) Luhenz, O II Catalogue gtfniral dc h 
htirninc /rancaiac. Author and Ruliirtt 
index of Freiieli publicalionB from IHlu In 
lOOH (VoKimea issued every fivo Qr len 
>rars ) 

(2) /B6I I ogra phte fra ii? alsf 
Gonlimialian of iibovci Givci nullior, subjrrl, 

and Idle clnasificaLian for five-year peri- 
ods flDDKJ 

(3) Catalogue tticnsuddc Id htirni^fe frafi^aiie. 
The annual volume uf lliQ following, 
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(4) Moullily. Caioloqwe ii»cnBiJpi dc la fibraine 
/ran^ai^ic A alnHsified list of inonllily 
publlcaLiona by aulliora, Utlea, and aub- 
jocti 

(6) I3\bhvffrajjhic dc ia Pui)ice, 

Tlko weekly journal of tho French publicu- 
lions IVoni ItiH to 1003 
(Q) Memorial dc la hbraino /rcngaiac 

The complcinont of llio ftbove annual, 

(7) Biblioffraphic /ron^aUe 

TKq vittbllfihera' catiiloisuc. comiiQ&wl aC trodo 
llata of Hourly 200 plibllcatluiifl 
X), dcrinaii 

(1) IlEiNHina, WiWiELM Alloemeinea BUcher- 

Iciwon An alpUtvheUc author caUloguo 
from 1700 to 1802 

(2) IJlAYflKn, ClIillSTlAN GOTTLOn, Voll- 

Bl&nfhges Bdcher-lexicon 
Bimilar lo above, covorine period from 1750 
to dnte. VoliimcH every four vearH 

(3) HiNHtciia, J C jPtlii/^flfcrB-Afffafoff der im 

deuischen /Jmc/i/i andcf ersefucnaien Bilcher, 
ZeiUchnficn, LandKarten, cLo iSimilnr 
to above, covering period from IflSl Lo 
1005. 

(4) HalbjahrB-latalaodertiiideuiachcn flifcfc- 

hamfcl ersc/iieriBJien ililcAcr, 2ei/8t,/iri//epi, 
Land ! (1 Well, etc 

The aomi-anriunl editian of tlio above 
Givea nniplo author niid title lialB mill nn 
indcT by Bubjocb 

(6) Wdchcnfhchea Veremchnts iler erech-ienenen 
iirid der vorbereiiclrn //cuiffKcileti dea deut- 
Bcficn liuchbandels 
The weekly edition of the above. 

E, Delginii 

(1) Dibi-iographie iiafionn/c, dic/ioanafre dcj 

^rrtvauid hclgfB, 1B30-1B80 (DrusaclB, 
1880 ) 

(2) 72ei!iie bibliagrPphiquB bcJge A monthly 

record, with aullior indoM to each yearly 
volnnic Since IBSa. lUniissclB) 

P Dnalsli. 

( 1 ) X^nasA; fiop/orfc^ncfsc From 1811 lo lOOO, 
Conlinwcd by hl-inonthly iminbcra with 
an onminl alplinbelic index 
G, DuLcbi 

(1) ririnkinan'fl (7flfrifoo«e der hoiAcn From 
1850 lo 1801. Continued ymrly by Brinlc- 
man'a AlphubcU^vhc hjst tan hoLAcn, 
lanrMotir/cri, and by tho monthly jYider- 
fandscho Iii5ho0rap/itc, 

El Itnllnn 

(1) BolleiUno della pubbUca^iani xinliane A 
clasaiRod monthly record with author 
index imbiiihcd by the Jiibliaieca Jinzi- 
onafe cenfrafa di Firenze. 

I Norwegian 

(0 floral boafortegneho From 181 1 Lti 1000 
Conlimiod by the jVoraA' tfoj7/orh'i7acJ5e 
animolly. 

J. Bpnnlsh 

(0 Jiibtiografia espanain Binco lODCk. Dohtln, 
da la hbrcrla Since 1873. hlonthly 
records 
IC, »Syvctlidh 

( 1 ) SnenaA boMatfllog, From 1860 to lOOO. 
(Stochliolin, Svenskn bnhCOrlilBgarD- 
rpteninBcci ) Con tinned yearly by the 
/IrsAalnfocr far ai'e/isAa bakhaiidcln 
VII, GENbriiL HiULioaaAriiiCAL Guide Kroegrr, 
Alice 11. Omdeto fhc ib7udc;aiid Uaa of Bcferciice 
Doaka. (Boslon, lOOB ) 

See Enoycloi'Ehia, Official State Publica- 
TioNa ON Education; Peiuodicals, Educa- 
tional, 

BIDDLE UNrVEHSITY, CHARLOTTE, 

N C. — An institution for the eJuention of 
ncgroca, founded in 1807. Thcolopicnl, colle- 
giate, industrial, and preparatory doparlments 
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are maintained Approximately & or 7 points 
□f high acliool woLk are required foi ciiliancQ 
into the college, which oITcra classical and 
scicntiric coni'sea leading to the degree of 11 A. 
one! B.S Those who complete the 2 ycaia' 
preparatory coiiise may teach iii the public 
ficliobls of the state. All atudentg m the pie- 
pni'fttory school must take work in the industrial 
department, whcic a choice is peimittcd. 
Carpentry, printing, shocmakiiig, and tailoring 
are nmoiiB the chief kinds of labor provided 
There me 13 professors on the faculty 

BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
BILLINGS, MONT. — Opened in Sept., lOOo! 
to fit the boya and girls for the practical 
duties of vocational life in the state; industrial 
training la to be the leading featuie of the 
inatitiitc Scicnco and iibeial arts engineer- 
ing, commerce, industrial arts, normal, academic, 
nncl music coursea arc ollcicd. Caiulidalca 
for admiaaion to the fiist two of these com sea 
muab picsenti n diploma fiom an accredited 
high acliool or ita equivalent Only 2 yoais of 
regular college work and engineering will he Bi^’Cll 
for tile prcaeiit. Low'ia T. Eaton, MS, is the 
educational diiectorand president of the faculty. 

BILLINGSLEY, SIR HENRY — At one 
time Lord Mayor of London, lie ciiherod aa 
a acholnr of St Jolm'a College, Cambridge, la 
1551, and la said to have studied also at Ovrord 
BiUingalcy Imd been an apprentice and aftcr- 
w'ftrda incrchaia in Loiuion, was Sheri IT in 
1584, and in 1596 Lord Master, and in 1G04 
Member of Parli anient for London, In 1570 he 
publiahcd the fnat translation into English of 
Euclid’s Ekineuls John Deo, the famous n&lvol- 
ogiat and matlicinaticiaii of Queen Eli/abcth'a 
reign, contributed iiotoa and a learned piefacc oii 
mathematics, It has been suggested that John 
Dec wiotc the translation, hut tlicic docs not 
acorn to be sutlicicnt ground to doubt that 
Billingsley ig the tran'ilatci*, aa he claims to bo, 
and has been traditionally cs teemed Tlio 

titic'page is ns follows: Thc Elmcnls of Gcomc- 
Ine of the. most auncienl Pkilosoplici Euclide of 
MegarOj FailhfitllT/ (71001 first) Iranslaled into 
lh& Englishe loinig^ by //. JHllingsley, Cilijen 
of London. W/icrcunlo are annexed arlaiuc 
^cholicSf Annolalions, and Invenhuns of ihe 
best Mathenuiltcian3f both of time past^ and lu 
this our age, inilh a my fruilfid Piaeface made 
by ill. J Bee, 6pecifying the chief il/a//ic»J(i/ica/f 
Sciences, what they are, and ii, 7 iercu 7 do cournio- 
diouit , where also ate disclosed ccjtainc new 
Secrets MathemalicaU and i1/cc^ia??fcad, loifid 
these oitr dates, greatly nnssed. Iwptiukd at 
London by John Baye (Preface dated Ecb. 
9, 167G.) Tlic book was a tranalation fioin 
the Gieck, not mciely n tianslation of the cur- 
rent Latin text of Campanua which wns taken 
from the Aiahic vcrBioii F. W. 

Reference' — 

Dicfiontiry 0 / Nalianal Biography. 
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BILLION — A niunbor name used with 
two mctii lings, ( 1 ) to iiidicato a Uiousuncl 
million {oi 10 *), aikI ( 2 ) to iiulicnto a nnllioii 
iriiJlion (or 10 *^) The formej is fclio usage in 
the United Sintra and Franco, LIicIaLLci hi Eng- 
land nnd on moat of the contincnl of Europe. 
Tlic word IS found in ChuqueVa Tnpaity ( 1484 ) 
with the second meaning ( 10 '®): "On qui 
voulfc Ic premier point pculb signinicr rnillion 
liQ HGConrl point byllion,” Trencliant, who 
wrote ut Lyons in 1500 , used the Word with 
the first moaning ( 10 ®) It was not a common 
word in Italy in the si>clecntli ccritnry, but 
CnUldi ( 1002 ) uses it for 10 ®^ in the lorm of 
bihoiii, ^s'itU (hnhoni na a ayiionyiti The 
Dutch nrithincticiana adopted the moaning of 
10 '® nt an early date, Vandcr Schiicrc ( 1000 ) 
Riving the word in the form of bimt/h'oeri, bub in 
a later edition giving huniUian nnd bif/ion. 
The word does nob seem to have been used by 
(icnnaii writers before the close of the seven- 
tociith century. The Ainciieaii usage came 
from the influx of French textbooks caily in 
the ninetcrnth century The double meaning 
nflcra few practicnl difficulties, because the word 
is rarely used in speaking or writing 

D.E.S. 

BINAURAL HEARING —The two enra 
arc used in the recognition of sounds as a single 
complex organ. Each car of a normal indi- 
vidual sGiidg to the ceiitial nervoiia system a 
ficnes of sound sensations, wlioncvcr a sound in 
produced in the presence of such an iiulivuliial 
When tJieso streiiina of bdujiiI sensations roncJi 
the central oigans, they do nub flow together 
into a fliiiglo all earn of sensory cvcitatiQii, hub 
arc utilized in some complc': way to give rise 
to a single perceptual pioccsa. Thiit Iho two 
stream a of sensory excitation do not How to- 
gether iq aiiowii by tlie fact tlmb important 
pliajjo^ of our auditory perception depend upon 
die eligliL differences tliat may exist between 
tiic inlcnsitieh and qualitiea of the two sLicnina 
of sGUiiOTy excitation. Tima when a sound la 
produced on I he nglit aide of an individual the 
riglit ear rrceivos a somewhat moic intense 
fiuiisory excitation, and tlie indivitlnnl tends to 
turn Ins eyes in the direction of this more intense 
blimuiiis The result is that tlie sound is 
porceired us lying on the light side, although 
the two fcLrcains of acnsationa arc so combined 
tlmt only one sound id iieard. The importance 
of these diiTei dices between the impressions 
received by the two ears is clearly iccognizcd 
wlicn n sound is produced in the median plane 
of the body A bound in this plane, cspocinlly 
if lb ia of nouLial quality, camiob bo located 
nith iicciirncy, boincLimes a position directly 
in front of tlie face being confuacd with a posi- 
tion iinmcdialcly behind the head. Sncli con- 
fusions of sounds from in front and behind arc 
less likely to ari'Jc when the souiul has coinnlcx 
tonal quality The quality of a sound is 
soiu'‘\\hat different according aa it ciitcra the 


car from in front or from hchincl. Tina is duo 
to the form of the external oar or pinna which 
directs the sound into the car. The fact that 
flucJi slight cli/Tcrciicca in quality a fled the io- 
caliznlioii of Hounds indienLcs tho coinjilexiLy of 
the perceptual procoaa In fact tho dibliiic- 
tioii and relation between aenRutions and per- 
ceptions la nowhere better illuat rated I ban in 
the complex relation between the two oars. 

C. H. J. 

Sec Sensation; PEiicErTioN, Dinoculau 
Vision; Space ; and li’usioN 

IleferanceB. — 

Ficncis, A H Studu^ in Autidory and Vusuffi Space- 
Fcrccjjfiofi (New York, IDOlJ 
arAncii, PaifchaJogical iiccicir, Monograph Sunnlo- 
ment No 2D 

BINGHAM. CALEB (1757-1917) — The au- 
thor of several of the earliest Americniiflchool- 
books, wna Lorn at Siilisbury, Conn , Apr 15, 
1757, nnd wna graduated from Dartmuiilli 
College in 1782 For 2 3 cars he was innsLor 
of Moor's Iiulinii Chanty School at Dart- 
mouth, which wna under the hainc miiiiagc- 
inent ns the college. In 1784 he nprncd a 
school for gills 111 Uostoii, and 4 ycai.s laler took 
charge of one of tho reading ac)ioo|g in Lhnt 
city lie was the author of luiiny of tho 
cailicsb American textbooks, including 
Ladica* Accidence (a grnnimnr), Amcjicnn 
Precentor and Columbian Orator (a rcndci), 
ChdiVa Companion (a speller), a set of copy 
slips for teaching pciuimnUup, and /in^cni/c 
LcUerSf a collection of familiar epiiillcs between 
aliddren, cnkulnLcd to introduce them to the 
forms of letter writing and English composition. 
He? was oiiD of tlio on gill III pruinoLDrs uf a public 
library m Boston lie died at Bualon Api 0, 
1817 W. S. M, 

BINOCULAR VISION.— The imagea ic- 
ceived in the two eyes from a solid object differ 
bligliUy from each other The image in the 
right eye ia somewhat more complete for Die 
right aide of the ohjrct, while Hu* iiiuigo in the 
left eye is somewhat more coinplclo for the left 
hide of the object The slight clidiTericos 
between tlie two images do not under 01 dinary 
circumstancfh lead up to a doubles perception of 
tlie objects, Tlierc nre eases wheie llio dif- 
fciPiicca in form of the Lw'o iiiiagra and the 
dilTcrciieca in the poailions which they occupy 
on the two rclLiin.i may hocoiiie sri unusual 
that the observer will be coiifuaiul by the double 
imagc.i (See DounLK I m auks ) If the dif- 
fcienecs boLwecii the two iinagrs arc of the 
usuni type, they are fused in perception in a 
single, undivided recognition of a solid object, 
Sherrington {Integrative AciivUy of f/ie CcjilTal 
Nervous System) lins shown cxpoTiinentally 
that the two strcAinH of rcliiml excitatiDna do 
not flow together in the centrnl nervous system 
The process of fusing those two alreanis of 
BQiiiiory GxriLalioiift ia a complex one wherein 
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the fc^vo streamB eaoh letain their independence 
aiul make n clefimtD contribution to the com- 
plex: pGrceptual process, (Sec Fusion; Peiicbp- 
tion) Tho problem of the TDCoenUion o£ 
Bolidiby through the fiia on of two retinal inuigea 
Win early recognized as a problem of large 
paychaloglcal importance Berkeley, iu hia 
IHs&aij Toward a New Theory of Vmont pub- 
lished in 1709, pointed out the dilTicuIty of 
giving any Bimplc explanation of pciccption of 
solidity and depth SLnoe the retinal imngo la 
on n suiTace, all three dimonsional clmracter- 
iBtics of bhia image iiiiiat be rcgfirdcd qb reduced 
if nob entirely chiniimtecl IIow a solid object 
can bo recognized by a luinian being through 
a Hat retinal imago was tho problem which 
Berkeley discugscd lie answoicd this ques- 
tion by calling attention to the sciigationa of 
movement that are always present in visual 
percoption These scnsatioiia of movement do 
not, however, cQiupletcly evplam the peieeptiea 
of solidity, iind the whole problem htis been one 
of the most pioductivc subjects of expcriincntal 
study. 

About a ccnbiiry after ^ Ilcrltcley, Whcftt- 
alono, an English physicist, clcsciibcd tho 
stereoscope. The instrument which he dc- 
hcnliocl was modified by later students of the 
pioblcm of binocular vision, and is now kno>yn 
as a popular toy and as a means of instruction. 
The stereoscope is nn instrument whicb thiowa 
into each oyc the apcciid image which would 
naturally come into that eye, if the observer 
were looking at a solid object When these 
two images arc presented Lhyough U\c sterco- 
scopo, they fuse into n. single pciccpt of a solid 
object 

The development of binocular vision la 
observed 111 young cluldrcn Ihroiigli a study 
of the movements of their eyes, At the begiii- 
11 1 11 g of life Ijie two eyes do not coordinate 
exactly in tlicir movements In Inter life the 
comdiuation is marc complete, Uiough luivor 
nbsolutc III cortniu cnsch the lack of cooiiU- 
11 all on n SQ murk till that vhiaii is not fully 
developed even at a late period C. 11. J. 

Relcronces — 

Junn, 0, II LabornJori/ liouipmcut for Psychological 
/i’r/5cri»iin(j 
LrCoNTh. S\ohl 

Wjikmstoxk, /ViiIoso/i/iicai Trnnacicfiojia (1829) 

binomial theorem.— a theorem in 

ftlgelwa, iclaUng to the powuia of an expYOsaion 
uf two terms, n binonmnl It nfisorta that 

(c+a)'' = -h n j ” - 'I n -I- ~ - D - d' - V 

+ + ■ ■ ■ 

for all values of u, positive, negative, integral, 
fraoUoiial, or complex In pnrticiilai, if a 2, 
we have 


a fact possibly known to the Babyloninna, and 
certainly well known to the Greeks, If 71 = 3 
WB hnvG 


(a-k u)" ^ + 3 3 'ca" + 


a fact aiao known to the Greeks. 

It will be seen that the cocflicientfi of the 
various powers of the binomial can be arranged 
thus: — • 


0 power 

1 st power 
2d power 
3d power 
4th power 


1 

1 1 
1 2 1 
13 3 1 
1 4 G 4 


1 


and BO on The fiist knowledge of this arrange- 
ment of these coefficients la uavuvUy uttiibntcd 
to Stifcl (gy.), fiincc they appear in his AriVA- 
ineltca Integra of 1514 Tina ia not correct, 
however, foi they appeal in triangular array 
on the title-page of the first edition of Apiamia 
(Bieiicwitz), Eyn Newe Tnnd wolgegnntdle 
vnderweysung aUer Kauffmansz Rcchmingt 1527, 
and were probably known oven earlier. They 
were afterwards studied in this foiin by Pascal 
and liQiice the triaiigiiliu’ array lias long 
been known as Pascal's tiianglc. 

The gGiicral, or rth, term of the binomial 
aenca has for its coefficient 


n(n-l)0L-2) "(H-r+l) 

r 

D.E S 

BIOGRAPHY, USE OF IN INSTRUCTION 
— The (Luemat Giecka made much use of 
biogiaphv ns a mcaiia of education Yob the 
Grecian ncroes wore too inliniately 1 elated to 
the gods to milk fully ns mortal men and direct 
objects of imitation Odygaciis in the Oihjisey 
is a good example. The liuinanfa made far 
more use of biography, picsenting aetiuil his- 
toiical cliniactord Plutaicb's Live’s, for in- 
stance, idthough written by a Greek, hccina to 
have foiiiied the basis foi much of Roiiinii 
education. At the piejseiit time biography 
plays ii very prominent paiL m the education 
of youth, both in oui oviieouidiy end abioad. 
Ill manj’’ of our schools it begins m the lowest 
grades m Ihc foi in of stones about WnshingLon, 
Lincoln, anil oLlioi cmiiieiiL inoii, niid while 
most cmpbiHizi'd 111 the middle grades of our 
eloniciitjiry sellouts, it leecivcs imieli aUeiition 
in oiii 11101 e advanced study, and in litciatiiic 
foi mlnlU 

TI11.S1 prominence of biography is piobably 
due, pi iimudy, to ihc rthoiig; in perbun- 

alily So long ns the ohjcclt. iibouL a child, 
for example, lack human clmiactcnstics, they 
may bo wauling in inteiest; but endow Ihcm 
with pcrsoimlity, mid they urc loved The 
little girl fools aftection foi bci doll to Uic cxleiit 
Hint iL Is imagined to see, hoai, f^el, and suiter 
If hoys and gills weic naked to ti'll how ii ninn 
might live, if be were placed on an island by 
himself, the problem might niouschttlc intcioat 
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Dut when the situation la ficraonificd, as in tho 
Btory of Robinson Crusoe, it bccomca thrilling 
Boy a and girla rcgulaily wtjcii when Cniboo 
Huffpra, nnd they rojoicc when he incDta with 
Rood foituiiG. Thus life mid feeling arc greatly 
dependent upon the introduction of pcisonaliLy, 
Biography possesses other menta, also, 
AVith some person aa the center of interest, 
most of the fncta nni rated must be concrete, 
since they happen at a particular time aaci 
place, or at least are given a particulnr setting 
Tima tho great advantage of concreteness is 
gained. 

Further than that, the advantages of good 
orgnnizatiou arc to aomc extent assured, for 
tha central personality tends to establish a 
unity among the ideas presented and to secure 
n close sequence among them These merits 
jiolp to explain the j>opularjty of sue!) boohs as 
TheStoiyofAb — often used in the study of 
piiinitive life in tho lower primary school; of 
The Seven Little Sisters — used as an inlroduc- 
lion into geography, of Ptlffnm's Pr^yresi?; 
Uncle Tom's Cabin! Hiawatha, and also 
Carlyle's Heroes and Ilcro-Worship, and Emer- 
Hon'a Represenlaiwe Men 
Thcro are serious 1 mutations to the uso of 
biography, however, that should be noted. In 
cciitoimg attention upon tlie individual hero, 
the inn as of humanity la in danger of being 
neglected; and so long ns the social point of 
view is accepted as one of tho great aims of 
instruction in history, this is a vital defect. 
Tills objection does nob fully apply to the study 
of the Hebiowracc through Liogiaphy, for such 
men na Joseph, Moses, niul Joshua lived for 
their people, and tho pioblcins of these individ- 
uflla were the pioblcms of bheir race. Nor, 
perhaps, ia this objection so serious, if one be- 
lieves with Carlyle that " the history of what 
man has accomplished in thia world ia at bottom 
the history of the great men ivho have worhod 
hero " (Sec Carlyle's Heroes and Ifcro^Worshi-p^ 
Lecture 1 ) Yet there ia hbtlo doubt hut that 
inoat biography so isolates its hero that the 
individualiaNo, laLhcr than the .social, habit oS 
mind is bherciiy inculcated 
Fuithcriiiorc, winlo biography chtablishes 
a certain very dcsuahlo iiuity among a larRC 
body of facl.s, it does not /secure (he /ugliest kind 
of orgaiiiKatioii While dilTcrcnb Inogiaphiea 
limy constituto iiulividiinl uiiiLm, takon Logothci 
ihcjy niiiy not form a unity An orguiiizalion 
based on tlie growth of great idena, inthcr than 
that of great men, ia of a higher kind, alLhough 
more alistracL. In the minds of many stiidenta, 
the histniy of the world, if presented solely 
through biographies, would be wanting in many 
important fiiclg, would lack organization, and 
would olTei (L wrong viewpoint 

Owing to such objections the biogruphienl 
method, both in the Xfnited States and in Uor- 
many, has been largely confined to the de- 
mon t ary Bchaol age, and even there it has been 
mncli supplemented by other history. It is 


nt least a qiication, however, whether i b could not 
be lulvantagcoualy followed to n gi enter extent 
tlmii now prevails, both in religious instruction 
111 oiu Sunday school?), and in our elementary 
schools [Uid our high schools IL is ceitainly 
aupenor, both in interest and in orRani^siition, 
to much so-called history that eoiusibls only of 
fncta 1 elated in chronological order 

F M.McM. 

See IlmToiiY, Methods op TBACiiiNa, 

RefflTeiLCfla ■ — 

CARLYLE, Heroes and JJero-Wdrihp. 

IC’MEnsoN, /Zej^rt^enlnfiLfl ^Ucji 
Kiaiii Gcschicfite rfcj (/rursc/irn FoUjscftTjIunfernchfff 
McMiriiav, Frank M A ThnpU'r m IJsq of liioflrnnhy 
ill lldifiKnifl Iiialcyrtlan, in iVnicipfcj of Jicligioua 
JnBlructiun 

Monhoe, I’auIj Tdt-booL in ilutori/ /iVucofj on, 
V 1H7, d Bcq 

BIOLOGY (/3ibj, life, and Aoyia, diacouis- 
ing) — (1) This word was first propoiod in- 
dependently by Lainnrek (g e.) niul by Tre- 
virfifiufl to designate in a broad way the science 
of life or of living tilings in gcncinl, ita original 
aigniPicancG being clearly doriiicd ni the lille 
of tho chief work of Trcviraiuis, Biologfie, odcr 
I^hilosophia (fer Icbendcn Xalur, published in 
1802 With this pniiinry Higiilriciuicr llip word 
slowly made ils way into general use to denote 
the study of life phenomena in I he widest 
Boinso, that is, of tlio properties of living as 
opposed to nonliving things, Iholugy wna 
thus dilTercnliatcd fiom the iiuich older term 
"natural history," employed in thn sevontccnlh 
century in the sense of " natural f,cioiico," 
and later applied in n rather ^ ague way Lo the 
“ observationul sciences,*' lueludiiig the hi'jtory 
of jdnnts nnd ammala, and alho i>hysien] geog- 
raphy, geology, and nuncrnlogy. Even aa thus 
limited, biology covers far too undo a field for 
any single science fi me tic ally, therefore, the 
w'orrl hag become a collective term for a large 
group of biological sciriiccs, such ns botany, 
XQology, physiology, and ilicir many siibdivi- 
Biong, each of which denis with a particular 
aspect of bjological phcnoincim, 

"The term liioloou, ivUk’Ii mrniis ntir lly vhat'i'o 
whli lo cxprcii, the tScicncf ii/Li//, Ims nfii ii bpcii usrJ. 
and linH of Into 1)rrr»mo n<iL unt'oniiiina iimDrie Rnnu 
writer?” — iWfEivrrt, PMttogjp^i/ of iho 
/iciciicra, 1H17 

" Th'it H liow It lift? mill ft nlioul III At ull C'lmr Ihinkorn 
and lovorrt of codhi^IoiU noiiiriidnttirc lui\o aiibitllulcd 
for the old ruiifimiRK immi’ of ‘ Natural History, ' winch 
iiftff rorivrj (\I fm ninnv iiifrraiiig?-, ihfi t<rrN 'iJinlogy/ 
which clniinlc‘4 the hole of the ?ru‘rif'<"i ^sliich deal Tfl'ilh 
living Mnngi. ulirthor llicy lie niiHiuil?fir wliellier lliey 
Uo plaiil? *' — IIuXLEV, On. the A’futly of Uxalooif, 1670 

In ndihtion to its ongmaJ sigiii/icancc, thn 
word "biology*' has ncniiircd a number of 
secondary nud more restricted meanings, aa 
follows. 

(2) In technical iiangc it ia often employed 
to denote the "life histones " of plants or 
nnimals — i.e Eheir modes of develop in cut, 
habita, and often also tlieir physiological inter- 
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acbiona with one nnoilicmncl with, tlicir environ- 
ment Thia usftge is n survivnl of nn earlier 
pel ID d, capocinlly in entomology, when ifc was 
(Icsued to cowiiaafc the living cxtiiinRl neUvi- 
tic ‘5 of tlic orgiuiism with its mere atructiiral 
relfttiona and position in the system of clnsai- 
ficntiou By a. later extension of meaning it 
was made to apply not only to tlic normal 
organism as a whole, but sometimes also to its 
eonabituciiL parta, and oven in some cages to 
tliaeaacs. In this sense we speah of the ’‘bi- 
ology” of plaiita, of fished, of parasites, of 
cells, of bacteria, of tumors, etc* A distinction 
la often drawn, accordingly, bet we on " bio- 
logical " mveatigatioii and that which is merely 
morphological (anatomioal, hiatologicnl, and 
the Klee), though in the Drigiiial broader soiiiiC 
both arc alike biological. Thia use of the woid 
id perhaps moflt frequent in the continental 
coiiatnca of Euiope 

( 3 ) In academic practice the term ” biology” 
is vanoiHly and not very consistently employed 
It IS very often applied, pnrticulnilv iii England 
and the United Stntob, to general olomeiitapy 
couraca of indtrncbiun iii which both plants and 
aiumala are cousidcrccl m their relation to each 
other, as illustrative of principles that hold 
true lor living thinga gen ci ally Such coiiraca 
are often divided into a botanical and a zoo- 
logical pait. the two being so coordinated na 
to lorm ii coherent whole. This ii^e of the word 
is largely due bo the example of Huxley, who 
was one of the first to pub such courses into 
olTccb and to urge thcii educational value in 
thfluiselvea, oa introductory bo more specialized 
coui’ses in zoblogy, botany, or physiology, or ns 
preparatory to the atndy of medicine. Huxley 
am( textbook of Pradicnl Biolofli/, 

the firafc of its kind, waa followed by many others 
of similar type It act a deep and lasting 
impress on biological teaching in the Engliah- 
apoaking countries, bub its mcLhod has been 
lesg BGUcrally followed else where. Courses of 
this type in '* elomonLary biologj^” or "gen- 
eral biology" are now offcied in a largo number 
of the cdLicntional insbifcutiona of England nnd 
America In many achools mill academia 
iiiatitufciona deparbincnta of ” biology " arc 
maintained, m which inabruction is often given 
ill botany, aodlogy, and physiology ng well aa 
in the general elementary subject. In the 
larger uni vorai ties, where Iho biologicnl sub- 
jects arc distributed among several or many 
lustructara, the tendency hna been to maintain 
separate dopartmenta of zoblogy, botany, 
pliyaiology, anatomy, embryology, paleontol- 
ogYt bacteriology, etc , re Laming the name 
"biology” only for general introductory couraea 
given in one or more of the apccinl depnrtmcnta 
or by cooperation between them. 

There arc nidicationa, ho^vcver, that it may 
bo found desirable in the academic practice of 
the larger univcraitici to recognize biology as an 
independenb Bubjcct, The rapid extension of 
experimental and analyticnl melhoda in bio- 


logical inquiry is causing zodlogy and botany to 
converge toward the study of many general 
problems that are common to both, and in 
which the traditioimlUnc of acparatimt between 
these sciences is of little or no aigniricniicc. 
Such problems arc everywhere Cncoimlcicd, for 
inatance, in the study of giowLh, dcvclopmciU, 
heredity, evolution, and cell phcnomciia A 
large and mfluentinl group of biologists arc 
devoting thcinaclvcs to atndicq of thia type, and 
111 a very lew eases (e.g at the Univciaity of 
Cambridge) separate clinira of " biology ” 
have been established for the piomulgation of 
such atiidica as distiugiiishod fiom tlioso m 
botouy or zoology in Ihc nni rower hciiso lb 
ia not unlikely that thia usage will be more 
widely employed iii future At piosent, how- 
ever, the most repicacntativc instituLiong in 
Gcrniany, England, and the United Stales have 
only chairs in the different blanches whicli go 
to make up the biologicnl studios E 11 AV. 

For selected icfci cnees and more detailed 
information, see Botany, Acauejuic Status or, 
Physiology, Academic Status op; Zoology, 
Academic Status op 

BIOMETRY — The science which deals 
with the methods and results of measurement 
of animals both in tiicU aiiatoinicnl narta and in 
tlicir functional activities It has uecn shown 
by careful mDflsiireiiiGiit that ccilaiu spccica of 
animnls are undergoing changes which would 
have escaped ordinary observation unsuppoited 
by accurate measurement Again it has been 
aliQWfi that vauatioiis can be ciccuiatcly defined 
only by sccmine some staudaid through caTcfiii 
measurement's of a large immbei of spcciiUDns. 
A dcvmtion m ai-fo from the average^ of iin 
species may be aignificnnt in explaining the 
preservation or destruction of a given aiiinial 
in the struggle foi existence. Such a devintion 
can very frcqiicnLly be detected only through 
accurate mCASUPciuents. Measurements of 
tliG type wliich have been made on niimals 
and their functions can be carried on statisti- 
cally for many of the activities of the school- 
room. (See Statistics ) Individual varia- 
tions ( 17 , V.) appear among children, and arc of 
importance in determining oducallonnl activi- 
ties, These cm be measured by methods simi- 
lar to those employed in general biometry 

C II. J. 

BIRCH. — See Punishment 

BIRD DAY — See Special Days 

BIRD STUDY. — See Special Days; Hu- 
mane Education 

BIRXBECK, GEORGE, M D. (177Q-1841). 
— Pounder of Mechanics’ Inslitutlonij; born 
at »Sebtle, Yorkshire (1770), son of a merchant 
and banker, atudied mcdicmc at Ediiiburgli, 
where among liis fellow atuden ta were Brougham 
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(y,i^) nnd JelTrcy. In 1700 llirkbcrk wna 
iqipoiiitcd Profcasni’ of Natural Philosophy 
and CliLMiiiatry at an uducaiioiial iiisLitution in 
(llnsRow culled Anderson's Univorfeily, wliirh 
had been founded by Di John Aiidorsoii w ), 
ProfciiHOt oC NaUirid PluloaopUy ui the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Anderaoii, for some yenrs 
heforo lus death occurred in 170G, had been in 
Lhe liiibiL of gniiiR a comsc of Icctuicsoii o\pm- 
inontnl pliysics, to which some worknigmcii, 
among olhcr.s, were invited Wlicn Ihrkbock 
began Ina First course of lee lures at Andexjson’a 
Univorsity, he round it neccSfiiiry lo make a 
poocl deal of appaiatiis, and as no acionlific 
ms Lru incut maker resided nt that liino in the 
city, he was obliged to apply to the workshoiia 
winch were best able to meet hia needs In tliia 
way bo made the acquaintance of a imiiiber of 
Glasgow nrtiHans lie found theiu ao an'^ioiia 
to acquire knowledge mul so full of intclligciicc, 
that ho re.solvcd to give n course of cx|jerimcn- 
Lfll lectures upon inochanics, " solely for pcr‘iona 
engaged iii the practical oxcrene of the mechani- 
cal arts, men whose situaliou iii eady life has 
precluded the pos.nibility of acquiring oven the 
smallest portion of scicnlific knowledge, liig 
lectures to workingmen becamo vciy popular, 
ami were coiUimicd until lus loiiioval from 
Glasgow to London in 1801 During the early 
years of lus rcsulencQ in London, llirkbcek waa 
absoibcd in his duties aa a physician, but the 
development of hia Glasgow inechatiics' class 
in 1823 into tlio Glasgow I^Icchamca' Institu- 
tion Icil him once more to occupy himself with 
the questions of populai education lie took 
the lead in the catnbiialimcnl of a Mcchnnica' 
InatiLution for London, lent a large auin for 
the budding of a. Icctiiro room, and w'as elected 
the Fust president of the society In Ihia 
w'oik he was associated W’lth Lord Brougham 
Throughout the rest of hig life, Birkbcck waa 
the lead mg figure 111 tliemovcipgiit for the exicii- 
Hion of popular snciitific instruction for w'orkiug- 
incii IId was also one of the founders of 
Uiuversitv College, London (1S27), nnd vigoi- 
oiisly advocated the repeal of the taxes on 
newspapers (1835-1830). M. E. S. 

Roferencea! — 

CiODDniu, J. D. Life of Dr. JlirKhcch. (IflH*!) 

Badii'ii, M B C'oMlinuunon >9c/icof<i m /i^udJani and 
is'/flcu'/ifTf (Miini'licsLc-r, 1007 ) 

DicUanaru of NiiUonal Diooraphv, 

BIRMINGHAM SEMINARY, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA — Pounded in 1S97 for the educa- 
tion of girl'5 and young women Primary, 
ncndcmic, collogiiite, and fine arts departments 
are maintninod. The collcgG courses are baaed 
on about 2 years of high school W'ork Dogrcca 
are conferred The faculty coiisista of 14 
iiii true tors. 

BIRMINGHAM, UNIVERSITY OF — 
Founded in 1870 as the Josiah Mason's Collcgo 
for the Study of Practical Science, changed in 
VOL, I — 2 o 


1881 ho the Mnbon Seicncc Gollcgo, nnd m 1807 
lo the Ma^on University College- The in«Li- 
111 lion WHS citnblished lo promote the practirnl 
ineclianicnl and arlibtic requircnicnls of the 
Midlaiidi of England, In 1000 Maaoii Unixei- 
pily College was merged liy the lUnn\ngham 
Uiuyerflity Act in the uiutcisily, which had 
received a Royal Chaiter in llio same year, At 
that time, by Llip pidilie-apirilcd eHorls of its 
ciLizona wlio inisud Ihe endow men Is, Ihe future 
pi ogress of the university was n'^suied Like 
all the noithcrn iinncisjlips of England, its 
success dopendB on ils ndnpUition to loeal 
needs. iSiiice receiving the Iloyul Charter, 
confiidcrnblc addi liana have been iimdc to the 
buildings and uquipmciila, which were opened 
111 1909 The univcr'iily iimiiiLnin.s faculLies of 
Bcicnco, arts, nicdiciiic, and ronnncrcc, in nil of 
which degrees uro given The uinveraity has 
power to inspeet ftclioola and hold achool-leav- 
ing exaniinnlions winch ib may iicecpt m lieu of 
the Matriculiition E\aminalion, Many local 
authorities mnintaiii heholaraliips ub the uni- 
vcisiLy and gi\e fiiiaiiuinl aiipnort The tcnch- 
ing Hlair in 1908-1900 oonsisled of 113 memhera, 
and the enrollment of htiidenta was 910 The 
Right lion Jnscjih Clinniborlain, lo ivlio'^o 
cflorts the univeraity was largely due, ia the 
firal Chancellor, 

References, — 

Rinninelmia Univcrslly Calendar 

ICnsliili Ilnnrrl of Lduraliun /f e/>orJs yroiii t/mrerjifira 
arid I/nireraifi/ C'eKrgcff. (Annual,) 

BISCOP, BENEDICT (028-089) — Biscop 
may with sound reason bo called the Falhcr of 
English Cidbuic lie was of noble stock (piob- 
ably bearing the piUronyimc “ Baducing a 
thejn of Oswy, King of Northunibiia, the 
seventh Bretw'ulda^ Soon after the year 050 
he made hm fiisL visit Lo Home On his way 
he slopped nt f'nntcrbiiry, and ^vns cnlrrliuncd 
by the Aiclilusbop Ilonorius, the compnnion 
and aurccssor of Augustine I’herc he met 
'Wilfrid, afterwards llir fiinums Bialinp of York, 
nnd the two traveled lloineward logcllior, Wil- 
frid stopped for a tune iiL Lyons with Bishop 
Dalfinus, but “ Ibscop hasLenrcl on lo Home ' 
Bedo tells thnt Biscoii visited Rome in nil fivo 
timea, and eacli linie rcUinied wilh a great stoic 
of books nnd picturea We know that lie w as m 
Rome in (108, becaupc in Ibat year, at Ihc request 
of Pope Vilalmn, he arconipniiicd Theodore lo 
Britain as guide and inlerprcter, nnd w’as placed 
in charge of the monastery of St Peter and 
Paul (St Augii'iliiie's) at CnnLcrbury until the 
Abbot Adiiaii arrived In 674 he founded the 
famous Northumbrian ^Monastery of Wear- 
mouth After this work waa accompbabed he 
went again to Home, this Lime with his fellow 
worker Ceolfrid (who succeeded liiin ng Abbot 
of Jnrrow), Bede tclla uh {E II IV, 18) with 
respect to the visit Ihnt he had been there 
" several times before," -so prcaiininhly he had 
\i'jited iloiriG once at least between the visit of 
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650 and that of 608 This particular visit was 
to find a tcnclicr in muaio and aoiind doctrine, 
Qiid Pope Agntho sent back ^vith him John, 
Abbot of St Mai bin's at Romo, that he might 
tcftch in liig inoiuisfcory the ayatein of singing 
throughout the year, ns it was practiced nt St. 
Pofccr’a in Rome John's educational work ia 
rccoicled in the aamo chapter (/?. //. IV, 18). 
Ilo taught "the singers in the said monastciy 
the order mid manner of singing and rending 
aloud" lie also committed to writing "all 
that was reqiiiaito bhroughoub the whole courao 
of fcliQ year for the celebration of fesbivnlh 
Ilia fame as a teacher extended through the 
Noith. "such 03 had skill in fiingmg resorted 
from nimoat all tho monn'stencs of the samo 
province to hour him, and many invited him to 
teach in other places " He cKnmincd into tho 
condition of Lho faith in England, and reported 
it sound. But John died on hia homewaid 
journey, and was biliicd in St. Martin's Church 
at Touis, He may have been one of tho 
teachers of the boy Bede, who tells ua that ho 
(Dede) was, in the year 080, '* given by the caro 
of kinsmen, at seven years of age, to he educated 
by the most leiiowncd abbot Benedict, and 
afterwards by Ceolfnd" (£f. //. V, 2d). The 
next year (681) Benedict founded the Monastciy 
of Jarrow (which forma tho socoiul pnit of the 
twin monastery presided over by Benedict), 
and appointed Ccolfrid as Abbot. Bede passed 
to Jarrow with Ccolfrid. and spent tho rcab of 
hia life there. Of Bciiedict'a fourth jouniey to 
Rome wo arc told, e»»L umuiJicraBdcni hhro- 
ruia omius {jcuoia copiaia apporta^se He 
nlsD brought books from Vioniic. Miss Sellars 
tells u-? (in her edition of the Ecdma&iical 
p 257) that ho eniiched his twin 
inonnslerics, " with runiiture, vestments, relics, 
pictures, and a library of vnlimblo books 
which he brought fioin tho Continent. Tho 
rule which he framed for hia monnstcrica waa 
Benedictine, compiled from seventeen difTorent 
monasteries which ho had visited." Ilia fifth 
journey to Rome inu'sb have been bcLwceii 681 
and 095, when lie made n sixth visit to the Coii- 
tinenb, " nlmogb entirely devoted to tho collec- 
tion of books, including classical books 
(Sandy.s' Ihdoiy of Clafit^ical Scholarshipt 
Vol I, 2d eel , p. dOB) In 088 lie waa ancceeded 
at Wearmouth by Ceolfnd, who lulcd over both 
monaatcric'3 and added to Benedict's library. 
In the C'oefee Azinrifimts of the Latin Bible, 
written at Wear mouth or Janow, and now at 
Florence, we have extant evidence of the culturo 
intioduccd into Nortl\ern Eiiglniid by Disco p 
and Ceolfnd. Moreover, some rein aikablc and 
beautiful vestiges of both itbbcya remain na 
parts of the parish churches of North Wcar- 
moutli and Jarrow Benedict Bis cop died on 
Jan. 10, GSO, wliilo his fellow worker Ccolfrid 
survived till 71G, in which year ho resigned his 
office and died at Langrea on liig way to Rome. 
These workers arc definito links in tlic eduen- 
lioiial lino connocLing Augustine y.) throiigl 


Theodore and Adrian with Bede (gv), Egbert 
of York, and Alcuin (qo). J E. G do M. 

Referencas — 

Bbdb Viiao Abbatum and Ecchsiaslical Hialary 
BhanUi a. T Cfiridfmn Schools (London, 18 ^ 1 .) 

BISHOP, NATHAN (ISOS^ISBO). ^ School- 
man, educated nt Hamilton Academy and ah 
Brown Uuiveislty, tutor in Brown University 
(1937-1838); superintcndciifc of the schools of 
Providence, the fiist city siipciiiitciidDncy 
established in the United States, fiom 1833 
to 1864, and first siipcriiitendeiit of the sclioola 
of Boston (1S54-1856). W S. M 

BISHOP, ROBERT HAMILTON (1777- 
1956). — Educator and textbook wntei, waa 
educated in tho sclioola of Scotland and at tho 
Uiinfeisity of Edinburgh ; he was profcssoi at 
the Tianaylvania Umvcisity fi oin 1803 to 1824: 
at Miami University from 1824 to 1845, nnii 
president of Fanners College, near Ciiicinimti, 
from 1846 to 185 5j aiitiior of a scric.a of text- 
books in logic, civics, etc W. S M, 

BISHOPS' COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF, 
LENNOXyiLLE, QUEBEC — A cocrtiica- 
tioiial institution founded in 1845 and admin- 
istered by a Corporation consisting of tlie 
bishops of tho Anglican Church of the Province 
of Quebec and the trustees and college council 
appointed by them. Preparatory, college, iind 
thcologioni courscfl arc olTcrcd Foi the dcgiccs 
3 years' rcaidencc is required. There is a 
faculty of 3 professors and 6 lectuicra 

BISHOPS' SCHOOLS. — Tho imporlaiicc 
of lho part played bjr bishops in the history of 
modern education, sinco Clinstiaiiity beenmo 
the established religion of the Roman Empire, 
can hardly ho oNaggcratecl. Whcthei on the 
whole that part lias been foi the ndvnneDmcnfc 
of education or tlio rcvci'fio may pcihnps bo 
qiicationcd Indeed, in oiio view the history of 
education may bo considered na tlic hi&toiy of 
the elimination of episcopal authority from a 
fiphore with which it hna no proper conc'crn 
But of the importance of llio influence of the 
hibliop on tlic school tlicie can be no quc.slioii 
When the history of modern schools begins, 
the biflliopa ivcrc the only, and they rcmamcti 
for many cen Luries by themselves or their 
ollicinla the chief, eduentora and directors of 
educators, and their schools tlic chief scats of 
education throughout Weateni Europe, At 
wlmt exact date the public schools of gminmar 
and of rhetoric, maintained either by the central 
authority of the Emperor out of the fiscus, or by 
the local authority, the inunicipium, out of 
local funds, died out and were superseded by ilia 
episcopal achoola it is hard to say with cer- 
tainty, In Gaul the public aclioola still flour- 
ished in the fourth century, when Auaonius gives 
a poetical account of the school of Bordeaux, 
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while St Siiloiiias Apolljnnrls, consul nnrl then 
liishop, flpeaka of tlio achool ‘3 of Vienne, Pflri- 
Riioux, [iTul Lyons ns late as 4cS3. 

In Ituly it 19 ccrtiiin tlmt they IlouTislicd in 
the first half of the sivlh century, for Eniiodiiig, 
n native of Oaul, Uiahop of Tiniium (Pavia) 
from 513 to 52i,lma preserved 28flpmhca com- 
posed for the schools of rhetoric nb Pavia and 
for Milan school when a nephew was cidmittcd 
to lb. Vcnaiitiua Fortunatii'?, aiiLhor of a 
poetical life of Rt. Martin of Tours in 570, a 
native of Italy born at Tieviao, Iclls how 
he had in hia youth licked up the snmll 
stream of Lho water of grammar and taken 
a slight drink out of tlio deep pools of rhetoric 
Hut m France public aclioola hnd aiiparciitly 
disappeared hv the sixth century For Greg- 
ory of Toum 111 nisei r la recorded to liavc been 
broiightr up at Clermont, not in the piihlio 
Bchool, but by lilshops Gallus and Avitus, 

The idciitification of tho episcopal ofTico 
With til at of the school 111 na ter wna not effected 
without oppoMlion Pope Gregory tho Gicab 
{Ep XI, 61), who had himself been in 695 so 
'' well-grounded in gram mar, logic, and rlictonc 
that no one in Romo was cv^oii second to him ” 
(Greg. Tur //iff Erauc X, i), rates BesideriiiH 
Bishop of Vienne, becnnac, "ns wo cannot 
leiatc without shame it Iins come to our knowl- 
edge that your brotherhood Loaches grnmiiinr 
to certain persona, whicli wo take all the worac 
ns lb converts wlmb we foiincrly said m your 
favour to lamentation mul woe, since the praise 
of Ciinah cannot lie in one inoulh with the 
prniijc of Jupiter. Consider yonrfaclf wlmL a 
crime lb la for bishops to recite what would be 
improper foi rcligioufaly-imnclccl Inymeii " This 
letter iu doubly iiiLercsLiug, na It ahowa not 
only that cpiacopnl cducatifin was na innovn- 
bion and that tluiiga wero in a trnneitionnl 
Bingo, passing from the lay, and intlced 
heathen, public school to llm episcopal school, 
bub also lliab the cpisoDpal school wns a 
grnmmiir school iii which the " hofithcn " 
classics, and we may infer Veigira Eclogue8 ^ — 
A Jove principiiim Musac, Jovis omma plena , — 
still formed the piincipal part of Llie curriculum. 
Gregory the Great, imlced, wished to kick 
down the ladder uy which lie hnd risen. 
Though he liad been Nuncio nt Const anti nop Ic 
for 0 year.s, ho glories lliat he kiiowa no Gieck 
and has written nothing m Greek; and nays he 
dcH pises lliG art of spoakiiiK taught by tlie 
rhetoric school musters lie equally con- 
tciniiB the art uf firammar, and docs nob try to 
avoid the confusion of eases, " hecniiso I am 
fltiongly of opinion that it is an mdigiuby that 
the ivorda of the oracle of Heaven shoulcl he 
rcalr allied by the rules of Hoiiatua" (gy), 
the great grammarian who waa St. Jerome's 
Hclioolmaatcr, whose grammar reigned without 
a rival in the aclioola till 1540, Isidore of 
Seville, some SOyears Gregory's junior, wdio Imd 
to fight for the Catholic faiLli with an Atlnii 
king, lliough he forbade the monks to read the 


clnasica, thought grammar sclionls n(’ces.snry for 
clcrKa " Better gramninr Lluin heresy,” and 
he himself taught and produced hi.s Origines, 
which was the cliief eucyclopedin of IhcJIiddle 
Ages. Gregory hinifaclf, in Llic very IcLlrr Ld 
D c.sidcriu8 above nienLioncd, eomniiindcd llio 
miRaionary monk Auguatiiio (g u ) on his way 
to England to abandon bia mnakisli life and 
live with Ills clerks as oLher bishops did lie 
bad to teach the English converts Latin, ao 
lliafc they might understniul Lhes very elements 
of their now creed and be able to icau ils sacred 
books It did not nppnroiiLly occur to any one 
to do wbab the modnii niifisionnry does and 
translate the sacred hooka into the baTbariim 
dialect. For ila very worda, tliuiigb tlieiiiselvcs 
only a translation, Imd ncfiuirctl a BiipeislilioiiH 
fliinctily. Hence, Augustine nuiHt Imve bat up 
n. Bchool hOftii after In a arrival in England For 
some 30 3 "earalalci, in 031, when East Anglia 
was Chi'i*itniniaod iiiultTKing Sigobert, who liud 
been baptised whilom csilcjnCiaiil. hr," wihlung 
to imitate what ho had seen w'oll none in Guiil, 
founded II glamnUir Bchool {schnlam in r/im 
pucri liltcns cTiidircnlur) with the ahsistauce of 
Bishop Felix, whom he Imd re reived from Kent, 
nUo jirovided them with u.'^licrs and mastrr.s 
after the manner of Canterbury ” (wiorr Can- 
titariorum) (Bede, Eccl IX, in, 1ft). This is 
proof positive that there was such a school at 
C'anterburv, of abeady efllablishcd icpuluhon 
such that Felix, though a Iluignndiiui who had 
been some Ibrecor four years only iii C'niUcrhuiy, 
thought it enough toblafTliis Bcbnnl tlicner ami 
not from France itself This pas.sage, whde it 
clcinoiislTAlcs the existence of the episco]nd 
school at Cantei bury and the romulalioii of one 
at Felix's ecG of Duiuvich, also eonvculciUly 
nniiilulatea the thesis of Hi. Paul Huger 
CL*Emcigncmenl d*Aiisonc cl Alciiin, lOOri), 
xylio Attempts to show that in Fiance at tins 
time thcro was no real learning, and only 
nioiiaHlic Bchools where the mmatc'i W’oro 
taught to hobble Lhrougli Lheir granunni so ns 
to read the pholms tliey spent their, time in 
ringing Clerval has shown {Lcs Ecolcs de 
Charlm ait Mogen-Agf, 1805) that St Belluiire. 
who was Bishop of Cliarlrea (c, 691-flM),iiacl 
been made doctor diei/mj mii hffcrariiin U 
Tnagistei toUm cmiaiis whan a clerk _ mulrr 
Ibhhop Peppol, w'liom he succeeded in lho 
binhopric Tho life of 8 1 Leiifroy (ARB 21 
June, IV. 01) pictuies him going to sohool 
first at St. fivreux, near Ghartrea, then at 
Rouen. 

In Eiiglimcl, we iiiid m G35 the first Diahop of 
"York, Fnulnmg, had inlroducccl a aong school 
(which it can hardly be doubled was in addition 
to n grammar school) and James the Deacon, ihe 
teacher of this school, stayed when Paulmus 
lied from a heathen reaction When Chris- 
tianity^ was restored, James "became master of 
ccclesinstical singing to iimiiyi after the fashion 
of Home ami Canterbury." AbllomD^ tlio fiong 
uehool (sc/ioJa cfiidoriini) had been insiilutcd by 
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Po[]G Gregory himself So that bcaidea ita gram- 
mar school, Caiitci bury hail its song fschool, aiul 
theac two sGlioola aro foiuul m oATry acciilnr 
cathedrni down to tho Ilcfornintioii. Canter- 
bury School has hitherto hten TProngly irapiitcd 
bo the Greek nrclibishoji, Theodore, Avho came to 
Canteibory in 009 His Icurning and that of liia 
pupiU have been cclQbrate 4 l by Bede, avIio saya 
that even to hia day (735) some survived, 

" wiio knew Latin and Greek ns aycII as Iheir 
□Avn Inugnnge in Avhicli they were born.” 
Thcodoia went all over Lnglniul pTcachiiig and 
teaching. His pupilp Tobias j avIio^ died Bishop 
of Hochestor la 726, la especially aaicl to knoiv 
not Dulv Latin and Gretk but to have ” a 
knowledge of literature ecclesiastical and 
gciiGral/' Tile cclcbrntcd poem of Alculn 
On t/ie /Jis/iops nnd Samis o/ the Clmrch oj 
Yorhi written about 790, says that Archbishop 
Egbert who Ima often, but Avrongly, 

been claimed na Dede'a pupil and Alcum's own 
inastur, Nvaa aa cTOinont teacher (fiffreflius 
doctor) tliorc Of hia siieceasoi*, Ethelbcrfc, or 
Albert (^a), Alcmii lecorda how he was hini- 
flclf educated in York Minster and was made 
”iulvocate of the clergy and innatcr in the city 
of York*' Here he taught everything, tlio 
whole geveii liberal arts, grammar, r ho tone, 
logic, iniiaic, astronomy, geometry, aiithnietic, 
especially how to find En&tcr, — the ordci is 
probably due to the exigencies of meter rather 
than dcaigii, — and law and theology to boot. 
When lie bocaine archbishop, he did not cense 
to teach, being made botli a w’lso teacher and 
a pious priest, increasing the sense of his pupils 
and the morals of hia clergy ” But at Albci t’a 
death, tJio olTices of bishop and teacher were 
separated Eniibald becamo archbishop, " but 
to hi 9 other son,” Alcwiu hiinaeU, *' he gave the 
dearest treasure of his books. To the one the 
rule of tliG church, its treasures, its lands, its 
funds, to the other, the scaich for wisdom, the 
achool, the raashei's chair and the library'' 
When EanbaUl II, the successor of Alcuin's 
felloAY pUpil, wrta atchbi'lliDp, Alcum wrote to 
him to suggest a furUier lUvisiou of InVior, and 
the cstablislimciib of aeparatc mnstera for sing- 
ing and writing, 

From the end of tlio eighth century, then, 
here, aq ivna also the case in Franco, the bishop 
lunv^elf ccasicd to leach, at all events in the 
aeciilai’ cathedrals Where, ns happened in 
Engliiiul only (except for a [cay spoiadic cnsca 
abroad iii later cciiUincs), the bisliop's council 
of elerkf?, the Bcculnr cnnoiia, was turned out to 
make way fur monks, it would appear that the 
bishop Jumsclf continued to teach. Thin 
Aklhrlm of Malmesbury (7 a ) is said to have 
been taught by Bishop Eljihcge at Wiiiclicsher 
But the moiia‘?tio lives nuisb be iceeivod with a 
groat deal of caution It i.>i eertniii, however, 
that 111 the secular cathedials bi^ I lie eleventh 
century, the duty, not only of teaching, hut of 
fluporvLqing schools nnd nppuinlinginasLcis, had 
Leon cloA'olvctl on the sclioolniuslcr, (jr, as ho 


came to be called, chancellor of the cliurch, and 
the catlicdral achools (g d) beenme inoro or loia 
indcpeiulcnb of the bishojia In the monastic 
cathedrals the biahop retained the poivci in hia 
oAvn haiuia, the monks, ns unlearned persona, 
{idiolae)^ not being conaiclercd capable nppar- 
cntly of o^crciaing tlio duty properly, uiul 
the mnsters ivcrc always a ocular clerka. Thus 
at Wmchestei we find the bishop in U55 bring 
appealed from on a decision as to the light to 
the school bctAvcon Uvo of his cleika, at Cuii- 
torburyAvc hnd n lescripb ol Aichbi.shop reek- 
ham 111 1289 n.s to the powers of the mas tor to 
determine eases between his scholars niic] oiiL- 
sidcra, aud in 1205 we find the SLunc archbishop 
appointing a mastci of the school of the city of 
Nonvicli on behalf of the bishop, when that see 
Avas vacant A whole series of appoiiitiiiGnls of 
the grammar school masters of Cantcibury 
made by the archbishop are picservod in the 
ftrchicpjscopal registers at Iximbcth, langiiig 
from oi\Q oC Mai. U, 1310, to the end of the 
fifteenth century, wlicn the prior ivritcs to tell hia 
" gude fftdcihood ” that hr has foiuul a master 
who had taught grammar at Winches tor nnd 
St. Anthony's, London, for " your griuniuar 
scolo nfc Cduutcrbury " At Woiccatcr in 1312 
tho bishop appoints a master to the gcliool of 
that city, ” Avbothcr the appointment belongs to 
my cpiacopnl or my archidiacoiml autlicinLy. " 
Similar appointments arc found at Fly and 
Carlisle. Ab the Hr formation tlicae sclioola 
ivero made part of the new catbcdial founda- 
tions, aud pasfacd from tlie bishops to the new 
chapters 

But tho Bcronnalioii brought tho bishops 
ngaiii into direct conncetion with all tho schools 
Ilonry VITI, Queen Flary, and Queen l^liza- 
bethjCftfth iu tmu, though from opposite pomta 
of view, till ec ted the bishops bo examine all 
aohoolmaatcrs, and, liiidiiig them suspect, to re- 
move them The canons of the Chuicliand the 
orders of the Privy Conn oil on aiicccssivc occa- 
sions in 1550, 1560, and 1003 forbade any 
Bchoolmnstrr to teach without the licciiae of the 
bishop, wlide ib Avna made the duty of the 
bishop, duly earned out at every visit nt inn, to 
inquuc whether any sclioolmaslci of suapcctcd 
religion oi tenets lieonaed to teach by him, 
doth teach m any public or prirato place AviUuu 
lug diocese, Tliia oxtencled even to elementary 
pehoolB After the coinmoiiuenlth HucccP'jive 
decisions of the Coijiba of Law, founded on bad 
biatory and law bub good policy, gradually 
restricted the bishop's jurisdiction to grain ninr 
or classical sclioola It was not till the En- 
dowed Schools Act, 18G9, dberted the conmiis- 
gionei's under that act, afterwards the Charity 
Commissioners, to inseit in ail sclicmca a clause 
abolishing tho juribdictiou of the ordinary, 
that the bishops ceased to liax^e the riglit 
to interfere Avith second ai y ticliools The right 
gtill prevnda theoretically Lu those BcUoola 
which have not yet been mndo the subject of 
Hchemea under the act 
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SiiM'c, linuL'vcr, thn poworfl iimlor (lie act 
went' 111 1002 liansferrpci lo tlw} Ilourcl of Ktluca- 
Lioii, riiul Unit Hoard \vi\h enabled lo iimko 
RrniilH of inilihc money to nil brhoo\B, and they 
have 111 tide it n aoiiditioii of the grAiit that no 
dciioiniiialionril lestrictionB «hiill bo imposed, 
the faohoola Imvc bccomo free from c\cii llus 
shadowy right of cinacopal govurnnient. 

A P L. 

See Ciiunuii Schools; Cloisteh Schools; 
CATiiEiinAL SciiooLa; Repoiimation and 
Education, etc. 

BX^ACK AND WHITE WORK — A term 
viaiialiy applied to illiistrntionH, and refera to 
Hkcteliea nnd diawiiifis uindc in ink, clmrconl, 
pencil j or black ami white oil pninb It is 
Hignifieiiiil ill sehool woik usually iii connection 
with drawing and design (qq v ). 

BLACK death: AND ENGLISH EDUCA- 
TIONj THE -^Thc lilaek Death of 1348-1310 
— known in chrdiiieles as the '' Groat Death ” by 
reason of the foarrul destine tion that it wrought 
among man and bcaat, ami also called tho 
FirbL Death " because it was the lirab of a 
Bciics of outbrenka Ihat lasted into the Bixteenth 
century and possibly only ended with tlic out' 
break of lG(i5 — was a tnnihig point in the 
history of English cd\ieatioii Indeed, the 
cronoinic changes that it brought about nlTcctcd 
tho whole course of English his lory. Society 
was dUimte grated, and I lift dcigy who under- 
took the bulk of tlie erliicational woik were 
either* destroyed or disorganized Wo have 
diiect evidoiice as to this. In a letter from 
Pope rioineuL V, to Archbishop Zoiiche of 
York, dated from AAdgnon Oct 12, 1340, 
It U noted that '* ii\ conRCiiiLcncc of the Plague 
thcie arc not enough priests to administer the 
BatTanicnts "in the pi ov nice of York, and the 
archbishop diicetcd to have ndditional ordi- 
nations lo Hiipply the need ( //iwfpncnl Papers 
and Letters Jiom the Regista's, Ilolls 

cd,, p. 401) lly a statute of lclCi2 <30 Edw. 
Ill, (? S) tlio Coininons petitioned for relief 
since the " prioHlH be become very KcaiiL after 
the posLilenuo to the groat grievnnee and o]»]ircH- 
sion of the people,'' niid the King pioimsed a 
rcinedy by fivirig the wages of the piuiHli priests 
111 the Houlli it wns a« biuU In the Couatitu- 
Lioii of 13f)2, is'sucil by »Siinon Ldip, Archbishop 
of Can ter bury, wt? rend that " the pncals IhftL 
now nru, not considering that Lhej^have cHcapcd 
tlic danger of the pcs til once by divine ]U'ovi- 
dciicCj not for their own morils, hut that they 
might exercise the ministry coiinuittccl La them 
. . . have 110 legJird to the cine of souls , . 
so lliat . . . many elm relies, preiicnda, and 
cliai)L‘ls of our and your iliocese, and of the 
w’holo pro VI nee, will he dofililutc of priests to 
serve them " And again in the Z^rohij^ifc to 
Piera Plowman (^Passus Prnniis, 11 Bl-84) we 
rcn(l,“ 


" Pcrfloiirfi mill iiansli pnrslra jilrynnclo te tho Llahop 
Tknl lirrciisn''Iiciit''j worfriliorrHilh Iho pcBLUcncoiymc, 
Tn liavu a liinirn niul IrieoL lAinduii In dwell 
Aud muKc Ihuro far camonyD while silver bq bi^ccI,'' 

\Vp mu^t now notice nii other phenomenon 
arising from the Great Death, and will then bo 
in a posilion to eatiiiiale the influence of tho 
plnguc on education Thla phenomenon is llio 
almoat total disnjipcaranrD of the Anglo-Nor- 
man tongue It IB true that the tongue was 
wcnkcmiig before 134S In a late tliirtconlh- 
century or early fourteenth Oxford University 
Statute it la directed that boys aliall be I aught 
to construe in Prenrli as well aa in Engliah in 
order ihnt the former longue might not be for- 
gotten (see Jl fnni men Ift Acfidcinico Ojon., pp, 
LXX, 438). Hut on the other hand we know 
from lIigdrn'B rofyc/iroiiicoH (Vol II, pp 150- 
IGO) that aljoul tlic year 1327 “ children iii scolc 
agonst Lho usage and iiiancrc of allc otlicrc 
nnciouni beeth cornpcUcrl for lo love hire owiic 
lauguge, and for lo conhlmn hir IcsaounH nnd 
here tliynga in Frenaplie, and so they liauclh 
flcth the Normans come firflt in to I'lngclond " 
That wnn the rule twenty years before the Great 
Death. In 1302, twelve yenra aftiir the Groat 
Death, we find Hint plena wore ordered ^3G 
Edw III, c 15) to be pleaded m the English 
toiigLio, (Icfcndcrl, answered, debated, and 
judged in English, and enrolled in l^atin. The 
Bamc statute tells ua the reason by referring to 
" the Ficnch longue, which is much unknowen 
in the said realm " Aa we almll see directly, by 
1335 Ercucli visva gcncrady excluded from Eng- 
Imh fachoola The sudden lurth of l^iigiiah as 
an educational and literary fact after tlie Great 
Death proves clearly enough that the sohool- 
mnsLcns of the country had censed to ])c French. 
We know, in fact, that tliu very numerous \aean- 
cios in cluiichea cau'^cd by the lUack Death 
W'crc not filled u]) by the alien prioric's in 134U- 
1350, because of Hig war wdlh France Tlic 
teiiipomlitica of the priories were in tho handa 
of the King, nnd m n great number of cahca 
(hcc Pedent Rolls toj those years) we find 
appomUneuts Liy the King huch as the follow me' 
" Translation of John dc C'loiic tu the Cluireli 
of IMsshojipaliowe in lho diocese of ^^alishiiry, 
ill the King’s gift by reason of the Priory of 
Farley e being in his IiuiuIb on ar count of the 
Avar with France " Moreover, the sudden rush 
for orders that followed the loiter of Pope 
Clement V of 1350 was mu do nut by forcigucra 
but by Englifihincn, nnd a very mixed comnnny 
of Eiigliilimcn, too Tlic ciironiclcr Leifs us 
that the vncancica canaed by Lho inoilnlily 
nnd flight of pncils were filled up by men of all 
kinds, fit and unfit, ignorant and learned, 
including many who hud lost Llioir wives 
through the pealilenco, This w'na a new Eng- 
lish influence in education, iind it is therefore 
not with liny great siirnrisc lliat we Tend what 
John do Ti evisa in his edilion (concluded in 13B7) 
of Iligdcn's Polychromcon haN to say on the sub- 
ject of tlic exclusion of French from the fichools, 
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After the paaangc above, Higdcn dwells on 
the use of French in schools niid good society 
in tho year 1327. Treviso (writing in Eng- 
lish, bo it iiotccl) ndds the following comment. 

" This inancro waa mochc i-iiscd to for firatc 
doth, and is aifcli-thc siimclcl i-chaunged; for 
John (Sir Johan Cornwade,) a mnistcr of grnm- 
mei, clinuiigcd the lore in gramor scolo nnd 
conatniccioun of Fronschc in to Engliache, 
and niclmrd Pencriche leincd the mnnere tecli- 
yngG of liym and of otheic men of Peiicricli. 
so that now, the yore of our Lordc, ft Ihowaftiicl 
tlirc hundred and fouro score nnd fyve, nnd of 
the sccQiindo Eicliaril after the Coiiqueat 
nyne, in allc bho gramcre acolca of Eiigeloiid, 
cUildron Icvcth Frenache and construct h and 
Icriiftth nn Engliache, and Imueth thereby 
auauntftgo in oon side and diaaii aunt age in 
another side, here aimiintagc is, that they Ici noth 
her graincr in las.';o tyme than child len were 
i-wonc(l to doo, (liaaii aunt age la that now chil- 
dicn of grnmcrsDolc conneth na more Frcnacho 
than can hir lift heclc, and that la liarmc foi 
them and fchoy schuUc passe the see and ti auniUc 
111 straungc landoa and in many othej plncoa 
Also geiild men Imueth now moche i-lcft for 
to LgcUc lioi'Q childroTi Frensche'' Hero wo 
have a document of the firab importance in the 
history of English education. It tell a us 
dcrniilcly that French wag \igcd in the school a 
up lo tho dfttu of the Gicab Death, and that 
within 12 years tho use was aboliahcci from 
" all the grammar schools of England " Such 
a sudden change can only have arisen by tho 
death or departure of the claaa who had always 
taught in French. The GdiicftLioiml system 
may have been. afTected by the fact that the 
pestilence paiticularly attacked old men and 
boys {Ckyonicon a Monacho Saiidi Albania 
Rolls cd., p. 49). Wq ftro especially told that 
the disease selected males (idem., p. 50), Bub 
what 19 more iinpoitant to note is that the 
new depnrbuic in education was really a 
Wiclifito movomciit Mr W II. Stevenson 
appears to have identified the priest John 
Goruwftile, the aubhoi of the movement, na a 
toad her of grammar at O'iford m connection 
with Afoiton (JoHcgo in 1347, Now it also 
appears that Coriuvailc's pupil Richard Pen- 
Cliche WHS a student at Mcibon in 1367, a con- 
temporary of Wiclif and also of John dc 
Trcvisn, then at Exeter College, who tells 
the .story of the cliiuige It is pretty clear 
that Trovisa obtained his inform a I ion diiect 
from the old fellow students. But from 
Tie visa's uaiiativc it la not easy to see how a 
ehaiigo 111 one school, the school of a Collegiate 
Cliurch in StHfifordshirc, could bo rapidly have 
effected the ehange throughout the country 
But when we icalizo that Llic whole movement 
was ft 11 Oxfoid movement, springing from 
hlcrton and related to Wiclif, it can he under- 
“itoud at once The rapidity with >Yhicli the 
Wiclif movement spread is in itself astonishing 
A statute of 13B3 (5 Hie II^ c. 5) tells iia that 


the Wiclif preachers " in certain habita under 
dissimulation of great holinesa *' prcaelied 
daily in cliurchca, chine by ards, fans and mar- 
kets," and drew vnst crowds They preached 
111 Englibli, their Bible wns m Englisli, their 
action, until 1382, was perfectly legal Fiom 
the point of view of the histoiy of education it is 
neccasary to couple then work with the influ- 
ence of the Black Death in accounting for tlio 
total di^^ftppcixrancc of the Fionch tongue from 
England Nor must we forget the Frencli 
war nnd the import duties niul Lolls which 
(Patent Rolls 1348-50, p 488) in L350 kept 
foicign merchants out of Oxford nnd, pre- 
au in ably, out of othei places The cxinilsion 
of the Alien Prior lea in 1416 gave tlie last 
blow to the French tongue. That the Wiclif 
movement was definitely related to the movc- 
mciib that ejected Ficnch fiom the .schools 
we can sc nicely doubt, when we see that the 
originators of the Icittei movement were conLem- 
porariog of Wiclif at Merton. But apiirl fiom 
this the rapid change of teaching in the gram- 
111 nr schools must also he attributed to tlic uni- 
voisity origin The grammar schools in the 
fourteenth century were closely i elated to the 
uni V oral Lica, and lliia fact combined with the 
Wiclif movement and tho Great Death is 
icspoiisihlcj for the extraordinary rapidity of 
the change and the Great Plague is for tins 
reason a turning point in English cducalion 

J. B. Q. DB M 

Referencoa • — 

Jessup Coming of the fViara 

Montuotiency, J E, G, do iS/dIc JntermiUoi] in 
^ducadoM. (Cambridge, 1DD2) 

BLACKBOARDS — Historical Sketch — 
Blackboards wcie evidently a modification of the 
WftKen tablets of the Romans and the hornbook 
((y w ) of the Middle Ages Probably the curliest 
Gvidcnco of this dial lie ter IS found iii ft maiiii- 
Rcnpt of Sncrobosco in 13 Ih century where 
ft child IS roprcaonted na holding up a Urge 
blackboard ui Liie foiin of a hoiiibook having 
figiirca written upon it NumcioiiH cula in 
cfti’ly printed hooka exhibit boards I mug 
on Ihc wall of a achonhoom, having music 
notes, catechism, or figureg written upon 
them. These arc iiaunlly modified lioiiibooka 
ill shape, hung loosely by on eye in the 
hfiiullc, but being very much laiger than any 
board which could be held conveniently in the 
hand. The earliest of those deriiiitely located 
la m the title-page illiiatvation of a schoolbook 
(Compendium oclo parlium orahonwn) pub- 
lished m Basel 111 1499 (Michael FuiLcs.) 
A similar one dated 1500 from Nuremberg is 
reproduced m the accoinpnnymg illustiation 
The Niircniborg school-iegulatioii of about this 
time was to the following offeefc: — 

" Fot the 'intermediate' boy in Nuremberg 
theio sliould be written ‘ towardfi night,' that ia 
in the evening bofei‘0 leaving school, ' with chalk 
on the board,* — winch board whs then found in 
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e^ory scliDoli'ooiii — 'in Lutiii, a Lntm vprso or 
a iiniMin Troiu a coiiiplctt; oration or from tlic 
proverbs of i^olomcm, Cato or ollicra like llicin, 
and uftli it two (Jerinan rhyiiR'd or iiii- 

rlnwil, ai'iiouliiiR to the LnLiii inoaiiing' — Llio 
GeriiiiLii trail's lilt ion Avaa thua in vciM?a, that 



they mijrlit Ijcttci stick in the- memory " 

zyr denischon 7Lid^»ifiir.scAic/j(Cj 
JliLiul IX, Dcr Lchcr in der deui^chcnVcrganu- 
cnhcU j) 53 ) 

In the fii'st edition of Comcniua' Oifns /’I'cbis, 
published 111 1G5S, he shoA\a a schooliooni, on 
the wall of which thcic hriiiK'i ii bliiekbadrcl, 
iiiid m the tabulated description of Llie thiiiRs 
111 the roomj he anys Quaedam prncfictihunlur 
lihs Cretn m T(Mla (Certain things arc 
written down beroio them with chalk on a little 
bo a id ) Iloole tianshitca TabelUihy the English 
word "talile" and tliia in spite of Uio faet that 
the figure fi clcsiKiiaLiriK this ohjecL is placed 
aloiiR-jide of the board h ringing on the wall 
Jlc'iuic'i, the pi unary meaning of this \^oril la not 
tiible, luitlitilo board oi jiliiiik 

Fiuin this it i^ ciiLiicly Lo Miy that the 
blaekboaid aa-j, if not a cirstoumiy tliingj not 
an uiuiHiiid Llnng to he foiiud in the fichoohooin 
in the days of Comeniua. We have fui tlier 
cvilIoiicc 111 Itiiiifaley’s Ludus Li/fimn^s, puli- 
lislicd in IbQo. 

Wliou we come to the ecUicatioiiid hloraturc 
□r our own country, it h c\ roe dingly dilliciiU 
to find miieh infoimnlion about Ibe kinds of 
blackboards used m the aclioola prior to 1S2() 
About this tune, if we may roly on Joseph B 
Felt ill bla of #Sfdein (see p dfiO), Vol I, 

" blackboards weio used in ourcoininou schools, 
for arithmetical ealculatioiis Maniihcripts of 
sums, sot for pupils by their inusLerS, which had 
continued for a long period, began lo bo laid 
naidc Blackboards were mlroducecl into the 


Military Academy at West Point in 1817 by ^Ir. 
Ciaudo Crozelj u giaiUiate of the Pnij teciiiiia 
School of Pans, A hlackbonril was intro- 
duced into lIoiKloin College by 7ii.structor, 
afterward Professor, SmyLli m 1S24 TJio 
accDunt runH " That novelty, lot me sny, inado 
a so 118 a Lion, Wlien lie had tested the exporj- 
nicnt in the Sophomore nlgcbni, and with gicafc 
succors, a eonsidrrahhj poiLioii of the Jiiiiiora 
requested the pnvilego of ro^ieA\iiig llie algebra 
under the new mcLhod at mi extra hour, — a 
woiulcv in college cxponence, and that black- 
hoai'd cxpcnmoiU, I am sure, IciL to his appoiiit- 
inciit as assist ant piofcwir of imUlieniatic.s a 
year later , . The blackboard nui.sed aii im- 
port nut elmiige in the in miner of lea clung gen- 
erally, hut espociidly in muthoniaticiil braiiehcs. 
In ail thine lie, i\ Fresh man study, and algebra, to 
whiiili we woic introiUiced at the opening of tlio 
SoplioinoiG yeai, ciicli sUulent had Ins Mato, 
mill when he fimuhed his work, he took the va- 
cant chair next llio Leaelier's and iiiidenvent 
cMuniiiiiliim of procchs or pniicqile luvobcd. 
In gcoincLry 's\e kept a inanuhcript in which 
wo drew ligiiies, and dcmonxlrntod fioiii lliPin 
( /lissloh/ of Boit'dain Colkgc^ by Cleveland and 
Packuitl, pp. 00-91.) 

In the liqmi o/ the t^chool Commdlcc fur 
llostoii in (p 54), the following Tcforciico 
to the use of a hliu'kbonrd iniidci "In Ic lim- 
ing CJcomcLry the dingrariia of Euclid arc taken 
oft, fir.sboii paper, witli figurea iiiRlead of letters, 
that nolhiug inuy he coniiiiiLLcd to memory 
without being understood When they lia\c 
boon doin oust rated fiom the pniicr, they arc 
afterward drawn by the pupil on the black- 
board, with (igurcs; iviicn the propusitioii is 
dcinoiiatratcd without a book, ur any nid lo the 
memory whatever " In William A, AlcoLl'a 
fnmoiis piizc cssiiy picsculcd lu the /Liiciir/iH 
/module of hiiitniftion in August, 1831, ho gives 
a flnorplun of an ideal scliool, x\iLh hs rurniLnrc 
m place, In this are shown Luo large hliick- 
boiirdH on movable frames, and they are placed 
ini mediately beliim! the rear row of seals, and 
BIT VC the double purpo.su of a bJackhoaul and 
a screen from the fioiit door In 1H39 Dr 
Henry Barnard ivroLe lu liisi First Annual He- 
jjoit lo tfte i^cfwol Cufwmt^f^ioncrs of C'oHncclicid 
" JJIackboai ils nio not uiicomiiion, bill arc but 
little rcsoilc'd tij by the Luiiclier ** 

Construction and Hygiene of. — When wo 
eoiiie to a eoiisiiloralioii of the con^iLruelioii of 
blLiekl)oard.H, we find Hint up to pi city well 
I o waul the iiiuldic of last cnilnry they \vcio 
ttlmost invnriLihly of wood pain Led or stained 
Idack, and weic generally on nunnblc fiamDS 
or so fashioned ns Lu he hung on the walls where 
need dicliUed 

If easy vision wcie the only matter for coii- 
Hideralion, blackboards w’Quld be condemned 
outiiglit, and in Lheir places would be substi- 
tiiti'd floinc form of luiglazed win to or cream- 
colored surface^ upon win eh black crayona w'ould 
be used; for iiwcsLigation luis made it clear 
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tliftt a black letter on a white bnckground is 
much more easily rend at n distance thnn white 
letters upon a black aurracc. Cohn, in hia 
UygiGne oj ihe Eye, quotes Hotuct with ap- 
proval, who aaya: "The hygiene of the eye 
demands the bnuisliineiib of sintea and black- 
boards from our schools and the uac of pen and 
ink in their place Compliance with Ihia de- 
mand will do somethinE to diminish the danger 
of ahorfc sight, a dnngGr which becomes more nnd 
moiG menacing to each succcaaivo generation 
There IS now no question m onr country con- 
cerning the U9C of alatea. They have gone from 
alniQsl alL the schoola^GVca lu tho inountam 
regions of the South and West. Cheap clean 

E aper and lead pencils have displaced the slate, 
ufc we have the blackboard still with us, and 
undoubtedly will continue to have The slate 
diaappcaied nob chiefly becaiiEQ of eyestrain, 
but necalise it was so dirty, unhnndy, and noisy. 
While thcie ean be no doubt that for the sake of 
acuity of Vision woida written in black on n 
white surfftCD have the advantage, it must nob 
be forgotten that the large while surface ex- 
posed to tliccye IS likely to stimulnto the retina 
unduly over n large field or else to fatigue tho 
ciliary muscles of the eye in ita offoita to accom- 
modate to the flcltl of viaion 
Taking ib nil in all, it may bo laid down that 
the blatklieaid, when made of proper in atonal, 
pioperly colored, properly placed with reference 
to light and tlie convenience of the pupils, and 
when used in a legitimate way, does not offer 
a serious menace to the eyes of our pupils 
Tfi6 proper material Jor MacLfioarda. — (a) 
Reasonably good blaokboarda enn bo made 
by thoTonghly mixing with cement plaster a dull 
black coloiing matter very slightly tinged with 
dm k green, and then Bprcading the mixture on 
the latlia Garcfully flo na to get n level, even sur- 
face In constructing this form of black- 
board, which is one of the cheapest, tho beat of 
cement ought to bo used, and so thoroughly 
mixed with tho coloring mnttci that it would 
inake the color uniform and even. It ia best 
nlao to uae mcltil lath faBtened firmly on a 
solid ahoabhing of luinbcr, 

Before applying the cement the sheathing 
shauld be kept slightly damp foi at least half a 
day ill order that the dampnese fiom the wet 
plaster would nob cause a sudden expansion of 
the boar da, and he nee have a tendency to crack 
the plaster befoic it is thoioughly set By 
having the boards of the fihcatliing slightly 
expanded befoic tho plaster is applied, the 
ahriiikagc comes slowly, and tends to prevent 
the premature setting of the plaster, nnd also 
causes the plaster to cling to the wood na well na 
to the metal lath. Blackboards so constructed 
arc more holid, firmer, and less noisy than when 
laid on wooden lath. Care will be needed, 
however, to make sure that the surfneo of tlio 
board will be iieibhcr too smooth nor too loiigh. 

The aclvantagi's of this kind of a blackboard 
arc Ub comparative cheapness, its opportunity 


for pioper coloring, its ready ad/iistment to the 
building, and the readiness with which the 
material may bo obtained The disadvantages 
are, the abaoiptioii of moisture from xvUhm or 
without, the tendency to become oily from 
contact with the hands of tho children tlic 
liability to crack or cliip, the difliculfcy oi get- 
ting asinfacB which will take the chalk lendily, 
evenly, but not wnstefiilly, and tho inoic dr leas 
inevitable alteration in the color of the board 
thiougli wnshinga and uneven uac 
(b) Recent ycnia have seen the rapid dcvclop- 
ment of so-called hyloplate blftckbonrda, and 
these ^ when thoiouglily madcj aerve their pur- 
pose for a time satisfactorily. In general this 
style of blackboard is constructed of several 
layers of heavy specially prcpaicd paper so 
fastened and ni cased together na to make a 
solid " board " which can be cut to suit the 
needs and rcqiuicmcnta of any schoolioom 
Tho outside layers, or, in some eases, to a greater 
depth, arc colored thoroughly and evenly to 
suit requirements, Tlio advantages of this 
style of blackboards arc these thoie arc no 
joints, the surface la even, they aic easily ad- 
juatecl, they are temporarily iiiex pensive, ore 
not easily broken, and take the chalk fairly 
well. The disadvantages in gcneial nre these, 
they arc likely to absorb moifeturo from the 
wallfl, especially if plated eloao to brick walla, 
and therefore to buckle or wnrp and draw away 
in places from the backing, they often wear un- 
evenly; they are most frequently noisy; they 
absorb oil and dirt from the handsj especially 
after U‘3c baa rendered them pervious; they 
often reflect high lighta when clean, and arc 
rather easily injured by washings with a wet 
sponge or rag They arc not permanent, and 
thorefoie in tnc long run are pcihapa more cx- 
peiigivc them most forma of blfickbonrda 
(c) Slate blackboards, as indicated above, 
have been used in this country since the early 
part of the last century, but expenhivenesa and 
the dilhculty of getting table I ^ sufllcieiUly 
large and properly sot prevented the use of this 
material from becoming at all Dommon until 
Goinparativcljr recent years. 

The followm^ are the aclvniitagcs of slate for 
blnckboarda: it has in gcncrnl n dull black 
color, reflects no high lighta, or nt least not to 
any troublesome dcgicc, will last inclefimfcely, 
takes the chalk easily and yet spniiiigly, gives 
a regular and cleai mark from the crayon, does 
not absorb moisture readily, cun be set solidly 
and firmly, la not injured by washings or scrub- 
biiiga, and is not noisy when properly act. Tho 
diand vent ages arc these it is expensive when 
the initial cost is considered, but not so wlicn 
ita pcijTianency la taken into account; on 
large walla there are often troublesome joints 
owing to the impossibility of economically ob- 
taining and handling slabs of the required 
length and width, hence long blackboards 
inii.st be made of sever nl slabs set together; it la 
not always ci\sy to get slabs of identical color. 
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owing to the varmlioiia in the dilTcrenb layers hollow sound when the chalk la uacd When so 
and even iu cliff eren I parts of the same stratum, prepared biioy give forth very IlLtlo noise, 
it in time will abflorl) enough oil from the hands occnaion no unpleasant scratchy sensations, 
□r the children to render it aomewhat varinblo and seem almost ideal surfacca for blackboard 
in ita rc/icction of the light and the readiness exercises. The rtcl vantages of glass black- 
with which it will cut the crayon, it is fre- boards are' the color can be maclo to suit 
nucnbly a very diflicult matter to get the exact the most exacting demands of the hygiene of 
shado of coloring in slate most suitable to the vision; no high bglits aic possible fioin an3^ 
hygieTiic requirementa of vi.'^ioii, ifc is rather part of the room; they will not absorb the oil 
ditriculb to set so that the jomla wiU fit closely from perspiring hands; they aic impervious to 
and evenly, and remain so, aa the building moisture, niid can be sob against outside brick 
settles and ahnnka into ifca permanent form, walla if the conditions demand it, they arccaaily 
Still it is for getieinl coiiditioiia one of the niul safely cleaned, they will last inflcliiiitcly and 
most satisfactory materials to use in the con- Bccm to grow more sntisfactmy lliroiigh use, 
atruction of blackboards, and school bonida owing doubt less to the fact that the ground aiu- 
rarely made a mistake when supplying it. It is face bccomca moic finely and cvcid}^ roughened, 
doubfclcsg no exaggeration to aay that ifc ia tho they arc not noisy, and display a plain unifoim 
best material now generally avnilablQ, and maifc; they will in time become in expensive, and 
aliould be used for all brick, stoae, or concrete can be adjusted to the wall space as leadily as 
bill) dings, for in the long run it will prove least hylo plate. The diaadvantagcg which were 
expcnaive and most satisraotory, noticed m the London RchooiB, whcie they arc 

(d) Glass blackboauls were introduced mto commonly used, me these: the joints arc 
England a decade or two ago, and on tlm whole slightly noticeable, nnd, if they separate a 
aio proving very .satisfactory As these arc ns little, gather chalk dust, some teaclicra of art 
yet rarely found m our country, it seems well claim that they do not give an artistic Iino,'^ 
to explain briefly how they nre made, as well Tlicao objections seem comparatively insignifi- 
aa to seb forth their advantages and defects, cant when the mam use of the blackboard is 
TJic glass, which has been cut into sheets to taken into the considcralion. Clay, who doubt- 
.'iuib the specific requirements of the surface set Icia had considered nil materials carefully, says, 
apart for tho blackboards, la ground on ono 'The best material for a black-board ia pi obably 
aide evenly, but lightly, so bJiat it is translucent, roughened glass coloured black or dark green nt 
and yet as smooth as possible It is necessary the back, thougli the objection to this (glass) 

for tills grinding to be done cnrcfully, otherwiso is that it wears away the chalk so qiiicklv that 

the surface will be too rough, or will not take it ia difficult to keep a point for writing." 
the chalk evenly, and hence render the writing (See Felix Clay, Modern School DmldvngSf 
variable niid troublesome. This ground gurfaco p. 09, Botsford, London, 1902.) In the Report 
when correctly prepared gives to the finger tips of ll\e Schoolhouse, Commission made to the 
uJien pflisecl over Ifc no gloat sense of rouglmcfls, iScnatc of the United States iii 1008 relative 
but a sort of smooth, hard, velvety feeling The to consolidation of schools in the District of 
oiiposite, orungromid side, is then painted a dull Columbia, we aic told, " The black-giasa board 
dead black or n dull black slightly tinged with is the ideal bojinl, remaining pornuinontly 
green When this color is dry the glass is then black, never needing rcpaii, and being piacbi- 

ready to set. The ground side ia tiie outside, cally ludestriictiblo. It is, however, cxticmely 

wlnlc tliQ black or painted side is sot into the expensive " (See p 20.) 

wall. IlceaubC of the fact that the glas5 i9 In addition to the kinds of boards here men- 
translucent, tho color shows through fi om be- tioned, there arc a number of patented compoai- 
lund and seems to be a part of the glass The tion. mostly made of napei or pulp compressed 
ground aurfacc cuts the crayon oi talc suffi- and coated with ho-callcd liquid slating They 

cieiitly well to leave a clear even maik, and nre rather inexpensive, and on inner walla free 

yet, if correctly gi ound. docs nob release an from moisture they serve very well for a number 

iimlijc amount of cJialic dust in the room of years. But they wdl not stand muoh wnsliing, 

If the plates of glass arc unusually laige, the and will m time buckle and waip and lose their 
expense is iiicrcaacd; but it does not seem color 

necessary to inako thorn any laigcr than Position of Blackboards — Naturally black- 
Lho slabs of slato ordinni’ily used, for, with bomds ought to be located where the pupils 
the piopcr care in setting, tho joints of the will have ready access to them, whcie they can 
glass can be made to fit ao closely thiifclboy are be seen easily riom the desks, aiul where they 
tiojircoly noticeable will receive plenty of light With unilatcuil 

biiK'c the painted side is wholly out of con- lighting, the tcncher'a hoard should be at the 
tneb with dirty hands, crayons, crnscra, and front end of the room, with preference given to 
sponges, the color of the boaid rcmaiiis perma- the cenfccr niul right half, as the 01111(^1X111 sit nt 
ncut, uniforiTi, and iiudiatmbcd in any way. their scats, This board should be higher fiom 
iNaturally the glass ought to be set aoliclly and the floor than any other board in the room, iii 

evenly against a wcll-picparcd back of ivDod or order that whatever may be placed thercuji 

cement so tlmt there will be no giving, nor can be lead easily from all parts of tho room, 
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The bottom ol tlic tenchci's board should be out, aud yet be easily removed ^vheIl necessary 
4 feofc from the floor and the width of the bonid to olcan the dust out of the trough 
should be at least 3 feet The bottom part of a Under no condition, in old buildings or new, 
teacher's bo aid seb lower than this is rarely if should there ever be a blackboard between 
ever used, iincl the upper part, if higher than window^, ns it is imposaiblc to rend from a 
7 feet above the floor, is UBiially out of reach of distance anything written on a board so placed 
the average teacher, and theref 01 c seldom used Value. — Blackboards have become rq 

The hlackboarda especially designed fai the much of a factor in our methods of work that 
use of tho pupils should bo placed on the wall wo really wondci how old-time teachers did 
opposite the windows, and also on the wall in without them. They arc not only valuable 
the icar end of tho room All the nvmlable aids in our methods of presenting many biibjcc Is, 
spneo of the pi oper height on these walla ahould they serve as a Bocmlhing n^ent of m small 

be mod for blackboards In rooms designed moment. They bring the individual pupil 

for the child ion of the primary grades (from and hia work directly bcfoic the whole class, 
grade I to HI, iiicluaivc) tho bottom of the stimulate him to sclf-dcpciiclcnco, and furnish a 
blackboaid should bo seb 26 niches above the splendid oppoi tiiniby for that dcmocrntic give- 
floor, and the width of the board from bottom and-takc crifclciam which he must meet in real 
to top sUouUl be 30 inches In. the lOoms de- life. They save the tcaclici much time, and 

signed to accommodate chikhen of tho intei- furmah a ready menua of giving daily drill 

mediate grades (IV to VI inclusive), tho bottom and daily toita. It is entirely safe to sny 

of the bkckboaul ahoukl be 30 inebes from the that American IcnchcTB and pvipUa get moic 
fl 001 , mid the width of the board fiom bottom help fioiu blackboard woik than do tho 
to top should be 30 inches In rooms designed teachers and students of any other nation 
for DhflilTen of the s&venlh nntl eighth grades and F. B, B 

high school grades, it is l)ost to set the boaid 

3 feet above tho floor and make it 3 feet 0 BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY. CARLIN- 
i aches wide from bottom to top. ^ VILLE, ILL, — A cocdiicatiouEil mslitiition 

It will he well for school iiuthori tics to insist organized in lfl04-lS65. Academic, collc^infcCj 
that their builders follow these figiirea cloaely. and inusicftl dcpaitmcnts arc maintained, 
lor by so doing the expense of blackboards will Admission to the college is by certificate from 
be diminished, loss light- absorbing surface will an approved kigli school or by cxammation 
be introduced, ami, best of nil, blackboards >vill icqulriiig about 15 units of high school work, 
be situated wifchin the easy and normal icach of Pegvcca arc conferred in arts, philosophy, and 
the child rcn. There arc many school buildiiiga Bcicncc. There arc 7 piofcaaora on the fnciiUy 
in oui country, in which tliey are act so high B'^altei Ilcngill Bradley, Ph.D , is the prosi- 
above the flooi that the childicu of the primary dent, 
grades ennitofc ronch them unless they stand on 

foot benches; ami there nro a multitude of BLACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM (1723-1780). 
0 til era in which the boards nre set so high na to — The author of the famous CommentarieH has 

render the upper half useless beenuso out of a certain importance iii the history of education 

rencli of the pupils In the two upper grades ns one who atrengthciicd the drift of theoicUeal 

and the high school there uic gi cater difi'ereneea oi philosophic thought in the diicction of coin- 

ill Lhe height of the ehiidron, and Lhoieforo all pulgory cdueatioii Ho was incloed one of its 

cauiiot he 8Q evenly CLdpiatcd to the hlttckhoard cuihcat advocates, and gave eyprcpsiou to lua 

QS ill the lower grades In Ingli sahool the views bcfoic the sanio position waa ado])tcd by 

boys me often much taller than tlic girls, niicl Adam Smith and Joieiuy Boiithani Writing 

hence Lheie must be lUQic room foi adjustment on the subject of education (OoiinncnCancs, 

than in the lowoi grades Book I, eh. 1C) in 1705 he snys, " As PufTcndorf 

Chalk trays so placed a«i to catcli nil the {Law of jYa/ions, Basil Keiiiiet’s translation, 
chalk, dust aad to hold the evayom and era sera 3d ed., 1717, Bk VI, c. 2, 3, H2,p. 379) veiy well 
should be fftsteriod immediately beneath the observea, it is not easy to imagine or allow', 
blackboauls These trays should be rounded that n parent Ima coiifcncd any coii&Kleiable 
DU the inside and 0111 “; inside, to make it easy benefit on his cbiUl, by hringmg him into the 
to eolleet and loniove the clmlk dust and any world, if he afLcrwaids eiitiiely iieglecta hia 
other dirt accumulating therein; outside, to ciiltuic and education, and sulTcrs him to grow 

gel lid of sharp-corncicd piojeeliona in the up hko a more beast, lo lend a life uselo'^s to 

room. ^ othora, and almmcful to hiniEclf, Yot the 

It is liclpfiil to set a ivire screen in the clmlk municipiil laws of most countries seem dcfcc- 
troiigb so [lb to pro vent the ciayons nnd the tive in this point, by not cons bin iniiig the 
erasers from coming in contact with the cUiab parent to be.sto\v a proper education upon his 
which has fallen from the board Tins wire cliiUlren. Perhaps they thought it punish in cut 

must be >,01 aiiinclciitly below the level of this enough to leave the parent, who neglects the 

trough to prevent erasers and crayons from instruction of his family, to labor iindei thof-c 
falling out It can he hinged or clnapcd to tho griefs and i nro n vein eiicea, which his family, 
sides .so that it will not get warped, or knocked .go uni ns tr acted, will be sure ho bring upon 
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him " Tina school of thought did m thia way 
acaiccly leas than tho practical energy of Bell 
(n V ) anti Lancastci (g.w.) oi the political energy 
of Whitbread {q.v ), Brougham (q.v ), and Hoe- 
buck to produce a levival in English elemental y 
education Tho Commentm les of course aic also 
a useful guide to some historical qiicstioiia lelnb- 
iiig to education (such as Benefit of Olcrgy (5 iii)j 
and tell ua much as to tho luatory of legal 
education. G de M 

BLAIR, JAMES (1656-1743) ^TUc first 
president of William and Mary College {q y ) 
waa bom in Scotland and giaduntcd at the 
Univeraiby of Edinburgh in 1676. Ho waa 
sent bo America as a missionaiy by the Biahop 
of London in 1695 Ho became deeply 111 1 er- 
eated in the cdiicabioiial needa of the colonists, 
and was the moving spirit in the organization 
□r William and Mnry College, and the president 
of thia institution fioni 1692 to 1743 He was 
also interested in the education of the Indiana, 
and endeavored to secure n special endowment 
for tins pujposB Blair coopoiatod with II. 
Hartwell and Chilton in wilting 77ie Present 
State of Virginia and the College (London, 1727) 

W S.M, 

ReferencoB — 

Adaiiib, H B CotleOD of TFifhffui and Mary In 
US, CiTCufara cf In/ormaiion, 1897, No, 1 
Ilvtori/ of fhc CoUeao of Wilham mid Mary from ifa 
1000 to 1B74, 

L\fo 0 / CommtBsary James B?a\r, Founder of TTifhara 
anrf Mnry CoUege, Jolina Hopkins UnivcrHity 
Studies, Scr. D, No 10 (Dalbimore, lOOl,) 

BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
BLAIRSTOLE, PA — Founded in 1867 na 
the DlairaviIJe Seminary, present title dates 
from 1893 Preparatory, collegiate, and musi- 
cal departments are mnintamcd. Girls 12 
years of age arc admitted to the pieparntory 
course Admission into the college ia by cer- 
tificate from a high scIiodI or academy or by 
examination roquiiing about 10 points of high 
school work. Degrees are given in claasLcal 
and litci ary courses There are 12 ms true tors 
on the faculty. 

BLANKS, FORMS AND USE OF. — See 
IlEironTa and Regouds. 

BLAURER, AMBROSIUS (X402-1564) — 
A German schoolman of the Rcrorination 
period. He waa born in Constance and edu- 
cated at the Umveraity of Thbingcii Having 
embraced the new faith, he introduced the 
Reformation m Constance, Ulm, and a number 
of other cilica in Southern Germany While 
drawing up church regulations for theac, he 
always had special regard for the schools lu 
1535 he reorganized the Univeraiby of Tilbingcn. 

BLEDSOE, ALBERT TAYLOR (1809-1877). 
“- Educator, graduated from tlie United States 
Military Academy, 1830; inatmetor in ICenyon 


College and Minim Univeraiby fiom 1933 to 
1836, professor ill the Umvcraity of MiaaiBSippi 
from 1848 to IS 54, and in the University of Vir- 
ginia from 1864 to 1861, author of Philoso'phy 
fl/ Miiihamatic^ W. S. M. 

BLIND, EDUCATION OF THE, — Blind- 
noaa varies thiough all degrees of defective 
vision to abaolufcc blmdneasj which is inability 
to pcrccivo daylight. In a practical senae 
any one is blmd who cannot distinguish common 
objccta, and a tlpUl who cannot see oidinaiv 
print is admitted to our schools for the blind. 
It has been calculated that there is one aightlcas 
pci son 111 evciy thousand. The ccnsiia of 
England and Wales for 1901 shows one blind 
person 111 1285. The prevalence of blindncsa 
IS gicateat in Eastern countries, where little is 
done toward healing the cliseimcs of the eye or 
improving the unaaiiitary conditions that cause 
them. In Western conn lues blindness la di- 
minishing, osnocially among the more proaperoiia 
clnsaca, which receive the benefita of advanced 
modieol and surgical knowledge Pjobably 
two fifths of all blindness is preventable by tiic 
application of modern medical treatment to 
defects and diseases of the eye and by the appli- 
cation of eimplc hygienic principlcH to domestic 
and induatiial life The Mnsaachuaetis Com- 
mission for the Blind issues n bulletin on the 
prevontion of blind ncaa from op/i/Aobnm mono 
iornni, and various agencies in other states 
distribute similar biiilctinsj but many of our 
commonwcaltha have done nothing to clicck 
the need leas waste of human eyes, A largo poi- 
tion of the blind arc atiicken in adult yoara m 
tho midst of active lives; many of them are 
blinded by unncccasnry accidents in mines and 
factories. Much blindness is but one result 
of disease which has caused other weaknesses of 
mind and body. M Sizeianne (1887) finds 
that of the 40,000 blind in France and Algiers 
4000 arc minora, and that of thcae, after the 
feeble-minded and othoiwiao incapable nro 
deducted, there remain from 1500 to 2000 from 
5 to 16 years of age fit to benefit by the schools 
for the blind. He also believes that nearly nil 
of the capable blind chilclicn find their way to 
the schools, and this is probably tiue in all the 
inoic piogrcsaive countries. It hna boon esti- 
mated that in Germany (1900) there were 
3000 blind of school age and fit for instruction, 
and of these 2500 were m the schools, In 
Amciicn calculations bnacd on the special 
census of Massachusetts and on that of New 
York State show that there are about 100,000 
sightless in a population of ovei 80,000,000. 
A proper American censua of defectives has not 
yeb been taken About 4500 pupils ore enrolled 
in the schools of the United States It may he 
that the thill distribution of our people ovei 
a great al'oo. tends to isolate some of the blind 
and deprive them of tho opportiinihics which 
the fltatc iiiatitutiona olTcr, but this condition, 
if it exists, must yield before tho increase of 
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noDUlar kno^vledgD abo\it the blmd And a more BiiIibK far tUc gicivt bliucl men of thoir 

llioi-aucli icgisfcmtion of clefcctive classca race, Milton, Samulciaon, the miithornntician, 

Historical —Bntil near the tegimiiiie of the Tliamad Blacklock, llio Scottiah licet anil 
mnetcenth century it was not deemed nccca&ary prcnclier, and John Metcalf, the road huilclor, 

nr DQ 39 ihlG to tmcU fchc agliticsa. Here tmd a man of natoniahiim energy and seU-icliniirc, 

tlicro an educated blind person distinguished In Anstua the arflt acliool w/ia opened at Vienna 

himgelf by remarkable ability, usually one who by Johann WiHicIm rCIcm m 1801. Austria lias 

had lost bia sight after bia education had been been called the cradle of tlic rdiiralion of the 
completed, and wlio continued work with wbicli blind, for it Mila tlio Austrian singer, Mnna 
he bad long been familiar The masses of the Thorega von Tanulifl, lieiseU hlnul, vliosc 
blind remained iu utter ignornnee, noglocted. accomplialimcntH ins|)u‘cd m Hally aiul Klein 
shunned Tlicyaatby the roadside and begged the belief that tlic Bighllcf^d enn be rnised not 

alms, and they were looked upon with superflti- merely out of misciy, but to high planca of 

tioiia pity. The gospel which Clmaiianity had cwUvirc and ftchicvcmcnt. Klein's splendid 
bi ought bo the mflicted was BbmngGly inism- cnei^y resulted in the o&lnblishinciit of otlici 
ternreted Blindncaa, deafness, and mental iu&tituUona in Austria during the fu'S-t half of 
(lefccta were regarded aa signs of the wrath of the mnctecnLli ccntuiy, nncl hia influence 
God against emful man, to bo patiently borne, contvibuted to the foundation of insbitutiona 
Only two instibntiong for the sightless were in Gominny and other parts of Europe In the 
founded during the Middle Ages, one in Mem- midst of bitter w'ar — Na^mlcon was in the 
miiigon, Bavaria, m 1178 (tho story of thia cityl— >tlio Koynl Institution for the Blind 
foiiiulation la not well authenticated), nnd tho ivfis founded in Berlin in 1800, The inslitu- 
other at Pans, the Q\iif\ze-Vir\gk^ on asylum lion at Dresden followed in 1800 Nine ^Tnrs 
esbftblialicd by St. Louis in 1260 for 300 aoldiera later work for the blind began in Urc&laTi, luid 
who had been blinded in war. This nistibu- from 1820 to 1830 bchoola were opened at 
fcion ill a modified form is atill m exiafccnco Mmiioh, Stuttgart, Bruclisftlj Brniinschi\cig, 

Tho deeper humanibarianiam and more HaTTiburg. Hulland luade bnBle lo begin the 
scion tific spirit of modern tunes has replaced work of educating the blind, m 1808 j Sweden 
the idea of fotloTU endurance With the nobler foUowcil m I BIO, and Dcumfirk, m 1811. 
idea of alleviation and cure. In 1771 at a Most of tho early infititutions for tlio blind 
fair m Bans an lunkcepet esluhited for tho were euternruies undertaken by genet Qua ludi- 
cdification of the public a group of blind men viduftla njid pbilaiifchropjc aocicticfl. Dub grad- 
abtired iu tidiouloua garb, including pasteboard imlly civil authoriLics came more nnd more to 
spccbaclcg. They gave a " concert" for tho feel it their duty to extend the education of the 
benefit of their employer; and the peoplo blind as AveU m of the seeing To-day moat 
laughed, as tho Elizabothang laughed at mad- inatitutiona foi the blind in Eiuopo and America 
neas, thoughtlessly, good-nafcuredly. One of receive aid from the prqvincc or state, and arc 
the spectators was Valentin Ilatiy, the Mosea under tho control of the government 

of the blind lie ciigt about for some mcana to Tho work for the blincT m Ameiica began n 
make the lot of the blind less miserable, to generation Intel’ than the work In Europe Dr. 
teach them self-respect and usefulness. Ho Howe in Boston, Ackcriy nud Buss in New 
bribed a btiglit-fact^l blind boy, Lciucnr, to York, Enciliandcr in rinlEulolpliia, avctd Ihc 
cease begging and aiibmit to uiafcniction Hia pioneers in this country, and entered upon their 
Bucceasied to IUq founding, u\ ITBi, of L'lnsfi- labors in tho early thiitiog Other Btatea CoU 
lulion Naltonale des^ feunas Ave^igles, tho first lowed, until now there arc 42 schools in America, 
school (or the blind in the world roughly speaking, one foi each commouwealth. 

When the possibility of teaching tho blind Pcnnaylyania and Now York have 2 each 
was once ilemoiiatrated, tho pubho was filled Some states, auch na New Jcrf^cy, Vermont, nncl 
with Avondor, and philanthiopists and tGAcherfl Now Hampshire, have none, but make piovL 
wore filled with joy and ambition, they took sion to send blind pupils to neighboring states, 
up the new work for humanity, and earned Most of the institutions in America me sup- 
Hahy'a ideas to other countries TJnder tho ported wholly by the State, though ecvcrnl, 
most adverse economic and political circnm- notably the Perkina Institution at Boston, the 
gtnncca — it waa tho period ot the Revolution Pcnngylvnnin Institution near Philadelphia, and 
— money waa macd, and schools for the Sight- the iTifitibiition in New York City, arc enp- 
lcs3 api'ang up in rapid flUcccssion. One was ported also by endowmenta Only 4 of thoso 
founded in Liverpool, 1791, auofehcr m Biiatol, institutions for the instructifm of the young 
1793, another m London, 1799; Norwich blind were founded within tho Inst 10 years 
iVayluRi aiul School, ^05, Uidimond NaUQnal When it ia tciucmbcvcd thut of the 17 or 18 
Institution in Dublin, _ 1810, an asylum in indiiatrinl estiibliahincnta for tho blind of the 
Abcrc]eoU| IS 12. New institutiona have been TJuitoil States more than half came into cvist- 
founded in Great Britain cveiy year or two cnee within the last decade it will be seen that 
during tho Isst century The early rapid during tho first 75 years of work for tho blind 
development of the work for the blind m Great in Amoiica, attention wna almost cxclusn’cly 
Britain is duo partly to the adrairallon of tho confined to the teaching of the young blind 
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Almost all the achoola offer some sort of inchia- 
trial ti Liimug or buaiaeaa courae. But with one 
or two exccptioiia they have no adequate 
rccordfl of the careers of their graduates in after 
lifcj so that thoir efficiency is Imi'd Lo raensiirc. 
In this they do not differ from aur oommoii 
achoola for tlic seeing. 

Some Principles in the Education of the Blind. 
^ The mstibiitiona for thu blind in the acvcral 
countries Tcffect the educRbiowat ideals of the 
schools for bho seeing In Frniicej where the 
public is nrbii»bic nnd miBic loving, there bgciu 
to be more successful blind musicians than iii 
any other uounliy, though Dr, Campbell’s 
gicdt school 111 England, the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind, ja 
inferioi to none in the woild. ^ The oJTort in 
Germany ia bo fit each individual, seeing or 
blindj bo bo an independent woikmnn contribut- 
ing to the imbioiml wclfnic; Germany therefore 
lias built up the beat balanced system of intel- 
lectual and industrial training, and, as would 
be expected, the work for the Glind m Germany 
embodies a si mil nr ideal of balance, unity, and 
completeness It ahould be noted, too, that 
in Germany the teachers of the blind are al- 
most all normal school graduates with teach- 
ing experience in the elementary schools, nnd 
are therefore, ns a claaa, siipenor to the average 
beaohor in othei countries In Gicafc Diitain 
the tencloncy has been to keep the blind, who 
arc mostly fioin the pooler cliissea, m the ranks 
of the lower-grade woikraan, nnd England and 
ScoLlaud have been remarkably successful in 
carrying out the sensible and piacbical idea 
of providing manual occupation for na many 
of tlio blind aa possible. InhcllcGtiial edu- 
cation has not, until recently, been ex- 
tended to so many of bho aiglitlcaa in Great 
Britain as in Amerina, and yet n generation 
ngo no country iii the woild would have equaled 
the I'cadiiicss with which the English people 
recognized and promoted to high position auch 
a blind man as Ileury Fawcett, who became 
posbmastci-gencral In America the picva- 
lent educational ideal baa been to offer lo every- 
body a coiTiinon achool education, and to tiuafc 
that the mdividnal, following bis own. inchna- 
tiQiia and plunging into practical work, will 
find in bho work itself the apccial tiaiiiing needed 
to prepnro him for it I A beginning to provide 
bradca schools even foi the seeing ia only juab 
being made. Few btafcca have correlntod and 
unified the education of tho seeing into an 
effective system But under any system, if ib 
ia na gcncioua and frcc-foi-alL na the American, 
the seeing pci son will find himsoir, wherena the 
blind man ia left ungiiidod. Almost any Ameri- 
can blind child can go to a school and learn 
geometry and Latin. Bub with our 40 schools 
for the blind we have only a score of mdiiatrinl 
cstabliahmonfcs, of which only 10 are state insLi- 
tu. Liana or receive slabo aid In them about 
000 men and women arc employed In Great 
Britain, which has half the population and go 


about half the number of blind of this country, 
there are 50 woikshopa employmg acme 2000 
men and women. Twelve of the state scliools 
in America arc combined iuabitutions for Llio 
deaf and the blind, — a combination which is bad 
for both elnaacs As a whole, the work fpr the 
blind in America ia generous, energetic, and dis- 
orderly, and yet acveial of the sell oola taken by 
tliemaolvca aro woiidei fully fino What a rDcent 
writer says about the work done for the deaf 
by ” tho receptive and thoiough Ainericnn is 
true of the work for the blind the blind person 
"ia being cxpciimentcd with on a colossal 
acalc, I\Ioic money is being spent on him 
than 111 any other countiy in the world, and 
although nob the shortest, nor the cheapest, 
nor in any sciihc the beat way, this is one way 
of getting at the truth — and the Americana 
will get at the tiiUh whatever it cost?." Any 
comparison of the work done in “'the various 
countries becomes luitruG even as it U \vi'itbcn» 
Every country la trying to find out wlmt other 
coiinbica nro doing, and to import the beat 
Industrial education for tlie blind and other 
systcmaUc effort to prepeue the bhnd to Iftke 
their rightful places in the social scheme is 
fid vftnciiig rapidly m Amciicn. Several slntoa 
have leccntly created commissions, nnd volun- 
teer aaaocmliDiiB arc being formed in many 
cities. Though the new work dooa not nlwnya 
merge economically niid without friction iiilo 
the woik limb IB already established and tra- 
dition al, all streams of caucatioii nnd cntcipiisc 
in behalf of the blind must in time find their 
beds. Unite, and flow incrcnsmgly together. 
Besides the wenlth and energy brought to bear 
on the problems of the blind in Amciicn, theie 
ia in the American system one principle which la 
fundamentally estnbliahed, nnd more than Any- 
thing else insures sucgcss m the oiid, that is, Iho 
principle that the sightless arc not objects of 
willful chanty, to be set outside of the social 
fichemc, but Lliey have a right to the beat 
education that can be devised, and the State 
must provide it. 

When the education of the blind was a new 
enterprige in Europe and America, philanthro- 
pista and tcnchcrs were cnlhvisnvstic idealisLa 
— if tliey had not been, the woik would never 
have been started Tliey dreamed that tho 
aightlcsa, because of their ficcdom fiom the 
distractions of the outci world, would be nblo 
to eon centra to thoii minds upon lofty themoa 
and become bnllinrit poets, mntiicmaticinna, 
muaiciaua For a while this belief aeemocl lo 
be mstified, only the brighter, more enter- 
priaiiig blind went to tho new institutions. 
But later the modioerc and the infonoi camo in 
largo numbers, and tcaclieis found thcmselvea 
confronted with a class of people below Lhe 
averngo in general jicalth and thercfoio m 
ability The disappointment, howover, had n 
steadying effect; it led teachers to study tho 
nntuic of blindness and put the work on a 
practical basis. The labor of lifting the sight- 
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less QLib of misery bccp-me more mnd moro 
rational without losing nil of its mititil enthu- 
ainam, ivuil history of H 13 a taucluug record 
of (Visintcicstcil effoHj pivticnee, and devotion 
Present Position — The education of the 
blind child does not clifTcr eiscnbmlly from that 
of tho child who sees, Both are taught to 
study, to WQih, to live wi th other people TJiey 
arc equally aasccptible to leasonu and discipline^ 
provided the blind child lifts no other diaability 
than lack of 'sight. Deferences iu the methods 
of teaching the blind and the seeing arifie from 
dilTcrencca iP thou aonsc experience Tho 
blind Jcani through hearing niid touch, they 
re- ad raised letters instead of flat They ai'q 
not shut out. from the I'icliest aourcc of eivi- 
jjzccl knowledge, the gpoken words of men, 
ft lid tliey iiiftRc the same ideiititv between the 
the embosBcd hdters and the spoKcn word that 
the seeing person niftkcs between, oral languflgG 
and flftb letters For the blind ppiaon tho pro- 
cess of lending tho World of objects, and the 
pi lilted leLtci’S that symbolize them, is slower 
than, the cori'QSpoudiug process oC the sighted 
j)Ci'4,on, Sight surveys, includos, makes rnpicl 
and sweeping rompgiisons The sengo of touch 
perceives points and ftssembloa disjointed im- 
prosaion's; it con^tnicts, nioasurca, and aynthc^ 
feizcs, U conveys to the iniud very much more 
tlmu the seeing person h wont to behove 
pDRsiblc unless he has read Berkeley and other 
iihiloaophcra aiul p^^ychologista, TUg blind 

man who suddenly recovers Ins sight canPot 
recognize by sight nlone objects with which hia 
fingers ate latn'diar. lie has to learn to sec, 
to interpret yisnal imprcssiona in tho light of 
tactual experience Touch is the funilamcutal 
sense MMfcli the sight shut off, the intellect 
la still amply noui jshed Tho gravest ill eon- 
Bcquencc'J of bUndnes^ aiB not intoflcctunl, pul 
physical. 

Tlie norniftl child coiiatantly scea others 
move, work, and play. Ho imitates, mid ao ho 
grows He is nebive, eager to do, to explore, 
to inveatijyatc. The iriccntive of things without 
slira the Inner impulse to action and exciciac 
lie Tomp.g and dances through bis firat years, 
daily aroused by the [rientUy, ebftlfDngmg rays 
of light. He revels in tlic ficedom of play- 
ground, the woods, the fields, 01 ’ the alloy and 
the crowded atreet. Abti acted hy bright 
cobra from afiir, by the bustle and tho thousand 
flights of tlio city aikd the country, he is evor 
in motion The clnsitic inovemeiila of his body, 
which liQ uiiconaciously learns from others, 
keep Uim Btrivieht, grtvcefvd, anil vigoioua 

1’lic blind child who is not taught falls into 
ill heallh, which is far more damaging to Ins 
nil ml tlian mere blindness Cut olT from the 
swnl and niBh of life m the outer woild, tho 
frolics of other children, and the cheerful work 
of men, he is deprived of stimuli that not only 
enliven the brain, but atir the body to action 
He sees notbing to imitate, and be is easily dis- 
couraged from imitating tho activity that he 


can hear. Umiacd miisclca relax and degen- 
erate, and bile whole organism is cnfeclMcd, 
A. ainiilar degeneration can take plftca in eno 
who loses sight in adult year a, who sita and 
mopes and bakea no cxcrciao Hub tlio cnae of 
tlio blhid clnld is moic heartbroaking because 
Jic cannot liolp lumaelfj he la (iDpeiideiit on his 
parents, who may spoil him with misd lice ted 
Kindness or selfishly keep him "(|uioh" and 
"out of the way." Intelligent emo can pub 
a blind child on aUtio&b equal levins ^Yith the 
fiGGiiitf by deliberately supplying the stimuli 
that phndness cheats him of. lie slioukl bo 
taught to wftlk at the aanio age ns a seeing child. 
He should be encouraged to touch a great 
variety of objects, and should have plouty oC 
simple toj^s to throw around, to hunt for, to 
put into Ins iiioiith if ho chooses. lie should bo 
Icdmtollicbnhit of quick, spngMly movcincnts, 
so that lie wdl skip and J'uii like .otJicr children, 
rc^ardiesa of bumps ami falls The merry 
Spiiifc should he awakened m 1dm, so that he 
will play games alone He should be per- 
mitted to handle enmmou household m'ticlca 
jind tiiin the house into a playroom, net the 
sailor, the soldier, the carpeiitoi, and ^Rlowgli 
in the jungle. He can model m clay or putty, 
spin tops, bent a drum, mnltc chains of spools, 
peel potatoes, fihell peua, and play ab other 
useful occupntioiis* He can woik at a bench 
with hammer ftiid saw, naih, and pieces of wood, 
He will not cut UmiscU any oftener thau Hie 
seeing child _ Intricstjng ta-sks occupy lus 
mnidj keep him in health, render hia fingers 
firm, flexible, piecisc, and cultivate a habit of 
obaeivatioii 

It IS important for success and happiness in 
life that a bliiul ncison should have an attrac- 
tive face, natural gestures, and good enruage 
The hliud clnkl should be allow ed to touch the 
faceg of others, so that he can porcoivc the smiles, 
the varying motions of the head, the looks of 
sorrow or delight, and so imitate them If ho 
is left too inueh alone, he falls iiito_ iiei'voiis 
hnliRa cftUocl " bliudiaina," habits which bring 
dobjlitv and unlmppinesa, lie makea faces, 
uses Ills folk wiongly, Hiiiffs, sticks lna fingora 
ill Ilia cyc-s, and sways from one, foot to the 
other Such habits arc too frequent among 
gigliLless children at the instibiitioiis, and the 
schools are thus needlessly burdened with the 
task of ovei coming tiniuHty, ungi aceful inan- 
iiera, and disagrccablG gestures that should have 
been corrected at home Since the average 
home cannot he counted on as a fit scliool for 
the blind child, there Is need of nurscrica and 
kindergartens m every largo town 

There nre 3 nurseries for blind babies in 
America, at Hartfoul, Boston, and Brooklyn 
The fivafc kindergarten for tho blind was cstab- 
liahed in Morhzbiug, Germany, in 18dh Simi- 
lar kindci gar tens have since been opened m 
Copcnliageii, Bennekom (ITollnndh Duren 
(Germ any), Konig'ithal, Leipzig, hHlnchrn. 
Neiikloster, NUrnberg, Stcglitz, Klccfcld, and 
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Vienna. Some Gorman schoola have a kin- 
dri gfirtcn dcpnrfcmcnt. In America there are 
2 kinder car tens, one in Boston, coimccLcd with 
the Pcikma Inatitution, and the other a depart^ 
ment, in n acpniale building, of the PcniiayL 
vaiiia Institution. The functions of these 
iiiiiscjjcs niid kindorgaitcna aie (1) to furnish 
the blind child with many ideas and cxpcrioncca 
tliftt come to the normal child without apccml 
instruction, (2) to corioct the evils that icaulb 
from his being coddled at home, (3) to conquer 
nervous habits and nverb their bad cfTects, 
(d) to sharpen and tram hem mg and touch, 
(S) fco slrciigthon the body by inenns of exeicJso 

Curricula and Apparatus — The curricula 
of the ordinary iiistifcubiona for the young blind 
are about the aainc as those of the common 
schools for the seeing, — reading, wiituig, 
arithmetic^ gcogiaphy, history, etc The chief 
diffci'cnee in method lies in the apparatus, and 
is at once augges’tcd by a afcudy of the apparatus 
itself 

The firat embossed book for the blind was 
printed at the Pans Institution in I7S6. TJio 
early boolts were expeneivo, not easy to read, 
and weic used chiefly for exhibition purposes. 
The type was a form of Homan letter. Many 
peraona experhncntccT with variations of oui 
common letters and arbitrary arrangcmciila of 
linca and curves In 1830 about twenty lino 
flip li abets were submitted to tJie Society of Arts 
for Scotland. That by James Gall was chosen, 
and books were printed in it The Boston line 
letter, later improved by Dr, IIowo, persisted 
for long m America, But except for the very 
useful Moon type for the elderly blind and those 
whose fingcra are insensitive, all line alphabets 
hav'c heeri abandoned (the Perkma Institu- 
tion only recently discontinued the printing of 
Roman hue) in favor of point systcina, braille 
and two vaiiaiiba of it 

The base of braille \s a cell of 6 points, thus 1 1 
The cliaracteia consist of various combinations 
of the.se 6 points . For iiifitaiice, 3 points in a 
vertical line form the letter L, If the middle 
dot IS struck out and nnoUioi* placed at the 
right of the lower dot, the letter i-if 17, and so on. 
TJieio are 6^ chnTactcrs. Each represents a 
letter, a pimc Illation marie, or a contraction 
standing for several letters^ This point system 
was made by Louis Biaillo in 1825, and bears hia 
name It is used all ovei the world" American 
braillB embodica some changes, not in the form 
of the letters, but m the assignment of the 
letters to the various combinations The idea 
was that the letters which occur most frequently, 
such na E, 0, Rj 8, T, should be made with the 
fewest dots, The changes do not alter the 
mechanical striioturc of the typo any more 
than the mechanical structure of this ink typo 
would be nltcred if it should be agreed to print 
fl for 6 and e for j. New York point dilTcra 
from braille in that the charaetcra arc not 3 
points high and 2 wide, but 2 points high and 3 
wide. It hna no nd vantages, and soiue disad- 
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vantages as compared with braille. The 
vaiicty of prints hna caused some confusion 
and has re.sulted in reduplication of books* 
Some American institutions arc provincial 
cnougli to cling to New York point when oilier 
Amerienn institutiona and the whole of Europe 
iJto brnjHc both for literal uii? 
and for music But tiny 
enterprising blind pci son who 
knows one print can easily 
learn anotlicr The point 
systema can lie written for 
notes, coriespondencc and 
mniiusQi'ipfc hooks, on suGcial 
writing machines and nlao by 
moans of small hand fuimea 
aud a stylus to indent tho 
points. To write ink print 
tho blind can use any kind of typcwiitcr, and 
typewriting is taught m the best schoola The 
blind also wiito pencil sciipt^ and tiieic aia 
sevcial ingenious devices to guide tho pencil, 
For ariUiinctid Lhc best inatru incut la the 
bvniJi, Jii winch figiiics cjin be written on tho 
memory and combined and erased with cnao. 
Thcic are scvcrnl mechanical devices to assist 
the pupil Ballu’s cajculator consists of q 
rectangular board divided by laiscd metal 
Imca into equal squares. Each sqnaiais pierced 
with 0 holc. 4 . Each hole conesponds to u 
figure, Aiul A pin m one of the liolos in di cafes 
which fig lire that square at an da for. A special 
pin gives zero in one position and ^8 alge- 
braic signs ill the other positions Taylor's 
frame is a metal plate rUlccl ^vith holes shaped 
like 8-poiiited stars, the holes cquulisLant. 
A square peg, with a lidgc on the aido of one 
cud, and 2 points on the side of the other end, 
will obvioinly take 10 poaitioiig m the octagonal 
hole, and so represent the 10 figures and the 
signs of miilbiphcQtion, addition, etc. Some 
of the blind become lapid and accurate in 
mental calculationa The principles of geom- 
etry can bo learned without visible or banglblQ 
diagrama. To assist tho blind student tliere 
arc aeveral dcvicea. One ia a cushion with 


curved and straight wirca, the ends of which are 

C ted and cling to the cijj^liiDii, ConaLruction 
enu bo drawn with stvinga and pins, and 
tho points of the diagram can be letteiod with 
pins, the heads of which form braille charactera 
In afcudying geography the blind explore 
raised maps and globes with tlm land raised and 
the acaa dcpicssed, the rivers Tcpicsontcd by 
fis.'siires, tho capital cities by laige points, and the 
other cities by small paints. If the globe la 
largo enough, the names of the countries, seas, 
riveis, and cities arc printed in embossed type. 
Dissected maps make a pleasant game and con- 
vey useful lessons The physical sciences are 
taught the blind by laboratory methods, with 
the aame models and appciiatus that are used by 
the seeing Mnnikina that can bo taken apart 
are used to teach anatomy. Somo of the 
infltitutiona have mnseumfl of stufled birds. 
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aniinala, and other objects . The institution at 
Ilb.aeli, Gci’mftiiy, maiiufacfcurea einbosi:c<l pic- 
tures of bii'dg and animals. In histoiy, Inn- 
giiages, and liter nUnc, all the h\inaan\t\ca that 
arc embodied in printed -woids, the Tcaoiircca of 
the bliiul arc all but equal to thoBC of the tee- 
ing, Q 3 will become evident from a glance at the 
catalogues of hooka printed for the blind m 
Eniope and America. The United States lias 
printed more books than any other country, mid 
the ill volition of special presses to emboss typo 
ima so cheapened and multiplied books for the 
eightlcaa that in the last ten ycais probably 
mold books have been pi’intcd Ipre than in all 
the ycara before The institutions havo good 
libiatica, and they lend their books to Llincl 
persona for the asking. The Post-ollicc De- 
partment carries them free. There is no other 
clasa of people m the world that have books 
delivered at their Aoora ioi nothing The 
Ainoiican Printing House for the Blind at 
Louisville leccivea §10,000 a. ycai fiom the 
ITiiited States Government, the books paid 
for by bills fund arc distributed to the various 
mstitutioUB. The Congi'easional Library In 
Washington maintains a spacious rending loom 
for tile blind, containing about 2500 volumes. 
The public hbraiics in several of the larger cities 
have embossed books winch are taken out on 
cards like the books m ink The Public 
Library of Now York City 1ms a branch for tlio 
USD of tlic blind containing about 2500 yoluinca; 
it maintains a teacher who viaita the blind that 
cannot read and gives them free instruction. 
The state of Massachusetts and scvcial of the 
privato OTgamzationa for the blind employ 
teachers to givo instruction to the sighblcsa 
at their homes The Pennsylvania Home 
Tencliing Society provides books lU Moon typo, 
and sends teachers to the blind who live in 
PlulttdGlphvft. 

There arc special schools oi departments 
for tlio instiucbion of weak-minded and back- 
ward blind children in Vienim, Kiel, Chemiiita, 
(ill Saxony), Lausanne, Paiis, and Copenhagen. 
In America the feeble-minded bliiicf are nob 
piopcrly pioviilcd for They should not be in 
the icgulai .school for the blind, and the ordinal y 
institutions for the feeble- minded are not 
fitted to cope with the doiiblo infirmity and 
mitigate it so fiii ns mitigation is possible A 
iiiiiciueinalibufcioiiis LlmliiLYoncrsborg, Sweden, 
for deaf-blind childicii. In otlier coimhica the 
education of the deaf-blind has been conducted 
in the schools for the deaf and tho schoots for 
the blind and by private toachcia (see Deaf- 
BnucATioH or). 

iadush ial Training. — The education of tho 
sigJitless does not end with their graduation 
from the ordinary institutions It remains for 
them to be trained so that they can earn all or 
part of then support The manual departments 
of the institution a give elemental y training in 
handicrafts, and gpccinl industrial establish- 
ments are multiplying, but this work for the 


blind liaa not advanced far enough in any coun- 
try, certainly nob in AmerLca. Blind workmen 
need not only instruction in the cralLa, but com- 
petent anpci vision and a&siBtaucc after they 
have begun to pioducc ai tides foi hole. Many 
of the blind in Amciica have been ciicourngpd 
to make useless juul ugly things by the patron- 
age of kindly persons who wore soiry for the 
workmen. The pioductioiis of blind woi’kiuen 
should compete fairly in tho markets, nnd the 
handicap of the woikera ehould bo recognized 
and relieved by nssistanep in the pioccases of 
mciimfacturc and of distriliiition and .sale 

The chief indus tiles of the blind are basketry, 
weaving, cordage, inatticsa making, biush mak- 
ing, and chair caning ' At the shops of the 
Masgacluisctts Commission aic nianufactiiiccl 
not only an excellent patented mop, but very 
beautiful curtains and ruga. At the trade 
school in lifnraeiWe'i the blind engage in line 
beadwolk and cahiiicb woilc witli the aid of 
seeing persons A few of the blind are ein- 
ployod 111 copying bmillc books for the libiaricfl 
and their more piospcrous bi others. The prac- 
tice of massage, issteacli^ giouml among 

the blind of Fiance, Gennnny, England^ and 
America In Japan mn&sago has long been a 
recognized monopoly for tho blind. Belnil 
trade \b q fruitful field for the blind, and busi- 
ness courses and Lraiiiiiig in salcsincinsliip are 
loEitlmfito brancheg of education for oui in- 
stitutions to develop In Great Britain the 
Blind Tea Agency sells tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
and cmjploys only blind aalcanicn. A number of 
succcssiul American salesmen arc blind iScv- 
cral exjicib blind typists have found employ- 
ment with business firms FIToitfl are being 
made to find more and moio piofitablc occupa- 
tions foi the sightless. >Siiico trades and in- 
dustries vary in different communities the fmd- 
iug of Buitablc woik foi the bhud, ami lu Urge 
part the preparation of the biiiicl for the work 
mu.Ht be a local ninttcr. 

The most talented of the .sightless arc edu- 
cated ns mnsieiaiis, organists, ])iano tiineis, 
teachera. There have bcon blind men on both 
Bides of the Atlantic eminent in intellectual 
woik, Rodenbach the Belgian sLiUchinan, 
Fawcett, Iho English statesman, iScnntor Gore 
from Oklahoma, ITnbei, the naturalist, Pres- 
cott, the historian, aiul others, The Ropl 
Normal College in England and L’liihtitutioii 
Nation alo in Paris havo educated many blind 
musiciniia and helped them to positions of self- 
support, Lilt only a few of the blind aio capa- 
ble of hceomiiig competent muHiciniia, ami 
in order that tho hard-^Yon reputation of the 
blind may be sustained, care must be taken not 
to ciicouragc sightless persons of mediocre 
ability to appeal before the public ns products 
of themusicnl dopni tments of the schools 

lu order to help the adult lihiid, both the 
giaduntcs of the schools and those who have 
lost tlieir sight in maturity, there must he 
inci easing cooperation between the institutioiu 
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niid the publicj between the schools and their 
gi'fiduatea, nncl among the blind thcmaclvea 
There arc several oi ganizations at work bring- 
ing ahont this cooperation ; notably the British 
and Foi'cign Blind Association, tJie Valentin 
Haiiy AssocitiLion of Fiance, tlio New York 
Association, and the Massachiiscbta Aaaociation. 
State commissions working together with local 
volunteer organizatiQiis and the already estab- 
lished scliools could and should form such unified 
flystcing as have grown up in Maasachiiactts 
and in Saxony In Mnaaachiiaettfii the State 
Commisaion, the Perkins Institution, mid tho 
volunteei association, with its valuable paper, 
The Outlook for ihe Blindf arc working together. 
In Saxony the work for the aightlcsa ccntcra in 
the multiple institution at Chomnitz Tina 
institution comprises, in separate depart- 
mentg, a kindergarten, a common school, a tiado 
school, a school for fceblc-iniiulcd blind, homes 
for aged and incapable blind, and houses for 
capable blind men and women It has n fund 
from which auina me lent to blind men who set 
up as artisans, and the institution supci vises 
the worlc that the giaduatca nre doing m their 
liomcs tluoughout Saxony A bond of unity 
and a strong practical educational foico among 
tlic blind of Amciica la the Zieglor Magazine^ 
printed in point, which, through Mia Zicglei’s 
gciicLosity, ia distributed free to the aiglitleas. 
The American blind arc beginning to know 
each other, to know the merits and clcfccta of 
exit ting institutions, and to lenru what is being 
done ill Europe 

jScvcial recent experiments in behalf of tho 
blind deserve mention, though the leaiiUs are 
not yet known, The good Queen of Roumania 
has founded a colony for the blind, the Vatra 
Luminosa, where persona of all laccs and 
religions may work side by side at profitable 
occupations and live in separate houses with 
their famiiicq. The principle of segregation 
involved in tins plan is contrary to tho prevail- 
ing effort in other countiics, which sccka to dia- 
trilriite the blind among the ficciiig, to teach tho 
public to take the capabilities of the blind for 
gi anted, and to givo them a place in the midst 
of normal life Experiments aio being made m 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and New Yoilt City to 
teach tho l)lind m the public schools There 
ai’R 30 flightless chikhen in the Chicago 
schools, and tho reports of their pi ogress are 
encouraging Tho avciagc cost is §175 a year, 
whereas tiio average cost per pupil m the in- 
sbitiUions is S270. Bub the iiistitutioiis aic 
boaidiiig schools, and the per capita cost in- 
cludes food and shelter If the necessary 
books aiul appaiatiis aic provided, and a special 
teacher is maintained to prepare tho pupils to 
take part in regular classroom woik, there is no 
rea‘?on why the blind child bliould not keep up 
with his seeing fellow piijJils, leain much from 
them, and be a means of teaching the rniiig 
gcnorntion tho needs and the cap abili Lies of the 
Bightloas. A considciablc number of blind 
VOL I — 2d 


gtudenta have graduated fiom our univeraitiea, 
and there have been several blind professors m 
colleges for the seeing, It has been, proposed 
to found ft imtional college for the blind, but 
tins would be a cosily and sufier/luous institu- 
tion A better plan is to give sehoiarahipg 
to sightless atudeiita, as is done in New Yoik 
State, which olTcia subsidies of 8300 each to 
blind students m the collogca of the state. 
Further assistance to thesightlcsg who are work- 
ing for a higher education might bo given in the 
form of braille transciipta of such textbooks 
as arc not to be found among the books punted 
in embossed type 

Tho picsent hopeful tendency in the educa- 
tion of the blind is^ like the teiulcncy in tho 
education of the Bceing, to relate msbrucbion to 
the uses of life, The methods, the available 
forces, the types of institutions Imvc been in- 
dicated. Tlie work of the future la to aticngthen 
and intensify the institutions already estab- 
lished, to add others that arc lacking in the 
various communities, and to bring about full 
cooperation bcfcwoeii the institutions in the 
Bovcial states and nations. The collective 
functions of the agencies at work for the blind 
are: (1) to prevent blindness and [^dissominatc 
a knowlcdcc of the methods of prevention, 
(2) to teach the public about the blind, (3) to 
found adcmiatc nurseries, kindergartens, and 
schools, and improve such aa exist j (4) to 
open workshops in populous centers nnd to 
systematize the marketing of the products 
of tho sightless; (6) to help the blind worker 
over tJic days wlien he la estabJishing himself 
in buaineas, and to provide the materials of hia 
work at minimum cost, (0) to seek out the 
blind in their homes and teach them read- 
ing, writing, and Imndicrftftg, (7) to find a 
greater viuioty of paying occupations in which 
tliG flightless can engage; (8) to register all 
blind children and ace that they find their way to 
tlio institutions prornlcd lor them; (9) to 
reach the blind in their isolation nnd inform 
them of the possibililics of Llicir bliiulhood in 
order that they miiy avail themselves of the 
advantages already provided and of the enlight- 
ening experience of other blind persons 

ri K 
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BLIND-DEAF, EDUCATION OF. — See 
Deaf-Blind, Education op. 


BLIND SPOT, — Diaw two amnll oirclea 
on a piece of paper fi or 8 inches apart; close 
the left oycj anti fixate with the right the left- 
hand circle, moving tho paper siowly back and 
foiLk from the oyo') At a cortain tUstaiiCQ 
from tho cyca (dependent on the distance be- 
tween tho circles) tlio light-hnnd ciiclo will 
diiiappcar from vision. For the loft eye tho 
riglib-Jiaiul circle must be fixated The given 
cii'cle cliaappcaia because the iight laya from it 
have fallen on that area of the retina where tho 
optic ucTve leaves the eye Tina is called tho 
blind bpob, thciofore, boenuso tho optic nerve 
is nob diicctly sensitive to light The influence 
of the blind spot la not usvinlly felt even in 
monocular vision — a printed page or tho wall 
of a room appears na ci uudorm surface. This 
la partly duo to the fact that our significant 
icnctiona to an object arc elicited by the sensi- 
tive roliiml points stimulated and not by tho 
partly, too, to the substitution of 
oilier experienee with the object (c.fl, bnioculaT 
vision (g.y.), eye movcinenta (iz.v ), etc ). Tho 
existence of a blind spot shows, however, tliafc 
we eaiiiiob always rely upon the rc.sults of intro- 
spcotion in intcrpicting a given phenomenon. 

R.P A. 

neferencQS! — 

BiLiJW'iN’fl DiciiBnapi/ 0/ PbilosopAff and Pst^thofogy 
Arl Illiiui Spot 

IIunEi*L,IV IT, vliiifri’crtn Textbook Physiology, 74*1 
pp. (Philiidclphiii, IDUi ) 

BLINDNESS. — Iimhility to aeo normally. 
Theie are all dcgrcpa of bliiulncsg, These are 
due either to defects of tho organ of sense 
(pciiplicral blindnca'i) or to defects in the 
CGiiiKil oigana (mental bliiulriess). Thcio aro 
ahii dcfccLs in ability to discriminate visual 
quahLca. (Sec CoLoa liUNUNESfij Dk ap- 
neas ) 


BLINDNESS, PSYCHICAL —Also called 
7 ?uud or mental blinclncss, mvolvca nn inability 
to recognize the nnliire and significance of objects 
by means of vision Tho visual aensationa nro 
not io'ii; they may exist in. their Full vnricb 3 ''; 
they aie simply incorrectly interpreted, oi nob 


interpreted at all. This defect la douljtlea=i 
due to tho disintegration of the rich network 
of aasociativG relatioiialiips into which viaual 
clcincnta must enter before they signify com- 
plete objects iSupport is given auch a view 
by tho cbm actor of the cortical lesions wbieh 
cQUflQ psychical bliiidncsg They appear to 
occur chiefly m the poatciior portion of tho 
parietal asaooiatioii area just m front of dm 
occipital lobe, which incliidca the cortical 
centers for visual sonsation psychical blind- 
ness has been artificially prodiicDcl la cloga 
by cxtii paling cciTain parts of the occipital 
lobe Woid blindness (inability _ to grasp 
the significnncc of punted woids) is a apceml 
variety of psyoUical blmdncas Aualogovia to 
psychical blindness is mental deafness 

R. P. A 
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BLINH MEMORIAL COLLEGE, DBEN- 
HAM, TEX — rounded in 1883 by the South- 
cm German Conferpuce of the ^Icbhodist Epis- 
copal Chvircb, and opened in 18 Pr ep svva tory , 
academic, normal, conimcicial, and music 
eom’sea aro ofTciod No dcgicea aio given. 
A bheologiciil course conducted m German is 
also included There aic 13 luaLi’iictors on 
the faculty. John Plueiinekc, B S , D.D., is 
the president. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, BLUE 
MOUNTAIN, MISS. — A pvopiicfeavy im^U- 
tubion foi the education of young Indies, oponed 
in 1S73 Preparatory, cullegintc, niid musical 
departments arc maintained The 4 years' 
course for tho degree is based on about 4 points 
of high school work. 

BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE, BLUE RIDjSE, 
GA — A cocducatiQual matitution. orgimiiicd 
na a. college in 1004 Pi'litifiiy, acndciTUc, col- 
legiate, normal, mid businesa courses are maiii- 
taiiicd, The college couisc of 4 years, on tho 
complefcioii of Avhicli degrees arc given, is based 
on approximately 3 years of high school work 

BLUNDEVILLE, THOMAS — A mmtry 
gentleman in Queen Elizabeth's reign; trans- 
lated 111 1570, from the Italian of Alfonso 
D'Ulloa, the Spanish Ircatiso of Fedengo 
Fur 10 on tho training of a piince, which con- 
tains much educational matter. In the snino 
year (1570), it \vaa possibly Pliindcville who 
translutcd John Sturm's book on the education 
of princes under the title, A Rich Storehouse 
or SVeasTirie, for the Nobilitie, etc. He also 
translated, iu 1574, from the Ifcalian, Pa- 
trizf'a Tiue order and Methoih of wrytmg 
ami reading llystones In 1580, he wrote 
A i?n'e/c Doscription of unineisal Mappes and 
Cardes and of their use, and also the use of 
Ptholany his Tables, Hnving thus tianslahcd a 
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work on education generally, on history study, 
an gcogiapliy study, he mote a work on the 
Art of LogikCi 1590, in English, founded on 
Anstotlo “ and nil other best account Authors 
thercol." In 1504 appeared hi a Exemm, con- 
inini 7 }Q six TrealiseB, mz, on Arithmetic, Coimog- 
raphyj Dcscnglion of the Globes, desenphon of 
the Universal Map of Plancius, of the jUtrolaha 
of Mr Dlagrave, and of the Pnnciphs of fiavi- 
[jQiion In bins work, Blundeyillc established 
liimsclf as the firsL intro ducei into England of 
plane trigonometry The Exci cises were issued 
in augmented editions in 1507, the fourth edi- 
tion 111 1013; the sixth edition in 1621-1622; anti 
the seventh edition, enlai ged by R Hartwell, ap- 
peared 111 1636 Bhindeville may be snid to be 
bho leprcSBiitativG ^v^tc^ of Queen Elizabeth's 
rcjgii on tlio encyclopedia education of the 
nobleman, In addition to writings on the 
above subjects of instruction, he is perhaps 
even better known by Ills treatise on the Four 
chief est O^ffices belonging lo Hoiaemanskip, in 
editions 1665-1560, 1670, and 1600. F. W. 

BLUSH — The peripheral blood vessels, 
especially of the face and neck, react in ocitain 
emotional states so aa bo bung a large blood 
supply into the skin This is an instinctive 
reaction See Darwin's Expression of the 
Emotions foi an interesting general discuasioii of 
its significance It la a typical cmobional reac- 
tion, wifchout adaptive value at the present time, 

B CARD OF EDUCATIO R, CO N VENTIONS 
OF. — See Coi^rvENTioj^s, School Boauds 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, ENGLAND 
AND WALES — See Ghbat Dihvaijv, Educa- 
tion IN. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH —Sec Coi^ 
LEGE Boards in Education, Denomina- 
tional. 

B OARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. — 
See College Boaiid 6 or Education, De- 
nominational. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE RE- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA — See 
College Boards op Education, Denoiuina- 
TIONAL 

BOARD OF governors. —S cQ BoAnDS 
OF Control. 

BOARD OF REGENTS — A terra applied 
to the governing bodiea of a number of our uni- 
versities For this see Boauds op Control 
The levin IB also used for what is virtually the 
State Board of Education of the State of Now 
Yoik For this ace tho article on New York, 
St \te of 


BOARD SCHOOLS. — See Great Biutain, 
Education in. 

BOARDING ROUND OF TEACHERS,— 
The first reference to the movcinDnt of tcaclicra 
from house to house nncl school to school ftp- 
peara in tho Commonwealth Act of 1640 " for 
the better piopagation mid picacliiiig of Lho 
Gospel in Wnlca,'” in which provision la made for 
the appointment of sclioohnaBtera in parochial 
charges or in " itinerary " courses, " for the keep- 
ing of aclioola mid education of children ” Itin- 
erant tcachcra there were in England in the 
Lliddlc Agca, meinbera of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who took the license 
of Lhcir university and the letfccrg tcsLimonial 
of their chancellor, and undci the protection of 
the Statute Law of tho Realm wandered from 
place Lo pjaec and weic paid with bed and board 
for tho (liffiision of scholaraliip and the ciicour- 
ngement of learning The hiitory of these 
wandering acholars lias been traced elBCwhcre 
(see Special Reports of the Board of Edncaiiofi 
(England), 1008, Vo I 21), and it is HufllcicuL to 
say that the univorsiLics seem to have issued 
licenses ns late as 1640, when a man was arrested 
athlalton in the North Riding of Yolkslme for 
begging with a counterfeit univeisiby pa.ss 
(See Quarter Session Records, North Riding 
Record, Vol. IV, p 183) Apart fiom these 
wandering achoini 8, who atlnsL dcgcnoiatcd into 
common beggars, there do not appear Lo have 
been in England proper any itinerant tcachci’a 
But such trackers were common ni Scotland 
fls well ns jn Wales, Tlic Welsh Ciicnlniing 
Schools (q.o.) were a tar ted by Griffith Joiica 
(16S3-1761) in 1730, and woic at first entirely 
flupported out of chiiiclL offcrtoric.’*? The 
teachers stopped in each town or college for a 
few months only at a tunc, and were aupporlccl 
locally The inovcmont was supported hy 
Mra, Bevnn (gr,), and in 1752 there were 134 
aclioola, ^Yitll 5118 scholais, la 1760 there were 
10,000 children in tbcschoola, while the evciiiug 
schools w'cio still moic extensively aitonrlpd 
The aclioola eiuloil thioiigli a chaiicoiy suit scon 
after Mrs Bevan'a death in 1779, but they were 
icvivcd undci a decicc of the Comb of Chancery 
in 1807 These cii dilating schools numheicd 
34 in 1836. The tccichera lomamcd at each cen- 
ter from 6 to 12 inoutha. In each center there 
were fiom 50 bo 140 children, who wore tail glib 
the alphabet, spelling, rending, writing, nnth- 
nictic, and Scripture By this date, liowever, 
presumably the tcachcra paid for board, aa 
they received £25 annual aalaiy In Scotland 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the teaehera were very often ** boarded 
round.” Mr. Broiigli«m in ins fnmous flpcech 
of Juno 29, 1320, in tho House of Commons, 
said on tins point: 'Tn Scotland there voio 

E n-fiahes fifteen miles in lengtli, and six in 
rcadth It waa caaior for aii adult to go lo 
church than for a ohild to go to school in such 
casca. But what was lho expedient suggcbtod hy 
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theiL' zcrI nntl ingenuity? The achoolmaatcr of board iugiomitl waa common m Westphalia in 
waa taken into houaca siicceasivcly, and wua his day, the teachers moving round from hoiiiiD 
boarded iia reinimeration for Ins trouble lu to house daily or weekly. In the adminislra- 
teaching the children. Scotland was not rc- tivc county of MagdcbuifE it waa necessary in 
markable for abundance of animal food, biit 1919 to laauo an ordinance that no teacher 
the pal cuts gave him aoine kind of sulisiatcnco, should bo engaged foi any period leas than one 
probably better suited to then means than Im year, nnd that until satisfactory schooLhoiibca 
appetite." Probably much the same principle would be built teaoheia must be boarded round 
w aa adopted in Ir el and. Mr . Bi ough am went on An ordinatiCG had, howcvei , b ecu p assed in IB 11 
to point out that the same principle of "bonul- m Prussia abolishing the pmctice of boarding 
iiigiound of teacher "prevailed 111 the Pyrenees, round in part payment of salary; in future 
"It waa observed in a Report of the Ficnch tcachcis had the option of ictaining or giving 
connnisaioncra that Mmppy was the school- up the custom. Hub in Saxony it wna found in 
master who lived in the rugged districts of the tlio comae of an inquiry that aa many as 224 
Pyrenees] there he was at least sure of not dying teaclicra received pai t of their salary in boaid in 
of hunger/ for those having no money boarded 1833. The law of 1835 nbolialiccl this practice 
liim by rotation" Exactly the same pi inciplo in that abate The rise of abate systems of 
aeoms to have been introduced iiiLo the Cape by elementary cclucabion with fixed minima of 
dc Mist, the Cominissionci-Gcneial sent to salaries put an end to a pi ncticc which was never 
South Afiicn by the Batavian Republic in 1804 eatiarnefcory to eitlici of the paitiea concerned, 
to take over the colony fioni England. In and always served to keep tlic teachcia in deg- 
thinly populated districts itinerant scliool- radation. 

in aatera were introduced by Sii John Ciadock, hi the United StatcB , — The pracLico of 
who liacl pub himself, in 1807, into touch with " boarding round" is a vciy nabural makeshift in 
(Id Mist's Education CommissiorL after the any pooi ami runil fiontiei community where 
iGSLiiTiptioii of the Colony by England. The a group of neighbors niaiiitaiu a school by ngree- 
method waa indeed the obvious method in any ing among themselves to be responsible for 
half-developed rural area, and forma n definite the aclioolmasbei 's anlary, in whole or in pait 
stage m tlio early history of rural education. Wherever sucli conditioiia exist, we may well ex- 
J. E. G. DE M, pect to fiud the practice. And we do, lU fact, 
In Germany the practico of boaidiiig lound find it iu Ainciicn from curly colonial clays to 
of tcachcra [heiimli, Iteihdisch, Wamkltuck) within iccciib Limea Of Dclawnic iu 1720, 
wag quite common, until the Lliirtica of the for example, we read that "some schooliunstors 
iimcteenLh century. In many eases tins sys- aic hired by the year, by a knob of families who, 
tcin of part payment of salanea waa prefovred m their tuiii, cnbcrlnin luin monthly, nnd the 
to payment in foodstuffs, whicli the Icachei poor man lives in theii hoiHOS like one that 
would have to cook himself. The pracLice of begged nn alms, inoic than like a person in cicdifc 
boarding round was paiticulaily ficqucnt in and authority" The same scorns to be in 
the ciisc of the peripatetic t(5achcr (IFander- existencii on Long Island in 1728, wheic we lead 
lehrer) and the teacher of the winter school that "the usual custom is for a sot of iicigliboia 
(irxuteiscknle), for m both cases the local to engage a school mas tci for one year. . 
community possessed no school lioii&c or accom- The common lulc foi payment is by siibscnp- 
ino dati on for the teacher other than the hoinca tion, X20 vith diet or £30 without" The 
of the membcis Rut boarding round is found cvkIgiicc is more abLiiidaiit for the early nine- 
nlso in city school systems; thus at iSwickau icciiLh-century period Rjirnard states that 
in 1521 lUo Conned makes an agi cement that "the ilia Unit system icnuiied of the msU’netor 
the teacher and liis aaiistaiiLs sliiill be boaiclcd to itinerate among the nifloreiiL families of the 
by tlio ciLixens, In 1545 an agiecment was diabi iet/^ One who taught in ConneciieiiL about 
made at Ilildbiugliauscii that llio hclioolmnster 1800 siiy.s, " It wii.s an almost umveisal ciwtom 
should leocive his meals nt the pnstoi's house foi the tcachei to board loiiiul " A wi der 
111 1753 it waa found by the school visitoia in in Dninard'a Juiiinal says of hia cxpcriunce m 
the county'' of Wihhteiii Hint the parents had New York titato in 1839, "It was the uniform 
withdrawn then clukhon from the lornl aclionl, custom there, iis now in many quarteri., for 
Iciiviiig the Iciichcr without his icguliir meals tlic tcadior to ' hoard luoiiiid ' " AYickorsiinm 
for fourteen days In Potsdam as late as 1771 says of Peniisylvn.il i a diiuiig the same genoial 
tliG members of tlio Reformed Church refused period, “It was customary, m most sections of 
to boiLid the Lcaiihm, the icst of the school the state, for the mastoi to board around among 
coinmiuiity apjiealcd to the King, who dis- the pntions of his school, rcinainiiig with each 
missed the mat tor with a joke, with the result n sLipuliitcd time " liven in the last decade 
that all refused Lo lie responsible for the main- of the iiinctcontli century the custom picyailcd 
triiaiicc of the teacher At the hegi lining of the m some isolated ruial regions, na no doubt it 
Inst centuiy a class of provisional teachers was does yet 

ajipoiiiU'd 111 9 iive-Mciimigen, riml received part The conclusion seems wan anted that the 
of their salary in hoard Wilhcrg, a coiitciu- piactice of "baniiliiig nrouiul" was gciieial 
porary of JIicsLcnveg, rccoula that the practice tlirouglioiit the more rural regions of Anioiica 
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until ■well into the nineteenth century. Since 
that time with the nae of atnlo systema ib hna 
grndunlly pnasctl away 

See BEaGlNQ STUDENTa, ClllCULATINa 
ScrrooiiS; j\Zov/?rGScjiooi.H; TnAVBUNa TnACir- 
BUB, Wandehinq SciioLAna. 

HBleroncea: — 

Uf-iiNAiiD, II. >1 in cricftn Journal 0 / EtZiicafion, Val 22, 

p <160 

Fihciik-Ui K Oeachicliic ilea ^l€uisc}^cll.^ V'o?tffsc7inlfc?i,- 
rcralartdei (JlQUDovrr jJintJ JIcjIui, JSUH.) 

Guant, T The »9c/ioola of i^totland, (London 

ftiid CJliisgow, 1870) 

Montmoiirncy, J E. G wb *^fofc Zn/crvcnhori in 
^Jncn^iori, pp 102, 161, 203, 203-204. 

BOARDING SCHOOLS. — A term applied 
to a typo of edueatioiial Jiistitutrona in. winch 
tlie piipila have been aui'iendcLcd by their 
paicnta or ;riiaulians bo the care and supci- 
vision of the teachers of the .school, and in which 
they icccivB not only in.s traction, but boaid 
and lodging In England, wlieic they havo 
re reived their gieftte.st development, the laiga 
majority of such schools are under pnvato 
innimRcmcnt and inngc from the great public 
sclioolsto the private e.stfiblisbincnts, where only 
a few pupils are taken From the fact that such 
flclioola are undor private management and Iho 
pupils ai'C constantly under the care of the 
tcacheia, they have affoidcd impoitant coiitoia 
for cdiicatloiml experimentation, bo that m this 
rcgpcct the boarding achoola ou the purely 
Gducationnl side do rcpicscnfc a wide vaiicty 
of ty])ca, langing from the traditional rlns&ical 
^ehooi? to the new schooi (tjif) of the jncbent 
day (hOQ I'^xPEHi^iENTAn Be noons). For a 
long time the Imnrdmg .schools were a tool for 
meeting the educalionnl needs of the upper 
classes, nlthoiigli in their origin most of Iho 
early English boarding .schools wcic intended 
for the education of the poor 

Tlie mam line, however, of bo aiding school 
giowLli IS a matter of upper clnfis intcicats. 
At iiTi early day the pioblcin of the division of 
label between the liomc and some Otlici edu^ 
calionnl iii«LiiuLioii d cm an (led attention Wq 
find the laiige extendi ng from .sehooling cntiiely 
in the liaiulh of inembeiri of tlie fninily to such 
complete isolation in boiudiug seliooh ah led lo 
(pieslioning the ndvisability of vacations at 
Iiome. Hot ween these e\ti ernes nic fouud Uio 
til to I the (lay school, boaiding foi convemonco 
111 tlio Leigh hoi'hood of a school, tin* dormitoiy, 
and lliQ lioaiiling .sclioul propai, in which tho 
liGadimistei or some ropie.senlativc stnudri m 
U>fo patenU'i The ndvocatea of these vaiiinn 
sy.sttnin have picsenled their elauiiH in both 
piiu'tical and Uieoi'etical funiis In Khci.s' 
Umit/t given an account of hclionling away 
fiinn home for the youth of tho beUor elu^^ in 
Egypt about l/iOO ii c The Book of Daniel 
iclU of nil institution connected wibli bhc comb 
at Ihihylun In (heoco the Spiirlan hoy itt tho 
age of 7 was taken fiom his home and placed 
liiuIlt iliaigc of assistants to the paf/uiiomiiv, and 


was maintained ab slate expenso in public bar- 
racks III Mutarch, Of ihe Ti ammg oj Childi ea, 
we find the aaaumption that schooling be done in 
the home, while Quintilinn considers tho inoial 
conditions of the home to be such an to make 
prefeinblG atlciulancts upon a school The 
monasteries and com Is of the ^Iiddlc Ages 
found It necessary to provide places wdicrc 
B Indents might live while they wcic timniiig 
for clci'icnl or court life, In a similar way tho 
homes of fho master woikiiicii weie opened to 
their appi entices. Tlie utilitarian aspects of 
the foimer as w'ell aa of the latter roiiiia of the 
acliool are somctime.s lost sight of. They were 
all m a very real sense vocational schools The 
conditions of the life into which pages or Lower 
inaidcjH woro jilaccd c/dlcd for a triiinijig in 
manners tiuit irieant scrviccnblcncfes ns w’cll aa 
coiivtcfiy, "lb included foi those clnldrnii knowl- 
edge l^o^y to carve and wait at table, how to 
serve their lord both ab tho boaul and in bia 
chambci, the pounng of watei foi Ins hands, 
tho handing of nap kins, 'and liow alt tlicsc tilings 
should be done with urbanity and gincc " 
(Godfrey, 84 ) 

The rise of tho uiiiveisilics pro dimed n variant 
upon the cxisliTig foi ms. The boarding liauscs 
in which students congregaLed (aomewhab 
similar to tiic ^'clubs’' fuuiwi near coUegC'i 
nnci normal scliools to-dny) beenme convciiirnt 
units for the purposes of Ijotli tcachcis and 
fitiulcnta These hoajntia (qv) wore at fii'ib 
aclf-govcining, imd later were reduced Lo con- 
tiol In Ihi gland the colleges woic fLCquoiitly 
at flint jiiners in uiudi poor /ifude/ily couJlI 
live, but their coiivcmciice in iscliool acliiiiuis- 
tralion and tcacimig soon led to a change of 
function and to an inclusion niid predominance 
of well-to-do atudonts In Germany in Llio 
fifteenth century the college or board ing house 
siieeeeded the nntiaji ns the eJuef unit of organ- 
ization Tn tins coniieclion may lie noted 
some of the icecnb cnliciiins of tlie Anieiican 
College, Mid also the U'luleiicy lo the utihyalion 
of tlie fiatermty oigaui/alioiib and tlioir eliib- 

hoiise‘5 

'I'lifl most distinct form uf the boa 1 ding kcIioo I 
is found ill the English public fichooia (</,r) be- 
ginning in WiiichcsLci {(jv) (LIST) and Eton 
(qu) (1*1 10), and becoming well ehtnlilislicil in 
the tiiiio ot John (’olet'is day scliool, ►St 
Ihuirs (I.H^). Ill I lie sQvoii Loan til eGiitiiry 
appealed one of the most potent iidliienecs in 
making thine the .significant tool which they 
httA'c become 111 Auglo-iSaxoii civiliAutimi 
UMiis was forinulnlcd in the woik of John 
Locko, desjute the fact lliat he wa.s prejudiced 
in fnvoi of lioinc education, which uhilc ac- 
counted by him iticoiivonieiiC, even iindcT the 
diicetion of llio tutor, wdio luoiiia large in his 
syslein ami in that of Rousseau, jcL offered 
les-s (Isingeis than w'oio met whcic the infhienco 
of the schoolmatog wag gicater lliiiii thnt_ of 
the ‘.(diooiiiniHtois He fcaicd the pi evading 
infection of Ins fellou'a the gicntci part of the 
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tour-Mul-twenty houra/' also tlio " malapert- the aceoncl term, " to put into jail,” it is to 
iicaa, trickery or violence learnt amongst soliool France, howovoi, that we muat tuin to find 
Ijoya^' the extreme foima of accluaioii and restraint, 

jI sonic what di/fcient type of hoarding school This nation has inflcb extensive use of the 
la set TorUi m Milton's Tractate {q.v ). Tliia boarding school in the form of the Lyc6c of the 
h[id nriiich ijinuencc, although at a considcinhle mlcinai type. Much of the seclusion so gon- 
ciistmice, upon that forrn. of the achool called cinlly deprecated came from the dominance of 
the academy, lie is an advocate of Lvavcl as the Church, and the oppoaiunity thus given to 
a factor in aelioo ling, as 13 Montaigne. Under control the aifciialion sufficiently to make 
an other form tins need ia taken account of by possible withdrawal from supposcclly objcc- 
thc new schools of Europe in the eKchangc of tionnblc influoncca, Yet we find that the 
studeiibaj and by ni'^iatciicc upon residcnco in society which has loft its most definite inipicsa 
foreign schools in order to secure n foundation upon Eioiich school.*!, llie Jesuits, opened boaul- 
ifi other Jmiffuagcs fclifiii the mother tongue. mg colleges Jeluctjintly This, liowcrer, cume 
In the sixteenth century Mulcnstoi* had about sooner and with less difficulty iii the south 
carefully discusaed the merita of piivatc and and lu France than in Gci many, 

public education, and had decided that the The problems of boarding schools for girls 
"difficulties of npbiinglng tire too seiious for have not dilf creel easentinlly from tlioac for boys 
all tho icaponsibilitica to be thrown into the On the one hand, there haa been a tendency 
hands of one alone." (Note tho hesitation of towmd the life of seclusion for a young woman, 
the Jesuits to burden themselves with all those paiticularly in tiou bled times when homes wcic 
eareg) unsettled and fatheia away on public bugiiiesg. 

In Germany in the sixtcontli ccntuiy there The court gathered ui its bower innidens to be 
emerged the FilrsUnschiden {qv),OT schools for trained for court life, but the Cluuch lias done 
princes. These weic fcimilar to the court the laigcr work. On tlie othci hand, tlicrc has 
schools of Italy, the best known of which was always been n stronger teiKlency to Itecp Die 
that of VitLonno da FcUio (r/a.) at ^Mantua, girlg within the liome circle, Ffineloii and 
1138. As modern rcpiescntativcs may be nmny others in various countiics have urged 
taken St Afia in Mcisien (ISIS), Schulpforta cducntion foi them at home. 

aiid Ilossleben (-155J) The boaiding IVe /iiid the Caroiv Nunnery iid?ar Nonvirli, 
school wa*! found serviceable by Basedow (f?.y ) England, with boaidcrs from its foundation in 

iR the Philanlkroj)i}iuui at Dessau (1774). 1146 Dnitford Nunnery cl a teg from 1355 (see 

This was intended to bring together both rich GiiaB, Education or) The Ilcformatioii closed 

and poor, and as in all tho more deinocralio many iiiinnciiea, but was slow to oflfci a subs li- 
ven hues, thcic lyaa here strong empJiaibJs upon tuic Except! jig file oonvojils, we Jiare iittJo 

Esalien a^ object lc.^soiis, and even forcstnllmg lecordof schools for girls bcfoic the be vciitccntli 

more recent work m manual tianung, (Note ecu tin y ’We find Mia. Eatlibua Makyns in 

the rclationa of Fraucke’s woik to the cs- charge of a school at Putney, and others can be 

tabhshment of tlic Realschule) Basedow's in- tiacecl by means of Pepys' Diaiy and flimilnr 

fluenCQ wn3 wide-reaching, bub even more so writings of incidental loferonco, Occasionally 

in many ways was that of Fellcnberg ((/.i;.). a modern gills' srhool lays emphasis upon traiii- 

wliosG school at Hofwyl (180C'18‘14) stirred ing foi home duties, but these me ajit Lo be 

people to new endeavors m education fiom reduced a^ social advancement and i ecu glut ion 

Bussia to America is secured, The old type of "fini&hiiig " school 

The schools of Pcstaloxzi nic too well known is essiontially vocational in the sonso of picnaniig 

to lequirc maie than iv/orciicc in tins statement foi the con veiition.s of society, and liira phase is 

of the general movement Another boaidiiig still cyidciit, even though the pieparcitoiy fuiic- 

school of importancQ is ICcilhau, founded by tioii is taking a lending place This change 

Froebcl m 1817, and still in operation, There marks an advance, but tlicie la room foi moic 

la a delightful simplicity in its atmosphere definite experimentation in the wovlung out of 

to-day, which recalls the charm of the days schools for girls which will finnkly iccogiiizc tho 

spent there by George Ebera and described by homo and bu.siiiefcia iictivitie.*} of women as woithy 

him m The of my Life of study upon a scicntiric basis. (See Dedales ) 

The most tleriniLc outcome of the HciharLian In Japan practical gardening and kitchen classes 
movement in this lute the Stoifsche Erneh- aic iiicliided in the couisca. 
utiffsaiiwfali in Joiia (IS43) (See Buasell’s Ger-' In America conditions Imd prevented crys- 
Niaii //i(//jer *5c/ioofs, eh X ) tnlli/.ation along older lines, and tho main 

In Lliu oarlioi days of the boarding school wo cuiront during the century was public ediica- 
fiiid them lermod " closed" schools in distinc- tion, and that of the exteinai rather than the 
tion fiom those "open" to day pupils. Tho iiifeniai type. The latter, howcvci, for rcasoiiB 
name Inlernut is extensively used, anti one still of convenience, has at all timca held an impor- 
finds deal's in seniinai’s for the training of taut place From the gioup of boys collected 
teachers tnnvlied Convict, The verb miernore in the home of a Now England cloigyman 1ms 
from whicli the former term wns derived re- come in time a boarding school. One type haa 
tamed the significance suggested in English by followed, often at a considerable diataiice, tho 
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English pull Jig schooJ. Auofclicr lina dcvelopod 
wiLh many important changes from the acad- 
emy of tliG Puritans^ Lhia is best seen m somo 
of the town academies {q t^.) of New England. 
A third type was aeon in the manual labor 
institutions {q u.) following tlic lead of rellcn- 
herg. These iiaually took especial account of 
the pnitiul or cnbiie aclLsiipport by the sUidcnta 
found bo some extent even to-day in somo of tho 
otJiei type'! and expected to bring about a, 
thorough physical development in connection 
with it without the saciirice of acholastic attain- 
menta The Atlantic coast saw many of Lhosc 
institutions rise and fall. Their failure wna 
due, m part, to inability to lecognize flic fai- 
rcaching cousccpioncea of their schemea if suc- 
cessful, nud the groat amount of time needed to 
make cfTieicnb machinery equal to forwarding 
tjip task. It ia interesting to note m euch a 
school aa Hampton how the belf-support idea 
tends to move to tho background as academic 
stiiiulards are raised 

When the industrial aspect was thus for tho 
time abandoned, the ^Meturu to iiaturo tend- 
ency, with ita appreciation of the importance 
of recognition of the physical nature, led to tho 
catiibhslimcnt of schools in which self-aupport 
and productive industry wero frankly given up. 
Especial effort was made to provide more ade- 
quate phy.sical training, 

The work of Jahn {q v ) and othcia in Europe 
had made progress in this direction much less 
di/ficult. It IS not strange tliat the rnihtaiy 
tiaiiiing given to youth m many countries ahoiikl 
have led to tho adoption of tho Eoim of the 
military ecliool {q,v ) 

In Adams, *?07Jic American ScliQohx 

will bo found a. somewhat popular account of 
mno representative boarding schoola, extending 
fiom New England to the PaciRc Coast The 
tonclciicy toward schoolb of this typo has in- 
creased with tho gjowtii of ivealtJi, Adams 
states that “ whcit one such infititution existed 
piior to 18G5 twenty may be counted now" 
Among the earlier were ISfaiiMctli Academy 
(1759), LMiillipa Andover (1778), Phillips Exeter 
(1781) 

It iq not strange that social reformers have 
in all periods planned to use tho boarding school 
lo accompli ah their purposes Nazaieth Hall 
ill Pimji'^ylrama was founded in 1759, and for 
a few ycLua excmpUried somo forma of Mora- 
vian C'ominunism, One of the moat in teres t- 
irg plans of tins kind la that advocated by 
LopeUctici', a Jacobin, and put forward after 
Ins death \\\ 1703 by Robespierre in the Assem- 
bly Among other provisions was the following* 
'* Let ua ordain that nil children, girls aa wdl 
as hoya, girls from five to eleven, and boya 
from five to twelve, sliall bo educated m com- 
mon, at the expense of the fctate, and shall 
receive, foi six or seven years, the same educa- 
tion." Bimilai schemes were iidvoculccl by 
Eoui icr and others Goethe's Pedagogic Province 
is iimcli lesa known than it deservea for its sug- 


gest i von dss in oUicr sf^hool fields as well ns tlii o 
□f the boauhiig school. 

The more icccnb diHCUbsiona concerning tho 
coitirnunity care of little children, by hlr^ 
Charlotte Pei kins Gilman and others, also ilic 
^llcrca^^lllg tciidcncy for the comiminiLy lo 
take account of the need of moic adequate 
feeding of facliooi cluldicn, open up pha^jca of 
the snlijccb which niny well require more ade- 
quate considpration befcne loiig 

Fichte had called for a complete separation of 
children fiom their home (AVorIcs, Yol. 3, p]) 40C- 
407), In fact, ho seemed to think that by Lho 
isolation of cliildrcn from the gociety of their 
clay n new start could be made by which wo 
should be freed from many of tiio deferta that 
now tiouble us, This, with big interest in 
|ihy8icnl welfare and vocation, hns been a factor 
in the development of the Deutsche Lauder- 
zichiing'ihoimc (^y). A further application of 
these uleag to the training (if apprentices m 
suggested ill CMtndf) agen dcr Schulorganisation 
of Dr Georg Kcischenstciuor (p 14) 

One of the mast Higiiificant developments 
during the last quarter of a century m this 
department of tho school 1ms been that ciialn 
of gchoola begin iimg m Abbotfl holme (g y ) in 
188S under Dr. Cecil Recldic, and carried into 
Germany by Dr. TIoimaii Lictz in the DcuLachc 
Liiiulcrzicliungsheimo {qv.) apcl into Franco 
by M. Edmund Dcmoliiia in I/Ecob dca Roches 
{q u ) One of tho most important of these 
flcfiooJs ks the coeducational iiistitution cslab- 
lishcd by J H. Badlcy at Bed ales (g y )- Others 
have bcea catabliiiUeci in Fiance, Govinany, 
Switzerland, and Poland. Interlaken at Ln 
Porte, Ind , is the American icpresentnlivc 
Thcie are in all ovtsi 20, for the most part inde- 
pendent of each other and showing lemarkablc 
adaptation to national conditions, yet unified 
by the common attempt lo nilorcl to the stu- 
dents opportunities to Intel roai piobJemx M’llli- 
in their range in scliaol oi gum nation rind life 
There is a marked cniphnsig upon Bimplicity 
of life, and in ncaily all cases a real interest in 
outdooi life by means of spoils and participa- 
tion in various forma of pindiictiva labor 
The problems of the boarding ecliool are many 
mid complex By no means least is that of tlio 
iiiimoriil customs appearing oftonLimca in a so- 
ciety of boys of various age^ The fagging ays- 
tcin hag been at times involved in this. Somo 
headmasters have separated the bchool into 
ficctioRs according to ages Discusaiou of somo 
of the moral pioblems will be found in Fitch's 
Ainoldf p 77, Ditbhfi Aci/teui, Octobci, lfi7fii 
p. 294; and the preface to tlio sixth edition of 
Hughes' Tom Brown at Rvghy, 

There is in tho boarding school an oppor- 
tunity, too little recognizeclj to accomplish ex- 
perimental work (see ExrEunnSNTAL Schools). 
On tliQ whole, however, the men engaged in 
this work pay too little attqntion to education 
outside their fields, and, with a few notable 
exceptiona, aa the work of Arnold and Thring, 
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their contribution to cducalionnl literature hag 
been much less than the opportunities justify 
Especially ]q tlieie mucli to be iGamctl concern- 
ing a closer icliition betivecn the fichool nnd 
otlici parts of society from these institutions 
The isolation from coitaiii aspects of social 
life has led to a gi cater development of Btiidciit 
societies nncl obhei social tools These aro 
rccogiii/icd ho a, greater extent ns iinportiiiit 
factors in training and not inciely as diflicuUies 
to bo controlled oi gotten iid of Dr Findluy 
has wiittcn inuCsh upon the corporate life of the 
school, and hag aho^Yll the adv ant ages of mak- 
ing use of tlio house system and other devices, 
even for day pupilg as at CnrdiiT The devel- 
opment of more clfcctivc cooiicrabivc super- 
vision in secondary gchools by menna of class 
teachers, session masters, advisers, social secieta- 
lies, etc , lina the same end in view The house 
system, liowcvGT, gives a pcrmnncncc by bring- 
ing the student into derinitc, responsible, social 
relations with the head of the house throughout 
Ilia entnc couisc Porhapa nowlicic to-day 
IS this lifelong function so well seen as in the 
relation of the best type of English head or 
house innstcr to biic "old boys" of the achool 
The English college tutor and the preceptor in 
the recoil b experiment in Princeton make use of 
the same need. 

Apart from the advantages arising from op- 
porbumby foi intimate, stimulating, and in many 
eases pcrmaiicufc, rclatioiia with men, the mam 
arguments for the boarding school have been the 
eh cobs upon a boy of a flyotem of cusfcoins and 
traditions on a pkiic which has meaning to 
him, and the belief, as Quick puts it, that, "As 
far na our character depends upon others, it 
IS formed mainly by oui' comp an ions at every 
age Men have not enough iu common with 
boyg at every ago to be their companions, even 
when they arc never out of then company " 
These aie both seen at their best in England, and 
have given riso to the prefect system, to fagging, 
etc. 

In many coinitrica the boy ia not a pai t of the 
hoiiseiiold until he ia a man IVlicic initiative 
la nob counted tin advantage, the habit formation 
possibilities of the boarding school ciro urged. 
Wlieic citizenship is progressive, theieis the fin- 
ther oppoibunity for nn epochal development in 
the society of his peers Dc Quine oy f^ays (/In- 
lobiooraphicali^keiches,VfQi'\La^Vo\.lfyi 150) "At 
nine or ten the maBciilinc encrgica of the char- 
actci are beginning to develop themselves; oi, 
if not, no discipline will bcttci aid in then 
development than the biacing intcrcomsc of a 
groat rlasbiual school. Tlieio is nob in the 
universe such nn Areopngua of fair piny and ab- 
honcncoor all ciooked ways ns an English mob, 
or one of the time honored English foundation 
aehoola " The value of this experience at so 
curly an age is less urged now than formerly. 
" I think this is a gain where boys can be kept 
at home, but very much the reverse where they 
arc sent as boardcis to private schools What 


we stand urgently in need of is good clay schools 
for the younger boys of all classes " (Quick 
Ediicaliomd Reformers, p. 117.) Thcio me two 
marked tendencies in this dcvelopiiient These 
me well seen in the works from wiiich we get 
our iinprcsaioiia of the English public school 
which is beat known in America — Rugby under 
its great hcadiunster Thomas Arnold, Fioin 
Tom Brown al Rugbi/ by Iliigheg one gets what 
ig sometimes lefeired to ns the "Hpartan" 
view, while Stanley's Life of jUnold gives the 
"Athenian,” The former la depiecatcd by 
some who feel that the physical intorcats are 
given entirely too much coiiskleinlion An- 
othel view Is that of those who objeeb to the 
physical training in n formal sense as subver&ivc 
of adequate development Thctc problems are 
coming up for further consideiatiou ni Conti- 
nental and American schools, and also m the 
summer camp {qv), that modern device for 
affording the oppoitunitica of the boarding 
school foi a part of the year 

A critic of the woik A Famous House 
{Qua}tGrlu Reu\ew, Vol 208, pp 399-410) inakca 
an "attempt to criticize frankly the whole 
boarding school system from an idcfihstic point 
□f view " The dangeifl he sees have as much 
bearing in other conn tries ns in England They 
arc "(1) All [iLino^phcrc unfavorable to intel- 
lectual pursuits. (2) The withdrawal of home 
influences (3) Tlic dangers of encom aging 
and iiicrca&mg class prejudices." The pioblcnis 
nre " how to raige the intellectual tone without 
iiulucmg a piococioiig sclf-consciouaness, how 
to foitiCy tho moral atnudavd without develop- 
ing a premature and oppressive aensc of respon- 
sibility, how to direct energy into the right 
channol without sacrificing the sense of per-sonaf 
liberty, how to govern clTcctively yet leave 
the community its conscious mdcpGndcnce," 

E. A M. 

See ATULiiTica , DomiiToniES , Expeiii- 
MENTAL SciIOOIiS , MllJTAllT ScHOOLS , OuT 
Boon Schools; Public School^, ENOLibii ; 
PnivATE (SciiooLa ; Summru Camps ; nnd the 
speeial aitielog on the various mstitutions, Eton, 
^Vinciicsteh, etc 
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BOARDS OF CONTROL — A aomewhat 
geiiGial tenn applied to tunny kinds of oJficinl 
bojiula Orclinanly a Boaitl of Control means 
a Board of Tiiiafcces, or INIanugcra, or Clovciiiois, 
Imving charge of finances iiiul Lhc inniingemcnt 
of sonic piibliD or private institution esUb- 
liahetl for some educational, charitable, or 


philftiitliropic purpoae, sucli as a Doaitl of Con- 
trol for a state university, or nii agriculLinal 
nnd mechanical college, a Board of Control 
Jor Ji homo for friondlcjs children, or a scJiocJ 
for the blind or deaf, or a Board of Control foi 
a fund foi the aid of negro schools Banids 
of Trustees, Boardb of IlcgcidK, and Boards of 
Gov ci'jiois me Boards of CojiIjoJ, and tjiese fiio 
tho terms commonly used Some t:\incs official 
state boards are cc o.^icio Boards of Conti ol for 
CGI tain state InatUutiona, as, for example, the 
Alassacluiactt^ StAte Boa id of Ed ii cab on rs 
ex ojficw a Board of Conti ol for the State 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts Any ofTicial 
body which has charge of the adnuiiistration of 
A trust, a fouiKlntioji, or an cslabJished in- 
atitubion may be called a Board of Control, 
though tlic term is loss ficquciitly used than 
the otheia given above. E. P C, 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, CITY, — See 

City School Administiution, 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, COUNTY,— 
See County Boards op Education. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT. — 
iScO DISTHICT SYbTEH OF EdUCITIOV. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, LOCAL — 
See City Schools, Local Boardb. 

BOARDS OP EDUCATION, STATE — 
See State Bo Anns of Education. 

BOARDS OF EXAMINATION — Seo Ex- 

amination BOARDfl 

board of school LAND AND 
SCHOOL FUND COMMISSIONERS —See 
School, Fund, and ConMi«aioNEn8 

BOARDS OP TRUSTEES, DISTRICT — 
See DiarurcT Boauds op Thustkls. 

BOB BIO, — A town situated on the Trcbbia, 
37 miles norbhciiRt of Conoa, f anions for its 
aneiciit monnafccry founded by fit Coliimlian 
about 015 Some of I lie most iiiijiovtnnt of llic 
earliest Mss of clas'iicnl w'oiks oiigiiiated fiom 
tins monastery. The fust ciitfiloguc, )yhicli 
was inude in the tenth eentuiT nnd uji.i joiiiited 
by MuiiiLoii, contained nearly 700 Mss, nml 
included Terenco, liUcictiua, Ovid, Viigil, 
Lucnri, Pciaiua, Martial, Jinonnl, Claudinn, 
Cicero, Senecft, nnd die elder riuiy A .^dcojjcI 
catalogue wn,s made in LdGl The libiiu'y en- 
joyed a great icpiitation during the Ilcnaisgniicc 
period, and was yisilod by many of the earlier 
hunia rusts, Moat of the Mss. irere dispense d 
in the sixteenth and acvoiiteenth pen Ulrica, and 
arc now located chiefly m tlio Amhiosinn 
Library in Milan, the Vatican Libraiy in Home, 
anti the Royal Univeisifcy Libra 13 ^ in Turin, 
Some of the old cat palimpsests boloiiged to thia 
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collection, and ^srere found to contain wn tings 
nf CiceiQ, LVoiito, SyiuniachuSi nncl the Thco- 
(losiftR Code The most famoua relic wna a 
Ma. (known fts the Mura to nan fragment m tho 
Amhroaiiin Library), roiitniiiing the earliest 
evtaub eiilnloKwo of New Tcstaitioiifc books, 
which is probably of ciglith-cDiitury origin aiiu 
ia a copy of an oldci j\ia of tho second centuiy. 

Eeferencofi — 

SANJiva, .T. E A iristoru of Cla-isicol Scholarahtp. 

(Cnniljrirl| 4 o, 1D03 ) 

Stdkfb, •■'fvsJ ilfonfta i-n /Lpcnni!ica» 

(LoiuSon uiiri Now York, 1002) 

BOCCACCIO (1313-1375). — Next to Danto 
niid rctinich the most important of tho 
Italian writers iinincdiatcly preceding and 
itifliiGUciiig the HciinissaiiGC, Apart from his 
lOsiLion as a remiiikablc piosc 'wiiter and tho 
ouiulor of tho Italian novel, Boccaccio played 
an important paib in the I’Dstouation of classical 
stuclioa. A mi K til re of skepticism ami siiper- 
atitiun, Boccaccio allowcil hiin&elf to be Lcrii- 
fled into a couYcrsiou in 13G1, but although 
he gave up htoratuic of tho typo of the J)eca}W- 
eroHf his love foi tho ancient classics did not 
wane nor Ilia studies and res cai dies relax Like 
Petiavcli, he hoped for immortality through his 
Latin works, hut though these hopes were not 
Cully realized, he coulvilmted hugely to the 
awakening will eh aoon followed, hlany valuable 
Mss. owe their picservation and discovery to 
him lie made a copy, still prcscivcd in tho 
Laiirentian Library, of all the wiitinga of Ter- 
ence; he was the first Lo quote Yairo; ho wft'J 
the. eai'Ueat of the luunauisLs to study Tacilua, 
Influenced by Petraich, Boccaccio was the 
fiiab modem scholar in Europe to study Gicekj 
that he did nob learn much was due rather to the 
ignoiaiicG of his teacher, Lcoiitiiia Pilatiis, 
whom hu kept foi thicc years in hia homo in 
riorcncc With hie Lissiatnuce he miuinjfed to 
give to Europe the first modern tianslation of 
Hoiiici into Latin, lie seems to have rend 
somebliing of Plato and of Aristotle. Ills 
Latin WTitings aie luimcroua; tho majority 
are based on nnciont sources: On FamoMs 
IVomeiij Oa Ifie Puffs 0 / Pimces, On IAe Geiienf- 
og]f of the Gods, n book of mythology, On 
jilounUdna, Woods and IFdcrs, a lefercncc hand- 
book to the geographical names in ancient 
liteiatiirc For the future of the lovival of 
classical study BoccnceioN dcCcn,‘3Q of pagnn 
IHKiUy lUiough sii\ nllcgoncsil mtevpretahon wna 
an important factor in disarm iiig the opposition 
of the Chill ell At his death Boccaccio wna in 
the possession of 100 Mss. of classical works. 
He was, indeed, na Symonds said of him, “a 
pains bilking pioneer of aiiliquanaii research,'' 
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UoccAccro, Decatneroii, in Morloy'a Univcraal Library. 
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LenOKHAnDT, J CimVizafion of iho RemisRance in 
Jfaljf (London, 1B90) 

Ca}}\bn<iffs ^fadern History, Vol, I. CLondon and Now 
York, 1002 ) 


L\kdau, M Gioinnni, Uoccaccjo, Sein Lehen und Seine 
Werke (StiULRurt, iH77 ) 

Owen. J. SecpticA of the Rtnmssaiice (London, 1803 ) 
Sanhyb, j E a Hialorp 0/ C/asaicaf So}\olarshiT>. Vol 
II (OnmbndRc, lyoa ) r-. vui. 

Symonds, J A. The Renaisaance m Italy Vnl H 
The licuival of LcarMing. (Now York, 1888 ) ' 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY The fiisb piibha 
library in Europe, founded nt Oxfoid in 1597, 
thiouEh the gift of Sir Thoinna Bodlev (1545- 
1613) A library had alioady existed nb Ox- 
ford through tho ben cf action of Duke Hum- 
phrey of Glouccjilcr, but this had been dpHtioycd 
111 Edward Vi's reign Tlui.s tho foundation of 
15D7, the year in which Bodley conveyed hia 
olTcr to the Vice-Chancellor, waa m reality a 
restoration Bodley was a graduate of Ox- 
ford and a scholni of repute lie had intro- 
duced the study of Greek into his cohege, and 
was a well-known Hebrew student He spent 
sovoiM ye ms in the diplomatic service. A 
man i age with n wealthy widow enabled him 
to cany out bis project He himself presented 
a large number of hooica to the libiaryj ami en- 
gaged a bookseller to make pin chases on tho 
Conlincpt In addition he induced hi <3 fiiciuls 
to make similar gifts to the libniiy, and their 
example was followed in all paits of England 
Tho libiary wna ofTicially opened in 1G03, and 
leccivcd its chnrtoi and name, Bodleian Libiary, 
in IG04. In 1C 10 the Stall one is’ Company 
agicccl to pirgcub the library with a copy of 
overy hook winch appeared In 1611 Bodley 
gave tho library a permanent endowment, nnd 
at hia death in 1613 left tho greater pait of his 
wcnltli to it. Piorn time to time tho library 
liQ 3 received val liable gifts Thus Archhkhop 
Laud presonted it with 1300 Mss. m dilTeioiit 
Ian gii ages Valuable nclditiona wcio obtnined 
by purchase The sUength of tho library is in 
its collection of Oriental, Gicck, Latin, nnd 
Hebrew Mss., and maturinl fui Biitish liistoiy 
nnd litoratiirc, A collection of marbles nnd 
porti'nita is also included. The moio goner 11 1 
nnd common boo Its avc now located in Uio 
Radcliffo Camel a, which is used as n rending 
loom, 

ReleiGucea — 

lAfe of Hir LotUty IVritieii hy Himself, with tho Firal 
Draft of the SIqIiUcs of the Public Liifrary at Oxford 
In Litemlurc of Lihninca in tho Sovenlecnlh mid 
Eighlconth Centnrica, Vol HI (Chicago, 1900 ) 
Maciiay. ^iTniofs of the Dodieian Library, (OafurtI, 
1808.) 

BODY AND MIND. — This subject linsbccn 
diacuflse<l by writcia on both philosophy nnd 
psychology The former have been iiitciestcd 
m the qiication of the iclation of mmd to the 
material universe, and may be roughly divided 
into matcriniials, who hold that mental pro- 
ceasea are to be explained as manifestations of 
bodily activity, and into apiritualista, who liold 
that all true reality is mental rather than 
physical ia character Intel mediate forma 
of these theories and tho varioua compromiaca 
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between them Imvo constituted tliG major aub- 
jeet matter of philosophical diacussion. 

PsycJiolofiista have been interested in the re- 
lation between body and mind in then cIToita to 
cxpluin the origin of sciiaationa and the relation 
between consciona piocca&ca and bodily acUvi- 
tica. One group of wi'itera has held that there 
is a cauhftl relation between mind and body, 
that tho physical processes which take placo in 
tlic nervous ayatem me tho causes of mental ]iro- 
ccases and that conscioua pioccsscs aie in turn 
the causes of motor activities. Tli^ difficulty 
with this causal view of tho relation between 
iiiiiid and body ia that ifc intro cliicca into the 
conception of the Uiu verse an element which 
does nob accin to compoit with the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. The phyaical aci- 
cncca throngh which tho doctrine of the conscr- 
vaLioii of ciici gy baa been established recognize 
the transformabLon of energy fiom ono form 
into finodier Tims, Jjglifr may bo transfonned 
into heat, and heat may be transformed into 
motion. Thioughout all those tranaforma- 
tiona, however, there is an uninterrupted, 
quantitative equivalence and a Xundamental 
similarity in character. When now the ner- 
vous pioccsscs that arise in ono of the oigans 
of sofiSQ are suppodod to be earned to tlio cen- 
tral nei voua system and from this point to be 
carried back down along a motor nerve to a 
muscle, there acems to be no easy formula 
whereby conaoiuuaiics'? can be included in the 
descriptive series. If tho nervous energy is 
even for a single moment branaformed into con- 
ficjoiisncss, it would seem to lose its churn clci n.'S 
a phyaical foicc. and thus the principle of the 
conseivation ot energy would he violated. 
Because of thcae difficulties in niaintaininE 
a causal relation between mind nnd body, a 
gene ml formula hag been very commonly used 
in GUI rent pqycholDgicnl wilting which evades 
the ili/TiDUity, This principle is known ns 
the principle of pfiychophyaical parallelism. 

Accoidiiigto this doctrine, physical proccasca 
QVG not in any wise interrupted by mental 
processes, The physical series has a causal 
cliftractov cntiiely in keeping with tho principle 
of conservation of cneigy Mental proceasea 
on the other hand unite in iin independent 
paiallcl series, AJcnbnl processes constitute a 
cycle of causal vclfitions ai no wise interrupting 
the cycle of phyaical relations This docLrino 
of paychophysicnl parallcham has been widely 
accepted ai the simplest solution for the piir- 
poica of psychology of tho difficult problem of 
the 1 elation of mind and body One who is nb 
woik on a problem which deals with eeiiBationa 
111 list assume n relation be tween mind and body, 
hut since lie cannot assume the validity of causal 
relations without involving himself in protracted 
diacussiong, he m ay be sa tiafiod with a recognition 
of mere paralloham, which serves h is temporary 
purposes without in any wiae oommitting him 
to any of the radical philosophical positions. 

See NEuvoua System. 


RoferencBfl — 

Jaulh, W. 7*rnicij)/ej of Paychohoi/ (Ndw York, 
1890 ) 

Stout, G. F. A Afanual of PEvcholonu, (Now York, 
I80D) 

TiTLiiCNEn, E, D, Tejcl^book of Ps^choloau, (Now 
York, 1U0‘J,) 

BODY, CARE OF THE, — Bee Hygiene, 
Pehsonal. 

BOETHIUS, ANCIUS MANLIUS SEVE- 
RINUS. — Born about 480 a.d. and executed 
by Theodono the Ostrogoth in 626 Gibbon 
flays of Boethius, fcjiafc he iras "the fast of the 
Romans whom Cabo or Tally could have ac- 
knowledged for their couuUyiiian," At the hamc 
time, he fltnnds at the □peiiing of the Middle 
Ages, Qndaumnuuizcsfor that pciiod the learn- 
ing of tlio past Bocthiiii5 waa a favorite counsel 
lor of Thcodoric, and assiatcd in in tci pro Ling the 
classic past to its Tciitoiiw coiiqiterorfl, pohd- 
cnlly na well as intellectually He wna a man 
of great uiilucnce, wna elected to Die coiisiilahip 
in 510, and later saw hia two sons attain Die 
same height, chosen at the aamo time Later, 
liowevci, he was unjustly accused of conspiring 
a gainst the King to ret. tore the ancient Iloiiinii 

f overjuntud, and was iin prisoned jiiid eYCDiitod. 

luring his imprisonment ho wrote his Conso- 
lations of Philosophy f one of the most widely 
circulated and frequently published booki of 
all timci. It suinmarizea the pagan ethics, and 
gave Lo the Middle Ages its beat account of the 
ancient philosophy So thoroughly did its 
spirjb JiaunonizD with the tea dungs of Chriis- 
tiamby that during the ages in which H was a 
gicat favorite the Couscln/ions came to be re- 
garded aw a CliriaLian work niid its author as a 
Christian martyr. As the opposition to tho 
Ariaii heresy, with which mcws Thcodoric 
syinpathiZGcl, gave occaMon for the false charges 
against Boelhius, the legend of martyrdom 
early found credence Though it is yet a dis- 
puted point whether Hoelhiua had any connec- 
tion with the Ciiristmns (certainly none la 
shown in the Consolaiions), lie aooii came to bo 
regarded ni one of tlio great Christian teachers, 
and Ills wntinga acqiiiied authority othei than 
tlint of their own merit. 

Bill a greater influence wna cxerLed by Boe- 
thius through his summaries of the logical 
work End tliescienlifickiiowdedge of the aiicienla 
than through Jus Consoludons, As tho latter 
intcrpreLcd the ethics of the ancient world to 
the mcdlevnl, so lus otliei ivorks intcrpieted 
their learning. The most important of these 
were hia summaries of Aristotle, lie trana- 
Uhed into Latin the first aiul second jUialyiics, 
tho jSopAi^fici Elenchi, the Topica, and the 
De liilcrpretahanet though the firsh thrcp of 
these were aeemingly unknown until the 
twelfth century He wioto extensive com- 
mentariea on the Db Inierpretaiione and tho 
Calegorieis of Aristotle, also on Porphyry 
IsagooD, and on Cicero's Topica, 
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It is from these sources that the Middle Agea 
hftd their knowledge of Plato mid Ariatotle until 
the direct translation of the Inttcr's work in the 
bhirtcoiith century Bocthiua also composed 
treatises on dialectic and on music^ and wrote 
a compoiuliurn of the other liberal arts In hia 
own (lay Cnssioclortis wrote of Jiim " Through 
your translations the music of Pythagoras and 
the fia troll 0 my of Ptolcmus arc rend by the 
Ttnliaiia, the nrithmcbic of Nicomachus and 
the geomotvy of Eudid arc heard by the 
Wcatcrncifci; the theology of Pinto and the 
logic of Aiistotlo dispute in the language of 
Quintilian, the mechanical Aichimcdcs also 
you have reatorecl ni a Latin dress to the 
SiciUaiis, and whatever discipline or arts fer- 
tile Greece has produced through tlio cITorts of 
indivichml mciii Rome has revived in her own 
language thioiigh your single instrumentality " 
These services indeed were pci formed not only 
for his own but for six succeeding conturica, dur- 
ing which Boothius was vccoguizcd as tl\& great 
educational authority And indeed hi 9 work 
eontimicd to be used as the text m miisic in 
the English iinivcraitics until recent times 
From \m logical writings the great struggle be- 
tween the nomiiialiiits nnd tlio realists of the 
Middle Ages book rise, and fiom it the combat- 
iints of both sides drew their malciials or at 
least got their fiuKlamcnlrl ideas 
Docthius helped materially to givo permanent 
form to the seven liberal arts ((/ n ), 

Sec AniTiuiETic, Histoey of. 
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BOIS, JOHN (1561-161*1). — A Gieck scholar 
who was Fellow of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Greek lecturer 16B4-1695 The 
fathei of John Bon, William Bois, wna bi ought 
up at school at Halifax, and "according to 
Urn custom of the Umo and place, instructed 
in ininic and singing ll'n mothei, hlinibel 
Boil, had read the Bible over tAvclvc tunes and 
the Book of Martjjis twice, besides other books 
nob a few" Bclwccn blic years five and six, 
It IS said John Bois could road the Hebrew 
Bible and wuto tlie Hebrew characters "ele- 
gantly " II lb flit her instriietcd him in Greek. 
It is Said that when John. Bois enter cd the 
Uiiivei'bity of Cambiidgo nt St. John's Collrge, 
only one other .student there could wiite Greek 
"III so short a tune aftenvaids came that gen- 
rin\ perfcolion, wbieh wonhl have mode the 
Grecians blush " In five weeka, it is .stated, 
BoJs was ‘^o well pieparcd that he was able to 
got himself in touch with lectures only usually 
reached after three years’ rcsidciico ‘*IIo wna 
a most exact grammarian, having read near 
sixty grammars, Latin j Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 


etc" Boia was one of the translators of the 
Authorized Veisiou of the Bible (1004-1611). 
The "Company" to ivliich he was admitted 
held their Bittings at Cambridge, ovci the 
translation of bh() Apocryplin, and of Boia hia 
biographoi (Ilarloinn Ms. 7053, piiuted in Peck's 
Dcaid Curwsa, Vol. II, p 326 et aeq.) stated 
that ho worked all the week at his post, as well na 
discharged liia cure on Sunday, and took up the 
part assigned to another, “Four yeais ho spent 
m this service * > . and tUea a new gUqIgc 
was made, of 6 of the 47 translntora, to re- 
view the whole woik Doia and the Cam- 
bridge Professor of Greek, Andrew Downca 
(g»), were two, and with the others wont to 
Stationers' Hall, and m thiee quarteis of a 
ycai fuirdlcd their task All which time 
they received duly 30 shilling.^ each of them by 
the week, — from the Company of Stationers, 
though before they had nothing" Bois also 
contiibiited to another gicnt under taking, the 
picpaiatioa of iiotea to the Gicek text q[ St 
Chrysostom Both the Gicek profesaor, An- 
drew Downca, and John Bois pieparcd no tea 
for Savilo’a wonderful edition of St. Chiyaos- 
tom published at Ebon in 8 foiio volumes in 
1010-1G13 Dr Tliomaa Baker stated that 
Bois' notes were iiicoi porated m the BcncdictinG 
(1636) Pans edition of St. Chrysobtom's work, 
whilst those of his teacher Downca were omitted 
Doia piiblislicd a trentisc on Greek Accents in 
1030, nnd his critical note.4 on passages in the 
Greek Teat ament were issued in 166 5 . F . \V- 

BOLIVIA, EDUCATION IN — Bolivia Re- 
public arr*u, 605,400 squnio miles; population, 
1,063,916 (cabimnted, lOOC). 01 this number 
about 50 per cent aio Indians and 27 pci cent 
m^tis; th(i white population, about 14 pci cent; 
lemaincler ne^ro and unclassified. Capital, 
Sucre, population, 67,235 

Piiblicinatiuctionis represented in the eeiitial 
govornincnt of Bolivia by a ministry combined 
at pre-^tut with Umb of jubUcc The pohUcnl 
divisions foi in agi a (led sciics of which the miiiiic- 
ipnhtics lepichcnt the final unit. Tlic vaiioiia 
divisions aic administeicd by piefcct.s, subpre- 
Iccts, etc., ail appointed by the president of 
the republic, n plan which alToixla, ns it weic, 
a guarantee of political aohdniity. The system 
of public instruction compuscs primary scliools 
and secondary and higher inslUutions The 
pi unary schools are undei the clirccb control 
of the municipal authorities Sccoiidniy and 
hlghei eclvi cation [ovma o, wmted system nd- 
miuisteied through a university oigaiuzation, 
Tcbombling that of France, 

While the sj^stem of public instiuction liaa 
a somewhat clahoiate oftieml orgniiizalion,tbc 
political and industrial conditions of the counlry 
have piecludcd its practical development, and 
education ii almost entirely inicler the control of 
the Church and the religious orders According 
to the latest official Btabistics (1906), tlierc were 
710 primary sclioola, with 1120 tcachcra and 
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■i8,5G0 pupils. Oiifcside of the cities the insbruc- 
tion is of the moat elcmcnfcai'y character, and 
even ill the cibiea the primary schools have a 
v* 0 ry hnubed lange, aa children of the better 
classes cuter the secondary Bchools ab an early 
age. The piiblle expenditure, govcnuneiit and 
Uiuiiicipal, for primary education amounts to 
about T) 5 0,000 bolivianos aimiially, equivalent 
to S2i‘l,OQO, Uni bod States currency. The 
□nicial regulations governing admission to tlio 
higher inatitubions, and the requirements for 
professional diplomas, determine the scope of 
secondary education, which is specially ex- 
tended on the Iitcmiy side In 1006 thero 
wcic rcpoited 8 public colleges, 6 clerical 
establishments, and 5 piivalo ii/ceos, with 126 
Icachera and 2530 sfciidonta 

In addition to tiie secondary schools for liberal 
ludbiirc, blicrc are schools of aib^ and trade, and 
schools of commerce, maintained at Ln Pnz, 
Sucro, and at the dc]inrtmciibal camtals Tho 
braniing of tcacJici'd js a subject fchafc rcecivoa 
miicli attention in Bolivia, and the city of Sucro 
can boast a well-oi ganized noiinul school whose 
flu cc Lor, T)r G Rouma, is recognized as a leader 
in Ihosc researches which are giving scjejitifie 
precision to the methods of modern education. 

There is no organized university in Bolivia, 
bub nearly every eivil dopaitincufc is piovided 
with schools of law, medicine, and theology. 
The stall dm da of profcaaional tiaiiung and of 
the diplomas that entitle the holders to practieo 
the liberal and tecliiiical profesaions arc high 

A. T S. 

BOLOGNA, UNIVERSITY OP — One of 
the earliest institutions of higher learning in 
Europe, whose history enn be definitely traced 
back to Q period before that of Irnoiiua {q v.), 
under whose mfluciice it gained a European 
reputation The carlicht legal cliartei waa 
given to the nnivei.sity m 1158 by Empcior 
Freclei'ick Darbiirossa, which, however', con- 
tains nothing more than an ofTicml iccogmtion 
nf the soholara, and grants them sonio privileges 
T1io caily history of the Univeraitjr of Bologna is 
tliG Cflily histoiy of tho umverAities (q.v.) It 
was here very laigely that an oigaiuzalion was 
evolved which seived aa a model for numerous 
other institutiong The cm heat statutes, which 
fljo now 111 part aviiilnblo, date Jrom 1317 
The faculty of law was the earliest and mobt 
fiunous Faculties of medicine and arts wore 
added A faculty of theology ONisted, hub 
never attained inucli populaiiiy Women were 
adimttocl nob only ns atiidcnts, but as in- 
structors and profess 01 a, ns early ns the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century The iim- 
vci'sity has been reorganized in the last century. 
FaciilLic '3 of arts, aeionccs, law, andineclicinc are 
maintained, iis well as schools of agriculture, 
phaimaey, and votciinavy mccHcine. In 1909 
llicrc was an einollmcnt of about 2000 sbudents. 
See Can'on Law; Italy, Education in; Uni- 

VKnaiTiEs. 
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30LTON, or BOULTON, EDMUND.— 
An English poet and historian, who in Jnmcfl 
I's reign pLopOBcd a scheme foi an academy of 
Icfctcia and science winch in 1620 wns ref cried to 
a Coinniittco of the House of Lords on the 
motion of Lord Admiral Buckingham. The 
idea of an ncaclcmy (q u ) was in the air. Princo 
Henry (son of James I) had supported such nn 
institution, in which all the ICing^s wards and 
others should be educated m England, with- 
out the necessity of going abroad to complclc 
thcir training. (Cf Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Queen Elizahelh'% Academy.) But Prince Ileniy 
died in 1018 The project w'as also in Lord 
BacoiPs mind James I seems to have pro- 
ceeded so far ns to grant a seal, badge^ and es- 
cutcheons iort lie member*? of tlie academy, Tho 
College was to be in or near London. “ Finally 
Ilia Majesty , , graciously added that Iha 
censure of all books, which handled not things 
divinci should belong to tlic oJliPcis '' (ficc on 
this and other projects foi acadeinica, Oxford 
Hist. Society, Colicclanea, 1st Senes, Paib VI, 
Dr Wallis's Letter, aiticlc by T. \V Jackson, 
PJ5, 209-307) In 1020 Bolton wrote the 
Cities Alluocalc^ juabifyin^ the importance of 
apprenticeship, and showing that in the past 
yoiitha of good family had been " apprentices,*' 
and arguing that apprenticeship did nob ex- 
tinguish the ''claims to gentry," Thi.s is 
siRinficantj as showing the decadence of the old 
idea of apprenticeship by Cliailes I's reign 

F W, 

BOMBAY, UNIVERSITY OF — Organized 
in IS 57, and reconstituted in 1904 undci the 
India Univci'.gities Act It is an examining 
body, coiiswting of a Syndicate in llie faculties 
of ait a, law, mcflicinc, and cngiuceiing The 
teaching colleges oi ganized under this univcisity 
arc Elpirinatono, WiLoiij iSt Xavier's, Grand 
Medical, nnd Sir Ja inset ji Jijibho y Zarthosbti 
Rladuissa, the la.st for Piirsee students. 

See BiuTisii India Education in. 

BOHAVENTURA, 01 JOHN OF FIDANZA. 
— Boi'ii at Bagmuea in Italy in 1221, and 
died while ii\ attend ance at the Council of 
Lyons in 127<1. In 12*12 he cnteicd the older 
of the Franciscan fiiars, and afterwards studied 
at the Univorbitj^ of Paris, where in 1253 he 
became atcaelicr and in 1255 doctor Ills sobri- 
quet " iciapbicar^ is no better wiLnesa to Ills 
fame than tile fact that in 125(1 he hccaine prin- 
cipal of the Order of Sh Francis, and might Imvc 
been, had he wished it, Aichbisliopor York. One 
finds him persecuting the eminent inid liberal- 
minded Rogor Bacon, helping to elect Pope 
Gipgory X, and being npjmintcd a carduial 
and Bishop of Albnno Ilia works include 
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Scnnon^i Lives oj" the Saiuls, expositions of tlio 
Scriptures, and of the Book oj Senknesa. 
Bonaveiiturfi was a icalist, and aomcwlint of a 
uiyalic, the latter tciidoncy l)ciiig boautifully 
cxpreshcd in Ida Itincfaiu of the Soul to God 
•'III brother BonavciiLura/' Bjdd Alexander of 
llalca. "the sin of Adam docs nob seem to have 
had place." 

BOND, JOHN (1C50-1612) — An English 
acliolar and teacher, dcsoiibril by Anthony A 
Wood m " a moat noted eutlc in Gicck and 
Latin learning,'' h nn iimtiince of ilio times 
when a man ooiiUl cnaily chango from one 
learned piofcsdoii to nnoblioi, or indeed pinc- 
bicQ both He was born at a village (Tiiill) 

2 iniloa fioin Taunton m Somorset^iuie (Eng- 
land), educated at Winchester College, and 
fiom thence passed to New College, Oxford, 
wheiQ ho was one of blio "clerks " He Look 
his dcgice about 1575. About 1579 he Ijecame 
miistci of the Free (Giiiininar) School of 
Taunton, a pobt confeircd upon him hy hia 
Oxfoitl college The rest of his story is best 
given in Llio woida of Anthony it Wood (Athtn 
Oxon, ctl., IHlf), Vol II, col. 115) "At 
which place coiitiiuiing many yciim, he did 
cxciciBc hiicli an ndmiiiible way of teacliing. 
that many departed bheiicu so oxcullcnlly well 
grounded in huinano learning, that they proved 
lifter wauls emmcnb cibher in chuich or stale. 
At length, ])eing in a inainivi worn out wiDi the 
rlriidgci'y of u acliool, he did for divei.Hion, I 
cannot aay prolib, jn'aeLicc pliy.sie, Lliough ho 
has Udeen no degree in that faeillLy in this 
(Oxford) University, iiiul bcciiine at length 
eminent Lheiciii," As for his wilt in gH, they 
"are used by bhe jiiiiiors of onr uiuveisilu^i, 
and in many Fiec Heiiooiis, and are more ad- 
mired and punted beyond the sens limn in 
Engiaiul." The elnssical woiIch edited hy 
John Bond weic. (1) Quinli Ilovaiii Flacci 
Poemala, scholns aive annotatiombust quae 
hreais CoinHicnforu yire esse poasint, itlustrataf 
Loud , 1006 (with oditiDiis published also at 
Loydeii, Frflnkfort| IIiitioviT, Am.sLci (lain, 
Leipzig), The Bi'iLish Museum lain ary pon- 
taina 17 dilTcrcnL pdiLioiu (2) Ault Pcvsii 
Fhicci Sohjrne aer, cum pmdhumis Coiiimcii- 
lari\3 Johamm /imid, London, Kill (editions 
also published at Parn, Amsterdam, Niirein- 
beig). Of John IJoiul's notes on Horace, 
John Uriiislcy in his Ludiis Jnfcuntn.s says 
" lift hath liy Ins biaiiis made tlinb dilfioiilt 
Poet ho easy that a very child winch hath him 
well ontcred and luith rend the foiinei bpIiooI 
aiibliora ill any good inminer, may go thorough 
he. throughi It with findliby, except in veiy 
lewpiftcca” F. AV 

BONDED INDEBTEDNESS FOR 
SCHOOLS. — Indebtedness nicuiied foi the 
purchase of sites, and for Lhi* erection mul 
ropair of achool buildings Compared with 
other forma of indebtcdiieaa, this la flinnll in 


amount, but it has iiicrcaaed faster than eithoi 
the municipal or the state debt during the 
pnab two dccadca Thia la due to the new 
inLcreat in providing school buildings of the 
bcab type, which liaa culled for a largo on tiny 
of money. ^ 

The UBunl form of this indebtedness is semi 
bonda, lunning for from 10 to 20 years, a cer- 
tain piopoition of the bondfl being retired each 
year after then issue Somctimea, in cilica 
llic issue iH for move llinii 20 years, but m lurai 
disUuiU 10 years is the common period The 
Bcliool IftWH of the (li(TereiiL fitatcs provide m 
detail for tliu bonding of school districts, iintl 
for the eollecbion of tuxea to pi o vide for the 
5ntcrc.sL niid the gradual rcLiicmeiit of the 
bonds 

In lural districts, towna, and small cities, 
and not infrcquentlv in large cities also, all 
Huch bondfl are issued only after the question of 
lioiuling the aeliool district has been submitted 
lo blio voters, and aiithoiized by them by a 
two thirda majority vote. In n few of the 
Eastpiii fcliites, the votijis, aasembled in annual 
or Hpccial school meeting, nmy vote lo lioiul the 
di'itiict for building purposes In large cities, 
pniliculaily in the ICaat, a general vole is nob 
leipiired, iho bonds being h'lucd by the city 
council oil the icqucab of the school nuthoiitiea 

F.P C. 

BONIFACE, ST, or WINFRID —The 
nposllc of (Iciiniiny, na he was known, was 
bom at Crediton in (i75, and aftoi an education 
at Exeter and Nursling, becuinc a mi-ssioimry 
ill 'rhunngiiv niul Fiirhlaiid. Ifis mission 
among the Saxon s and Hessians wiis fiaughb 
with the gi'cate.st danger, but also the gicalcsb 
ail c cess. In 72'J he beenme n bibb up, and in 
7-15 Arclibislio]i of Mainz The groat monas- 
tery of Fuldii, for long the home of the inghesb 
loiirniiig in (jeiinaiiy, was cioctcd with his 
niijirovid m 714 Bonifarc himself wiolo 
textbooka on meter and on graniinar, founded 
on thcclusHieal oiigiimkH of C'harisiiia, Dioniodea, 
and Dona til, s, together ^^iHl serrnoiia, letters, 
niul inonil JLCio.stie iiomns, typicnl of the spirit 
of tiic day niul its inferior Latin and scholarship 
According to the hLaiidaidfi of hia day, howeverj 
Boniface wna a iniriat in literatiiie and an mdent 
fiieiid of cduentioii One Inula linn asking an 
al)bpf)a foi a copy of St Peter'!, Epistles in 
lettcia of gold, and writing to Englftiid for 
books lloniracQ le.signod his high ecclc.'siQsticftl 
liiTroriiicut in 753, to retina Lo Friesland, where 
In 754 lie met the (leaLli of a inni'tyr, his body 
luduff taken for burial to the monnsteiy of 
Fuhra F n C. 


RoloroncqBi — 

Kuiuii fit, fJonifnec. (Pnrlfl, 1002 ) 

Of}cra in I*nt. Lot, (IKOH, V fl®.) /Pnm 

Sandym //I'flirtn/ of Clamcnl Scholarship (Cnm- 
hridirc, imW-l'IOH) , „ . 

WniNBR Huiii/nriufl, dcr Aposiel dcr DeuUchen. 
(Lgii)ZIi;. I!i75 ) 
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BONITZ, HERMANN (18M-188S). — A 
nroinuicnt German schoolman and elnaaical 
plulologist. lie wns born in Lnngen.salza, and 
icccjvecl lua secondary ecluention at the famous 
school in Pforta, then studied philology nt the 
University of Leipzig under Gottfiicd Ilciinnnn, 
iiiul in Dci'hn under Bockh and Lack maim, In 
18dG he became a teacher nt the Blochinnnn 
Institute in Drcsdeiii and in 1838 he received 
a position at the Piiodnch-Werdci Gymnnsmni 
in Belli 11 In 1818 he wns called ns piofc&soi 
of clna'^icnl philology to the Univciaity of 
Vienna, with the special view of nssiating 
Exnor in the icorganization of the Austiian 
soQondniy school system. The two men 
woiked out the fainona 0\ ganisdtionscnlwinf 
{Plan of Otgatmalion), “ the Magna Chaita of 
Austrian secondary schools,” which inaucu- 
rated n now era in the history of highci cclu- 
cfttion m Austria Tho Orgamsaiionsenlwurf 
was proiniilgaled by the hlmistcr of Educa- 
tion, Count Leo Thun, in 18-19, and in ita 
main outlines iq still m force nt the piesenb 
day. It contnined instriictioiih for the teaching 
of the vnrioua subjects, most of which were 
written by Bonitz These instructions nro 
permeated by tho Herb ar Li an spirit^ and nro 
full of the fiiiCBt pedagogical insight, In 
the pliilologicfil seminal i" which he conducted 
111 the university, he trained capable Icachcra 
for the newly loformcd highci schools, and 
through the Zcitschnft ftir (he oste}reichisclie7i 
Gymnasien {Journal the Ajtshian Gymna- 
siums), which he edited for l7 years, he infused 
life niid activity bliioughout the whole body of 
Austrian secondary tcachcia, and defended the 
work of leforin against the attacks of the icac- 
tioimry parties In 1867 ho accepted an ap- 
pointment ftB tliTecloT of the ” Grnue Kiosler '* 
Gymnasium m Berlin, and in 1875 he becaino 
a cDuncilor in the I^Iinistry of Education, n 
position in whicli lie was very infliionLial, and 
which he filled almost uii to the time of hia 
death. Although a classicnl philologist him- 
self, Bonitz Ilia lilt limed that the time was past 
when the clnHSiciil Inngungcs wcic destined to 
peiform the exclusive, oi even the loading, part 
in higher education Ilia published writings 
aie chiefly studies of the Greek clns.sic8, espe- 
cially of Plato and Aristotle, with wliosc philoso- 
phies he had a profound acquaintance. 

P. M. 

BONN, THE RHENISH FREDERICK 
WILLIAM UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded by 
King Frcdeiick William III of Prussia in 1818, 
being, with the exception of the University of 
Munich, the yoiingosL in the German Empire 
In spite of its youth, it ia the fourth largest 
imtitufcion of higlicr Icnniing m the country, 
Berlin, ^ I uni eh, and Leipzig alone exceeding 
it m enrollment The Elector Maximilian 
Frcdciick founded an academy at Bonn in 
1777, which in 178-1 wns transformed into an 
matitiition of university rank; but ten years 


later the French occupied the city, and tho in- 
atitutlon wns disoi ganized. The final cstab- 
hshmonb of the univerfaily in 1818 reflects the 
political conditions of the lime, inasmuch ns the 
institution was intended to constitute tho 
center for higher education in the new wgsIctii 
diatiicta^of Piiissin nfter the war of the libera- 
biQii, The umvovaity to-(lny includes faculties 
of Fro tos taut and Catholic theology, law, mccli- 
emo, and philosophy, there being about four 
times as many students of Catholic na of Prot- 
estant divinity An agricultural scliool is asso- 
ciated with the uiiivoisity The library contnina 
325,000 volumes niul almost 1500 manuscripts, 
while tlio annual expenditures amount to 
nppi oximately 3100,000. Among prominent 
faculty membera inay be mentioned Niebuhr, 
Welcker, Brandis, Ritschl, Dicz, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, A. W von Schlcgcl, ITclmholtz (1855- 
1858), ICnrl Siiiu'ook, and Dfthlmiiim A luim- 
bci of Gciman princes, including the present 
Emperor and the Crown Prince, and Emperor 
Fiedenck III, studied nt Bonn During the 
xvintcr semes tcT of 10 00-10 lOj there were in 
attendance 3608 students, distributed ns fol- 
lows. Theology d03, law 807, medicine 370, and 
philosophy 2018 In addition tlieic were 282 
auditors enrolled II. T, 

BONNET, CHARLES (1720-1793) — An 
omincut Swiss nfiturnliat and psychologist. 
Appointed nt the age of 20 a coi responding 
member of the French Academy. lu 17 12 he 
discovcicd the method of the rcs^ilration of 
catcrpillara and buttei flies The failuio of Ins 
cyc^iiglib led him to substitute the stud}^ of the 
rcfleotivo acieiiccs foi that of experimental 
science. Ho adlieied to the doc lime of the 
einpiricii\ origin of knowledge through the 
sen sea, nnd the dependence of mental life on iho 
nervous organism, but he believed in the ini mor- 
tality of the soul, and held n metaphysical 
theory, baaed on Leibnitz, of the organic unfold- 
ing of the Gountlcsa gci ms of which the universe 
is composed, m legiilar nnd confciiuioiia order, 
through succcssivo atage.*!. He la accoulingly 
counted among the precursors of Lamarck and 
Darwin. 

Ilia works include, Traili d’ Insectology, 
1745, n TraitA dc Viisfige dcs feuWes, 1751, nn 
Essai (le psychologie, 1754, Fssai analyhque 
sur fes faciilUs de Vdme, 1700, ConlcmplQlion 
de la Natiue, 17G4-17C5; La paling^nhie philo- 
sopliique, 1769 S. W. 

BOOKKEEPING, INSTRUCTION IN.— 
See Accouktancy Education, CoiuiEnciAL 
Education. 

BOPP, FRANZ (1701-1867) — A German 
scholar who was the founder of the compara- 
tive study of language Born at Mainz, ho 
studied for about 3 years at Pans, when he had 
nu opportiinitj^ of learning Arnliic and Persian. 
Thiough tho medium of grammars and trans- 
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lationa Jic taught himself Sanskrit In 1821 natioiialiam. In 1908-1000 theie were enrolled 
he became an extraordinary professor in Berlin, Episcopnlmne^ Congrcgationnliats, Mcthodials 
and hill profcisorm 1835, Ilig moat importanb Baptists, Unitarians, Roman Catholioa, and 
work, Comparatiuo Grammar (1S33), aimed nt Mobainiiicdana, The enrollment is about 146, 
fill explanation of fcho gminmabical form^ of the On the general relation of the college to the 
liulo-Germanic langLingeg Like most pioiicoia English system of training teachers, see tlio ar- 
in the field of knowledge, Dopp was discredited, tide on TnAimNG op Teaciieiib, 
and it icmaincd for hia successors to secure Reference’ — 

MCosaUian Cot tlio study o£ pliilQlagy. BmKa. n Ji a Cmi„ni «r Mucatlon. 

lOOfl) ’ 

BORDEAUX, UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded 

in 1411 by papal bull ou the petition of the BOSCOBEL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, 
TeprcseTLlativcs of tiie English King and the TENN — An institution for the education of 
municipality. A shfdiifm was csLah- young women, Kiiulcigartcn, inleimcclintc, 

liahecl, though little work was done in medicine, academic, and musical departments are main- 
The uiiivoi'tfity hiid no endowment, with the tained 
rcaulb that at times professors could not bo 

obtnmctl to lecture Under Louis XIII, the BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, EDUCA- 

nght of giving the doctorate was taken away TION IN — Bosnia and Herzegovina are 

from the univcifaity for ii Lime. The decline of imdcr the soveicignty of Austiia-IIungary 

Bordeaux was even mole lapid than that of tho Laws enacted by the pioviiicial government 

other Fi’cucU uni vcisitics, until it wag aup pressed {Landesre^erung) must be sanctioned by the 

III 1793 Early in the nineteenth conLiiiv n Aiisfcro-IIungniian goveinincnt. The aclmin^ 

faculty of Ictterii ami acicncea wna cstsibha^icd istiation of schaQla la vested m a pVQ\inci[\l 

at Boidcaux, to which were added in 1870 a ininistiy of instiuctioii. Aren. 19,702 sriuaio 

faculty of law anti m 1878 a facility of mcdioiuc inilcs Population, 1,5G8,092 (1005) 

and phniinncy. The 4 faculties men tioiiccl aro Historical — Tlic schools of Bosnia and 
now maiutiuncd There were enrolled in 1000 Herzegovina have for scvLrnl ecu tunes been 
27SO studciUh, of whom 984 weio m law, 1J21 divided into 3 fairly distinct cIqs&cs. Fust, 
ill medicine, 319 in sciences, and 31C in Icbtcia, those mniiitnined by the Croats, wlio arc nd- 
Scc Fii iNOB, EnucATio^f ly, UwivBiiaiTiEs. herents of the RomanCatliohcCluiich; second, 

those miiiutniiicd by the Scihs, who me ad- 

BORGO, LUCAS DI — See Paciuolo. licients of the Check Ortliodox Church; and, 

third, those of the Tuiks, who aic followers 
BOROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, of Mohammed 
LONDON, ENGLAND — Ono of bho carlicsb The provinces were subject to Tuikcy from 
Eughsk uoiinal Bchoots for the trahwng of 1503 to 1882, and during this period, while 
teachcisfoi the elemoataryflchoola It was tho each iiatioiinlity mnintaincd lU own schools, no 
oil guud school where Lauca^lcr (q w.) began to uniform ayatem existed, aiul, exeepUng as 
pub into practice his monitorial system, prob- legards a few Turkish /schools, the State gave 
ably in 1798. In IS12 the school was handed no support t« education. 

over to the committee which developed later Pievioug to 1882 llic schools maiiUaincd by 
into tho liritish and Foieign Bible Society {a v ), the Tuiks wore chiefly for i eligioiis inaliuctjoii. 
in whose contiol the .‘ichool liiis romnincd up In tho mosqiic schools (sitimi mUeh) chiUlrun 
to the pioscnt In the early yeiiid hoya and weie taught to lead, to recite in Arabic some 
young men fiom all paits of the United King' veiacs from the Koran, and to wulc in Tin Kish 
doin, Eui ope, and other pai ts of the world weiQ oharnetera There wore also religious srhiiols 
tmincd. A practicing school, which the anpci’’ (iiiAiiessJ), of n high giadc The luiinlici of 
intciulcnfcs enileavorud to maintain na a pio- I'cligious schools in Bosnia (1882) was 71 f). 
(;iT''Sivc model school, was ahisoeiaLed with tho Secular schools (18) wcie mnlntauiod at public 
institution from the fust The monitorial expense, and provided elemontnryiiiijtiuclion in 
system sva-^ I ctamed until 1817, when the pvipil- those sv\hjecta uaually taught ui public or 
tcachei hyntem was iidoptecl, accompnniecl by iL national schools, In addition, there wcic a 
govern meat giant. The offoLt of tnis linniicml Turkish normal achool, a imlitary schoolj and 
assistance was an almost uninodiiLte extension ii tochnical school, all of ficeondaiy ginclo and 
of the .school CUiiuls were also paid in aid of supported by the State 

trained Qucfti's scholars, The infatiLution was Franciscan monks and niina of the order of 
further* ciil urge tl in 187 1-1 R72. In 1S88 the col- Eit Fiancia conducted schools foi childieii of 
lege wns removed to Isloworth, a few miles west the Catholic faith Tlioy^ wore taught reading, 
of London; the old pi acticing school which had writing of the Sciho-Ciontian language in 
been in existence for 90 yenri at Doioiigh Road Latin chnractcrs, aiithinctic, geography, and 
waa closed, amlloral schools were used for piac- tho lloinnii Catholic caLcchism 
tico teaching. Tluoiighoub iLx career the Seih schools fat those of the Orthodox 
Borons'll Road Training College Ima, like the Greek Cliiircli gave instiuction in reading 
socifty which conUals it, Sitood fui’ uciilcnomi' (Scrlui-Groatm printed in CyuUie character), 
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wnbiiig, and arithmetic These schools, which 
wcio mamtaiaed by gifts and by taxea of the 
conimuniGanta, numbered over 100 in 1882, with 
about 3400 pupils As a rule they admitted 
only children of the Scibs belonging to the 
Orthodox Greek faith 

The revolution of 1875 resulted m the 
Auatra-Hungarian sovereignty of Bosnia and 
IIcr: 5 cgovin.a (L882), and in the readjust men ta 
that followed education was brought under 
government direcbion The transition wna 
marked by the passage of a law making pri- 
mary instruction obhgaboiy in both piovmccs 
State control of schools has been assumed 
giadually by extending aid to existing schools 
and by opening new schools In the case of 
aided schools the State Leacivca tho right to 
assist 111 the nomination of teachers, and, in 
some eases, to prescribe tho com sc of study 
The law specifies that all insbuiction shall bo 
given in the Scrbo-Oioatian language. 

Primary Schools — Thci e are now four clasgea 
of primal y schools The national achoola, con- 
sisting of those which linve been opened recently 
by tlie govern men t, and reorganized icJigious 
flchools, Tiiikish confessional scliools, of which 
58 have been bi ought into confoimiLy with 
slate regulations, Catholic schools, and schools 
of the Orthodox Greek confession similar m 
character to the national schools The number 
of schools m tlic fust two clnssca in 1907 was 
1063, and i n the last two was 98 The subjects 
of insti uebion in tlic national schools coiiespond 
to bho‘3Q far the olcinontary schools af Austiia- 
Iliiiigary. Much attention, however, is given 
bo a gn culture. Elevon higher primal y schools 
for girls are main tamed, and a normal school 
for the tiaining of tcachei a, located aiSaiaJevo. 
The sccoiidaiy schools for boy a consist of 5 
gymnasia aiul 1 realschule There arc also 
9 lower commercial tichools, a Greek oriental 
sciiool, and a Catholic Bcniinaiy foi priests 
of the respective clenoinmations L D A 

Reference l — 

Jk^nnot, M Bnqiiift-ITciz^finvine In Puns, Exjm- 
nnivorntillL*, limo Jit mUr- 

nnUormf Clnsso Llchiculifni do I'oiirant, cn- 
M'lf'TU'mcnt pnmnirc , ciisoif'iiL'inunt cli‘d aOiiUos. 
pp ftm-711 (Puns, 101) I ) Pieparucl from olhoal 
ilocuTnoula cxlnhitod at Llio Pans Em])OSiLioii, 1000, 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE — 
Ereiirh prelate and orator, born at Dijon, 
Sept 27, 1027; educated at the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Dijoii and tho University of Pans, Col- 
lege of Navarre, ijromotod to the priesthood 
and obtained his doctorate in 16.52, and rstnb- 
hshed ag priest in Metz. lie removed to Pans 
in 1G50, and at once gamed a reputation for 
olofiuencc, and was in great demand as a 
pieacUci Jar special occasions. In the year 
10 09 he was appointed Bishop of Condom, and 
111 1670 he wns chosen by Louis NIV ns pre- 
ceptor of the Dauphin. Eor 10 years he 
devoted himself to hia appointed task, bub 
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with indifferent succcaa The prince lacked 
ability, and tho aim was too high for the mark 
The pedagogical plan was iiupoaiug, and the 
range of studies comprehensive Bofisuot liiin- 
scir assumed immediate direction of the instriic- 
Uoii in ancient languages, in history, and in 
philosophy. lie composed hia Disco urs siir 
I’hidoirc iimversclh, a logic, and a treatise upon 
the Knowledge of God and of Onc'a Self, for the 
bcnclit of hia pupil, He undertook to fasluon 
tliG cliaiacter, develop the judgment, and lefine 
the mind of lui pupil, while picpaiing him foi 
hia future profession us king 

Uoasuet wa.s appointed Bishop of Jlcauv in 
160L Jlij sciiolarslup and Jus cl of/u cnee made 
him the actlinl leader of the clergy in Eraiicc 
He wns almost constantly engaged in some 
form of rcligioua contiovcr.'^y He doreiulcd 
the liberty of the Gallic an Church, but he ar- 
dently opposed the Tiolchtants Ilia iittacks 
upon the (iinetistic hcicay led him into a biller 
conflict with F<Jnolou, which rcsultad in Lho 
condemnation of the latter His long hfo was 
intensely active Llirougliout His death oc- 
ciined Apr 12, 1704. S W 

Rofecencea — 

RiSiNTE-IlEirvE, C A Monday Chafa (CliloaRO, 1R90 ) 
STEniEM, Sill J. F Horae SahhalicaCi Vol II (I^n- 
(loii, lb 02) 

BOSTONj CITY OP — The largest city 
and the capital of the state of Ma.ssacliusetlb, 
and the chief eommeicial city of New Eng- 
land. Incorporated tii a city in 1822 In 1900 
tiio total population of the city was 5(i0,892, 
and Its estimated population in 1900 was C22,- 
070. Its school census, 5-15 yonia of age, \Ya3 
101,150 m 1009, and iti total school enioll- 
incnb wns 111,450 lu day scliools, and 21,409 
in night bcKooIs The ciiitillinent m private 
and paioehial schools ^vas 10,503 additional. 
Of the total population m 1900, ,35 pci cent 
were foimgn bom, and 2 pci cent coloietl 
01 the foreigii-born popiilation in IDOO, 35 jut 
cent were Iiush, 25 per cent Canacliaiia, 8 
per cent Eussiiuih, 7 per cent Italians, and 5 
percent Geiinana 

History — On Api 1.3, 1635, llie hegnuimgs 
of the public bchool system of Bo.stou wcie 
made by liie passage of the following oidei by 
the frceinen of the town: " Likewise, it was 
then geneiaUy agreed upon, that oui hi oilier 
Plnleinoii Piiimont .shall bo entreated to he come 
Bohool-mtister for the teaching and nuitunag 
of cluldicn with us '' The suhnnl thm set up 
has maintained a coiilimioufs cxis truce up to I lie 
present, nnd has long been known as the Boston 
Public Latin School Ita eliicf function, from 
the first, Ima been to prepaio boys for entrance 
to Harvard College In 1C41 the income from 
Deer Island Avas set asido for the support 
of schools, and in I GOO the Geiioral Couit of 
Mas^iicliu'ietts gave Boston lOOO ncica of 
land for the same purpose By 1G82 the school 
catnbliahcd in 1635 had become ao crowded that 
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fcwo othcra vfOTQ cstablialied, “to tencli ohildren 1875 tliia board, by the annexation of territory 
to write and to cipher" These two schoola had increqsed in number from 72 to 116, nnj 
Tcciliy mark the beginning of general eduention wna then displaced by a board of 2d( elected at 
ill Boston These, and others establialied laige and for 3-ycar terms, and with the Mayor 
later, became the aO'Oalled Grammar Schoola nud the Clmirmaii of the Council fu? ex ojflcio 
of Dos ton, wherein innatera taught reading, members. In 1851 the election of a Superin- 
spclling, grammar, geography, ami the " higher tondont oj City Schoola was authorized by law, 
bTEincbca." Boys \ii\dci 7 years of age were not In 1870 the appointment of a bo aid of G asBisU 
admitted bo them, and childicn aver 7 only if ant supcrintciulents was ftuthoiized. Smeo 
they “ could rcncl the English language by that time tho pi ogress of the acliools has been 
spelling the anme," Girla wero not admitted rapid In 1901 a Sclioolhouise Department 
at all until 1789, and from 1789 to 1828 they waa cstablialied by law, to cousiBb of 3 salaried 
were admitted only between Apr. 20 and Gommiaaioncrs, who have charge of all school 
Ocb 20. In 1828 girls were linally ad- buildings^ and repairs, In 1005 tho School 
mifcted to tJiO grammar schoola on tho samo Commission waa cntiiely rcolganized by law 
tenuB aa boys. In 1830, tho process of aegre- and reduced to 5 mcmbeis, elected at large and 
gating the sexes wna begun. for 3-ycni’ terms, not moic than 2 going out of 

Eor more than half a century the schools offleo nb any one time. In lODO further legis- 
wero under the control of tho selectmen of tho Intioii gave n, modern biiaincsa organization to 
town, the clorgy being invited to visit them and the system, with authority and icaponaibiliby 
to report. In 1789 they were pub under the properly placed. 

control oC a board composed of bhc select- In ^182 1 a new high school for boys, knowni na 

men and 12 additional committeemen, elected the EngUah High School, was organiacd for the 
annually by the town meeting On the iiicor- benefit of those nob intending to go to college 
poralion of the city of Boston in 1822, tliia This ia iisually rcgaided as the first public 
board was displaced, and the control of tbo high school in America In 1852 a normal 
acboola was given to the 8 alder men of tbo aeboel for glvla wna established, iu which a 
new city. In 1836 thifl wna again chnnged, and 2-ycnrfl' course of tiaming was oITercdj designed 
the control of the schools was given to a School to prepaio girla to become teachers in tho 
Gominitlce, consisting of 2 persons elected pubho schoola pi Boston In 1855 a third 
annually from each of the 12 wards, with tho year of instruction was added, and the school 
Mayor, and the rrcaidcnfc o[ the Common ^Yaa made into girls' high school na well Da a 
Council, ex oj/tem, as additional meinbera normal school In 1872 the schoal \vna divided 

In 1818 tho town appropriated $5000 for into two aclioola, — n High School for girls, and 
primary ScJiools, and directed the School NormnJ School lor girla By tJie nmic.Yfition of 
Commit bee to elect annually a certain number adjacent territory, and by the cstnblishincnt of 
of persona in each ward bo manage Ua expend!- new high schools, the city now mamtains 14 
turo TIiq general School Committee ap- high flcliools, 7 of which nre coGcliicntioiinl 
pointed whut wna virtually a. subcommittee, Tho Mechanic Arts High School, established 
conaiatiiig of 3 citizens from each of the 12 in 1889, is one of the besb of ita kind. A High 
wards, eonHlituted them a Piimary School School of Commorco for boys was fstabliahcd 
Committee, ond assigned to them the task of in lOOG, and n High School of Piactical Aits 
providing primary schoola. These acliools were for girla was cstnblislicd in 1907 In 1007 a 
to be taught by women nil the year round. Department of School Hygiene wns created, 
were to admit children aa early as 4 years of to take cluiigo of nil work in athletics, plnj', 
BRG, and were to prepare them lor admisBiou to bcaltU, mcdienl iuapccUou, i\uibc 3 , miUtary 
the grammar schoola Primary schools were drill, etc. In 1908 a city pension fund was 
[iccordiiigly opened in 1819, and this primaiy created by law 

lioaid, by the inatitution of new schoola and Present School System — Tlio ecliool system 
the addition of territory, rose so rapidly in of Boston, as organized and conducted ni 1908, 
nnportance and ni numbers, that by 1849 it is na iohows^ — 

hud increased from 36 to 190 incmbcrsj and At the head ia a School Committee of 5 
Boston had, in cfTcci, two school commitlcea, membera, elected fiom tlic city at laige A 
one far grammar schools and one for pnmniy Schoolhouse Department, consisting of 3 
schoola This condition continuod until 1854, Coinmissioneia appointed by tho Mayor, has 
wlicn the Primary School Committee wna charge of the construction and lopair of a rhool 
abolished, the aohoola consolidated, and a new build inga. The School Commit tee elec La a 
school committee took clmigc of the schools. Secretary, Business Agent, Auditor, and a 
Tina new comufuLtcc con.siated of the Mayor Schoolhouse Custodian, who hold oHicc during 
and tho PreMdenfc of the Common Council, good behavior nnd dTicicncy, and who appoint 
ex oJJlclo^ and of 0 members froiti each of the iheir own assistants, subject to the appioral of 
12 wards, one tliiril to be elected annunlly, and the School Cominissioners The School Com- 
to hold oITice for 3 years each. The oignnizn- miasioneia also appoint a Superintendent and 
tion of the schools into districts, and the bocird (J Assistant SupcrintcTulciits, who form a 
into district committcca, hqou followed. By Boai'd of SupGriulciidcnts, and who hold oflice 
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for 6 ycfira each. The Secretary keriia all 
rccoiila of the School CommifaSioiioia and of Lho 
Board of Supcriiitondenta; compiles nil reports 
and cdila nil publicationa, isaucs nil notices 
and cert I lien Los, has control of the ofiicca; 
and, in general, oversees all clerical work 
connected with the general lulminiatmtion of 
the schools, The Uusinesa Agent keeps a, 
complete act of hooka, allowing in detail all 
reccipta and cxpcnaca of tho schools ; prep area 
nil payiolla, cxaniiuca nil Ini la presented for 
payment) approves all reqniaitiona; aubimta a 
montlii}" statement of appropiiations nnd cx- 
pcnaca to the School Committee; and preparca 
an nimual financial report. Tho Auditor acta 
ns the executive ollicei of the School Cominittoo 
for the puichnao, storage, and distribution of 
all supplies required by tnc schools, furnishea 
all supplies ag needed and takes a receipt for 
the same; obtains bids for nil articles needed; 
cortifics as to the correebneas of all purclinsca 
and bills, and submits an annual report of hia 
work and an annual csbimato of needs to 
Llio School Committee The Schoolhouse Cua- 
loclian acts for tho School Committeo in tho 
care and custody of the lands and buildings 
Used for school piirpoaes; with the approval of 
the School Committee appoints, transfers, 
suspends, and lomoyes all janitors and engU 
iiccrs, inspects all buildings; issues requisitions 
foi fuel and all janitors^ supplies, apd keeps on 
file a complete record of the businosa of hi=l 
department The Siipeniitcndenb of (Schools 
18 the executive ofiicor of the School Committeo 
with reference to all matters relating to in- 
struction and diSGipline in the public schools, 
may inako fiupplomcntal rcgulationg, as ho 
deems necessary, acta as Chairman of tho 
Board of Superintendents and instructs them 
ns bo their woik; appoints and removes all 
teachers, subject to the approval of tho Com- 
mittee; may transfer or giispcnd teachers as 
ho aces fit, lias oycraighb of the work of tho 
truancy dollar tinent, and submita an annual 
report to the School Committee Tho Board 
of Superintendents has control of the course of 
Study; passoa on all books nud apparatus pro- 
posed to be purchased) awards all diplomas, 
conducts all examinations for certificates of 
qualification to teach in any of the scliools of 
the city; issues all ccrtificatea, and arranges 
tho lists of eligible teachers 

The school system consiata of 1 normal 
flchool, 14 day hich achaola, 04 day clcmciitarv 
schools, 100 kinclcrgartcna, a parental school, 
and a achool for the instruction of tho deaf, 
6 evening high schools, 14 oveniiig elementary 
schools, aud 6 evening drniying schools Prac- 
tically no children arc excluded liom school 
bccauao of lack of school accommodation. 
Tho system employed 2673 teachers in the day 
schools, 40S teachers m tho special and evening 
Bchoola, and 148 special teaehers, — 7fl of 
whom wero in household aaience and arts, and 
49 in drawing and manual tiaining. 28 play- 


grounds were opened, and 30 achool tiursca 
wci'o employed in 1008. A Truancy Depni L- 
moiit and a DepaiLmcnt of School Hygione arc 
maintained A city pension system, sabbati- 
cal vacations, years of rc&b for long acrvicc on 
pay, and a plan of piomotion based on edu- 
cation nnd training, are provided Tree text- 
books and supplies arc piovided in all schools. 
The high school system is especially complete, 
there being a Boys' Latin School, a Cfirls' 
Latin School, a Boys* English High School, 
n. Girls’ English High School, a Boya' High 
School of Commerce, a Boys' High School of 
McchaniG Arts, a Girls' Iligli School of Prac- 
tical Arts, and mixed high schools in Brighton, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, East Boston, Rox- 
bury. South Boston, and \Yc3t Roxbury. A 
city Normal School, open since 1904 to both 
sexes, completes Hie system at the top. 

Tho cost of the system for the financinl year 
lOOB-1909 wflfl §3,957,551, not counting new 
schaol buildings constructed, which cost S774,- 
020 additional This amount la nil raised by local 
taxation, the rate of which was fixed by law 
in 1901, Tho total tax allowed must not exceed 
34 cents on the §100 of tlic average valuation 
of tile city dining the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding Of this, 4 cents must be appropriated 
for new buildmga, lands, and furniture, and 2 5 
cents miiab be used for repairs nnd alterations 
This leaves 27.5 cents with which to conduct llio 
entire Bchool system, an amoun-t lower than 
any other Mnssnehusetta city Though the 
maximum amount la levied, the increnso of 
pupils in the schools and the increased school 
facilities provided far outrun the increase in 
valuation of the city. Between 1901 and 1009, 
the Asacssed valuation of the city increased 
18.7 per cent, the enrollment in the day and 
evening scliools increased 24 per cent, nnd the 
net coat per pupil incrcnaed from §32.00 to 
S34.62. During the same period, the onrollmcnt 
ill the high aehoola, where the per capita cx- 
pciiac is double the average for llie system, in- 
creased from 7 48 per cent of the total enrollment 
to 10 8B per cent. The result is that the School 
Committee liaa been forced to adopt the most 
rigid economy to enable it to conduct the schooia 
ivithin the nppropriationa available. Tho even- 
ing lecture system has had to be abandoned; 
the reduction of the number ol pupils per 
teacher from 50 and 00 to 44, as proposed, fins 
had to bo poaiponed; lloora and windows are 
cleaned less frequently than they should be; 
the day industrial scIiodIb, as proposed, cannot 
bcfltarted, and the salary schedule for tpaohera 
ia cnclAngcrcd It ia probable that Icgialntiyo 
relief will soon be gTanted E. P. C. 

Xtefflrencoal.-' 

Among tlio itioro usolul arliclca and faaokfl Bra tha 
lollowing — 

Annual Reparin of the School Commiitre of BoMion, 
1B35 to duto, 

Annual Reports of fAa Pfimory ficAtwI CammitfM of 
Baatan, 1B16-1864 
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Boston School AdmlnlstrntioD JleticWf 

Ajinl nnii 3\inD, 1906 Ewly offorU foe leform, 
timl 1D05 rcorgJiniziitioTi 

Jenks, Henry F Cataloa^^o {and Iliaiory) of the Doa- 
Joji Lafiit Scliool (ISfiO) 

JZiffca firifl fteffiJn/joTJs of Iha Sthool ComnnUeo of Boston, 

Bpenceu, David. Scliool HclDrin in llDatoii, AilanfiD 
July, 1007. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. — 

A Catliolic institution for higher education^ 
ohartcred in 18C3, and controlled by the Society 
of Jesus Students arc admitted on gi'ndufttioin 
hoiu thoBoatcni CoUegc High School, which is 
connected with the institution, on certificate 
fiom approved high soliools, or by examination, 
tlio rcfiilircments for which ft re equivalent to 
16 units The degree of D.S. is confeirccl 
There is a faculty of 14 profeasora, 

BOSTON EVENING LAW SCHOOL. 
Y.M.C A , BOSTON, MASS. — Established 
111 1805 to provide employed men with an 
opportunity of obtaining a legal course equiva- 
lent tu tlmt of iiiiivoiaity schools of law In 
1904 the school was incorporated and em- 
powered to grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws at the end of a 4 years* course The 
school admits without exammntion graduates 
o£ colleges I BDicntilic, and 4 years' oonrsoB in 
high schools over 18 years of ago 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASS. 
— A coeducational institution chartered May 
20. 1800. The first department was the 
SeliQol of Theology, projected m 1839 by 
grndimtcs and friends of Wesleyan Hnivcrsiby 
aa a commemoration of the first centennial of 
Mctiiocham; nftei 25 yenrs ni NewbuTy, Vt , 
and Concord, N.H., the school was removed 
to Boston and called tlm Doatou Theological 
SemiiiftTy Adopted hy the university in 
1871, it was the first seminary in the United 
States to mtroducQ the study of compurativc 
religion, and the first in New England to 
include members of othei denominations among 
its public Icctiireia The School of Law waa 
opened m October, 1872; it offeicd. a 3 
ycaih' coLiise fiom the outset. The School 
□r Medicine (Ilomoopatluo), opened in 1873. 
adopted the New England Female Medical 
Collofrc and occupied its building The firbt un- 
dergraduate department, llio College of Aliiaic, 
established in 1872, had a fairly successful career, 
but was taken over in 1801 aa a giaduate 
department by the New England Coiiscrvn^ 
tory of iluslc, ceasing to be part of the univci- 
sity In spite of the depreciation m the rc- 
sQiircea of tlie unweisity consequent upon the 
Boston flic of 1872 and the panic of the follow- 
ing year, a flccoiul iimlci graduate dopurtmcnt, 
the College of Lihernl Arts, waa cstnblishcd in 
1873, this school grew rapidly, and the ic- 
quviBmcTits for adnns^lcm lYere sdou advanced 
until tlicy w'crc a year m advance of those in 
force at other clnsaical colic gca Provisiaii for 


a College of Agiiciilturc was made in the original 
charter of the university, but the ruiancial 
diflicuUics of the early seventies delayed its 
orgimiiation. In January, 1875, the Massa- 
clmacfcts A gii cultural College at Aniliciafc was 
affiliated with the university as an agricKdluial 
department A graduate school, overlapping 
in its activitica the work of seveial schools, and 
intended ultimately to crown the whole univer- 
sity atiuctiuc, waa projected nt the founding of 
the university, and for a number of years was 
nnibitioiialy styled the School of All Sciences 
The plan of the imivcrhity invoWed a com- 
bination of Eiigliah and German university 
ideas, provision was inndo foi a group of uiidci- 
graduafce colleges, not ncccssnnly in one place 
and foi several professional and nonpi'ofcasioiinl 
graduate schools. In organization, the univer- 
sity is sectarian; two thuds of a self-pcrpctu- 
ntmg corporation, of not less than 10 or more 
than 30 trustees, must be members of the 
Mcthodiat EpiBCopal Church Each liuatco 
serves fi years. The full professors constitute 
a Senate, with the usual powers of a nmveiaity 
faculty In theory, giadimtion from a school 
IS held to admit to mcmbcrslnp in tlic univorsi by ; 
the entire body of graduates, about 6000, is 
styled the Umveisity Convocation, and has 
(1909) 16 represen tfttivcB in the Corporation, 
3 in the Council (which compiises the piesi- 
dent and heads of the bcUgoIb), and 25 in the 
Senate. 

Fraternities have been established as follows. 
Beta Theta Pi , Theta Delta Chi; Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon, ICappiL Kappa Gfttnma; Alpha 
Phi; Gamma Pin Beta; Delta Delta Delta; 
Pj I3ota Phi, Pin Doltn PUi, Epsilon Tnu, 
Sigma Kappa; Phi Alpha GammEv; and Gamma 
Eta Alpha. 

The baGliclor's degree is given in arts, law, 
science, medicine, and surgery, the master's 
degiec in arts and law; and the doctor's degree 
in medicmo, philosophy, sacicd theology, and 
law This last degree (LL.D ) la given to 
holders of a master’s degree, upon presentation 
of a thesis after 2 ycais of approved advanced 
work 

The establishment of Boston University fol- 
lowed the bequest far this purpose by Isaac 
Hi eh of the bulk of his estate, originally np- 
praisciUt 31,700,000, it liad dcpi eclated in 1872 
to 3700,000, In 1900 the productive endow- 
ment was $1,031,365; the total annunl income 
wns 3155,305 47 Gronndg, buildings, and 
equipmciit were valued at $886^776 The avci- 
age salary of a pi‘ofo.ssoT is 82460. The 
instructing sCalY numbeis (1900) 159; tberc 
are 1450 atudenta, divided as fallows, CollcKc 
of Arts, 314, Specials, 276, College of A gii cul- 
ture, 500; School of Theology, 196, School of 
Law, 310, School of Medicine, 102, Graduate 
School, 104 Of the students, 419 me women 
Sixteen foreign countries and 31 Btates and 
territories in the United States are represented 

G.G. 
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botanic gardens, educational 

WORK OF — Tho l)ot[iiiic garden ns an edu- 
catioiifil insbitiifcioii ig n. comimijibivcly modem 
dc^Tioninenfc* but may be trnced backward 
thiougli CL aeries of giadiial stages to the time 
when man iU'sfc began to cultivfito wild plaiila. 
The iirafc gardens weie cultivated for useful 
ratliGi' than ornamental purposes, nnd tho 
eailiesfc Greek gaidona were little more than 
olive orchaida. Tho Greeks nlao developed 
oriiainciibal flowci gar dens, and this idea waa 
borrowed from thorn by tho Romans. 

Tho icmoto ancestry of the tiuo botanical 
gaidcn la to be found in tho earliest cittemptg 
to cultivato mcdicmal plants Pliny (23-70 
A.D ) mcTibiona fluch a gaulcn owned by An- 
tonins Goa tor, in Rome, and, curly in tlio 
Chiiatlan cm, bhc inonka in Italy begun to 
grow medicinal herbs in tho monastery gardeng 
Tliia piactico was aubsequontly uiidci taken by 
tlio early apo thecal ics, giving riio to tho so- 
called " phyeick gardens,^' for tho growing of 
" simples " Such gardens were naturally uti- 
lized to forward tlic woik of inatructiun in 
vinteria medica^ in connection with the medical 
schools. 

About tho aixtoGntli century occuned a 
rcnaissnncD of tlio scicDtific study oJ plants, 
and tho early herbalists began to cultivate liv- 
ing specimens for botanical study Thus the 
modorn boLanic garden may bo traced fiom 
the YCfiGtuble garden und orchard, through the 
ornamental garden, tho physic gardens, and 
the piivate gaidcns of tho licibalist's, an intci- 
Gsting and very natural parallel to the (level- 
onincnt of tho science of botany itself, for 
plants were first studied as articles of diet, 
then as the source of romedios for disease, and 
only subsequently for tJioir own sake, from the 
standpoint of tho modem botnniat. 

There arc to-clay over 200 so- called botanical 
gardens lu various parts of the world, 30 of 
which arc in Germany, 23 in Italy, 22 in France, 
10 in Russia, 13 m Austiia-Hiingnrj^ and 12 
each in Gicat Britain and Ireland, and in the 
United States. 

Formal iiisti notion was undertaken by bo- 
tanical gardens as early as 1545, in the garden 
at Padua, where lectures on plant life were 
given, and a crude form of laboratory work 
uiidci taken in tho form of ostencio simpliciitinf 
or dcmoiistiationa of medicinal herbs Even 
bcfoie tins clntc the public study of botany waa 
inaugiiiatcd at the garden of Pisa (1543), by 
order of the Grand Duke Cosmo I, and tho 
second dircctoi of this garden was the cele- 
brated botanist CrDsnlpino, the succosi^or of 
Ghinus, who, m lf547, founded the gaidcn nt 
Dologna. 

The educational woi'k of botanic gardens falls 
naturally under six: heads 1 Infoimation by 
menus of well labeled speGlmen.s 2. Popular 
Iccfcuiog, 3 Reseaich work 4 Periodical and 
other piibliontions 5 Com sea of Icctmes 
and iiistrucbion to organized classes 6 Do- 


ccntiy. Tlic.sc various phases of botanical 
ediicntiim developed m connection with gar- 
dens approximately in the order here named. 

L Infoimation by means of well iabclcd 
apccimena A musoum has iccciitly been 
described as a collection of attractive labels 
well illustrated by Bpccimcnij. The earliest 
educational work of hotniiio gardens was con- 
fined almost entirely to whnt might be nccom- 
plishcd by such means In other woidg, tho 
garden was a place Avhcrc nny one sufficiently 
interested could go and educate ” hiniaclf, 
i e, ficciiro without the nid of a teacher a cer- 
tain limited amount of hiformation about 
plants. Fiom tlm nature of the ease, this must 
always lemam a prominent nnd valuable phase 
of botanical instruction by gardens In the 
early gardens the labcla gave only the scien- 
tific name of the iilant, but subscqucnLly there 
wcic added tho common name, the geograpliio 
distribution, and the place of the Hpcnincn in 
the flj^stom of clflfisilication — the family to 
which ifc belongs So long as no attempt was 
made to illiisbralo any phase of botany but 
classification, such Inbcla indicated tho liimla 
of informaiiQii one might obtain; bub, ns a 
rather modem development, appearing flisb 
in this coiinhy in the Hisgopj, JTai’varfJ, jmrl 
New Yolk gardens, plantations were organ- 
ized on other bases, such as geographical dis- 
tribiitioii, iclation to environment (ecology), 
modification of parts (morphology), economic 
use both for food and medicine, plant bleed- 
ing, and tliG history of botany. Thus the 
range of infoiination to be obtained fi om JabeJs 
was gieatly extended. But after all, and at 
best, the icsult was for the moat part only m- 
foiniation about plants, more or less detached 
find nil correlated, not botanical education 
The general public visit a botanical garden for 
recreation rather than inform alien, nnd while 
these well labeled plantings do a leal service, 
and meet wiLh a i^ciuiinc and wiclospiead appre- 
ciation, they leave much to ho desiied Tliev 
would be justified, however, from the staiul- 
point of education, if they did no moie then 
extend the m ter eat of the public in things 
botaiiicnl, or serve to give nn added interest in 
life 

2. Populai Icctiiiofl Ag an educational 
furce ill botanic gardens, popular lectures arc 
only second, in time of dcLclopmont, to tlio 
labeling of spccimcna Tlicy i>crG introduced 
ns early ns 1545 at the Padua garden At first 
tiloy Avcrc no doubt Inigciy confined to the 
medicinal properties of plants, ilhistiatcd by 
living apccimciiH from the gaideii and grocn- 
houseg nnd by diicd specimens fiom the hcr- 
liniium. Later they have been extciuled to all 
]) bases of scientific botany/ from the early spi iiig 
flowerc to botanical exploration and tlieoncs of 
heredity The intiodiictioii of the atcrcopticon 
has here, as elsewhere, done much to increase 
the interest in gucli lectuics At tlio free 
weekly lectures given every Saturday after- 
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noon tJiroughoiiL the yenr tit tlie New York 
Doljiniciil Garden, tJie attendance varies from 
50 to 500, depend ill g upon the wcnlher, the 
topic, and some what upon tho time of ,the year 
and the extent of the locfciiicr'a icputatiou. 
The average attendance, howcvci, la increasing 

3 llcfioarch. Botanical Gaidena, in the true 
sense of tho woid, have ahvays been centera 
of in VC"! Ligation, otlienViac they tend to bccoino 
meiciy plcasuie parks The educationaf work 
of the tally pliydic gnrtlcna wna very largely 
Tcaearch, while practically no attention Wna 
given to populaii sling. Thus, when John 
Gerardo, in the latter part of tho seventeenth 
cciifcuryi nctmg for Lord Burleigh, prepared the 
letter to Cambridge University , recommending 
t/mfc a pliyfflc garden be csUbhslicJ there, the 
purpose staled wag to encourage ** the faciiUie 
of sirapling”' and tho gardens of Bologna, 
Montpellier, Leyden, Paiia^ and Upaala Jthe 
scat of Linn6's labors), flouiiglicd in the middle 
of tho seven tceiith century for tho primaiy 
purpose of aiding ten clung and research. 
Well equipped garden laboratories for reSBnrcli 
nrc becoming more and more common, espe^ 
cially in gardens organically connected with or 
affiliated with colleges and universities 

4 Publications At first thcao were mainly 
confined to catalogues of tho living plants, then 
were introduced guidoa to the grounds, seed 
hats, lists of plants offored in exchange, guides 
to the museum nnd conserYntorics, and finnUy 
monthly and other periodicals, embodying the 
rcaulba of research, and othei matters pertain- 
ing to the advancement of botany or the organ- 
ization of the iiisbtutioD, 

5. Courses of lectures and jnsbniction to 
organized classes. This is one * of the latest 
and most important cducatioiia] dcvclopmonts 
of botanical gardens Regular courses Were 
olToTed to medical students as early as 1820 
in the Ohelaea Physic Garden, and this hna now 
become an important phnso of activity, espe- 
oinlly of nil gardens connected in any way With 
educational institutions, In fact, didactic in- 
struction by botanic gardens has devclojmd 
parallel with the growing tendency to establish 
them in connection with universities or other 
educational institutions In tho earliest and 
later piivaho gardens, practically no attention 
wna given to teaching. In the physic gardens 
of apothecaries' societies and schools of medi- 
cine, tho teaching was con fined to tho nature 
and properties of inccliciiinl plants] but, with 
the organization of university gardens and 
gartlons closely articulating with institutions of 
learning, was introduced formal instruction to 
classes m various phases of pure and applied 
botany. The public school system of Pitts- 
buig furnishes what is doubtless a unique m- 
atnnee of n botanic gardon and laboratory as 

I inrt of the equipment for science teaching m 
11 gh schools. Tne new Botanic Garden, eatab- 
halied by the Brooklyn Iiislitute of Arts and 
SoicDces, while not organically connected with 


any school, and while planning ample pi ovision 
for rcseai'ch^ was inaugurated piimarily as jv 
to aching insLilutioii, The plan mvolvea a 
staff of tcacheia, as well ns of investigatoia, and 
the oiganizing of classes of both elementary 
and advanced giade. 

6. Doceiitry. Doe entry is a comparatively 
new idea in education, and is confmed to inaLitu- 
tiona devoting a coiiaidci able portion of time 
to the popiilaiiziiig of knowledge, do far ns 
the writer knows, tho New Yoik Beta meal 
Garden was the first, and ia to date (1910) the 
only botanical garden omploying docentiy. 
The formei system, here ns in most other gnr- 
dens, waa that of personal guides for viaitora 
who apply, ftnd aids and gardeners were detailed 
for this purpose Under fclie new system tlicic is 
a regularly appointed docent,^* who leaves 
the front door of the museum building every 
week day afternoon at 3 o'clock, with a dcfi- 
nito route for encli day. Paitics may stait 
with the docent, or he may in turn meet with 
two or three intcicstcd visitors, volunteer inter- 
esting information concerning tho ticcs and 
other plants of tho colloctions, find thus assem- 
ble an extempore class The Saturday trip 
IS confined to the museum, iiorbariiiTn, and 
library (containing many rare and historically 
interesting volumes), and is completed in time 
to permit thoao who wish to attend the weekly 
public lecture at 4 o'clock. 

There is outlined below the education al work 
of various gardens, in tho order of their ago 
Tho date indicates tho year m which tho 
garden was cstabliaJicd 

1, Jardin des Plantes, Paris (1610) As ia 
well known, tho Jardin des Plantes ia only 
partially devoted to plants, the botanical work 
being, ^ in fact, quite ovei'shadowed the 
zoological. On Sunday afternoons public lec- 
tures on botanical subjects arc given m the 
amphi theater of a special building These 
lectures, locally called conferences,-” are illus- 
trated by lantern slides, miiaoiim specimens, 
nnd living plants from the conservatories, and 
admission to each course la by ticket. 

2. Tokyo, Japan (1638) This garden, now 
the garden of the Imperial University, was 
established by Tokugana tho Third, at Shiiio- 
gawa, on the southern side of Yedo (morleni 
Tokyo) After the revolution of 186S it ^Yas 
taken over by the Mcji Bovernmeiit, and wag 
ngaiii transferred to the Imperial Univcisiby 
in 1809 At tliia ksb transfer its old name, 
Oj/akuyen (” The Medical Plant Garden ”) 
was changed to Igakkoi/aKuyen (" The Mcdiccd 
School Garden”). In 1871 it came under tho 
supervision of the Educational Department of 
the Empire, and in 1875 its name waa again 
changed to KaishiLawa, Botanic Garden. In 
1S76 it became part of the College of Science of 
the University. Instruction la given to uni- 
versity students in botany, entomology, and 
pharmacy, while the gromida arc open to the 
general public 
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3. Chelsea, England (1673)* Chelgea is 
almosL iinuiue, among Hie early gardens, in the 
extent to which it organiTicd instruction iq 
various bianclica of pure and applied botany 
The gaulcn was catablislicd by the Society of 
Apotliccjiries of London, on lines similar to the 
private gnidens of the herbnhsta, differing from 
them 111 being supported by a public aociety 
It was the first public institution of its kind in 
Loiulon, and la now the ol cleat. As early na 
1033 the Society of Apothccanca inaugurated 
an annual " horbanzing,'* which waa discon- 
tinued after a shoit period; but after tlio open- 
ing of the Chelsea garden these hcrbnnzinga 
were ronewDcl, and soon took tho form of a 
dcmonatratioTi of plants to the members, by 
the " Demongbrator of Plants,*' In 1820 
weekly demonatTationB were begun, confined 
largely to tho spcciincna in the materia mcdica 
department of the garden, followed by n lec- 
ture. Tho successive lectures were planned to 
form a Hummer course of study in botany. The 
titles of the lectures in ono courao wore na 
follows : (1) the dilTcicnt ayatoma of botany, 
both natural and artificial, particularly those 
of Liniiaius and Jussieu, (2) the Btructuro 
and growth of plants; (3) the different parts 
of plants, with their dcacription and uses in 
tho process of vegetation, (4) the natural 
and chemical analyses of vegotablc matter , 
(6) the medicinal use of the most important 
articlca in the materia mcdica, etc Those Icc- 
tnrea were well attended by medical students, 
and when Lind ley wng made Director of tho 
Garden (P)aefeclu^ Horti)^ and Profesaor of 
Botany, the leeburea were held twice a week 
at fl '30 A M. in May, June, and July, inatend 
of weekly at 10 a.m. from May to September. 
Ab the close of this course an evamination was 
given, optional to bhe students, and a gold 
medal, worth ten guineas, awarded to the Candi- 
da to attaining the highest grade Tho award- 
ing of prizes began iii 1830, was discontinued in 
1853, but fiubsequcntly ronewed. It is interest- 
ing to note that among the successful competi- 
tors were Huxloy, Masters, and H, G. Baglian, 

In the " Rules and Regulations as to Admis- 
sion to the Garden, Lecture Room and Labora- 
tory,'' issued Nov. 20, 1002, it was abated 
that: I. The purpoaes for which tho Chelsea 

Physio Garden is maintained arc; (I) To 
render assistance in the teaching of botany ; 
(2) To provide matorial and opportunity for 
Botanical investigations, * (4) Teacliera 
holding tickets of admission will be allowed 
to introduce their studenta to tho Garden for 
purposes of study, but each teacher will be 
held responsible for any damage that maybe 
committed by lua or her students whilst in the 
Garden," Individual students and olnssca with 
tcachera take advantaga m large numbers of 
the opportunities offcicd, and in addition speci- 
mens arc furnished to tcacherfi for class use. 

4 Kew (176G), The famous Kew gardens 
date from the appointment of William Alton, 


n pupil of the Chelsea Garden, to organize a 
physic garden for the Princcha Augusta, of Saxc- 
Gotba. Dowager Princess of Wales Theoriia- 
mental gaiden around the royal roaideiice was 
utilized for this purpoac. The only fonnnl 
educational work nb Kew is the training of 
gsirdcners, but this is thoroughly organized, and 
very impoitaiit, for Kew la the source of gar- 
denera for most of the colouinl gardens, Eivc 
years of practical expoi'iciicD me retiuircd for 
cntrnoce upon tho course, which includes lec- 
tures in physics, chemistry (ns related to bot- 
any and Ecologyj, general botany, ecoiioinic bot- 
any, and geograiihical botany. Each student 
13 required to collect a licrbaniiin of 250 named 
and mounted specimens, and, if his work is 
saiisfaclory, he receives a Kew certificate at 
the end of two years. Kew remained a private 
])ossegsion of tho Grown until 1610, when it wna 
made a public garden, with Sir William Hooker 
as the first director 

5 Edinburgh (1703) Tina garden is a part 
of the Rnivcraitv of Edinburgh lb has muacuiiia, 
classrooms, and laboratories, where most of the 
inabruction in botany in the university is given, 

^ C. Harvard (1805). Established and con- 
tinued primarily to further botanical teaching 
and research m Harvard Univcraity 

7 Buitcn?org, Java (1817) The 'a Lands 
Plantentiura, at Buitcnzorg, is tho finest botan- 
ical garden m the world It hna well equipped 
Inboratoncs for rcacarcli, a botanical library of 
over 40,000 volumes, and one large building 
devoted exclusively to laboratories tor visiting 
botaiiiata from other countries. Certain Euro- 
pean govcrnmciita scud annually a student to 
Buitcnzorg, and other countries arc repre- 
Bcnted at irregular intervals. The work la 
almost entirely research 

8 Missouri, St Louis, Mo (1650), These 
ardens arc known locally as " Shawls G ar- 
ena," m lioiior of the founder, Henry Shaw. 

Among tho objects named in the cimctincnt 
that established tho gaiden is bhe diaacini nation 
among men of a knowledge of plants, " by hav- 
ing a collection thereof easily accessible; by 
the establishment of a museum and library in 
GonncGtion thcicwitli, and also by the estab- 
lishment of public lectures and instruction upon 
botany and Us allied Bcicnccs." In 1885 the 
enme benefactor endowed the Henry Shaw School 
of Botany, at Washington University, St. Louia. 
and providGd for the cotipcration of bhia achool 
with the botanical garden. Tho professor in 
the Shnw School of Botany is the dircoboror the 
garden In addition to serving the needs of 
the students and ataff of the Shaw School of 
Botany, tho garden grounds are open to the 
public, and tho founder's will provides that 
there must be preach cd an annual sermon on 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God na 
shown in tha growth of fiowers, fruits, and other 
products of the plant world. The collectioiiH 
are freely used by tha teachers with their 
Glasses in nature study. 
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0. Montreal (1886)i It wna the intention 
of the fomiclcra of fcliia garden to make ample 
proviaiou lor formal inflfcruction in botany, 
pure and applied, bub the institution israa under 
municipal control, and finally killed by po- 
litical dirrcrencea in the city council." 

10 The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, N Y. City (laOd) The forerunner of 
this garden was the " IjUgin Botanic Garden," 
of Dr. David Itosack, in New York City (bho 
picsent borough of Manhattan) The garden 
wna successively transferred to New York 
State and then to Columbia Univciaiby, but 
was finnlly abandoned for lack of money The 
present garden liaa a cooperative agreement 
with Columbia Univeraity. Tho herbanum 
and botanical library of the univeraity arc 
deposited with the garden, and the uuiyersity 
students and stafl in botany enjoy, ^vithout nny 
additional fees, all the piiviloges of the garden 
The undei’grnauato courses are all given at tho 
uiiivcraiby, bub much of tho rcacnich ia earned 
on at the garden. Weekly Iccturca on "popu- 
lar " and seini'populfir botanical subj'eets aio 
given on Saturday nftcrnooiia throughout tho 
year. The system of docentry, inaugurated 
m IDIO, has been ref erred to above. 

Probably the moat elaborate attempt ever 
made on the part of an institution of this char- 
aeter to cooper afco with and aid the nature- 
study work of public schools, aie the couraca of 
spring and fall lectures given to tho teachers 
and pupils of grades 4 B and 5 B of the city 
aehoola. In the Annual Report of the Dircctoi- 
iil-CluDf for 1004, it wna recommended that 
" Iccturca designed with special reference to the 
need of teaehers and their pupils might be 
given with advantage," and, on March 29. 
1905, the Board of Education of the city passecl 
resolutions empowering the principals to ar- 
range for the lectures At tho close of the first 
course the Disbiict Superin ten dent reported 
that the results were moat gratifying, the ehil- 
dren, in some instniicca, being stimulated to 
make coUcctiona of fungi, ferns, find mosses, 
and to cultivate window boxes fuithcr illus- 
trating the subjects of the Iccturca 

TIicic Avei'c two couraca arranged, one of two 
lectures and demons trnLiona to grade 4 B, and 
one of three lectures nnd demonstrations to 
grade 5 B. After a Iccbuie, illustrated wilh the 
btcreopticon, and given by a regular member of 
the garden ataff, the pupils arc taken out on the 
groundi. in ^loupa of 30 to 40, whcie deinonatra- 
tions are given on Uio subject of the lecture 
This woik IS followed up during the iioxt week 
m the claasiooin 

During the firat year the Iccturca were given 
to the pupils of Bronx borough only, but in 
1906 the privilege was extended to the public 
schools of Manhattan, and the afternoons of 
four day,s of each week were given over to the 
IcctuiQs. The pupila, accompanied by their 
teaclicra, come on trolleys, elevated roads, and 
subway, each paying hia o^vn fare, nnd, iiotwitii' 


fltnnding tins fnet^ and the further fact that 
attendance ia optional with the pupils, tho 
attciidanco increaaed from about 5000 pupils 
in 1905 to nearly 13.000 (0378 fiom the Bronx, 
and 3391 from Maniinttan) pupils and tcacheis 
in 1900. During 1906 the woilc was iiispcctcil 
by many tcacheis, including several from 
Europe, and the comse waa repeated on Satur- 
day inoruiiiga for Lcachcis unable to be present 
on the nftornooiis icgularly scheduled The 
attendance of pupils from Mniihattaii was not 
continued, owing paitly to the long udo on the 
elevated railroad. It should be stated that 
there is no iccoid of any rniahap to tho pupila 
in going to and fiom the garden In 1009 
7273 pupila nnd 235 tcnchcis fiom grade 4 B, 
and 0622 pupila and 341 teachers from grade 
6 B, 01 a total of 10,895 pupils and 576 teacher b, 
attended these Iccturca, 

11 The Brooklyn Botnnic Gaidcn (1010), 
This garden was established by the Brooklyn 
Institution of Arts and Scicnccsj in cooperation 
with the municipal govenunent of greater New 
Yoik It IS the primary purpose of the garden 
to combine instruction in botany to cl n, sacs with 
reacarch work, and to assist in every piacticablc 
way the botQuiciil woik of local schools, both 
pubhe nnd private. Tho plans piovidc lor tho 
organization of a staff conai sting, not only of 
investigators to have charge of reaearch, but 
also of mcmbci’fl wlioac {irimaiy duty will be 
tho conducting of classes iti various branches of 
the acicncc, including courses for beginners 
Ample provision is made for cariying out tins 
purpose ill the plans foi the laboratories, grccn- 
houaca, and plantations 

In addition to the institutions referred to 
above, there should be montioned the gardens 
at Oxford and at Cambridge (England), at 
Munich, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Geneva, 
SL Petersburg, and Monti cnl (McGill Ifiiivai- 
sity), nearly all of which are affiliated with 
iimvQisities and arc centers of botanical insti uc- 
tioii and reacarch, while well oignnizcd gavdeng 
arc found at the MioluEaa Agricultural Gollcgo 
(Lanaing, Mich.), the Umveisity of Califorina 
(Berkeley), the lJnivcr3it;y of Pennsylvania 
(PhiladDlphia), John Ilopkina University, nnd 
biTiibh College. The education d 1 work of the 
Royal Botanic Society's Gardens, at Regent's 
Paik, London, la nlao exteniive, covering popu- 
lar lectuics, the supplying of materials to elnasca 
ill achoola, and the oiganization of a p metical 
school foi the training of gardeners Educa- 
tional Gxlnbitg arc also held hero from time to 
time to illustrate tho nature study of tho local 
public schools C, S. G 

Referencea: — 

BeaZi. IV. J Hotanifl Gardens BoJanie OaztilQy ’\^a/ 
23, i), SI. (1B07) 

DLAifi.^Li3TJ, A. F ^ Tiin BotniiiD Giirdon aa q Field 
Museum of AgriDiiHura Science, N S Vol 31, p 
065 (1910) 

BniTTON, N D Botanical Gnnlctis, Science, N S 
Yol 4, a, 264. (IBQO ) Bulletin Ncm YorK BoUinic 
Qarden, VqI, 1, p. 02 (1807) Free. Av\ericnn 
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for iha AdvanCGmcnt of jSctciice, Vol 
45, p, 171. (1B97) 

Biutton, N D. Hop orb nil [1 Trip lo Europi*, Joiinial 
New York Lotamcal OarJen, Vol. 0. p, 123 (1005 ) 
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Vol. 1, V 1 (1005.) 
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(1900 ) 

Ilcmtiuiia of Botanical Gardena to the Fublio Science, 

N b., Vol 31, p 041 (1010) 

CoA^KiaL, John P Tlio BuITalo Botanic Garden. 
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(1001 ) 

FALKFNDFiia, Paul Der Garten uiid sclno Enlwick- 
Um;; (llo'itock, ISOO) i^i^inilfiaonraJV ilnairaC 
Report, Appenriiv, issued 1901 
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(IDOO) 

□anonu, W. F Tlio Flnco of Botanical Gardens In Col- 
Icgialo Instruction Science, Ni 13 , Vol 31, p. 044 
(1910) 

II\naiii]rnaEn, John W John Evnna and liia Garden 
Garden and Forest, Vnl lO, p 1B3 (1R97) Jiul- 

Icfiii Torrey Ijofamc Cfiiii, Vol 24, p 274 (1H97 ) 

Amcnean lloLnnical Gardens II. Tlio Dolnmcjil 
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Johnson, Duncan S A Uiuversily Botanical Gnrdcn 
A'cieiicc, N S.. Vol. 31, p OlH (1010) 

ICiNci, Geo no E A Guide to the Royal Jiotarac Gardcrt, 
Calcutta Gimp ter II. History of llio Gnrdcn. 
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VdIi U, P> 035 (lOQOi) Popular ^ctcJiCB Monthly, 
p 171. (IDOD.) 

Nash, OFonaR V Couperalion in Naliiro Study with 
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den, Vol 0, \\ 103 (1005 ) 

New York Botanical Garden, Act of Iiicornoralioii of 
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Garden, Vol 0, p 110 (1006) 
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Gardena Abroad Plant IKorJd, Vol 10, p 27. 
(1907 ) 

Penit ^Li.O’iv, D. P ilfonireaf noiatiic Garden, Firet 
Annual Report, (1885 ) ^Moiitroal, 1B8Q ) 
pEiinnDFS, rjNnnD Elie Felix London Botamo 
Gardena, American Journal Phannacy, Vol 77, 
pp. 4il, 623. 6(12. (1005 ) Vol. 7fl, pp 1,06,113, 
172,224,270,317.363 (1000) 

Fublic TjCSflOiis on Tiees jVisu; ForA Evemufj Post, 
July 10, 1010 JaifriKil iVeia Yoik Botanic Garden, 
Vol 11 AukubL, 1010. 

Hvmalkv, FjiANCia, Tlio Dotamcnl Gardena nt Bill' 
Lenzorg, Java Poptdar Suence Monthly , Vol. 07, 
p 679 (1905) 

IlvmiEiUi, r A Tho brandlnnvian II obaiiical Gardena 

Journal lYciw York Botanic Garden, Vol 2, p 120 
(1901.) 

SiEVEMNU, A Foudes, Gardena, Ancttnl and iUodern 
(Loudon, 1B90 ) 

TiasANDiEn, Aliieht The Bolaniral Garden of Bin- 
ten? otr, Jiwii Translated from La jYn/iirc. Pop- 
ular .Science Monthly. Vol 48, n 335^ (1690) 

Tuple ASE, W. Tho Missouri Jlotaiiical Garden. 
Popular iScicnco A/anr6J|/, Vol. 02, p 103 (1003) 

The AdmiTiistrulion of BotanicJil Gardens ^SfcicMcc, 
N. S , Vol, 31. p GSl- (1010 ) 

Saino jVmciicau Do Inn leal Giirdena I. The Mia- 
soiin Dotanical Garden Planl World, Vol. 5, p. 1. 
< 1002 ) 


Undbtiwood, L. M T)iq Boynl DoLanlc Gardens nL 

Kqw Scunec, N 9 . Vol 10, p 05 (1800 ) 

VviL, A M All Old riiyslo Garden in New Amatcr- 

dnm Joitrnul New Fori Jiolanic Garden, Vol 2, 

p, 183 (IDOl) 

Watson, W Camhndgo Dotania Gardena Garden 

and Forest, Vol 9, p 413 (1B9D ) 

Etiinliurgli Dotaiiic Gnnlen Garden and Forest, Vol. 

0, p 483. (1890.) 

BOTANY — - Tho science of botnny hns had a. 
peculiar history as a subject of university studyj 
chiefly bccauBc its purpose hns been miaundcr- 
atood. even by the iiiiivciaity publie to the 
present day, and also becniiao iLa numcroiia 
aspects have prevented niiy thing approaching 
uniroimifcy in presentation There are still 
thouaaii(l.s of lutclligcnt people, intelligent 
enough to be patrons of univcrfiitiea, who think 
of botany na the science that gives names to 
lloim’i, and this (leadening conception has 
proved a mo8b elTcGtivo obstacle to the rccog- 
nition of botany as a unlvcii'alty subject, Aa 
a result, botany was the last of the major 
acicnccs to attain a pom Lion of first rank m tho 
imivoi silica Even when established, the sub- 
ject la so inaiiy-fnccd that it presents a dilTcicnt 
napcct in each iimvcr.sity Especially is Ihis 
tiueif either a tciichcr with initiative or a strong 
tradition doiniiiatcg the situation, Tor such 
reasons it is impossible to pivo an account of 
the development of the subject ns a university 
Bbudy, Ol even its present status, wliicli will 
inelucle any considerable numbci of uiiiverBltica. 
The following atatementaj thcicforc, npjab bo 
undci stood to apply to those mstitu lions m 
wlucli botany has had a bis lory and has made 
jirogress 

History of Botany as a University Study, — In 
the sixteenth century, the study of plants was jl 
recognized part of medical training in Europe 
This abucly had only in view a knowledge of the 
pi 0(1 lie ta of plants useful in medicine This 
was the flrdb phase of botany, niid it was long 
recognized ns natural that botanists should 
como by way of a degree in medicine Tbia 
same conception domimitcs iii the provision for 
botaiiicftl instruction in Llic Oermnn uinvcr- 
flitics to-day, wlicrc the only lequiicd work in 
botany is ii course for studenla of modi cine 
and pharmacy, a course which includes moat 
of the students of iiolany in tiic univorsiLiea, 
and iuvolvca moab of the incojiio of the inatruc- 
tor Foi the same loasoii, the univeraiby texL- 
booka are comp(}lled to devote n Ini go pioportioii 
of their pages to a classification of ''niedicinal 
plants " 

The second phase of botany followed of 
necessity. It was necessary to classify medic- 
inal plants, and i\m cln^sification began to 
ns.siimc scientific faun toward the close of the 
flixtccnth coiitury. Tlie classifuiulion or tax- 
onomy of the higher plants gradually became a 
university study, and dominated botanical in- 
struction until tho Intter half of the nineteenth 
century. This long preeminence of taxonomy 
is responsible for tho persistent popular mis- 
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conception of the purpose ol botanical instruo- after another botany hns emerged from its zpt- 

iioii. In fact, them are even yet iinivcisilica logical aubmeigenco; and, although delayed, ifc 

that repreaent only this second plmsc of botany, has now become established in most uniYcisities 

Ib must bo understood that the ap]iearancc of a, aa one of the major sub] cots 

new phase of botanical inatructioii did nob in- Present Academic Status of Botany. — In 
volvc the abandoument of the older phases, the German universities botany is nn establis heel 

for they have been carried forward contiiiu- subject of the fiiat rank, with its stall of in- 

ously. Bti'uetors, and usimlly ibs Bcparnte buiUliiigs. 

Since wliat may be called tlio taxonomic era To thcao laboratories for many years the 
of botanical instruction in American umvorai- American student went for the special training 
ties wna a notable ono^ it may be used as au he could receive in no other country As a 
illustration. The dominating influence in this conacqviencc, the type of botanicnl infitniclion 
instmction was that of Asa Gray, whose text- in American umvcrfcitics lins the spiiit, if not all 
hooka and manuals were models of cloftTnosa the methods, of tbnt given ni Geiinnii unWor- 
nncl convenience The texts were intended to sitica. There arc very few general courses in tho 
make students famdiar with those facts and German universitica except those given to the 
their terminology which would enable them to Urge groups of medical and phaTmnoy students, 
use the manual in the identification of plants the other university atudents electing botany 
Usually the atiidentp was required to collect and being set at research almoat at once It should 
itlontify a ccTtain number of the plants of the be vemembBTcd, however , that such Btudenia 
iicighborhoQcl, and occasionally to preserve have had ligoious elementary training in botany 
these plaids la what was called a "horbnrmin.” in the gymnnsiiim, which la pcrhnpa inorc than 
Tina kind of inabnictiou appealed to very few equivalent to tho average nmount of undergrnd- 
collcRCs and universdies of 50 or even 30 uato instruction in botany in American col' 
ycivra ago as deserving the recognition of a dis- leges 

tinct piofessor^ilup la case it was retogaized la the Biilish universities the Cull recognition 
at nil, ib was given as a short coiirac by some of botany has developed very slowly, apparently 
instructor whose chief subject was something often being tolerated rnblicr than encourapec- 
else Naturally the gubjeeb was mere eoftBpic' The enormous body of UritiBh conscrvatiBna, 
uoiia among tho Eastern collcgea and nniversi- especially in education,^ 1ms given botany a 
ties than among tho Western, and peril apa for chance in the univcraitics, but hardly whab 
this rcaaon the more aiodera pha^^ea of botany could be called an opparLunity. There aro 
have not been recognized so rapidly by the two or three notable cAceptiona to this atatc- 
forrnci inahfcutions as by the latter. ^ mcub, and they arc the promise of a more gen- 

Thc modem phase of liotany was introduced oral recognition. There arc botanical laatruc- 
by the work of Ilofmeigtcr, winch 10 years torq m the uinversitics, but the equipment and 
later (1859) was supplemented by the sLimulafc' the structure of the curricula do not encourngo 
mg effect of Darwin's OriQin of Species, In and sometmics do aob pci mit students to enter 
fact, modern biology in the universities may couisea in botnny. In spite of this, and per- 
bc aaitl to data from the appearance of Darwin's liapa becauae of this, the British botaniats, un- 
hook Laboratories supplied with compound hindered by large groups of Btudenta, have 
microscopes and their accessoncs became an been doing notable work m the advancement 
essential part of the equipment of univcraitics, of tho science 

and biological work from the new point of view In the rrenoh universities bo taiiy has ci 
hccfimo established This movement was felt definite place, bubib is taken chiefly by fltudonta 
first ill tho Goi man univcraitics, and was devcl- of medicine and pharmacy. Tho classification 
oping there for at least 30 yearn before it and medicinal uses of plants arc taught with 
became noticeable in American universities great completeness and skill, bub the modern 
Tho method of introduction of modern botany phases of botany have made slow progicsa. 
into American institutions was unfuitnnaLe, m The pcciiliiir relation of the Trench universities 
the sense that ib long delaj'cd a proper lecog- to the Univcr.gity of Paria has repressed indi- 
nition of the subject It came in as a part of vidual initiative in developing botanical inabruc' 
general courses m biology (</ y.), the texts and tion, which is more a matter of prescribed form 
laboratory guides lor which were always written than of personal ofiinlon 

by zoologists. As a consequence, zoology (g o ) In American iiiiivcraitica the newer phases 
received so much the greater oniphnsia that to of botany are well represented in instruction, 
this day ib is thought ol ns synonymous with and in most institutions avcU developed dc- 
biology, and botany lugged behind in develop- parbmeiiLs of botany arc organized There aie 
inent and in recognition The real scgrcgntiau great variations in tho amount of imdcrgradiiate 
of botany -from fiuimal biology in university work offered, in tbc pbaaca of tho subject 
courses began with the appearance of Bessoy'a emphasized, and intlio rcquiremonba for giadu- 
(iSSO)j which was in clTect the iiifcroduc- ate work, bub there is always evident the at- 
lion of Sack's Lb fcrb tick into American labora- tempt to keep pace in instruction with the 
lories Since that time boLimical labortttoriea growth of the science In the organization of 
and texts have multiplied, in one inatifcutioii botanical work in American uulvcrsitica there 
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arc two (lisLinct theonca, aa ovidcnced by tliQ 
results Olio theory ia to select some partieu- 
lai lioltl of botanical activity for inveatigation, 
to appoint to the staff ins true bora trained in this 
field, and to make all instruction in other phnsca 
of tho suhjGcb oleinentary and incidental. In. 
such a iiiuvcrsifcy the botanical student accurea 
ycry superior ina bine Lion in one phase of botany, 
mstruction of nn inferior grade in the other 
phasca of his subject, and a distorted perapcc- 
tivc of botany in general, The other theory ia 
to appoint to the staff representatives of ah of 
the major fields of activity, to put all of these 
phases of the subject upon an equal footing in 
inatruction and in opportunity for reaearch, 
In such n university, the botanical student se- 
curea aiipcrior inabiuobion in several pliaaea of 
botany, nnd a fairly true perspective of botany 
in general From the standpoint of research, 
the former organization has some advantages, 
hut even m such conditions icscarch lacks tho 
cheeks that other phases of the subject always 
supply. Fiom the atniidpoint of the student, 
to be instructed and guided into research, tlig 
latter organization has distinct advantiigea, 

The most striking contrast betiyeen Euro- 
pean and American univeraitica in equipment 
for botanical instruction 19 tho botanical garden. 
Every European university has such a garden 
ns nil essential part of its equipment, It ia 
true tliat the botanic garden was developed 
before the laboratory, and in a sense it is nn 
inheri banco from tho older phases of botany. 
But iiofiQ the less it IS regarded also a 
qua non in botanical instruction and investiga- 
tion of the moat modera kind In American 
universities the laboratory developed first, 
and lb seems impoasible as yet for boards of 
coiitiol and pations to appreciate that a botan- 
ical garden is any more than an icsblictio ap- 
pendage A university department of botany 
witliout laboratories ia now inconceivable, but 
with the moie recent developments of the aiib- 
jeet a botanic garden is equally neccaanry, and 
its absence ought to bo equally inconceivable 
It is the lack of aiich cquipinonb that Im^ 
become a scnaiis menace to the standing of 
Amcncan imivcrsitica m botanical instruction 
and investigation 

The Differentiation of Botany, — Rcfcronco 
has been made to tho many aspects of botany, 
and since tlicac aspects diltcrcntiate university 
ins true bora and sometimes urn vcthi tics, it ia 
important to indicate them This modern 
development of tho subject began about 1860, 
following a period of revolutionary ideas that 
culminated in Darwin's Origin of iSpecies. 
Before that time, tlie taxonomy of plnnt.9 formed 
tho dominant part of botanical instruction 
and research, and to-xonomy was in the grip 
of the dogma of tho constancy of species. 
The cstablishTnent of organic evolution ns 
a working hypothesia not only transformed 
tayoiiomy, but also gave rise to new phases of 
botany. 


The new taxonomy faces the problem of 
variable species, wliosc fluctuations often bafTle 
the attempts to define their boundaries. It is 
ntteinpting to arrange these inconslnnfc spccicg 
into natural groupings, which now mean group- 
ings on the basis of common descent, M'hilc 
in a certain sense, therefore, the old subject ol 
taxonomy persists in the modern period, and 
must continue to persist, in a very real sense it 
is n new subject, with immensely more diffi- 
cult problems and a dilTcrcnt purpose. 

Even more significant, however, la the nao 
and development of modern morphoJogg 
which has dominated botanical instruction and 
reaearch for much of the modern period It la 
distinctly nn ovoUitionnry subject, its control- 
ling purpose being to investigate those largo 
rein tionshipa, which will permit tho conslruclion 
of an account of the evolution of tho plant king- 
dom, 111 bijof, its topic is tho evolution of 
plants Morphology obtained its tesbiniony 
first from a comparative study of the structures 
of living plants, and moat BcrviconblG among 
theao structurea wore found to be those con- 
nected with reproduction. Therefore, through 
much of its Ilia Lory, morphology has been the 
comparative study of reproductive structures. 

There have been at least tluce notable expsn- 
fliona of morphology, which hnvc made very 
extonaive nnd very impoibant additions to Ua 
material, and which liavo resulted 111 the dilTop- 
entiation of iia many snbjecta and groups of 
investigators Fust m order wns tho develop- 
ment of ciftology, which la morphology at tiio 
limit of technique Tho older morphology 
uacd tlic cell the unit of structure, but it 
diacovercd that tlic structure and behavior of 
the cell itself waa more fimdamcntal Tina led 
to tho development of microscopes and of 
imblioda which would reveal tho intimato 
structure of living cells, nnd since tho use of such 
technic demands special tiaming, there ]mvo 
been developed morpliolo gists who me called 
cytologiota. Later there developed, in connec- 
tion with tho vaaciilar groups, such a com- 
parative atudyof ihn vascular system that these 
tissues became as prominent in fiirnisliing 
evolutionary data as had been the reproductive 
structures As a consequence, the re have 
developed morpliolo giata who arc known as 
vascular nnatomiatg Tho development of 
vascular anatomy made it poaaible to inter- 
pret the striichurca and relnlionahips of fossil 
plants m a way that liad been imposaiblo before, 
and thus nctiial history was made to contribute 
its testimony to tho evolution of the plant 
kingdom, and such morphologists arc known as 
paleobotanist^ There aio thuafour principal 
divisions of morphology to-day, divisions tliat 
distinguish iiistructora and often institutions, 
namely, morphology defiUng with reproductive 
fltiiicbui'cs (often spoken of simply as mor- 
phology), cytology, vascular anatomy, nnd 
paleobotany. 

Early in the modern period of botany tho 
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Biibjccjfc of plant physiology began to nsaumo mine tho form and structura of plants or of 
promiiieneQ in mabruction and in nivcatigntion, fclicir various oignna. Tho idea that form and 
its purpose being the study of the activities atructuie arc predetermined entuely by ivliat 
oC plants, This phase of botany has devd- la called Jieredity has ceased to be useful u 
oped -with such rapidity and is assuming such is known that much is determined by conditiona 
importance that it may he regal ded as the of growth and that much that is called heredity 
dominant phase at present. It has developed is the passing on of siinilar conditions rather 
m several directions, which differentiate in- 111 an of ainnilar structurca, 
atriicfcors and institutions, but its closest con- Aiiothci combination of morphology and 
ncctiona are with chemistry and physics, In physiology has developed the exceedingly im- 
fnefc, plant physiologists have just now more in portnnt subject of plant breeding. This has 
common with organic ohcinists than with plant proved to he not only of rundnmontal acicntific 
moipholo gists. Although physiology includes value in connection wuth the problems of cvoln- 
all activities of plants, a natural cleavage of the tion and heredity, hut also of immense practical 
subject has developed All tlioac aitivitlcs importnneo m agnculUirc, hoi ticuUiiTC, etc 

which may be comprised under the head of life Naturally the univcisitics are inteLcatcd chiefly 
processes of plants constitute the subject of in. the scientific aspects of plant breeding, as 
physiology proper, while the i espouses of plants shown by the mill tipi i cation of iiisbi uctois and 
to their cnviroiiracnt have been made the basis courses, hut they lack sadly the necDsaary 
of ecology equip uiciifc of botanic gardcua. On the otliev 

It IS impossible to separate ecology fiom hand, the ngricultuial colleges aio just as 
physiology proper, except by arbitrary con- nnturally pi cssing the practical aspects of plant 
volition, for the two subjects oveilap at many breeding, and tlicii equipment always includGa 
points. Suck ecological topics as the plant nmplo space for such experimental work It 
ngsociatloiia f known as societies or formations), should be lemcmbercd, howcvcii that in this 
or thcii succession, or geographic diatribution, subject, as in all oUicrs, intelligent advance in 
are the most distinct, dealing with plants in practice is only mndo possible by advance in 
the masa, and dcmanclijig field work ratliei scientific knowledge, 

tlinn laboiatory work in the ordinary sense, A third combiiiiition of morphology and 
but the responses of individiinl plants to such physiology is plant pathology. In ita original 
environmental factors as light, hent, and mois- development the study of plant disonsca waa 
tiirc arc a paitof the oidniary life processes, innmly a morphological study, attompling first 
Ecology shnics with physiology proper tho to discover the painsitic plant causing the 
present dominant interest in plant nctivitica discnac and then to trace its life history . Tina 
as contrasted with plant stuictiircs, and in flomo knowledge was followed by suggestions fls Lo 
of Its a'lpeDts has overlapped the science of treatment, most oC which wci’c empiric aV. Ifc 
gcograpliy. One of the conspicuous practical is iGcognized now that tJicso diseases involve 
expansions of ecology has been foreitiy ((j.y.)^ i'hc presence of n paiasiLc, bub also a 

Forestry had long existed ns a senLimcnt and dciaiigement of the functions of the jilant body, 

as an cmpnical piacticc, but it has become a In other words, they aro physiological conch- 
science by being put upon an. ecological basis, tiona induced by the picsencc ot a parasite. 
Another notable development of the physio- This new aspect of plant pathology has appealed 
logical (inohidiiig ecological) aspect of plants strongly to umveisity iiiteiestj foi it reprcscnla 
is the iininenscly practical siibjccfc of agronomy, a thoroughly scientific attack upon problems 
The name, perhaps, Js not a hap])y one, but it of immense practical importance 

stands foi the scientific basis of iigricuUurc, Holated to plant pathology, and in certain 

involving chiefly a study of the iclation of aspects a part of it, is the wiuo-rang mg subject 
Boils and soil trcatinent to varioiia plants of bacteriology Tlic bacteria me plants of 

TliL’i subject is being investigated on a largo such pecnliai powers, aic so closely connected 
scale by the government, but it ia also a prorai- with human interests, nnd deiiuiiul such a 
lie lit field of investigation in tlic university special technic for their investigation, that 
liiboratoriea of plant physiology bacteriologists icproscnb an unusually distiifiet 

The overlapping of the various fields of group of botanists In fact, tlie subject of 
botanical activity is due to the increasing tend- bacteriology is so broad that it has been aiib- 
oiicy to attack the most fundamental prob- divided into sever nl special topics, for example, 
Icins This IS illustrated not only by the over- bacteria inducing human disonscs, bac Leila 
lapping of the morphological topics and ot tho mdimiig animal diBcaso‘5, bacteria inducing 
phy biological topics, but also by the necessary plant diaenseq, bacteria inducing fennontation, 
combi nation of morphology and physiology in bacteria fixing nitiogcn, bacteria in gcneial, 
attacking certain problems This has resulted without reference to their economic i elation s, 
111 a further differentiation of investigators and etc. Thia has resulted necessarily in more or 
institutions. ^ loaq overlapping with other subjects, ns, for 

One of these differentiated combiiintion sub- example, in the case of pathological bne- 
jeets is experimental morphology, which ig an teriology in ita relation to luiinaii diseases, 
experimental study of the factoia that detci- which la thought of chiefly as a medical subject, 
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In the game way, the study of nitrogen-rixmE 
bacteria is naturally associated with soil in^ 
vcstigationSi 

The foregoing outline, inaufiicicTib because 
lb ncglccta many important aubdiviaiona of 
botany wliioli differentiate instriictora and in- 
elitutioiia, will aorve to inchcate the great 
range of the subject aa loprcsentcd in univcisi- 
tics It is evident that there does not exist 
any umform pieacnbation of botany m univcr- 
sibica, except in some of tho fund amen tala of 
morphology and physiology. Each univer- 
sity IS II type by ifcaclf, and iinpvcs&es Us own 
interests and ita own perspective upon its 
botanical atudenta. J C 

Botany in the Schools. — United States — In 
the elementary .schools plant life la used vciy 
gciicially in some part of the instruction. 
Where organized couises in nature at iid^" exist, 
plants sometimes constitute the do mm nut part 
of the materials for Woik, and in plana for 
nature study plants arc never omitted entirely 
Even in schooh where there is no organized 
course in iinturo study, plants receive atten- 
tion that is more or less casual iu it.s nature , 
In some elementary schools the work con sis Is 
solely ill aiiawoiing didactically the pupils' 
intermit tent qucsbiona about the specimona 
that they chance to cncountci Usually, how- 
ever, such topics as seed distribution, gcnnina-' 
fcion, types of leaf forma, and the local ticcs 
receive some attention In schools in which 
an attempt la made to arrange nn oiganization 
of imtiiic-study material that is cohuicnt and 
auqiiaatial throughout the gi ades. plant topics 
appear in all oi neiuly all the gindea, the topics 
of one giade boing inoic oi less related to 
those which follow. Dy menus of schoolroom 
exiicninciits, field observations, and garden 
studies some school develop acr|uaintaiice with 
common vege tables and flowcimg plan La, their 
ways and coiuhbions of growth, then methods 
of cfilablishiiig succeeding gcnciationa, plants 
as means of decoration and ua food for man ancl 
otlici animals. The school garden as an out- 
door hibouilory for the study of iilanta by 
clcmciitiiry school pupds is now found in con- 
nection with every school in Au.stiia, in uio.'it 
schools ill Franco, (.icrniany, andothei European 
conn tiles, and is becoming common in the 
United States and Canada. In some elementary 
hclioola m tlm central and southern United 
iStiitcs (Michigan, Ohio, IllinoLS, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, ^fmiicsota, Toxag, Georgia, aniC otiier.g) 
considerable study is made of planta under tho 
title of eloineiitary agriculture, in which the 
plants of the farm and home arc studied 
Few of Lite secondary .schools in eluded 
botany until within the past 50 years, and 
inoit of them not iinti! within the pn.st 30 years 
The /subject is usually elective, but througliont 
tho central, aouthern, and ivcstcrn United 
Slates la now almost universally taught In 
the cai^torii UiiitctI States it is taught in the 
bcttei high schools. The biibjcet constitutes 


n year’s course in some achoola, while in others 
the course is a half year in length, the remainder 
of the year usimny being given to zoology or 
human jihysiology, The number of lulUyenr 
courses la constantly mcrcnaiiig, tho majority 
of teachers belie viiig that it is better to have 
n full year of one flcieiico rather than half 
years of two 

In some parts of this country, notably in 
New Yoik State, n combination course is 
prcaonted under the title of geiieial biology 
in u.). *rhc advocates of this course arc readily 
clttssiried into two gioups' first, those who or- 
ganize a yonFa coui^c consisting of two smaller 
courscsj one in botany and one m zoology, or 
Ihicc courses, botany, zoology, nnd liunian 
physiology^ and secondly, thoise who organize a 
course of liiological topics such ns luitniion and 
reproduction, using illustiativc material from 
plants or fi om aiiiinali., oi from both The latter 
point of viewia exticmoly difficult to apply m 
Bcconclfiry education, since at the outset the 
pupil has no kuowlcdgo of the pbinia and 
niiimafa selected for illustration, and more oi iesM 
confusion must result Pew accoiulary schools 
follow this nian. The first plan ia adopted by a 
largci numbei of schools, bub the courses arc too 
fragmentary to give the best educative icsuUa 
Almost without exception the advocate, s of 
CGUiHGS 111 gcneinl biology aic spccialiaLs in 
zoology, rathe 1 than in botany 

The year of the high school iu which botany 

taught vanes greatly, but mo.st scliools give 
the subject in the first oi second year, some in 
the third, ond a few ui the louith. ff'lns varia- 
tion in the length of the course and m the year 
ill which it is given is evidence of the sinking 
absence of generally accepted htiiiulnida con- 
cerning botany aa a high acliool BPinicc, nml of 
ail oigiinucd plan of science msli'iictioii based 
oil a deter mined rclaliimsbip of the hciericcs to 
one another. These considerations and othcia 
to be mentioned later suggcBt the non to need 
of the moat careful scientific iiiveatiKUtion of 
the beat oigniiization for efficiency of ms ti ac- 
tion, not only iii botciiiy, but in all tho sciences 
that appeal ni Lho .secondary racliool cniiiculum 

III most of the slate noiinal ucliuols botany la 
univenbaffy le cognized as one of (he hubjeet^ 
requisite for Lho education of tliohc who are 
pieparmg to teach in cleiucnlary bchoolB or 
111 high schools. The length of the com so 
varies from one tciiii of Ihiee nioiitbs to two full 
school years Not only is botany thus recog- 
nized as an im|joitant factor in a teacher 's 
picpnratioii while iii the normnl school, but in 
some of the states the noimnl scIiooIb requhe 
that prospective students sbnll present botany 
ns one of the entrance subjects All Coiilrnl 
and Western, and most iSouthern and Eastern 
colleges and universities will accept botany ns 
an entrance subject, but they do spcciff- 
cally icqiiire it 

Oermawf. — fri tliceleiiiciitary schools botany 
is grouped under and included in .Yf!lnrS,niide, 
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I{aturheschr€ibnng — O' conglomerate of all 
brandies of the sciencea, Sudi botany ns la 
taught does not go beyond dcaonption nnd 
nn-Ttiea oC local plants and their moiphology. 
In fchc secondary Bchoola the subject is similarly 
grouped With the other ficioncGa nnd includes n 
knowledge of the more impoiLanb fnmilica m 
tho natural Hystem, the commonest disensos of 
plants and their causes, nnd the esseiifcinla of 
morphology, nnntoiny, nnd physiology of plant 
life GoJicrnlly closer attention ia paid to the 
local nnd native forms, followed by some ac- 
counb of the geographical distribution nnd tho 
elomcnla of foreign plants Clnssroom work 
ia supplemented by sketches and excuTaiona^ 
In tliQ Priiasian gymnasium about two houra 
a week are given in each class to Naiurkmidey 
which includes zoology, physiology, nnd anat- 
omy; in the rcalachulc the subject rcccivca 2 
houra in the brat 4 cUsaca, then 5 hours m tlio 
next 2, followed by 0 hours a week in tho 
three classes of the oberrcalschulc, 

England, — A study of plants is not included 
in the cuiTiculuin of nil elementary achools in 
England, Where it is found, botany ia a part 
of either iitibnrc study or □Ljeeb Icaapna, which 
rarely roccivo more than ono hour of inatruetion 
each week In tlic rural achools cm attempt in 
made to teach botany in the form of elementary 
agriculture. In tho to Teachers 

Issued by the Hoard ol Education simple ex- 
periments, sketches, labcla, nn avoidance of 
technical torma where possible, scliool walks and 
excursions arc recommended, while the difficulty 
of teaching LIic subject in town schools ia rec- 
ognized 

The higher schools for hoys, however, give 
vciy little, if any, attention to botany, the 
Bcicncc studies including generally only physica 
and chcmiatiy Most largo schools have 
natural btsloiy cluha or societies, hut those aiG 
cxtra-clnss and are voluntary. Botany hua, 
however, for a long timo been a favorite sub- 
ject in girls' schools, wiicic the extent of the sub- 
ject has been very much like ilmt given for tho 
German schools above. About two houis a 
week are usually given to this sub] cot, 

France — Very little attention is given to 
botany in the Frenoh pi unary schools Some 
attempt has been jnado to relate the '^firsfc 
acientifio notions'' with agriculture, and it is 
probable that dcvciopmcnta will take place in 
this direction For tho present auch elements 
of botany ns are taught seem to be purely names 
of plants whicli the pupils do not seo 
III the higher scliaola the scientific studies 
apart from physics and chemistry arc grouped 
under the title of '^natural history," but even 
in the iiioclern schools only 11 hours per week 
arc given to the subject in tlic first 2 years 
and in the Inst, the division of science, 

Botany, Methods of Teaching. — Botany 
was fonneily taught in European colleges 
and miiveraitica from the points of view 
that were then dominant in botanical study, 


which were first medicinal nnd then sya- 
bomatic Quite natuially, when physicians 
were the only pcisons who wore particularly 
interested in plants, and the only atudents 
who studied plants were those who expected to 
be physic la ns, the medicinal nspects of botany 
received attention, and the teacher ivaa a 
physician who was supposed to be versed in the 
"virtues of plants." At the present day, when 
there arc frequent claims that the practical 
values of plants should be recognized m educa- 
tion, lb la inteiostmg to note that botany as a 
sub|ecb of education originated os an applied 
subjeeb and was taught almost exclusively to 
Btudenta directly inteicstcd in a vocational 
pursuit, 

The study of plants with real or supposed 
medicinal values natuially led to attempts to 
clasaify plants; and accompanying this work 
were many eadeavois to collect, narue, and 
preserve specimens of all available plants 
Acquaintance with plaula of the world and 
work with systcina of classificntion became 
foremost, and these furnished the whole of 
botanical materials that wore used for iuatruc- 
tion, That tho purpose of teaching botany 
wasfltilj related to medicino is clenrly shown 
in tho introduction to Lindley'a TexLBook of 
Botany, written in 1830. an unusually success- 
ful book which passed tJirougli several editions 
and greatly inlUicnced the educational develop- 
ment of the subject in England Addressing the 
lofacc to "The Court of Examiners of The 
ocieby of Apo the canes, London," the author 
says . "As guaiclians of the education of a very 
conaiclcrnblc part of the Medical Profchbion, the 
subject of the folloAving pages cannot be other- 
wise than in ter eb ting to you. If a knowledge 
of tho plants, from which medicinal aubatanccs 
mo obtained, is m itself nn object of importance, 
aa it moat undoubtedly ia, the scienca wliich 
tenches of tho art of judging of tho hidden 
qualities of the unknown vegetables by their 
external charactcia la of still gi eater moment. 
To what extent this can be safely earned, it is 
not, in the actual state of Inimnn knowlcdi^c, 
possible to foresee; bub it is at Icnst cei'Lniii, 
that it depends eiitiiely upon a careful study 
of the natural lelationa of the vegetable king- 
dom " This book, ns others of its Limo and 
those immediately following it, presents first 
the piinclples of classification, then n discussion 
of tho characteristics of cncli of the families of 
plants. To the latter discussion are appended 
remarks upon nftinitica, gcogiapliy, nnd proper- 
ties, nnd in a sciiao these may be intcrpicbed ns 
prophcaica of the recent dev cl opm ant and use m 
cdiicntion of morpliology and physiology. 

During this same period ninncrous nttGinpts 
were made to put botanical material into form 
for use in education of pupils below the colic go 
ago, These usually took the form of talks or 
converafttiGns on botany/ in which the writer 

' A trpo of tliesn booka la, Comersahans on Botany 
vyith Fl 0 lc^, dth e(l , Iniprovccl (London, 1923,^ 
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attempted, m the form of conversation or dia- 
logue, to present the struoturca of common plants 
used in clasmfi cation The most succcaaful 
attempt to piescnt for youiiR atiideiila the pre- 
vailing notions of botany of this period was 
made by Dr Aaa Gray (q>v) who began in 
lHi2 tliG publication of a rcmaikablc acnca 
of textbooKS which in the United States weio 
the mcan'j of giving botany a place in the aec- 
oiulary school. Fui Iherinore, these booka pre- 
sented to beginners not only tlic syatcmatio 
point of view of botany, hut as jiliysiology and 
moiphology began to develop, the series was 
so revised and augmented as to include these 
napeets, 

Duimg tho cailicr influciiCQ of Dr Gray m 
this country there appeared m Germany 
, Sc iilci den’s Principles of Scicnhflc Botany^ or 
Botany as an Inductive jiScfcace, which was later 
translated into English This book, which was 
intended for students of college age, illustrates 
by ita chief divisioiia the giowth of botanical 
knowledge and the accompanying change in 
point of view of botanical instruction There 
arc ti eated, Tho Chcmistiy of Plants (30 pages), 
The Plant Cell (92 pagc.q), Morphology (330 
pages), Organology, (chiefly physiology, 116 
pages) The chiii’Qcteiiatics of the gi cat groups 
arc presented iindci the section of morphology, 
and the usual systcmabic prosoniation of the 
great groups is omitted. 

Slowly there Cfimo a change in the point of 
vlD^Y in secondary botany, and classificatoiy 
studies gave way to anatomy, morphology, 
and ph^'^aiology. So completely was ayatcmatic 
woik omitted in some places that not intre- 
qucnbly pupils in secondary schools and stii- 
dciits in colleges did detailed laboratory work 
upon plant pajts coiicerning whose gross out- 
door appearance they were entirely ignorant. 
Then came ecology as the aspect of plant study 
that comhined outdoor study and acquaintance 
with plants with an investigation of tho dy- 
namic factoia that have to do with tho life of 
plants in various regions This point of view 
m ita turn boenmo recognized by some na the 
dominant one foi use m secondary and element- 
ary education Similarly, aa the science of 
botany has grown through a study of applied 
botany in agriculture, hoiticulturc, forestry, 
bacteriology, plant disc aaca, plant bi coding, etc., 
there have been attempts to accept one or more 
of these points of view as tho one to determmo 
tho educational me of botanical material. It 
13 natiiial perhaps that, as the science has dovel- 
oped, each newly recognized aspect, by virtue of 
ita fresh attiactiveness and significance, should 
seem most useful in education Textbooks 
for secondary schools and colleges have been 
prepared with each of tho aspects of botany 
ns the determining featuic. It ia at about 
this period that writcia of textbooks began to 
difforGnbiatc high school textbooks from those 
for collcpcs It waa not uncommon to find a 
book written "For Iligh Schools and Colleges," 


and even to-day thcro arc accnaionally seen 
vestigial romaiiKj of bln a old idea, whicli rested 
upon a failuic to dilTcrcntintc the two fields of 
iiiatructioii 

At the picaent time most teachers of botany 
in the sccondury schools hclicvc Hint the course 
should be synthetic, mpliiiling an intro ducii on to 
all tho important aspects of plant study, without 
treating plants under any of the rather nrbili ary 
divisions — morphology j physiology, agriculture, 
etc, — that arc recognized in more ndvnncecl 
study of Uiesiihjecf. Tins point of new has now 
been adopted by the two lending oi ganizatioiia 
111 the United States that have considered tho 
question. The Dotnmeal Society of America, 
thiougli Us committee on education, consist- 
ing of three college tcachcra of botany, and 
tJie NorfcJi Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, through its commit too 
oil the unit in botany, consisting of twenty- 
tivo college and secondary teachers of botany, 
have adopted a synthetic uiiil course in 
the subject for the Bccoiulary schools lb 
is also believed by these cominitleos that 
the science of botany iiaa grown to such 
proportions that it is not wise in secondary 
education to attempt to keep abreast of bo- 
tanical research There is now a fairly well- 
defined body of botanical knowledge that should 
bo orgauired for use in elementary and second- 
ary education, almost regardless of what may 
happen in the icaenrcli development of botany 
It IS assumed of course that clcmenbaiy, second- 
ary, and college instruction in the subject will 
nvad itself of cveiy opportunity to correct ita 
body of knowledge in the light of tlic most 
recent botanical research. 

Method of Work — In present-day practicea 
in teaching botany in llic ^ccondJiry gchooJs, 
laboratory work is general, though not universal 
The quantity, kind, and purpose of the labora- 
tory work varies so gicatly ns to force upon our 
attention again the great need of a careful 
aciGutifio study of tho teaching of tho subjoet 
In some achoola laboiatoiy ivork la intermittent, 
being used when favorable malcnal ia cncoiin- 
tcicd, and then foi only part or all of a single 
iccitntion period In otlicr schools one or two 
recitation perioda pci week are regularly given 
to laboratory work, while in the beat schools 
two doublcii periods each week (oecaaionnlly 
moro) arc given to work in the laboratory. 
The purpose and Icmd of work done in the labo- 
ratory arc closely associated, A comparatively 
small number of tcaclieia nac laboratory mate- 
rials aa mcana foi an inductive study of planta 
Some make no attempt at nn inductive study, 
using materials to demonstrate stalcmenta 
previously made by the textbook or teacher. 
Not infrequently physiological experimciiLa are 
performed by the teacher in the presence of the 
class entirely aa demonstration. As auch they 
are useful and commendable in case first-hand 
contact and first-hniid inference has picccdcd, 
so that there is a basis for interpretation, other- 
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Tvise the instruction is wholly didactic and not 
cxiiorimental In many schoola the pupils arc 
given mdependent laboratory work, and ara 
required to make dofinito statementB in duw- 
inga and notes concerning their infcrcncca, 
which infcrcncca aic to bo made entirely from 
this study of materials Following this kind 
of label atorywoik, text assignments, recitations, 
and additional discussions from the teacher 
have a basis for interpretation and organization 
by the Btvidcnt hceauso of liis contact with 
plants in the laboratoiy Field work find the 
greenhouse are important factors in the cfR- 
ciency of the laboratory side of thc_ study of 
which they are li part. They ere incrcaamB 
With conimciidablc rapidity. 

The typos of textbooks m most general 
use arc those by Coulter and hy Beigcn. In 
the former it is assumed that Ubointory work 
is to bo a pnit of the courao, and the textbook 
mateiials are presented so as to constitute an 
elaboration of information that the pupil is 
expected to sceiiie from a hrstdiand fetudy of 
plants These books do not include 1 aboi atory 
directions, which arc given apart in n separate 
booklet m order that tnoro may lie independence 
in the study of materials The books by Ber- 
gen also are designed for use with laboratory 
work, but are not so arranged na to demand a a 
much Icihorntovy work ns the other type. The 
latest book by each of these authors represents a 
synthetic eouisc in the aiibjccb, There are 
numerous laboratory manuals, ranging in plan 
from those that inelndc a relatively few toi/ica 
and pregcpb them in such a way as to leave the 
pupil to Ins own rcsoiiices in interpretation, 
to those that present an impossible an ay of 
topics and by thoroughly detailed quest ion a 
attcinjit to inform the student about all that 
botanical knowledge possesses regarding these 
topics. 

The Teacher of iiotany — In its outline of 
the unit iu botany the coinmittoe of the Noith 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools makes tbo following statement rcgaitU 
ing the qiiftlifioatioiia of thr teacher, “It is be- 
lieved that the leachci of botany in the high 
school should Imvc a minimum picpaintiou in 
botany equivalent bo two ycaia of college WQik. 
This woik should include the gciiernl morphology 
of the lowoi and highoi gioups,Glcmeiitfii'y plant 
physiology and ecology, some knowledge of plant 
tUacasc sand lULfinamtan ce ithlotjaV pi anta , phy s- 
iography, zoology, and a course m general bac- 
tci lology lue also dc.sirablc. The teacher should 
have some knowledge of the puiposc of botany 
in high ’iichool education and of cm rent and tlc- 
feirjible practice in teaching botany. Since the 
teacher of botany usually tenches other sciences, 
each demanding sonicwlmfc similar preparation, 
obviously to jiittintain this standard more gen- 
eral and more extended preparation needs to bo 
urged. This standard of preparation is cleeincd 
highly dc&iinblo to give botany ita proper 
plncc in aCGondaiy education, but it may not 


always be piactioable It la the standard that 
should be met by those who arc now preparing 
to teach the subject.” 

lb ia generally iccognizcd that the determin- 
ing factor 111 botany, as in other science tcncJi- 
ing, IB the teacher In subjects thnt are moie 
completely oiganizcd for cducationnl puiposea 
less depends upon the quality and prepaiation 
of the toachoi'. When dchnitcnrsa or orgainiia- 
tion of inatciial ig faiily general, soiiicwlint 
leas ia icqiiircd of the teacher, Tlus defiuite- 
nesa IS cfirectly helpful in scGOiidary school 
teaching; but in tlic college preparation of the 
teacher it is helpful in that in some aubjocts the 
part of the body of knowledge that hna pioved 
good foi sccoiulnry school use may bo made 
distinct from the parts that arc for college use, 
or for specialists in research The u-sual course 
of preparation, if such it may be cnilod, of a 
liigii school teacher of botany canica him 
through a seiica of courses that aic planned 
primnnly foi students who ovcnlunlly may do 
research in botany Possibly some may aigue 
that picpaialioii for loscarcli is Llic best prepa- 
ration for teaching, but this is not yet proved. 
Furthermore, colleges and universities empha- 
size diFcTcnt aspects of botany, some agricul- 
tural, some oytological, some morphological, 
and ainco young tcaciicifi naturally wish to 
teach tUo things that they are most interested 
ill, this leads to unbalanced cguiaca, determined 
not by what aro the educational, social, and 
industnal iicccIb of high school boys and giils, 
hut by the pavUeulftr line of botany m which 
Or pnitioulfti' collcgo or university is doing its 
rcseaich work 

In England botany la not elected piierally 
by second aiy school sbudonbs, but By thorfc 
who expect to take a medio nl comae. It is 
said that the subject is not elected by more 
pupils because it is taught so that it accina sig- 
nificant only to those who arc going to study 
medicine This .suggests a very reni dlfTiciilty. 
Botany must be taught so t]mt, while having 
cdiicalioiial values, it lias appiccmblc slgiiiR- 
ciinco to tjio.se who are studying it In tliia 
country and in England it is not uncomnLon for 
university tcacheia of botany and Zoology to 
feay that these subjects would better be omULcd 
from secondary schools until adequately pre- 
piiiod loiiclicifl arc at hand It is true that an 
altogether too large number, roituiintely a de- 
croashig munber, of bceondary school tcacheva 
aie teaching botany without any ncndcmic prep- 
aration; hut, bciidcs these, the teachcia arc the 
coliegQ and university product, and the imivci- 
fliUca and colleges nro getting the rc&ulb of their 
own students' woik If the ac bools oniifc these 
subjects, pending the further pieparaLioii of 
teachers, the situation is likely to be reached 
where " biology is not taught because there arc 
no tcaclieis; tliorc arc no tcacheis because 
biology IS not taught ” Hatlier it must be 
frankly recognized that the adequate prepara- 
tion of tho teacher of botany is a piece of work 
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commcuBui ntc in importance with the adequate 
nropfin^tioii of the research botmiiafc Botniiy 
as a resrarch sahjcct (lependg much upon the 
nuality of the toachiiip of those gciicuil students 
Lq may perhaps bocomo special research 
itudonts of the subject The tcachct and the 
icseftich ma” or the prospective tcfichcr and 
the prospocii^c icsearch sLudent, may be com- 
liinccl in the same person, but, if so, fche condi- 
tion is a fortunate l)3Mivoducb and by no nieaiia 
a regular occurrence, O W. C. 
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BOTTA, VIRCENZO (1818-1894.) — Edu- 
cator and writer on cducntion, educated in the 
flchoola of Italy and at the Univcrbity of Turin, 
served on the cdueatiounl commission in Sar- 
dinia, was professor in New York University 
for many years; authoi of Ediicalionr m Picrf- 
mont and of numcroua articles in Bnnmrd'a 
American Journal of Education W. S Af 

BOURNE, STURGES (1769-1S46) — A. 
member of Parliament who played an active 
part in the Enghsh House of Commons beUveen 
1708 and 1831, and frctiucntly held o/Hcd Ho 
wa'i Home Secretary in 1827. lie la known 
m the history of English education in connec- 
tion with Ml Whitbread's fanioiifl Education 
Bill of 1807 (see AViiiTiiiiEAn) Mi. noiinie 
objected to the com puls ory cstabliahmcnt of 
parochial achools, and in committee on July 21, 
1807, proposed na a siibatibuLionnl elmise, 
" that lb shall bo lawful for tho church wardens 
nncl oYCi seers in any pariah, township, or place, 
with the consent of the maior part of the 
paiisliioncrs or inhabitants in vestry or other 
parish or public meeting for that purpose, 
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afier one month^s notice assembled, or oE 
so many of them aa shall be ao assembled, 
to eatabliah, if they thuils: /it, mthin tiicir 
rcspcetivo iiaiishea, a school or schools for 
the inafci'uotion of the children of the poor, 
and Lo purchase or hire any buildings, or 
to purchase nny land for the erection of any 
biiildinga, and to erect any buildings which may 
be found lequisitc for that pin pose, and to 
employ oi con tract with any person or persona 
to be approved by the minis ter of such parish, 
to inetiuct the children of the poor, under auch 
rules and regulations aa they may think it expe- 
dient to adopt." Tina clause was adopted on 
August 4 and power given to the panali ofliccra 
to build schoola The bill thus aincudcd 
passed the Oommona, but was thrown out by 
the House of Lords J. E O db M. 

BOUTWELL, GEORGE SEWELL (1015- 
1905). — Educated in the common schools of 
Mdsaacliuacbla; Secretary of tho Masaachiiisotta 
State Board of Education (1853-1858); author 
of Educational Topics and Inslitutions and of 
sovornl hiaboiicnl and political works 

W.S.M. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 
nonsectaiian institution, incorporated 
June 24, 1701, by the General Court of Mnsaa- 
chiisetts, to meet tho demand for a collceo in 
tho district of Maine, since Ilarvarrl College, 
tho nearest institution, was accessible only to 
the richer iuhnbitniita The location at Bruns- 
wick was solccted ns a compromise, that town 
being midway between Portland and a mall 
towns along the Konnehcc that had olforcd 
sites for the new college. The name wa^ chosen 
m honor of James Bowclom, Harvard 1745, an 
important figure in the Reyolution, and twice 
Govcinor of Massachusetts; lio died m 1790. 
His son, also James Dowdoin, the first minister 
to Spam, bcaidcs gifts m money and land, 
willed to the college his libraiy and a valuablo 
collection of drawings Owing to blip fact that 
the resources consisted largely of inactive wil- 
derness land, no ljuilding was elected until in 
1802 the " House " (now called Masaachusetta 
Hall) was completed Ir\ September, 1802, 
the Rev Joseph McKcen, Dartmouth 1774, 
was installed ns first president, and a olnaa of 
8 students was malricidatccl In 1800 a dor- 
mitory wQB built, in 1814 the general court 
appropriated 53000 a ycai to Bowdoin In 
1821 the first college coiumencement m the 
State nf Maine wna marked by the erection of 
a new hall and by the entrance of tho laigcat 
class so far received, among its membera were 
LoiiEfollQ^ find Eawtiiorne By 1837 tho 
endowment had increnacd to §100,000, and 
Bowdoin had gained a widespread reputation 
for scholarly thoroughness; duping this panic 
year, however, the tmsheca appealed for aid and 
received gifts amountuig to $70,000, most of 
the sum coming from members of the Congre- 


gational churohea, a denomination with which 
the college had been in Sympathy fiom the out- 
set III JOOS tJie lemovnl of SGctadan icstric- 
tiona RC company iTig tho funds foi certain pro- 
febsoi ships and the transfer to the Andover 
Theological Semin aiy of the fund foi tho Stone 
profcssoi'shipii, led to the admission of Bow- 
doin by the Carnegie Poundtition for the ad- 
vanccraonb of Teaching (q w ) as participating 
jn its ayatem of rctii'inc allowances to profos- 
horfl. (See the Tliircl licpoit of the Eoimcla- 
tion, 1908.) 

Bowdoin has the student life of a typical 
"amftll college” McmborfiJiip in fiatcrnitica 
included (1008) 302 atudents, 8G 8 per cent of 
tho total number, in chapters averaging 38 
members each, most of the clinptora occupy 
housca The following fratcrmLies have been 
estabhahed: Alpha Delta Phi, Pai tfpailon, 
Delta Kappa Epailon, Theta Delta Ohi, Delta 
Upsilon, Zeta Pai, ICnppa Sigma, Beta Tlieta 
Pi, Alpha Kappa ICappa (medical), and Phi 
Chi (medical) The president in several 
reports lina called attoiition to the need of a 
now gymnaaiuin,^ plans for which were dranii 
ill 1901 Athletics nift regulated by the Ath- 
letic Council of the General Athletic jCssocia- 
tion, consisting of two mem bars of the faouUy, 
and five members each from the alumni and tho 
students. According to tables (BowdouiCollcsG 
Bulletin ^ New Senes, No. 10) based On returns 
from 200 iiiidor graduates, a typical low expense 
account 19 §273 8G a ycai; a liberal noeount, 
S3 89 1 Xu 1900^1007, 107 studoida eaniGcl on 
the avorngc $283 51 each, 

Bowdoin has a reinarkable hat of distin- 
guished alumni, including Pi evident riaiiklin 
Piercci Chief Justice Eullcr, John P. Hale, 
and Thomas 13 Heed, not in nny yonrs ago the 
Senate, House of Rcprosentativos, and Sup i erne 
Court, wore all three presided over by Bowdoin 
graduates 

Degrees given by the colic go are A.B., and 
H.A. foi one year's giaduatc study 111 icaidcncc 
Admission is by cxamiunlion and certificate 
of an approved high fcchool. The institution is 
a member of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Picpaiatoi-y tichools and the New 
England College Entrance Gortifiealo Board (see 
CoLtxoB Enhance Boaiids). In 1907-1003 
tho eiitiancG requirements were advanced. 
Aftci the freshman yeai, the studies arc nearly 
all elective. The hledical Sciiool of JMamc, 
established m 1820 by tlie fiist Icgialature of 
the state, was by its oharter made the Medical 
Department of Bowdom Code go; the woik of 
the first two years is given at Brunswick and of 
the last two in Portland, on account of clinical 
advantages in that city Nearly all the tcarh- 
ers in this achool arc officera of the Maine 
GeiiGinl Hospital in Portland. 

The coiporation is a self-perpetuating body, 
styled The Picsident and Trustees of Bowdoin 
CoUego, the mombeisliip of which la never 
leas than 7 nor more than 13 (in 1009, 13); in 
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addition tlicre is a Beif-'pcrpctuntiiig Board of 
Ovorsecia, which has only a veto power and 
wliLcli has a iiiembcrahip oE not leas than 
25 nor more than 45 (in 1900, 42) For half 
of its vacanciea, the Board of Overeccra 
accepts nomiimtioiia of nlumm. This bic amor aI 
ayatem of Rovoriiinont was modeled originally 
on that of Ilnrvard Colle-ge 

The campug of 40 acres ia 1 mile from the 
Androscoggin Rivor, and about 1 mile inland 
from Casco Bay, The library contmiia (1900) 

92.000 voIuiugs Grounds, buildings, and 

equipment are valued (1909) at about $1)00,000 
111 1897 the Incoiiic-bcftring fiiiula amounted lo 
5500,000; 111 1900, to $2,000,000 For the year 
1908-1909 gifts, many of amnll amouuls, from 
alumni amounted to 3542,552.10, mcliid- 
iiig 520,595 61 from the General Education 
Board 323,812 50 from the Elizabeth 

D. Cummin a bequest, $20,000 from Mi, 
Andiew C'aiuegic, $33,187 from an anonymous 
donor, 850,000 fiom Mi. W 11 Porter, and 

8310.000 the bequest of J E. Mernll. The 

total nniuinl mcoino la about 380,000 Tho 
average salary of a professor ia 32000, tho prc'si- 
(Icnt has urged the application of part of 
the new onclowmoiifc to an increase in anlaiiea 
There arc (1909) 23 members on the academic 
instructing stair andSSinoinboisoiithc mcdicalj 
the total inatiucting iitalY is 57 (deducting for 
names counted twice) There are 419 students, 
divided ns follows academic department, 346; 
medical school, 74, Willnm DeWitt Hyde, 
D D., LL.D j js president. C. O 

KelerencES^ — 

Clkavkij^N’d, Nisim&iiAii Ilistorit of Bowchin CoU 
lege (Bo-itoui 1BB2) 

Ilialory of Bowdoiri College iii Iho Biograiihlcs of Itg 
jiroaidoiUa A^onoiiaF Enci/clopcdia of Aincritarv 
/iioflrap/ij/, Vol I| PP 417-410, 

Little, G T. ITisLoncal Bkctch of Bowdom CollcgG 
during the Arab cciiliiry — in (rciicrnf Calahoue 
/or i 894 i Pref., pp, 0-112. 

BOWDON COLLEGE. BOWDON, GA. — 
A coeducational institution opened in 1856 
niid chai'tcicd in tho following year with power 
to confer degicca. The primary and prepnr- 
ntoiy dcpaibmcnta give thcwoin of the eight 
grades, winch is continued in a four yenra* 
ncndemic course, 

BOXING — Since the fiat forma a natural 
moans of o (Tense and defense, boxing appeared 
early. Among the Giccka its invention was 
attributed to Theseus, References lo it arc 
found m Homer, and some of the gocla, e g Apollo 
nnd IIci'cuIgs, were ci edited with gieat skill in 
it. Boxing was introduced into tlic Ol 3 'inpje 
games about 084 n o , and was nhvaya included 
in the pentathlon It was also found at other 
national contests The contestants foiiglib 
naked, and their hands were covered with 
boxing gloves, of wliich there were flevcral 
varieties, according to the severity of the blow 
which it was desired to inflict. Thus these 


gloves varied from the Iighb rawhide thoiiga 
wrapped round the fingers to the heavy leather 
covering studded with iion nncl Icndj or knots 
and nails The latter were frequently used nb 
Rome Tlie aim of the boxing match was to 
fight until one of the coiitcstjinta declared iiim- 
aclf conquered. It was against the rules to 
use tho feet The blows were inflicted on tho 
head and upper pnib of the body The cars 
ivcro usually heavy suJToreJs, bo that in Jighlor 
practice ear protectors were used If both 
sidoa weic agreed, pauses might bo arranged for 
a rest Severo wounds were eoramon, and death 
wna not iiifrcqueut. Boxing was introduced 
into Home at an early date, nnd continued into 
the days of the Empiic, 

In modern times boxing is practiced chiefly 
in America, Great Bril am, ami the British 
Colonies Ifc is known also inuler the terms 
"aparnng,'^ '^thc iManiy Art,^‘ and the Art 
of Self-Defense.” Tho participanba wear large 
padded gloves to eliminate the danger of in- 
jury from blows The rules of tho sport poiinib 
only blowd given with tlic Imiids and delivered 
on lihe parts of the body above Hio wnlat 
line Boxing affords all-round vigorous exer- 
cise and Bcrves to develop Bticiiglh, ngility, 
and endurance The combative element m 
this OKorciac makes it valuable for Lhe develop- 
ment of self-control and manliness, but when 
not properly supci vised, ib may dcfioncrate 
into brutal figJitmg wiili disastrous rcaiilta 
physically and moinlly Boxing la taught in 
most Amcnenn coIJojjds and in many pre- 
paratory nchool*! The insbrudion is usually 
given iiulmdunlly, but in a number of col- 
leges tho pnncipal blows ftiul giiaida arc tniiglifc 
to laigDcliisacs hytlic same methods ns me used 
in teaching caiisthenies or dfinciuff steps 

The association of boxing with pri?c-figliliiig 
has mterfered materially with its general use 
ns a legitimate branch of the physical cdiieation 
curriculum, but with tlic bcttci oi gaTiizalion 
and supervision of pliy&ical activities in ccUicn^ 
tionnl institutions, boxing will undoubtedly 
come to be Tccogiii/ipd na a vnlitable foim of 
exercise in the physical education of boys and 
young men. G L. M, 

See Atiiletiga, Educational. 

BOYj PROBLEM OF THE. — Seo Ado- 
lescence, Adolescbnch, IIyoirnb of, Boys* 
Cluhs. 

BOY BISHOP. — Tho boy bislion, "barnc- 
biBhop,” " littlo bishop,” ” youths^ bishop,” 
“ scholars' biahop,'' “ Bishop Nicholaa was 
one of the moat curious of mediovnl institu- 
tiona. The ci cation of a sham bishop to 
perform mook maasca was owe of the oldest 
methods of holiday making for thoac in s/nfu 
piipillan. In tho cathedral and collegiate 
cliurcfics, there waa no gomg homo for tJie holi- 
daya for tho schoolboys, any more than there 
was for the Ijoys in tho inouasbcrica already 
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dovofccd (oi^aii) to bccomo monka But human 
nature muat have relief^ and the coclcaiaabics 
reproduced under a religious, or rather a Clma- 
tian, diagiiiac, the holidays of the Homan popu- 
lar niid leligioua winter feasts of the Saturnalia. 
Now Year's Day (the ICalcnda of J!imiary)j and 
the Fcnab of Fools on Feb. 17, Tho older 
members had their 000a ns they were called, 
beginmnc 6ii Deo. 10, the day of 0 Sapienha, 
from whioh day to Gluiafcmaa Day the an- 
thems began with 0," 0 radix Jesse for the gar- 
dener, and the like, in which in turn each o/Ticor 
of a oathodial or monastery gave a dinner and 
wine to hi a collcnguca^ days still commemo- 
rated in bhe Bursar's dinner at All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford, held till 10 years ago on Deo 19. 
These days corresponded with tho Roman 
Salurnaliaj which also began on Dec. 16 
After Chriafcmaa there were four tri^pudia^ ot 
dancings, says a canon of Amiens c. 1182, in the 
church, of tno deacons (on St Stephen's Day, 
he being accounted the first deacon), ol priests on 
St John's Day (he being a priest), of boys on 
Innocents' Day, and of subdcacons Iimocents' 
Day reproduced tho Juvcnnlla, win oh concluded 
tho Saturnalia at Romo, Licenao woa of the 
essence of the Saturnalia, the slave sab in hia 
maaber^a place, public gambling wna permitted, 
there were public feasting, procesaionB, and 
giving of presents On the ovc of Innocents' 
Day, in like mniincr, at Voapors when the Mag- 
nificat was aungj at tho verso " lie hath put 
down tho mighty from their scats and hath 
exalted the humble and meek," the deposuiL 
aa it la shortly called, the real bishop vacated 
hia throne in favor of a bishop elected by the 
b^a, tho precentor handed over hia stnlf of 
omce, with which ho ruled the choir, to a boy 
precentor, and the obhor dignitaries and ennons, 
such as the achoolnuisbor or chancellor, gave 
place to boy a thab took their tiblea and 
duties Tho boy biahop for tho whole of 
Innocents' Day performed tho acrvicca, includ- 
ing the raasa itself, clad in full pontificals, 
preached a sermon, and gave the aolcmu 
episcopal blessing to the people. One bishop 
ab least gave hia oAvn miter, by will, for 
tho use of the boy bishop, while gorgeoua 
capes and alba were provKlcd for hia com- 
pamoiia, They went round the town in pro- 
cession, the boy bishop riding, and ended with 
a great supper. AVc first hear in England of 
the inpudia m a letter of Aldliclm to Hocddi, 
Bishop of Winchester, about 000, excusing him- 
self from Gominp to the Chriatiaii tnpudia with 
hia old companiona, because of hia immersion 
111 his atudiea. In 911, when Coiirnd I of Ger- 
many was staying with tho Biahop of Conatanco, 
he visited the monaabery of St Gall on purpose 
to see the Christian inpitdia, especially tho 
Proccaaion of the Infanta, which was then so 
solemn that the boys' ranka were not broken 
even when apples were rolled on the pavement of 
the church close by them This decorum was by 
no means genernl in later timea. At Sb. Paul's, 


London^ c 1100, a stntuto prescribed that a 
new leaidentiary ennon was to cacorfc tho boy 
who represented him on Iiuiocents' Day back 
to tho Almonry with dancca and aonga and 
torches and to give the boy bishop supper on 
the octavo of tho day, and if ho waited for him 
till late at night, was excused Matins in the 
morning 

In the eleventh century the boy bishop's 
feast wna combined ^vith that of 8b Nicholas 
of Myra, lately translated to Lari in Italy He 
was mfidc the patron snint of acholara and 
flchoolboya. bcGausc of the tale of hia raisinc to 
life again hlirco boya on their way to achooF at 
Athena, who had been murdered and pickled by 
a greedy innkeeper. In many plncca, the elec- 
tion of boy biahdp took place on St Nicholas' 
Day, Dee. 0. At York in 1390 the boy 
bishop was elected on that day, and hia episco- 
pacy Ins ted to Candlemas Day (Feb. 2), 
during which time he lode about the country 
with five attendants, including a tenor and a 
middlo voice ainger, nnd performed plays be- 
fore, and levied contributions on, neighboring 
inngnaLcs, especially the hcada of religious 
housea An account roll for thia year is at 
York, nnd shows tliafc the Countess of Nor- 
thumberland contributed no Icaa than £1 and 
a gold ring, and the boy bishop had a suiplua 
of over £30, £C00 of inodem money, after 
paying all cxpcnsca Various fulmiiintiona 
wcic aimed at abuses of the ceremony In 
1203 ftb St Paul's, a statute especially forbade 
tlio real dean and canons from being made to 
perform services for the Boy, nnd limited hia 
immediate attendants to sup with the Dean to 
15 and those of the boy dean to 3, nnd in 
1319 nt Salisbury, statiitea v^ere aimed at pre- 
venting the cioivda and disorderly processions 
Yet the school-foundeia specially recognized it, 
III 1300 we find Merton College paying for 
tho dica or olToring of Blesacd Nicholas for 
one of the Founder's kin boya m the gi’nmmar 
achool attached to the college. A century 
later, William of Wykeham's Statutes for Win- 
chester College in 1400, while providing that 
tho Warden and fcllowa weic to officiate on 
feast flaya, says," We allow however that on 
the Feast of Innocents the boys may perform 
the divine offices after the use of Sarum," and 
lie gave n miter of cloth of gold, and a crozicr 
of coppcrgilt foi the boy bishop , who la called 
tho Scholaia' Bishop in 1406, when men from 
Ropley enmo and dniiced ip'udiantibvs) be- 
fore him. The Eton Statutes of 1443 in the 
aamo connection, allowed the blBhop of the hoy 
flcholars to ho yearly elected on the feast of St. 
Nicholas nnd not on Innocents' Day, to do all 
services except tho secret' of tho mass This 
last qualification was in consequence of a dead 
Bet made at thig and the kindred Fcost of 
Foola by the Council of Basic in 1436 In 1464 
a monk of Canterbury recorda as a notable 
event that there was no boy bishop m the grnm' 
mnr school there, through the master's default. 
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Archbishop Rotliorham says in hia in 1405 
that lie had given bo hi a college at Rotherham 
with lbs schools a miter of oloth of gold with 
silver cnnincled " hnops " to be used by the 
Barnc-bialiop. The Puritnmoul Colet, who 
did nob allow the boys of St, PaiiPa School 
“ remediea,” i.e. casual hohdaya, did not allow 
them a boy bishop of their own, bub diiected 
in 1618 that ilioy should attend St Pniil'a 
Church, “ cilery Chiklermasac day . . . and 
here the Chyldc Disahopea sermon . and 
olfer Id bo the cliilde bisshop/* In 1541 Henry 
VIII. by Proclamation, put down throughout 
Ills clommioiia the boy bishop aa childish and 
supers titioua, It is odd to End the Aberdeen 
Town Council the very next year ordering that 
the mniator of bhair grammar aciiyll sail have 
4s, iScotch of the sobirest pcrsoiin tliat rcaaives 
him and the biachop at Saint Nicolnce day." 
The boy bishop was revived under Queen 
Mnry, which is remarkable, na, even at Catholic 
Sena in France, the boy bishop was aupprcaacd 
in 1547. He died in England under Queen 
Elizabeth, though what la pi oh ably hia Inat 
sermon waa preached in Gloucester Cathedral 
on Cluldcrmaas day, 1668, and has been printed. 
At Noyoii in Franco, he was auppreaaed in 
lQ22j at Cologne in 1 062, In the CathollQ 
part of Germany, the Sohul-Diaohopp of Mainz 
Buryivod to 1779, It is said that nt Sens the 
choir boys a till elected an dne or aaa archbiahop 
m the nineteenth century Santa Claus (Saint 
Niklaua) is hia modern survival. A, P, L 

ReferencBs: — 

CiiAMDunB, E. IC, The AfeditEval Slage. Yol I, 330 
( 1003 .) 

Lgacii, a, P The Sohooiboya' FcoBb, Forlntghtly Re- 
view, Jan , igOO, 

BOY SCOUTS. — See Boys' Bjitoades 

BOYHOOD. — See Adolescence, 

BOYLE, ROBERT (1627-1691). — A promi- 
nent English man of science A nobleman by 
bn til, the son of the Earl of Cork, he was in a 
position to attract general attention and lend 
digniby to the study of science After spending n 
few years at Eton, he tiavclod on the Continent 
and viaited Fiance, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Ho early showed a bent for study, particiilnrly 
scion bi Tie, combined with a strong rcligioiia 
tcmpei ament In 1851 ho settled m Oxford, 
and soon been mo an inllucubial member in a 
small coterie of men interested in science Tho 
group had already met earlier in London at 
Gresham College under tho title of Philosophic, 
□r, na Doyle calls it, the Invisible Colfcge, in 
1645 Out of these mectiiiga grew the Royal 
Society {g y,) m 1602, with which Doyle was 
connected until shortly before his death At 
Oxfoid Boyle established a laboratory and 
experimented on the aii pump mul the elas- 
ticity of gases, the permanent contribution of 
which la embodied in Bo]/le*8 Law. Hia othci 


intereata were mainly leligioua. For mnriy 
yeara he wns Governor of the Society forltha 
Spread of the Gospel in New England, and spent 
miicJi money on the circulation of Bible traim- 
lationa. He also left money for the payment 
of a stipend for eight flcrmoiia to be preached 
each year in London in defeuse of Christianity 
agftinab all other bcliefa. Ho coiia latently 
refused to take orders, as a consequence of 
which he was unable to accept an oJTer of tho 
provoatslup of Eton I. L II. 

References: — 

Adamhom, J W. Pioneers of Modern Education, 
(Cambridge, 1005 ) 

Dichonary of NQlional Biography, 

BOYS' BRIGADES, — Orgamzationa which 
began m Great Britain to provide a dchnlte 
kind of moral and civic tmimiig and a high 
ideal of conduct to boys m the Adolescent stage 
who hcivc been compelled in most cases to 
complete tlioir education with the elementary 
acUoola. Nearly all the biigatles are organized 
on a military basis, and a large number are 
connected with icligious bodies In addition 
to military drill, athletic clubs, gymiinatia 
exorciacs, games, i ambles, as well aa Bible classes, 
Sunday aervicoq, and church parades, are em- 
ployed QS means of training. Tim brigades hpve 
served to popularize summer camps, which 
form a strong and imporUiib feature in their 
organization The olucab association of tins 
type is the Boys,* Brigade, founded in 1883 
with hcadquarterfi at Glasgow with definite 
religioua motives, although on undeiiominatiDDnJ 
hues In 1801 wna organized the Church 
Lads' Brigade, a Church of England association. 
Tho Jewish Lads* Brigade was formed on simi- 
lar lines and With simUar aima on tho disciplin- 
ary and moral aide Apnib from the organiza- 
tions with a religious motive, there tiioac other 
nsaooiatioiis with a purely natriotio aim, and 
these have been fostered by tho influcncca 
which came out of the Boer IVar They aim 
not only at moial tiaiiiing of adolescent boya 
through athlcLics and recreation, but at the 
preparation of a military orgaiiiaatioii and 
education without the nccesalty of rcaorting 
to conscription. Of these the cniliesb wqs tlio 
LmW Drill Afi.?ociiihoji, which waa founded m 
1800 nil cl was incorporated m 19DC with tho 
National Semee League, which frankly nuns at 
military picparation, not even excluding con- 
acriptioiL The League incliidca among ita 
objecta the popularizing of rifle shooting and 
the establialiinciit of rifle cluba. Of a similar 
type organizccl with a similar aim but without 
definite military drill is the recent association 
known as the Boy Bcoida, which rums to tram 
hoys to quick and ready action, to self-reliance 
na well na cooperation, to serve na niX intelligent 
siibaidinry force to the qrmy ni case of ncccasity 
Ting year the organization received permission 
to send a detachment of Scoula to the nrinuol 
military mancuvera. Tho moving spirit m 
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lihc nsaociation ia Goncral Sir U. S, S, Baden- 
jpowdi The pledge taken by tlie membera 
of the aagociation la ''I will do iny duty to 
God and my country. I will do my beat to 
help others j whatever it coats me I know 
the acQut law and will obey it." 

The iJoyd' Life Brigade dcfiiutely exaludea 
military drill, but makes life-saving its coiitral 
object ag n meaiia to religious and moral train- 
ing, The physical instruction la given with a, 
view to tram n spirit of hclpfulnesa to others. 
The nasocmtiou insiata that its moinbera should 
attend Sunday scliool or Bible clnsaes. To 
inculcate the same principloa and to piovido 
the same training for girls a Girh^ Life Brigade 
wag organized In addition to marchingj 
gymimsticg, and stictchci drill, life-saving from 
fire iiiul water, hygiene and first aid, the girla 
me also taught aick nursing 

On the whole tlieao moveinenta represent a 
healthy tendency. In connection with and .sup- 
plcmcnlmg the work of Lho boys' clubs they arc 
all combining to teach jn'inciples of disoipliiie, 
hclpfiiliiesa, ccjurtcay, obedieiiec, nucl self- 
leliauee and to provide that comindcship and 
healthy recreation ^Yhich me essential to ndo- 
leaccuec and which otherwise could not be 
attained by the class of boys who are thus 
reached Of the ovcoLlciit moral and social 
iiifluQiicDs and the training nlTordcd to mnko 
healthy Cl iizona it 15 nob necessary hero to apeak 

ILK, 

See Boys' Clubs, Moral TnamiNa, 

Reference: — 

Sadleh, M, E ConhaTKih'on j^choob ia Ei\ghnd and 
li’/seit/icre. (Mniichcstcr, 1D07 ) 

BOYS’ CAMPS. — Sea Camp Schools, 

BOYS' CLUBS — The formation of boys' 
chibg represents a phase of pioventivc plii- 
lanlhropy, which has developed duiing the last 
quarter of a century in the laigcr citica of Eng- 
land and the United Statc.g Many varieties 
have been axporimented with, ranging from 
induatiial claasea to groups whoge chief objects 
arc atbletics, or young 71 eo pie's work in religion, 

As caily na 1878 the famous St. ^Marka 
Place noy.s' Club was staitcd in New Yoik, 
aa a menus of combating the neighborhood 
gangs which had grown up. In subsequent 
ycaia muncroua othei boys' clubs have been 
fo untied, some liy chnrchea, some by settle- 
men Is, and many quite unconnected with oxi.st- 
ing inatibiifcioiia A form of club activity now 
fiviists under fcho direction of the public achool 
in tile so-called evening play centera, where 
ingtriLCtoiH arc provided for groups of boys in 
athletics, etc, 

A well-known boys' chib in San Francisco 
has developed as a special feature an annual 
walking and camping tup, which mav extend 
hundreda of miles, and which is mailc partly 
self-supporting through enLcrtninments given 
on the way, The aummer outing or camp for 


two or more weeks has become a common feature 
of hoya' cluba m Eastern citieSj and in some eases 
land for camping piiipoaea is owned or rented 
by the club, and its managsment rests on a 
self-governing basis 

In 1900 some 8000 01 0000 Loya were enrolled 
in the cluba of Loudon, Many of these have 
no connection with the churches. Apparently 
the London and other English cluba make Icaa 
of self-government and pailiameiitaiy law tlmn 
do the American, but in othei icapeets they are 
quite similar , 

The theory undei lying the formation of 
boys' clubs la that children from 14 or earlier, 
whoso homes aic crowded and unattractive, 
greatly need social life, and, if left to them- 
selves, will find it in the " gang " life of the 
sticots, and rapidly drift toward immorality 
and Clime. Most of the boya reached arc 
already wage carncis, and Ihcir need of sdciqI 
relaxation nucl physical exercise in the evening 
ia cspecialljr great Some cluba liuvc developed 
features of industunl education, lending even to 
tiadcs teaching, but this ivoik la elTcctivc only 
with selected gioupa of boys. Games, gymnns- 
lica, debating, and lending arc the activities 
usually found successful, bub the fundamental 
object of the club is not so much to get definite 
results in these as to employ tliom us a whole- 
some environment to keep ndolcscent cliilclicn 
o(T thesticet or away from disreputable reaorta. 
Of late, tlicatricnla, intcrclub contests, and 
history classes have become piomincnb means 
□f developing the kind of activity needed to 
attiact and iinpiovc menibeia 

III piaoticG boys' cluba arc still in the experi- 
mental stage; the successful onoa owe their 
pcriniinonce offcrn to inugiirLic lentlcTS rathei 
tlmn to any parLiculai systems yet developed. 
Some make a feature of hard work and firm, 
though kindly, discipline; othei g allow much 
freedom, and gtiivc to secure control Inigcly 
through self-government. In foiniing dubs in 
congested quaitcrs of cities, lacinl dilTorcnces of 
considerable importance have been encountci ed, 
the moat marked contrasts being bet wren the 
Iiish and the Ilebicws. Irish youth have a 
fondnesa for sports and atlilctics, cnnng little 
for the moic inhollcctunl or purposeful pursiiita, 
while Ilebicwa care most for these latter 
acLivilic.s, 

From the standpoint of social economy, 
the pievrntivo or consstiuchve significance of 
boys' cluba ia vciy great, and it is believed that 
the movement is too important to be left to 
private philanthropy. In a few cities public 
bchool build ing.s aie now utilized foi chib pur- 
poses, and paid leadcis employed This de- 
velopment la fltlll expcrimcntnl, since it la 
nob possible here ho procure the same degree 
of personal devotion na lina been found in the 
philanthropic dc VC lopincnta. Gymnnaiiim work 
and swimming have proved moat successful 

D. S. S. 

See School Buildings, Extended Use op. 
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BOYS, elimination PROM SCHOOL 
— See Elimination of Pupils pron School, 

BRACE, JULIA (1807-188-1). — A blind, 
denf mute, who, at the age of 4 years and 5 
moPtha lost her sight and hearing and shortly 
affcci wards her speech, ivas taken to the School 
for the Hcftf at Hartfoid when she wns 18 years 
old, nnd attempts were made to tmin her mind. 
She acfiuired some skill in tho perfonnonCG of 
lioufiohoUl duties, and her fienac of Bmcll gicw 
remarkably acute, but it was not found poasiblo 
to train her by means of the manual alphabet 
ns WAS later done with Laura Bndginaii {q o.). 

W. S U. 

See Deaf-Blind, Education of. 


subject. In 1870 Bradley waa eleoted master 
of University College, and in 1881 receiveti the 
appointniGiit of Dean of West min a ter, which 
ho held until within a year of his death, 

HelBTBDce: — 

How, F D. iSic Great SehoolmmiBrs, (London, 1004 ) 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
PEORIA, ILL — Opened in 1897 by the gift 
of Mrs Tobin a S. llrndley A G-ycnr courac 
is provided in the following 2-year diviaions, 
lower academy, higher academy, and the college 
where freshman and sophomoTc work is done 
Courses are arranged to prepare foi business, 
trade, or technical work, for advanced study 
in college, uiuyorsity, or school of engineering, 
and for teaching manual training, domeatio 
science, and drawing. On students who com- 
plete the 6-ycnr com sea the degree.^ of Aeao- 
ciato in Scionco, Alta, or Literatuic aie con- 
ferred. There arc 9 prorcs.gora, and 25 
initiuctors and assistants. Theodore Chnlon 
Burgesa, Ph.D., is director of the inatitutc. 

BRAHMAGUPTA — The second great Jlin^ 
du writer on matlicmatica whose works Imvo 
come down to us, and the founder of the ccle^ 
brated mathematical school at Ujjmn. IIg 
ivns bom in 598 a and si}cnt hia hfo in teach- 
ing, in wilting, and in aatioiiomical observa- 
tions at Ujjoiii ITia work on arithmetic and 
algebra was translated into Engliah and pub- 
lished by Colebrooke in 1817 D, E S 


BRADLEY, GEORGE GRANVILLE (1821- 
1903) — Ono of the great English sciiool- 
ma^tera of the nineteenth century who contrib- 
uted to the roorganifiation of secondary educa- 
tion. Bom in 1S21 in London, ho attended 
n local Hchool until tho age of IG. when ho 
went to Rugby and came undor the personal 
influence of Arnold (j y.) In 1840, he went 
up to Oxford, where upon graduating he be- 
came a fellow of Uiuvcrsity College. Two 
years later ho cntoied upon ilia career as a 
teachei at Rugby In 1858 lie wa.s appointed 
headmaater of AZailhorongh College TJna 
school, then in its sixteenth year, had siifTcred 
largely tliroiigh Jnxucss of discipline, but was 
just bcgininiig to recover, Bradley brought 
with him the ideals of Arnold, and fcnilcaaly 
devoted hiinscir to the work before him, witli 
tile icauU that Marlborough came to rank with 
the leading public schools in scholarship and 
spirit. Biadlcy was an excellent teacher of 
the claijsica, and knowhow to inspire all around 
him with his owu untiring energy. Scathing as 
his crjtieism often wa^, lie Jin d fcJiat personality 
which Qould inspire fear without losing the adec- 
tlens of those with whom he came mto conlncL 
But Ilia iiiHucnco was not confined to hia sjcliool; 
hia works on Latin prose composition soon won 
an estabhahed place in nil English schools and 
contributed to a reform in the be aching of the 


BRAIDLEY, BENJAMIN (1792-1815) — 
Braidley, the famous pioneer in the iioith of 
England of '• Week-evening Sunday Bahoola," was 
boiJi atSeclgofiold near DurJiain in 1792 He waa 
apprenticed to a firm of Imeii importers in Man- 
cheater. In 1813, the year in which the Siniday 
jSc/iooJ Teachers' Afagasivc and Join nolo/ AVuca- 
lion was sturted, klr. Draidlcy, then 21 ycnis of 
age, bccamo nn active worker m the Bennett 
Sticct Sunday Schoola. In 1815, 1C35 Sunday 
flcliolars from this school received prize*?, ivlnio 
in 1816 there were 2020 pupila on the roll, 
Working as a com ini&i Ion agent Jie heeame very 
wealthy ftncl occupied various positions of 
unportniicQ jn Mmiohostpr, In 1834 he gave 
evidence as to hi a Sunday school before the 
Select Coinmittcc on Education In 1835, ho 
t\vico stood (iinsuccessfiilly) foi the Mnnehester 
Rniliamcntniy Seat, Iii 1897 he went to Amer- 
ica, and was deeply intciested ni American piob- 
leitia of slavery and education. In hia later 
years he lost, through tho fniiiiic of a bank, his 
ample fortimo lie died of apoplexy in 1845. 
His evidence before the Select Commitlco of 
IS34 (pp, 174:-1S7) and liia iiotbs on Sunday 
schools ftio vnluablc documents in the history of 
nineteenth century education. Ilia school had 
2700 scholars W'ho ivcic tnuglit by 120 unsal- 
aried tcacliera, all, save two or three, formei 
scholars The seculnr inslruction given in 
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Sundiiy aohoDla played a vital part in tlie 
growth of the nobler aspects of life in Manchester 
Mr. Brnidlcy told the committee that Sunday- 
flghoola in Manchester were open for aeciilnr in- 
struction foi 51 hours on Sundays and for 2 
ovGiiinga ill the week The age of the Hcholnra 
varied from 5 to 25 years. Slnny of the chil- 
dren were too worn out, when the evening 
caino, to think: have frequently seen some 

of them asleep befoio they have gono homo 
ftt half-past nine ” Mr Braidloy conaidcred 
that in 1834 tho inanufaoturera wore (at last.) 
favorable to bho instruction of children, "and 
many of them the moafc liberal conbnbutora to 
our Sunday undo tlior a choola ” But Mi Binid- 
ley, with prophetic mind, conaidcred that n 
compulsory measure of education would not 
bo unpopular among tho operatlvea of Man- 
chester. Dub that was not to come for nearly 
forty ycura, J, E. Q db M. 

aco Sunday Schools. 

ReferencBBJ — 

floaneU Si Memor itila (Mai^dwalct, IBBO) with n 

jnomoir by Iloy. H. Tnylor 

Report of the Seleel CommUUe on Education, (London, 

1830.) 

BRAIN — Thia term ia used in ordinary 
parlance to cover all of the higher parts of tho 
nervous ayatein, oapecially those encaacd in tho 
skull In tcohiiical language, the term is littlo 
used because it is better to describe the porbiona 
of the nervous system to which reference is 
made with precision, using the definito immca 
of parts. 

Bcc Nervous System. 

BRATHWAITE, RICHARD (1688-1673).— 
Poet and author of several books of interest in 
educational hlatoi’y. The two books on TJie 
English Gentleman (1630) and The English 
Ocntlewoman (1631) belong to the type of 
educational literature which was called out by 
the demand for courtly training In tho 
former of these books Brabhwaite defines educa- 
tion na "the seasonor or instruotressc of youth 
in the principles of knowledge discourse and 
action." But tho Enphs-H Gentleman ia note- 
worthy for a remarkable charnoteiization, at its 
close, of a gentleman, "a man of himaclfe with- 
out the audition of cither Taylor, Millener, 
Scainater or Haberdasher.” The whole chapter 
ia aa remarkable for ihq literary stylo aa for the 
excellent portrayal of bho ideal man. Dratli- 
wnitc was also tho author of an interesting 
history, bho Schollers^ Medley j later changed to 
A Survey of [{istor^ or a Nursery of Gentry 
(103S), in which he givefl several reasons for the 
study oE the aubicct Ho pointa out ita value 
for social tiaining, for enabling one to "live lu 
all ago?" and to recoiioilo "tho future and the 
picsent tense " 

References , — 

oj National UiaQraphy, 

ilAtiKiuir, TrV. floby's Tranatalxon of the '* (7o«rfifir,'' 
IiklroduolloD, (London, lOOO,) 


BRAUNSBERG, east PRUSSIA, THE 
CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OP 
— Known aa thcLyceiun Hosianumf was founded 
in 1568, owing Us name to Sbnnialau.i Hosiua, 
Bishop of Ermlaml, who establiahcd a Jesuit 
college at Di aunsberg in 1565 The insti hulion 
died out caily in the nineteenth century, but 
was reestablished in 1818 at the instigation of 
Prince Joseph of Hohcnzollcrn by a cabinet 
older of King Fred click William HI of Piuasia 
The faciilbioa of theology and philosophy alone 
are leprcacntcd, the institution numbering only 
a dozen ms true tors and about 40 students. 
The librniy confcnina 25,000 volumes, and the 
annual exponditurea amount to about 815,000, 

R T. 

BRAY, THOMAS (1656-1730). — Founder 

of charity schools and parochial libiarics in 
England and tho British colomes; barn in 
Shropshire (1656) and odiicatcd at Oswestry 
School and Oxford, took orders in tlic Churen 
of England; in 1095 appointed by Hie Diahop 
of London (Compton) as hia Commissary for 
church business m Maryland. While en- 
gaged 111 accking for niissionaiica for work in 
Maryland, he toiiud it necessary to equip 
Bclcotcd cnudidate^ with books, and obtained 
the help of several biahopa in providing libraries 
for the cleigy m that colony. lie next pro- 
jected a scheme for establishing similar paio- 
ohial Ubrarica in every rural deanery through- 
out England and Wales. Dray’s first colonial 
library was established at Annapolis in 1697- 
1608 He advocated the eatablialimcnt of 
ft Protcataiit congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of tho Faith in North America, i.e an 
Anglican organization for missionary work, 
with purposes analogous to tha congiegatioii 
de propaganda fide of tlie Roman Catholic 
Chuich. State aid not being foithconiing for 
thia cnterpriac, Bray laid a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary aocioty, wlueli became 
the Society for Promoting Cniiatinn Knowb 
edge (qo) The firat skotch of tho objects of 
this Society — which included chanty acliools, 
the catablishwient of parochial libranes at home 
and abroad, and missions both to colonists niid 
natives — was submitted by Bray to a small 
mccbitig, Mar 8, 1698-1600 In 1699 Bray 
sailed for Maryland, bub subsequently returned 
to England to carry out his larger plana for 
missionary work In 1701 he oLtained from 
King William a charter for tho incoiporatioii of 
the Society for the Propagation of thoGosjlcl 
(q D,), Ho was thus the father of the two oldest 
Bocietica of the Clhuicli of England. In 1700 his 
efforts led Parliament to pass an Act " Eov the 
better preservation of Parochial Librnncs in 
England " Ho devoted himself till his death 
in 1730 to tho organisation of chanty schools in 
England, the fouiuliition of clcricnl libraries, 
and the provision of schools for the negroes ill 
North America, The charity sclioola (qn) 
which Bray wag chiefly instrumental in cs tab- 
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lishine In Engined were the outcome of a wnyo 
of ocHJcatioiial entlmsiaam which eapcoially 
influenced the High Church party in the Church 
of England During the first 30 years of 
the eighteenth century, they rapidly incrcnacd 
111 number, and received the warm support of 
Joseph Addison [q v.) and other friends of reli- 
gious toleration and social refoim. The prog- 
ress of the movement, however, wna orreated, 
pertly by the collapse of the political in- 
fluence of the High Church party after the 
death of Queen Anno, and partly by the igiio- 
raiiGO and incompetence of many of the teachers 
choaen for service in the gchoola. A larco 
number, however^ of the charity schools eatab- 
li'ilicd at this period have continued their work 
to the present day, though all of them have been 
leorganixcd and placed upon a now flnanoial 
and educational baaia, through the reforms in 
English olcmcntary cducatioii since 1848 

M.E S. 

Rerorences : — 

Allen, W. 0, B., nnd McClurb, E, Two Hundred 
Years, The History of Iho Society for ProwoUny 
C/iriflaan Kiiowledye, lOOB-lBDB (London, 1000.) 
DiciiOnory of National Biography 

l^ABCOE, C F Two Hundred Vonra of the S, P, Q , 
A Ilutoncal Account of the fiocic^i/ for the ProjKi- 
gaUon of tl\a Gospel in Foreign Parts, lODl-lDOO, 
(London, lODl ) 

SEenET\N, C F Jlfcjnoira of tho Life and Tiino of 
Reherl NeUon (London, IBflO ) 

brazil, education in —Brazil, re- 
public; population, I9,9IO,64G (cstimfitcd 1007). 
Capital, Rio de Janeiro j population, 811,265. 
In laOQ the population waa composed aa fol- 
lows' 6,302,108 whites; 4,638,496 M6tia ; 
2,007,426 nogioes; 1,295,798 Indinns. 

Hlskoricfll, — The history of Brazil ns a depend- 
ency of the Clown of Portugal covers apciiodof 
three centuries, beginning with tlic arrival of 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who took possession of 
the country in the name of the King of Portugal 
m 1500, and ending with the declaration of iiulc- 
peiidGncG in 1822. During this colonial period, 
the Church and religious oiclcra establishctl 
schools and missions of Che same cJiuractcr ns 
those in Die iieighhoimg Spanish colonics A 
few zealous mifisionnrics penetrated to the 
inteiioi of the country, but, na a rule, the clTorta 
of misaionarjea and teaclicrs were luni ted to the 
const region 

A memorable event in the later history of the 
colony wna thenrrivnl of King John of Portugal, 
who with the royal fiimily fled before the ad- 
vancing aimy of Napoleon niul sought refuge 
in his American possessions The prcscnco of 
the Portuguese couit gave peculiar prestige to 
Rio de Janeiro, and the influence of the King 
excited an interest in intcllectuiil puiaiiits 
llecallcd to hia kingdom in 1812, he left his 
historical library as a souvenir of hia exile, and 
this became the nucleus of the great libraiy at 
liio de Janeiro, 

When the King returned ho Portugal he left 
Ilia eldest son Dom Pedro a a regent of Brazil, 


and tho following year the Independence of the 
country wna proclaimed wiUi Dom Podro as 
constitutional Emperor In 1831 ho abdicated 
in favor of hi a son Pedro, then a child of 6 
yeara of age. A regency waa formed, but the 
majority of the prince waa early declared, and 
in 1840 he began his reign, which continued till 
the Republic waa proclaimed Under the 
leadership of this remarkable sovereign a iaw 
was passed (1871) providing for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves The final extinc- 
tion of slavery waa due to an n resistible popular 
movement, above 200,000 slaves were freed by 
private owners; twostatea, then onlled provinces, 
Maranhao and Gear a, emancipated their slaves 
before the ay a tern waa abolished throughout 
the land by n unanimous vote of Parliament. 
May 13, 1888, and the nation mado a grniul 
forward movcineiib in the cause of humanity 
and liberty. 

By the constitution adopted in 1824 Brazil 
wna organized as n confedoracy of twenty states 
and one federal district in whicli the capital, 
Rio do Janeiro, is situated. Encli state was 
given Control of elementary _nnd secondary 
education, but tho direction of higher education 
tlnougliout tho country and tho entile control of 
education in the federal disti let were reserved to 
the federal government. 

In 1827 a law was passed authorizing tho 
cstnbliHhincnt of public pninnry schoola m all 
the cities and towns and most populous places 
in the country. But little piogicaa was made 
in the application of the law, oven in iho cities, 
The fiiat deciflivc step in the matter waa taken 
m 1851, when the Chambei of Deputies gave 
full power to tlic govcinment to reorganize the 
system of clcmontniy education in the federal 
district. This aetion waa lendeied eltccLive by 
a decree of Feb 19, 1854, and from this 
time public cdiicntion haa mnde proRicsa in the 
capital and in the coast stales, and Ima been 
giadunlly extended in the states of the intciioir, 
following the linoflof lailroada, of which the first 
was opened to traffic in the ycai the decree was 
issued 

Present System — The traiiaitioa from a 
monarchy to a republic wns followed by tho 
adoption of a new constitution ([1890) which 
renffiimed the existing provisions regnid- 
iiig education and declared fiiithcr that pri- 
mary education should bo lice and acciilar 
The central adtuiniatration of ediicahion was 
organized under a cabinet ofliccr, at picsent 
tlio Minister of the Interim, who beais who 
the title of Minister of Public Instruction 
During this Tcvoliitioiiavy and organizing period 
thoio waa a strong centralizing tendency oi 
djspositiun to iricrcnao federal control, but the 
states jealously guarded their constitutional 
lights ’While, however, each atato acta inde- 
pendently in respect to primary cducuLion, 
tlierc isthcDicticnUy, at Joust, nn apnrosdi to a 
common school system throughout tne rnpublio, 
State control is exercised by superintendent 
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or dircctov, a&a\Bted by general inspect ora; local even m the capital ariaea from the very irregu- 
flchool committees are formed for cities and lar attendance which it seems impossible to 
districts, local inspectors arc generally cm- prevent, notwithstanding the fact that 16 school 
ployed; courses of study and the qualifications inapcctois aie engaged in the city service, 
of tcacners and the mDuc of their appointment Afiomewhat marked feature of thiamunieipnl 
are determined by oiRcinl regulations, and in all eystem la tho absence of higher primary acJioola 
the states primary schools arc supported by which are flourislimg m several other cities and 
abate and municipal appropriations. Scvcial especially flo at St, Paul._ This la an iinpor- 
of the abates havo made education compulsory, tnnt matter because the higher pi unary schools 
and in St. Paul n law was passed in 1895, afford pupils an adequate prepnration for blio 
fixing penalties for failiiie to comply with this primary^ iioimal schools to which caiididatca 
roquiremciit. On account, however, of the arc admitted at 15 years of ago Wliila want- 
widely acattered population, the indifference ing in ihia iraportaiib intermediate grade, Rio 
of parents, and the conacquent inability to la well supplied with Bccondnry schools, publio 
enforce the compulsory provision, it has been and private, and there is also n highly developed 
generally disregarded. At present efforts aio piofcasional or trade scliool innintaincd by tho 
being mado to give effect to the principle m the city. The latter is a boaiding school with 
federal district and in the states of St. Paul separate departments for boys and girls, and 
and Minas la completely gratuitous. Tlie boys nic ad- 

Thc primary achool wheie fully organized mlttcd at 12 years of age, after passing tluongh 
comprises two divisions, tlic clemcutnry jiri- the primary school, and aic tniiglil ciibiiiet 
inary for pupils 7 to 13 years of age, and the making, carpentry, and punting, Girls are 
higher primary for pupils 13 to 15 The com sc admitted at 7 years of apje, and receive piimary 
of stiuly for the clomcnlary primarita inchidca msfcniction before entering upon the indnalYiai 
the Portuguese language; the inctiic system, training, which includes dichsiTiaking, cmbroid- 
elements of ijeograpliy and liistoiy, especially cry, and cooking From the fact that piofcr- 
of Brazil; introductory Icssona in physical cnce is given to orphans in selecting from 

Bcieiico and natural history, moral and civic applicanta for vacancies in the giiis* depart- 

iiistriictlon; drawing, elements of music; gym- ineiit, the latter has become a kind of oi’phim 
nnstics and null I ary exercises, iniinual training as^diini, 

for boys, and iiccdlcwoik foi giils; practical Training of Teachers — Normal acliools arc 
ideas of surveying. Tho course for the liigher maintained in all the states of Brazil iind, ns n 
primaries adds to the above studies Gloincnts of lule, nro situated m tho olnef cities mid pio- 
riencli; higher arithmetic, cioincntai’y algebra; vided with truly palatial Iniilclings. Tho 
geonicbiy and trigonomctiy, olcmcnts of physi- theory of piofessionnl training is highly dcvci- 
cal science and natural ins Lory ns applied to oped, aiul the normal schools aic prugicssivc 

industries, agriciiltiirG, hygiene, elements of and tlioiough The course of insLruction niid 

national law and political economy, di awing, training covers 4 3^ carp, 111 eluding work 111 
urnatucntal, mccl\(wuicftl, t\ml topogiaphiciil the piacticc school The narnml school at 

This wide range of studies must be iGgai'ded St Paul coraprisca a maternal school, a 

rather as the expression of a lihoral purpose in primal 3^ school for both sexes, coniplcineiiLary 
icspcct to popular education fclmn of actual or higher primtiry sclioola, and two normal 
achievements in the bnef period of p¥im[ir3^ acetmns, one foi men, the other for women 
instruction The higher primary schools, and The normal school at Rio n as limited to women 
the trade and comiiicreinl schools, which aio until 1000, when the oxiimiiiatiou was thrown 
iisiiftlly correlated with the primiir3'- schools, open to young men also. 

afford opporliinifcy for adapting the programs The pcdngogium la a nnlional institution 

to the age and monlnl cnpucity of pupils, ciented iirimanly to cnii3'' out the icfornis in 

Ib wn& iindoubLcdly the intention to make education initiated by Benjamin Constant, 

thosclioul system of the federal diati icfc a model but it Inn become a general center of jiifiiicnce 
for the aeycral states, and to n certain degree compie hen ding hi its scope all doctrines and 
tins purpose has been 1 call zed. Tho capital grades of education The institution piib- 
citv 1ms many eiementni'y primary schoolsj liahes n inagazino entitled Rcvista Pcdagogica, 
well graded and admirably equipped. In a and other works relnUng to eclncational nmttcis. 
few schools, w’hich are niiiintniiicd as models, Ib holds evening sc.'isiona for disseininatnig 
hoys and girla arc taught together, but, na a l ulo iiiforiniition I'cspcctiiig ngnciiltiiTal science, 
the schools arc for boys exclusively or for giila pc(lagag3^, natiirnl histor3^, and inoial nnd civic 
exclusively. The latter uumber 1 10 aa against education, ns well as couveations of literary 
52 ficlioola fur boys, il difference probably men and well-known profess ory, It is located 
arising from the fnct that tho majority of boys in the building of the Academia Brazilioni do 
begin their education in the preparatory classes Lctrna, foiiiulccl to foster the national language 
of secQudary schools The race pvejuthco and htcratmo. 

appaiontl3^ docs nob exist, ns both white and Auxiliary Agencies — Besides the publie 

colored childi on arc round m the same classes schools maiiitnincd by the sLatc-?, there arc 
The chief difficulty in the conduct of the schools many schools established by the religious orders, 
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which liriVQ exorcised a markiid influciiGc upon 
public education. In Sfc Paul the ofTiciaf 
regulations for the conduct of the scUoola and 
the piograma of instruction bcai ilio irapicsa 
of the Paulist fathers, who have bcoii active in 
the gcnci'iii cciiisc of education In the same 
state there are many foicign scliooh, oape- 
cndly Italian, some of winch aro independent 
niid others Jiro supported hy It alum societies. 
Their main object is to preserve and foster 
devotion to Italy, but except for a slight sur- 
veillance hy the liiazilian authorities, they aro 
not intcifcred with. 

Secondary Education, — Secondary schools 
iiiaintamcd by public funds and contiolled by 
inil)licj authorities aro found in the chief citieg 
of Brazil^ Init private secondary schooL, secular 
and clerical, arc jiroferied hy the majority 
of the people who arc able to give their children 
liberal education This is due m part to reli- 
gious sentiments hut more pm ticulaily to tho 
fucb that the piiyate colleges arc boarding 
Bchools, Rcneially situated in the country 
and thcrcfoio they attiact the pationago Qt 
the great rural propnotoia 

The national gyrnnaaiiiin of Rio do Janciio, 
which 13 under the direction of the federal gov- 
ern incut, and the state college of St Paul 
arc tho highest types of public secondary schools 
in Dnizih They aio well organised, nnd olTer 
extensive cour'ses of study. The program 
of the national gymnasium, winch may bo 
taken as a model, is arranged for 7 yoara, and 
includes two modern languagca,_ i a, Picneh and 
either German or Eiigliah, which are pursued 
throughout the course, 9 years' study of 
Latin., and 3 ^ of Greek. The Portugiicac 
Inugungc and lllciaturc arc studied from the 
first fci) the JBDVBiith year. TJie progrnjn la 
equally extensive on tho aide of mathematica 
and tho aciencca Pupils may enter the insti- 
tution between the ages of 11 and 14, and those 
who finish tho comae and succc.s3fully pass the 
requhed cxaininationa icccivc the diploma of 
graduation which admits them to the higher 
iiiatitutiona This la a privilcgo of all the pub^ 
lie secondary institutions and of the private 
colleger that submit to government inspection. 
The public commeicial acliool of Rio de Janeiro 
corresponds to the modern secondary or com- 
mercial high schools of tho United iStatea. 

The General Situation — In general it may 
be said tluiL the basis of a comprclicnaive system 
of education huis been laid in every state of the 
reiniblic. At the same time, little piogresa 
hri5 been made outside of the chief cities and 
the surrounding districts This is indicated 
from the fact that only about 3 per cent of 
the total population of Brazil attend aohool 
The causes of tins backward condition am to 
be found in the vast extent of the country, tho 
tropical climiite of the larger portion, and the 
mixed character of the population. Tlie 
Portiigiieiie jjiesent the extremes of liigJi oiilburo 
and apathetic ignorance, and tho Indians and 


negroes allow the same traits in Brazil oa in 
the Umtccl States Tho latter aic rcpicseiitcd 
in the list of griuluatca from sccondaiy srhoola 
by some ically brilliant stuihnta , but, in gen- 
eral, they help to swell the mass of the illiterate 
Thus far the pioviaion for popular education 
has been the worlc of lendcis unaiipporlcd by 
public sentiment or customs, at the piescnt 
time thcro are iiulicntiona that the people 
tJic/n.scIvcs are awakening to tlio iiripurtancc 
of tho subject One sign of this interest ia 
found in the recent endeavor on the part of 
the buronu of geiicial statistics to secure eoin- 
pJetD rclunia of pi'iiniiiy and secondary edu ca- 
tion thioughout Llic icpubiic. 

Fioin the report of thig investigation it 
appears that m 1908 there wore 1815 public 
municipal schools, 7089 public schools under 
state control and mostly in the smallci toiMia 
and village.'?, and 32*13 private schools, moat of 
which wcic in the larger towns nnd cities. 
The state schools had a total cmollnicul of 
348,327 nnd an average aLtcudnnee of 240,090, 
tlic public municipal sclioola had an enroll- 
ment of 100,754 nnd nii average nttondance of 
0D,‘132 Piivatc piimary scboola had a total 
enrollment of 110,841 and an average attend- 
ance of 81,000. or the 327 institutions of 
feucondary education 20 were public and 208 
private as ty coiitiol, the former Imd lui enroU- 
nicnt of d031 and the latter 2G,25S. 

Commenting on these rctians, the report 
aays. — 

“In the cnao of Iho Federal District, ^i,licrQ the popii- 
ItiBon la tinUvcly v\Tbai\, ia r of 

658.000 and a school enroUuiciil of 01 .038 (7 ^ per rent], 
while Lho StAta of Alngun^, vilU ^ no [mini ion almost 
na great nnd with the excciitioii of n fow cuasL towns 
nltogcjthor rural, has a Holiool piirollinenL of 14,01)2 

{1 a per conlj- Tho lute of Pemn/nbuco, wilh n popu- 
allon almost enliroly lurnl, ^\ith ihe cxccpllnn of the 
CQpitul, nccifc, Ims a school niirohinofit of 22,652, lho 
total populaUon being 1,310,000 “ 

Higher Education. — There la no university 
in lirasiil, anil higher education la icprcfcieiUcd 
by hpeciali/ed fnculties nnd Icelmical schools, 
following the system advocated by the Ficnch 
revolutionary leadcia and lung pcipctimtcd in 
Fianco by Llic Napoleonic System, 

The piincipnl faculty or school of medicine 
and pharmacy ia located at tlic capital, and has 
the additional advantage of conn cp Lion with 
the magnificent hospital of the Misciicordia, 
wliioh olTcrs imsurpnssed advantages for clin- 
ical study and practice The two icmniniiig 
flchoola of medicine and pharmacy arc situated, 
respectively, at Bahia mid Porto Alcgic. The 
law faculties are at Sfc Paul and Pernam- 
buco The diplomas conferred by these sev- 
eral faculties entitle the recipients to practice 
the professions to which they pertain in 
pait of Brazil 

The Polytechnic Institute at Bio de Janeiro 
oITera a general course, which all students 
niUBb attend, and five apccinl courses; sLuclcnla 
who pursue these nnd pass auccesaful cxaminn- 
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tionfl mny rcc&ivG n degree of bachelor in physi- 
cal or jTiatlicmatiool science, dt oert^fientes aa 
civj], mining, industrialj mechanical, or agri- 
engmocra The acliool of itiiuca, situ- 
ated at Ouro Pfeto ia the abate of Mmas 
G ernes, educates engiacera for mininE and 
inetallui’gical works and ^ for the vniioua 
branches of civil cngincoiing Tho plan of 
studies comprises a f undam on tal course and n 
special courso Foi admission to tlio latter, 
tho candidates must present a certificate of 
cfficicney in tho studies of the fundamental 
course of this aohool or piool ol similar studies 
in the poly tc clinic, military, Or naval schools, 
or in foreign schooia whose grade is eimilar 
From the moat distinguished graclimtea in the 
special course the gDVenwnent iti empowered 
to send one or two, at the coat of the nation, 
to per feet their atudics in the United States or 
Europe The government also provides for 
the training of military and naval ofiiccra 
l)y a graded senes of institutiona including 
preparatory and secondary schools, end mili- 
tary and naval oollogca The national academy 
of dno arts and tho national institute of music 
at Rio do Janeiro and the school of fine arts at 
Bahia are liberally bupi^orfced from the public 
treasury The distinction which _Rio ue Ja- 
neiro onjoya as a center of flcientific activity 
ia due, prunuTily, to tho ^ iufluDuco of Dom 
Pedro II. The Astronomical Obscivntory at 
the oapUdl and the Iliatorioal, Geographical, 
and Ebliiiolocical Inabitiito bear witness to the 
breadth of tlie Emperor^a fleicnbific interests, 
and have kept Brazil at the front in the aelen- 
tifio movcinciit of the age. In like manner the 
national institute for the education of the deaf 
and dumb and the national institute for the 
blind cstnbliuhcd at Itio testified to the Em- 
peror's practical solicitude for the welfare of 
ins subjects, and early brought Brazil into the 
human Italian movoment that is ci distinguish- 
ing mark of modern state-*. A. T B, 

RBlarencag ? — 

Aelos e 7)arEce3 do Conoresso do utalrucQdo, 1BB3, 

P>aiFa de: L'lnstmciwn Publique on Brhil, 
Iliatoirc, L^g\alnUon (Rio do Jnneiro, I0SO) 
Annual Hepoiia of the ^Ilnlatcr of riihkc Iiislruouon 
ABSocm 9 ao do Quarto Centenaria do Dcscohrininnto 
do Brnad. ZiiDio da Ccn/eoorio CIQOO-IOOOJ. (Tlio 
do Janeiro, 1000 ) 

IJrazihan Year Book, compiled nnd cd. Iiy J P, 
Wileuiriii, (Rlq do Jauoito, Pirst lasuc, 1008 ) 
Matitinez, Aldhtit B IJaedeKer do Jn lUjfiuhliqiie 
ArgnUtne, Includes uccounU of Drnzil, Urugiinyi 
^CWle, mid lioUvin 

Reffimenio Intefno dua EsCuelaa puhhcaa priTnoriaa 
(Rio Ug Janeiro. 1002 ) 

IlODnrciiJEZ, JosiE Ionadio. A^ierkan ConsJiluhons. 
Brazil, VoL I Complete for nil South Anienciin 
Repiihlica niul Uni led Staboa, Spaniali nnd Kngllsh 
vomion in parnllel columns 

SANt’A-AN^^'A Nehy, ByinoN db, 77ic Land of thn 
Amazona. Tr hy Georgo Humphrey a, F,R GA. 
(London, 1001 ) ^ 

VBuisaiMo 013 Mattos, Joa^ A cdui:agaQ naciotial 2d 
cd. (Rw de Janeiro, IQOOO 200 pp 12 “ . 

BREATHING, — Changes in thu rate nnd 
intensity of respiration arc itnporbnnt as emo- 


tional expresfliona (q.v.) The gyateni of mus- 
clea CDutr oiling tha proacaacs of rofapiration arc 
variously affected m vaiioiis mclividunia by 
dilTcreub degrees of emotion EuTthetmotG, 
there are grdat individual dilfeiciicca m tluj 
habits of respiration. Some persona respivo 
through the Use of their into rcoa tal muiclea, 
while others pmploy chief I the muscles of the 
diaphragm. Biicli activities as laughter and 
articulation arc intimately related to the mus- 
cular processes involved in respiration. 
Breathing la an mvoluntary form of activity, 
and consequently not oidinanly considered ns 
nn appropriate subject foi educational dis- 
cussion As an importunt form of emotional 
expression it dcscivcs moio attention than it 
has had, and aa a form of D-ctivity which ia 
readily modified by individual training it 
should he treated aa worthy of definite cultiva- 
tion and control. 

ReiereiicBB *. ^ 

Dehi/ke, E„ nnd BnOwNB, L The Child's Voice : ita 
TrcatineM iit lieanrd to After DeaelapmenL (Now 
York) 

BnegoBN, M, t/eber die B^dcvlung hcfiind^rfer ffa^cn- 
qlintina loizUoIic/i Ctei iSciiiiPimd^rrv (Hnn^buTB, 

1000, i 

CniL’l'iH, II* C Children's Voicea, ffoio Harmed and 
Hdoo Ihlpcd, (Now York, 1805) 

Machbkzib, Silt Moubll, flyaiene of the Vocal OfOtina, 
(Now York, lfl09.) 

Toldh, F. H. i5cicn<re and Art of JJreaf^ifTTff (New 
York) 

BREATHING EXERCISES, — Special ex- 
ercises designed to increase lung capacity have 
occupied n large place in the various ayatetna 
of light gymnnatic^, Among the many forma 
of breathing exercises advocated, the inost 
commonly used arc (a) siiuplc breabliing with 
erapliosia upon coatal or diaphragmatic move- 
ments, (6) deep inspiration followed by hold- 
ing the breath ns long as possiblo, (c) deep 
breathing accompanied by arm movomciits, 
mainly Sevationa; (d) deep bicathiun piac- 
ticcd with small tube held between tlie lips 
for the purpo'ie of caisiiig intrapulmonic prea- 
flure and thereby dilating all the air vesicles; 
(c) forced inspiintion followed by forced expira- 
tion into spirornctci 

Tho advent Ages claimed for bi'Cathing exfir- 
ciflca aio increased lung capacity, chest develop- 
ment, nnd fortification against conflumption 
and other diseased of the lungs A better 
understanding of tlie pliyaiology of oxerciac 
has brought about a ehangc ol methods m 
teaching breathing exercises The labored 
bieaUung TMidting from vigor du&i or even 
jnodcrnlc cxciciso in untrained peraona gave 
tliG imprefiiaion that this condition wt\9^ caused 
by insufficient lung capacity, but Uic diflioulty 
hea chiefly in the hcnit, whieh fails in auchcftSea 
to adapt itself quiakly to tho need for rapid 
circulation of blood through the lungs. Res- 
piratory cfRoiency is boat secured by general 
vigorous excrciae which increases the functional 
activity of the heart and lungs 
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Under fchcao conditioiia tho amplitude] and 
rapidity ol reapi ration arc augmented auto- 
iiiatically in reaponsc to a phyaiologioal need 
for iiicrcaaed abaorption of oxygon and elimi- 
nation of carbon dioxido. Very littlo benefit 
ICS lilts from the practice of voluntary deep 
brcnbhiiig excrcisea unless accompanied by 
fairly vigorous cxcrciso, because the blood will 
not absorb more oxygon from the nir in tlia 
lungs unless more oxygen is needed in tho 
muscles ns a result of increased activity. The 
greatest vaUiQ in breathing excrcisea la in aid- 
ing the gradual roadjusbmciit of the respiration 
and circulation after vigorous exercise which 
ocQSGS abruptly Q L M. 

References ' — 

DiBiiop, E, M AviGnaamzed Phyitcal CuUuTo (Mcad- 
villc, Pn , 1892.) 

Call, A. P Poi^cr ihrouffh Repoeg, (Boston, 1B02 ) 
Afonon for I{eanh and Grace 

BREMEN, FREE TOWN OP, EDXJCA- 
TION IN — Sco Gbiiman EmfjuBj Educa- 
tion IN 

BRE NAU C OLLEGE — CONSERVATORY, 
GAINSVILLE, GA — Founded in 1878 aa 
the Georgia Baptist Seminary for Young 
Ladies, In 1886 it became ii private pro- 
prietary acliool for girls Primary, prepara- 
tory, collegiate, and fine nrta departments aro 
maiutcLiucd. Students ate admitted by cer- 
tificate of an approved school or by examina- 
tion with rcquiromcnta equivalent to about 
a points of high school work. Eight 
degrees are conferred on the completion of 
tliG appropriate couracs The college has a 
faculty of 14 instructors 

BRENZ, JOHANN (1499-1670). — A prom- 
inent educator of tho German Reformation 
period. He waa born in Weil m Sunbia and 
educated for tho piicathood, bub aa early aa 
1522 Joined the party of Luther Hia work 
for the erection and reorganization of schools, 
both lower and Jiighcr, in Wiirtemberg waa 
of grecit value. He wrote n largo cntechiam 
(C alee hi8 mils pia el vlih expheatione jlludratuSf 
1551), and helped to draw up the Wiirtemberg 
School Regulation of 1550, one of the most 
iniportaiib and most widely imitated German 
school regulations in tho alxtcenth century 
It provided for n complete school ayatem under 
state control, (Consult bibliography in Mertz, 
Baa Schnliresen tier dciil^chen. Re/ormahon, 
p 82) 

BREREWOOD, EDWARD (d. 1613) — 
Mathematician and antiquary, was the son 
of a wet glover at Chester, and was educated 
m grammar learning in that city He was of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and took hia M.A. 
degree in 1690. In 1606 Brcrcwoocl was 
appointed First Professor of Astronomy in 
Greaham College, London. Wood (Aiken. O.Ton 


cd. 1815, Vol II, coh 139) says* " Ho waa ever 
most ready in private, either by conference or 
writing, to instruct others, repairing iiiito them, 
if they were desirous of Ms m&truction lu any 
doubtful points of learning, withm the ample 
circuit of hia deep apprehension 

Bi ere wood wrote a number of books, which 
relatively to the times may count ns conaiderablo 
research. Amongst these were treatiaeg on the 
Snbbnth (1630) and a Declaration oj the Dalri- 
archal Oovenimeulof the Ancient Church (Oxford, 
IBdl) Ho wrote Latin conunentnuea on the 
first four hooka of Aristotle's IJlhics (Oxfoid, 
1640) Ilia more educnlioiinl works were tho 
following : — 

1. Ds Pondenbns 4 pretiia velerum iiuvi- 
Jiionun, eoTumquc cum rcccwtioribiis coUalioue, 
(London, 1614) This had tlio honor of being 
incorpoiatecl iu the great Pol^got Bjblo oi 
Brian Walton, 1067, and also in the Critici 
Sacn, 1660, edited by John Pcorson, Anthony 
ScuttcT good, and rrancis Gouldmnn. 

2 Enquiries touching the Diversities of Lau^ 
gimgcs and Religious through the chief parts of 
the World (London, 1014.) 

3 Elomenta Logicae in graliam studiosae 
'Lucentiitis 111 acdc/eUUrt OxoniaUa (London, 
1614.) 

4. Tiaclahia duo: quorum piimna csl de 
meteons, sccundus de vento, (Oxford, 1631.) 

P. W 

BRESLAU, SILESU, THE ROYAL UNI- 
VERSITY OF.— One of tho few German univer- 
aitica tliat doca not include in ita title tho name 
of a rulev; it owes ita present atntua to a consoli- 
dation cffcated in 1811 under King Frederick 
William III of Pr iiasia of t he Univerait y of Frm ik- 
forUon-tlic-Odcr, cstnbliahcd in 1506, and tho 
Lcapoidinische jfiW£ in Brcalnu, foimtlcd in 

1702 by a "golden" bull of tho Emperor Leopold 
I. The latter inatitution owed its origin to a 
Lntin school organized in the city of Breslau in 
1638 in connection witli a Jesuit mission, the 
school being in the courac of tune transformed 
into n gymnnauiin. Before ita consolidation with 
the University ot Frankfcirt-oii-thc-Odor and iLa 
coiiscqiiont reorganization, the University of 
Brcalnu performed the functions of a Catholic 
theologicnl aeminaiy, but later became the 
first university in Prussia to in elude faculties 
of both Catholic and Protestaiifc theology In 
addition it coinpiiaca the roinaining tradibitiiul 
faculties of law, medicine, and philosophy, de- 
riving much of its importance from the fact 
that it is located in the in tcDectiinl center of 
eastern Germany Breslau la especially well 
supplied With clinica, and nlao devotes consider- 
able attention to instruction in agriculture A 
technological school is being organized in the 
city. The uni varsity library includes 350,000 
volumes and 3700 maiuiscnpta, while the city 
library contains 160,000 volumes and 4300 
manuscripts , The iiiiiveiaity is also closely 
naaoemted with the Royal Ai'oh^vea, the ofilciiil 
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depository Tor the records of Sile.sia, containing 
nt pieacnt about 85,000 documents TJie aii- 
niml budget nppi oxinifttca Si75,000 Among 
former piofciiiois of eminence maybe mentioned 
Stobbcjn law, Purlciiijc, Cohnhcini, and Foersfcer 
in medicine, Stenzcl and Neumnim in history, 
Wcstphal m elnssicnl philology, von dor 
nngen, IlQ(Tn[iann von Fallerslcbcn, Gustav 
i'^rcytng (g.y ), Ilcmrich Mclceit in Germanic 
philology, Kolhing in English philology, Dun- 
sen 111 chcmistiy, ICirohhoff (</.u) in phyaica, 
Gupperh m botany, Cohn in bacteriology 
Fiom the atniidpoinfc of student attendance 
it la the fifth laigcsb univcvaity in Germany, 
being exceeded only by Berlin, j\Iuinch, Lcip- 
54ipj, and Bonn, During the wiiitei semester 
of 1900-1910 there weic enrolled 2339 a tiidcnt 3, 
distiibiitcd aa folio wa theology 3-10 (of tlirae 
there ucio about three times aa many m Catho- 
lic na in Proteatant theology), law 560, medicine 
414, philosophy 1036, In addition there were 
LQO auiUtois eurollccL R, T» 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE. 
— An Qigftiuxation which originated in Hol- 
land in the fouifccenth century, and had the 
gicatcst iiiducnce in religious and ediica- 
tiQiml veforiu, Tho ovclni arose aa a reaction 
ngninat the decline and moral liixnosa of the 
clorgy ftiul the begging orclors Its orig- 
uml purpose was to imito togethov men of piety 
in one house in ordci to i educe the ovpcnsca 
of living by contributing to a common fund. 
The lucmbcia weio not hound by vows or vulc» 
They wcio clerics extra rciigioncwi (not bound 
by religious vows) Self-restraint, humility, 
and love were dcmcindecl from all, but any 
member could leave when ho pleased Tho 
iiiau who inspired the catahlidhmcnt of tho 
order was Goihard GvooLc Born afc Devonter 
of wealthy family m 1340, he atiidied at Pans, 
aijd on returning to bia home was intrusted 
with a mission to tho Pope at Avignon. As bl 
iQwaid he was pica cut ed with two lich pre- 
bends nt Cologne, which he used to live tlio 
ovdiunvy irresponsible life of tho clergy of tho 
tiniOj and became known moic for his foppish- 
ness than anything else In 1374 Iic was sud- 
deuly converted, and sought the advice of tho 
myiitie Ruysbroek^ Aa a result he icnouncctl 
his worldly posscaalons, aiirrondeied hia houte to 
the U'ic of poor women who wished to cooac- 
crate thcin.selvea to the sei vice of God, and, le- 
aeiving but one loom for liimsclf, lie rctiipd to 
a life of inward Bpiritnal meditation* In 13BO 
he came out fioiu his retirement and began to 
preach throughout Jlollniid in the vernacular, 
attacked the abuses of the etergy, and soon 
gained a largo apintual following Hia labors, 
earned on nmicl great opposition, were cut 
abort by his death m 138 h During hia icthc- 
moiifc Groole had read nssidiiously It wua in 
order to satisfy hia need of material that ho 
oxcUanged Mas and hired poor scholars who 
flocked to the flchool at Deventer to copy them. 


and was alao assisted by men "of good wdl,'^ 
lay and ecclesiastic. Among these was Florcn- 
tins Bndcwynius, himself a graduate of the 
Uiiivciaity of Prague, and attached to the 
Chuich of St. Lcbiiiuua at Deventer, In 1371 
Florciitius made the suggestion that the rop 3 "jsl,s 
should place tlicir cnmings in a common fund 
and live together IVifch some reluctance, since 
lie feared the opposition of the mcudicauL 
orders, Grootc agreed, and a timl was made 
Florciitius gave liia house foi Ihia purpose, and 
soon another was adrled IIci'c the copyists 
lived together and followed a regular routine, 
dividing their time between writiuR and praying 
and discussing queatioiia of icligioua moinent, 
To these discussions (co//fiboncs) many citusena 
revolted, uiiLilifc became nccessaiy to hold them 
in the open. Tho gicnlost ability was shown 
in the copying of Mss , not only of aacied but 
of literary and classical content, with the re- 
sult that the price of Msf? went down nt that 
period Gregory XI appro ved of the order, 
and soon mnny houses were cstabliiihecl in the 
Nethei lands and Germany 
To fcliia account, aa ao Inr given* all authoiitica 
ngiec. Some doulifc was, however, cast on the 
cclucntioiml work and influence of the Biethien. 
It waa eliiiiaed for ft time that the ouloi' under- 
took educational activity from its ongm. But 
K Ilirach in the Rcalcuzykhpitdie Jm Protes- 
lanti^chc Theoloqic und Kirchc (2d cd.) not 
only attacked this view, hut denied llmt the 
Bicthrcn cxcroiscd any influence at all on 
cducatioftv ITia aiguiucui, however, leaU on 
but one authoiity, who Una bccu piovcd to he 
incorrect Ilii'fach points out that the mis- 
take avoae through the confusion of FloroaLiua 
Hodogmus, who Imd charge of the school at 
Deventer, with FloreiitiUR Iladewyniua, tho 
fricad of Giootc It is highly probable, hoxv- 
ever, tlmfc the two xvorc one and tho same mnn. 
In any case there is the authority of Eras mug, 
Mclanchthon, Dadiua, Bugchiiis, aud many 
others, ns woH na the title Fiahes Rchulares, liy 
whieh the Bretliron m^cic also known, to prove 
that they were aRsocmietl xvitU the educalion 
of northern Europe; but this con nec Lion was a 
late development. 

At the lime of the fowudatioa of the order 
the schools in the Nethci lands and Germany 
wero of three types, monastic or callieclral, 
pariah, anti municipal achoolg Pool beholarB 
came from a distance, and had to endiiic the 
El cutest Imidships to maintain themselvca 
by begging and menial woik, Among them 
'weic many who could malcc no progi'C'i.s in the 
scholastic disciplines and fibitiusc dispiitatioiifl 
of the tiino through inability to rend or write. 
Furthermore, the school inade no attempt to 
cxerciao any moral control over their pupils, 
with the Tcauib that they ran riot. It waa in 
tho latter direction that the BrcLhreu first 
turned their attention. In older to enable tho 
poor scholara to inainfcain themselvca, they pro- 
vided them with the work of copying Mbs., 
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and hostels (<? y ) were opened for them, they 
looked carefully after the moral AveUaro of their 
clmi ges To the backwnul they gave tuition to 
enalDlc them Lo benefit by tlio school work, 
^lany of these tutors becamo so able that thoy 
Avcrc invited to teach m the achoola, AVitli the 
result that their influence among the pupils wna 
extended Thus,Avhile they had no schools of 
then own, bho Brethren took a deep interest in 
the schools at Deventer, Zivollc, Ubrcchh, 
Groningen, Gouda At Deventer, for example, 
SiiithiUfl, the tcachci of Ei asiniis, was a member 
of the order; at Zwolle, Cele, the rector, ivhile 
not a incmbcr, stood in intimate relations ivith 
the Di'cthien At the latter place the Brethren 
had two houses, oiio for oldei boya who tnught 
ill the loAver school, and one for poor boys wlioso 
studies and moral training they supervised 
Soon the success of tho Brethren attracted 
attention, and they ivere invited to take full 
charge of schools or bo open now institutions. 
Thus the Brethren were summoned from Delft 
to Utrecht, from HDrzogoiibusch to Nijmegen, 
while tho school at Ilerzogcnbusch was taught 
by Brebhrcn called from ZivollCj m 1160 tlioy 
opened n schoo at Buissels, Standoiikli, 
at one time lector of tho University of Pans, 
opaned 4 schools under the charge of tho 
order (Louvain, Mechlin, Cambray, and Valcn- 
cioniiea). Thus by tho end of the fifteenth 
century the Avhole of the educational system 
of northwcsborii Euiope wna under the in- 
fiiicnce of tho Brethren. Busclmis emiTncTabcd 
50 sclioola m 1470. 

The educational rnfluence of tho Brethren 
cannot bo too highly valued In their Avork 
Avere blended togcthci tho stiiviiiga of northern 
Europe foi icligioua reform and the literal y 
icnaissancc of the South From them camo 
the ideal of the ''cultured Christian gontloin n,” 
Avho combines a love for liter atiire Avith mystic 
devotion {pietan lileraia) In place of the old 
scliolaatia domination they introduced a more 
liberal curricnlinn; in place of the previous un- 
oigaiiizcd and uncontrolled assembly of pupils 
under constantly changing teachcra, they estab- 
lished the School as it Is noAvknoAvn. The best 
account of ii school under the management of 
the Brethren cornea from Stiirm'g repent to tho 
Magistiatos nb Strassbiirg in 1538 Sturm had 
himaclf been a pupil at the school in Li6go 
Tho school had a rector Avho divided the scholnia 
into clasaoa Avhicli avgig placed under cinsa 
teachers) tho upper classes usually Avcrc taught 
by apcciiilisba: he pi escribed the leadings for 
each class, anclloolLccl after the genoral progress, 
moral nnd mtcllcctual, of the pupils The 
classes were further subdivided into dec lines or 
groups of ton under the charge of monitora. 
The masters Avere among the beat teachers of 
the day. In addition to the Brethren^ men 
of distinction Avcie summoned fiom Paris and 
Prague universities, and. since the schools Avcie 
ahvaya well nttondecl and the salaiies avcic good, 
there WQ9 introduced a stability and continuity 


in the livca of teachers and taught Among 
these teachers may be mentioned Hcgiiis, 
Sintliiufl, Cole, Macropedma, nnd DGapauteiius, 
the author of a grammar ayIucIi for tAvo cen- 
turies aupciacdcd that of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (gw). The lower classes AA'crc aomotimes 
taught by senior students. The sclioola Avere 
divided into tivo sections, elementary, for 
reading, Avrituig, arithmetic, and grammar, and 
clnssical, for Greek, rhetoric, dialectic, and 
other humanities Even modern subjcGhs, 
such as history and ^cographj’^, were introduced 
There Avere from six to eight classes iii each 
school Tile discipline was rigoioiis, hut good 
AYoik and conduct received recognition in the 
shape of_ prizes. Demosthenes, Plato, nnd 
Aristotle in Greek, Cicero, Crchar, Vergil, nnd 
Horace in Latin were included in the rca dings, 
while considciablc attention avqs paid to tlic 
Scriptures A play of Terence Avns pcifoimed 
by the pupils "Nor do I .see," says Sturm. 
''hoAv that infrequency of studies can be avoided 
nnd removed throughout Gennnuy except by 
nn educAtiou of this typo in curly youth." And 
the Brcthicn Avero succes.sful m in nil gii rating 
a icforni winch is comparable lo that of Arnold 
at Rugby, and certainly bad a greater infill on cc 
Scarcely a name cnii be meiitioiiod among the 
northoiii European scholnis Avho Avas not af- 
fected directly or indirectly by tlicm — Thomaa 
fi Kempis, Rudolf Agricola, Duschiua^ ErnsniiH, 
Stuim, to mention only the more imp or I ant 
From Holland their schools s pi cad to West- 
phnUft, and thcncc over tho Rhine to Alsace, 
where the flourishing towns of Schlcttatadt and 
StrnssbiiTg became important centers of cul- 
ture on a rcligioiia basis (pifi/ns lilcrala) 

To sum up, the Bictlircn cared for the poor 
scholars, introduced grading of schools, new 
textbooks, the Renaissance fitucliea, copying nnd 
later printing of books, the clcmcnta of modern 
subjects, and more or less permanent instruction 
in the schools The introduction of punting 
took aAV ay a considcinblc source of icveniie from 
tlio houses of the Brethren, while the Refor- 
mation dealt a deathbloAV to their activities 
Their houses Were shut up, then schools either 
declined or Avere taken over by municipalities 
By the seventeenth contury nearly all had 
disappenred; the last of all, the' house of tho 
Brethren nt Emmerich, continued until IflU 

I. L le 

HofcrencBB i — 

BoNKT^MAnnY, G Gerard dc G}Oote (Pans, lfi7S.) 

Do Opera Schola-atxca Fratrwn Vilae 

(Pads, ISBO ) , 

HeiMduciikii, M Iho Ordni tjfiJ KonorcBaltoncn der* 
Katholiscbeti^ Kirchc (Pndreborn, 1008 ) 

HBnzoa Realerxzyklopadie /Ur ProtcslantisdiC Thco- 
laijiB u?ul iCirc/ic, 2d cd , Drlliler clca flcmoln- 
BDincn Lebons. 

BRIDGES, NOAH — A schoolmaster of tho 
seventeenth century lie had studied at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Took B.C.L. in 1640, nnd 
was Clerk of Pnrliainciita at Oxfoid, 1643-1044. 
In 1653 ho kept a piivatc school at Putney, 
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BIUDGEWATER COLLEGE 


BRIGHTLAND 


whcrcj ho says in his proapcotuB, " ia taught the 
Greek and Latin tongues; also arts and sciencea 
Matlicinaticnll, VIZ , Arithmetiduc, Fair Writing, 
McrchfliUa^ Accounfca, Gcomutry. Trigonom- 
etry^ Algo bra, etc." His achool was there- 
fore a private grammar school, with a leaning 
to what arc called the "modern Bubjccts'^ 
In tiiG earlier private achoola, ordinarily tho 
subjeota taught were thoBc excluded frora tlio 
good public grammar school, e.q. writing, 
arithmotic The value of the private school 
for thcac Biihjcota apparently induced good 
teachers to increase tho ournculum, so ns to 
enoroach on the curriculum of the public gram- 
mar achool, and eventunlly to become com- 
petitors of tho endowed schools, and ib is notice- 
able that many of the improvcnienta in teaching 
of method in tho English schools were initiated 
in these piivate schools In 1063 Bridges 
published lua V^dgar Arithmeiiqu& "peculiarly 
filtcd," aa ho claimed, "for meichanta and 
tradcsnicn, made useful for all men, familiar 
to the meanest capacity; and for the public 
good laid down in a school method " Dc Mor- 
gan praises Dridgea' book especially for its ex- 
plicit account of the modern method of division. 
Bridges also wrote on stenography nnd cryp- 
tography. P, W. 

BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, BRIDGE- 
WATER, VA — A cDcducatioiial institution 
owned and controlled by bho Church of the 
Brcfchien. Academio, collegiate, normal, musi- 
cal, and commercial departments ure main- 
taiacd. The collego coursea Icadiug to d&- 
grcca arc based on about 12 points of high 
HCliool work There is n, faculty of 16 profes- 
sors and mstructors, 

BRIDGMAN, LAURA (1820-1880), — The 
first deaf and blind person m tho United 
States to receive a formal education At the 
age of 18 months she lost sight and hearing. 
When 8 years old she was taken to the Pei- 
kins Institution for the Dlmd, find by means of 
the cinb Erased letters she xceeWed, under 
the direction of Samuel G. Howe, a general 
literary education. She acquired aome akill in 
piano playing, and considerable dexterity in 
needlework and other household duties 

W. S. M. 

See Deaf-Blind, Education op. 

RelorencfiE: — 

IfAiiaoj^, Mahy Swift LxFb and JEducaiwn of Laura 
iJrirffliJJaji. (Dostoii, 1B70 ) 

Elliott, Maude Howe Laura Dridgman, (Boa Ion, 

BRIGGS, HENRY (1501-1630). -- A dia- 
tinguialied mathematician, born at Halifax in 
YoikshirD, England, IBSl. He xvas a scholar 
of St John's (College, Cambridge, and took hia 
M.A degreo m 1586, Ho became First Pio- 
fcaaor of Geometry in Gresham College on its 
foundation in 1506 and in 1620 became First Sn- 
vilian Professor of Geometry He was thus tho 


first professor m tho first two profess orghipa 
in gcomotryj established in England, Briggg ia 
noteworthy as an opponent of natrology in 
days when the subject waa currently ac- 
cepted. He recognized the value of Napier's 
work on Logarithms, in the making of prac- 
tical CDinputatloTia, nncl in 1G16 urged Napier 
to use a decimal bnse, on which Napier 
acted Tho Arilhmciica Lognnthmica of Brigga 
and of Vlacq m extension of Napier's tables 
has hold a unique position Mr. Ball ig of 
opinion that the introduction of the decimal 
notation wag duo to Briggs, See tho article on 
Ldqaiutiims, P W. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG COLLEGE, LOGAN, 
UTAH. — Oponed iii 1878 as n coeducational 
institution controlled by the Chureh of tho 
Latter-Day Saints, Preparatory, collegiate, 
noimnl, musical, business, domestic science, 
and mechanical arts coviracs arc offerccL The 
work of the college is open to graduates of the 
state district schools, or thogo who pass the 
necessary examination in the common scJiool 
branches, No degrees arc given, 

BRIGHTLAND, JOHN —TIig writer of A 
Gi ai^iiiiar of t/ie Enphsk Toni 7 iic , , lanHiip a 

compleat SyBlein of an English Edncaiion for 
the Use of ihe ScJtooh of Great Riifaiu and Jre^ 
land. (London, 1712) The signiBcanee of 
Briglitland'a book consists in the iccognition 
that tlie study of Latin grammar was not con- 
sidered by him as necessary to the knowledge 
of EugUsn If Gi'cok and Latui aic assutned 
aa nc CCS a cry to the study of English grammar, 
Bi'ightland argued that the greater part oi 
mankind ivould be doomed to "spare ten or 
eleven years in learning dead languages^" before 
beginning their own. Our language la indebted 
to Greek and Latin, but it ia also indebted to 
Spauisli, Italian, High and Low Dutch, Ereuch, 
Old (i.e. Anglo-iSaxon), Welsh, Runic, Gothic, 
and Icelandic, but no one thinks it is necessary 
to acquire thcae before wo can begin English. 
The effect of the Port Hoyalists {qv.) can be 
traced on Brlghtland He not only treats of 
English grammar, hut la also able to include a 
treatise on the Art of PoGtry, so Eia to open up 
to Englishmen the ait of poetry, " na the 
Greeks and the Romans did and the French 
nation does at present " So, too, the English 
scholar, who has English grammar aa hia center 
instead of Lfitin pud Grech, may bo led to 
rhetoric and logic, and Dn^htland provide a 
him With treatises on these aiihjccta. The poet- 
laureate of Queen Aniio'a reign, N Tate, sup- 
plica a prefatory poem on the excellence of Mr 
Drjghtlnnd'a suggestions for an English ecluea- 
ti on Tat c au gges ta ' — 

"To Grecian. Hills our Youlh no more shall rorim, 
Supply 'd tvith llicso Coalaliau Springs at Homo " 

And laaac BiekerstalT, Baq , declnrca in an 
Approhahon that Bnghtland's English Gram- 
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BRIGHTNES3 


BRINSLEY 


Tiwr hag done that justice to our language 
which “ till now, it never obtained ” F, W, 

brightness — By the brightness of a 
color sensation is incant tcchmciiUy ita equality 
to a particular gray of the achromatic s erica 
(g u ), when ita apccml color tone is abstraoted 
[rom. iVn iucteaaing degree of brightness of 
any color would correspond, therefore^ with 
grays progrcsaivcly approaching wbtc, a 
decicaamg brlglitneas with grays progressing 
townid blnLok One may have, Vhwa, tWneicnfc 
colors of the same biightness or the same color 
with different brightnesses. The physical cause 
of brightness is (LiupUtudc or extent of vibration 
of tlio other particles that give mo to the par^ 
ticiilar coloi (see Cdi/011 IntbnbityV Chiingo 
in biightncsa is usimlly accompanied by change 
in sflLuration (g.y ) r p A 

Hofarences' — 

Ualqwin'b Dichopiari; 0 / P^doaopFiv Pefi/c/wlogj/i 

p. HO , also Art on Vision. 

1Xqwgij:<, H. iV Amenedh Texl-'hook o/ Phy^iohoii. 
(PJiilaiiclphin, 1001 ) 

SciTABFEn, E, A Texthaol o/ Phyi^otogy, (Edin- 
barghi ItiOa-lODO) 

BRINSLEY, JOHN (date of birth and 
death unknown),— The odneational writer; to bo 
diatingniishcd fiom hia flon^ Johri Biiiisley, tho 
well-known Yarmouth Puritan divine. Ho wn^ 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, niul 
graduated M A. in 1589. IIo waa hcadmaatcr 
of Ashby-dc-la-Zowch school (Lciccatcrahirc). 
William Lilly the a^brologoi waa cntcied as a 
pupil in 1613 and rcoorda that tho nuthoia 
taught by Brinsley were. Senlenliae PmnleSf 
Cato. Cnrdciiiia, jEsop'g Fahlcsj Tully's OJiceSf 
Ovid's dfl TnslibiiSf Vergil, Horace, Camdeu’fl 
Greeh Grammar^ Theognis, IToiner'a Iliad, and 
an entrance into John Ud all's llcbreio Grammar. 

Brinsley's chief work was tho Litdus LiUra^ 
ri»s. or The G)amma^ Schooly published, first 
oditiou IG12, second edition 1627 This work 
contains n complete account of the educational 
inotiiDda practiecd \\\ the English grammar 
schools of the time, from the lowest to tho 
highest forms, and is tho most important state- 
ment of the details of achool aiTaiigcinenta and 
organization for tho study of Latin grammar, 
reading of authors, and coiupo^Ltioiv of tho 
Greek 1 align age, and school study of Hebrew 
for the Ill’s t half of the seventeenth century 
A noteworthy feature of the Lucius Lilcrarius 
la the insistence on the teaching of English ns 
well as Latin Diiiidley'a icoaona are (L) be- 
cause it is the language which all sorts and 
coTiditions of men fimoiigst nS must use in 
speech and writing, (2) purity and elegancy of 
our own language is a chief part of the honor 
of our nation; (3) bccauac of those who arc 
for a time trained up in dchoola, thcro aio very 
few who proceed in Icavning, in compavison of 
tliem who follow other cnllings. The outstand- 
ing fcatiiic of Brinsley’s metnod for the bench- 


ing of Latin is a thorough drilUne m the pre- 
paratory steps for cons truing Pupils muat 
always bo ramihanxed with the svihicct matter 
of the Latin or Greek which tlioy arc to bo 
required to construe. The " hard words '* are 
to be given tho pupijs by the mnater. Then 
the pupil is to inquire (with regard to the 
passage to be translated into English) “ who 
e peaks, m what place, what he speaks, or to 
what end, when he speaks it, at what time it 
was, what went before in Che Bcntencea nearest, 
what loilowelh nott nttcrl Then the pupil 
IS to nrrunge, or to have ananged for him ty 
the master, the Latin wouk in the grainmaiicat 
order m/nc/i is reguiTed ly English constniclioa. 
This is Brinsley's dislfcincLive doctrine of trana- 
iatlon, though it la not original to him, lor ho 
himself acknowledges he took it from hinrtiii 
Criisius, a German gramninnciii He calls tho 
order in Latin, an "artificial" order, ic> au 
Older determined by the standards of the " art" 
of the Uomanh. He iiiaiats that the pupil must 
tranaposo tho Latin words to make them take 
the order of English giammaticnl construction. 
This ho calls the " natural order (natural, 
that is, to the pupil) Having obtained tho 
" uaUiraL" order, tcausktion then m\\ prac&ed 
uerbatim, He maiutaiiis that this method 
inakca parsing easy and quickly develops trans- 
lation at sight To help tho pupil Brinsley 
devised "grammatical translations" foj tho 
Latin books rend by the pupil in the carlicat 
stages, VIZ Pueriles coiijabulaliunculae. Sen- 
lenhae Pucriles, Cato, Coidenub' Binlogue^, 
/Esop'a Fables f Tully’s E■plsll€3^ Tully’s 0 flees ^ 
together with the De Amicilia, He SenechUe, 
Paradoxca^ Ovid’a de Trlsl^blls^ Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, Vergil Of these, at any rate, the 
Cato, VergU'a Monues, Cordenus' HialoffiiGS, 
Tiilly’a Oftces (Book I), Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(Book I), arc still extant. He further requires 
the pupil to be well acquainted with tlie best 
commentators on Vergil, Iloiace, Pcmiia, 
Juvenal. Brinsley omits fiom liia list the 
clnsgical historians. In Greek, Brinsley began, 
na was usual, with tho Greek Testament, with 
whioh a translation was to be used, Labm or 
English He then proceeded to Isocrates, 
Theognis, Hesiod, or Homer. Elementary He- 
brew WAS also required Disputations {q.v ) 
were to be conducted in the Latiu language on 
grammatical questions, Religions instruction 
must be given m tho liistoiics of tiic Bible and 
on the grounds of religion. Pupils muat go to 
church and take down the substance of tlio 
Bention. which must afterwards be Written out 
in good Latin style, and, further, a brief repe- 
tition of the whole Sermon be iTinile, " without 
book,” Brinsley also supplies chapter's on 
school governmont, punishments, school times 
end reel cations, diversity of grammars, the 
relation of the achooia to the iimveisitica, and 
Or very quaint chapter on " diacouragcmcut of 
School maatera by uii thankfulness of paroiits." 

Bcaidcs the Litdus Lilerarius, Brinsley wrotei 
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BRTSTED 


BRITISH ETC. SCHOOL SOCIETY 


A (/oTisolalLOTi for our Grammar Schooles, or 
A faithfull and most comfortable incoiiragemeni, 
for laying of a sure foundation of all good learn- 
ing in our Sc^ooies, for 'pra&‘peious building 
(hcrewpon More esvecudly for all those of the 
infei LOur sori^ and all ruder counlnes and places, 
^lamely for freland, Wales, Virginia loitk the 
Summer Islands, and for their moi e speedie attain- 
ing of OUT English iongne by the same labour, 
that all may apeake one and the same language. 
And witfiall, for Ihe helping of all such as are 
desirous speedily to recover that iphich they had 
formcrlie got m ihe Grammar Sckooles, and to 
pmml aright therein, for ike peipeLuall benefit 
oj these our klolions and of ihe Churches of 
Chnst. London, printed by Richard Field for 
Tliomaa Man, dwelling in Patcniostei Row, 
ftt the sign of the Talbot, 1022. (4to.) 

This is a vigoroiia appeal to alt who havo 
cbtiTge of soKoola to read the authov’s Lniiiis 
Literanns, and goes over mueh of the same 
ground, But it contnina an important Appen- 
dix, which gives a hat of the school textbooka 
which Biinaloy considera the beat in each 
aubjcGb. F. W- 

Rofsrences! — 

AD\>r'3QN, J W. ^Pioncera of Modern Educatioii, 
(CnnibnilgOj 1005) 

Watsow, rosTKii. The Enghsh Grav\mar Schools up 
/o IGbO. (Cfkmbridgc, 1D09 ) 

BRISTED, CHARLES ASTOR (1820-1874). 
— Author, educated at Yale ColLcgo and at 
tlie University of Cambridge in England; 
author of Letters to Horace Mann and Five 
Years in aiu Eiiphsh Uniuersiti/. Vf, S. M. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CIETY — Tlua oTganization was founded in 
1804 on the suggestion of a member of tho 
Committee of the lloligioua Tinct Society, 
when the subject of the want of Bibles in 
Wiilca was hi ought up by a Welsh clergyman, 
Rev Thonids Charles, The Society at onco 
succeeded in obtaining support for its object, 
to bung the Bible within the icach of tho 
destitute of all lands. For this piiriioso the 
society hna issued translations of the Biblo 
into about 350 langungcs and dialects of the 
world. This socicLy wiia tho parent of many 
otlieia in Em ope and the United States 

Reference: — 

C\MON, Wi Ilxstorg of the Bnitsh and Foreigii Bible 
Society (London, 1901 ) 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SO- 
CIETY. — Au organi/.dtion which nroac ovifc of 
a .gneiety founded by Joseph Lancaster (q.v) 
and two of his fiupportcra in 1S03 “ for the pur- 
pose of alToiding education, procuring cmploy- 
jTiGiib, JUKI aa far aa possible to furnish clotluiig 
to the children of the poorer subjects of lOng 
George III." Tina society waa orgniiizod for 
two other purposca, which were, however, soon 
dioppctl. There were soon afcti acted to it 


men who had an carneah and intenae interest 
m education and who were liberal in their 
religioiia views. They combined to auppoit 
and spread the monitorial achoola of Laaoaater. 
Capital waa raised, and subacriptiona came in 
from all parts. Lancaster was relieved of hia 
duties at hia school, and made a successful 
pi opagandist tour of the British Islcg In 1810 
the financial auppoifc waa increased, anti men 
who were thou prominent in all walks of life 
joined tho aocict^. In 1811 the National 
Society for Educating the Poor in tho Prin- 
ciples of the Church (<? y ) was established 
on a denominational basia, but failed to 
withdraw any support from the other society. 
From 1812 to 1814 the society was involved in 
qunrrcla with, the shiftless Lancaster, and in 
1814 the final separation with Lancaster took 
place In tho same year the title The Bniish 
and Fd] eiflii jScliaot Sociely was adopted The 
society had now the patronage of the Crown, 
and enjoyed the active assistance of members 
of the Royal Family. The aim of the society 
was to encourage the formation of local com- 
miUcca to found schoola, to trorin teachers for 
all pnits of blic world, to maintain the volun- 
tary basis, and above all to teach the Bible in 
the srliQols on undenominational linog The 
Society took over the Borough Rond School 
which Lancaster had founded; a girls' school 
find an institution for women tonchcra were 
opened, and woik was done in foreign paits. 
When a committee reported on the iinsatis- 
fnefcory nature of tlic training of teachers, 
which was entirely mechanical and very 
limited in scope, reading, writing, history, and 
geography were ordcicd to be taught, Local 
aubcoinmittees sprang up in many places, bub 
Imgc parts of England remained untouclied 
Auxiliary societies wcio established to obtain 
mfotraalioii as to local needs, the population, 
the number of the poor, and the cducatioiiQl 
facilities. »Sclioola were to be established for 
which the central society promised aid For 
the purpose of propngniida woik a IiIanval^\ns 
published 111 1810 and was soon translated into 
foreign languages, New textbooka were pub- 
lished, and a depository wns maintained from 
which books and school materials were sold at 
cost price At the Borough Road School, 
teachers fiom all parts of tho world were being 
trained. The Society had its agents and 
representatives in Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
India, all parts of Eiiiopc, and in AVnaliington 
(Robert Quid). It was only in Catholic coun- 
tnea that the Society fnilcd to meet witli con- 
tinued siicec'ia. In IBSO the Society in a 
position to appoint propaganda agents and 
inspectors of schools Tho Rcfoiiii Bill no I a 
still further cmphaaiKcd the need of incvcabing 
schools in the agriciiltuinl diatiicts, and tlio 
Society olTcied assistance to rural tcadiors, 
In 1834 state aid was giv^eii for the fust time, 
but the method of allotment was so poor that 
support waa not given where the iu'cd‘=? Mcro 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DROOKBANK 


gi’catoat In lS42tho normal school lit Borough provided and mumtiniiGcl by the British and 
Iloftd was lohinlb under the indiiccnicnt of an Foreign School Society (f/.i/J. It still survives 
olTcr of aid from the Trensury to training in the namca of a fow schools* 

achoola tor Ahowt Uuft gice.ft.t 

anxiety was caused to the Society by the un- BROCKETT, LINUS PIERPONT (1820- 
Baliafactoiy report made on the British schools 1803) — Educated nt Brown University and 
by the government inspector, In 1847 the old Yale CollcgOi several years professor in George- 
moiiitonnl Byatem was abolished, and pupil and town College, niithor of UisioTy of Educa- 
naaiatanfc tcacheis were appointed In 1847- which was pubJiahed under the pscuclonym 

1840 tlio ^^ocieby was torn by disputes concern- " Philobua *' W. S M. 

ing the acceptance of state aid, eincD it was 

feared that fcliia might endanger the voluntary BROCKLESBY, JOHN (ISll-lSSO) — 

prineiplca and the undenonimational Bible Educator and textbook writer, educated at 
leaching for winch the Society stood. Between Yale College; tutor nb Yale College (183S- 
1855 and 1880 the Society eslabhahed five 1840); professor in Trinity College at Hartford 
normal schools at Bangor, Stockwcll, Darling- (1843-1874); author of textbooks on physical 
ton and Saffron Walden and Swansea. In geography, astronomy, and meteorology, 

1875 the Society contributed Uigely to the im- W. 8 M 

provcmcnt of the education of infanta by doing 

pTopiiganda work for the Froebolian System BROOKBANK. JOSEPH (b. 1613). —A 

niicf establishing a kindergarten. The Ecluca- schoolmaster ami cduciitional xvnfccr. Littlo 
iion Act of 1S70 wn9 a vindication of the pnn- is known of hia life except a few facts. lie 
ciplcs for which the Society stood, and was was a minister and private school maa ter. (Sec 
brought about largely through tho elTovta of Dictionary of l^aiional Biog)ai>hy) For hia 
men who then or later became membera of tlic pariahioncra at West Wycombo, Dpckmgham- 
SociQty shire, ho wrote a eatecliism entitled Vilis 

With the increase of national and popular iSabdans^ or the Vine of Caiechetical Dioimlic 
control of education the function of the Society and Saving Tnith. Ilia cducatioiml workb aio 
la giaduaUy diaappearmg. For EnglWli cduca- deserving of notice. Among the most im- 
tioiuil development it did a great SCI vice through portanb of these are Ida translationa of Joh 
collecting Tcporta and through geneial propa- Airiog Comeniu^f His Last Porch of the Latin 
gmida work. The Society, which was incor- Tongue, etc (Llic title is both in Latin and 
poratecl by Letteis Patent in 1900, sLdl aiipporta English) The translation was made fiom the 
about 1500 schools, bub its chief work is in Low Dutch translation of tho oiigiiinl by 
tlio training oC tcacbcrs for elementary schools Henry Schoof, The work appoared lu 1G47 
Apart from serving as el rallying _ point for and 1057. 

those who desire to ictain the Bible in tho Brookbank in hia address to the Candid 

schools, the Society by a resolution of 1C07 Reader urges that there arc Three Fo]ms or 

proposed to employ iLa funds for the " propn- Ranks of Teachers "Woith and ability iii 
gallon and encouragement of agencies for the achool-tcachcrs; act them as their schohira in 
education and tiaining (physical, social, and their forms, or ranks, in the highest thereof, 
moinj) of yoiifcha of both fsexos dimiig the arc those who have been long approved foi 
period of rapid tlovelopmcnb xvhHh succceih their akiU, cxpenencc and sue cess, in their 
Hie age of rid Id hood and primal y ac liool.” pi ni sc worthy labours; unto wliom liere I have 
This will provide lire society with a spliero of aotluUE to eay hut xtupeTe The next ave 
work ns imporLaiit ns that which it so success- those, who ns yet Jiave not cithei atmlicd, or 

fully undortonk at its inception n contury ago. mado trial of school liavola, Hiougli olhcrwiBO 

See Lakcasteh, Joseph, Trainino of able aiul deserving, but oitlici upon ocrasion, 
TBACHEns w Encjlanp, Hiulb in the or othorwiae, desire and endeavor to over Lake 
Schools. or cxccdc the foimcr; unto wiiom my advice 

Reference'— That tllCy WOUld advailCO thoil JlKlgniGllt 

msNfl, n in yl Cenluru of Edurohon, 1808-1008 o\pcricncc, By Ihc Reading of AiMdisfar 

(Lomloii, 1008.) (hat Pingosc, such ns arc Pliuiucli, tte/iI 

trruSiDV AycMy^?, Quintilian, Hen, Srhan spe- 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, EDUCATION IN cwien, Alartmiiia (Ejus vraefadonm cafe fun- 
— See Canada, Education in danicnla Graecae Linguae), Asclmni his Scaoot- 

master, Biinslcy his Dudns Literarius, and 
BRITISH GUIANA, EDUCATION IN.— Conso/dfion fo Ormnnmr iSe/ioofif, tho Preface to 
See Guivna, Education in. our Lahn Grammar, Mi, RohothnnVa Epistlo 

bnforc his translation of JaiUia LwffUarum, 
BRITISH INDIA, EDUCATION IN. — See Mulcaatci luB Flcnicnlnry, and Po&itioafi, and 
India, Education in. Ida Epistle before hia Cato, C/irishanns, Vossius, 

De Arto Gtammalica, /fugoms f7rohi! et alwriitn 
BRITISH SCHOOLS — A term formerly dissertatw/ies de stuffiis iiislitnendis, J A, 
applied in England to the olomentary achoola Gomenh Prodromns, T/ie ready way to the Latin 
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BROOItLYN INSTITUTE 


Tongvet etc., afcfccatcd by Mr Hartlib, And 
tlioiJe who intend to fit thcmselvoa for the educa- 
tion of Noble Youth, X commend them to the 
reading of Sir Thomna Eliot his Oomnour, SUr- 
mius Do Priucipibus InsLiiuei^diSf Oroaiua 
de Ptincipihu3 histiimndis, Cleric de Aulico, 
MulenatuT Ina Poaitions, Move's Pnnciples, 
the Institution oj o Gentleman, Mr. Braifch- 
wnib'a jBnghsh Gentleman, -rjptii-ntitoeia^ or tho 
Inaliintiioii fl/ a Ydutiii by JamcaClc- 

lantl,Pobrus Truelhus de jVoii^£c/ima, Possevinua 
de CiiHuva Ingemofum, Ileroich^ Education, 
which bookSi well weighed and digested, will 
enable an orclinary gemua to find out the best 
way and method lor the teaching of this book 
or any other j unto which, and thcii own 
parts, I leave them. Tho last sort arc tlioso of 
moaner parts, learning, abilities, and experience, 
unto whom the diiccLion ensuing may be of 
great use ” (Drookbank then proceeds to give 
ood, practical, detailed rules of learning tho 
□oka.) In addition to tina woik, Drookbank 
nlao published class textbookfl on spelling 
(Art English Syllabary, London, 1651) and 
directiona on tho iiao of this book and A 
Dretnaie oj our Xmp's uiliole Lfltiu- Grmniaar, 
Vulgarly called Ltlhe^B, etc , 1060. 

Drookbank gives detailed dhections for using 
his Dreviaie., lie mentionB Tiao bcofca lo ic 
read with the Bremie for the perfecting (of 
pupils) in Quae Genua and the Syntaxia, let 
them learn to say without book, and to con- 
strue and parse Mr Leech's Dialogues nt tho 
end of his Grammar Questions oi in Mr. Clark's 
D]i 2 ^ Grammalicits, whereby they may bo per- 
fected. iTi the uiulcra banding and practico of nil 
that tlicy have learned in grammar, and in tho 
whole Syn taxis." Drookbank lias not been 
given tliG attention which is merited by liifl 
importance as a textbook writer and hia in- 
terest in school education. P, W. 

Hefereace — 

Dictionary of iValionol Bioora'phy^ 


BROOKLYN, CITY OF, — FomcHy an 
indepondont city, but hoW a part of the City 
of Greater New York (g,y.). Church and pri- 
vate schools were established here early by 
the Dutch. In 1813, public school district, 
No 1 wnq organized, and in 1916 a Lancas- 
tcrian scJiool was opened. Other districts were 
organiued, and by 18 13, 10 disLiicts had been organ- 
ized. In that year Iho legislature consalidatecl 
these diatricts, and eatftblnhcd a Doard of 
Education for the city of Brooklyn. In 1853, 
a city aupevintciulcnt of schools wna elected. 
In IS 54, the cib}" of 'WilliainsbiirK and the 
village of Bushwick were consolidated with 
Brooklyn, and the Board of Edutatian wa'^ 
mcrcnqcd to 45 members In 1808 Brook- 
lyn united ivith New York City to form the 
Borough of Brooklyn m the City of Greater 
Now York. 


Annual UoporU. &u^n\len^eni of Dubha LisIrMch'fln to 
the Board of mucalion of the City of Brooklun 
1B61-18D7. ® ■ 

PALMEn, A E The Yorl, Putha ScTjool, chs. 23^. 
20, (Now York, 1005.) 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES j THE. — Founded nncI incor- 
porated by the legislature of tho state in 1824. 
under the name of tho Brooklyn Apprentices' 
Library Aasociabion On July 4, 1826, tho 
corncTsLono of tho building owned by the 
Association was laid by General Lafayette, at 
the junction of Hepry and Cranberry atrccls 
In 1835 tho Association changed ila quarters 
to a inoie coinmodioiia building in Waahington 
Street, Ita flCope Wna broadened under an 
amcndcrl charter in 1843, and the name liencc- 
forward was the Brooklyn InslitutG, Among 
the speakers fiom its platfom were heard 
"such eminent scientific men na Agasaiz, 
Dana, Gray, Henry, Morse. Mitchell^ Torrey, 
Guyot, and Cooke; awch leavncd diviiies oa 
Doctors MoCoah, Hitchcock, Storra, and Bud- 
ding ton, mul such defendera of the liber ties of 
the people as PhiUipa, Sumner, Oavriaon, Emer- 
son, Everett, Curtis, King, Dcllowa, Chapin, 
niul DDccliei.” From 1843 to 1867 iliD work 
of the Institute wna brUliant nud remarkable, 
being largely expanded by two important 
donations nom Mr Aughatua Graham. From 
1867 to 1887, however, iho work of the Institute 
was unfortunately ciipplcd for want of funds, 
so that " tho most that it was able to do waa 
to circulate ita librniy, to keep up its olnssca 
in drawing, and to provide for the annual ad- 
dresses on the 22iicl of February." The debt 
was finally paid in 1887; when the aasets of 
the Institute amounted to a value of 3136,000 
and a library of 12,000 voluinca, 

During the year 1887-1888 tho new policy 
wu'3 adopted of forming m Iiuistitutc of Aria 
and Sciences worthy of the wealth and culture 
of Brooklyn, and by the unions of learned 
boclica with tlia Infititutc, aud in other ways, 
tlicre Were fonnctl iii 1888-1880 the dcpnrt- 
menta of microscopy, aatronoiny, entomology, 
pholograpliy, physiea, eheimstiy, botany, 
mineialogy, geology, zoology and archoBology 
In 1888-1089 were added the dcpartincntg of 
architecture, electricity, geography, innthc- 
inntics, painting, philology, iiolitical science, 
and psychology, find in 1891-1892 the? scope 
of the Institute woik was still fuithcr bioiul- 
encil by the eatabhahmeut of the departmenta 
of mu8ic and podagogy The lapid growth of 
the new Institute of Arts and Scirncca, which 
wna completely ainalgnmated with the old 
Brooklyn Institute in 1891-1892, may ho indi- 
cated by the fact that its members] up grew 
from 350 m 1688-1890 to 3457 m 1893-1894; 
while ill 1908 it fttood at 0703, The number 
of lectures and mee tings open to all mcinbcia 
in 1907-1008 was 488, and the total attend- 
ance for the year a mounted to 497,446. Tho 
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rcceiptg of the Institute for the aamc year, in- BROOKS, PHILLIPS (1895-18D3). — Noted 
eluding only moneys available for the payment divine and prcttclici, eduentod nt the Boston 
of cun cut expenses lUid the piivchnac of objects Latin School and at Harvard College, inatnic- 
for the iniiaciim, jimonnted to §209,89*1, wlula tor m the Boalon Latin School (1855-I8G01. 
the peiinanent fuiitlg stood at §388.541, cntcied the miniatry and bocdnie Bishop of 

The ramifications of the ^york of tJic Institute Mns^achuaetta in 1891, author of Oldest School 
arc so many and various that it ia impossible in Amenca and of several theological works, 
to enumerate them The motto of the iiiati- \V S. M. 

lutioii IS “ Per the people by the people”, KefurencH -- 

and it endeavors to be to Brooklyn ivhnt Allkm, A Y G Biography of Phdl\p3 BrooKj, (Now 
the Lowell IiiatitutG, Society of Natural Hia- 
tory, and Art Museum arc to Boston, 'wlmt the 

Fi'ffinklm Iiu^titutci, Acadoniy of Seicnco, and BROUGHAM, HENRY, BARON 
Gallery of Tine Arts are to Plulaclelphia, what BROUGHAM AND VAUX, 1778-1808 —Lord 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Anieiicnn Chancellor and educationnl reformer; bom in 
AIusDum aic to New York, P. R C, Ecliiiburgh of an English North Country family; 

educated at Edinburgh High School and Uiu- 
BROOKLYN polytechnic INSTITUTE verbity; one of the founders of the Bdinhitrgh 
BROOKLYN. NY, — An institution founded Review. In 1805 Broughnm came to London 
111 18G3, svhicli gives college preparatory train- and studied law His was un active writer in 
ing and a college oiigineuring com sc. Tho the Whig interest He became M.P for Ciuncl- 
iatler course ia given during the clay and lord In 1810, niul ciuickly won a great repiiln- 
cvcnnig, and affords a training for ciigincera tion ns n Pniliaiiiciilaiy orator In 181C he 
and clioniiats. About 13 points of high secured tlie appointment of a Parliamentary 
school work me required for admission; cci- Committee on the education of the louver 
tificatcs of proliGienGy from Uic public high orders in tl\& meUppobs, the Rcpoit of ^yluch 
schools of New York and other nc credited drew public atlcotion to the educational deati- 
acliooJs aio accepted in lieu of exainmationa. tiition of Landoii and prepared tho way for 
Courses nrc given m chemistry, chemical, me- aiibscqiicnt Pni'liflnienlary action In 1818, 
chaiucal, civil, and electrical cngineciing, lead- on the reappomtiuciit of the Commit Lee, he 
ing to appropriate degrees, A graduate depart- extended its inquiry mto the admiinatiation of 
mciit la also maintamccl. There la a faculty of Dclucatioiml cbariLiea, provoking bittci rosciit- 
14 professors, and 27 ina true tors and asaiatanta, ment, but paving the way for later rcorgaiu- 
Fred \V. Atkinson, Pli.D,, is the president zatioii of charitable cadowmeiita by a stale 

department Brougham waa untiring in hia 
BROOKS, CHARLES (1705^1872) — One advocacy of adult education for workingmen 
of the coworkcra of Horace Mann (qu) in by means of mecbanica* institutipna For 
the revival of the Masaacluisctta sehool aya- many yoara ho Look a leading part in Pnrlia- 
Lcin, waa born at Medford, ilasa , Ocfc, 30, ment in prcBSUig quesUoua of educatioiuil tc- 
1795 He waa educated m the common form upon the thoiighta of the nation In 
achoola of Mnaaachusotta and at Ilaivarcl 1820, baaing hia proposals upon the i caul Is of 
College, and engaged in tho woik of the minis- his Coiniiiittcc's Jiivcstigatioiia, lie introduced 
try He became acquainted with the system a bill, the object of which waa to establiah 
of normal schools in Prussia, and devoted elementary fechoola -wherever needed, Lo give 
aeveinl yeais to tlic attempts of James G. the niaffistralea the right to establish schools 
Carter (7 v ) and others to secure the necessary Llie cost of whicli was to fall upon local rji tea, 
appropriLvtiona from the icgialatuio of Massa- to scciiic cflicieiit tenclieis, lo catablish religious 
chuaetts to establish such institutions, For instruction upon a nondcnoTninaliOiihJ buBis, 
scveial yenr.i he waa piofossor of naLurnl his- and Lo utilize obsolete chaiUics iii aid of clc- 
toiy in New York University, and ho was one mcntiuy educntioii. The bill wrs opposed by 
of the foiindcis of the American Association Noiicoiifoi mists and Ilcinaii Catholics, who 
far the AdvauGGinent of Education (g u ), He thought that llieir iiiLercsLs were utipcnlcd by 
waa the aiithoi of fcivo textbooks on oniitliol- it * 1 1 » , 

ogy, Pence, La 6 /n, and Education in EulOJ)e^ In 1 S 25 Bioiigliam piinlialicd liis 
and several pamphlets on iiaimal schools. upon Ike Education of the Pcop^^^ which ran 

He died at Lancaster, Alafss., on the 7 th of thioiigh 20 editions in one year In 1833 he 

July, 1872. W. S. M. recanted in tho House of Louis lua former 

views 111 favor of conipulanry Gihicatioii, In 
BROOKS. NATHAN COVINGTON (1810- 1835 lie addressed the rioiise of Lords on the 

1898). — Educator and author of textbooks, education of the people, and in gpd tliat the 
graduated from St John's Coilege in 1837; el erne nUry schools then in existence ^YeTc too 
piiucipal of the Baltiinoic High School (1839- fow in number and Hint they gave a kind of 
1848) and fust iircgidcnt of the Baltimore instruction exceedingly scanty mid impeiTccb. 
Femnle College (1848); author of a number of In order to relieve the educjitioiial acstiliition 
Latin and Greek toxtbooka. W. S» M of the Urge toivna^ he uiged that the otato 
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BROWN, GEORGE 


BROWN, JOHN 


should furniah funds, but should apply its aid 
in auch a manner aa not to iiiterfcro with tho 
exertiona of individual zeal oi' to cut off tho 
supplies of piivate mumfi-cence. He recom- 
mended that government grants should bo 
oITcrcd on condition that they were met by 
nil equal amount of local contributiona Ho 
fibrongiy uigcd the eatabliahraeiit of JuXant 
schools and a reform of the treatment of 
juvenile offenders He advocated state nid to 
normal sGininnriea for liaimug fcoachoTs, and 
reforms in the administration of educabonal 
chanties by means of the establish incnb of a 
Board of Commissianora ho bo appointed by 
Pai'hainciit All Brougham's recoin mend a- 
fcions were subsequently adopted by tho gov- 
ernment, though after considerable delay Ho 
was a man of ncivous tempci ament, vain, elo- 
quent, profoundly convinced of the need of 
educational reform, but distrusted by his con- 
temporaries on the ground of defects of char- 
nctcT and somo instability of political judg- 
ment. Ho stands out, however, ns dug of the 
^icab advocates of educational improvement 
111 Engl and during the years 181G-1835, and 
on the whole his policy wns sound jn view of 
the coniploc conditions of English life. Hia 
early D\pcTicnc(} of Scotland had convinced 
him of the value of popular education; hia 
knowledge of Continental eya terns made him 
realize how indispensable was tlie action of 
the Stale ill any extensive dovclopment of 
popular education; but ho appreciated the 
services which the clergy of tho Cluirch of 
England ai\d thft vnnous rcUgioua bodies had 
rendered to English education and saw that 
lb wns iicccgsary to secure their continued co- 
Dpcrnlioii in any plan designed for the further 
development of educational work among tho 
poor M. E. S. 

flefereDceB ; ^ 

Baouaii \M, II Life <\nd ririipa oSiTenry, LordBroughamt 
untten by himself (3 vola , 1B71 ) 

DUhonarg of A'afioiiaf iljoprap/ii/. 

MeNTUoar^Nci, J E G, db, Slate /»fi;rzrcjif|Qn i!n 
LnnhsK ISducahon (Cambridi'Oi 1002 ) 

BROWN, GEORGE (1823-18&1). — Edu- 
cator, attended Phillips Academy at Andover, 
the UnivQi"jity of Vermont, and Jefferson Medi- 
cal College; organized a piivntc school for 
fecble-miiulcd children ab Barre, AIqss , 1851, 
and coiidnotcd it for 40 ycais; aelivc iii the 
movement foi providing sohoola for focble- 
iTiindcil and iiiioLic children, and the author of 
several addresses and pamphlets on the caro 
and training of the fccblo-inindcd W S M. 

DROWN, GEORGE PLINY (1830-1910) — 
Superintendent of schools nfc Richmoiul, Ind , 
from 1800 to 1871, principal of the high school 
nt Indianapolis during the next 3 years, 
and suporuitGiidont of aclioola nt Indiannpolia 
from 1874 to 1870. Dining tlic next 7 
ycar.S‘ ho was piincipul of the Indiana state 
normal school nt Terre Hnuto. Fiom 1B87 


until hia death he was the editor of School and 
Honw Educalion (formerly tho Pithhc School 
Journal). He was tho author op n textbook 
on grammar and numeioua eagaya on tho 
philosophy of education, W. S. M. 

BROWN, GOOLD (1791-1957) — Sohool- 
man and textbook writci, educated in tho 
public and private schools of Rhode Island; 
teacher iii the Friends' schools (1810-1813); 
pTiucipal ot a private school in Now York City 
(1813-1833) . auLhoi of a long sorioa of gram- 
matical textbooks, inclmVmg lmtitnles of Eng^ 
lish grammar, First Lines of English Grammar, 
and Orammar of i7mjn77iarjf. W S M, 

BROWN, JOHN (1715-1760).^ Son of r 
clergyman m Northumberland; educated at 
Wigtoii Grammar School and St. John's, Cam- 
bridge; in 1750 became rector of Great llor ces- 
Icy nonr Colchester Brown published in 1757 
Aji Esthnal^ of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times In 1765 he published jf7ionj7ACs on 
Civil Liheilu, on Licentiousness and Paction, 
In tliia woi'fe he advocated the catablwlimcub 
of a national system of education under tho 
authority of the State Ho argued that " For 
want of n piosciibcd code of education to which 
all the members of the community should 
legally aubmit, the manners and principles upon 
which alone the iState can rest aic in England 
ineffectually instilled, and are vague, fluctuat- 
ing, and sclf-contradictory." In an appendix 
to this essay, Blown made more detailed pi o- 
poaala for a code oC educaliou, defining it aa 
" a system of principles, religious, moral, and 
political, . to be instilled clToctually into 
the infant and growing imnds of the com- 
munity foi the gicafc end of public happiness " 
These proposals indicate the existence of n, 
body of opinion in England at that time favor- 
able to the cstabliahmciifc by the State of a 
eystoin of imtionai education analogous to 
those sot up ill diJTeiciih pnrta of Germany 
during this period of philanthropic monarchy. 
Ill England, however, the existence of the Non- 
conformist interest, unfliiicliingly opposed to 
the inculcation of Anglican doctrines b^' means 
of a system of state schools, prevented tho 
realization of Broum's hopes, and caused the 
social and educational development of England 
to he entiiely different from that of the Ger- 
man states, Brown's pamphlet derives its 
great importance in the histoiy of English 
education from the fact that it provoked 
Joseph Pricatlcy (qs.) to write niicl publish m 
the same yoai (L7G5) his Remarks on a Pro- 
posed Code of EdKcation^ m which he states 
with pns.'iioii the ai gumentH against any attempt 
to organize education by government. Priest- 
ley's essay is the locus dassicus in English 
bternturc of the eighteenth century foi Non- 
conformist aigumcats against national organi- 
zation of education by the Rtalc acting in 
concert with tho Established Chuich 
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BROWNj MATTHEW 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


In bhe laat veara of hia life Brown, in corrc- 
flpOJKJencc witJi Dr. Dumiiresqiie^ who Jinfl been 
consoltccl about the provision of a school sys- 
tcm lor Russia, Bubmittcd to him an ambiUoug 
plan for the civilization of Russia. This wna 
laid before the Empress, Catharine II, who 
Biiggeslecl Brown's undertaking a journey to 
St Peteraburg for consultation At the last 
moment, lu Icnr of tho Russian climate, Drown 
canceled the arraiigements 

Brown aiilTeicd constitutionally from severe 
depression □( and in September, 1766, 

committed suicide. M E. S. 


RoferencBfl — 

Biiowu, John, Thoughts on Civxl Liberty, with an Ap- 
ncmli'^ relative to a proposed Code of Education 
(1703.) 

Dtetiowary of Nahonal Bxographv, 

PniEaTLKY, Joseph. Ea&ay 07 i o Courso of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Civil and Aenvo Life, la which are added 
/Zeiriarlj on a Code of Education proposed by Dr, 
Drown ta a late Treatise (London, 1705 ) 


BROWN, MATTHEW (1776-1853). — 
Educator, graduate of Dickinson College; 
teacher in the schoola of Pennsylvania (1704^ 
]79Q)f instructor in Washington College (1805- 
1815); president of Jefferson College (1822- 
1846) W a M, 

brown, SAMUEI, GILMAN (1813-1986), 

— Educator and author, educated in private 
schoola and at Dartmouth College; teacher 
111 the high school at Ellington, (jonn. (1832- 
1834); principal of Abbot Academy at Andover 
(1835-1838); piotcssor m Dartmouth College 
(1840-1807); prcaident of Hamilton Gollcgo 
(1807-1881); author of Spirit of the Scholar 

W*S M. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, 
RI, — An inatitiition chaitered under the 
name of Rhode Island College, by the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island m 1764, and owing 
ita foundation to a proposal made in 1762 to 
the Philaclolphia Baptist Association by tho 
Rev. Morgan Edwards, priator of tho Eirsfc 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, looking toward 
the establialimeiifc of a Baptist college, Rhode 
Island was selected na the location because it 
recognized xchgioii.? liberty unci was Baptist in 
origin and attachment, The prcaident. 8 of 
12 membera of the Board of Fellows, ana 22 of 
the 30 members of the Board of Trusteea, 
mu'ib be members of Baptist cJinrclies; 4 trua- 
tees must belong to Congregationnl churches, 
nnd 5 each to the Episcopal Church and to tho 
Society of Friends. The Chancellor, Secre- 
tory, and Treasurer, however, are chosen with- 
out denominational restriction; in nclmmla- 
fcration the university is atnotly nonacctarian. 
Both governing boards are self-perpetuating. 
There is a aentiment among the alumni in 
favor of removing the denominational provi- 
aiona from the charter 

The first president was the Rev Jamea 


Manning, elected Sept. 4, 17C5, a graduate 
of Princeton (1702). In 1700 tho first chss of 
Rhode Island College wr^ giadiiatccl at Wni ren. 
in 1770 the prciciit University Hnll, inodclcil 
after Nassau Hall, Princeton, wna erected on 
tho college grouiida in Providence, chiefly by 
aubaciiptioiia from residenta of that city The 
first college fuiida, amounting to 54500, were 
collected iii England and Ireland in 1707-1708. 
In 1804 tho name wag changed to Brown 
University, in honor of Nicholna Brown, 17 80, 

Q benefactor. The successors of president 
Claiming, nil of tlicm Baptist clergymen, havo 
been. Jonathan JIaxey, 1792-1802; Afi.m 
Messer, 1802-1820; Francis Waylmul, 1827- 
1855, Banias Sears, 1S55-1BG7; Alexia Cas- 
well, 1868-1872; Ezekiel G. Robinson, 1872- 
1889, Elisha B. Andrewa, 1889-1808; and 
William H. P, Fniince, 1800- Picsidcnb 
Wayland reorganized tho atudica on an elective 
basis, established a 3-ycar course for the bacca- 
laureate, encouraged ^ratlualo rcaearch, and 
made the sciences prominent iii the curriculum. 
During tho administration of President An- 
drews, the number of students increased from 
2Bf} to 860, the numbor of graduate studenlg 
Toso from 3 to lOl, all the old departments wero 
reorganized and new dcparlmcnta added, Iho 
funds reached 81,126,685, nnd iinportaiifc addi- 
tions were made to the buildings and grounds. 
One year after the inauguration of Picsident 
Faunce, the endowment waa increased by 
51,000,000, a second millioii being added a year 
later, The Gudden increase in the number of 
students comcidciib with the acccasion of tho 
new president made both internal and external 
reorganizniion necessary. In the 10 years 
sinco 1609j the faoiilty ]ms been reorganized; 
G now chairs of instruction have been cioatcQ 
and fillccl, and the niimbei of courses offered 
has increased from 93 to 119 The graduate 
department has been fully arKanized Tlic 
departments of Civil and AlecTianicnl Engi- 
neering have been installed m a fully equipped 
engineering building A summer cKpeiimcnt 
station for biological study Ims been opened 
at Warwick, R.I. Under an arrangement 
with the Rhode Island School of Design, 
the univei'flity sends its art Htudeiila to the 
Scliool of Design for insliuction in drawing 
and painting, in loturn for which privilege the 
School of Design uses the umycraity'fl machine 
shops, A system of visitirig committees, 
similar to that m foice at Harvard UiiiverBity, 
involves the appointment of about 150 men 
from business or profcssionnl life, 5 to 10 for 
each department, who annually inspect the 
coiiraea of study, laboratories, and equipment 
Brown University luniutainH undergradimfo 
couraca for men, m arts, pure ecience, and 
electrical and mechanical engineering, leading 
to the appropriate degrcea; admission is by 
examination and certificate from approved 
high flchool, Tho uniyeraity h a. member of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, of 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY 


BRUSSELS UNIVERSITY 


iUii No^v England CcrtificiitB BoaiJ, and of 
the New England Association of Collcgea tind 
Prcimratory Hchoola (see Colleqe Enthancb 
Bo Anns) . GrQ.duo.tQ couraca Cor men and 
women lead to llic doctor's and mastci'a dc- 
grcca 111 October, 1891, a women's college waa 
foimdod, which at first gave only admission to 
univeiaity e^iaminntiona and awarded certifientea 
of proficiency; in June, 1892, all degrees and 
graduate coiirsea wove opened to women, and 
the college wna design ated the Women's College 
of Brown University. The Women's College 
la housed in a separate building; there arc also 
a women's dormitory and a gymnusium. Tins 
college \a sepal atcly endowed with about 
SSSjOOO A syatem of student self-government 
IS inainbnincd. All teaching in the Women's 
College IS by mcmbcia of the instructing staff 
of the nnivcraity Extension courses enrolling 
annually fiom 250 to 100 teachers are given lU 
the university buildings, nnd give ciedit toward 
a university clcgicc. A medical school was 
established in 1811, which existed until 1828 
and had 87 gradiiatca. 

Student life at Brown partakes of the char- 
acteristics of both the tradition Q I " small col- 
lege" and the large university; this state of 
ftlTaira ig due to the rapid growth of the student 
body The fraternilica arc an impoitant ele- 
ment, and still occupy a position somewhat like 
that which they hold in smaller New England 
colleges Their incmbcralup mcludcfl a large 
proportion of tlic students, and their life centers 
m ohapbci houses, 5 of which have been crcctccl 
or leased in recent years, a development which 
has been criticized as tending to draw men from 
college doi’initorica and refectories The fol- 
lowing fi a term ties have chapters nfc Brown 
Alplia Delta Phi, Dolta Phi, Psi Upsilon, Beta 
Theta Pi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Zeta Psi. 
Theta Delta Chi, Chi Pai, Delta Upsilon, Phi 
Della Theta, Alpha Tau Omega, Chi Phi (local). 
Delta Tau Delta, Phi Kappa (organized by 
Roman Cafcliohe students, local), ICappa Sigma, 
Phi Gamma Delta, Phi ICappa Psi, and Kappa 
Alpha Theta (women) In 1BB9 the old play- 
ground of the university, now known ns Lin- 
coln Field, was graded for athletic pin poses, 
m 1S98 a new athletic field was laid out on 
Camp Street, a mile and a half hoin the uni- 
vGisity, The Brown Union, a social club for a 
majority of the stu dents, occupies a building 
in whicji are the headquarters of all the student 
entci piiscs There is a Supervisor of Athletics: 
stringent Ghgibility rules have been established 
by the faculty, but nil othor questions coiicerii- 
iiig athletics are settled by the afciidciits tlicin- 
s elves 

The library dates from 1707. In 1842 it 
Gontained 1000 volumes, it has now (1909) 
about 100 QOO volumes In June, 1008, there 
Merc enrolled 6081 graduates of tho university, 
of whom 457 were women nnd 617 had icccivccl 
honorary dcgicca In April, 190S, the fiinclb of 
Brown Univeraity, cxeUisivc of those per taming 


to the John Carter Drown Library, amounted 
to 33,306,300. The average aalury of a pro- 
fessor IS 52G90, There aic (1909) 91 lueinbDrs 
oil tho instructing staff, of whom 29 are f\\h 
professors. The atiiclcnts number 907, divided 
as follows, iiiulcrgiaduato men, G81, Women's 
College, 183, graduate students, 111 C. Q 

noferenceB! — 

Oeuerni CaialogMc for 1009-1000 (hialoncnl akolch) 
GuilPi It. A JJislory of C^mucrfiifj/, (Provi- 

cleiico, 1607.) 

History ol lltown Umvcisilyiu tho biogrnplilGa o\ \\s 
prcsidcnta, in National Cvclapedta of Diogranfiv 
Vol. VIII, pp. 20-20 ^ 

BRUNI, LEONARDO D 'AREZZO ^ A 
liiimaiiiat of tho fourteenth century, born at 
Arezzo, whence he wna known aa Aretmo. He 
studied civil law at Eorcncc nnd Ravenna 
While at FloiencD he was attraeted to the new 
movement by Chrysoloraa (qv.), and became 
an ardent student of Greek IIg translated 
Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Pliitaicb, 
Tie also wrote Histonarum Floreniiarum, Lihi 
XII f and lives of Dante and Petraich. He was 
Papal Secretary under four popes, and at 
Florence enjoyed tlie pntronnge of Hie Medici, 

BRUNSWICK, DUCHY OF, EDUCATION 
IN — See Geuaian Empire, Education in. 

BRUSH WORK, — Sec Art in toe SenooLa; 
Design* 

BRUSSELS, UNIVERSITY OF - -Thia 
institution for higliei Icaining owes its origin 
to the faculties cstablislied at Drusscla under 
Ihc Gonliol of the Imperial Univeisiby (1800). 
although tho university na such was not created 
till 1834 The university is independent, nnd is 
not an incorporalod body. It la inainlamDd 
by municipal grants and the libeial gifts of 
wealthy manufacturers Among the special 
schools supplementing the work of the four 
faculties (law, science, mcdicinc| and philosophy) 
nvc acveral scientific iubtitutiona v/ith ample 
laboratory facilities, a higher commeTciul school, 
nnd the school of political and social scioiiccs 
The last named, cieated in 1880, soon after 
took possession of the SoWay InstiUile, the 
gift of the citizen whose name it hcais, a unique 
structure adniirably arranged for the researches 
carried on by Lhc professora and sluclonls of the 
spocialtios to winch it pertains. The activity 
of this free center of learning and rc'icarch is 
indicated by the Reuue de VUmvemUf the organ 
qf the institutions, the Union des anciens 
Eludianis, which oxLciids aid to young and needy 
Btudents, and the uiiivcisity extension work, of 
which Brussels la tlio inspiring center. In 
1907^1908 the students were diatribiitcfl as 
follows' philosophy and letters, 128; law, ISB; 
scicnccsj 224, medicine, 207; special echools, 
363 

See Belgium, Ed UCATIOM IN. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. BRYN MAWR. 
PA — A coHcrc foi women situated in the 
fcuburha of Philadelphia, founded by Dr Josopli 
W Taylor in 1880 The collogo was opened 
for instruction in the aiUuinn of 1885. The 
(‘ollcgc groiinda covci 52 acioa, on which are 
located J hiiilclinga, which iiicludo the libraiy, 
lecliirc looms and Inboiatoiica, Six dorini- 
tonca arc pi’ouded /or the students The 
students are divided into 3 clfts.se.s — graduate, 
nndoi graduate, and hcarcia A large number 
of fellowalupa and scholar.alups arc oiTcred in 
the graclnatc school. For entrance into the 
undci'grndimtG department ccindidatea must 
pasa the nintiiciiiation examination of the 
college, the roquii cmenta foi which aie equiva- 
loiiL to 17 5 unita The examination of the 
College Entrance Examination Board {qu) 
IS accepted as an equivalent Com sea arc 
olTcrcd leading to the degree of B,A,, hut candi- 
dates must elect their courscg m accordance 
with the Gioup System (g n ) The hemcra 
aie admitted to the com sea under certain coiicli- 
tiuns, but may not proceed to a degree In 
1900-1910 there was an enrollment of 425 
students, of whom 88 were graduates. The 
faculty includes 10 piofcasor.s, 14 aaaociato 
profcsaoiSj and 33 nssoeiatcsj readena, lecturers, 
and demonstrators The president la M Carey 
Thomas, Ph.D,, LL.D. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1606-1582). — 
A humaniat and educationist of eminence, who 
wns placed by hia contemporaries m the very 
front rank as a scholar and a poet. Born at 
KillDurn m the county of Stilling, Scotland, ho 
became at tlio ago of 14 a atudenb at the 
Univcisityof Paris, and Ins life from that time 
till its end was devoted, almost xvithonb a 
break, bo education and Icttcra He responded 
at an caily period to the new spiiit that wns 
fast spreading over Western Europe, and na a 
liumanist attacked the barren tcacliiiig of the 
schoolmen and the ignorance and superstition 
of the Roman priesthood, IIis native country 
was linn (Tee ted by tho Renaiagaiicc, and even 
the University of Pans, to winch he rcturnccl 
after apoiuiiiig a few vears (1522-1526) in Srofc- 
hindj was dominated by scholasticism Bu- 
rhcvimn, howcvci, introduced genuine classical 
Bbudics into the College of Stc. Bnrhe, of which 
he wns regent, and signalized liis rupture with 
tJiL* Chin I'll of Rome by writing ll)icD sahrea 
on her clergy, the jSmamuni. Pahmdia, and 
Franciscan 1/5. Ho also advocated in hia Dc 
Jyjc Eegni the rights of subjects, and held that 
Lings who ruled tyrnniiicnlly should he cle- 
tluoned. Bucliiinan's huinaniam did not take 
the form of mere verbal scholarship. He used 
Hie LaLiii tongue as a iiuin of letters to convey 
to educated Em ope his views on public nlTaiis 
and ilia criticisms on human life II real work, 
howcvei, WAS that of an educationist. This 
nas not so cleaily recognized by hia contempo- 
1 ai ina, who were impressed chiefly by hia acholar- 


ahip and hia noetic gifts. But it is now gener- 
ally adinitted that the uiipctiis which ho gave 
to the cause of education in Scotland has been 
of more value to his countrymen than Ins great 
roputation aa a poet The chief husincsa of Ins 
life from his hveutieth year to Ins death wna Uic 
Leaching of youth He wns a piofcssnr, suc- 
ccsaivoly, at the College of Stc Baibc, Pahs, 
the College de Giiyeiiiic, Boi denuv; again in 
Pans 111 the C'ollcgc dii Caidinal I.cmoino, 
and in the Uinvcisity of Coimbra in Poitugal. 
IIis last scholasitic appointment wn‘i the pun- 
cipiiMnp of St Lcoimul's College, St. Andrews, 
Scotland He acted also ns tiilor to the son of 
the Fnrl of CaRsiUis, to nn illcgitimnte son of 
James V of Scotland, to the ton of th(' JamDiis 
!Mai6chal dc Bns.«;ac, and to King James VI of 
Scotland This In^it post ho noiuinally held 
till Ins death iii 1682, foi in hia Testament 
dative he IS do^ibcd as "jncccptolU to ye 
Kingc'g majestye the by me of liis deccia," so 
that he rnay bo said to hav'C died Leaching 
This indeed is litoially lino, foi James Melville 
records that visiting lum in his Inst illness, 
along with hia uncle Andrmv Melville, anti 
Tliomns BuGlianan, they found him sitLing m 
Ills chair " teaching his jmung man that sorvit 
him ill hia Chalmcr to bpcll a, b, ah, e, b, cb; 
ike. After salutation Mr Andro sciyca, * 1 sic, 
siij ye me iiochb ydlc' ' Bottcr this,' Cjiioth 
he, ^jior stelLiiig shiep or sitting ydic Qiiilk is 
alBill ' Indeed, it is the apiiit tlint underlies 
this act niid pervades these words that has done 
more for education in ScotlmKl than any special 
scheme of reorganization of school or uiiivcrgity 
teaching with which Buchmian's iinino may be 
associated. It is true that he Iranslated Li- 
nacre'a Latin grammar and was one of the Com- 
inissioncTs appointed to nrcparc a plan for the 
rccoustnictioii of St Ancirewa University lie 
was also inatriimcntal ni securing several licnc- 
fita foi Glasgow University, but his cnduiing 
woitli Ah nn educationiat after nil lies m the 
iiiapiratiop w'hieh ho gave to Scottish youth and 
in picscnling to them an ideal in the world of 
literature an cl learning wliicli it has been tiicrr 
aim to rcnhzc D McM 

RelerencGB : — 

Autobiograijhy included In hia Ihstoru 
BiiowN, P. H Ocorijt iJKcAannji. //Kiiiaiiiai and Re- 
/ormcr, (Edinlmrf?h, 1800 ) 

J3|c/(orifirj/ <j/ ATu/iona ? liwgrfinhy 
InviircJ il/fjjioi'N of fhc Lye and irrifmpa of Geargo 
//ircAajjnii. 2tl cd (PdinlniTKli, iKI7 ) 
Mac'MIllvh, D Li/c of (iLorgo ilwc/imiaii (London, 
lOOft) 

MiLLAn, D, A George liachanaii, A Mcmonal. (Lon- 
don, 11107 ) 

QuaxlrrccaloimFy SLudiea Qtorge Buchanan, Olnsgow 
(GIdbhow. PJOG ) 

SandyB) J E a Ihslori/ of Classical SeJioJar^hxp, Yol 
II (Cninbndac, 1008 ) 

1 Valla CB, 11 , imu J, C George J?lii4AnnaM 

(New York, 1000 ) 

BUCHANAN, JAMES. — The hist teacher 
of the firafc infant school in Great Bnlnin, Al- 
though a poor weaver who at first could scarcely 
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rend, writcj oi spell, Robert Owen [q d ) aclcctcd 
him in 1816 to take chELi'ge or tho mfanb school 
at Now Lniifti’k on nccoiint of his love of children 
and Ilia readiness to bo infj true ted. In 1818 
Ducliniian wna appointed by o committee ot 
the most prominent leaders of the timo m Eng- 
land, incliidingLorcl Brougham and James Mill, 
to take clmrgQ of a aimilai aohool in London 
But removed from the inHiionce of Owen he 
failed In 1840 he left for South Africa, where 
two of his children were infant tcachcra. It la 
very probahlo that ^Vildcrspiu ((f » ), who cnmo 
to be regarded na the lender of tliia infant school 
movement, gained his inapiration from Dii- 
channn 

See Infant Schools. 

Raferancflai — 

OwJiNi BonBnT. Life 

Saluok, D , and IIiND^nAW, W. Infant jScAoofs, (Lon- 
don and Now York, 1004.) 

BUCHAREST, UNIVERSITY OF, — See 
Roumanu, Education m. 

BUCHTEL COLLEGE,, AKHOK, OHIO 
— A coeducAtioiial institution, founded in 1870 
by tliQ Ohio XJnivftTBftUst Cotiyention, and 
opened m 1872. Aoadeinic, collegiate, and fine 
arts dcpartnionta are maintained. In the 
collcgG classical, acientiRc, and pliiloaoijluc 
courses jiro offtred, leading up to the appropriate 
degicea. The requirements for ndiniaaloii aro 
15 units Adimaaion is by cortificalc from an 
approved high school oi academy or by evami- 
nation. The college stands on n campus com- 
prism B G acres, on which there arc 8 biiddinga, 
valued, together with the equipment, nt about 
§130,000. There are on fcho faculty 10 profes- 
sors and 12 inatruotora and assistants, Thcro 
were enrolled in 1900-1910, 132 stiiclents in tlio 
college, 120 in the academy, and 57 in the fine 
arts department. Rev A. D. Church , D.D., 
LL.D., is the president. 

BUCICWELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, 
PA. — Incorporated ns a iionaectnrian insti- 
tution 111 1816 The ndinimstiatioii is in tho 
Imnda of a self-perpetuating board of triialeea 
The property of tho inatitution exceeds ono 
million dollnre, and the productive investment 
amounts to over S700,000, This inoncy ia 
largely tlie gift of several hundred persons. 
All academy, iin institute for younc women, 
and a school of music are maintained in addi- 
tion to the College Pupils aic ndmitted to 
the institute for young women at tho ago of 
12, and receive coiiraea extending over 5 
ycava, at the mid of which they avc admitted 
Lo the aojihomore year iii tho collogo. Studonts 
arc adiaittcd to tlic college either on certificate 
from approved high achools, Porniaylvnuia 
state normal achoola^ tho College Entrance 
Examination Board, and New York State 
Board of Regents, Or by oxaTtunation* Tha 
requirements for flamission aro approximately 


16 units. Tho collcgD ofifera 8 courses, 
each of 4 years, leadiiiE to the appropriato 
dcgieea. The buddings of the college proper 
arc 0 in number. The enrollment in 1909- 
1910 xvaa 627, There are 2L professors, 2 
naaistaiifc profcaaors, and 11 instruclora and 
lecturers. Jolm Howard Hairis, Pli D , LL.D., 

IS the president. 

BUD^US, on BUHE, GUILLAUME (1467- 
1640) — Probably the most rcnoivncd Ficnch 
acholnr of hiB lime, and largely mslru mental in 
tlic I'ovivnl of interest in the study of tlio Greek 
language and litcfaturo in PoriS. He nob only 
wrote EKtcnsively on philology, philosophy, and 
jurisprudence, but wns nlao a man of public 
affairs under Louis Xll and Francis I. The 
fountlntion of the ColWigc do Prance was largely 
the result pf Budpjua' continued plcndinga ^uth 
Francis I, jmd it wna doubtless fit Ida auggcation 
that Ills friend Ernsmua was invited to come to 
Pnrla as director of that inatitiifcioii Moat im- 
portant works: Annotahones ia XXIV htroa 
pa/irfcclornm (150B); D& nssc cl parUbiis ejus 
(1514), a treatiBo up On ancient coins, and the 
Coitifiientafii linguae graccae (1519). His cou- 
tnbutiQn to pedagogy wna n French trealisD, Be 
Vl7istitulioii'‘du Prince, written in 1610, but not 
printed until 1547 m order to ni'oicl compariaon 
\yii\\ a similar work by Etaamufl Bcbidea Iho 
llciiaissance plea for humanistic loaiiiiug, tho 
Work IS rcinarkablo for the emphasia attached 
to fcU& importance of a study of lustoiy. 

F. E. p. 

Kfifarence^: — 

BuDfi, E, Dtj. Vxc t/c (Pada, ^084.) 

IfCftres xiiMuca. (Pana. 1807) 

Sandys, J F. yl Iftsiory of Classical Scholarship, Vol< 
II. (Cnmbndfic, 1003) 

WooDWAUD, W H. Sludics tn Edimlion dwnno /fta 
Ago 0 / fhe Renaisaance, (Cambridge. IDDO.) 

BUDAPEST, THE ROYAL HUNGARIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF. —Tho lineal descendant 
of the institution eatcibliahed nt Olcii m 1300, 
whioh had a aomewhat checkered enreor. It 
was disorganized, rcdstnblishecl at Tyrnau in 
1G36, moved back to Ofen. in 1777, removed 
to peat m 1783, and finally placed pn a level 
with the other Austrian universitica in 1850. 
The university includes the four tiaditioniil 
faeultica of theology, in winch msti action ia 
given 111 Lfttm, law and pohticnl science, nicdi- 
omo, and philosophy The city also boasts of 
a technological school, including among oblicra 
rlcpartmcnba of nicchanicnl engin coring, archi- 
tecture, and chemistry. Other inatitutions of 

the city nro a school of veterinary medicine, 
founded m 1786, the Ucfqi’med ThcDlogictil 
Academy ^856), the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary (1877), the Hungarian Academy of Science 
(1&25\ tho Hoyal Hungarian Geological Insti- 
tute (1809), the Jlungarian National Muaeiim 
(1860), etc The Library of the latter institution 
contama over 400,000 volumes, lO.OOO manu- 
scripts, and 500,000 documents, while tho uui- 
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vcrsity libiary, eatabliahed in lG35j containa 
275,000 volumes and over 2000 mamiscnpba 
TUc annual budget ainounta to about 3500,000, 
half of winch sum ]5 appropriated by the govcni- 
inoiib About 7000 abiidcnta and 796 auditors 
^vol'cnl attendance on the univoraity during tho 
^Vinter semester of 1909-1910 R T. 

See AusTniA-HuNOARYj Education in 

BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM — The woid 
"Buddha” means "the Enlightened One," 
and was used in aiieieiit India Q3 n religious 
title, Budd lusts call a Buddha him who has 
solved the problem of existence, who kiioiia 
ami preaches the tiuth, and thereby becomes 
the teacher and the savior of mankind _ Hav- 
ing attained the highest goal of life, Nirvana, 
he IS no longer bom again, and hia death la 
called a final ciitiy into Nirvana, leaving 
bclund notliing mortal of a continued bodily 
existence 

According to tho statementa in the Buddhist 
Sacied Books, Bucldhag appear from time to 
time, and their doctrine lloiirislica for a cerfcain 
period, but when its light has been dimmed n 
new Buddha lisoa who prcnchca the seLf-sanio 
eternal truth that is biiefly formulated in the 
Dliammapnda thus' "Not to do wrong, but 
to do good, and to keep the heart pure. That 
IS the religion of all Buddhas " 

There IS bub one historical Buddha, tho 
fouiulcr of Biiddhiain aa ib now cxiata in Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam, Tibet, China, and Japan Ilia 
iiame is Siddhartha Clnubama of the Shakya 
tribe, a son of Sluiddhoclliana and his wife Maya. 
All previous Buddhas are legendary. Ib lina 
been calculated that Gautama wiia bom C22 
u c, attained to Buddhahoocl in 688, and died 
in hia eightieth year, in 543 d.c Buddhist 
chioiiology counts tho years after the Bud- 
tlha'g Niivana, 543 n c. 

Ileiigious zeal has so overlaid Buddha's lifo 
with legend that Professor Wilson, of Oxford, 
and latei on Senart, found sufficient argument 
for the theory tliat Siddhaibha Gautama had 
never existed and that Buddha’s life was origi- 
nally n solar myth This hypothesis haa never 
been taken very seriously by scholars, and the 
rclial)ility of Buddhist tradition, leaving out 
the obvious accretions of myths, has lathcr 
been strengthened with increasing information 
tliiough tho discovery of ancient monuments, 
relies, and inscriptions 

Tho Slmkyn constituted a a mall republican 
,■3 bate of Iiido-Scythiiins who hnd settled at the 
foot of the Nepalese Himalaya. Shiuldhodhona 
appears to have been a wealthy nnd powerful 
nobleman, a chief or even rajah of the Gautama 
clan, and Siddharthn enjoyed a good educa- 
tion. lie was married to hi3 cousin, Yaslio- 
dhara of Koli, who bore him a son whom they 
named llahula, i o " fetter/' because tlio child 
was likely to serve as a tic which would bind 
Siclrlhartha to the worldly interests of life 

Sicldluu'blia wns of a religious turn of mind. 


and (ns tradition moat dramaticnllv tells), 
having beheld the sight of the three ills of life 
to which all flesh is heir, — disease, old age, 
nnd death, — he left his comfortable home and 
renounced the world He first sought salva- 
tion m the ways of Brnhmnn philosophy and 
asGcticiain. But he rejected the traditional 
doctrines, the authority of the Yedns nnd tho 
means of salvation by praj^er and ancrifico, 
and founded a acliool of his own which rapidly 
developed into a powerful religious inovcmont 
dislingiiished by the rare combination ol philo- 
sophical depth and a popular mode of presen- 
tation. 

The canonical books of Buddhism are written 
in Pali, a language which bears the same rela- 
tion to tho older Sanskrit that Italian bears 
to Latin However, during the first ccntuiy 
of tho Christian orn, at a time ivhen Buddhism 
began to nasinnlatc some of the moat popular 
tiaditiona of the past, Sanskrit came into 
vogue again, and almost simiiltanGoiisly a dis- 
tinction was made between this new, the 
broader nnd more popular church, the Mnlia- 
ynna, i,e. tho " largo vessel ” (viz of aalvation) 
and the older and moic luistere school, now 
called Hinaynna (or " amnll vessel ”) At 
this juncture Buddhism aprend over Tibet, 
China, and Japan, and so it happened that in 
NortlLcrn Biiddliiam the toinis and iiaines 
assume tho Saiiskiit foira, while in SoutliDni 
Buddhism tlic oiiginal Pnh prevails 

According to the dualialic notions of ancient 
India, all matcrinl existence was clccmccl evil, 
and the soul, called oiman, or self, was supposed 
to be a being by itself Deeply religious people 
theiefoi’c sought salvation through self-morti- 
fication, which flliould serve ns n means foi the 
liberation of the soul from the boily, nnd for 
the attainment of Nirvana, the state of perfect 
siiintunl bliss 

Nirvana is characterized as a state of perfect 
peace where tlicie is no pain, no soitoxv, no 
toiincnLing desires, nor wants, and this was 
to be attained by oxtmguislung oi blowing 
out the llamo of passion — hence the name 
for N'irmna (Pah, Nibbana) means " extinc- 
tion ” 

Among the Western people the notion pre- 
vails that Nirvana means " annihilation," and 
this view was ouginally held also by Professor 
Max Milllci until he investigated the question 
and settled it by collecting all the passages in 
the Buddhist books winch refor to Nirvana, 
when ho discovered to lua own astonisbmeiit 
that there wua not oiir passage which described 
this state of highest bliss, Nirvana, as annihi- 
lation His book on tlie sulijoct, entitled 
Nuvana (fiist edition, 1S09) should have put 
ail end to the dispute, and yet even such 
scliolnra ns Oldonbrrg arc found upholding tho 
old view. The difficulty lies in the inability 
of some people to comprehend the significance 
of Buddhist philosophy and psycliology. 
nuddhiats distinguish between two states: 
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Samara, which la the testleaa and atormy oceaa 
of life with iba troubles, ond Nirvana, the bliss 
of eternal rest* The lormer la pictured aa a 
wheeb the eternaV circ\ut of which conBiata 
of the twelve Nidanaa, — a chain of twelve 
links, Nirvana is called the immortal, the 
uncrcatc, the refuge, the happy island, etc, 
Buddha taught that Nirvana can be attained 
ill this life, and its attainment constitutes 
BiiddhahoocI, 

Buddha's main dacbriiie is the noncxiatcnco 
of the atman (aclf) Since there is no scpnrnte 
cgo-bcing, there la no soul-traiiamigration In 
iL? place Buddha teaches the doctrine of 
rebirhli or rciiicarnatian based on the observa- 
tion of the persiatcnco of life forma Aa the 
banana sceef changes into a tree and finally 
reappears in the ripo fruit, so the character 
of men ia prcsorvecl and transmitted There 
is no entity thab migrates, but the typo peraiata. 
There la no abnaji (SGlf)» but there is mana 
(mind). The translation of atman by " aoul " 
has given rise to the idea that Buddha teaches 
the nonexiatoiieG of the soul Ilia conccpbinn 
is rnoiiiabiCj not, like that of the Brahmans, 
dll alia tie. 

Dudcllm^a explanation of llic problem of 
existence la dynamical “Whilo the exisLcnco 
of the ego IS an illusion, he teaches the porsiab- 
cnce of action, or Karma Every creature 
is the pi 0 duct of its previous Karma, niid its 
Karma will continue according to the law of 
causation Karma therefore is the root of 
existence, of pniticiilariby, and of individuality, 
and Karina la perpetuated by olinglng to one's 
individuality The rcaulb is suiTenng, bub ho 
lyho has nt tamed enlightenment cuts off the 
thirst for cxiahence lie liyca in the 

world, bub he elmgs no longer to hia self When 
tlie ego ia recognized aa a sham, egotism loses 
its meaning, These views are foriniilated in 
the four noble fcrutha: (1) existence is suffering, 

(2) the cRuae of suffering ia dcairo (fanfto), 

(3) the cessation of suffeiing is brought about 
by cutting off dG.sirc (clinging to individual 
existence), and (4) tlio eeaaation of fluffenug 
IS 1)1 ought about by the eightfold noble path 
which consists of (1) right comprehension, 
(2) light resolution, (3) right speech, (4) nghb 
acts, (5) the nghb way of earning a livelihood, 
(6) right efforts, (7) right thoughta, and (8) 
the right state of a peaceful mind 

Truth, or religion, or the dootniie of icligion, 
13 called Dharmat and the congregation of tho 
followers of Buddim, tho brothcrliood, ia called 
Sangha. Thus the fonmila which 13 repented 
three times upon joining tho Buddhist faith, 
rends, ” I take my refuge in the Buddha, I 
take my refuge in the Dharma; I take my 
refuge in tho Saugha." 

Thero is no prayer in Buddhism; but tliero 
aro vows, and all Buddhists are expected to 
avoid the ten evils, which are three of the body, 
four of the tongue, and three of the mind 
(1) killing, (2) atcRling, (3) impurity, (4) lying. 


(5) slander, (0) abuse, (7) goaflip; (8) greed, 

(0) malice, and (10) ignorance. Eivc trades are 
forbidden to monks' (1) traffic in nrma, (2) the 
slave trade, (3) traffic in flesh, (4) the sale o£ 
liquors, and (5) tbc .sale of poisons. 

Eurthcr, there arc five precepts for laymen 

(1) not to destroy life, (2) not to take what is 
not given, (3) not to tell lies, (4) not to drink 
intoxicating liquors, (5) not to commit adiilteTy. 
And there aro bhreo ndditioniil precepts for 
monks, (1) not to eat food at night, (2) not 
to uae peifumca, (3) not to sleep ui high beds 
but on inata 

A remaikable institution ia the Uposalha or 
confession, which is howevei not to be made 
piivntely to a j)ater confessor (ns in tlie Roman 
Catholic Church), but publicly bcfoic tho as- 
sembled brotherhood.^ 

Theie arc indications that in tho day of 
Buddha there were several tcaohera who taught 
moic or leas different ways of salvation, but 
Siddhaitha Gaiitanm is the one who alone is 
called the Buddha Ho eclipsed all oLhera, and 
Ilia formulation of the doctrine proved fittest 
foi siiivival. \Vc know tliat Buddha's cousin 
and disciple Devadatta tried to form a schism 
by outdoing Buddha in aovciity, but ho failed. 
Outside of Dudclliiam a certain Malmviia 
preached tlie doctrine of tlic Jiiinaa and founded 
a icligion which la still in cxisLciicCj though 
limited to a small oommiiiiity of followers. 
VYhilo Buddha's religion indicates a strong 
monistic tendency, Mahavira was a diialiat 
who elnimcd to l\ave conniiorcd materiality 
and all evil, and waa bhciafoic woralupecl by 
Ins disciples as tlie Jama oi conqucroi. The 
title Jama was an equivalent foi the name 
Buddha, and is still used by Buddhists as a 
ayuonym for Buddha, 

While othoi' icligious teachers limited their 
field of activity to their iminediato disciples, 
bo monks who had retired from tlie world, 
Buddha spread the aceda of Ina loligion broad- 
cast, and accepted also lay disciples who did 
not renounce the world, but reinained witJi tlieir 
fainilicfl and eairied on their trades . 

Buddha is called Bhagnvab, the Blessed One, 
or Shakyamiini, tho Sage of the Shakya; or the 
Tathagnta, a term not quite clear It la 
mostly translated the '' Perfect Ono," and haa 
been explained to signify one who hns fulfiHod 
all the requirements of being a Buddha. 

Buddha was an educator of the first rank. 
Ilia pcraoiittlity must have been possessed of 
nn unusual imprcssivcncaa, and most of the 
dochriiiea hold by Buddhists to-day were 
formiil cited by himaclf; nor is it improbable 
that lie composed many of tlie verses of the 
Dhnmniapacln. Ho has impressed liis spirit 
upon a good half of man kind j and may bo 
called a reformer on tho largest scale possible. 
IIqw did ho succeed? (1) He lived the religion 
which he taught and sot the cxamplo to otlicra. 

(2) He endeavored to make every ono of hifl 
disciples independent, claiming no authority 
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except that of a teacher and adviser. " Do 
ye lumps unto youraclvea/' he aiiid in liia fnre- 
vflll addicas to hia diaciplcs (3) He was 
clear in hia atafceinents, and practiced the 
method of Gnumerating the several points 
ho wanted to impress on his followera. (4) Ho 
illustrate cl hia doctnnea by nllcgoriea, parables, 
and atorica (5) Though he rejcctcsd the Brah- 
man docti’inca (belief in the Voclna na inspiicd 
hooka, tho Brahman ritual, sacrifice, jirnyer, 
and tlic cnato system), ho did not antagonize 
either Bralimaniam or any other religion 
Certain criticism a of Brahmanism have been 
attributed to Buddha, one in which the Brali- 
maiis are compared to a sbiing of blind men 
(not imliko Clinst's pai able of blind leaders of 
the blind), aacl anothci richciiling the preten- 
aiona of the god Biahma to oiniiisciencc and om- 
nipotence, but even these are more humorous 
than satirical (7) Buddha pomta out eiror 
and its conscquenccsj but he does not chide, nor 
does ho assume the aiithoiity of a Lord. In 
this sense even the code of moial precepts aro 
not called tho ben commandments, but ** avoid- 
ing the ten cvila.’'* (8) He thrilled his hcnroia 
by pointing out the blessedness, the henuLy, 
and the glory of his elhica. Ho called hia 
religion the ''glorious docbiine^' (an analogy to 
the Chnabian " gospel "). (0) He presented 

the truths he taught in poetical form, which 
added tho euphony of Pali verso to a convincing 
appeal to truth 

The many striking similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianity suggest hiatoiical 
coJiJicctJons, but the in/lu cnee of Buddhism on 
Christianity must liavo been indirect; thcro 
was no direct borrowing On tho other hand, 
tho infiiienco of tho Christian Ncstonana on 
the formation of Lamaism (the hicrarchio 
Buddhism of Tibet), ia undeniable A most 
curious coiucideiieo la the accidental si mil an by 
in sound of names, auch as Maria — Maya, 
Johannes — Ananda, Petros — Shanputra, Ju- 
das — Devadatta, etc. 

The literature on Buddhism la very extensive. 
Tho ancient canonical books arc collected in a 
libinry called TnpUaka, the ''three baskets," 
consisting of the Dliarma (docLiinc), the Vina}ja 
(picccpta and lulcs), and the AbhuViarma 
(philosophy) 

The best known and most charnctoristio 
books of the Duddhisb canon are tlic Dham- 
mapada^ a book of stanzas, religious poems of 
deep carneatnesa, the Suita JNTipafa, a collec- 
tion of diacouraes; tho Dhamma^ChaKKa-Pra- 
vatana Sulla, or the Foundalwn oj the Kingdom 
of RighieoumesSf nnd tlic Mahapfinnibbana 
Sutta, n. story of the last days of Buddha. 

Further there are several biographies The 
Bnddhacharita la a life of Buddha by Ash- 
vaghoslia. Another life of Buddha, in tho 
original Banakrit, lias been lost, but exists still 
in a Chinese tiauslation under the title Fo Sho 
IhuO Tsaii King. The beat known of the later 
biographies and the most fantaatic story of 


Buddhn'a life is tho Lahla Vistara. Tho 
Jataka. or " births toriea,” contain the folkloro 
of Buddhism. They aro popular tales with a 
moral p, c 

Hefereacea: — 

Arm OLD, E. Ltght of Atia (LoDdon, 1B82 ) 
iJudrl/nsTn. (Ilangaoii ) 

CAnuB, P. Manna (Open Court, CliicUBo. 1007 ) 
Tfie Gospel^ Buddha 

Claukg, J F. A^tJicfcenfT^ Century QueHiona^ (Doa- 
ton, 1R97.) 

Davids, T. W, niiva JluddAwiJi, Ju IBstoru and 
LitcratuTe (New York, 1800 ) 

J3udd/ii8f Bir/fi AVonea. (London, 1800.) 
MoNIEH-Williamh, Sin MoNihn iJifddAisiii and Its 
,, Co^riec/iojt- wUh (london, JSSS.) 

MuLtitn, F M\x Buildhut Nihiium (London, 
1800) 

OLDENDEiva. BuddhOf iScht Leben, ,£^£1110 Lthre, etc, 
(Horlln, 1B97, ad cd.) Tr. by W Hocy. (Lon- 
. don, 1882) 

Pali Text BocicLy PuC^hoiafiona, ed by T W Ithya 
Davids, (London ) 

Senaht. lUsBatr dur fa f^ocricfe da /Joijtddfici (Pnna, 
1802) 

The Afahabodhi Jattmal (Calciilto.) 

The Buddhist, (London ) 

WAnnBN. In Traiufa^loJis. (Cambridge, 

Mass , 1B90.) 


BTJDE, — See BuDiEus. 

BUDGET, SCHOOL, — National, — The lack 
of any national educational plan and the 
absence of any diiect federal control of or- 
ganized public education 111 the United States 
sorvea to reduce education to a position of very 
minor importance as a factor 111 the federal 
budget Never til elcsa, each of the eYccufivc 
dcpaitinents of the national g□^^enlmDnt directs 
and carries on eiiterpiiscs of an educational or 
quasi-educational character, the expenditurea 
for which arc authorized and approved by 
Congresa Consequently^ while the annual 
amount of aiicli expeiuhturcs is insignificant 
ill comparisoii wilh the total national outlay for 
all purpoflcs, it does contain items of signal 
importance to the educational welfare of the 
nation The appropriation'! of tho Sixtieth 
Congress (1007) m bchnlf of ediicatioii may be 
cited ns typical of the existing fiscal position of 
education ns a federal iiiidcT taking. The total 
nascmblct! from the acvcrnl departmental 
budgets amounted to more Ilian fourteen and 
one half millions of dollars This included 
funds for tho public schoola of hhn District of 
Columbia, the Smithsonian InsLiUition, the 
Library of Congress, intern ationai Bcicntific 
congreasDS, military and navnl academies and 
training inatitiitiona, Indian education, Bureau 
of Education, find the continuing appropria- 
tions for colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Excepting the lasUnamecl item, tho 
appropriations were in every ease for the benefit 
of special institutions and for extraordinary 
purpoBcs having little or no relation to the 
general system of public schools Numerous 
proposals have been made in Congresa for the 
enlargement of the sphero of federal influence 
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thi'OUj^h fippropi iationa to the several atatea lor 
vnnoiia gencTal cducalioiial piirpose9| the most 
siKiiificant of wlucli liaye been thoae providing 
for nntiaiiRl appropnaiioiia in aid of elemcnt- 
auy and second my industrial and commercial 
.schools Until, liowcvei, blieic is n inore logical 
organization of the educational activities earned 
on under national auspiccfi, the nnportaticc of 
education in the fcdaral budget will be uncertain 
and varying (See Fedehal Aid to Educa- 
tion ) ..... 

State. — The fiscal adminifatiation of public 
cclucfttioii in the didcionb states of the Uiiion 
presents the gicatcat diversity. Practically 
speaking, cleincntary and secondary schools 
I’oceivc their major support from local taxation, 
supplicmeiited by an annual aiipoitionincnt 
from the income of peimaiicnfc state fmula 
established for schools by gcncrnl state taxes, 
and by vnnous special aids. (See articles on 
ApromToKMENT; Funds, Taxation ) Higher 
and piofossional institutions, and schools for 
special cliisscs, being administciccl directly by 
state bom (Is and olhccis, nre dependent entirely 
upon the state as n supporting unit ‘^'‘cry 
fLcqucntly tlie fa I ate eensLitution icndcia it mmi- 
datoiy upon the legislature to maintain these 
ill^tlbutlQllS They me, tliereforc, of consider- 
able importance in general state finance 

Ibyo general policies arcs to be observed with 
ref Cl dice to the ordiiinry sup port, of special 
state cdLicationnl iiistitiilions Under the first, 
a more oi les*! stable amount of support is 
granted io each, tlirough either coiilniiiing 
ap])ropi'*fttJO))s, or specj/iud stale in^ca As 
tyjiical of the pinicipal difleront Inidgctaiy 
methodii ivlinreby a fixed portion of suppoit 
is nttciniited may be cited such instances as 
the special slate taxes levied in Culifoinia, 
Colorado, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, ^liclngan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wia cousin, 
for the Linhci^jity, agncuUural colleges, norinal 
nchools, etc ; the bpocial state lax (one inill) 
111 Noitli Dakota (apportioned as follows* 
ihuitj-lhicc one hundrciltha of a mill to the 
slate uiureisity and school of mines, tiveui'if 
one hundredths of a mill to the iigii cultural 
college, A//rcn one Imndipdths of a mill to one 
state normal school find thirlecn to auotliei, 
su one hiiiulrccUhs of a mill to the ttiito school 
foi the deaf, ht’o one IniiidredLh'S of a mill to the 
state school of forestry, /our one hundredths of a 
null to the aendeiny of scicngc, .scrcii- oiio hun- 
flrcdtlis of a mill to state iiul list i ml school), and 
the general education fund in Tennessee, con- 
sisting of 25 per cent of llic gross lex^cmic of 
the state (hi per cent fur general appoition- 
inent to local com muni tics foi eleincntnvy and 
secondary education, lU pci cent for special 
ftp])orLionment to local commiimtics; 8 per 
cent for special aid to county liigh schools; 
1 l)cr cent foi scIigoI hbrmies; 13 per cent for 
slate ninmnl schools; and 7 per cent for the 
nun el'll t.\') These fixed funds are usually 
.MignuniLcd through appropriatioiia for build- 


in^a and sundry special purpoaca at each legis- 
lative session 

Under the second, and moie widely adopted 
policy, the icsponaibility of pioviding for the 
support of the scveial state educational insti- 
tutions and interests la committed to each 
aniuial or biennial legislative session In 
practically cvciy instance controlling boarda 
and officers arc icqiuircd to present at the close 
of caeh financial peiiod (annual or biennial) 
proper icporba containing among other tliinga 
an account of fiscal operationa. These pub- 
lished reports become the medium of direct 
communication between institutions and legis- 
lature, Thcoietically they arc the basis for 
the legislative dctermiimtion regarding sup- 
lort for the next fiscal period Practically, 
lOWGvor, the needs and claims of the institu- 
tions arc presented by tlicii officers diicctly, 
or indiicctly through special committees of the 
Icgislatiu'c, to the legialative budget coininittee 
(commit lee on fiimncc, committee on clamia), 
which IS under the necessity of adjusting the 
total of appropriations to the estimated rov- 
eimcs While this second policy is the more 
flexible, and enables the readier adaptation of 
financiQl means to educational needs, it un- 
doubtedly leads to competition among iiisLitu- 
tiona for financial preferment, and frequently 
permits the aaenfice of education, m the intercsia 
of party cxiicchency The contemporary ireiid 
la toward the fiist policy in older to insure to 
institutions a support conaisteut with noimal 
development niid to icmove tlu* details of this 
feature of public fiimncc from tlic iiiiccrlnin 
actiun of political foicca 

Whichever of the foregoing policies us to 
ordinary financial support of special and higher 
iiiistitution.s ig followed, two mcUiods arc em- 
ployed for the gcneitTl legislative control of 
oxpoiuliturcs. By the one, the limit of expen- 
diture for each purpose — .salnrie.s, repairs, 
library, etc — is specificnlly inclicaterlj by the 
other, no detailed prescnpfcioiis aie imposed, 
tlie (hfltributioii and expenditure of the appro- 
puatiQiis being left to the discretion of the 
con ti oiling bonids 

Oiiginally the financial policy of the states 
townul higher and special schools was one of 
decentralization; tlmt la, oaoh waa treated 
iiulepcudciitly of the other The miirkud 
tendency of the Insit decade has been to bring 
public expenditures for these purposes more 
and mole within the control of special nd mi il- 
ls tintive boards, thus proven Ling to a laigo 
degiec uniiocossary inslitutional compclition 
and duplication of cIToit, and csLablisliing a 
basis for the host dcvelopnuint in bo fai as this 
is dependent ii|)on support Tlie wcll-definccl 
movomcnl foi the moic thorough auditing of 
the finances of all public instiLiitions lias also 
introduced a factoi calculated to piodiicc more 
oconomical financial [idminibtiation 

Fiom a fiscal point of view, the relation of the 
state to local systems of elementary and scc- 
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ondary Echoola ia of much larger aiginficaiice the aupport of the public school. The double 

than that involved in the mere mcchaiiical position occupied by tlic publio school System 

distribution of state school fuiida. The appoi- of the eity (a) ns tho lustriinicnt of tlio fltato 

tioiimenb of general state taxes foi education in carrying out the slate policy, (h) aa tho 

and the diatrihution of the income from pei- means for the Bntiafnelion of local needa and 

nmnGiit school funds aic made in accordance tho reali/sntion of community ideala, compli- 
with some gcnernl plan that iissumea to dimin- catos m ninny such questiona na those 

isli to some cvtciit the chlfcrencca in educational involved in the budget and tlic conduct of 

facilitic>3 existing between local cominunitica, financial operations To the extent that it 

specially diffeiencea primal ily due to the in- shares in the appoi tionnicnt of state school 

sufficiency of the local souieea of support, funds and the allotment of special aids to 

The establishment of the vaiious foims of education, the city falls withm the scope of the 

special aids nuns, in addition, to stimulate general contiol of the state Tlicso appor- 

locQlities to laiger effort in behalf of education, tionmciils and aids constitute but a lelativcly 

In consequence, the state piny a n not urn nip oi- small pnit of the nccc&.-jaiy losourees foi tho 

tanfc part in the making of the local educational public schools. The supporLmg funds, to a 

budgets; chiefly tlumigli tho attachment of much larger ex Lent than m the ease of non- 

conditlous to the funds distributed and nppor- uibnn areii'j, aic derived from volunUiy locul 

tioned Tlie icquirement that local comiiiuni- property taxation and vaiioua foims of spceiftl 

tics shall raise by taxation for the aupport of taxes and liceiisoa On this account, the 

their common schools a sum proportional to ngeiicica and methods for the control of revenues 

that received fiom the state is quite unifoimly mid cxpeiulitiiici aic of iminciisc iin]iortance 

found in constitutions m statutory enactments. Fiscally, Aincrlcaii cities nui^ be divided into 

The acceptance of special aids commonly two piincipal classes, those in which the local 

imposes pi oportioiml rmaiicial obligations upon boaid of school coiifciol p05.scbaos (within the 
tlic communlb3^ As fuither channels of in- limitations imposed by the Slate thiouEh 
direct state influence upon local finances may chaitcr oi gcnoial statute) authority over the 
bo mentioned the presciiptionsi of maximum oi raising and expending of funds ncccssQiy to 
minimum tax levies for schools, the segregation curry on the public sclioola niid other actn'itica 
of certain pioporbions of funds for special undoi its control, independent of Llm general 
puiposcs (Cfthfoiiiia, GO pei cent of couiiLy municipal govern ment; and those in wliicli the 
achool money exclusively foi the payment of board of school contiol la ticalcd as a depni t- 
Leaclicra' gnlariea m elementary schools), and ineiit of the inuiiicijial govciiiincnt and con ‘Ge- 
mini mum salary laws qucntly must submit its aniuinl fmancinl esti- 

Locoi, — In those abates iii which the chstricb inatea for approval and revision to that nu- 
is the unit foi local etliicatioiml administiation| thoiity of the municipal govciiinicnt (board of 
the details of fiscal policy aic largely prcacribetl catiinato and apportionment, or council) wbioh 
to the local buaul of control by the cicctorfi uUiiiiatoly dcLcriniiica the budget, Evidence 
at tliG animal meeting, ab which the amount of based upon the experience of cities in diftcient 
the local tax la determined find levied, cxpcndi- see Lions of the country lends to I he coiicluaipn 
tureg authorized, niid accounts audited for the that each of these financial methods Im'J 
pieced mg fiscal period All of the financial advantages. By reason of the distinctive 
powers and diiLica of the distiicb meeting arc character of education n.s a nuuiicipnl function, 
Qxcimaecl and porformccl within tho general and m ohIgi' to snfoguarcl tho public schools 

provisions of the state code If the district fiom those par Libaii infiucnces blint have m tlic 

niGcbing thuuUl fail to oomjily with the state past characterized municipal govern ment in 

presciiptioiig coiioeimng school 8 iip|)ort and the United States, the quite unifunn judgment 
funds, authority for sucli compliance is usually of those competent to pass upon the situation 
delegated to tho district school officers Tho is that municipal boards of education shoiiUI 
question of the issuance of bonth oL' cei'hificatca have tile powci to make tux levies, within tlic 
of indebted no gg iiuiaL be submitted to the elec- limits set by the State, without being subject 

tois of the disliict for decision Under the to review or supeiviaioii by othor^ municipal 

township niid county system of school control authority. (See City Boaiiij.s op Education , 
the finaiicml ulTiiirs are under the immediate City iSciiooii Ad^uinkstiiation ) 
sunorvMsion of the town 01 county school oHiccra The magnitude of tho public cxpciuliLiiiea 
The expansion of tho accepted duties and for the vaiions socinl under takings of tlic 

functions of govoiinnont in recent years has modern city is causing not only a 

mulLiplicd many fold tho cxjicnditiirrs for pub- sciTitiny of the various factois that make ui 

he purposes This in c lease lias been most the total aiiiiunl oiiUn)’' foi the ayatom o 

iioticeahlo in the budgets of in ban commimi- public schools, bub also a scientific compniJfc«oi^ 
tics Of the itciiiB responsible for the iiicrcaso of tins outlay with those for other pubne ])ur 
that for public education has been conspicLioiia poses Obviously, cities will j ,i] 

Traditionally the democratic conception of dilTcroiiGcg with respect to the cciiicntJo 
education has impelled local governments to Inidgct, Diveifaity m the various state >- 
piovide, if not generously, nt least first, for tcins of education, as well as difierencc m s 
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and in environmental conditions render di/RcuU 
the fltandiirdization of urban expcnclitureg 
On the othei hand, public welfare requivea 
the application of those principles of financial 
procedure that contribute mo^t directly to the 
cfiicienDy as well ns the economical adminia- 
tratiou of municipal enterprises. This pie- 
aiippoaea a eciciitifio analysis of the public 
budget, such an analysis ns Ima not yet been 
made. Amciican cUica do not know witUin an 
even rcnsonablo cerLainty the real cost of their 
publi c ache ola . o r oiiamc mcaaiiremcnts have 
yet been made to determine the actual coat of 
clcmontary education, secondiiry education, 
and the several forma of special education 
The numeioua published atatiatica of per capita 
coat of public education arc valuelesa aa a 
haaia for administrative procedure In so far 
ns the facts nre known, and conaiclcniig all 
cities in the United States having a popula- 
tion of 30,000 and above, from 0 to 40 per 
Qcut of tliG total amount annually expended 
for the maintenance and, operation of all imi- 
mcipal BchvUieB iB devoted to public acheola 
The central tendency la that 25 per cent of 
the total annual budget goes foi education 
That this wide varinhihfcy is duo in some 
degree to the present inadequate systems of 
public accounting there can bo no doubt In 
the mfiin, however, ib may be attributed to the 
InfiucDces of cliff erinc municipal ideala of the 
import an CO of the ccuicatioiial function. Fur- 
ther and more detailed investigations are 
needed ns a basis for determining the piopcr 
budgetary position of public education. 

Trustworthy concluaioiis, conceiiiin^ the eco- 
nomic elTcctiveness of 111 ban expenditures for 
education arc made impossible, owing to the 
Wide differences among cities in the methods 
of accounting and reporting resources and 
C'jpcnditurea These differences preclude ready 
eompaijson and the establishment of normal 
units of Expenditures. Efforts have been 
made to bring nboiib greater uniforiniby m tho 
fmauGial reports of city school aye terns. The 
principal recent move men ts in this direction 
were the rcpoit of the Commitbec on Uniform 
Fmancinl Reports of tho National Educational 
Association in 1809, and the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education smeo 
1 007 . The s budiea by Straycr (sec bibliography) 
on the fichool budgets of ciLigb indicate not only 
the method of analysis, but tho need of con- 
tinued investigation E. C. E 

Sea City School ADMiNisfnATioN ; City 
U oAiiDa OP Education, Cost of Education 
and the various articles on National. School 
SYs™Mfl. 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE, STORM LAKE 
lA — Opened in ISDl under the auspices of 
the Synod of Iowa ns a coeducntioiial ingtitii- 
tion. Academic, iioimnl, and buaineas dopnrU 
mciita arc maintained Admission la by cer- 
tificate from au accredited high school or 
cxniiiiiiation rcqiiniiig about 12 units of work 
Dcgrcca arc conferred There are 13 pvofes- 
Bors and 4 assistants 


BUENOS AIRES, UNIVERSITY OF. ^ See 
Ahgentine Repuulic, Education in the, 


BUFFALO, CITY OF — The second largest 
city ill the state of New York, and tlio chief 
comincrcial city of western New York Incor- 
porated ns a city in 1832 In 1900 the city 
had a population of 362,387, and its eslimated 
population in 1900 was 3 06, .53 6 Of the total 
population of 1900, -30 per cent were [orcign 
born, nnd but one half of 1 per cent were of 
the colored race, Of the foreign born in lOOO, 
30 per cent wcic Gcimnng, 23 pci cent English 
and English Canadians, 10 per cent Poles; 
11 per cent Irish, and 6 per cent Itnlians 
The acliool cciisua, 4 to IS years of age, was 
90,515 m 1000, and the total school ontolluicnt 
was 62,217 m day acliools, and 7874 in cvcniiig 
Behoola In addition, 23,510 were c in oiled in 
private schools. 

History — The first sclioolhoufle was built 
in Buffalo in 1806 The fiisb school tax was 
levied m 1818, to rebuild the schoolliousc, 
which had been burned in the ftic of 1813 
At the time of the incorporation of tlic city 
ill 1832, theie were 6 school dip tile la, each 
with one Binall schoolhoiisc nnd one teacher. 
In 1830-1837 a law wag passed aiitlioiiziiig the 
appointment by the City Council of a Super- 
intendent of Schools for the city, to act under 
the duection of the Gouneib As there wove 
but 7 school distiicta, with one teacher eacli, at 
the bogmiiing of 183G, tho duties of Ihia auper- 
mtcndciit must have been bub nominal 

The free school ays Lem of Buffalo practically 
originated in 1838, in a general moveiueub of 
prominent citizen g to consider the educational 
welfare of the city At that time, the distiicb 
and private schools together fulled to leach 
one half bho children of the city Public meet- 
ings wcifl held, much interest was nwnkeued, 
and a eommittcc of 5 was appointed “ to 
inquire into the condition of the schools, both 
public and private; to qa certain the number 
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of cliiklicn who nttcnd school, and the oxpcnsca 
attending thcii' echication; and to report the 
aanic, together with some plan for the improve- 
ment of oiir schools.” The report, when pre- 
sented, wns discusaed at length, adopted, and 
sent to the Council It re com mended that the 
Council " take the neccssaiy steps to cause tho 
city climtcr to be so amended , . , na to enable 
them to carry into full clYcct the recoinmenda- 
liona of the report of the cominitLcc/' , . viz. 

an entire free school ays Lem, under the aii- 
tlionty and government of tho Common Coun- 
cil." The report also recommended thcestab- 
lishmonb of n. central high school, na soon ns 
the rcsourcca of the city would permit On 
Feb. M, 1839, tho city charter wna amended 
by thelogislatnic so as to contain fliibst an Imlly 
what tliD citizens' leport had recommended, 
and the free school system of IJiilTttlo had its 
beginning Tho school districts were sub- 
divided so as to incrense the iiumbcL to 15 
schools wcie ordcied established in each dis- 
trict; and tuition was oidercd to be fiee to all, 

In 1843 primary and higher dopaitracnta 
were provided foi, and in lfl4G a ” Tlihd 
Department was organized, winch, in 1853, 
became bbe ” Central School.” In 1863-1854 
the city chaiter was revised Tho control of 
the schools of the city by the City Council was 
Gontimied Colored childicn weic to bo ad- 
mitted to any school, but one colored school 
must be maintained Tho cost of sites and 
‘jclioolhouaes was to bo paid by each school 
district, but tho expense for maintenance was 
to he paid by gcncial taxation, The city 
Superintendent was to he elected by the people 
of Die city, on the general city ticket, and for 
n 2- year teirn, instead of being appointed by 
tlic City Council 

In 1873 the city Superintendent endeavored 
to secure the passage of a law providing for a 
city Board of ICdu cation, who should manage 
the acliuols, but the plan elicited little popular 
favor, and tho bill failed to pass, In 1891 a 
revised charter wna gi anted by the legisla- 
ture, which, 111 addition to renLithoriziiig the 
previous form of government of the achools, 
piovidcd foi tho appointment of n Board of 
Examiners to examine teachers and to inspect 
the hphools In 1896 an nmcndinent increased 
the term of the Superintendent of Fdiication 
to 4 years. A committee is now (1900) at 
work on a complete levisioii of the chartei, and 
may change the foi in of educational organiza- 
tion for the city. 

For many years no marked piogicss was 
made in Llie schools, the city sulTcriiig largely 
from tliG lack of IcadcTahip in educational 
matters Since 1893, however, when tho present 
Superintendent was first elected to office, much 
has been done toward bringing the schools of 
the city up to a modern standard. New 
inodorii buildings have been erected, and the 
imc of loutcd looms decreased. Two new high 
flclioola hfivc been opened, and have been filled 
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to overflowing nlmost from tho first Since 
1993 manual training, sewing, and domestic 
ecicncc have been intioduced, kindergartens 
eatabhshod; and the grammar school course 
reduced from 10 years to 0. and the nintli year 
made vii tually a high flchool year Education a 1 
standards for admission to the cxamiuatioiis 
for tcncheia' ccrbi flea tea have been set up: 
teachers' meetings have been introduced, ana 
a training class for future leachcra established 
Snpcrvisoid have been employed to assist the 
Superintendent in the introduction of the 
special branches; antiquated tcxtbook.s have 
been discarded, a new course of study has 
been adopted, free textbooks and, supplies 
have been provided; promotions have been 
made moic flexible; and a truant acliool has 
been established. 

Present School System. — There ia no Boarrl 
of Education m BuITalo, the nearest approncli 
to it being the Committco on Schoola of the 
Board of Aldermen Tho functions of this 
committee arc to considci and report on ouli- 
nances relating to the public cclucalion m the 
city. All matters relating to education not 
d etc 1 mined by the general law of the state 
are fixed by the city charier or by ovdi nances 
of tho Council Such mattcra as changes lu 
textbooks have to be appioved by Llio Coun- 
cil, and lb is also within their power to deter- 
mine the Course of Study All executive 
fuuctioiia are given to the Superintendent of 
Public InstriTctioii for the city, who ia elected 
by the people for 4-yenr tenna. IIo rnconi- 
moncla the Course of Study, changc.s iii text- 
books, salary Bchcdiilcs, and other legislation, 
selects new tcachcra and appoints them for the 
period and at flic anUiy dctermmfid by Die 
Council, limy diamiis teachers by pi ef erring 
charges, and after a licaimg before and with 
the approval of the JVfayoi; and iiresciihes tlio 
Bubjccts niul the naturo of tlic examinations 
for tcnchcrfj' ecrlifi Gates. lie appoints tho 
Secretary of the clcpnitment, who must be 
educated in the German language^ and who 
also acts ns supervisor of the teaching of Ger- 
man in the hcliools Tlic Siipormtuiuleiit is 
further nssiated by a Supciviaoi of Primary 
Grades, and a Supervisor of Ginmmnr Chailcs. 

The Alayor appoints a city Boaid of Ex- 
aminei.s of 5, 1 being appointed each year 
and for a ^ycai term They conduct nil 
exammatioiia for the position of toachci' m the 
flchools, which are in tlic imLinc of Civil Service 
testa CeiUm educational pierequisitos have 
recently been laid down foi admission to these 
testa, nnd four grndea of city cc r Li fi cates pro- 
vided Those who pass are arranged in order 
on eligible lists by the Board of Examiners, 
and the Rupermtendent can appoint tcachqrs 
only from tlicBc lists Tina board mid iti 
work stands as a check or political prcs.sure 
The Board of Examiners acta also as a Board 
□f Visitors, being required to visit each soliool 
m the city at least once each year, and to ic- 
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port an ifca educational, hygienic, and material 
condition, 

The school ayatem consists of 1 city normal 
tinining class. 3 high schoola, elementary 
scliDoia, and kiiidcvgal'toiis. Ill 1908-1909 the 
city employed 79 super via ory officers, 1399 
teachers in day achoola, and 92 teachers m 
evening elemental y and high schools, A term 
oF 192 daya was provided in day schools and 
62 ovciiinga m evening scliools, 27 kindergarten 
tcachcra were employed Tlic total expense 
for day schools was 51,637,414. E- P. C. 

REferencea . — 

vlnnwfll Reports, Superintendent PiJ&lic Jiij/ruclion to the 
CilU Coioicif, laaa-date. The Annual Report 

(lh/3) cnntniiifl a Inalory of llio Coiilral School, 
liP 73-100 

Jewett, F. II, PiiMic School System of Rv-SalQ, in 
Muwhon, Vol. 24, tip 500-602 (June, 1004 ) 

BUFFALO, UNIVERSITY OF, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT, BUFFALO, NY. — Opened 
in 1846 A 't-yeai inctlical courao is given 
Cnndidatoa are admitted under the regulations 
contained in the laws of New York, 1893, niul 
aa amended to June 1, 1906, provicling for the 
prchminary odiination oE medical studenta 
Tliere is a faculty of 38 professors and 60 in- 
sti'uotors 

BUFORD COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

— A propnctaiy institution for tlic highci cul- 
ture of young women Collegiate and fine 
arts dcpartinenta and schools of joiirnalisiii 
and library training arc maintiuiiod There 
arc no dcrmite requirements for admission 
Dcgiees nic conferred 

BUGENHAGEN, JOHANNES (M8C-155S) 

— A German rcformei and fiiencl of Luther 
and Molanclitiioii, called also Di, Pomcrniuis, 
lie was liorn in WoHin, and eductited at 
the UmverhLty of Grcifswiild lie entered 
the piiesthood and beenmo at the ago of 20 
lector of the town school in Treptow, wliere 
lus excellent humanistic teaching widely at- 
tracted attention, lie became deeply interested 
in biblical itudy and dclivcicd lectures on the 
various books of the Bible niul on the Ghiii’cli 
Ffithei’S, which were attended by the towns- 
people and tliQ clergy Inspired with the zeal 
of Llio Ileformatioii tluough the wii tings of 
LuLlicr, lie went, in 1621, to WiLlcuhcig, svlicro 
he hoon was appoiiiLerl profe^^sor in the uni- 
vcraiLy, oi well as pastor of the city churcli 
Onr of Ins first acLiona in this cnpacity was 
Ibe re'itoration of the town school, which lm(l 
fallen iiilo decay Dugciihagen's most im- 
pui tniit activity, however, began when he was 
c idled to the norlh of Uoriiiaiiy to establish 
the llerounatioii and to rcgiilatc the nlfairs of 
chinches and .schools In 1528 he drew up a 
church and school c oust itii Lion for the city of 
Brunswick, in 1529 for Hamburg, m 1530 for 
Llibcek, in 1634 for hia native Pomerania; and 


tlieae church constitutions bcoaino the models 
of many others In 1537 he wns called by 
King Christian III to Denmark, where he was 
received with great honoia and remained until 
1639j being occupied with the iGorganization 
of the Univcisity of Copciihngcn and of the 
Danish church The last ycais of his life 
were cmbittoicd by political and theological 
strife; he became partially blind, and died at 
AVittoiibcrg, wheic he is buried in the city 
church, Bugcnliagcn must bo considered ns 
one of the foremost men of the Gcimnn Refor- 
mation. Ilia impoitnnce foi the rcligioiia and 
educational devclopnieiib of the north of (icr- 
many is equal to that of MclELnchthoii for the 
aoubli. But while Mclanclithoii'a iiiteroit was 
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chiefly directed toward the higher schoola, 
Bugcnliagcn' a work wns especially fruitful in 
the field of popular clcmculary education, hotli 
for boys and ghla Ho w'aa the fust, not only 
to insist upon, but actually to introduce, ele- 
mentary schools 111 cities and villages in winch 
all childicn should receive ms true Lion iii catc- 
rhisin and in the Tending and ^u’itiiig of Llie 
moLhci tongue Thus hi* may be called the 
father of the Protestant Volka/ichule^ especially 
of the uiral olemoutiiry school Ilia inleicst in 
female education la cspcnially remarkable He 
conhulcrod the Luniniig of mothers the innht 
effective moans foi the mmni elevation of Ihc 
npoplc He did, liownver, a great deal also for 
liighcr education, and even planned a system 
of adult education in the so-called Lcklouen, a 
kind of peoples universities. In all hi a work 
Bugonliftgen showed gient tact, a genius for 
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orgaiiizin^r, and practical insigJii into the real 
needs of the people. M. 

Refereaoaa . — 

IJfJiljNO, -DoA/or PoMcranua, Johannes Buffenhagan, ci'n 
tchensbil4 oiia der Zcii der liefonnation (Hallo, 
1SB0) 

ftlcriTZ Baa Sehulwcapii der deuiachen R^onnalioti tin 
lOlen Jahrhundert, (Hciclclherg, 1902 ji 
Host pQdaaojiSche Bedeittiing BupBjihaganBj 

(Lcijizie, 1600.) 

BUILDING MATERULS FOR SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. — Sco AuciiiTECTuni], School. 

BUILDINGS, SCHOOL, — Sco Ajiciuteo- 
TunE, School, 

BULGARIA, EDUCATION, IN. - DulgaPift, 
con BtitutioLinl monarchy area inchiclmg Eastern 
Ilumciia, 38,080 fic|iiare miles; population, 
4.035,623; capital Sofia, population S2,621; 
divisions for local (idmimstrafcion, cU&lricts, 12 
in number 

Historical. — In 1878 when Bulgaria entered 
upon its career ns an autonomous principality 
under the suzci am by of the Sultan, the funcbiona 
of government and nearly nil other nofcivitiea 
of n modern statu were yet to be organized, 
Education formed an Deception, for although 
the Turk had exploited the country, the work 
of in.s traction aa cnrriod on by Christian 
clmiclica \v[ia not interfcicd with, The in- 
fluciicD of the Greek Church, which comprisca 
about 80 per cent of the poiDulatioii, was over- 
powering, and its ecclesuiatics had long con- 
iroiJed local jnsbtiitjoji.*) of every kind in Bul- 
garia Thus a fays tern of clciical schools existed 
which was national in extent Bub within the 
Church w'cie two aiitagoniatic elements, on 
Ihe one side, tlie Giccks, numbering leas than 
70,000 people: on the otlier, tho Bulgarians, n 
peasant pcoplo forming tho grent majority of 
tho population. The small, compact body of 
Greeks, supciriciaJ but briiluifit and proud of 
their historic culture, monopolized the higher 
oiTiccs of tho Cliuroh and con ti oiled thcflchools, 
They regarded the sturdy natives as baibnriana, 
and cliininntccl their language from the school 
progiams, thus pupils were taught the Greek 
exclusively, and tliroiigh tho insidious influonco 
became converts to Hellenism 


school became tho center from which similnr 
acliooU that came later into existence drew their 
teachers These Bulgarian schoola, piiniDry 
ftnd secondary, depended wholly upon privnto 
reaources, and had not really the sanction of 
law for their cxiatcnce Each school had to 
secure a special license from the author! hies, 
and although the applicationg were seldom 
refused, the mstitutiona were under constant 
surveillance and were cloaccl on the alight cat 
pretext. It was in these schools, Tnambahied 
at great sacrifices and in tho face of bitter 
opposition, that the national spirit was formed 
which supported the patriot leaders in their 
final struggle for freedom. 

The const] tutjon of 1873 rocognizcd primary 
education oa nn essential factor in the State, 
and declared it to be obligatory and gratuitous. 
A ministry of public instruction wua created, 
but no piovfsioii was rnuda far the support of 
the flohools. A law of 1881, the first dealing 
with primary ins ti’uotion, left the matter en- 
tirely to tho individual commiiucsj which re- 
tained ns a lasting cfTect of T\irkiali nilo an 
inherent passion for autonomy. Only in the 
case of very poor commuiiea wa^ the State 
authorized bo aid in the support of schools 

Under tho leadership of Ferdinand I, wlio 
was ambitious to create a solid and permanent 
nation, the policy with rospeefc to piimnry 
education was completely changed. In tho 
first year of liia reign, 1887, tho state expendi- 
ture for this intcicst was doubled, and the 
next year it was still further incrcnacd. In 
1891 the orj^aiiic law of public instniction was 
passed winch gave the supreme control in this 
matter to the Stnto, 

Present System. — The direction of all public 
entci'pnsos having for their purpose the morul 
and intellectual dcvclopracnt of the people was 
confided to Uio minister nf public instruction, 
and an administrative ej^atem was created after 
the model of tho Frcncli fiyatem, though less 
elaborate- Two departments were formed in 
the ministry, tho one pertaining to pTimary, the 
other to secondary, education, and each under its 
own chief or director, Tiic iniiiifitcr is nssisted 
by a. corps of general inspectors who arc hia 
personal rep resent abivea in their circuits, in 
each diah’icfc there nrc subordmate inspectors 


The efforts on the part of the Bulgarians to The official authorities arc completed by dis- 
hee themselves fiom Tuikish rule awakened trie t councils, wliicli oKercisc advisoiy and 
also the clcairo foe national expression through judicial funotions m regard to cducation| and 
social institutions, nnd tho movement for by local school committcca. These cominittcca 
liberty was marked from tho beginning by are formed by election, and women may be in- 

clTorts to free education from the moral m- eluded in tho number, provided they have taken 

flucnce of tho Giccka, To the few Bulgarian the courso of secondary inatruction. The com- 

Bdiools that had escaped destruction oiherfl mitteea have direct charge of the schools, select 

were added, in which at first only the merest tho sites and arrange for the buildings and 
elements of the native language and history equipments, and nominate the tcachcTs, who 
were taught. In 1835 two wealthy Bulgarian must, however, be approved by the minister 
meichnnts foundGd, at Gabrovo, a small city Tho State aupphes two thirds the amount re- 
in the Bnlhans, a secoiidai'y Bchool of the quired for the Biipporfc of tho flchoolfl, the corn- 

modern European type, and furnished with niunes furnish the balance. The school pro- 

modern uppli uncos, globes, maps, etc. This grama and the qualifioationa for admission to 
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the teaching acrvicc are regulated by official have also been conaidorably augmented. In 
□rdera. Thus, without destroying the cheriahed 1897 the average annual salary was only $120 
local autonomy, the State enters aa a regulat- at present it ranges from S264 to S384 ' 

ing and supporting factor into the woik of While it has not been possible to maintain 
national education. Not only has the spirit definite standards of c^uabfication for primary 
of local indepondcnco been safeguarded In the tcaohera, this nurpose is kept steadily in view, 
organization of the echoola, but the present Normal aclioola have been established, 6 for 
interests and capacities of the people are care- boyd unci 4 for girls, haying a 4 years' course 
fully considered in the arrangement of tho of study The number of normal students is 
school programs. Desidca tho native language rapidly mcroaaing; but tho graduates do not 
and literature, the primary school course in- yot auffice foi the needs of the service, and the 
eludes roligion, the history and geography of one teat that can be universally applied to 
Dulgarid, olomcnta of natural science, and m- caiididatca for employment is that of a very 
duatnal training Tho indue trial training la simplo examination; the great improvement 
of the moat practical character; the girla are that has taken place is indicated by the fact 
taught to aew and to cut and make garments; that wherena, in 1878, of the whole body of 
the boya learn the use of ordinary tools As teachers employed, 03 per cent had only re- 
agriQulturo is the chief industry of tho people, ceivcd n primary education , in the present year 
a special law provides for the support of school (1010) only 12 per cent reprcaont this low 
gardens, of which more than 600 wore main- stage of attainment. Moreover, the teachers 
Uurnd tho prcaont year, all cultivated by ahow great enthuainam in their work, they 
school children. carry on evening claaaea for lllitcratG adults, 

The courae of atudy for the primary sohoola organize popular Lcctuiea; interest bhcmaelvea 
is restricted, na the period of compulsory soliool in local induatriea, and arc especially active in 
attendance is very brief, comprising only 4 promoting improved agricultural procesaea 
years, the age limits being 8 to 12. The Whore compldnentary, or higher, primary 
annual achool terra is 10 months in tho cities, achoolfl are established, they have developed a 
reduced to Q months in the country, Tho tendency toward technical braining, and thus 
mi nifitor has therefore authorized tho eatablish- form a basis for higher trade and ind us trial 
menb of coitiplcmonbary courses of 3 ycara, schools; among aclioola of this special class 
and in many places these are already organized, may be noted a commercial achool nt Sofia: 
Continuation claaaca arc also maintiuned in there arc also reported high-grade ngri cultural 
ci ties and villages. These are conducted in tho soboola, and 4 indus trial schools in which 
evening and on Sunday, and offer to young theoretic instruction is combined with voca- 
pcoplo ai\d adults o, chance to lovicw clc- tional training. 

mentary subjects and even to extend their Statistics — According to the official stntis- 
knowlcdgo. tics, there were 4581 primary aclioola in 1907, 

Tho Ercfttesb obstaolca in the way of the with 8771 teachers and 400,308 pupils; of 
practical development of this flya tern 01 primary these 251,037 were boya; 148,371 girls The 
inabruction, which has been carefully planned number of children of the compulsory school 
to meet tho present condition of the people, age waa 430,000. and of these 328,000, or 76 per 
aro (1) the lack of schoolhouacs; (2) tho cent, were enrolled in the achools; in. 1003 the 

difficulty of obtaining competent teachora. coiTcaponding propoilion was only 61 per cent 

Many villages have no achoolbousea, and re- A bill is now pending which provides for the 

courae la had to old mosquea and harna; often strLctet enforcement of the compulsory sehool 

Qvon this poor accommodation is wanting law. This is a matter, however, depending 
The government has therefore authorized com- largely upon the supply of school buildings, and 
muncs to contract for loans to meet tho ex- lienco tho comm mica arc urged and assisted by 
jienso of providing tho necessary school build- the government to provide thia fundamental 
mgs, condition 

As regards teachers, it can be readily under- Secondary Education — In the endeavor to 
stood that those who were employed in the create a system of publio education ns the 
Bulgarian achools maintained by private effort source of national strength and perpetuity, tho 
beioTQ 1878, had been taken without regard to first efforts of the government were diTected to 
any speeial prepaiation for the work. In ita the primary sehool, which alone affects the 
early endeavor to oreate a system of primary ciitirc population. Dub the importance of 
inatrucUoii, tho goveinmcnt loft all arrange- the higher orders of cduoation, and capecinlly 
incuts in reajieGt to teachera to the individual the need for infusing into them the national 
communes (cities and villages). But ns n rule apinb, have not been ignored. In 20 yenra the 
these were not fitted to meet this responsibility, state CMpcnclitme for secondary education Iidb 
B y tho law of 1801 tlic State took upon itself merensed threefold. There were 3 state 
the paymoiib of three fourths of the annual gymnagia m 1878; at present there are 11, 
salary of teach era, and subsequently assumed Meanwhile there has been marked increase in 
the entire charge of this partioular. As a con- the number of incomplete gyrannaia mainlaincd 
sequence, the aalaiies are paid promptly, and by the communes with the aid of the State. 
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BULGARIA 


BULLOKAll 


Inateacl of the full *1 years' courao, the 
flclioola of thia inferior order have 2, 3 or more 
claaaca. TIic entire registration in accoiulary 
Bohoola has tripled during the Inat 20 yenra. 

Of atiU greater imporbnuce than the increase 
in numbers is the improvement in bhc teaching 
flcrvicc. whereas in 1S8B only 27 per cent of 
the professors in the secondary achoola had 
received a imivcTSity education, at preaenb the 
proportion is above 50 per cent As a rule 
these men have studied in Gpiman umverai- 
lies; consequently they Inii'e introduced Ger- 
man methods and standards in the secondary 
Bclioola of their own country. At the aaine 
time the spirit of the Bulgarian people, winch 
is eminently practical, has cletcrminccl the 
general trend of secondary cduentian The 
German realacliule has been taken aa the 
model rather bhna the German gymnn'iimm, 
Thua the cl assies have little place in the sccond- 
nry programs; iu fnet, bhoy nrc taught only in 
6 out of the 11 gymnasia, and, even in tliia 
iiuinber, to a limited extent. In Ihcir picacnt 
stage of development Bulgarians have more 
need of practical chemist i and engineers than 
of Iiigiily aGcompliahed seliolars. The nioclcrii 
flpirib of the new accondnry education la cm- 
phnsi 7 .cd by contrast with that of the older 
Gicek Bchoola which still maintain tho hu- 
manistic studies 

The bill for the further dovelopmcnt of the 
system of public inabruction, which was intro- 
duced into the legislabiue in lOOD, piovidcs for 
a complete rcviaion of the scheme of socotidary 
education. Under the proposed plan three types 
of scoondarv schaolg would be recognised 
schools olTciing Latin and Greek; Latin only, 
and neither Latin nor Greek. The scheme m 
detail indicates the purpose of the govermnent 
to maintain classical studies and high scholastic 
slandauU in the abate schools, 

One of tliQ moat impoitant mcnsmcB of tho 
present government hag boon the creation of 
secondary eclucnLioii for young women. This 
woik 13 still 111 an expcrimeutal stage, the 
progiams aic rather feeble copies of those in- 
Icntlccl prhnnvily for the schools for young 
men, nncl the iiistruQfcion is committed to men 
proff’Sfoid, pending the preparation of women 
for this service Bub the work has begun, and 
the subject of ita nnprovemenb and proper 
adaptation engages earnest considcraliou, 
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The oilicial statistics for 1907 give the fol- 
lowing particulars under the general head of 
secondary education without difftinehon be- 
tween public and private institutions : — 

Higher Education, — The University of Sofin, 
comprises a faculty of history and philogopliy. 
organized m 1869; faculty of rnathcmatica and 
physical science, organized in 1960, and faculty 
of law, organized in 1902. In 1008 tho univer- 
sity Avaa attended by 1680 students, of whom 
248 were liDarera only. A few women nre 
remstcicd aiiimally. 

Thcio 19 no provision aa yet for medical 
studies, and theology 15 left to denominational 
BQmiiiaTica 

The expenditure by tho Stale for public in- 
fltruetioii aniouiitad ui IflOS to 11,878,047 km^ 
equivalent to $2,202,037 United States cur- 
rency. A. T, a 

HeferenceB ; — 

Eilea of fhc Bv}leS\\\ Alsnsuel ile fa Dincfiory e^niraic do 
Staliatique du Royavvie de i7u/aaric, 

Golly, Stei'iiawe, L’inatnicllon pubhquo en Dulftark, 
i^cuifo rSdagogique, T LYI, No 2 (IQlli yeb ), 
in 10, pp, 1G.'3-171 

La r6roriiio do I’cnBcigunmcnt cii Bulgario. Jn- 

fernaiionnl de i*£»9£Jone”tenJ, Fch 16, IDOD, pp 
121 -120. 

OlYlclal corrG^pondrnco Tolnllvo to Unlgarini SoBnia- 
liorzcgovinii, micl Croalln-Slavonln, 

BULKLEY, JOHN W. (1802-1880).— School- 
man, cdiicntcd 111 the common achoola of Con- 
necticut and at Hamilton College; teacher 
and principal of schools nt Troy (1832-1838); 
principal of schools at Albany (1838-1851), 
jpjiicijml of tlio Wdlmjnsbiirgh schools (1851- 
1865); superintendent of schools at Brooklyn 
(1855-1873); assistant superintendent at Brook- 
lyn (1873-1886); active in the early educational 
aaaocuitiona m tho United States W 9. M. 

BULLETINS, SCHOOL, — Oflicial publica- 
tions appearing periodically, so me tunes called 
“ teachers' hiillctina " Diillclina arc usually 
issued by norm al sclioola and city school aysbeins. 
They are designed to dilTuac Intel ligcnco na to 
bhc methods and materials to be utilized in 
teaching according to the coursca of gtudy laid 
down in tho particular locality They repre- 
sent one of tho means for the- supervision nnd 
improvemonb of teaching Sec SurEn vision 
op TEACiiEna H, a 

BULLOKAR, WILLIAM. ~ A phoncLiat 
who acivcd m the army in Queen Afnry f's 
roign, studied agriculture nnd Uw, and engaged 
m teaching IIo then became convinced of the 
necessity of phonetics as a basis for teaching 
EiiglisJi, and in 1690 published his book with 
the nstoundmgly long title; Bullokar'a Baoke 
qI large, for the Ainendmcni of Orlhagfaphie 
for English Speech^ wherein a most perfect 
AiippliB zs made, for the wantes and double sounde 
of letters in (he olde Orthographic, ufith Etampks 
for the same, leith the easie conference and 
of both Orthographies to save expences in BooKes 

m 



BULOW-WENDHAUSEN 


BURGERSCHULE 


for a Hmct mtiU this amendment grow to a generall 
use, for the easie, speedie, and perfect reading and 
writing of English, (iAe speech not changed, aa 
Borne wilriity and Ttiahcioiwly or at least ignorant" 
lie blom ahroade) by the which amendment the 
flfTid Aulhomhalh also framed a ruled Grammar, 
to he imprinted hereafter, for the same speech, 
to no small commoditie of the English Nation, 
not onlT; to come to easie. speeiiie and perfe^ 
use of our owne Language, hid also to Ihei) casie, 
speedie and readie entrance into the secretes ojf 
oilier Languaocs, and cade and apeedie pathway 
to ali Siraitngera, to ubb onr Language, hcrelojoie 
very hard unto them, to no small profile and 
crediie io this our Nation and stay thereunto in 
the weightiest causes^ There is also imprinted 
with this Ori/iograp/iie a short Pamphlet foi all 
Zearuers and a Pnmei agreeing to the same, and 
as learners shall go forward thetein, other neees^ 
sarie BooKes shall speedily be provided with tho 
same Ofthographie Hereunto are also joyned 
written copies with the same Orlhographie. 

Give God fhe pra\se, ihat teachcih afwaies. 

When truth tneth, errour /L^h 


Scene and allowed according to order. (Imprinted 
[it London by Heiirio Denham, 1580 (Ito, 60 

pr0‘ . , . 

This treatise la of uniisiial importance not 
only for its advocacy of phonetics and a perfect 
Alphabet, but also foi Hullo Icai^a oxpcnciico 
wifcli regard to the teaching of hifs own children, 
mahing the book n pioneer work in langungo 
study and also m the method of child fltudy- 
Willi am Diillokar also published /Esop^s 
Pahlea in trn Ortography ivitk Grammar nolz 
(truns lilted into English from a Latin Text), 
1505 


John Bullokai, possibly a son of above, a. 
doctoi of ph^'sics of Chichester, published an 
English dictionary, entitled, An Engliah Et- 
positorj leaching the interprelation of the hardest 
woids used m our Zfa«i 7 Ma( 7 e, 1610. F. W. 

ScQ PiioNiiTica, SpelUnq. 


ReforaiiCB? — 

Djciionari/ of ffahcnal Biography 


BULOW-WENDHAUSEN, BERTHA VON, 
— Sec MAmSNTHOLTZ-BljLOW-WENDHAUflBN, 

Beutha vqn. 


BULWER, JOHN. — A physician in tho 
timo of Charles I, who styled himself Chneto- 
phci. He wrote hia Chiiologia in 1644. This 
ho explains as the natuial langunge of the 
hand, composed of tho speaking motions and 
diacoursiiig geaturea thereof. “ In the same 
volume, lie ndcis GAironomia, or " the art of 
maniicil rliotoricko, conaistiTig of the natural 
expieaaiona digested by art in the hand, na the 
Dhiefesb instrument of eloquence.'* In 1648 
Bui wer published hisPAifocopZi-us, or the Deaf and 
DuiJit Mail's Fncntl. In this impoifcant trea- 
tise Buhver proves that a man born deaf and 
dumb may be taught to "hear tho sound of 


words with his oyc, nnd thence learn to apeak 
with hia tongue.** Buhver says ho had made 
the subject hia " dnrling study ” He diacoursea 
of " ocular audition," and suggests " the model 
of a New Academy for tlioso originally deaf and 
dumb, with Ml edifice and EymiiQBium, and all 
kinds of materials requisite " Buhver plain- 
tively rcmni’kfl that when he mentioned the 
idea to aome " rational laeii/' they oniy ic- 
garded it aa so "paradoxical, prodigioua, and 
liyperbolicaV* that they professed they must 
renounce their leuBau " before they could have 
faith to asai&t such nn undertaking.*' Buhver 
claims that he wad the fiiat to make the subject 
a close study He waa nob, however, tho hrab 
to draw attention to the poasiLility of training 
the deaf and dumb It had been auggested m 
the Be Invenlione Dialectica of Rudolph Agri- 
cola (g. a.) (died 1485), by Junn Luia Vivcs {q v,) 
in bia De Amina (1630), and m 1590 Franciscua 
Vallcaiua in Ins Philosophia Eacra mentiona that 
hia friend Petrus Tontiiis, a Ben edic bine monk 
in Spairi^ had taught tho deaf to spenk. J. P. 
Bonnet m 1020, punted at Madrid in Spanish 
an account of tno method of Ton tine, and Sir 
Kcnclm Djgby, an Englishman, gave an account 
of what he had seen of Pontius' metliod lU 
Spain, xvhen lie roUirncd fioin that couuU-y 
after accompanying tho Pimce Charles in 1620. 

See Deaf, Education or F W. 

Reference ' — 

SinWiLLiAac IlAftiiLTON ICasny on the History of Dig 
fnaiilulions of Lho Deaf nnd Dumb, in hifl 
Aions on Philoaoidiy and Educatiorii 1853, 

BUREAU OP EDUCATION, UNITED 
STATES. — Sec CoMAfisbioNEn or Education, 
UNi'fED States. 

BURGERSCHULE — A term ivliioh waa 
used at an early poriod in Germany to denote 
schools maintained by miinicipalitica (Sec 
Middle Aoes, Education in,) The aiginfi- 
canec of the term changed somewhat in. the 
laah century, and waa applied to a type of acliool 
" winch aims to educate those clasaca of ciLizcna 
who without being scholara should still bo 
culbuied " (Mager, K , 1810-1859.) Under tho 
iermhoheic Bilrgei schule buch schools alTorcled a 
higher Latitilc ss cduo atlou, W lieu Hic diffcicut 
types of higher LaLinlesa .schoola ivere differ- 
entiated, the need for nnoihor claaa of schools 
in which the education of child i on up to 15 
could be caincd on was felt, and led to tho 
catabliehment in Prussia and Austria of what 
came to be known under tho specinl teim of 
Burger schule or Mitielschvle (qv.), Theso 
flchools treat the aubjccta of the elementary 
flchoola more completely and bioadly, in some 
cnaca adding Eicnch They nro usually main- 
tained by municipalities and tuition fees, and 
rccoivo no state aid Nor are there specific 
Eitatc-Tc^ulated eurncidu, so that local adap- 
tation la possible. The tenohers, liowever, 
must have passed special state cxami nations, 
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BURSAR 


The BilrgcTachule \b thus a aeliool which stands 
□ut independently from the rest of the state 
system. Frequently the lower grades m a 
complete middle ecbool of this type are pre- 
paratory to the higher achoole, particularly 
when those arc ovei crowded. 

Sea QEHJrANY, Educational System op; 
MiTTELacilULB 

BffRGH SCHOOLS — See Scotland, Edu- 
cation IN, 

BTJRKE, EDMUND (1720-1797). — States- 
man and writer on p old f cal philosophy; Son 
of n Dublin attorney; Ins father being n Protes- 
tant, hia mother a Roman Catholic, a. circum- 
stance which led him to sympathize with the 
older traditJoJis of religious life, and to elioiish 
them na a factor in national well-being. He 
wa'j educated at a school kept by Abmham 
Shncklcton, n member of fcho Society of Fi lends, 
otBallitoic, County Kildare, and evei afterwards 
epolLC in the warmest terms of the training ho 
bad received there. He aftcrwaids was entered 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and studied them 
1743-1748 Burke's political carcei does not 
fall within the purview of this notice; but liia 
influence is important in the history of educa- 
tion liecauso of lua eloquent defQnac of tho 
ancient educational insUiutions of England 
against Jacobinical attacks He interpreted 
to Eiighshmcn the signilicancD of their own 
traditional forme of higher education, aiul 
showed how closely mtci twined they were with 
the sucnil mid political iiigtitutioiis of tho 
couiitiy. The most sinking passage on this 
subject is found m the Rejlectiom m the Ecuo- 
luiion in Fnuicfi, Dnrkc imprcaaed hia point 
of view upon the mo si fhouglitful among oon- 
servativoly minded Englishmen, and caused 
them to goo that, in ordei to secure the aafefcy 
of the older institutions of iDnrninp, it waa 
iieODsgjiry to bring about aeaieJuiig jcforuj from 
within Burke's iiiniiencc, together with the 
Igssoiis drawn fiom the French Revolution, 
may be braced in the work of Cyril Jackson, 
Dean of Christ Church, to whom was chiefly 
due the reform of studies at the University of 
Oxford ill the year 1300 Burke was also the 
progenitor of tho view of national education 
taken by Wordsworth, S. T Coleridge, and Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby (g.y.). MBS. 

RcIerencQB; — 

Buhke, Rc/lectior^g ofl Rctrolutian \n 

Franca, (1700) 

y of Rational BioQrwj^hy 

MoiiLEY, John. Biii'tU. (English Men of 

Lclicrfl Serlea, 1 B 70 ) 

BURLESON COLLEGE, GREENVILLE, 
TEX — • A coeducational institution belong- 
ing to the Baptists of Texas. Preparatory . 
normal, collegiate, musical, and commeicial 
departments aro maintained The college 
cour.sea, irhicli are bfl.sod on approximately 5 
points of high school work, lead up to degrees 


There ia no division into clasaca by years, but 
the certificates, diplomaa, and degrees are given 
for actual work dono. There ia a faculty of 0 
instructors. 

BURR, AARON (1716-1767), — Educator, 
graduated nt Yale College 1735; principal or 
private bcIiooI at Newark, (1737’1748), presi- 
dent of the College of Now Jersey (now Prince- 
ton) from 1748 to 1757; author of the A’cMJaril 
Grammai. W S M 

BURRITT COLLEGEj SPENCER, TENN — 
A propi'ictfiry coeducational inatiCutioii. Pri- 
mary, lutei mediate, preparatory, and colUgintc 
coursca arc given, 'The last course is baaed on 
approximately 4 poiiiLa of high school work. 

BURRITT, ELIHU (1811-1879) — Self-edu- 
cated, and devoted a large part of hia life to 
movements intcniled to piomote aclf-ccluciitionj 
active in the American ^ 3^011111 and otlier 
popular educational movcmenta| authoi of 
numerous works calculated to aid In self-educa- 
tion S M. 

BURROWES, THOMAS HENRY —School- 
man and autlior, born at Strnabiirg, Lancaster 
Co , Pa , Novi 10, 1805: edueated by privalo 
tutors and at Tiinity College, Dublin, and Yalo 
College, private tutor; state superintendent of 
public instruction in Pennsylvania (1800-1803); 
supciintcndcnL of the Boldicra' OrphniiB Schools 
m Pennsylvania (186 1-1SG9); president of the 
PcmisylvJiriiatjtQtc C«Ucgc(Ifi(J 9 -lS 7 l); author 
of Pemtsylvama iScAooi Arc/iifcchirc, and editor 
of the Pciiiisj^fLiflnio School Journal (1861-187(3). 

W S M 

BURSAR, bursary — A tci m derived 
from tho Greek, originally '* hide," Latin 
Englisli pime The word soon took on the 
in caning of a " cheat " or box whore jnoney was 
deposited for tho support of students Such 
fluma of money were applied to the maintenance 
of halls of residence at the University of Paris 
and the German univcrailics Tlic halls wero 
known as Dursch and the studenta living in 
them aa hursoiii or toursicrj. Tiie halla of 
rcsideiiGo avci'C under the chaige of a Redor 
hiirsne The term hursoiii came to be applied 
to nil studenta who received support fiom tlio 
university chest In the inonastcilca the 
monk wlio had charge of financial matters was 
called hitrsarius. Both meanings have been 
retnmed m the modem use of the word bursar. 
In universities and colleges m England and the 
United States the o/Rrinl wlio has charge of the 
financial management is called a bwrsnr In 
Scotland, however, the bursar ]b a scholar at 
school 01 a t the university who holds a bioanry 
or aoholarship, although it was only until 
recent times that bursaries were res trio ted to 
poor scliolara and not thrown open for compe- 
tition. In England tho terms bursar and 6 iir- 
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soTy liavo recently bGcn iiitroducGd in tlio 
Scotch ficnse to refer to "those boys or girls 
who intend to become in tlic future elementary 
aehool teachers and are attending full time at 
a secondary school . . , but require assistance 
in order to render their continuance at the 
School financially possible " 

SDcSciioLAHairiPs an^d FELi.o'rt'BHiPs; TnAtN- 
iNo OP Thacuehs in England. 

ReleioDces' — 

DAnNAimi H Superior InatriMction in DiJ^erent Coun- 

Irtos, lg73, np> 32, 10D. 

Board of Edncn-tion, England iZeflirlaiibna /or the ^'rc- 

limwaru Education of Ehmenluty School Teachers. 

§ 2, 1000. 

Rasicdall, H, UmtBT&Uies o/ Europe, 3cq Indei. 

(Oxford, 1BD6) 

BTOSCHENSCHAFT. — The name of a 
student organization in German universities. 
It was fornied in Jena in 1816 in opposition to 
the Corj}& (g.i^) or Lanismannschojt&n^ which 
had got into bad repute through their luxury 
and excesses Its aim w'aa to eatabiiah ^ a 
Clmstinn, national chaTactor in tho universities 
of Germany. The Burschenschriftm quickly 
won favor with a large section of the profeasors 
And students, and apreacl to other universities. 
Politically these organizations rallied to tho 
call of Piclito and Julin for a national revival 
They opposed the foreign influences in Germany 
at that timo and tho police control This op- 
position found Dxpreaaion nt tho festival on the 
Wartbnrg m commemoration oX tho Reforma- 
tion, 1807. As a reaulb of this meeting tho 
AUffeinciiw dentschen Bursc/jcnsc/in/feji. was 
formed iii 1818. The political activity of some 
irreapoiiaible members brought down tho aua^ 
picion of the government and led to auch ex- 
treme sucaaures ea press censorship, the diaao- 
lution of student associations, nncl super vision 
of the umveraities (Kailsbad Decree). But 
tho associations continued in secret or un- 
der difTerent names ^ In 1840 tho Ewschen- 
schajten were split into two scGtions, — tho 
Arniinia and the Gennam'a — tho one stand- 
ing only for national freedom, tho other for 
1 arg er poh ticnl activity . Since 1848 these asso- 
ciatioiia have had a good influence in fostering 
national Jccling among tho students in tho 
universities A third division was formed — 
the f&utonea — which combined the pniiciplca 
of the Bnrschenschafleti and the Landsinann- 
schajim. In 1874 the AllgcmeniB DeptUierlen-- 
Konvmi wna formed aa a central executive 
body for tlio DHrschenschafi&n, Sinco 1883 
another atudent aociety has developed under 
the title of Die dent ache BurschenschafLen to 
put down oxccasivQ luxury and dueling among 
tho students. Tho central executive body for 
this organization la ihth Allgemeinc deulsche Dur- 
schenverhand. 

Ab diatinguished from the Landsmann^ 
schafton, the Burschcnscim/len recruit their 
membera from the masaes of tho atudent body, 
and nominally wo not bo narrow or exclusive 


aa the older oi ganizatioii The service of tlio 
Bw schenseka/ten has boon to abolish the un- 
clcnn and dissipated student life of the early 
nineteenth century and to develop a Btrongly 
loyal and patriotio body among the educated 
classes. 

Sec Conra, 

RsferGneea; — 

Darnaud, H American Journal of Education, IBBO. 
pp 101 IT. 

Henubiibon, E. F A ShartHxeiari) of Qcnnauy, (Now 
York, IGOa ) 

Meybu'ii Koiwf^r&aiiona’^Leiicon, (Leipzig, 10 0§ ) 
Pauisen, F. The German UTureraihes. (Now York 
1000 .) 

,BTOT0N, ROBERT (1677-1640). — Author 
of tlie Analo'Diy oj Melancholy, Educationally 
this book is lemnrkablc not only na a storehouse 
of olaaflical learning, but ns an indication of the 
state of knowledge and attitude towaid modern 
flubjeota which pi evaded at Oxford, long tho 
home of the author There is displayed a good 
acquaintance nob only with the early hut the 
contemporary foreign geographers and carlog- 
rapliera. On gcogiapTiy aa a subject — "to 
chnim the mind with sweet delight, to stir it 
by the incredible variety and pleasantness of 
the world to a fuller knowledge of itself " — he 
grows eloquent Burton shows equal enthu- 
eiasm, and displays an equal amount of knowl- 
edge of the contemporary state of biology and 
mathcmatica A man of wide intercuts he is 
well described by Anthony fk Wood ns " an 
oxaeb mathematician, a curious cnlculatoi of 
nativities, a general lead scholar, ^ tlioroiigli- 
paced philologist, nnd one that iindorstood the 
surveying of land well " 

References. — 

Duhton's Anniotn]/ of il/efaMc)i(3fy, eel. by SIiLIIdIo. 
(London, 1003 ) 

of Notional Bioora'nhl/ 

■Wathon, Po-ji-EJn, The Beg innings of (ho Teaching of 
Modern Subjecla England (London, IDOD.) 

BURTON, WARREN (1800-19 GC). —Ac- 
tive worker in the lyceum and other popular 
educational inovcmcnla; was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1821 He wna directly 
in h created in tho notions of domestic educa- 
tion advocated by Pesbalozzi. Author of 
Dislncl Echool as %l TFaj and Hd'ps to Boim 
Education W- S. M, 

BURY, RICHARD DE (1291-13-16). — Born 
nt Bury St. Edmonds, the son of Sir Richard 
Aungervillc. in 1281, this sole English repre- 
sentative ol liiimaTiisin in the early Ren nissancc 
adopted as his name the name of hia birthplace. 
Hia intellectual gifts marked him out for orders 
and for great disbinction . Ho passed from 
Oxford to Durham, when he became a Benedic- 
tine monk. He wna selected ns tutor for the 
prince who was to becomo King Ed ward HI. 
On the a Qce 301011 of his pupil he received many 
liDROTS, wna ambaasndor to Pope John XXII in 
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1333, was rnndc Doan of WcUa, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, ond (m 1330) High Chancellor and 
Tjonaurer of Englnncl. llo traveled largely 
in France and Germany na English ambassador 
Bub he managed to carry out Ins episcopal 
duties TVitli great naaiduity, and his ClmncoTy 
Holla at Durham (tho oarlmab extant) show 
him to have been capable, good, and n father of 
the poor But above all bhinga ho wna a lover 
of books (though not a great scholar) and a 
patron of learning. Ho surrounded himself 
with learned men, stick as Tkomaa Bradwardino 
(subsccfucntly Archbishop of Canterbury) and 
Fibzrnlph, and he posaesaed more boolca than 
were owned by all the other bishops togclhcr 
omiica ronhficea Angliae, Surbccs Society, 
Vol 0, Ihstonae DumlmensUf p 130). He 
overhauled bhc neglected monastic librnncs, and 
saved many priccle^.i Mbs. from destruction. 
He founded a library at Durham College . 
Oxford, and drafted rules for the library based 
on those of the Sorbonne at Pans. He wna a 
auccessor of the school of Greek and Hebrew 
learning created by Grossebesbo and Bacon, and 
piovidcd Ilia Oxford library with Greek and 
Hebrew grammaia. We miiy BUrinian that 
tliMO wcio the gram 111 nifl ivntton by Roger 
Bacon He laid gicab sticsa on tho literniy 
Bido of education, and declared that he preferred 
litcraiy studieg to the fa bud y of law and he urged 
the reading of bhc poets He is known to 
htoraburc by his great work, Philohiblon, which 
wna complclod on hia birthday, Jan, 2*1:, 1345, 
Less than thieo moabhg later he died This waa 
Ida famous work, '‘wnbtcn aa a sort of hand- 
book to hia library at Durham College, It la an 
admirable treatise in prniao of learning, at times 
rhetorical, bub full of genuine fervor * No one 
call serve books nnd Mammon,' he cxclaimg, 
and he urges tlie rcfiiuiig influence of study. 
Ho gives an interesting doacripbion of Uio 
means by wjdch he collected Ida libiary, ho 
examines the atato of learning in England and 
Franco, lie g])cal{s of hooka as one who loved 
them, and gives djiicctions for their careful use. 
('They arc maatcis who instruct ua without rod 
or ferule Tf you approach them they are , . 
not asleep, if you inquire of them, they do nob 
withdraw the nisei ves, they never elude, when 
you make mistakes; they never laugh if you Eiro 
Ignorant ') Fjimlly, lie explains Jus riiJe.a /or 
the manngcmonb of the libiary ^^hlch he 
founded Tho work la au admirable exliibb 
tioii of the temper of a book lover and n libra- 
1 mn " (Cl eightoii) . Toward the end of the work 
he deal area that lie had long " cherished the 
fixed resolve of founding in perpetual chanty 
a hall in the icvcied University of Oxford, the 
clncf nursing mother of nil liberal nrta, and of 
endowing ib with the necessary lo venues, for 
the rnaintcnaiico of a number of scholara, and, 
moreover, to furniah the hall wibli the trensiircs 
of our books." Pic never riilfilled thia purpose, 
blit he buiU a libraiy for his books, and thia sur- 
vived the Tudor acstruction of the monnstiQ 


College of Durham, nnd a bill remains beside the 
Tnniby College that arose on the nil ns of Dur- 
ham College. At the Dissolution “some of the 
books went to the Bodleian, some to Balliol Col- 
lege, and some Lo Dr. George Owen of Godatow. 
who purchased Durham College from Edward 
VI. “ (See Camden's /infqnmo, 1772, p 310.) 
The catalogue has not survived. Richard do 
Bury died Apr 14, 1345, before the Black Death 
(gw) had come to revolutionize English Educa- 
tion, but Ilia life and acholarly ambilioiis show 
that even before the Black Death, in days when 
tliQ Anglo-Norman dialect (gy) was still the 
medium of instruction in the schools, education 
had passed out of the purely medieval stage and 
was bending toward humanism and general 
culture Unless we appreciate tho intcllGclual 
attitude of Richard do Bury, we shall fail to 
apprcciato the later tcnclciicica of medieval 
education m Europe. J, E. Q. dh M, 

ReterenceB' — 

CnBiaiiTOK, Ibsiiot* Art, Dury, Tl do, In Dtctionary oj 
Nahoml Btvoraphy 

Bandvb, Da Art in Cambridge Iliatory o/ EngtiBh L\t- 
erataref Yol, II., pp, ^13-210 

BTJSBY^ RICHARD (lCOO-1005). — Head- 
master of Westminatcr School, the great 
school master of the scvcnLccnth century. He 
wiia born at Sutton, Line ohisli ire, SepL. 22, 1600 
Ilia father removing to Wc-slminsler soon after, 
he went Lo Weatminslcr School, and was elected 
thence to a atudentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he inatriculiited Feb, 10, 1625- 
1020. Hia parents wore evidently poor, as when 
ho took l\is B.A. degree in 1028, the vestry 
of St. hlargarot's gave him £5 toward hia 
expenaeSj and another £0 13. 4 to enable him 
to take his M A. degree on June IS, 1631. He 
spent some 7 years ns a tutor at Chrlab Church. 
In 1038 he was appointed icmpoinnly Master 
of AVestminstcr by the canons to fill the place 
of Osbaldistcii, deprived for calling Arclibishop 
Laud “ a meddling IIociis-poGua " On Dee 14, 
1640, he was confirmed in " the ofiTicc nnd room 
of Sohoolmnalcr “ with £20 a year stipend nnd 
20 marks (£13 6 8) m lieu of “ diet," that ia, 
Ilia commons at the common table of the 
“ Colic go " of Web tin Ills ter. In this office 
Busby stayed for no less Limn 65 years. lie 
duly coJifonned to all llie cJiangos of regime 
nnil religion which tho Civil War, tho Restora- 
tion, and the Great Revolution of 1089 produced, 
lie must have taken the Preabyteriun Cove- 
nant in 1044 and the Engagement to tiie 
Commonwealth in 1649, and must have been 
more than passively Parliament an an_ in hia 
uitcrances, or he would not have kept his place 
For in 1042 the Chapter was sequestered An 
ordinance of Nov 18, 1G45, made a joint com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons governors of the 
school in plftCG of the Chapter; and when the Com- 
monwealth wna established an Act of Parliament 
of Sept 20, 1049, incoTpornted a Governing 
Body of 50 persons. It was during tho Com- 
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monwcfiUhj tliank a probably to the disappear- 
ance of the Chapter, that Btiaby raised the 
iiumboia and prestige of the school to heights 
unknown before, Tlio earliest known school 
Hat of IVDsbininster is that for 1665-1G56, and 
allows 2il boya, though the statu tea restricted 
the flohool to 120. Buaby, having no less than 
170 under himself, act up the first aasiataiib 
master, besides the usher, at £40 a year, and 
gave him the fourth form to teach The iii- 
aufficicnay of stipend was made up by fees from 
boarders, of whom, tho statutory maximum 
being 4, Buaby liad 40. One of his account 
books, which haa been preserved, shows that 
he made soino £1200 a year; an enormous 
aura for thoao days. His reputation sccina to 
have been due rather to the intellectual activity 
he awoke in bho boys and to their social statiia 
than to any system of teachinf;. ** He had 
the power/' snys Steele, of rftiBmg what the 
lad had in him to the utmost height in what 
nature designed him, . , His scholais were 
the finest gentlemen or tho greatest pedants iu 
tho age/' A famous contcmporaiy master, 
Charles Hoolo f/j.y ), reports that Westminster 
scholars made oiatiuiis and verses, nob only m 
Hebrew, but in Arabio and other oriental 
languages A hat of 13 biahopa educated by 
him has been piodiicccl, and Dryden, Locke, 
Abtcibury, and Prior were Ins pupils Hia 
ropiitatiQii na a mighty /logger lests on no very 
sure foundation, IIo left few writings behind 
him a Greek grammar which long held away, 
a Hobiew grammar published after hia death, 
niifl an Arabic gjammnr ncvoi piiblisJicfl, Tho 
general public still know his name bee nil sc of 
the stoiy of Ins refusal to uncap in the preacnco 
of Charles II, when visiting the school, because 
it would never do to let the hoys believe there 
was a gi eater man in the world than hiraaelf, 

A F. L 

Refereinces' — 

Datikeii. G, F, lleflaELb Affmoi'r of Richard Dual]/, 
(1006 ) 

Hoole , Chaullb New Dtacovery of tho Old Art of 
TcachiWQ tSchool, (IQQQ ) 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — See 
CoMMBUciAL Education 

BUSINESS COLLEGES, — Sco Commer- 
ciAL Education. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION. — See Com- 
MEnciAL Education, 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND MANA- 
GER. — The ollicD of Business Manager in 
our ciby sehool systems is one of relatively 
recent creation, cind one that has arisen bccaiiao 
of the absolute inability of Boards of Education 
properly to attend to tho city school business, 
which haa developed na our cities have incrensed 
m size, School Board committees, no longer 
able to handle the business of the system in an 
acceptable inanDcr, are being forced by neccs- 


flity to delegate it to oflicera selected because of 
expel b ability. The Superintendenb of Instruc- 
tion, too, to whom business affairs were fre- 
quently delegated, has seen a, great incrcaao 
in hia duties along the educational aide, and 
can no longer look after buBineas interests 
except at a great educational aacrificc ' 

A Sccrctaiy, or Clerk for the Board, is usually 
the first appointment in small cities, and lie 
nsaiata both tho Board and the SuperintondGnt. 
In a number of our larger cities good business 
methods havft been introduced mto the man- 
agement of tho acliool system, and a dilTeren- 
tiation of official functions has taken place 
within recent years winch has resulted in the 
appointment of a number of new officials. 
To thcao officials have been nsaigired definite 
executive functions, they have been paid a 
good salary, and they have been placed under 
heavy bonda foi the faithful performnucc of 
their duty The Board of Education Ima then 
witiidrawn from the work of management, and 
liiia become n logialativc rathci' than an execu- 
tive body, Under these new conditions, the 
Board decides policy, fixes nppiopriatioiia, and 
dctenniiies lines of action, Onco tins ima been 
done, it IS then the duty of the dilTerent ofiicinls 
to_ follow the lino of procedure or policy dotcr- 
iniiicd upon by the Board This makca the 
Board of Education a unifying legislative body, 
and delegates the executive work to ofiicinla 
selected bccniiac of special ability along those 
lines 

The Business Manager is one of the new 
o/Ticiiila evolved. To the Business Manager, or 
Busincas Agent, is usually assigned the duty of 
keeping a complete set of hooka or accounts, and 
an itemized record of all income nnd expendi- 
tures; of isaumg all wnrrnntB for the payment 
of rcqular employers, nud for all laiior and 
materials furni.ihcd, of nppiovmg all requisi- 
tions foi supplies and materinl, and of classify- 
ing and recording all cxpenditiiica of whatever 
kind Under close diicction of the Board, ho 
nets as its financial agent, nnd is permitted to 
incur a limited indcbLeclnca.s, and to act in 
emergencies without picviona authoiizatien 
■VVheie no other oflicinla exist for Lho special 
purpose, be handles the purchase nnd distiibn- 
tion of all school supplies; employs and over- 
sees the janitor aud engineering force in tho 
care imd mnnagomcnfc of the achool property, 
executes all contracts for tlic Board; and over- 
sees the eonatriictioii and repair of school 
buildings. 

The original Clevolniid Plan (q v ) was for 
the Business Manager (there called School 
Director) to appoint all other o/ficiala and 
employees, even including the iSupoiintcTidciit 
of Instruction and the recoininondation of the 
Chicago Educational Commission (<71/) was that 
tho Business Manager should appoint and 
contiol all employees except the mcinbcis of the 
Department of Instruction, The plan followed 
within recent years, in tho reorganization of 
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city scliool syatcins, liowevci, has l)con for Lhc 
Boiiul of EtliicAlion to appoint nil hoiuh of 
deparLmcnfca, clelinc the dulics of each, and then 
hold Gach rcaponsiblc for clficicnt and coopera- 
live service Tlio result of the cieatioii of these 
new executive oITiciala is that the Board of 
Ediicftiioii 1ms been freed from all execiitivo 
functions, and now acts much ns a board of di- 
rectors for the management of a large corpora- 
tion The Superintendent of InsLiucLiou and 
hia iissi&taiita, too, have been fieed from all 
buaincsg alTnira, and now have only the educa- 
tional work of the schools to look after 

The separate articles on the diffcicnt city 
school gyaloms in gitics of 100,000 inhabitanlb 
or over, na well aa tlio article on Citj’’ School 
Oignnizntion (q.o), give detailed information 
as to the chlTeicnLiatioii of functions, and the 
officera provulocl, in the dilTciciit cUigs. See, 
m particular, the ai tides on Bo&tqn^, Clevi;- 
LAND, CincAQO, iiu(l St. Louifl, and on (hTY 
School Administiution. E. P. C. 

HeteroncBs* — 

Rt})ort of tho ComiuUUc of Ti/Zccpi, Notional Educntlonnl 
ABsorifilion, Part III (18D5 ) 
ilcjjor^ of ihe Educationnl Coin mission of the Citi/ of 
ChvHOO, rli 11 (ClupnRo, 18 D 0 ) 
q;id /fr^iihUona of F(irioirs City School Syitims^ 

BUSINESS OFFICER — Seo BusrNEaa 
Manauement and Manageh 

BUSS, FRANCES MARY (1S27-189!5) — 
A leader in the movement for the higher ediica- 
tiun of gills and women in England, Jjike Mi'jg 
Beale (17 V .), with whom she had iiiucli m com- 
mnii, she contributed to iin awakening in the 
education of giila, clepaiting fiom the tiiulition 
then pi evading of Leaching only “the accom- 
pli ‘aliments ” To hci tho ideal education for 
gills was la include the sitmc aiibjecta na were 
taiiglit to boys I^Iiss Buss began teaching at a 
ver 3 ^ early age as a pupil teacher At the ago 
of 18 she aasi>tcd her mother 111 a private school 
^Yhich they opened in partnership She con- 
tiiiiied to teach and study in day and evoiiiitg 
cliiysGH lit Quecida College, Loiidoiij winch was 
opened in 18-18, The school grew rapidly in 
iiuinlicis, and developed into the North London 
C^oUogiiiLo School for Ladies In 1865 thiough 
the efforts of Buas, giiV schools wcic per- 
iniLLed to take tlic i)iipers hct for tho ranibiiclgo 
Local Examinations, which weio thrown open 
to Rills in 1807 Miss Buss' .succosa was recog- 
nized by her election m 1873 to nn honorary 
fc]lfjw.ship in the College of Preceptors In 
187*1 .she became tho first piosidcnfc of the Head 
]MistK'Sses' Association Miss Buss took an 
active pai t in the movement to estahliah kindci- 
gai'toiis and tiaining collogea foi Avomon foi 
Rccondniy schools In the catjihhbhmciit of 
OiL'ton and Newnham rollcgca at CninhiKlge, 
she took a strong intoicat, and many of the 
students there cinnc from hci school, She Avn.s 
influential 111 securing permission for Avomcn 


to proceed to degrees in tho Umvoraity of Lon- 
don. In 1870 she sun c micro d fclic prnpeityin 
her school, Avhieli was placed in trust as 11 public 
foundation. The new insLiLiiLioii received the 
title of the North London CJollegnite and 
Camden School foi Gills, including tA\u schools, 
an upper and lower, the latter eliarging lower 
fees and only cairying the ])npils up to 16 
yciLia of age. In all coiitcmpoiniy niovonieiils 
for the high 01 education and email eipa lion of 
women hli&a Diibb’ influence Avna felt Miss 
Busa Avna a woman of grnnt peisonnhiy and 
untiring energy, endoAAcd amLIi remarknblc 
oiganizing ability. Like hlib.s Beale hci ml li- 
enee on education of girls m Ihigland wob oxcr- 
cisrcl through the iiiimbci of headmistresses 
AAdio came from her school niul the readiness 
with Avhich «hc Avas ever ready to luh ise 

RBfereiico — 

IliDLt.v, Annik E. Frances Hubs niui Work 

for Education (London uiid New York, ib05.) 

BUSY WORK — A term applied by pri- 
mary tcachoig Lu the aotivitiea assigned to one 
group of young children, slill mcapalile of 
Tending 01 Avi'iliiig, duiing I lie period Avlicn the 
teacher is busily engaged in teaching another 
group The ivork is usually dcfeignecl lo keep 
the dill di on pleasaiiLly engaged until the 
teacher IS able lo rcassuino peisonnl direction of 
iheni The need for " busy AVork " occurd 111 
large ''receiving " 01 " fiisl grade ” classes, and 
usually coiisiat.s of some form of nclivity at the 
desks, ancli ns dniAVing, ni ranging of blocks or 
forms, selecting familial words, woid building, 
etc. The term i.s Icbs used uoav than formerly 
It IS becoming more rlcarlj^ recognized that 
pi ofi table educAtive uctivilioa may be n.ssigucd 
to the youngest childien, hence there is lohs need 
for mere “ iDUsy ATork " H. B. 

BUTLER, CHARLES — An English achool- 
masLer and ginmniarian ivlio aaqs the iiiiihter 
of Basingstoke Gnunmiii School, 1503-1600, 
and artci’AAniids masloi of tho Song School of 
iingdaleu College, Oxfoid llis i2/ir/oj irna Duo 
Lihi (Oxford, 1.59S), tlioiigU wiiUcii in Lalin, 
intioduced Hpeciincns of Eiiglhh aciso from 
Spciiber's Entile Quetne, Butler'H lihilutic 
Avas written for Hie u.'jc of ftchoula, and inn 
thiough 11 editions. He wiuLc m Ihiglish, 
iVijJcip/cs of Mmi'i Jov i^inging Selling; 
wUh the ht'ofald use thcuof (Ecrlcsindicall 
and Cmc) (London, 1C3G) In tlio Duihcaiiou 
to Piiiicc Charles he eDudders gi annual and 
music should never he separated m tlic teachiiig 
of children j for each needs the other Butler, 
further, Avrotc the English Grammar (Oxford, 
1633), AAdiich is of particular iiiLerrsb fiom tliu 
etymology of the index. The book is a genuine 
accidciicG of tlio Engl 1 si 1 Language He 111 a in- 
taiii.s that the uncertaiutv of our AMiting 111 
English IS due to the Imperfcchion of our alpha- 
bet, lie utilizes Anglo-Saxon signs for the 
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difTerentflouncls of tk^ anti makes other innova- 
tiona IIo quotes a passage from Sir John 
PricCj He mains, that four secret ariea writing in 
English from dictation differed in the Ictteis 
used, while the same number of Welshmen 
"varied not in any lettci." In IGOO Butler 
had publislicd abook at Oxford on the Feminine 
Monarchie, or a Treatise concerning Bcea. In 
1634 this was reproduced ao as to illustrate the 
plionebio apclUiig advocated iii the Unfflish 
Grauunar of 1633 the Feminin ' Monarchi* 
oi the llislon of Bees^ etc In 1629 Butler 
piibllehed Oratonae Libn duo (Oxford) for the 
use of sclioola Tina was reprinted m 1033, 
and in. anew dedication it ia abated that DutLor'a 
Rhetoric was used in the chief schoola of the 
kingdom P, W 

BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIAKAPOLIS, IN- 
DIANA. — A coeducational inatitution, founded 
aa the Northwestern Christian University, and 
legally atylcd Butler University, clmitered l)y 
til© Indiana legislature Jan. 16^ 1850, and 
opened Nov 1, 1855. The original funds 
were subsciibcd by mcinbcra of the denomina- 
tion Imowii as the Diaciplca of Christ, the 
“ Christian Church," or " UftjnpbelJjtcs " Tho 
institution at first ocoupicd the biiildinga of tho 
old Northweatorn Chiistian Umveisity, Indian- 
apoliB Tho College of Liberal Arts haa had 
an uninterrupted cxiabenoo; other schools havo 
from time to time been nffiliatcd with Butler 
University or oatabliahed by its dircctora. 
Butler Uiiiveraiby (the corporate name) is a 
stock company controlled by n Board of Diicc- 
tora, the 21 mcinbcia of which arc elected 
by the stookholdcra Tho trustees elect their 
prosidcnb from their own number, and choose 
II secretary and a trcasuicr cither from among 
themselves or from the stockholders. In 1875 
the iTiatitubioii waa lemoved to Irvington, a 
suburb of IiulianapoUaj tho name was chanced 
on Pcb. 23, 1877, from "Northwestern Christian 
University" to the piescnb titlo, in recognition 
of the benefactions of Ovid Butler. By rcaolu- 
lion of the Board of Dircctoia the name " Butler 
College" WHS adopted Apr 8, 1800, to designnta 
the undergraduate department. In connection 
with this school, there ai'c maintnincd a pieparn- 
tory department, courses in music and art, a 
Humnici ses-jion (c.'itabhshcd 1008), a Tcachera' 
Training Course (1909), extension coiirgca for 
teachers, niul giadimto courses lending to the 
(Icgice of M.A The in.stitution plana to 
establish a Graduate Divinity School; mcan- 
wliile, a niimhcr of courses of impoitancc to 
ministers arc giouped under the head of a 
" School for Minibtcrial Education " Asao- 
ciatod with Butler Coll ego arc the Indiana Law 
School and the Indiana Dental College, both in 
Indianapolis In 1808 Butler College affiliated 
with Chicago University, the latter institution 
granting piivilegca to students of the college, 
caiulidatea for a Chicago degree; thig affilia- 
tion Will be dissolved m 1910, Benefactiona 


recently (1909) received aic. fiom Mr. Joseph 
I. Irwin, SiOO.OOO; from Mr Marshal T 
Reeves, §25,000; from Mr. Charlca T, Whit^ 
sett, §12,500, and from Mi. Andrew Carnegie 
§25,000, thia Inst donation completing the fund 
of 3250,000 called for by the coiiditioiia of Mi- 
Whitsetb's gift In 1006, the gi omuls, buildings 
and cquipmeiib were vnlned at 3227,000 The 
total annual income la 319,702 The average 
salary of a profesaor ia SI 250. There arc 
(1909) 25 members on tlic instructing atnlT 
of whom 13 arc full profesBora The atudonta 
miinbci 507, divided aa follows college, ICO 
graduate students, 6, aub-frcahincii and spe- 
cinla, 32; extension, 141, department of Art 
20; Tcaohera' Training Course 28, Summer 
Sesaion 101. Tliomua Carr Howe, AM, is 
president. C G. 

BUTZBACH, JOHANN (1477-1526) — 
Prior of the monastery at Laach He was 
born in 1477 at Miltcnbcig, whence he called 
himaclf Piemoiitaniis. At an early age ho 
joined a wandering student (n.i/.) as an A-B-C 
shooter (g.y.) in the hope of obtaining an edu- 
cation in that way. Hia ambitions were, how- 
ever, frustrated, and although he gained con- 
aiclcrable woildly experience fiom hia wander- 
ings and hardships in Bohemia and the south 
of Germany, he failed to learn anything After 
returning to his home he tinned Ins attention 
to tailoring. On entering the monastery at 
Johftiinisbcrg aa bailor, hia deaiiQ for knowl- 
edge was ftgain kiiidlocl, and he was sent at Llic 
age of 21 to the famous achool nl Dcvcntci (q.v ), 
wlierc he made very inpid progress At the 
request of the Abbot of Laach lie was with some 
other pupila recommended Lo enter the monas- 
tery there, which he did in 1500 Butzbnch 
18 chiefly of interest for a delightfully naive 
account of his wandciings and his life up to the 
time of hia entr^" into the inonaatery at Lfiach 
The Hodoporicon, or Liltte Booh of Wandenhq, 
liUo tho Aidobioffraphy of Thomaa Platter (q.v), 
gives an excellent picture ol tho life of the 
wandciing student, and dilTcrs from it in the 
BimpUcity of the descriptions of the country, 
people, niul maiineia with whicli Butdinch 
came into contact. Butsbneh was a prolific 
writer 111 pioac and verse, but with cxccjition of 
the Ilodoponcon, the majority of his woika hnve 
reimunod unedited m the Bonn Libiary 
Among hia other works is an Anctuarinm (or 
Supplement) to Uio Do Senptoabus Fcckdas- 
heis of Abbot Trithemius of Sponhcim, con- 
taining 1155 biogrnpliica. 

Sec llAOCiiANTfl, 

RelerencBB — ■ 

Beckkh, D I Chronica cin^s fahrenden SchDhrs odtr 
Wanderhtichhin des Johannea DitUhach, (IlcflEns- 
horg, 1660 ) 

WiiiTCOMn, M. SouTCs-booh of the 7Je?inis^nJicc I’u 7/o/j/ 
nn4 Oennany,’ contnina bottid cxtri\a(s in EngliHli 
from Biitzbaoli’a Hadaporicon, (Fhilackiplim, 
laoo-ioQo.) 
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CABANIS, PIERRE JEAN GEORGE ^ 

A diafciiigiuflhocl French phyaician, paychologiab, 
anti pohLiciaii; born ab Cosnac lu the year 1767, 
died nt Moulan in 1803 Aa a youth he wna 
didmiaacd fiom the College of B rives on account 
of Ilia iiulcpciideiib spiiit. Later ho studied 
at the Uiiivcrsifcy of Pans After apanding 
hvo yean aa a private secretary at Warsaw 
he rctuiucd fco Pans and devoted himscU to 
literature, but at the rcoucat of hia father 
renounced hiS literary aiiibitioii and look up 
the study of medicine In 1789 he was ap- 
nointccl administrator of hospitals in Pans, and 
later Professor of Hygiene, and m 1797 Pio- 
fesaor of Chmcal Medicine He became a 
member of the Institute in 1700 He was a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred and 
later Q incinbcr of the Senate, 

Hia chief work, Rapporta du physiqiie el du 
moral de I'Jioinme, was in reahty a treatise on 
physiulogical paycliology; All higher mtcl-* 
lectual activities ho derived fiom scnaalion, 
which, in turn, was dependent on phyfliologicnl 
and physical conditions 

Among the papers of his intimate friend, 
Miiabcau, was found the maniisciipt of a 
Travaii sur I'lnslyuclioii ptibh’qiie, which expert 
□pinion has attiibutod to Caban is, by whom 
it was also edited and published There are 
four digcouises in the collection, The first 
treated of public instruction and the organi- 
zation of tho corns of teachers, the &ccond 
concerned public fcstivala, civil and military; 
the third discussed the cstablishmcnb of a 
iiationnl Lyc6o; tho fourth dealt with tho 
cdu cation of tho heir to the crown Cab mils 
fav^ors general education under state authority, 
but docs not go SQ far as to make cducalion 
compulsory or grntuifcoua Instruction in tho 
naLioiuil Lyede, or university, might be freo 
to a limited number of chohcn youth Tlicio 
aliould he a classical secondniy school in cncli 
dcparbinciiL, with instTuctioii in Oieck, Latin, 
oratory, science, and philosophy. These propo- 
fii lions wcic made ab a lime when France had 
no system of public mbtruction The later 
years of the llevolution lu ought forth plana of 
a much iiioie radical character, S W. 

CAEN, UNIVERSITY OF —Founded in 
M32 by Ilcnry VI, when Noiniandy was under 
English control, in opposition to the Univer- 
sity of Pima The faculties which were gradu- 
ally established wore in law, theology, and 
medicine. The Papal bull was obtained in 
1437, in spite of much opposition from Paiis. 
A new dim ter wns rcccivecl from Charles YH 
in 1452, giving the same privileges ns those en- 
joyed by l^niis The history of the univeraity 
down to the He volution wns one of decline, and 
ab that period it was clo.^cd It waa reestab- 
lished ill 1894, niid received the status of 
slate imiveisity in IBOfl At present the uni- 
versity III eludes facultiea of law, letters, sci- 
ences, and a preparatory school of medicine 


and pharmacy In 1000 thoro were enrolled 
719 students, of whom 384 were in tho faculty 
of law. 

Sec FiiANCE, Education in. 

CAESAR, GAIUS JULIUS —Tho greatest of 
tho llomaiia, the ** perfect mnn,*' according to 
Mommsen's exaggerated tribute, is famous ns 
a warrior, a atfttean\n.tt, aiul a man of Lctlera 
As a warrior he conquered and added to tho 
Roman dominion the piovincc of Ciniil, which 
he subdued ao thorougnb^ that it remained an 
integral part of the Boman Empire without 
disturb Mice for ecu tunes . lie also in tho 
civil war against the clominniit piirlicH at Home 
obtained the headship of Ihe Roninn world, niul 
made himself tho founder of a dynasty which 
in varioiia forms lasted for n thousand yenr.s. 
Aa a stalesiiian ho reorganized a moribund 
government and laid the foundations for mod- 
ern civilization. As an author ho wrote un 
account of lua cainpnigim in Gaul and in Ihe 
civil war which have taken rank as imporlaut 
historical sources and one of which at lentil has 
been one of the chief reading hooka m schoola 
for centuries, 

The life of Cffisnr was written by Sue ton ms 
in hia Lives of the Tu'elve Caesura and by Plu- 
tarch. There arc also niinieious rcfcrencGS 
to him in the literature of Iny period and later. 
On these sources modern di.'icnRSions of blio 
cventg of his life have been based. The most 
available und piactiral for IcftcUcrs is that by 
IVardc Fowler (New Yoik, 1S92). The sketch 
by Froudo (New York, 1834) auffprs from the 
faults of Froudo'a historient method, \jut is 
well worth reading, A short sketch by Trollope 
(New Yoik, 1885) adds nothing to the subject, 
£nring-G Quid’s chapter (The Tiagctly of the 
Cfcania, New York, 1907) is popular, bub not 
of great value. There are, of course, other 
treatments in French and Gorman, etc An 
nnnlysia of Ins character is given nlbo in Moinm- 
son's Ilisiory of Roma imd in Mcrivalc’s IHsionj 
of the Romans t both of which nre well worth 
caicful study Those who iiu' i uteres ted in the 
luilitniy aido of Cmstir’q ciiieer will liml this 
treated at great Iciigtb iii Colonel Dodge's 
(New York, 18!)2). To the compre- 
lienMou of his woik m Gaul much lui.s been con- 
tributed by the work caincd on under the 
auspices of Ndpokon III, entitled ffiatoire de 
Jiffes Cesar (Piin.-^, 1S05). Tln.s gicab work is 
pftiticularly vaUiiiblc for the detailed siirveya 
niul phiiiH of the vaiiouH battlefields, and has 
londoicd fuithcr hives ligalioua in this Hue 
almost suprifluous, though occasional studies 
have since been made of iiuhvidiml campaigns. 
The BiibjugiLtioa of Gaul has been made the 
subject of a very cxtcnaive study by Holmes, 
Cissar*s Conquest of Gaul (London, 1809), 
which, in addition to a paraphrase of the narra- 
tive of the Gallic 'War, contains in a series of 
appcmhcQd oxhaintivo troiitmciit of all ques- 
tions of ethnology, trust wort hmess, tiiitl miliUry 
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mftnagcinent Tins book linfl been supple- 
incntccl for Britain by a similarly exhaustive 
Ueatmeut liy tliG same authoi, entitled Anctenl 
Bniain and the Invasion of Julius Coisar 
(Oxford, 1907). 

During the last two centuries the Gallic Wai 
ha^ been a household woul among all who have 
had the advantages of a high school or college 
ciUiration. This is due io fcho fact that accoid- 
ing bo the system of instruction in vogue during 
this period the Conujicn fanes on the Gallic 
li^rr have been the fust Latin work with winch 
students of Latin have become ncqnaiiitccl. 
Tliia was not ahvaj^s the cascj for mthcimprovQ- 
ineiit in tcaehing which began with the Revival 
of Loavning when Latin was studied as a living 
Longue, the chief model of st^dc was Ciccio, and 
outside of Cicero only authors of a distinctly 
literary character, such as Ycrgil, Horace, 
Terence, Seneca, were read Crosar was lead 
in courses in histoiy, which need not bui prise 
ua when we remember that in the Miclcllc Ages 
most of the textbookg on all subjects Averc 
wiiLten in Latin. In the couiso of time other 
authors tlian Ciceio came to ho used lu the 
schools, l)Ut it was not until the latter part of tho 
eighteenth ecuUwy that Cee^iar ewmo tohnic- 
garilcd as the main author foi early loading. 
The first actual mention of Civsar's Comment 
[ones 111 the statement of icqiiircmonts for 
admission to college is found m tho announce- 
moiib of Columbia College for the year 1780, 
where it is provided that the candid ntc.s for 
admission must he able to lender into English 
Coisai's Cojimjcu/orres on tho Gnlhc TTai', 4 
oiiibiona of Ciccio against Catiline, the fiist 4 
hooka of Vcigil’s tEncid In the lequircmcnta 
for adniisaion to Princeton in 1704 we find 
iSalhist and Cas'iar's ComMieufaues substituted 
foi Tally's Oiationa Since that time the 
curnculinn in Lacm has fluctuated moio oi less, 
bub Calcar's (Toiimicufffries on (he Gallic irnr 
have held their place. 

The early cdiLiuiis of Cmsar wcio not dis- 
tingiiislied paiticularly foi cubical accurney 
Tlie commentaries of Llie Jliddlc Ages and later 
tiunocl pai liruhiily on mattors of content 
The (list attempt to .settle the text of Cresar on 
a sRicntific basis was made liy Nijipcrdoy in liia 
edition (Leipzig, 1817) In nii exbnustivo 
study of till' viinous manuscripts of Caesar, Hip- 
perdey discovered evidences of Iavo fainihos of 
]\Iss. which hud come by scpaiato irniismi.ssioii 
fioiii nn ai die type of perhaps the third oi foui Lh 
century We havo no manusciipts of Co'snr 
oar her than the ninth oi tenth ccntiiucs, but 
WG have a huge miinber of good ones fiom tbia 
period Nippeidcy came to the cniieliision 
thill nllogi'lbcr tho manuscripts of one family 
(tt) were to bo picfeiTerl to those of the othci’ {fd), 
and this view was dominant until the edition 
of i\Ieiisel (Berlin, 1S91) Afeiisel, after anothoY 
cxlmusLivo study of the manuscripts, came to 
the conclusion that the second family of manu- 
acripta {fi} was the more tiuatwoitliyj and lua 


authority was regarded as preemment for 
some years. In tlic edition of the Oxfoul 
tf xt by Du Pontcb (Oxford, 1900), however, we 
find the fiisb family again regarded as the more 
important Practicaliv both laniilicg am of 
equal value, and in a difLercnce of leading iL is 
often impossible to pi cfer the one to the other 
Tho fact that during tho last two ccuUinca 
Cicsar has been rcacl particularly in tho 
Bcliools has probably been the icason why no 
extensive cditioiia of tlic Co?Ju;icn fanes with 
notes have appealed. Stock's edition of tho 
Gallic IFnr (Oxford, 1S9S) has a pretentious 
but not vciy valuable inti eduction, and a poor 
commentary. Numerous school editions havo 
been published in all the European languages, 
and great cfTorts have been made to impiovo 
these editions by maps and illustiations of 
every conceivable vai icby . The maps \m\ c been 
taken Inigoly fiom Napoleon, the illusLiatioaa 
from Trajan's column, but often photographs 
of the battlefiold.s ns they appeal to-day have 
been inserted. Odder 's Jhlder Atlas (Leipzig, 

1890) lh impoitniit in tins connection, as well 
aaGurlibb'a AMchamingsiafdn (G dmrts, Golhn), 
whilo the best collcetioii of lantern slides (all out 
40Qmmimbcv) may be oVdamccl fvem George 11 
Swam, Bay Citv, IMich A small but serviceable 
book is Jiulson's Casar's A) my (Boston, 189 J), 

The language of Cjc-sar has been iimdc the 
subject of caicful study, particularly in thelcxi- 
coiw of JIcii&cl (Beilin, 1887), Jlorguet (Jenn, 
1S8G), AEciigo, and Preusa (Leipzig, 1885) 
Studies in tho syntax from the point of view of 
Loaduiig liavc been made by Ilcyiiacher (Bei- 
lin, 1880). 

A complete bibliography may be found in the 
books above quoted and in TeufTcl's Ihsioiy of 
LaUn LitGrolioe (translation by Warr, London, 

1891) Eor Methods of teaching Casnr, see 

Latin, Teaching or, G. h 

CJESAREA, SCHOOLS OF —See Cate- 
chetical iScUOOLS 

CAGLIARI, UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded 
by Papal bull in 1G06, receiving the faaiiction 
of Philip of Spain in 1020, It was iimligurntod 
in ]()2(j. The iiiijlilutioii met with very littlo 
fiuccess until it was lesloicd in 1704 liy the 
riders of liic House of Savoy Its statutes have 
boon freiiueiitly le vised since then Faculties 
of law', medicine, and pliarmacy, and sciencca 
nre inniiitaiiicd In 1008-1909 thciu w'cic in 
nltciulancc 2-15 students, abnoat half the number 
being iR tho faculty of law. 

See Si' A IN, Education in, 

CAIRD, EDmRD.— Born at Greenock, 
Ben Hand, 1S35, and died at Oxford, England, 
1908 Aftei boing a Fellow at Balhol aiul at 
Morton eoUeges, he was nj) pointed to the profes- 
Boi’ship of moial philosophy in the Unnersity 
of Cilaagow. After 27 yenra' service at this 
post, he aiiccceclcdj m 1893, Benjamin Jowetb 
47B 
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Mnslcr nfc BnUiol III health led to liia 
resign II tioii iu 1907 His whole life wns devoted 
to tho educational iiifccroata in tcacliing and 
writing! Tcpicscnthig the full claims of modern 
idoahsiii He early began a study of tho apccu- 
lativc philosophy of the Continent of a century 
ago lie ]iliilo90phized for himself by mtei- 
]>retiiig nnd criticizing the views and systems 
of others In seeking to make secure the foun- 
dation of nn idenliatic, spiritual conception of 
the world, ho became one of the aliai pest critics 
of rpceiib empinciani in English thought. Hia 
intcllcctiinl powcia were tempered by the uni- 
versal oloment of fairness which ever sought 
to bring to light tho truths which might lio 
imboddcrl in the viowa of those he criticized. 
Ho aiao wrote on religion, literature, and politics. 
As a tcachoi na well ns nn author he sought for 
Ml cspi’cssiou of a philosophy which would 
recoil Clio and unify jiU the aspects of experience 
Ilia chief works are 77ic Philo sojihn of Kant 
(1878), Ihgel (1SS3), Hocial Phh 80 j)hy and 
RcUgim oj Comic (1885), Crilical PhiloBophy 
o/ Immanuel KanL (1939), Evoliilion oJ Rclv- 
Qion (1893), Fnndamenlnl Ideas oJ Ch'isiinnihj 
(180n)j and EunlnUon of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers (1903). E, F B, 

CAIUS. — A learned priest of the Chinch of 
Rome, and a disciple of Irenoiiis, born nboiifc 
A D 180 At a time when I hero was but 
little Icaiiiing in the Roman Ohm eh ho won n 
Iiigh reputation aa an eloquent and ciudito 
teacher of religious tiubh. For inroiination 
about lu^i life and work we are dependent al- 
most cntncly upon the Ecclesiastical History 
of EiHcbivis (II, 25 and VI, 20) Like tho 
othei leaders of the Roman Cluiich in his day, 
he ^vlotc 111 Check His chief literary work way 
77je Disputation^ a dialogue in which he argued 
with Piocliis, the Icndci of the Phrygian hereny. 
Praginenta of this iiave heen preserved by Eiisc- 
hius, a translation of which is given in the 
Ante-Niccnc Fathers, Yol V. He also com- 
be tod the Millonai'ian theories, but his writings 
on this subject have been lost To him has 
been aacribcrl the aiifchoialiip of the celeb i at ed 
M urntoruin Fragment, discovered in tho Ambio- 
Riaii Libiaiy nt Alilnn in 1740, and of great vahio 
as a sumniaiy of the opinion of the Western 
fjhiu’cli oil the Canon of Holy Scripture shoitly 
after the middle of tho second ccntllrJ^ It 
Is translated ill Yol Y of the Ante- Niceno 
Fatiici’S, and the oiigwial la given (with valuable 
critical common la) in Westcotb on the Canon, 
pp. 521-538 To him also were formerly abtub- 
utod Ihice work.? — ^1 Treatise Against all Here- 
sies, The Liltle Labyrinth, and A Treabse on 
the Universe — but these am now assigned by 
almost universal consent to Ins contemporary, 
Ilippolytii.H. W. R. 

ReferflacaBl — 

pAna All , F. W, Iy\BC 3 of th 0 Path ers (Now Y ork, 1007 ) 
RodeutB, a., and Donaldson, J The Ante-Nicene 
Faihcr 0 ,\a\ Y, (New York, 1900-1807 ) 


CAIUS, JOHN (1519-1573) — Physician 
and scholar, After studying at Gonville Hall, 
Cambiidgc, he became fellow of that institu- 
tion At fiiat he devoted In ms elf to the study 
of theology, but later changed his mind niul ivcnt 
to Pndua in 1539, where he studied medicine 
In 1541 ho lectured at the Umvoisity of Padua 
on the logic nnd plulosonliy of Aristotle. After 
leaving Padua ho travelcci in Italy, and in liis 
work Dc Libris mopriis Liber he gives nn 
account of the ccliicAtmnal conditions of the 
time and of tho libraries. He also traveled in 
Franco nnd Germany, collnLing Mss. of Galen 
nnd Hippo criitcs As a result of liia invea liga- 
tions he added to the Cambridge controversy 
on the question a work Dc Pro nun b 11/10710 


Graecac et Lalinae, supporting the old school, 
On Ilia rctuin to England he j^aincd eminence 
as a physician in London, Noiw ich, and vShrews- 
biiry IIo waa royal phyainan to E it ward VI, 
JIary and Elizabctli In 1557 lie devoted ins 
wealth to the oiidowinent and rcfoundation of 


his old college, uhicli raiuc to be known as 
Gonville and Caiua College In 1559 he 
became Master of the inaiitiition, but waa 
never happy there, owing to fiicLion with liia 
collenguos. Always ampccLcd of adherence to 
Catlinlicism, he could not suivivc the burning 
of vcatincnts and ornamciita wliicli wxtg found 


in lus rooms Cams took a deep interest in 
every thing that niTccted bis univeisity nnd 
college. For the former he entered into a 
controversy w’lth an Oxford namesake on the 
comparative aiiLicjUity of the two iinivcrsitiog, 
and published m 15GS Dc An/mui/a/c CaniabriQi- 
cnsis Acadennae, libri duo, nnd in 1 574 he wrote 
IlislonaG Cantabrigicnsis Acirdcnuac ah inbo 
condita, libri duo lie also wTOte the Ana a/s 
of Gonville and Cains College from the founda- 
tion, but tliig IS only picserved 111 Ms. 


References; — 


Dictionarf/ 0/ National liiogmphv 
Venn, J Cmia CoUfge (Camhiidgo Univereity 
GoUego Sencj, (London, 1001 ) 


CALCOTT, LADY MARY (1785-1812).— 
Wife of Sir Aiiguatus Wall Calcolt, the paintor. 
In addition to descriptions of her many travels, 
which included India, South America, niici 
Southern Europe, hIic la beat known for her 
cliildren'a books The most famous of these 
is Little Arthur’s Ilislory of England, 1335 
In 1811 .she pnliliahcd The Liitlo Z/rflcA:cn- 
hiirncr.i and Lilt/c Mary's Four Stiturdaya. 
While in Yalpainiso she acted ns tutor to 
Donna Mann, who later became Queen of 
Portugal, 

CALCULATE. — From tho Latin calculare, 
to compute; from calculita, a pebble, pebbles 
being used by the Uomana in computation on 
the abacus (^w.). Tho word ia used in elemen- 
tary ten clung particularly with reference to 
mensuration, as to calculate the volumo of a 
cylmdci. It has of late been replaced in the 
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schools hy the ampler v;oTd " find/' although 
the latter ia not so expressive of the numerical 
work to be done D, E. B. 

See also C^LCUiiUB^ 

CALCULI. — See Abacub. 

CALCULUS — The Latin word for pebble, 
used hy the Romana to designate the amnll 
flounters used on the abacus ( (/ y ) At pres- 
ent it ia loosely used to mean varioua motlioda 
of Qnalyaia, but is commonly taken to dcaig- 
nato the aiffci'ential and integral calculus, a 
branch of matliematlca that haa developed from 
the infinitesimal calculus founded chiefly by 
Newton and Leibnitz 

DiSerentlai and Integral Calculus. — That 
branch of nnnly.sia which studies diJTcicntiala 
and integrals. If a function of x bo given, aa 
1/ = I l^)j and if we Uko some arbitrary value 
of X as x^i, wo have 2/0 = / (xo) If, now, we lot 
So take an increment ^Xf We may say that 
3 :q + i^jc= Then ]}' will equal f{^)^ and 
wo alinll have y' iyo+ Then j/q + Ay 

-f (a^o + Art), wiience, by subtracting and di- 
vidiiigi 

Ai/_ /(jfl+ Aj;) -/(jgfi) 

Ao; A^ 

Tlion as A:f approaches 0 ns a limit, wo almllhave 
limit of ^ = limit of 

and this limit is called the derivative of y with 
rcsfieob to x and is written Djj/. From this is 
del ivcd Iho relation dy = D*y dx. in which dy 
IS tliQ dilTcrciitial of y and dx ia the dilTercntial 
of T, 

It ia impossible within reasonable limita to 
give any satisfactory description of the subject 
For this the reader must refer to standard 
works on the calculus 

The following is a typical problem in maxima 
and minima, as solved by tho calculus; Find 
the most advautageous wingth for a l\iver by 
means of winch to raise a weight of 100 pounds, 
if the distance of the weight from the fulcrum 
is 2 feet and the lever wcigha 3 pounds to the 
foot If the weight ol the lever is not considered, 
the longer the lever the less the power required, 
but soon tho lever becomes too heavy to be 
used advaiitageoualy. The result ia found by 
the calculus to be 11 4 feet, tho power then being 
34 (3 pounds. (Osgood.) 

The rovcrac of differentiation ia called tnfe- 
gratioH, That ia, if the diFei ential of x' la 2 x dx, 
then the integral of Zx dx, written fsxrfjr, ia a;*, 

or X* + Some constant. Tho following la a 
typical problem in the integral calcuhia. A 
water mam 0 feet in diameter is half full q£ 
water. Find the pressure on tho gate that 
closes tho main/ The pressure is found to be 

^ Q dx, whcTB I.IS the Weiglvt of a twbio 


foot of Water, The result ia found to be 1120 
pounds (Osgood,) 

Tlio Eoncral nature of the calciiluB us now 
considered is that of a particular form of analy- 
sis dealing with dilTercnLmls (the diFcrcntial 
calculus) and integrals (the integral calculus), 
Of these the former is usually considered first 
although a kind of integral calcuhis hiatorically 
preceded the dilTerontial Teachers often find 
It economical to take up the simpleat forms of 
integration along with dilferentiatiou, reserv- 
ing the more difficult eases until late) in the 
couisc. The teiuloiicy at the present time ia to 
make naucli more of the applications of the 
calculus than wna formerly the case, owing to 
the extensive demands of technical education 
and the corresponding ineveasc 'm applied prob- 
lems, This movement owes niucli to the works 
of Perl y and Giccnhill in England, Autcnhcinier. 
Nernat, and Sclionfiies m Germany, and Osgood 
in tho United States, 

History — An initial step may be said to 
liavQ been made in the calonlus when Antiphon 
(c. 420 n.c ) attempted to find tlie area of a 
circle by considering it ns the limit of a regular 
inscribed polygon of n sides aa n is indefinitely 
increased Bryson of Ileraclea, hiB contem- 
poraiy, proceeded m an analogous fashionj and 
to these writers IS due the ancient method of 
exhaustions, the exhausting of tho dilTercncc 111 
area, for example, between a rectilinear and a 
curvilinear fiffurc, which ia essentially what is 
done in quadrature problems 111 the integral 
calculus. About the same time DcnioCntua 
(4fl0-c. 370 n c ) suggested the atomistic philos- 
ophy and hinted at the infiiutcshnal in mathe- 
matics. Archimedoa (g y.), in the third century 
D.c j extendocl the mctliod of exhaustions nnd 
applied it to the quadratuie of the paTabok 
Practically no steps were taken in the calculus 
from this time until about 1600, when Kepler 
(q.y.) laid down his principle of contiiuiity in 
geometry aiul auggeated the use of iiifinitcsl- 
luflls, as ill the considering of 0 circle as a poly- 
gon of nn infinite number of Mdea. He was 
followed by an Italian writer. Cavnlicn (J508- 
1647), who developed his method of indiviaiblca 
in 102D, and published it In 1635. In this he 
considered a line as composed of an inhiiite 
number of points, a surface ns composed of an 
infinite number of lines, and a solid aa com- 
posed of an inlinile number of planes Al- 
though he flubaequently improved his theory, 
the foundation was not solid enough foi perma- 
31011 cc The theory ia mtcrcBUng as a coiiuccU 
ing link between tho Greek method of exhaus- 
tions and the calculus of Newton and Leibnita. 
It influenced men Uko WbIUq and Barrow lu 
England, and Fermat, Iloberval, Pascal, and 
Descartes in France, to consider the possibili- 
ties of using tho inflnitcsimai in mathematical 
investigation 

Newton (1042'1727, g,y.) was a pupil of 
Barrow's, and was by him made aaquaintEd with 
tho work of his prcdecessoia. He sought to 
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justify the USB of the infinitesimal, but by a 
dilTcronb line of approach. Ho considered 
a: and y ns flowinE quantities, and jy and y aa 
fcheir velocities, and called the new Hcience 
the name of Fluxions He worked out hia 
theory about 1665, but published nothing upon 
jt until conBidornbiy lafcei. 

]V'Ic£intimo Leibnitz (1646-1710) {qu.) had 
probably henrd of Newton's cITorts, if not of his 
mebhodq in detail, and had act to work upon the 
aaiuc problem. Ho developed a theory that 
waa independent of Newton's, and suggested 

tlic natation du and His thcoiy waa 

worked out by 1676, and ho published ib in 
1GB4, thus antedating Newton's publication, 

It is now conorally considered that Newton 
worked out hia theory of Fluxions (essentially 
tliG calculus baaed upon the theory of rates) ab 
least 10 years before Leibnitz worked out liia: 
that Leibnitz knew that New bon bad developed 
a tiicory, that Leibnitz worked out a new 
theory with a new symbolism, publishing hia 
results before Newton The Leibnitz notation 
finally supplanted the Newtomnn, nnd the 
foundations of both theories have been replaced 
by tlic works of later wiiteis. The anhseqiiont 
development of the subject has led to making 
the fundamental principles rnorc secure, to 
improving the symbolism, and I'o increasing the 
range of applications. 

jUediods o/ Pre.'jenCuig, — There aie four gen- 
crnl methods of pcsenting tho ccilciiliis The 
first ia the Method of Infiniteaimala. which 
started with Kepler and Cnvalicri and culmi- 
nated m tho work of Leibnitz This nasumea that 

is a very small quantity, not zero, such that 

^ IS menauiable, but such that dx ia negligible 

with leapecb to x, and that dx dy is negligible 
with vespeeb to ydy. Tins method, while hav- 
ing the advantage of simplicity of treatment, 
has generally been discarded aa entirely lack- 
ing in mathematical iigoi 

The second general method is that of Flux- 
ions, duo to Newton, wliicli has developed into 
the Method of Rates. This defines a dilTer- 
Diitial of a function or variable, at any value, 
aa whnt would be its incremeiil m any interval 
of tune, if at that vnluc its change bocamc uni- 
form One of tho leading American exponents 
of this method is the textbook of Rice and 
Johnson. The method is not, however, as 
popular as the one next mentioned, although 
lb has certain advantages in the way of coii- 
cretenGsa. 

Tho third method ia what ia now called tho 
Method of Limits, suggested by Newton and 
used by him in hia work on the quadrature of 
carves. Thia ia the av<ithod used ia the intro- 
duction of this at tiojc, and is tho one generally 
followed in modern textbooks 

A fourth method, aiiggeated by Lagrange in 
hia Throne des Fonctions (1813), depends upon 
tho expansion of a function into a power senea 


Thia offers a number of obstacles, however, in 
tho matter of convergence, and has not been 
conaidGred uaablc for beginneTfl 

— Such nn extensive subject 
should be investigated by reference to the 
literature. An excellent bibliography ia given 
in an article by Meyer in the Fncyilopddic der 
nialhcmatischen Wissen^ckajtent Vol II (Leip- 
zig, 1900). The beat history of the rise of the 
calculus ia given in Cantor, Geschichto der 
Malhemaiik, Vola III nnd IV (Leipzig, 1908), 
aud in Zciithcn, (jCfi'cA.fc/ife der Malheiiialtk lift 
10. find 17 Jahjliiindeit (Leipzig, 1903). 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY.— See India, 

Education in 

CALDWELL COLLEGE, DANVILLE, KY. 

— An education nl mslitulion for young women 
Chfirtciccl m 1864 as tho Ilciulerson Fenialo 
Institute the present title adopted in 1001, 
tliough the work is chiefly preparatory in 
chainctcr The school is under the control of 
tho Second Picsbytcnan Church Degrees 
are conferred There arc 23 inatruclora on Iho 
faculty of tho institution 

CALDWELL, JOSEPH (1773-1835) — Edu- 
cator, graduated at Pi nice ton in 1701 and waa 
4 yeaia a tutor in that institution lie was 
professor of mathematics in the University of 
North Carolina from 1705 to 1804, and presi- 
dent of that institution fiom 1811 to 1835 
In 1824, he made an educational tour through 
Euroj>o_, nnd in 1827 he built an astronomical 
observatory for tho University of North Caro- 
linn, the first of its kind in the United States. 
Author of Etcme7ilar(/ Geometry (1822) nnd of 
addi esses on educational subjects. W. 8. M 

CALDWELL, MERRITT (1806-1848). — 
Educator and textbook writer, graduated at 
Dowdoin C allege in 1828, He was piincipal 
of tho Wesleyan Seminary, Me , for 4 years, 
and professor m Dickinson College for 14 
yenrs lie was the autlior of textbooks on 
grammar nnd elocution and of numerous 
esaaya on religious subjects. W. S. M. 

CALDWELL, SAMUEL LUNT (1820-1889). 

— Was ginduatcd from Watcrvillc College (now 
Colby Univoiaity) in 1839 He wns several 
years principal of academics in New Hamp- 
ahiie and Masaachusetta, and was picaidcnt of 
Vassar College from 1878 to 1889. W. S. M 

CALENDAR. — The computation of tho 
calendar played n very important part in 
medieval ccclcsinsiical education. (See CoM- 
ruTua.) The word la from tho Latin Kahn- 
danum, a list of interest payments due upon 
the kalends {laJenda) of every montli, The 
Romans did not, therefore, use the term in 
tho present sense, using Fasti to indicato a list 
of days in winch tho holidays were marked, 
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In medieval Europe Fash wns clmngecl to 
Kalendannuit and the Spaniah-Arabic Almanac 
{q V ) was nlao used in the same acnac. The 
earliest known Chris Linn calendar clalca from 
Hoi: .\.u , nntl bliG computing of Lhia, ii9 of other 
reliRioua cnlciidara, expi eased tho highesb maLhe- 
inatical fttlniiimeribs of tlie cnily I'cligioua 
schools 

The primitive umb of tune was the day, and 
this wa"? (loubtlcigg looked upon by early 
peoples Aa unvaiymg. With the development 
of the niaCj however, various kinds of day 
weio clisUnguished. First fioin the standpoint 
of invarmbility came the sideical day, the 
length of time of revolution of tho earth ns 
shown by observations on tho fixed sLnra, 23 
hours, 56 minutes, 4.09 seconds of our coininoii 
time. First From the staiidpoinb of the casual 
obscrvci was, however, the true Bolai clay, blio 
length of time between two succcasive pass ages 
of the sun across the meridian, varying 51 
ficcoiuls witli the change of seasons, but answci- 
ing the pviipoSD'i of tlio woild for thousands of 
ycnis, and ineaHurcd by the dial Aa clocks 
of one kind or another came into use, a third 
kind of day became recognized, tho moan solar 
day, equal to 24 hours, 3 minutes, 5G 56 seconds, 
of sidcrcnl time, and still other kinds of clay 
arc iccogiiizcd hy writorg on chionology. Tho 
next obvious division of tiino was tlie month, 
origmully the period from one now moon to 
the next This .served as the gi eater unit for 
a long timcj but with inci eased accuracy of 
observation it was seen that Llieic were scvcinl 
kinds of month as well as several kinds of day, 
Thus the sidereal mouth lina 27 day 5 
43 minutes, 12 seconds, while the 
month, fioin one conjunction of tho 
moon to the next one, nveragog 29 daya, 12 
hours, 44 miniitc.s, 3 seconds T’hc next longer 
pciiod IS naturally tho year, a period obseiv- 
ablo only about as often as the month and 
only lb n,s often as the day, and hence nob 
BO easily fixed It took the world n long lime 
to find the length of tho year with any aceniacy, 
and tlie atrugglc of tho mind to haimenizc the 
reckoning of^ time by days and iiiontlia and 
ycais has given riao to aa many dilYcrent 
calciidara aa thcro have been diFerent lacea 
niul religions, and *hna rendered the subject a 
difiicuit one for tho schools to tical. There 
arc* several kinds of year, the sidereal of 
365.250358 cla 3 'Q, the tropical of 300.242204 
days (in 1800), the anomalistic, about 26 
minute.? longer than the tropical, the lunar 
year of 12 sjuiochcal months, and ro on 
In addition to these obvious pciioda theic is 
the cycle, as iii the lunar cycle of 19 years, 
the solar cycle of 28, and ao on, besides tlic 
longer unit of the " pciiod,'* compounded of 
cycles or other units An aitificiiil unit is also 
the era, tho Byzantine beginning Sepb. 1, 
5509 n o., the Alexandrian m 5502 ii c., the 
era of tho Exodus in 14SQ n c , the Olympiad 
era 111 779 d.g.^ the Iloinau in 753 u.C, (Vano) 


or 752 n.c (Cato Censorius), niid many others. 
The Chiistian cia was intioduced by the Abbot 
Dionysiufl Exiguus, c 500 a.d , recognized hy 
the Church in the sixth century, and brought 
into general use largely through the influence 
of Bede in the eighth century 

In clcmcntaiy textbooka the two cnleiulnra 
usually mentioned aic the Julian and the 
Gicgoriau. Tho first derives its name from 
Juliiig C®aar, who reformed the Jloinnn cal cm 
dm* by docrccmg that the year 4G n c should 
have 445 days (the annu^ cofi/usionis)^ and 
that subsequent ycar.s should have 365 days, 
with one leap yeai in cvciy four. He changed. 
01 attcniptccl to chiuige, the old anatom of 
liaving the year begin with Mai eh, n custom 
that ftccounba for such names as ycplombcr, 
and for the names Quintilia (the fifth month, 
changed to Julius boenuso Cnjsni vaa born in 
that month), and Scxtilis (afterward changed 
by Augustui,), Tlie Julian calendar icniained 
in use in Christendom until its icformalion 
under Gregory XII f m 15S2, and is still in 
use by the Greek Chinch, including the Hiis- 
fliiiii blanch Tho Julian calendar now diflcra 
from the Gregoiiaii by 13 days. 

Tho development of piiiiLiiig and Die easy 
distri]>ution of nbnaimcs iintiirnlly led to di op- 
ping the study of the calendar from tlie schools 
ftiul monnstciica, although the adoption of the 
Giegoiian ealciKlftL’ iii Eiiglniid iii 1752 iinccssi- 
tated the ictentioii of the chapter upon Lhe 
subject in the aritlimctics until the new & 3 'stom 
became gcncralb’^ understood. That it per- 
sisted in tho American aiithmctics for a century 
after it had scivcd this purpoHCj null I well 
toward tho close of the iimctcculh century, 
ia an illualration of the conservatism of tho 
Bcfioois and of the cfTect of tradition 

D. E S. 

CALHOUN, WILLIAM BARRON (1796^ 
1865), — Statesman, graduated at Yale in 1814, 
He waa one of the foimdcLs of the American 
Institute of Instruction (qv.) (for 7 j^enrs its 
president), and was prominently associated 
with Horace Mann (i? a ) m tho reform move- 
ment in Maagachiisetta W, S M. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE, OAKLAND 
CAL, — Organized in 1870 at Vacaville nncl 
trnnsfcricd to its present position iii 1887 It 
is under the auspicca of the Baptists of Cnli- 
fornin Siib-acndcmic, acndcime, collegiate, 
fine arts, niul biismcas dopnr Linen ts aic main- 
tained Tlie college cour&cg arc based on about 
12 points of high school work. Dcgiecs aie 
conferred Vciy few of tho students, Iiowc^'ci, 
reinnin for tho college course Thcic is a fac- 
ulty of 5 professors and 2 assistants. 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OF. — Acquired by 
conquest from Mexico, and admitted to the 
Union in 1850 as tlie 31 sb state, and without 
any previous orgaiuzabioii or existence as a 
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tenitory. It forms a paifc of the Western 
JJivjsioii, anti ha^ a land area of 15G,172 aqiiaie 
iniica In size it is the second liirgcab slate in 
tile Union, li nhoiifc thzeo fiftJis oJ tlic aiva of 
TcxnSj niul about iia laigc as the New Kii gland 
stiLtcSi Now York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jerijoy combined For adniiins trail vc pur- 
poses the state IS divided into 58 counties, nnd 
fcbeae are in turn divided into cities, towns, 
and school diatncta. In 1900 California had 
a populabioii of 1,485,053, oi about one half 
that of the state of Mnasachusetts, and a dcii- 
Bity of population of 0.5 persons per aqiiaro 
mile, Its estimated population lu 1910 was 
1,750,708. 

Educational History — Under the Mexican 
occupation the few schools which existed wero 
church or mission schools The foundation of 
the public school system was laid m the first; 
coiistitulioiial convention, held nt Montcioy 
in 1849, when, after a long debate, the 500,000 
acres of new land, granted to the states for 
intrnial improvement by Congress, was set 
nsjilc for education 1 ) 3 " a inajoiity of one vote 
The Icgislatuio was then dncctcd to provide 
for n State Suponiitciidciit of Public Instruc- 
tion; to encourage ** intelleetunl, Bcicnti/ic, 
moral, and iigncuLtiiral improyriiicnfc bo 
devote to schools the piocccds of all gifts of 
lands; to provide for a 3 mouths' &chool in 
every scliool diatneh in the state: nnd to 
piotect and picscrvc the lands given for tho 
HUppoit of a iimveraity The lirat school in 
the state, other than mission schools, had been 
organized in San Francisco the before 

III 1847 a fachoolhousc had boon oulcicd to bo 
biiilb by the town council, and in 1818 a school 
board wa? elected and a toaclicr employed. 
The school was a tuition school, under publio 
control, and was free only to indigent pupils 
Tins achool began with Q pupil a, soon increased 
ils niimbcra to 37 pupila, and then, after tho 
discovery of gold, dwindled to 8 pupila and 
was closed In 1850 the first school ordinaiico 
ill Cidi forma ivas passed, and the first freo 
public school was opened in San Francisco mulcr 
ita provisions. The first stnto achool law waa 
enacted in 1851 It ordcicd a survey of the 
school lands; the apportioiimenb of the iiitoicat 
oil the school fund to the coiiutics on the baaia 
of the school census, and to districts on actual 
attendance, and provided for the cstaliliah- 
inciit of schools, and the making of school 
leporty Ileligioiia and sectarian schools, aa 
well na almahoiiscg and orphan asylums, were 
to flJinre in the school fund distribution on the 
same basis ns other achoola The first schoola 
orgaiii/-ed under tlie new law wore those of 
Ran Francisco, winch at once provided for a 
City Bo aid of Education and a Superintendent 
of Sclioola, nnd organized a town school .system. 

In 1852 a icvi'ied scliool law ivaa adopted, 
which contained the innin outlines of the prea- 
enfc system A State Board of Education was 
provided for; cons tables were appointed aa 


achool ceiiauB marshals, the dutica of County 
Supcriiitciidciita were laid down, a slate achool 
tnx of 5 cents on the SlOO was ordered, and 
all state money vraa dirccLcri to bo used only 
for teachers' aalnrica; an optional county 
school tax of 3 cents and nu optional city 
achool Lftx of 3 cents were allowed, and nid to 
denominational and Bcctaiiaii schoola waa for- 
bidden. In 1853 county Assessors ivcre di- 
rected to net eu o^cio qh County School Super- 
intendents, the county achool tax was changeil 
from optional to mrviulatory and raised to 5 
cents, nnd I he limit of taxation for cities, and 
the prohibition of aid lo see tana n an cl dc- 
iioniiiuitionnl aehoola, were removed. In 1855 
County Sup(irintciidciit3 of Schools, City Super* 
inteiidcnta of Schools, and City Boarda of 
Education were piovidcd for m the law, and 
aid to cleno nil national and aoctariaii schools 
was^fiiially cut oir In 1B60 the State Boaid 
of Education was authorized to adopt a senes 
of textbooks, and iii 1870 this series was made 
uniform foi tho whole state State and County 
Boards of Kxamiimtiou were alao pruvitleil for. 

fn 1801 the qucsUuTi of wimt Lo do with ilie 
ICth and the 3Gth section school Inndii is as 
finally set tied by oriloiing them to be hold 
and the proceeds to be paid into Ihc fitiitc 
school fund. In 1802 tho first sttitc uorinal 
school was oatablishod, and in 1809 the stnto 
univeisity was established In 18ft3 state nid 
foi tcftchcra' inaLitutcs waa provided; new 
regulations were made regaiding the certifica- 
tion of Icachcis, and the hiiulingof the state's 
debt to tho school fund was begun In JSGl 
the county achoul tax wna changed to the noiv 
basis of not less than $2 per census child, and 
a 5 JuontJ)?' scliool ordcicd By J8C5 moro 
than hnlf of tho schools wore flee from " rate- 
bills," and in 18C7 the "rate-bill" wni defi- 
nitcb" abandoned and the schools made fiee 
to every child In 18GC tho aUtc Bchool tax 
waa raised to 8 cents ciiid the county hcliool 
tax to S3 per census child, and in IS74 the 
.state school tax also wna changed lo the now 
basn and made not less than 57 per census 
child 111 1884 ilic county school tux wan 
fuithcr rais'xl lo 51 prr censua child; lu 1893 
to SO, and in 1905 to 57 

In 1879 a new and a rcnctioiiarj^ stato con- 
Blitntion was adopted, the educational section 
of winch (lid awiiy with the State Board of 
Education and the Boarda of Examinera, nnd 
pioviilcti for County Boarda of Education, witli 
power to corlificnte all teachers and to adopt 
nil textbooks for the schools of tho coimtj', 
This soon proved unsatisfactory, nnd hi 1881 
an amcndmeiiL to the state conBtitutioii was 
subniittcd nnd adopted which provided foi nii 
Gx-officiQ State Boaid of Education, and made 
it their duty to edit and compile a state senes 
of textbooks, and to have them printed and 
published by the state, Beyond this the new 
board waa given no dutica of any Gonflcqucncc. 
State authoiship proved so extremely unsntis- 
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Ijicfcory that it was fin ally abandoned in 1903 
for llic purchase of copyrights, though state 
publication is still letaincd 

The firat liigli school in the state was organ- 
ized III San Frannsco in 18158, but the num- 
ber of high schools had in ci eased to only 12 
by 1883, ami few oLhera were oi gam zed up In 
180 L. The cousUtuUon of 1870 had iucludeil 
high schools ns a pait of n possible state school 
system, hub liad forhidclcii the use of any part 
of the state school funcl lor then iupporb. In 
1891 the Uiuoii High School Act was passed, 
whereby a mimbcr of districts might unite to 
inniiitain a fico high school for tlioir children, 
nnd after the passage of this act the dcvclop- 
menb of high schools ivaa rapid. In 1002 the 
state constitution wna amended and n state 
high school fund ci'enlcd, to be raised by gciieial 
taxation Since 19011 the high sclioola of the 
state have been placed on a good financial 
basis. The inspection and accrediting of the 
high schools, begun by the state university in 
1881, has done much to stimulate nnd stnnd- 
ardizc the schools Fioin 12 high schools in 
1885, the number rose to 2d in 1690, 08 in 
1805, 105 in 1000, 143 in 1903, and 187 in 1909, 
PreBent School System — The bcUqoI ayatem 
of California as at piosent organized is ns 
follow/j' At the head is n Superintendent of 
PubliG Instruction and a State Boaid of Edu- 
cation. The superintendent is elected by 
popiiliir elcctiDii for a 4-yoar term, and 
receives a salary of S5000 He has general 
oversight of the schools of the .state; prepares 
all blanks, apportions all state acbool money 
bo the counties; visits the schools of tlic state, 
hems appeals from tlio decisions of the County 
Supeiiiitcndeiitg and County Boards, and com- 
piles n bienninl icjDorb. He is also ev officio a 
momber of the State Board of Education, fcho 
Boai'd of Regents of the state univcraity, and 
of tliG dificrenb hoaicla of trim bees of the 5 
.state normal schools. The State Board of 
Eclucntion consists, ex officio, of tho Govcinoi, 
State Siipcrintoiulcnt, prcsiJcnb and professor 
of education ui the fetate university, anil the 
presidents of Llie 5 state normal schools. 
The cliief fimcbiona of tins board arc to adopt 
a series of uniform textbook.? for the schools of 
the atalc, to dclormine tho eredcnlinls uijon 
whicli ceitificahca to teach in the high Echools 
may be issued, to acciedit normal schools in 
other states for teachers' ceitilicnlion, to 
designate nil cilucntional journal for the slate, 
nnd to giant life diplomas on the rccommcnda- 
Lion of the County Boaida of Education. 

Foi cfich county there la a County Superin- 
tendeiit of Rchoola, devoting all of liia time to 
the work, and a County Board of Education 
The County Superintendent superintends the 
sclioolfl of hia county, is required to visit 
evciy school at least once a year; apportions 
fill school money to the districts; passes on all 
requisitions; con duels an nnniinl tenchora' 
instihuto, approves nil plana for new school 


buildings; isgues temporary ccM'tifiente.s lo 
tench; fills all vacancies in bn nuts of district 
trustees; and makes an niiiuial repoiL to the 
State Superintendent Encli County Ilourd 
of Education consists of tlic County Su|M‘iiii- 
tendciit n.s hccroUiy, and 4 otliLu* "npiiointccl 
by tho Uoiiid of County Suporvisoih, a majority 
of whom must ho expeueuced tcavUevs. Thb 
hoard is paid 55 ]U'r poi'ion poi dav nnd 
inilcago foi its sei vices It exainiiies all can- 
didato.s for teachei.s' cci Lifi cates, giiiiilii ccrti- 
fieutes to leach to those who arc f^vuieivssfnl, 
and to those who piesnit pioper ciedeiitiiils| 
adopts rules and i eguhitioiis and a coin so of 
Htuay foi the .seliools of the county, deter- 
mines what books and appaialus dmtrict lioards 
of tiuatccs limy nurciiaso, and fixes the prices 
that limy be paid foi tlic .same; and cxainuics 
the school.s of tlie county and issues diplomas 
of graduation Id the pupils 
Cities nre govcincu by Boards of Education, 
ns provided for in tlicir char Lera, hut in other 
I'cspoctg me governed hy ilic provisioin of the 
gcncrnl school Inw of the state. Each einjdoys 
a SupeiintcndciU of City SchooL, na proMiled 
for by law, for a 1-ycni term, For a more 
detailed ntaicincut as to the form of city wcKool 
govern men t, sec spec ml ni tides on Loa An- 
geles, Oaklvnh, and San Filw’clhco, 

School clistiicts, of whatever size, me gov- 
oriied by lioards uf school tulsstLc^, doctctl 
by tho people of tho distiicls for 3-ycar 
terms The powers of school tnistccs in dis- 
tricts, and of Boards of Education in cities, 
arc about the same, and indude the em])loy- 
menb of teachers, ilie building and lopainag 
of schoolhouscs, the piepnration of an annual 
school census, the arlinis'non and exclusion of 
certain children, furnishing free textbooks to 
indigent children, and making an aiiminl re- 
port to tho County Suporintendeut of Schools 
Neither board can employ as tcachcis any 
one not regularly ccitificaled hy the Countv 
Board of Education, acting in accordance with 
the laws of the state. Cities may make their 
oxvu comae of study, may examine aiuL pro- 
mote their own children, and me exempt from 
county aupervision, but scliool distiicts undoi 
hoards of diatiicb ti us tees do not iiavc such 
privileges 

ICindcrgiirtena, eveniiiB schools, high schools, 
nnd technicnl schools nie definitely incoiporatecl 
b}' the state constitution as a part uf tlic slate 
school system, and pioviaioii has rcrcidly been 
made in the law for careful and thorough 
health supei vision, tliough all of these special 
advantages arc as yet movided oniv in tin' 
larger cities Tlic school aystem of the slate 
is esaenlially a senes of county sj^stciTis, the 
Gonnty Boards of Education possp'^'j large 
powers, while tliQ State Board of Education 
and the State Supciiiitcndent possess little 
real powei, At the same time the coun^ 
S 3 'Stcm is aa ^'^ot only impel fectly developed, 
as the acKool districts still retain large powera. 
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The publication of achool textbooka by Iho 
state, which 19 a fciiUire of the California 
syatem, h«a proved to bo a very expcnaivc 
undciLfikingf and hna never been satisfactory 
to the achoolmcn of the state 

School Support and Expenditure — Tlie 
state originally leccivcd from Congress for 
schools tlio SOOjOOO acres of land granted to 
new atates, and m 1853 wna grnritccl in addition 
the IGth nncl the 3abh sections, ainouiiLing to 
6,719,324 ncroa of land for sclioola. All of this 
was devoted to education, but so far hns 
bi ought in but little to the stale, the fund 
amouiibing to bub Sl.737,600 in 187G, and to 
but §5,314,050 at tlic time of last report. 
The large mcieaae in the fund wiUim recent 
yoais baa been duo to the leccipb of about one 
million of dollars from Congress in 1907, in 

f laymen b of the 5 per cent of sales of public 
and within the stato. The annual state fund 
for the maintenanco of clcinoutary schools 
'Within the stiito comes from the intcrcat on 
this pciiuanont fund; the proceeds of a general 
slate tax, which must bo equal to not less 
tlian §7 per census child, 6-17 years of age, 
about 5250.000 icccivcd annually fiom the 
collateral mnerjlanco taxes, and all poll taxes 
All of this must bo used only for the payment 
of teachers' salaues in clemGiitary schools. 
Iligli schools arc maintiuncd out of separate 
fimcls, partly derived from local taxation, and 
pni’liy fiom an additional state tax, which 
must be equal m amount to §15 per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the high sclioola 
of the state dining the preceding year About 
53 per cent of all school money expended cornea 
from state soiiices, Tho elementary school 
fuiKl la apportioned to the countioa on the 
basis of 8250 for every tcachei allowed to tho 
districts, towns, and cities by the County 
Superintendent, and the balance (§10 13 per 
census child in 1908-1009) on the school census 
The high school tax i.a distributed to tho 
difTorent appioved high achoola by first divid- 
ing i of the total nmoimt equally among tho 
schoola, iriespective of size (5030.00 m 1008- 
IfidO), and then the rcinnfning i of f/ic total 
on the basis of the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance in tho high schools during tho 
piceeding yeai (SO 37 in 1908-1000) 

Each county must also raise, in addition, n 
county tux for olcmeiitnry schools of not k\sg 
than S7 per census child In making tho 
county apportionment of elementary school 
funds to tlie dilTeicnt districla, the Cnlifornia 
plan is pniLiculmly noteworthy in that it en- 
sures n good school in cveiy school district in 
the slfito, aiul in that it favors tho small and 
needy distuct. The state and the county 
school money, for elemental y eehoola, aie added 
together, and nre then npp or honed by tlio 
County Slip on n ten dent to the cities, towns, 
and distiicts on the bnsis of 5550 for every 70 
school census cluldrcn, oi fraction tlioreof of 
20 or more (this is called tho teacher appor- 


tionment); and the ronrimndcr ia then appor^ 
tioiied to nil on the bnaia of the numbci of 
children in average daily attendance duiing tho 
prcGedhig year The result of this apportion- 
ment plan. IS that Calironna can pay good 
Balaries to the teachers in all of its acliools, 
hna an 8 montha' school practically every- 
where, and no bettor rural schools nre to be 
found in any state in the Union. Local taxa- 
tion la employed for both elementary and high 
schools to secure any additional Iiindg that may 
be needed About 40 per cent of all school 
money expended comes from state sources, 
about 55 per cent comca from county taxation, 
and the icmaincler from local taxation. There 
arc no township or county permanent school 
funds in the state, all having been placed in 
the state fund 

Tho total expended ior all kinds of public 
schools 111 1908-1909 was 515,085,256. Based 
on tile total population of the state this was 
equal to a per capita cxpriiditiiro of S8 47 aa 
against 57. 40 for tlic Wcgtcin Division, and 
84 27 for the United States as a whole The 
average dnily expenditure per pupil was 8 303, 
and tho ycaily expenditure per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance wag S54 93, expenditure.'! 
which were exceeded only by Montana and 
Nevada Nevada and Washing ton alone 
amonfjf the stales inisc more money (832.34) 
er child (5-18 years of age) in the population, 
lit so great ia the per capita wealth of Cali- 
fornia that §.62 from eacli adult male will 
produce SI for each conaua child, as against 
an avorago of S 71 for the Western Division 
niul SI 02 for the United Slates as a wiiolc 
The total expenditures for all purposes arc 
large Only 60.5 per cent of the total expeiigc 
is for teachers' salaries, yet salnrioa in California 
arc coiupmatively higlu 

Educational Conditions — Of the total popu- 
lation of 1900, 24 7 per cent were foreign born, 
those being distiilnitcd widely among the 
different imLionnlilics. Japanese and Chinese 
constituted 4 per cent Of the total population, 
but 22 8 per rent arc cluldrcn between the 
ages of 5 fincf 18 years, Cafifornia ran king with 
New England m this respect. By sex, 56.3 per 
cent arc males Less Ilian 1 per cent of Llic 
population aie of the colored incG, so that Mib 
htiitc has no negro proldcm to deal with. 
Willie agL'iculturc la one of the great icsourcoa 
of the state, only 47 0 per cent of the popula- 
tion live in country distiiels, niul 43 8 per cent 
live m cities of 6000 iiihabiLanL.s or over. 

Tho average length of term provided was 
172 days in clemontary Bchoois and 194 claya 
in liigii schools, the average for all scliooH wna 
193 days Both the pci cent age of the scliool 
population enrolled lu the schools (80 08 per 
cent) and the percentage of atlcnclnncc bnsed 
on cniollincnt (75 43 per cent) nre high Tina 
wag equal to an average daily attendance of 
122.4 days per year for each child between 5 and 
18 years of age in the stato, and 13G.5 days for 
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each child enrolled, 03 again a fc 70 1 and 109 8 
for IKc United States aa a whole. Tlic long 
term provided ia a result of the wiao taxation 
and school apportionmeut law3 of the slate, 
but the attoiulaucG ia duo to the qiinliby of the 
schools and to the strong sentimeiifc in favor 
of education which exists among hhe people, 
as the stale hna as yot practically no means of 
cuf Dicing its compulsory aUcndancc laws, 
Parental achoola aio provided for in the laws, 
but they have as yet bcGii established in only a 
few citiea. The cities generally have local 
triianb ofTicers, and juvenile courts and pio^ 
batioii ofliccia exist in a few of the larger 
cities. The state haa a good child-labor law, 
which ia vvell enforced, the school principala 
issuing the permits to work, and the inspection 
of factoiieS and packing establishments being 
under the charge of the state laboi bureau, 
Theic la little illiteracy in the state, except 
among the forcign-boru population, TL\c total 
illiteracy for the state m 1900 wns 4,8 per cent, 
of which I per cent was among the native 
whitca (mostly the ypaiiish and Porbugucse de- 
mon ta) and the remainder among the forcigii- 
boin whites 

III material conditions the schools make an 
excellent showing The school pioporty of the 
state was estimated as worth about S3S,GC0,7C1 
in 1909, and the estimated average value of 
LI 10 achoolhonses is about $10,000 each. Many 
of tile town clcjnentary school buildings, and 
neiuly all of the high school buildings, arc LJio 
l)o«t of their kind Tho rural schools are well 
giadecl, and are taught by good tenchers. A 
good school library every wlicic ia a, feature of 
tliG Califoinia school system Nature study 
m some form ia taught in ncaily all of the 
sohoola, a gne lilt lire m many of the rural 
sehools, mauuRl traimng and domestic Bticnce 
in. the city achoola, and manual training in 
many of the town schools. ICindcrgartcna and 
evening schoola, and special claasea for the 
ins true Li on of the deaf, aic to be found in tho 
cifcica Health and dcvclopmenb woik, uiidei* 
the care of trained men, ia to be found m tho 
laigcr cities. Little Ima been done as yet 
towaid the consolidation of rural schoola, 
though this has been authorized by law, 
chiefly because the state has ns yet bo few 
people per square mile All schoola of tho 
state arc equally open to negro children, 
though in cities Botirda pf Education may 
establish separate schools for Indian and hfoii- 
golinn cliildren Under this piovision San 
Fianciaco maintains separate schools for tho 
Ohiiiose, aiul has Liicil to e.'jtnbliali them for 
the Japanese 

Secondary Edvication — ThcSlatc aasialft in 
the iTuii 11 Lf nance of an excellent system of 
high schools, of which there wcic 187 entitled 
to leceivc aid in 1909. To be entitled to 
receive state aid a school must have ii icasoiu 
ably good equipment of building, lab ora tones, 
and library; must employ at least 2 tenchers, 


must maintain a 4-ycara' course of instruc- 
tion, and for at least 9 months, and muat. have 
had at least 20 pupils in aveinge daily attend 
ance during the preceding vear. Piovision ]i«a 
icccntly been made by law for 2-ycar and 
for G-ycnr high achools In addition to tlio 
public bigh achoola, 49 pnvnLe high schoola 
nnd acadcmica aic reported, though most of 
theqe aic small insLitiitioiis The univcrsitica 
of the fltnte depend directly upon the high 
schoola, and do not maintam preparatory 
dcparbincnts. 

Teachers and Training. — The state em- 
ployed 10,737 teachers in 1008-1909, of whom 
about 13 6 per cent were men. Of this numher 
179 weio employed in kinder gartonfl, and M8Q 
m high schools The average monthly salary 
paid to teachers in high sehoola is about Si 10 
and in cleineiUary schoola about SfiO per inonll/ 
foi a term of 194 and 172 days icapec Lively ’ 

Of the teaclieva employ cd in the alcmcntaTy 
acliools of tho state, 47 per cent aic graduntea 
of a California normal school or of some normal 
flcliool accredited na of equivalent rank, niul 
about 15 pci cent of nil the teachers employed 
arc graduates of soino college or ninvcrsdy 
Something of the train mg required of tcachora 
may be ascci tamed fi-oni the requirements for 
teachers' certificates For a kiudcigarten cer- 
tificate the applicant must imvo had a high 
school training, and be, in addition, ft graduate 
of some kindergarten training school. Foi a 
grain in ai grade certificate (the only certificate 
igaued for elementary woik) the applicant must 
be a graduate of a California state normal 
flcliool, which reqiiirca graduation from a 4- 
years* high school course for ndniiasion^ aiul 
2 years of braining, must possess similar 
crcdentiala from some ncci edited normal school 
elsewhcvcj ov must take an cHannnation lasting 
6-6 days, held aonn-annually, and einbrnciiig 
nil of the clcmeiitniy school aiibjocts, moat of 
the high school subjects, and profc<^sional sub- 
jectfl. For a high school certificate, which la 
required of all teachers in any kind of a lugli 
school, the applicant must be a graduate of a 
college 01 univcisity requiring fi years of high 
school and college work, nnd in addition muit 
spend 1 year in graduate woik in one of the 
two large California universities, or in some 
univeiaity elsewhere accredited as of equal 
rank For normal graduates and teachers of 
aufTicioiib experience half of the j'raduate year 
13 waived All certi fie cites are valid Cor G years 
and credentials of giaduation from norma 
Bchoola and univcisiLica, upon which ceibifi- 
entea may be gi anted, arc valid until revoked 
for cause 

For HDiTic years the state hns mamtamecl 
6 iiormnl schoola for the training of tcnchcrS, 
located at Sau Diego, Los Aiigelrf?, San Josff, 
San Francisco, and Cliico, and in 1900 it estab- 
lished a Sixth school at ynntn Barbara for the 
tiftiiimg of teachers in manual training and 
domestic science and art. Tlie state also fully 
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actjrcdita the work done in about 60 normal 
Bchoola located ctae where in tho United }3tatca 
and in Canada. Tho two largo uiiivorsitiea 
act as training flclioola for high school tenchera 
ior tliB statfl^ though the state also equally 
ftceredita the work done in about 20 inatUutiona 
of high rank in tho United States. In llio 
matter of inteTstabe recognition of credentials 
and ecrtJric/ite5, California la one of tJie most 
liberal afcatca in the Union, and. olTcta an ex- 
ainplo to other sfcafcea well worthy of irnitation, 
Higher and 'Technical Education. — Tho 
Uiiivevaifcy of California at licrkelcy. opened 
in 1809, ataiicla as the culmination of tlio public 
bchool system of tho state. The agricultural 
and mcohanicnl college, provided for by tho 
Mon ill Act, 13 combined with the state uni- 
versity The Leland Stanford, Jr , Univeisity, 
located near Palo Alto tincl opened m 1891, 
tiiougJi endowed by private fund a, sharoa tho 
work of higher technieal and piofcaaional in- 
utruotion with the stote univoisity, and may 
bo classed na a acmi-public inatibution Be- 
sides these two, both of which aro coeducational, 
there arc a number of collcgoa in the Bbatc, 
nearly all donominnfcionid, which ofFer collegiate 
instruction, as follows, — 
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The state also maintains, in addition to tho 
work of the state university, an agriciiltiiriil 
and mechanical high achool at San Liiia 
Obispo, known ns the California Polytechnic 
ScljDol. This insLi tiition was established in 
1001 "to contribute to the indufatnal welfare 
of the Stnfcc of CalifoMHft " A farm scliool, 
connected with the state univorsity, wna ostnb- 
hslicd in 1900 at Davis, a farm of 700 acres being 
purchabcd, with the intention of developing a 
large agricultural cxpcninGntal farm mid school. 
The state also mamtaiiis tho InstituLion for the 
Denf and Dumb, nt Dorkclcy; the Wlntfior 
Htrtte (reformatory) Sdicol, at Wiiittiery the 
Preston Srliool of Industry (for boys only; re- 
formatory), at lone; and the California Home 
for the Care and Training of Feeble-minded 
Children, at Eldndge E, P. C. 


Raforencea , — 

Alononrarha on Kducattan in Califonua (San TVan- 
cjflco, 100*1.) Four monographs on Oio hklory and 
proaont fitaliia of Pie Cahfo rnJA scliooia, as foIlOTva 

1 Sweti’, Jonii, The Eicmentary Schools of 
Cai-ifatn\a, 10 pp, 

2. McUiiEawEYi J, B. iSccoMifary ffdiifflUon iii 
Cahfomia, 28 pp. 

3. Van" LifiJW, C C. The Califurma SvBtem of 

Tram I no Bkincnfuri/ TwcAcra, 23 pn. 

4 Oveeisthbet, >1. A Tho Umieraitu of Cah- 
/nraifl, 20 pp. 

Numbora 1-3 reprinted in Rep Suj)!. Pub Imir. Cal, 
1003-1004. ' 

Paulkneh, 11 D. 'Tho CnliComift State TcxHTook Sya- 
fom; £difc, Vol XX pp 44-00 (June, 

lOOO,) 

Reports of the Su-perinlehdejil of /*i(Wic iTiflfriichoJt of 
California, Annual, 1862-1863 ; biennial, leo-l- 
IB05 lo 1907-1008. 

School Laiu of C(iU/arn\<^i 1000 cd 

SjiiNN, CiiAS. H Spantsh-CQUIorniiv Schools , In 
JUduc Rev, (June, 1603 ) 

Sweet, John, i/is/orw of ti\c FubJic Acfiool Sy&tcni of 
Caltforma, (.San. FrancJaco, 1870 ) 

Statistics hnsed on Rep. U »S. Cotn. £duc . lOOO, and 
licp Supt Pub, Iml„ lOlO 


CALIFORl^IA UlflVERSITY OP, BERKE- 
LEY, CAL, — A state university forming 
part of tho system of education of tlie stfito 
of California. ^ The uiiivcisity ia the oul- 
gi'owth of two iiifltitiitioiifl, one tlio Collage of 
California, established in 1855 in a suburb 
of Oakland, which Jatcr received the iiamo of 
Berkeley, and the other the Agricultural, Min- 
ing, and Mechanical Aits College projected by 
tlic state in 18QG in accord an co with the re- 
quirements of the hl 9 Trill Act (q find located 
0 . little to the noith of the College of Ciiliforma 
As the result of an agitation to cslablisli an 
institution of broader scope than Llic Agiicul- 
tural College, the College of GaUfornia m 1S07 
agreed to cedo its property lo^ the slate for 
the foundation of un inslituLioii at lonsb 
equal to those of Gastern colleges and iiniveisi- 
ties." The proposal was accepted, and the Icgis- 
fafcuic passed an act to orgnniffc the Univer- 
sity of Cnhfoinia m 18G8 m accordance with 
the requiicmentdr of the canstfttitioii. T/ic 
union of the Uvo iiiatitii lions thus n Horded a 
menna of providing a thorough goueral educa- 
tion m the huinanitica, and courses of instruc- 
tion !U aceordnncG with modoin piofcsbioiial 
and iiiduslrial needa The university wns 
opened in 1809, and inatruction waa given tem- 
porarily at Oakland until new buddings were 
completed in 1B73 nl Berkeley. No tuition 
fees were cliargcd, and in J87D the inatitiiljon 
was made coeducational. Professor Durant 
WAS the first president, and was succeeded in 
1872 by President Daniel Coit (^Jilmnn. Tlic 
inaiiitcnancc of the uriivcisity is dcriiTcJ from 
income from invcatccl funds obtained from the 
snic of Iniicla, private eiidowinciit, niid state 
nnpropn/ilioiis of 2 eeids oi) each SlOO 
of taxable property In IS96 an open 
coinpetition wns announced for plana for a 
system of buildings to be erected at Berkeley, 
tho cost nf which wqs borne by Mrs. Hears t. 
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Tho firab prize in the competition was awnulcd 
to M fiimle Bdnard of Pans, and a beginning 
was nt once made to carry out the plans 
Tlio fust atriicturo was (wi open-air Greek 
Tlieatcr, the gift of Ml. W ll. Hcai’St. Four 
othci buildings were added within the next few 
years 

The govern mciit of the iimvemfcy is m the 
hands of the llogenta of the University of 
California. The university compriiica 10 cle- 
pnrtmcufca at Berkeley, — colleges of Icttci’s, 
Bocmi sciences, natural sciences, co miner co, 
agriculture, nicehanica. mining, civil oiigincci- 
ing, chcinistiy, and tlio first 2 years of n 
motlical department Five other institiitiona 
moic or leas closely ainiiatcd with the uiiiv or- 
al ty me located at San Franclgco At Mount 
Hamilton is situated the Lick Astronomical 
Department, with the rnraoua Lick Observatory 
The iijiivcrsity wiis one of the eailiost in tho 
country to intioducG m 1884 il system of ac- 
crcdibiiig high acliools, whicli in 1908 numbcied 
117. A highly important part of tho woik of 
the unwcifsity la earned on hy the DeparL- 
nicTifc of Univeisity Extension in Agriculture, 
ivliioh assists fanncjs tliiough visits, buJJctiiiA, 
advice, and instruction Tho umveiaity has a 
farm of 775 acres for purposes of experiment in 
agn cult lire. In 19DS, 70,000,000 pages of 
litcratiiie were published by the UEi’iculbuial 
dcparfcmcnb for the instruction of farmers, niid 
15,000 peraonnl letters wore iVJ'Jtton in misiver 
to mquiiiea. 

Studentn are admitted by parsing the cx- 
nwmiilJon dI the university or the Cojjcgo 
Ell trance Exainiiiatioii Board, or on iccom- 
inendation fiom an accredited hi^h school. 
The undergraduate courso is divided into 
lower and upper divisions A junior certifi- 
caLc is given on the completion of the work 
of the lower division, after which they con- 
tinue the work of the upper division ovei at 
least 2 years, except in the CoUege of En- 
giucenngj which requivoa 3. A gradiiato 
school IS maintained granting the highci dcgi ees 
on the completion of the appropriate coursea 
to cancUdafcos who hold the Imchcloi's degrees. 
In the year 1908-1009 there were enrolled 3396 
students in the universityj distributed as fcl- 
lowh: letters, fscioncea, and engineering gradnato 
aUulents, 396; under gradimte, 20SO; Sail Fi an- 
CISCO Institute of Art, 139 ■ Hastings Collego 
of Law, 100; medical and (lental rlcpartincnts, 
88, GiUifornia College of Pharmacy, 67 The 
ohlccra of instruction and adminisbiation m 
1908 numbered 525, Benjamin Ido Wheeler, 
Ph D , LL D j 19 tho pi'esideiib 

Reference’ ^ 

Slossov. E E, University of California, The Inde- 
pendent, MayO, 1009. 

CALI&RAPHY — SceWniTiNQ. 

CALISTHENICS (Gr KdXAos, beauty -|- 
o-fiei/o?, strength) — A term oiigiimlly applicil 


to forma of cxpiciae dcsiKiicd to impai t grace of 
movement and physical ati-cngth Tliia term 
la now applied to practically nil forms of free 
movcinenta oC aims, neck, tiimk, and legs 
executed with or without hand apparatus, iij 
modern physical education, calislhenic ’ exer- 
cises aie used to imprut not only grace of move- 
ment and muscular strength, but also good 
postuic and organic vigoi. 

Tliesc objects are nob attained iiiiironnly and 
in equal proportions from the practice of cqIish 
themes, Tho specific cfTccts produced arc 
determined bv selection of movements and the 
method of then execution Gr/ice of niovc- 
TTient IS secured mainly from rhythmic movc- 
mentg executed to the accompaniment of 
music; muscular stieiigth is acquiicd most 
quickly from vigorous loeiiliiicd contractions 
of musculiii groups against the lesistnace of 
ftntngojiistic muscles or weight — eifchei of the 
body uloiie or augmented by holding weights 
in bile hands; good postuie results fiom the 
execution of soloclcd moveincnfci witli Dinpiia5is 
upon in tci mediate and ter in in nl positions, 
organic vigoi- is gained in greater oi less 
jnejiflui e from nil kinds of body activity — tlie 
degree of organic vigor gained iDcing propor- 
tional to the luunboT of large muscles brought 
into pJny niul the quantity of wojk done, 

In Greek physical education calisthenics 
were practice cl m the form of free movcmenla 
and jio&DS in coniicction with dancing and sing- 
ing at the feasts of Apollo Plato aclvocatcil 
calisthenics m picforence to ntlilcbic exercises 
beenuBo of tbcii scstlictic value. 

Calisthenics, like other kinds of formal 
phyflicftl training, were neglected entirely during 
the long period between the fall of ALhenian 
education nnd the beginning of modern physical 
education in Europe dming the latter part of 
the eighteenth nnd the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, To Snlzmann (47 r,), Gut.i 
Mutha (7 y ), nnd Jahii (g v ) in Gcimauy; Ling 
(q y,) in Sweden, Amoios in France, and Cliiis 
in Switzerland, la due tho ciediL of restoring 
phyaicnl training to a place iu educational 
proccdliie 

The methods developed by these pioneers 
were based very laigely upon the old Greek 
exercises and games, siicii ns running, juiuping, 
throwing, 11 ding, and wiesbling, they alao 
introduced new f 01 ms, such as fencing, dancing, 
bail games, vaulting, and cUmbiiig Calia- 
tlienicg occupied a very &inaU place in these 
early methods of physical training, except in 
the Swedish system 011 gin cited by Peter Henry 
Ling, which cic cords a prominent place to free 
movements, 

Orgnnizcrl physical tiaining was first iiitio- 
duceii in American schools about 1823 by ^ 
German, Di Follcn, who taught jumping, 
climbing, and gymnastic foata on the hoiuc. 
pai'and and horizontal har.s at the Round 
Hill iSchool, Northampton, hlnsa A few 
schools and colleges followed the example of 
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the Rtnintl H'll School, but the lutoiost was of 

of the model ii physical 
cchicalion movcmeut in the United State,, 

Mcuriccl in 18-18, whan n BTOiip of Gcnnnii 
uDlitical cmIc-. jnliaducetl Jnhn Rymnnatics in a 
Iniiiibor of collcRCs This method consisted 
n the Jiiain cif jumping, vnultiiig, nucl eiceioiSCs 
nil the wooden hoisc, pamllel und hon-zoiiliil 
hfiri, wviitlly dcscfibed IIS heavy gymnasCiM 
Tliesc CVCICISCS woio bllitnd best to robust 
vn me men, nnd for that icnsoii did not find a 

place in the schools. , 

III ISfiO Di. Dioclcsian Lewis, n school 
Iciuthur nnd physiclnii born m New Yoilt fitnto 
dcseloncd o .simplo .system o( cahsllieiiic.s and 

opened a gviiiiiiisUim m Uo, ton , . 

‘ill August, 1800, Di Iaiwis was invited to 
e-iolnin imd illustrate hi.s now sj-stem of pliy.,i- 
eii li liming befoie the convention of the Anicri- 


call Illstitliti! of Ilistiuction (r/ u ) lit HosLoii, Mas., 

At till, meeting nttentioii wn, drawn to Dr. 

I qW* inpthods, niul ft committee was appointed 
to visit hlH gymnasium The report of the 
comuuLlep wns rntiirly favoraldc Di Lcwia 
WL\s also mvitcd to Rivc jm illnatiation of lua 
Bvsbem bcfoJ’c the Institute. A lesoliUioii waa 
pasbcd ftdvocftting tlio intimluction of his 
system into Rcncral n^e in achoolb 
lu 1801 Di Lewis cstnbliHhcd the Noniinl 
Institnlu for Pliysmal Eilucation lu Newton, 
Joins'?. President Coi'nclius C TeUoii, of 
Harvard CoUcrc, icadily coiiRontcd to serve na 
il 3 iiresidcnt, ftiid continued to take an ncLivo 
iuteresb m the ciiterpiiac until his driitlii (i year 
later The Institute graduated 421 men and 
woiiion Icfiolierd, iii about equal numbers, dui- 
ina; the 7 ycaia of its existence, 

The innuence of Dr Leu is in aecinmg recog- 
aitioii for physical tramiiigm the school cun ic- 
ulum IS shown ill a letter fiom Weld to lloury 
llnmard, winch was published in tlic Ajiiciirfm 
Joinml of Education for June, ISfiS Aftci 
giviMfs cNpresaioii to Ins clmuKcd view rcgfiicVing 
the maiuml labor systpiu, he npoakfi as follows 
"Tluit svatemalic physical liainiiig should bo 
made a paifc of the daily loutiiic of every .school 
h with mo an abiding conviction, and tlint this 
alioiild nob be made optional, but he made 
The elmngc m public opinion during 
the last Unity yemu is a most lioiieful ‘'ign of the 
limes Tlic intiodnction into liiindiods of 
schools of Dr. Lewis’s Lip;hL Oymnastics la 
iili’ciulv acliieving large lesulLs, and its pi’omiso 
foi the fiituie ih> mn.sl auspicious." 

During the 30 veais followiiig Llieir intiodiic- 
tion into public and private seiiools, ealihlhenics 
constituted prac Lie ally all that was a Hemp Led 
la sclioul pliysieal Li inning iSinee Lhe cany 
90's, phyMeal edueaLmn lins developed very 
rapidly, Iraineil siieeiiilisls aie employed Lo 
Leach Lhe snbjcnl in iieiiily nW city sebools, am 
Ryinmisiuins arc being piovideil in new school 
IniildinRS Calls tlienie^ still occupy a very hu ge 
pliicQ III the physical education curriculum 


although other forms of cxorci'sc, such uh pyin- 
iiaatics on apparatus, athletics (ge ),iind djiiic- 
lug {g v), arc now consicloicd esHontinl in any 
complete scheme of physical education, 

llelerGnceB — 

UbAiEf Alpubd, Ctrtis/Atuica ond fjxoht Qumiiaa(\ca, 

(New York, l«iSH ) 

llBEriiEU, CA-riiKniNE B. Physiolagti and Cn/jsPicniM. 

(Npw Yorki 1«58 ) 

UouNiiBiM, Cahol, Sour and rnlisllipulc Itounilcl for 
CiitIh of Elgin Yoan Mitid and Bodi/, An gnat, 
UI03 ’ 

Db CJiurr, E V, Cnfi.vtAcnic8 nnd S^er- 

ciaw (Myrucuso, Nun Yoiki 1881) 

Gill, U Cafistheme fiorij/ Book (Lici'flon ) 

Giiii-iiJN, Lillian ]J New C alisLlipomi] for ChJldrrn 

Pririftiri iVfi|]n2|ii(?, 1‘IG0 

LgWiHi Dro The Ktw (tytiwndics Jor ^^cn, iropircn, 
nrifZ rViilfIrcii niostnu, ISOS ) 

NoAhr % MLiianKj-alAJOU, ,S G Free (ff/niiias/ics and 
Light Dumb Bell's (Laiuloa, IHO!!,) 

PAiiaciNs, F, T. Cnliat/irJiic ,*ion(/a, (Ntw York ) 

PhatTi Di. M L A'ny Ca/isPidfiic-J/rtmifrl uf Ihalth 
a7ifl IlLauti/ (Tloslon iirul Now York, ISiiO ) 
WatsOV, J M Jlomlbuok of Caltslhcmea ai\d (Jum~ 
(New York, lbS2 ) 

CALKINS, NORMAN ALLISON (1822- 
18D5) — Schoolman, born at Gainesville, N Y , 
on Sept, 0, 1822 He was educated in the di.s- 
trict flcliools and at local academies lie Was 
foi several ycuia teacher in the schools of 
Gainesville, and later SupcriiUcndeiit He 
became inteiealcd in the natural hcioncc move- 
ment winch had boon iiitioduccd iii Ainencn by 
the New Ilaimoiiy community and the Lyceum 
Association, and for many years he Lectured on 
object teaching at teachers' iiistiLutes in New 
Yuik, Penmylvaiiin, New Jersey, and Connec- 
ticut, nt the same time editing Hic Student and 
SchoolmasCe} In 1862 he became assistant 
superintendent of schools in Now York 
which position lie held until the time of Ins 
death. lie was gicatly interested in the 
scientific study of cducationnl subjertb, and 
for 20 years he conducted Saturday Icacheis' 
clashes in New Yoik City. He i\ns active in 
cdiiciitionnl n.'iaociation.H, and was one of the 
foundcis of the N K.A. Author of /Vimnny 
Ohjed Lcssom (J80J), Ehomc Chmh (1809), 
Maniidl of Object 7'enr/a/ip (1881), [''iom Blacl.- 
hoatdlo IfooU (1883), and (jomtlv with licniy 
Kicldlc and Thomas F Ilniiison) Uuv* to fcac}\. 
lie died in New York City, Dec 22, 1806 

W a M 

CALVERT HALL COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, 
MD, — Sec CiiiiiiiTiAN UiioTiiniih, Bciiooia of 


CALVIN, JOHN GOOO-lSCyL) — Although 
he called hiinsolf " a man of the ponple," 
('alA’in shared in the home Ufv of the uoliU' 
family of lUuR<“it, with wlumc rluldren he 
attendnd ^chool at Noyoii mid the Uiiivcrsit\ 
of Pans His fatlici, wdio Imd inaniocl into one 
of the befit burgher fnmiliesof Noyon, devoted 
hi 4 111 conic from bicYSVtivc poaiUons ol HupL ux 
church and commune to the education of 1 ih 
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sons, At 14 Calvin came inulcr Cfic sound 
grammatical training □[ Coidicr (q,w.). After 
hia couiflc in arts (chiefly at the college of Erns- 
inua and Loyola), he took Ins degiec in law 
after 3 yeais at Orleans and Hoiiigoa uiulei dc 
I'Estoilc and Alnmti iq.u.), meanwhile studying 
Cheek ^\nth Wolinar ITiii father's death kft 
him free to follow hia piefeicncc foi' humanistic 
'.tiidica Ills first hook, a comincntaiy on 
Seneca's Dc Clcmcnlia, displayed keen interest 
111 morals and classics. In 1532 oi 1533, 
throiigli God's ** secret piovidcnco," Calvin 
expel ioiiccd " a .sudden conversion," " received 
'joiiiQ la'itG and knowledge of true piety," and 
turned to the sLiulv of theology. When barely 
26 he completed his InstUidio Ckristianae 



John Ciilvin (1500-1509). 


lichgloniR, thenoefoith the textbook of Protes- 
tant Ihoology and ai.'icna! for oppononts of looso 
(liseiphnc or arbitral y governiiiciiL Ilia fiin- 
diniu'iital iireinihL's fium which nil his tench ing.i 
Rpi’ftiig were the absolute hoveingiiLy of (Inil 
and the anthoiity of hh " Woid " A InilUanb 
and laborious student, winning di.stinction m 
debate and leetuie looin in the university, ho 
early aDfpiired habits of lahoi at Pans, illicio 
he was hied to 1 1 hours of sehonl work, and at 
Orleans, wlieie after a ligiit suiiiiei he studied 
until iiiidnighL, waking early to think ovei what 
he had learned the nrcvioiw day Oeniu.s and 
ineesqant lahoi enaiiled linn to aeeomplish a 
piodigions ainminfc of st a teem ft and writing, 
his pniilefl Opna filhiig .'>0 qiiailo volumes 
Cahill and his followers had no hyinpalliy for 
"idle bellies who chnp aweollv in' the shade" 
Obedient to " the calling laid upon luin by 


God/' he twice abaiKloiiGd seiiokiiy life to 
remodel Pi o test nut but unrcromicd Geneva. 
The Articles of 1537 aubmifctod by Eaicl and 
Calvin to the mngLstrntcs outline the states- 
mnnliltQ program of a reformer working on long 
lines 'Phe " Word of God " rather than Ihe 
cnium law .should ho obsoivcd Tlio Chinch 
lifts a light to scnptui'ftl creed, worship, and its 
own orgaiii/iition, mvolviiig diaciplino and 
cKCOTiimiiiiieiition. Cliildreii inu^t lie caicfully 
timnccl " to give a reason foi their failli und 
naijS ttu cxaininaLion on a eatechibm Calvin's 
French cnteehism (1537), bnellv lestnUiig the 
teaching of the lusliliilfs, foriiicd the basis of 
the iSuiulfty noon catechiam which every child 
iiinst attend piuieLually uiulor civil pcnallica 
iinpoHcd u|jon pnients, wdio weic also ohligeil 
to tram Ihcir children at homo Rcvihuil 
(1512) in the form of quosLion and answer, 
il went thioiigh 70 editions in iicnrlj all 
laiiRuagcs of Euiope (14 in Englii^h) befoic 
1630, and waa among tho four, one of which 
w’as loqinicd of nil Ox fold iindcrgraduatca 
ill 1578 The chiUlion ivcrc triuned in sing- 
ing ihii psalnia an hour daily iii scliool, that 
uiiilci thoir lend the whole congregation 
might learn to "lift their hcaits to God," 
Calvin's suecciaful insisLcncc upon trained 
congiogatiouni hinging, his use of fatiiiiiig melo- 
diea, and the irnnslation of psalms by luniscU, 
I3c/ft ((/ r ), and llaiot introduced aiunvaliiiiblQ 
demo ci’ft tic and emotional eloniont into public 
worship. On Jnn 12, 1538 (before Sturiii'a 
Slrassliurg program), Calvin, Cuidiei, and 
Saiiiuei puUhtihed a pi aspcelu'^ of lht‘ Genevan 
el emeu tnry schools, marked b 3 ' three progieisrvc 
fcfttuiea, ciirefiil gmnimiitiral dull before 
rhctoiical display, a Sjubhtantial place for 
teaching tho vernacular and pincLipal niiLli- 
mctic, training for civd as well as ecclesiastical 
leadership The principle that " tho liberal 
arts and good training arc aids lu a full knoul- 
Gtlgc of the Word," rcnsseitcd in Cabin's 
Ecclesiastical Orditiaiices adopted by Geneva 
in 1541, ncGcsaitntod inhtiuctioii iii " laiigiinpcs 
and humane aoienrea " and " the orgnni/aLion 
of a college for insiructinp; the chihhen to pic- 
pare them foi both tlic ministry and civil govern- 
iTiont" Education was a logical neeeFSily for 
both layman and ininipter in Calvin'h Hihiical 
Coiiimoiiweallli, and Cnlviii was boLli teacher 
and pastor. lie began his work at Geneva ns 
"Professor of fSacied LetLrns," lecLuicd in 
theology tli roll gli out Ins ministry, soineliineb 
to an ftiidieiiee of a thousand (Opeia, XI A, 2j)), 
and Worked out his programs of I53R and IjJl 
into a unified ays tern of pi unary, seeondniy, and 
university educalinn ihiough the Colli ge and 
Univci.'fitv {AcmUmic) psLahlished in 15511, 
x\liieh scrvcil ns a 1 milling .school mid nnulcl 
foi Protestants, and whoso laws, lus Hiclier and 
ICnnpischullo have shown, wcie ntili^'od hv the 
Jesuits in then Uatio ,S7jfdini jnji. The f-lieii- 
uoiia moral Lraiiiing of tho Genevese mid I he 
peoples who studied Calvin's Insliiulcs nnd his 
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CieiK'Vfiu inatituCiona was an essentia [ part of 
0 ill V Ill's WoiJi aa educator. All wcie tnimed 

to respeeb and obey laws baaed upon Sciipturc, 
but Qimctcd siW^ ewCoveed by ycpicucntjvtivca 
of the people, without icapccfc of persons. 
How fully tho Li' liming of chUdvcii, not merely 
in sound Icarnnig and doctiiiic, but niso in 
mntineis, "good momla," and cojninoii bcuso 
wns cnri'icd out la picbuied in the delightfully 
human Colloqitks of Cordici, Cnlyin’s old 
teacher, whom he twico cafcabliahcd nt Geneva, 
Liiminoua and majestic in Jna theology, con- 
vinciug ill Ilia rensoning, if we grant his prcin- 
iSGs, Calvin was far more than a theologian. 
Even the Iiiftliinlcs, especially m the roinnrk- 
able hook on civil goveriiinciit, suggest the wide 
rangi- of hi 9 activity Galvin's mcinoiiala to 
the Genevan magisbiratea, Ills dmftg for civil 
law ftiid municipal aflniiniskiation, liis corre- 
apondcncc with rcforincra^ and statesmen, hia, 
cpooli-inaking defense of iiUcro^fc taking, hia 
growing tenuenoy toward civil, religious, and 
economic liberty, hia dcvelojimcnl of pihnary 
and university education, hia intimate knowl- 
edge of the dialect and ^vaya of thought of tho 
common jicoplo of Genovaj and Ins broad under- 
stan cling of Euiopcan pnneos, diplomats, mid 
politics mark him out ns a gicat political, eco- 
nomic, and cdiicationnl as well ns a religious 
I'flfflrrner, fi consfciiicfcivc aocml go/iius cnjiaWo 
of leoiganizmg and molding the wliole life of 
a people. Ho had the iiifconae tiggrcssivcncjaa 
of the unflinching reformer. Though he won 
the undying alTcctioii of those who really knciy 
him, hia temperament was essentially mnacuhncj 
and thoie was a lack of sentimont, Immoi, nncl 
those gentler qiialitiog which win the affccliona 
□f the woild. In St, Peter’s and the conils- 
tory, 111 tho city hall and the streets of Geneva, 
he was the tciror of evil-doers and hoTCtics, the 
prophet of righteousness, With a tnajesty of 
conviction and n cleat ness of sound icasoning 
which convinced mugifstratc and common innn, 
and won their awe and aclini ration, if not their 
affection- However men may dllTcr in their 
cstimiiLes of fclio theology and pcrBoiinlity of 
John Calvin, the outstanding fads regarding 
his lii.storie woik are not its narrowness, but its 
bieadhh of range and its fecundity of infliionco 
ill two continents II. D. P. 
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Conlaina a diacrimlniUiiiB bibliography 

CALVINISTS AND EDUCATION — One 
of the 111110*11 and most permanent influences of 
Calvinisl sin Geneva, France, Holland, Scotland, 
England, and America was their contrihutioii 
to education Calvin and his follo^\c^^ cmplin- 
filzcd intellect nncl will more than fculing iti tlm 
religious and moral life. 

J. Cnfviii'a InstitiUcs taught that " God 
has furniBhcd the soul of man with a mind 
capnhlo of discerning good from evil and 
jiifat from unjust^ and of discovcrinj^j there- 
fore, by tho light of reason what ought to 
be pursued or avoided , . To this ho has 

niincxcd tho will" (I, xv, 8) Kcason, " being 
ft jiflturjil talcnl:, could not be totnJly de- 
stroyed but IS partly debilitated," and 
" amoLhered by ignorance." Yet "not only 
the Divine Woicl but also the experience of 
common sgiiso " enables ua to "perceive in 
the mmd of mtu\ eoine dc&wc. of invcBligulmg 
trutli " The eapncity for^ aucli iiives ligation 
was eapccially strong in " civil domestic 

economy, all the mccimnical nils nncl libornl 
Bcienccs ” (II, ii, 12, 13). Calvin in his intei- 
pretation of " the Word of God " did not licsi- 
tftie to Appeal to roa.9on Jind oquity. Jr hi*! 
epoch-making refutation of the Mosaic prohibi- 
tion of iiitnicst, he held that " the law of Moses 
(Dent xxiii, 19) is political, and eonstraina us 
no further than U dciURndcd by cquitj^ and 
liiiman reason" (Operff, X, 246). Calvin did 
more than make tho appeal to reason; his 
IndiliUes find catechism arc marvellously cogent 
pieces of rcnaoiiing which taught the Protcslants 
of western Europe and the colonials of America 
to test and revise Calvin’s own picmiscs in the 
cForfc towAid a larger freedom of tliouglit than 
he dreamed of. " Although we yield tlie first 
place to lliG Word of God, wo do not rojort 
good training . , the Word of God indeed is 

the fuiindation of all icarning, but the libcial 
arta are aids to the full knowledge of the Word 
and not to ho despised." With thc.sc prcinisea, 
viz.' the light of leas on, man’s desire and capac- 
ity foi investigating tiuili, tho need of training 
and the arts lo iindci stand tho Word and the 
fundamental authority of that Word, the Cal- 
vinisb, with his logical loinpcr, gawlhiit learning 
was nob merely posaihlc and (le.sirablo as " an 
orimmcnt nnd no small private gain," but also 
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n public necessity m order to secure " political 
[idinjiu'stration, ana tain tho churcli unimnned, 
mid maintain humanity among niOTi.“ The 
quotations in the Uvo precctUng scntcncefl, taken 
from the school program drawn Up for Genova 
by Calvin, Coidicr and Saimicr m 153S, 
nro typical of the amis niul reasoning of the 
Calvinist This education was moreover for 
Uymcii as well ay for ministers. Calvinism 
with its teaching of the political rights and 
duties of "populni magistrates" appealed to 
peoples who believed in reprcsciUntivo govcrii- 
inciib It'S emphasis of the lights of lpyincii 
ill the Oluii'ch, and J Is .systematic provision foi 
the ovGi’ciso of these rights through local con- 
sistory or kiilc se.ssion, provincial synod and 
national assembly, not only trained .fames I's 
" Jack and Tom, and Will, nnd Dick,'' Mornay, 
Aldcgoiulc, or William the SUci\t, in the cvcveiso 
of judicial and legislative and nclminisfcrativc 
functions, hut also showed them the need of 
education in orclor to train up (in intelligent 
laity to serve in " dun eh and commonwealth " 

2, Added to jus intellectual love of premise 
a\ul concUisioUj the Calvinist developed a 
strength of will, moral intensity, and practical 
temper which compelled him to put principle 
into practice, to enforce hn ideals upon himself 
and ofchois and embody them in concroto work- 
ing institutions, “ It is stupid to feel in one's self 
the capacity to do something well and not to 
seek out the means of doing it/' wrote Mom ay, 
lendci of the Iliiguanots, counselor of Henry IV, 
and founder of the University of Saumur 
" Wo d/u' and will/' was tlio spiut of ]\Ielvjlle, 
roorgaiiizci of Glasgow and St Androwa Uiii- 
veraities " One of the next thing.s wo longed 
for and looked after was to advance learning and 
perpebuato it to postority," wioto one of tlioso 
Fmiban.'j who weie tlie fouiidcis of Harvard and 
the New England eommon schools Not to 
bo coutenb to feel oi long for things, but to 
dare, to will, to ueek out, to look after things, 
tho&e were oharnct eristics of tlic Calvinists 
which impelled them to found school and 
college’. 

3 ' The funds for maintaining education were 
forthcoming through a productive economic 
policy and habit of giving based on a sense of 
social obligation ''' He who will not work 
shall not eat " wns the motto of Geneva and of 
Calvinists of all lands. Six days of productive 
labor was quite as much n part of the Fourth 
Commandment, accoiding to the Calvinist, as 
resting on the seventh, IIis catechism taught 
the Calvinist that one object of Sunday rest 
was " to get men into the habit of working the 
rest of the time" (Ope) a, XXIT, 41) 

Gnd himself, according to the Calvinistic 
teaching of Providence, i.s " not idle and almost 
asleep, but vigilant, eflicacioiis, operative and 
engaged m conthuml action " (Inst I, xvi, S) 

Chiistianity is a busy trade, tho estate of a 
Christian is a working estate/' wiote the 
Piiiitan Sibbes, widely read and honored in old 
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and New England, whose books went from 
John Harvard to the founding of Harvard 
College In Geneva, " every one was obliged 
to work without obBcrvmg hoUdivya, srrve on 
Sunday.” In England, Cliri.sLopliei Goodman 
and Uobert Fills, former exiles m Geneva, the 
authors of the Admonition to ParhameTit 
William Crawshaw of the Virginia Company 
fl60€), CromwcirsMajor-Gcnciala, aiulinPlyirv- 
oiibh Govcinor Bradfoid illmtrate the Puri- 
tan objection to idleness on both /iicriptmnl and 
economic gioundb, liaird hua shown that tho 
Iliigucnob’s noii-obsci vance of ccclcMa<?tlcal holi- 
days gave him an advantage of about one day a 
week over his Catholic neighbor. "Some 
handycraft,” "some trade," ” some vertcoiiso 
Industrie,'' "learning and labor,” "idleness 
and lack of education,” — these phrase.'? from 
the record, s of iicliool logifelation among Scotch, 
Hugucnola, and New England Puritnnasuggcsfc 
the close 1 elation between education and iiidus- 
tiy which lav in the minds and the policy of 
Calvinists The teaching of the lawful jie.ss of 
mtci'csL siiread by Calvin, Frauci.s Junius of 
Leyden, Wdliaiu Perkms of Enjrlsvml| Jan^ea 
Spofctiiwooilo of Scotland, and Sulmasius, 
Iliigiieiiot tcachei of Leyden, nml by Huguenot 
synods, gave Dutch, Hugiicnot.s, ,Scotcli, Eng- 
lish, and Amciican coloiusts a gieat lulviPUagc 
over p copies who still clung to tho eaaoii law 
prohibition of intciesb. The Calvinist’s fiim 
belief in Providence increased his economic 
cfbciency, because ib lessened his worry about 
bia future, which lay m OotVa hands, and in- 
creased Ins devotion to his daily tiisk^ J)jg 
“ calling," which equally with liis future life wns 
a part of God’s plan 

4 With _ thrift and "gainful occupations” 
the Calvinist combined to a remarkable degree 
tho habit of gcncroiia giving, Fortunately 
these men wbo acquired and bud enoUgb to 
give had also the sense of social obligation 
Genevan, Scotch, and English Calvinist offered 
this " Pi ay 01 to be said befoic a man begin 
Ills Avork ” - "Stiengthen us with tliy Holy 
Spbit that we may faithfully ti avail in our 
Btatc and vocation without fraud or deceit. . 
And if it please Thee, O Loid, to proijpor our 
labor, give iia a mind to help them that have 
need, according to that ability that Thou of 
Thy mercy shalfc give us" Knit togclhcr by 
the common allegiance to the higher law of the 
Word of God to which high and low were alike 
subject, loynL to tins Woid of then ” Com- 
mnnder-in-Chief," " before whose royal sceptre 
every head must bow and every knee musb 
bona,” facing common dangers, yielding com- 
mon subjection to tho moral discipline exer- 
cised by their own chobcn rcpresciitativcfl, 
acknowledging dmljsrto Divi no Providence their 
common rcaponsibili ties aa Ilia instruments and 
aa cliililYDn of one Father, the eilVAcn soldi era 
of the Calvimatic commonwealth, the Puritan 
State, had n coiujielling aenac of corp^rnto 
unity and icsponaibilifcy "I am master," 
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wrote Calvin in Kia cliacusaioii qf freeing acr- 
vaiitSj " tyrant, I am mastci, bub ib 

Jg Qii this condition that I bo also brother ^ I 
am master, but there is a comnioii ma'^tei in 
licaven both for mo and for those who me siib- 
jeeb to me wo are all here like one family" 
(Coinm. on Dent xv, 12, in Opet a, XXV 11, 351), 
" ThiM world^'' fiaicl Pnxil Baynes, Calvin's iii- 
fliiciitml Puritan foUowei in the next century, 
" jq a piece of God's household" iSuch a 
eornmoiiwcalth, bred on such teaching, logically 
dcinaiulcd compulsoiy common schools so tlmb 
"iicAtliii the aonis of the iichc, nor yiL the 
son if? of fclio poorc, may be pcrmiLtid to rojeeb 
leaiiO'iiR; but imisb be chargeit to coiitnicw 
thiiii* s til die, a a that the Cominoun-wcaltho 
iniiy have some conforb by them" (JiitKc of 
l)lsQtphuCf Knox, irorAs, 11, 211). Such a 
sorial sense ilhiiniiiatca the records of the 
Genevan councils and con&istoiy, the synods 
of bliG Huguenots of Fiance and then fiiciully 
aucictics in London, Dublin^ and Chailcston, 
the Kirk Sessions, picsbyfecrica, general assem- 
blicsi and the hurgha of Scotland, the New 
England towns, churches, general com Is, niul 
"the Commissionoia of the TJnitccl Colonies of 
New EiigliLud/' with a stoiy of ay^tematiG atvd 
self'^^aci'Lficiug provision for bettor aocial con- 
ditions, improvement of health and morals, 
care of tlic sick in hospitals, fiie protection, 
acwagOj and notably for dilTuaion of knowledge 
and the training of youth in " knowledge of 
God and hig m\ya “ and m " gainful occupa' 
lions" InteUeeUisvl liberty and ri'ctilQm of 
inqiiiiy were nob the chief aiina of the Genevan 
refoinicrs or their Puiilan followers, but they 
were tlio piiccless by-pioducts of what may bo 
called m the larger sense of the w'oid tlio 
Puritan commonwealths of England, Scotland, 
Holland, the Amoiican colonics, and of tho 
nbfccinptcd Puritan, ropubhe in France 
r> llowevei' iiitolovaiit toward what ho 
believed error, the Calvinist was " not fearful of 
Knowledge." IIo felt rather that " the fearful 
estate IS to flee from Knowledge " Thcicforo 
he " did not miahkc nil Jicw inventions nor sus- 
pect a\l new discoveuDs nnd hold that what- 
ever IS now Is nought" Such waa the aUitudo 
of the Puritan minister, William Crawshaw in 
a sermon to his fellow incmbeia of the Virf^inm 
Company of London Another Puritan niinis- 
tci, Paul Baynes, who influenced the New 
England elcrgy both dircotly nnd through 
Sib be s and Cotton, wrote in a book oivned by 
Elder Brewster " God hath not stinted us to 
any cei tain dogice of knowledge but would 
have ug .sceko to be filled with all knowledge 
and wisdom," "Tiiitli is strong next to tho 
Almighty she needs no policies, nor stiatngemg 
nor hceniiiiga to make her victorious " was tho 
fine defonge of tho liberty of the pieia by the 
Puritan poet in polities hfost appropriately 
did the first two New England univrrsitica 
take tiiith as their motto, Ilnr’i'Ard with its 
Yalo with its Lux qI " Vigor- 


ous free thought " waa atiinulatcd by the appeal 
to reason mid the consequent " desire to in- 
vestigate truth." It wa^i applied and tested 
because of a strong will, moral sense, and 
practical bent It was pos.siblo to " advance 
lb and perpetuate it to postciity,” because of 
the social inaiglU which founded and tlio 
economic procluctivcnes.s which maiulnincd 
tho college and common bchool 

As one follows the writings, Rtnliitcs, nnd 
practices of the Gone vans, J3uLch, lliiguciiolfl, 
and the Scotch, English, and A men can Pui ilniin, 
lb becomes cicni Lhal in Ihcir cdurnlionid 
system thcyhnd a common method and aim, 
and a common iiiotn c power bcliiiul these 
Fill tlici more, it is clcni tliat the, sc mcllioclH, 
nuns, and motives wcic developed tliioiigli n 
icnmrkablc iiitcnintioiial exchange uf iilcns 
through books and tcaclieis. The coininoii 
aim of tiaining men foi both civil and icUgioua 
acivice, for "clinich and coiiinioinvnalLh," is 
recorded repeatedly in llic ciiaclinentH of all 
these Cftlvinibtic peoples Bouiclicinn luiH 
shown thut 40 Scotch teachers Iniiglit in tlio 
Huguenot institutioiia, while the men Irained 
in the University of Geneva w'ho ivcnt forth 
to teach ai\d preach are lumibcrcd by the 
hnndreda rather than by tlie score.-? Tlic clis- 
tiibiUion of CalviiiisLip books wan leiiinrlvnlilG 
Of Calvin's Indilutes 74 full cdihons nnci 14 
abbreviated editions had been published bcfoic 
tho ruritnii evodns to New England in 1630, 
and by tho same date 77 editions of his ciilc- 
chiain. Each of these vfoiks svns pyinlcd in 
0 langungcs by 103G JIis catecliihiii ivas 
adopted l)y the Scotch, Iliiguciiut, Frciich- 
Swis.'i, and Walloon chiiiclica, and acccqited and 
widely used in Holland, England, nnd America 
The scliolaily editors of the Btiindanl Opcju 
noted 394 titles of vorks by Calvin published 
by 101 a. Even tins is incoinphtc An dx- 
ftiTiinatioii of the .Stationers' Regis 1 dm nnd of 
Dibdm icvcals in the sixtemLli con tiny aloim 
not loss than 41 additional tilloa not iiiihidid 
by Calvin’s editors Of Hcza'.s Liitiii text of 
the New Tcatnmcnl no fewer lhaii a Imiidicd 
editions lUG aaul to Inwc bmi pubbr^hnl Of 
Boza and MmoFh tiniislntioii of the Vi alms, 
at least 25 editions ivcre puhlialiGd the lust 
year and more tliaii (10 in the fiist 4 yrais, 
1561-1565 Nearly a score of writcns vho h/ul 
shared in the reform nt Genova oi come iiiidev 
the inniicnco of ils Icadeis aic to l)c found in 
one or more of thcsox'cii early American libraries 
oF Tlaivaid, Winthiop, Bellingham, Brciv filer. 
Rev, John Goodboriie, and the Virginia Com- 
pnny of London and the " provincial libiary " 
of Eden ton, N.C. To the innuencc of Iliigiie- 
110 1 writers upon English thought Sidney Lee 
in hia recent Oxford lectures has called atten- 
tion. Tho infliienco of this intcllccLual net- 
work of Calvinislic men and books upon tlic 
teaching and tlunkinp of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is enormous 

England. — The cducationnl activity of tho 
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Bngliali Puritans iiinnifcated itself in bhc foiincl- seventeenth ccntuiica, Anglican ns well ns Purl- 
ing of colleges and the eontiol of the teaching of tan, Wliitgifl nnd Hooker, as well as Cartwright 
the universities Of the founding of Emmanuel and Travers, quoted Calvin's theology with 
College, Cambridge. 1584, the Pmitan oak that anproval It was over the queBtiona of disci- 
grow From Walter Mildmay^sacorn, Puller wrote, plinc nnd worship that Anghenu and Puntnu 
" Sure I aiu at thia day it hath overshadowed differed. Tlio remarkable predomiimncG of 
all the University, — more than a moiety of Calvinistic and Genevan books in Englniul is 
the preaont Mnatora of Colleges being thorcin.^' indicated in the Stationers' Regia t era for the 
From this collcgo manned by the most rigor- sixteenth century and in the hat of early girts 
ous Calvinistic Lhmkcra in England enme about to the Bodleian (IGOO-IGIO), the printed cuta- 
60 of the first generation of Now England loguc of Llic Dodleiiiii foi 1G05 and of ^fag- 
clcrgyinen Puritans from Emmanuel niid from dalen College, Oxford, foi IGll, the catalogue 
Seoblniul, friends and piobahly pupils of “of approved divinity books ” for 1G55 and 1G57, 
Andrew Melville, the Scotch reformer tininecl and of “ the mo.st readable books m En^lntul “ 
in Gonevaj founded and maimed Trinity Col- for 1657 and 1G58 By vote of the University 
lege, Dublin, which for the first generation, of Oxford in 1678. Calvin’s Catechism nnd In- 
1501-1630, remained a stronghold of Puritan- sltlutes were incUuled m the list of hooka uhich 
ism and gave to the Church of Ireland a stiong had to be studied by nil undergraduates The 
and lasting Calvinistic charaotcr conclusions of Gardiner and Sidney Lee tlmfc 

On the univeiaity and intellectual life of the Calvinistic theology was doininnnt not 
England a strong influence wna oxci ted through only in Cambridge, but also in Oxford, in the 
exiles, students, and profesaora from Geneva, closing ycora of Elizabeth's reign is corrobo- 
and througli the voliimiiioiia writings of Calvin, rated by the books owned or prescribed by 
Beza, and their Huguenot and Dutch followera the university, nnd by the views of the profes- 
like Mornay, Hotmail, Clicvallior, Scaliger sors of divinity or heads of colleges So far as 
{q,u.), and Isaac Casaiibon (?u). Of the its thcologiral thinking was concerncd| Oxford 
exiles at Geneva some gave England the was in line with Cambi’idgc, Heidelberg, 
Genevan version of the Bible, the version Trinity College, Dublin, and the Scotch, Dutch, 
which Cartel lias shown was used by Shake- nnd Ilugncnob universities well into the seven- 
speare, and which was the popular edition up t couth century. 

to the Puritan exodus to New England, over Palatinate — The University of Heidelberg 
100 editions being issued 1560'1017 Four became a strong Calvinistic center in the 
exiles became lieacls of colleges, and two wcie Rliine region under the tcachiuK of Tromelllus. 
pipfcssors of divinity at Oxford and Cum- Olcviaulls, Uiamua. FarOiia, all of whom hnci 
Uvidge. Thomaa Bodley, sou of the printei of come into personal lelationa with Cnlviu at 
the Genevan version and stmlcnb under Calvin Geneva, and all of ivhoni published transla Lions 
and 13e:ta, founded the Bodleian (g.n), siud to oi dofenaea of Calvin’s wntinga. Of the -writ* 
have been the first practically public library mgs of tlicsc four Heidelberg Calvinistic 
in Europe One hundred and thirty-four of teachers there are at least 14 in the Bodleian 
Calvin's writings were isgued in Engliali Library cntaloguo in lG05j 12 wore in the 
alone in the last lialf of the sixteenth century libraries of EJclei Brewster, Governor Delling- 
by 52 English publisheia, no fewer than 40 linin of MassachuseLLs, Hcv John Goodbonic 
in London Of Beza'a works at least 110 in Virginia, and the library of Harvard College 
wore issued in English or in England and iScot> at its founding English nnd New England 
land by 1611, and on Ina Ijutin text of tho Puritans preserved also books about the 
New Tcatainciifc the Genevan version in Eng- Palatinate, and evinced keen iiitciest in its 
liah was largely baaed Calvin's Insiiiules con- fortunes 

tinned to be the ordinary book of divinity for Holland — Tho universities of Leyden, 
theological students, both Anglican and Pun- founded by William of Orange, 1676, Groniii- 
Inn, well into the aevciiteonth centmy, aa waa gen (1614), Utrecht (1030), Ainatci'dam (1630)j 
testified by Sanderson, Chailea I'a ohaplain and 10 other univeraitica or higher institutions 
nnd the nominee of Laud. Aichbiahop Laud of learning m the century following Leyden 
studied it aa an undergraduate at Oxford, nnd had an international reputation, maintaining 
ns late ns 1630 felt it necessary to complnin close relations with Geneva, Fiance, and Eiig- 
to the Bishop of Winchester that “ the probn^ land, through teachers like Scnliger nnd Junius 
tioncr fcllowa at New College were examined Brutus, who Imd been at Geneva, or Sidmnsius, 
how diligently they had read Calvin's Inaii- n Huguenot. Of Ihc list of famous men of 
lutes" Moreover for over 60 years (1S75- Leyden, published in 1625, moie than one 
1004, 1611-1033), wlintcvor may be held aa to fourth imd been students in the University of 
the exact amount of Calvinism in tho Thirty-nine Geneva 

Articles, the sympathies of the piiinatea of the Popular education wns cared foi by botli 
English church, Grindalj Whitgift, nnd Abbot, Church and State, The Synod of Dort rc- 
werc with “the Calvinistic tliGology" (Gar- solved that "Sclioola m which the young ehall 
diner 1 of. Creighton on Grin dal, Diet Nat. be properly instructed in piety and fundn- 
Bioo,). In the controversies of the sixteenth and incntalfl of Chnatinn doctrine shall be inshi- 
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tuLeil ikofc only in citioa, hxit also in towna 
[iiid country iilacca where heretofore none have 
existed. The Chris ti mi iiiiigistriicy shall be re- 
qiicatod that honorable atipciids bo piovidctl 
foi tcachcia, and that well-quail fiecl persona 
limy be employed and enabled to devote them- 
aclvcB to that fimctioii, aud especially that 
the clnldren of the pool may bo giatiiitously 
instnicted by them and not bo excluded fiom 
the benefits of tlie sohoola,” (iScis. XVll, 
Nov. 30, 1618 ) The Synod also directed the 
pastors to exercise careful supervision of schoola 
by frequent visits, cncouraBomcnt and cxamiiift- 
tion of icligioua inafcriicLion, ndvico to tenchcra, 
and report of fniiuicg in their cliitics to magis- 
trates, Drenthe (1G30) oidoicd that for all 
uiiildien ovci 7 years, whether attending achool 
or iiot| a achool tax should be paid, and 
later endeavored by withholding of poor relief 
to stimulate school (it tendance, Ovcrysscl 
(IGGO) had an obligafcoiy school tax for chil- 
dren between and 13 Amstculftiii and 
many other citiea demanded an examination 
of tcachera; nml Groningen required the pnstoia 
to bi ing the childi on to school Provision for freo 
education of poor bccnino general, dome times 
by special schools for tho poor, ab the begin- 
ning of seven teen th century, The Dutch, with 
thcii native Intelligence and thrift stimulated 
under Calvinistio idcaa and directed under 
Calvinistic leadership, m the sixteenth and 
seven teen bh centuries founded noted univer- 
sities, and made elcinontnry education acces- 
sible to the poor aa well ns to tho rich. 

The Reformed Church of Ilollaiid sent mims- 
tci's not only to the Dutch Reformed Church 
111 America, but also to the Geiman Re- 
formed Chuicli in the United States, made 
up largely of refugees from tho Palatinate; and 
foi the Germans m bho United States it iniscd 
nearly 560,000 for tho erection of cliurchoa and 
echoolhouBcs nncl the support of ininiatcrs ** 
(Sec Holland, Education in.) 

Scotland — The history of the influence of 
Calvinism in Scotch education so nearly 
identical with the educational history of Scotland 
fi oin tho time of tho ReforiTialion that only a 
gencial summary need here bo given For n 
detailed ticatment the reader is refened to the 
arLiolc, Scotland, Education in 

On TCnox’s rcbinn from Geneva to Scot- 
land he and his colleagues incoipointed in 
tho lirsfc great nnLionalizcd opitomc of Calvin- 
ism, ?7ic Bnke of Discipline (1500), a plan for 
ii comprehensive national Bysbein of compul- 
Bory education 

Tlic acheme for compulsory national educa- 
tion could nob be cairied out in its entirety, 
because of lack of funds Yet the lecorda of 
the Calvinistic chinch and commonwealth 
allow a notable development of general educa- 
tion ill the sixteenth and sGvcntccntli ceiitiiriea. 
(1) The Chinch laid down a progrtim, giving 
reasons and methods foi the compulsory edu- 
cation of rich and poor alike. (2) Tho acta of 


geneial nsscmbly. synods, prefibytcrics, kirk 
sessions, and of the imtioiiaL Pari lament show 
that the CJhuicli exorcised supervision over 
school miistcis, scliohirs, ami schoola (3) "Tho 
ccclcsinstical records abound villi acta of 
chaiity toward the austciUaLion of the ill-paid 
master and the ficc education of poor scliolnrs " 
(Grant, Hialonj oj Ihc Buigh Schools of Scot- 
land) (4) The Church not only gave money 
itself, but stirred up ita vaiiona bodies to in- 
cite Clown, Parlmmeiit, and town councils to 
leatoTo or (ipiily old funds, or to cieatc now 
ones for schoola 

^ III ICll the General Asscrably leqiic&tcd Par- 
liament to establiah a school for ms I ruction in 
reading, writing, and the riulimEiita of irligion 
in evciy parish, and a gram mar bchool in every 
con^idciablc place including all prcsbytcriAl 
scats The nsscmbly niso ap|icalcd to Piirhn- 
rnenb foi support of the pool in school; and it 
directed all ministora to ropoi t to hlicir pres- 
bytery whether a school existed in hia pariah 
Eivo years later Purliaiiiciil ciiacLed that tho 
hen tors of every parish lacking n school should 
provido a school hoii&c and a stipend foi tho 
in ns ter, oi ib would be done by 12 men nomi- 
nated by tho picabytcry witli power to tax 
tho heritors In 1606 Parliament ordeicd that 
schools be cs tab! I shell and tlinb landloida 
flhould build schools and master’s house and 
provide his salary, the pupils jiaying n small 
fee The minihtcr and Iniicllord wcic to ap- 
point the teacher and dctcinimc the fees, whilo 
sup 01 vision wna left to the prcsbylcrich, which 
could conaiiic and dismiss schoolmastcia, sub- 
ject, however, to the contiol of tho bynod. 
Through the persistent cITorbs of minihtcrs, 
assemblies, synods, kirk sessions, town coun- 
oila, nnd Parliament, there vns gradually 
worked out in Scotland in the aixlcenth and 
acvenbcciitli ccntuiLcs a system of education 
which wna religious, democratic, making edu- 
cation neccaaary and passible for iicli iind poor 
alike, fiom clcmciilaiy school to university, 
and probably aa iieur to deserving to be called 
national na nny system of the same pciiod in an 
equal area 

France — Tim Iliiguenot educational insti- 
tutions grew out of (1) tlic logieal need of 
" tlioao of the loligion" for imtibuLioiia to 
give moral and intollcctiial tinining to both 
laymen and clergymen; (2) the Calviiiislic 
spirit of putting princifilca into practice at 
nny cost; (3) the carefully liiiit orgniuzalions 
of the rcfoimcd churclics of France; (1) the 
existing model ab Geneva 

Coligny founded and ninintniucd a college 
cit Cliniillon (1560) lincaiiflc be believed thiit 
” ignorance of letters bna plunged the republic 
nnd the churcb into thick darkness," and that 
education waa a " singiilnr gift of God " " In 

order that the youth of our land may be belter 
instructed that they may be able to serve the 
public better," the Queen of NnA'arre founded 
the Acaddmie of Orhhcz " to tcuch letters, good 
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morala, and discipline to the children " (1506) to carry out their educational idenla at the cost 
"To preserve learning, the Biirc nnd certain of grcabaacrificea on the pai t of municipahtica 
foundation of the true religion," and bo " ad^ churches, individual founders, and ill-paij 
vancG the public good '' wero the motives for rectors and professors The Cnlviiuatic genius 
the founding of the Acadime at Sedan urged foT organization furnished clYective cliaimela 
upon the Duke of DouiUon by his Huguenot for founding, main taming, and supervising edu- 
mother So the church synods catablishcd cation, through the consistory of the local 
schools not only " that our churches may ho church, colloquies of neighboring churches 
ahvaya furnished with a auflicient number of and the lay niid ininiafcerial deputies giitlicrcj 
pastors," but also that they should havo in provincial and national synods Elemen- 
" other persona fit to govern them," ic lay- tary achoolaj teaching rcadingj wnting, the 
men. The laymen, \y\io rcguliiTly formed a catcchiam, anil elements of arithmetic rounded 
majority of consistory and sometimes of the and supported by local consistory or Huguenot 
synods (never being in a minority), necessitated noblca weic numerous, usually one for each 

a high standard of .lay education. " Tho church and evidently sometimes more, for the 
Huguenota will bo instructed,” wiotc the dccicc of 1671 restricted the icformed to one 
Gntliolic Mnrquia d'Agucasau, governor of aohool in each place where tlicir public worship 
Languedoc ; " it is certain that one of tho wna tolerated- Even the lower classes enmo 

things which hold them to their religion ia tho to have nii astonishing knowledge of Soiipture 

amount of information they receive from their Careful provision wna made for the education 
mstructora" Even a common Huguenot aailov of the poor "In every colloquy one poor 

like Taid Chnillaud thought it folly to " be- scholar at the least was to be maintained , 

liBvo everything which tho church snya with- in the Univeraitica, nnd rnthor than this design 

out informing yourself of other things through should miscarry, the fifth penny of nil our 
conscience." The nationnl synod of 1012 charitiea shall be act apart . to bo employed 
petitioned then majesties " to grant leave unto m this service," wns the provision of the lluguo- 
ua, in nil cities and towns where there be n. nob Discipline. Each colloquy was obliged to 

number of families of our Religion, to keep report on this matter " unto their provincial 

leaser achools for tlie education of our children synod, and the provincial synods shall give nn 
. . . this being a matter winch can never bo account thoicof unto the Nationnl" (Synod, 
diamembered nor severed from our liberty of 1694) Scholarships for poor scholars wcic also 
conaoicnco." " Uni verai ties nnd colleges aro established by individuals who usually on- 

tho works iiopa where the spirits of men aro trusted the adininiatrntion to tho local conaia- 

fonnod and fashioned, the springs and foun- tory Each province was " to do its utmost 
fcaiiia of power, diBOiphne, and mb" (Laws of that a college be erected in eacli of them" 
Montnuban, 1600) " Virtue and learning nro (Synod, 1596) This provision wna bo well 

tho acods and tho fruits of universities; the carried out tliat m each of the 15 provinces, 
university is the nuraery of future members of with the possible exception of Provence, one oi 
society" (Laws of the University of Nimea, more colleges were founded by municipality, 
1582) " I desire to excito myself to the lovo nobles, or piincca or churches, and supported by 

of virtue and the hatred of vice, and to nid tho endowment, tuition fees, nnasubsidiea from the 
studious youth m the same endeavor, an national or provincial synods, the " helping 
object winch has been too little legardcd by hand" of colloquies, or gi anta fiom consistory, 
former commentatois," declared Isnne Caaau- Thirty-two of these Ilugiienot colleges were in 
bon (q v), child of Geneva and Professoi at operation between the reform and the Rcvocn- 
Moutpcllier Tho charmingly human and tion of 1685 (Com chcnin, 66 ff.). The National 
naTvc " little grnmmariana " of Cordicr'a Collo- synods also urged the founding of AcatUmics 
quies show how tho boys were taught to think or universities, and granted funds foi their 
and practice a sound morality of boyhood, support Eight of these IIuguGiiot uriivorsities, 
Qiul to piizc "virtue ond tho knowledge of with degree grunting powers, wore citablishecl 
honest things " Tho boy unfit foi scholarahip between 1561 and 1604, by consistory iit Nimea 
waa recommended "to learn some trade suit- and Montpellier; by the local chuich nnd the 
able to Ins capacity" (32d OoUoquy) Such piovincial synod of DnuphuuS at Die; by nn- 
expr css ions of foundors, rectors, professors, and tionnl synod at Montnuban; by joint nctiona 
pupils reveal the puipo.sG^ to give both cic- of Duplesais Mornay nnd the national synod 
men tary and university training not merely to at Sniimur; by the Queen of Navaiic at Orthez, 
clergymen, but also to laymen, so that all erected into ci royal iinivoraity by hei son Henry 
might be brought up m sound moinlity as well IV; at Oiaugc by Louis of Nassau, who bnd 
ns sound Icarniiig to seivc "the republic and come under the influence of Calvin and Beza at 
the church " The education of Iluguenota Geneva; by tho Duke of Douillon at Sedan 
was not merely ecclesiastical, but civil; not These imivcraitiea (save Orthez nnd Orange, 
only intellectual, but also moral and economic wliioh were outside tlie kinpdoin) received 
The Cftlviiiiatic spirit of putting principlo moneys and laws from the national synod, 
into practice, of turning principles and possi- Tlie busincsalike qiinlity of tlie Huguenot is 
bill ties into aotualifcica, enabled the Huguenota seen in the handling of the funds. Each pro- 
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vjJicJjil iyiiocl had to account to the national CKamination Jor promotion at on d of Sonic 

‘iyiiocl for auhflicliea lor universities and collcgea. attention ^vaa paid to mnsiCj and pupils ivei'c 

A province or uiiivciaity tardy m ita accouiita bauEht the woma and music qI Marc t mid Beza'a 

had its awaid delayed for eatiafnetory account- translation of the Psalnia Cordier's Colloquies 

jng and auditing, Each of the synods from indicate that there ivcs aoino reg/ird for exercise) 

15 OS to 1G44 npinopnatcd fiom 3000 to 10,000 and relaxation, but the provision ficems to have 

livics to the univeisiLics, the amount from 1607 been less systematic than wth the Jesuits, 

not falling below 12,000 livres (Tables in Thcic was more emphasia on the vernacular, 

JJourchenin, 302'-3Q3). Scholiua received by ariLJunctiCj and Greek, niid Jes5 prescript] on of 
the Provinces as pensioners shall give in good Latin to bhe exclusion of French than in the 

security for icpaying the sums received by flclioola of Sturm and the Jesuits M Nisard 

them . ill case that through their default says that after the definitive triumph of cathol- 

tJioy do not ^ei'Ve the church in the jninjstry jciajn in France, Greek became offensive as tJie 

of the Gospel'' (Synod, 1G07). language of hcieay. Tins la perhaps to aay 

The uiUYCiaity councils ” weio to see that too much. But it la certainly true that more 

the synod's lawa were obeyed " and " that the streimoua clTorta were made at this moment to 

sohoJai ’5 do cany tJicm selves^ with all mod- keep up Greek and Jlcbreir in the Protestant 

csty " In order that " the said statutes may Academics, poor ns they were, than in the 

be better observed," the nationid aynod directed Gnthohe and Jcauit Collegca and Universitiea " 

the provincial synods to depute nniiunlly two (Pnbtison, Casaufion^p 113), Huguenot colleges 

psstors to inspect tJio universities "and make and iiinvorsitics, flays Bourclienin, put texts 

cnc|iiiry whether the profegsoia and acholaia more fully into pupils' hands, discussed context 

both of them dp faithfully and diligently intend and history morcfully, and developed the spirit 

nnd mind bhcii duties " The finding of these of inquiry and investigation more than did 

jnspDctor^ to be reported by provincial the Jesuits. This spirit of inquiry, so cssenfinl 

deputies to the national synod (Synod, 1C17). a charactei’istic of Calviniain, subjected Calvin- 

" 'rhese inspectors," says Lorcb {Rev, Franc, latic theology to rGcxamination and restatement 

I856,iVol. VI, p 404),“arepi'Oof of arcmaiknblo a ftci conflicts. It also gave n larger Dlemcnt of 

oi'ganj^ationanddji'cction of tJio divcisjcformed spontaneity and progress to Jlugucnot institU' 

inslituLions, not to be found in the Catholic lions. 

iinivci'fjitiGs, either Jesuit or oLhpia." Wliilo The universitiea were urged "to do their 
tlioro was in nil the Huguenob univcieiticfi and ufcmoat in getting a public library,'' and the 
celJegcs the same spjiit, there was also, as cliurelics to " get libraries for the service of Giwr 
Boiiiclionin ha^j shown, a large amount of ministry" The synods followed up^ Ihoir 
initiative and spontaneity in citcn eollcgc. tecommetidatiQiis, and all tlic umveisiLieH &c- 

Thc acts of synods show that the measures for cured libraries 'The library at Die wns cicaled 
the cdiiciifcioii of fclie pooi were well carnwl out by the Academic Council threiigli gift.s /rein 
Education, as in Geneva, Holland, and Scotland, notables, synod, and canclidaiea foi degrees, 
was for all classes, poor and rich alike Casau- at Ntmea by the consistory, at Sedan by a 
lion was .g truck in England by the absence of fund csLablishccl by the university, tupplc- 
" what we call poor scholais " Equality of ineiifced by Henry of Bouillon, at Snuniiir by 
Buhicetioii to law was maintained for both pio- Dunlcsais ]\Ioi'iiay'fl gift of hi.s library St*dau 
fcssoi and scholar, both of whom were subjoeb and Samui* had collcctiona of Ihiiopcnii rcpii- 
iu the annual iubpcclion, Coidiei's Golioguies tation 

suggest wJioJesoino lelatioriy between rimster At the opening of the seven tee lUh ecu tiny the 
and pupils, with a simple soit of sclf-govciu- Huguenot iinivcraitica, acroriling to the tchiti- 
iiicnb among moniLois and boys who ill 0 laiighb mony of the Catholic historian, de III Fond, 
to avoid Inlc-beaiing and to disti aguish be- '* held their place among the most learned of 
tween faults find little things honestly Europe" ^ur lomlun, 93) The loae 

U'pented Accoiding to Coidier, even in choice list of rainoua teacheia icvcals the mtcrniilioiml 
of monitors the opinion of " the better pupih " character of C'alvjuisliG teaching Goninr uf 
was cQiisiiUcd 'iMio discipline ^Y as cai eful and Leyden, later the opponent of Araiiimis, was 
rigorous, and mueli attcntuin was paid to both CfilJcd to iSaiiiiitir, 1014, John Hoheit C'houcfc 
mannera and morals, but ajipniciitly the rcgii- of Geneva, an ndmiicr of llncon and a follower 
Iritiona wore tempered Avibh aome liiiinoi and uf experimental research, the first to teach the 
common Bcnac To the English obscrvci, philosophy of Descartes in the IIugiieiioL iiniver- 
(2uick, the hoys seemed to be too h Ule 1C sti’ic ted sities, professor of pliiiosophy at Ijaumur fln<l 
niid on too familiar terms with tcachcis. fiitiiTC master at Geneva of Pierre Bnylc, 
Pii|iils lived not iu nn iidcninf, but lu homes, ricrroVlret and Nicholas (lea Gallnis, pastors of 
often of logcnts or piofpssors in the city. They Geneva, at Oitlicz, Isaac Casiiiiboa, born and 
were taught I'evcrunce for parents, and fathers educated at Genc^'a, tencJicr there, at lUoiit- 
Avcrc eoiicspondcd witli as to their sons' welfare pcllier, Paris, mid in England; Lainbcib Dancau 
Neglectful students woie dropped nnd posted, of Geneva niul Leyden, at Orlhcz; Trcmelhus, 
From Geneva they adopted the idea of cons urea n converted Jew, and nrdont Calvinist, teacher 
at the cloiso of dailj'’ scs&toii, nnd the aiimnd of Hebrew in Cambridge mid IlGidelberg, ut 
VOL I — 2 k 4U7 
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Sctlnn, Andrew Melville of Genova mid Scob- 
liiiid, profcaaor of theology nt Sedan, IGl 1-1622, 
John Cameron of Glasgow, Geneva, mid Heidel- 
berg, at Sedan and Saumur, and nearly 40 
Q tiler Scotchmen given by Hourchenia (p, 403) 
The significant char acteria tics of Huguenot 
education woie. an emphaaia on education of 
laity; trauiiiig for "the republic" niul "so- 
cicly" ua wcU as for tho ChuTch; lUbiB tenon 
upon virtue as well aa knowledge, the wide- 
spread demand for education and a view of it na 
cssontml to libcity of conaciencc; a compre- 
licnaivc woiking aystein of elementary, college, 
and university training foi all, poor na well na 
rich, ail astoiiiahing fainilinrity with Scrip tiu'e 
even among the lowest claasei,^ utilization of 
representative church organization for found- 
ing, supporting, and unifying education, icndi- 
nesa to sacrifice for education, a spirit of cany- 
111 g a thing through nt any Coat; busilicBsliko 
aujicrvisioii of money, and systematic auper- 
vision of both professors and studentaj a notable 
cmpliaais on vernaculai'j aritlimcbic. Greek, 
U'SG of full texts and llbranca; and finally n pro- 
gressive spirit of inquiry and investigation. 

The Huguenota in exile show their character- 
istic care for education and aocml welfare. In 
Lomlon they cstabhahcA a famous hospital 
In Dublin they founded a Huguenot Charitablo 
Society to educate poor children and put them 
out aa nppi entices, " being pcraiiadccl that idle- 
ness and tliQ lack of education arc the greatest 
of evils," Tho Ilugiionofc refugees established 
achoola also in Holland. England would have 
Imd schools foi the pool in cverv pariah m 1907, 
had Parliament passed o. bill supported by 
Roinilly, a grandson of a Montpellier Huguenot 
cxilo of 1685, and nil obaervci himself of Gene- 
van and Swiss instibubiona. (See France, 
Education in ) 

America — Perhaps tho moat rcmaikablo, 
because the most widoapread nnd complex, 
illiiati CLtlou oC ita educational genius ia to bo 
found in the American colonies, where the 
various European a breams of Calvinism ao 
converged that bho sc veil Lceiith- century colo- 
niata were pTcdomimnbly Calviniata, nob merely 
the Puritans of New England, but the Diitcli, 
Walloons, Huguenots, Scotch, and Scotch-Iriaii, 
with a cDiialdcrable Puritan admixture in 
Anglic an Virginia and Catholic Maiylaiid 
The Calvin is tic founders of New England 
who brought over the Liaiiiidcs and hooka of 
Calvin aiulliia followers, and who read, quoted, 
and bequeathed them, led bho PiinUn exodus 
with the intent to establish a Biblical Com- 
mon wealth, one of whoiic logical corner b tones, 
like that of Geneva and Scotland, was education. 
"One of the next thiiiga we longed for nnd looked 
aftei was to advance learning and perpetunto 
it to posterity," wrote the Puritan nutiior of 
New JJnnittTid'^ First Fruits, In puTBiianee of 
this ideal the General Court of Maaaachusotta 
Bay, composed entirely of members of the 
Cnl vims Lie cliurchea of the colony, voted 


£400 for a school or college 6 years after the 
coming of the Puritan exodus under Winthrop. 
Forty men educated m Cambridge, England 
were 111 New England in that year, nccoiding to 
Savage, Dexter ebtiiiiatGs that "of the eavly 
emigrants to New England about 60 weie from 
Cnwbiidgc and about 20 fiom Oxfoid"; bub, 
aa has been shown, even Oxford nt the opening 
of the oeutury was Go-lvimstic m ita theology 
and the New England ministers were fiom the 
Calviniatio Puritan element in both univor si- 
ties, Among the hooka which went to the found- 
ing of Harvard College Mbrniy were Calvin’s 
Inslitutea nnd liis comincnlarics on 26 of the 
books of the Bible, and works by seven other 
Huguenot, Palatine, English, and Dutch CMvin- 
iata associated personally with Calvin nt Geneva 
Governor 'VVinthrop owned and gave to Har- 
vard Calvin’a Insliiuics and books by two 
Geneva- train eel men, nnd Governor Dclliiigliam 
gave books by foui such men Elder William 
Brewster’s library contained 7 volumes of 
Calvin and 18 by followeia of Calvin who hnd 
studied at Geneva^ The i cuiaindci’ of tho books 
ill the libiaiies of tlicsc four men were over- 
wliclmingly Calvinistic TJic Mnssachusetts 
Bay Act of 1647 requiring reading and wilting 
schools in cvevy town of 50 families aiul g\am- 
mar schoola preparing youth for the viiiivcr- 
sity ill towns of 100 families, reflects the same 
premises and conclusions of the Calvinist tliat 
have been noted among the Genevans, ficotch, 
and Iliigiicnols Not merely in New England, 
but whcievcr Cnlviuistic colonists actllod in 
America, they founded schools and colleges 
Tho earliest permanent set tiers of New Amstci- 
dam, the Walloons of 1623, weic gunraiitcccl by 
their lender as being of la religion ri^O) i,e 
CalviiiistiCi and were gi anted pci mission by the 
Statcs-Gcncinl of Holland on this basis. Not 
only the Puritan founders of Boston and New 
Haven, of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and 
Brown, but alao the W allnou and Dutch famulera 
of New York, Brooklyn, and Albany, and of 
Uiitgera College, and likewise the Scotch-Iiish 
founders of Princeton and the pioneer schools 
and collegoa of Pennaylvamaimd the South ^YeT 0 
ail Calvin lata, not mcioly ia dogma and disci- 
pline, bub also in the widei features of the 
Calvinistic program and temper In New 
Netherlnad, Peter Miniiit, tho second Director, 
had been n refugee from religious persecution, 
and a deacon in ii Walloon chuich, and became 
an elder of tho elm i eh in New Amsterdam. 
Peter Stuyvesnnt, of wooden leg and tinderlike 
temper, Director-General of tlie colony, had 
married the dnugbter of a Iluguonob clergyman, 
and became ono of the elders of the Dutch 
Bcfoimcd chuich of Now Aniatcrdom 
The Scotch and lush, or " Scobch-Irish," 
Presbyterians in America developed the impetus 
received froni Knox and the pariah anil high 
schools of Scotland and from the innuence 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Wherever they 
settled they established schools Of 317 peti- 
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Lion era from Norhli Ireland to Governor Sluitc 
in 1718 foi land in Now England, B ininiatcrfl 
and 3 ofclicra were graduates of Scotch univcr^ 
SI tiea Four years after they settled in London- 
derry! N.H., these S cotch-Iriah built n acliool- 
liouso on the Common near tlie raecting house, 
and 2 yeaia Jo-tcr were Qmp]oymg 6 scliooJ 
teachcra and CN;pciiding £36 annually In 
the 05 years from 1753 to 1848, Londonderry 
had 55 college ginduatcs. 

S. S Gicon states that the Scotch apened the 
first classical achool in the central and western 
part of New York (1741), and furnished many 
of the sehoolmaabera in. provinces south of New 
York prior to the Revolution. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Willmin Tennciifc, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh, paatoi of the Picahytcrinn church nt 
NcaiiJiniiny, founded a log college to prepare 
moil for tha miiiiatiy (172C). Pupils of Tcuhgu t 
catabliahcd other colleges. Thiee other Prea- 
bytermn miniatcra sfcnifccd chinches anti log 
colleger 111 WosLeru Pennsylvania, from which 
developed IVnshingboii, Intel Wnahington and 
JcfTersoii College Scotch-Iiiah Presbyterians 
also esbfiblishcd Princeton, winch n-bsorbed the 
forces of Tciinent'a log coIIcrc Hainpdcn 
Sidney (177C), incorporated 1783j the bccoucI 
oldest college in the South, was founded through 
the exertions of iho Presbytery of Ilmiovcij 
Va., wliich collected aub scrip tiona of £13,000 
m 1774^1775 One of the members of the fust 
faculty wag Samuel Doak, who about 1780 
fouiuled Wnahington College, Tenn, " the fust 
liteiary institution in the ilississippi valley.'' 
North Carolina owed her first clasaicalaclioola to 
the Sco tch-Iri ah Pr esby tcrians, m ainly grndu ates 
of Piinccjton, itself a product of Scobch-Inah 
Calvinism, hliaaionavioa sent by the New York 
and Pcnnaylvnnia Pjcsbyterinii Synods esljib- 
liahed cluirchca, and, aays Foote, "wlicrevci n 
pastor wna located, in that congregation tlicro 
waa a classical achool" (Sketches t N C., 513). 
Tate's Academy, Wilmington (1760), Crow- 
field Academy, Mecklenburgh County (1760): 
tlie famous log cabin academy achool and 
ficininaiyof David Caldwell (pupil of Tenuout'a 
log oabm), Guilfoid Comity (1700-1767), Aley- 
ander'a classical school (1767) at Sugar Creek 
Prcabyteiian Church, out of which gicw Queen's 
College (1770), later Liberty Ilnll Academy, 
under suporvisioii of tlicOiangc preabytery, nio 
examples of aiicli sclioola, 

In South Caiolina the most famoiia academy 
was founded (1703-1794) by Moaea Waddel, n 
Prcabybci'iaii minister, agiadiiatc of Ilampdcn- 
Sidney College, who educated a rcmarkablo 
number of South Caroliiiinna eminent in na- 
tional alTaiia, including Cnllioun, Crawford, 
and a score or more of Bcnntora, judges, ana 
cabinet mcmbcia. 

The Virginia Company, while under the con- 
trol of men in sympathy with Puritan and 
"Genevan ideas" (1618-1026), made a vigo- 
rous attempt to found a college, Unfortunately 
checked by the Indian maagacro and James' 


annulling of bho company charheri Sir Edwin 
Sandya, an aditiircr of Genevan rcpuhlicjiii 
ideas, aociired a grant of 10,000 acres for an 
Indian college and English aemiiiary, and tlio 
company scut Thorpe over ho auperiiitend them. 

_ A detailed diacuasion of the educational oc- 
tivJtjcs of the Amcric/in coIo^l^sts ts given in 
the article Colonial Pehtod in Awetucan 
Education', and further details m tlioliia tori cal 
section on the educational aysteni of the several 
original atutca See also the articlo on Acad- 
p:mib.s for tlicodiicatioiml influences of thcScolcli' 
Irish 

The remarkable development of collcgos and 
compulsory free schoola among CalviiiiaLs wna 
not entirely due to any hiurIc theological tenet; 
but the historic working Calvuiigm of Calvin, 
Genevans, Iliiguciiots, ffcotcli, Dutch, Engliali 
PuritriiH niid the Anicricnn colon ia la wna far 
more blmu a theologicnl dogma. Calvin and 
all Lhrsc Calvinists had a common program 
of broad scope — not merely doctrinal, but niso 
politicalj economic, aocial — and BimilQr ideals 
and inatituHona Their common program and 
their Hocial insight doinaiidod cdiiralion of nil ns 
instTUincnts of Providence for chiircli iincj com- 
monweal th Their nidus tnous litibi U niul praduc- 
tivo ccononmc life provided ruuda for education. 
Their rcprcsciilalivc inslilutiona in both clmrrh 
and cominonwenlth not only iicccbbitated general 
dilTiiaion of knowledge, but furnished the or- 
ganisation ncccisary for founding, supervising, 
and mniiitfuiimg in wholesome touch ^YiLh the 
common man both olcinentary and higher insLi- 
tiitions of learning, Their disciplined and 
responisivc conscience, their con sequent inten- 
sity of moral conviction and spirit of seU-sacn- 
fico for the coiiimoii w'cal, compelled Uicin to 
realize in coucrcto iind perinnncnL form iJieir 
ideals of college and common school 

H D. r. 

See also rcrcioncoa under articles on Calvin, 
and Geneva, University of. 

RefereucBS — 

Admoniltan to Parliament llirro cdilionfl, 1571; 
Thoinan CarUvrifilit, Sccanrf /tifiiianilKin fo Parfia- 
iiicnf, 1672; Wiultjirt'fl Jjisiucr. 1G7;] , CnrlwriRlil’a 
Rcplif, 1573, Difcnre of his ./hisu’Cr, 

1673 (Pnrkt'r Socloly), CarLwngljL'a iSccond Rcplu 
lo Whiioi/t'^ Second AiidiL'cr, !67B, 1677 (two parla). 
Ames, JosBrn. Tupooraphical AjifigiH/ica Kepis- 
ter of ijooA^a V^nii/ncf, M7I-1G00, etc. (Lonclnn, 
17^9 ) Auamcntecl by W. Herbert, 3 vnla, 

(lon, 1765-1700) Eularacil, do , Ly J T Pibdiu, 
4 \o\a. (London, IH 10-1 Bill ) 

AudeRj Edwin, d Transcript of the Rfpistcrj of the 
Company »/ 4'f«f loners of Loiirfqji, 1651-1010 
■Baynes. PAUii Commentary on Evhe^ians (London, 
lOlQ) (Cf Mnllicr, AlaonaUa, Qk, III, eh i, 

EQC. 6 ) 

CAnxKn, TnOMAB. f^hnkcsjKare ami the //ofy Scriplwrp, 
«p|j/i //i6 Feral na he used (London, 1D06 ) 
Cataloffiic of JJaals-, Jlaxllclan Itihrary, 11105. 

FiiBnB, W. Hi and DonnLis, C. E. Athnonition, re- 
pnntcd in PurifriH Maiiifc^locs (London, HI07 ) 
Hbtbh, Thomas hlotice Jiri* te Colama Anglatso A 
Qcr\^t}e^ do 1555 4 1500, lu jlflljJioirC'i cl Documents 
Jc fafioeiJId d'JIiQloire eld'/lrcb^olootedaGcni^B, Vol. 
IX, pp. 337-3D0. Tho liaL of nDmea wiLli noLca also 
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printed by A F M. in Litre dea Anglaia or Register 
of /Ac Engliah Ckurck at Gcneta> (n.d,, n p ) 

Laud, Apcnnanop, AYilmabi Wor^s, cd, bySrofct nnd 
Ullsa 7 volfl (Oxford, 1617-1800.) 
iReiiiainfl, cd by Wharton (Vol II, p, 82) (Lodudp, 

8a«dbi\'joi?, HoTjErtT Worfea, od. by W J iicobaon, witli 
Lifo by IsiJitik Walton, 0 vols, (Oxford. 1861 ) 
arDDKB, IlicirAnD, Complete WorKaicd byA, li Groaart. 

Ovola, (Edinbiirah. 1B02-18O3.) 

Wilrcn&qW, II* Ca{afoo*io HoojLa itorartf o/ Mag^ 
dalen College, MGJl 

Wood, Anthony a. Faab or Annals of Oxford, added 
to various cda. of Atl\er\aQ Oxonumea, oo 1721, 
lQia-lB20. 

Mtind,— 

AdA Suhodi NnlionaUa . . Dordrechli llahitae Anflo 
MDCXVIll el MDCXJX. Dordrccliti, 13 crew out, 
1020, cum privilcelo (Sco eapcoltiHy Bca/nonXVlI, 
Nov. 30, lOia ) For acta or Synods SCO also < A H. 
Kuypor, Do Post Acta . Dordrcchl, AmBlerdara, 
1600; W. P C. Knuttcl (South Ilolinml), Ilagiio, 
1008; J. RdVaman en S D Vai\ Vocn, 6 vols , 
Qroningcn, IfiOl-lBDO , F* hi Hutgcra (Mamh 
VeroeniBung), Lftreoht, J0S9 ; ^iitrc ay nodn/ , . dea 
igliacB Il'ailonnca, Vol I, pp lCO3-'lfl06, (Haguo, 
IttOG ) 

ppiNSTEHBtii Q, Van. La //offanrfo ft VJnftheticc da 
Calvin (Hague and Amatcrdnm, 1804.) 

Voa, a. J. AmateVa KerKchjK Leffcn, (Amatcrdnin, 
1003.) 

WrcKBTHHP, P II. Ucc/cffioafieaf /nfl/ir«fio7ja of Hol- 
land, (London. 1875.) 

Scoi/oJid — 

UnowN, T. Hmiu. John Knox. 2 vola CLonilon, 
16D5 ) George Buchanan, (Filinburgh, ItiDO.) 
ll^xtraola from burgh rccorda of Edinhiirgh. GlA<9eo\v, 
Aberdeen, etc . have been published by the Scottish 
DuTsh llccQidB Society , of Old iMicrdcon by tUo 
New Spalding Club , of Presbytery Book of StraLb- 
bogio and of ICirk Session, Prosbytory and iSynod of 
Aberdeen (1502-1081), by tlio SpaldiuB Club, 
RteoTcts of Iha preihglenea of IiiijerMesa and iluiouviU 
ill Vol, 24 of Scottish Historical SocicLy 
(JnvNr, Jamkh Ih^loru of the Uurgh iSchook of Scoh 
land (Lundoiij 1676 ) 

ICno'^c, John TVorJU, ed by David Laing OyoU (Edin- 
burgli, 1810-1804 ) Forscboolasro Vol. 11, pp. 100- 
IDD, 20B-221, the Uiilc o/ D lacipiuic is Icsq accu- 
rately ropnu led in Cftldcrwoocl. /Ji-8fori/o/ tho KirL 
of SLoilotid, Vol. IT, pp 51 IT 
Matiiieson, W 1j Politics ojifJ Jtriiffion, a filwdy in 
Seoilish Ihaioru 2 vols (Glnaffow, 1002 ) 
Pbtbjikin, a. The BooKe of tho JCirA of 

^eoiloiid, etc , Ads and Proceed iiigs of (ioiicral 
AsaomUy, I5b0-Hllfl, (EdbibuiBlu 1B31)> 
PlTOAiHN, T Wifi ZiooAc of the fbiipcraoff Kirk of 
Scotland, Acts, 163B-1B42 (Fdinhiirgb, 1043 ) 
apjioTT, Q W , aiul LtisiiJiANN, T. The Book of Con\- 
tiiaii Order of <fiG CImtcH of iScodarwf (Edinburgh, 
1808 ) 

The ny the PafUatncnl of jSco//ci7id, 1421-1707, Vols, 
Il-Xl (181MB21) 

Ujiwicic, William Enrli/ Ihstory of Tnmfg College, 
Dublin, 1501—1600, ua told iJi Conteniporari/ Uecorda^ 
(London, 1802.) Mahanfy.in hh Jlistoruof TrtniW 
College, Duhlm, Bpeaks of Lhis na of ''real niicl in- 
dopendcub value," "n notablo cOtilnbuLlon," 

France — 

Avaion, Jean 7'oifa lea A’^oboncirw dea Eohsca 

RSfornices dc Franco, (La llayc, 1710 ) 
liAiaw, C MV If lujutniil America 2 vol a 

(New York, 18B&) 

llAtiin, H M flulorg of the Rj^e of the HiiffUpfiota of 
France. 2 volfl Ofew York, 1800.) 

PounciiKMNi P D. L’fKiIc aiir fes jLcnr(l!i)ueB Prolca- 
fflJl Ics fill Prance au XV I e ^l ffU -YV//c Stick. 
(Paris, 1882.) 

BuUelin de la fioc^itS dc I'ff ijfoirc dw ProlralaMliSHic Jfrfiii' 
^ais Vol IV^ yp 107 IT , 68217,, M. Nipolfts,r/ci Ecoka 
Primflirea el dea CoHige^i cbpz lea Protcsfriiifa Fraii- 


cdia, 1638-1085; Vol XV, pp. 917 IT , J-onrrinf d'lm 
AfarinFro/ca/<i7i/ duKVIlo Sihcle <Tar6 Clindlaudl - 
Vo] XVII. pp 440n,.J.Honnab,AfnmHmicS: 
Vol XXV, PI). 401 IT , k J. Qauf^ta, matoxrcdu Pl%\ 

xxm^xxiv”^' Vols. 

Gontk^nii, Mat. OonoauKyfiuFV Srii olnslicoruFTi Lftri 
IV 1st cd (Lyons, 1504.) FTcriu Dully printed 
in vnrioua rounUica , 20 editions with Lalm ac- 
companied by Enaliab translation nio noted m 
tliQ Rritiflb Muse-um Catafayue, iUa 2QlU pubbabed 
in Edinburgh , 1 BOO 

pLESaffl Mon NAY, PiiiLLirPEi DU. JVl6noirca ci Corr&- 
jpoiidajice, Vol. Ill, p. 407 12 volfl (Pnria. 1B24- 

1825 ) V ^ 

Quick, John SynocUcon. in GalUa J?r/or77iafn, or the 
Acta, etc,, of National Couucila of the Reform^ 
C/iiirt/ica in Frnjico , out of Ma, Acla of thoae 
refioicncd Synods 2 vols . (London, 1002.) 

Abiericrtn Colomea . — 

For rofercncca on American Colonies, see nrticlo □□ 

CoLONiAi, Pehiod in Ambiucan Education 


CAMBRIDGE, CITY OP ^ A city in Mns- 
anchusetta, fourth from the Urgeat in point of 
Bizc. Ilarvnrd Uiuvcibity and RatlchfTc Col- 
lege arc located m the city In 1900 Cam- 
bridge Imd a total population of 91,886, and 
in 1900 iia estimated populaUnn waa 101j872 
I tfl School census, 7 to 14 years of ago, waa 11,500 
in 1909, and ita total school ciirollmenb was 
17,135 ill dny schools, and 2652 m night sohoDia 

In nddiLion the cniollmciit in private [uicl paro- 
chial schoola wna 4014 Of the population of 
1900, 04 por cent wove native born, and tho 
foreign born weic chiefly h^nghah and Cana- 
dians. The city is cflacntially I’csidciitial. 

History — Tho first school m Cninbridco 
\va« opened lu 1042, This \Yi\a a pi'ivntcTy 
supported school until 10.54, when a a in nil 
^'rato^' wna levied to help to support tlio 
teacher For 150 years after this time the 
Hchoola in the town had a struggle for cxiateiiGC, 
During tho fiiab half of the nineteenth century 
a lUtmbci of schoola was opcnctl, and a School 
Committee Mvna niipointcd, In 1840 the first 
printed school report was issued. This shows 
that Cambridge; was one of the cailicsfc cities to 
grade its Bchools, Iheve being 10 bgIiddIs m 
existence, divided into alphabet, primaiy, 
middle, gmminai, and high school grades. In 
183^1 a coutial classical lugh school was eatab- 
liahod, but this met with much opposition, imd 
in 18‘i3 it ^VAa abandoned, and 3 classical teacli- 
ers ivoro put into 3 diltcrcnt giainmar schools 
in the town In 1S47 the contiftl high scliool 
WAS reestablished, and in 1848 the classical 
teachers m tho grainmai scliools weio tliscon- 
tiiuiccl. III 1846 the city was incorp orated, 
niul A School Gommilloc of 7 was piovidcd 
fur in the new city charter In 1858 the num- 
ber of ceminitfcccmen wn'i vniaed to 10, and m 
1868 to 15, at wlucli nLiinber it loinnmcd for 
40 years In 1851-18.52 a private evening 
Rcliool waa estnbhsliod, which iu 1808 was taken 
ovcf by tlic city In 1871 evening schoola of 
clrawing weic oatabhshed, niid In 1SS9 an even- 
ing high school wna provided In 1845 a supex- 
viaoi of music was employed, in 1SC9 drawing 
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wua iiilroduced; and in 1877 sowing waa m- 
eluclocl in the cuiriculum. In 1808 the first 
city a\ipei’iiitcndeiiti of achoola was omployed; 
and in 1873 first e\ty trvvancy olficcra wore 
appointed. In 1370 a city trainine school wna 
opened, which in 1884 was traiiaformeil into 
the present Wellington Training School. In 
18S5 free textbooks nnd^ auppliea were pro- 
rid cd. In tho English and the classical 
departments of the high school were divided, 
and 2 high achoola cieated. In 1880 the kin- 
der gnrtciia of the city, which had been under 
private control lor 11 years, were adopted by 
the city achool dcpaitmeiit In 1896 medical 
inspection waa introduced. In 1898 the Cam- 
bridge Manual Training High School, os tab- 
liaUcd and eciuippcd by Mr F, H Riiige, wns 
given to the city and became n third high school 
known aa the Hinge Mnnual Training High 
School In J909 a iGorgnmzation was clTccted 
and a new School Cominittco of 5, elected 1 
from each of 5 wards, dlaplftccd the old Com- 
mittee of 15 A Supciintendent of Schools, 
elected annuiilly, acta as the executive officer of 
blip new committee in nil matterq of instruction 

Present System.^ — In 1000 the school sy.stcm 
of Cambridge consisted of 52 achoola, nud em- 
ployed 430 tcacheia and 25 siipcrvisoiy officers 
Of these 71 were in the 3 high schools Sixteen 
kindergartens are maintained, employing 80 
teachers The city school depaiuiieiit employs 
aiipervjaora of music, di awing, physical train- 
ing, nud primary woik, a corps of truant olTi- 
eera; nnd fi achool nurse. The Wellington 
Tveuning School) mniiitauied by the city, is 
nn appi'cntico flchool for futuie elementary 
toacliers Only graduates of approved high 
sciiools and a state nonnnl .school aro ad- 
mitted The term of service is 1 year The 
first 7 grades of the school nre taught by the 
a])prDiibice teachers, under the .supervision of a 
mas ter and assistants, About one thud of n 
icgukr teacher's aalaiyis paid to an apprentice, 
The object of the &choul la to initiate now 
tcacliGW uiidor conditions likely to insiiie 
then bocoining succeissful teachers iii Llic schools 
of Cainhi'iilgp A school term of 188 days was 
provided in 1908-1900 The 8 evening hcliools 
employed 93 tcachera, and eniollLMl 27S0 
pupila Four of those woic (doiuontniy siohools, 
2 woie chawing schools, 1 an indii.stiinl school, 
and 1 an evening high school, VnenUon 
schools were opened iii 6 buildings in 1008 
Siiininei phiygioimds, with oignnixcd play luul 
occupations, aro mamtnmed m the schoolyards 
and public parks The totnl cost of inaintain- 
iiiR the schools of Cambridge in 1008-1009 
was §199,585.01. E. P. C 

Reference,^ 

Itcjyarts of ihc School Commtitcr, of CmnbrntOBi 
18^10-Lt)U8 Thr fur iS(M (ontaiiis 

n hisloncrtf akrtcU nf tlir schonl ^yslnii 

GAMBRIPGE PLAN OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. — SccGua.dikgandPiiomottov 


CAMBRIDGE,* UNIVERSITY OF. —The 
early history of the University of Cninbridgo 
and that of the town la so closely intervvovcn 
that a few words about the latter are necessary 
111 order to render the former julclbgiblc. The 
town of Cambridge Ima been proved by recent 
research to be of dual origin, (The view taken 
by the h la tor inn E A. Freeman, that the whole 
town stood originally on the northern bank, is 
now abandoned; the late Professor Llnitland 
having conclusively proved the contrary See 
his Township and Borough, p 90 ) There wna a 
town that grew up round the castle on the north 
or loft bnnk of the Grant or Cam, and there was 
nil oldci toivii that had grown up on the south 
bunk round the church of St Dencfc The 
Inttci church belonged to pre-Normun times, 
and from its towers the towiismou nmy have 
marked, not without misgiving, the toil of the 
workmen employed by William the Coiuiucror 
to build tlic castle In llic expanse that lay 
between St Dcnet'fl nnd the river, there was 
also a hospital of Augustinian canons, do then Led 
to St Juhn the Evangelist, whose employment, 
ns distinguished fiom that of scculnr canons, 
was mainly to say masses nnd to visit and tend 
tlic sick In Domesday, the to\Yii had borne 
the iminc of Grnntbriggc, and, standing, ns it 
did, nttlic point of junction of two great Roman 
roads, nuist al^vays have been a place of some 
importance In the early part of Ihc twelfth 
century, Ely was made the icat of a bishopric, 
niul ns Cnnibrulgo !ny in the newly created 
diocosD, It contiiuied from Hint lime to be sub- 
ject to the jvimUctlon of the Bishop of Ely, 
In 1280, Ilugli Dnbham, Ilishop of Ely, and a 
distiiiguiahcd pnLroii of learning, introduced into 
the liospital a body of scciilnr hcliolnr.s, at the 
same time iiio\iding foi the maintenance of the 
latter by nn augmentation of the revenues 
The regular canoiib and tlic seculars proved, 
however, to bo iiicongiiioii& elements, nnd in 
the year 1284 (shortly licfure liis clonth), Hugh 
Balsham tinnsfcrrcd hi.s ^cholala to two Jioitcla 
neap the Cliurcli of St Poter, oulsido Tniiniiing- 
ton Gates, ami hcie the scholars held their rcli- 
gioua SOI vices The gidcn ojieiicd on to a 
bridge over what was known ns tlie King's 
Ditch, — a narioAV confinciit of the Cam which 
I’opicscntcd the soiilhcin brmndnry of the 
town, — and -withiii the lowib *mar tlic gates, 
stood St. Bo tolpli’fl Chill ell St Butolpli wna 
the pntioii saint of the traveler, and in the 
olmpelg of the cliureh Lrnvclors, on spiting 
□ut from the town or niTiving fioin the souLh, 
wmuld offev Uji their iirnyci-^ for llirir protection 
□I Lhrir tJumktj for a jouriicj' .safely necom- 
plhhcd. It is in these piinmry roiuliLioiis that 
W*e have the key to the original relations hc- 

^Thc writer of nrlirlc-is untler nhlif’iillan. lo Pro- 
fcHSors Sir riiCTunl Allbutl, Livcinff, lliiplica, ItiniDa 
A^ard, iind SUinlry niui lo Mr Houle Hall for valuablo 
ussislniuu, abo lo Mrssra. Iioujiinaiia & To. nf Lon- 
ilon For poTinissioii lo ii-in lus ov u shorter History 
fi/ the Umieraitjf (1S88), now out of print. 
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LWGCII tho town and the university — Tor it is these we may note that of the 30 scholars for 
evident that tho students of peterhouse, who, which the college wna designed, 6 at least woie 
v'lieii the gates at the bridge were closed at required to be in holy orders, and the Mdiole 

night, found theinBclvcs practically shut out body were to apply thoinaclvea to the faculty of 

from communication with the town, must have arts or of theology; that, of the two rectors ap- 
Gonaidered the risks attendant upon a chance pointed, one wna a Pranciacun and the other a 
attack by mnraudera in the open preferable, secular priest, both of whom were required to 
an the whole, to tho chronic mol cstat ion of tho have graduated in the imivcisity A fellow 

townsmen. In the tbiifecenth century, how- might bo of any nation or realm, but pic foiencG 

ever, we find botli the Frnnoiscan and the Do- was to be given to n native of France; piior to 
minican friara catablialiiuE tliemselvca within the hia admission, ho was rcquiicd to pledge liimsclf 
town boundaries, soon to be followed by tho by onth to vacate hia Icllowslnp aa soon aa he 
Carmelites and the Auguatiniana Then, m was appointed to any more luciativo place 
1229, tile student body received a considornblD and in the choice of aoliolars on ndinisaioi/ 
accesaion in the migration of a number of atu- preference was to be given to duly qualificj 
dents from the Uuiveiflity of Pans, and in 1240 candidates from the parishes pertaining to 
by a like raigraLiou from Oyford, On the other tho college Tcctoriea 

hand, tliere arc instances of emigption of atu- Clare Hall, founded in 1359, adopted with 
dents, ns, for example, from Cambridge to North- little rnodification the rule of WnlLor dc Mcifcon ■ 
ampbon m 1261 and from Oxford to Stain- but King^a Hall, founded in 133? by Edward II] 
ford in 1333; such seccaaiona, however, were wna clcaigned by him to encourage the study of 
eystOTnaticaily discouraged both by the Crown the civil and tho canon law. Tlie execution of 
and by the ccclcsiasbical authoritica, and no his design, liowcvci, devolved upon Ed ward 
third university was actually founded until the III, while the statutes were given by lliclinrd II, 
time of Ciomwelli by whom the foundation of With tlic fiftceiitli century other iiillucncca 
Durham University ((/ w ) wfta sanctioned in come into play. ^ LollarcjiBrn, while it had been 
1658. Ill Cambridge itself collisions often productive of increased mental activity, had 
took place between the students and the towns- also been a source of much contoiition at both 
men, blic hostels in which the foimcr lived univcisitics, and wna now lepiesacd by Arch- 
being frequently attacked, and hence, partly, bishop Arundel (1390-1413) with a strong hand, 
the recognized necessity lor colleges. But oven By virtue of bis aullionty aa metropolitan, ha 
colleges wero not secure, and in 1381 Corpus cited the chancellors of both uiiiversilies bc- 
Christi lost nil ita books, char tors, and otlicr fore him Lo take the oath of obedience on aa- 
writings. Similar attacks about the aaiTie sinning office, lie wn.% however, confronted 
time were made upon the house of the Cnimel- by a tlisplny of ultramoiitauc feeling alike nt 
iteSp and also upon St Mary's (the university Oxford and at Cainbndgo, which led them not 
church), where the uiuvcrsity cheat was rifled only to refuse complinncc, but to appeal to llio 
and nutnoroiis official documents destroyed, — Roman pontilT, and in 1430 Pope Mnitin V 
events which [uTbher iittest tho diflioultica and. waa induced to appoint a commission to in- 
dnngera amid which the university developed, quire into the whole question, nnd the prior of 
and to bo regarded as partly attributable lo the Auguatiniana in Barnwell (an ancient 
the less stringent diacipbne of either the Friary aiiburb of Cambridge) acted fts_ prcsidenb 
or the College, when compared with that of Certain documents were produced in evidence 
the monastery, where the inmates were isolated whicJi were unquestionably spurious, but which 
from tlie outside woi Id. Thcnilcof Peterhouso tlie piiur uccDptcd na of good authority; nnd 
— as the modest foundation outside the gates tho chaiicclloi, accaidingly, was able* to obtain 
was now called — wag little more than a simple formal exemption from all ecclesinaticnl jiina- 
adaptation of iViai given by Walter dc Merton diction within the Tcairn, that of tine Bishop 
to his scholars at Oxfoid (1274), and a better of Ely not excepted The foundation of Eton 
model could not have been found in any univer- College nnd King's College in 1441 by Henry 
sity in Europe Forty years later, Michael- VII afforded occasion for a similar display of 
house (afterwards merged in Trinity College) cluirch feeling In each case the ondownicnt 
was founded, with statutes of its own, and the wna derived from the confiscated estates of the 
fouiidalioiis of Penibrokc Hall (acc Col- alien, priories (qv,), — "cells," ns they wero 
leqe; Hall), in 1347, by Mane Sb. Paul, a termed, ol diffoiciit leligious oidcrs In Eng- 
worin friend of the Fninciscana, and that of land which rc presented dependencies of foreign 
OouvlHo Hall, in the following year, by Ed- moimstcriea, — ^and tho rcveiiuea thus apnro- 
mund GonviUe, an equally warm friend of tho piialcd to King’s made it the wenlthiest or all 
Dominicniia, afford satisfactory cvidoiicc that the existing Cambridge collc^^oa. Ha code wna 
the college was not, as yet, ncccssiiiily regarded little more than a lenioduction of Hint given 
ns an institution hostile to tho religious orders, by William of WyKcliam — Aichbiahop of 
It la ill connection with Pembroke that wc have Voik, and a noted opponent of tho monks — lo 
tho earliest example (1366) of an original col- New College, Oxford; but just ns the clmncellor 
lege rule at Cumbridge, and the statutes are of the univcisity had been mode indcpeiidciifc 
consequently of cQusMderablc interest Among of episcopal autlioiity, bo the community of 
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icing's College was do dared, by pupal bull, 
iiidepeiidDnt, not only of the Dialiop of Ely, but 
also of the university autlioritioa, in all rnnttcra 
of diaciplinc aa diatiiiguiahed from mstruction. 
li'or four centuries, accordingly, tho Hocicty, 
although it remained subject to the university 
aa fni aa regarded keeping of scliolaatic acts, 
excrcisea, lectin ea, and disputations, was notea 
ns one in which the primary designs of academic 
life were, to a great extent, ignored. 

Queans' College, founded under tho name of 
the Qiiecna' College of St. Margaret and St 
Bernard,'^ and endowed in 1448 through tho 
Eootl ofTiccs of Margaret of Anjou, loniaiiicd 
(owing probably to the Civil War) without 
statutes until 1475, when Elizabeth AVoodvillc, 
tlic consort of Edwaid IV, took the new aocicty 
under licr protection and gave ib alatutes Tho 
credit of creating the college liaviiig been thiia 
fllmred by two queena, the name ia written 
Queciia' College, as distinguished from Queen's 
College, Oxfoid, founded by Queen Pliilippa. 
The statutes of St. Catherine's Hall, founded in 
1476, are chiefly to be noted for the fact that 
the gocicly was to be composed exclusively of tho 
secular clergy In the Mu ce foundations of Jeaua 
College (1497), Christ's College (1605), and Sb. 
John's (1611), we hnvo siicccsiive illustrabiona 
of the great revolution then in progress, — Jesus 
College rising on tho site of the extinct nunnery 
of St. Rhndcguncl, Sb John's on that of tho 
foiincr ho'spitalof St. John tho Evangelist, whilo 
Christ's College was the hist to represent the 
learning introduced by Eraainua (g.u.) That 
great scholar, while in Cambridge, ''kopt" in 
Queens' College, and there ifc waa that ho 
earned on hia labors on the Not/iun Jjififruiiicn- 
iu}}i and on hia edition of Jerome Biahop 
Fisher, lua patron, waa confessor to the Lady 
Margaret, tlio mother of Henry VII, and also a 
distinguished benefactor of the university; 
and he also drew up suecesaive codes of statutes 
for Clnist'a College and St. John's, But while 
the studies which he especially patronized were 
partly new — for it wna now that Hebrew and 
Greek first began to bo recognized — his stat- 
utes cannot be defended from the leproaeh of 
einbo dying much that was becoming obsolete. 
In 1521 ft translation of the Dc Tempcrameulis 
of Galen by Thoiiina Lin acre was printed apud 
prafidaraiii Caidqftrigioin, at the press of John. 
Sibcrch, inoat probably a native of Cologne, 
Sibcrcli printed also other books about the same 
time, but ib wa.3 not until more than half n 
century bad elapsed, in 1583^ tlmb Tliomaa 
Thomaa was appointed University Printer. 

The Reformation ushered in a scries of 
chaiigeg to which Cambridge, from its geo- 
gi'apliieal position, wna capccially open, — the 
commcraial intercourse between Northern Ger- 
many, on the one hand, and King's Lynn, Nor- 
wich, and Ipswich, on the other, being in those 
days already considerable Under the auspices 
of Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII' a chief 
minis tor, the movement acquired great force in 


bhe university, which waa, however, partly saved 
from the luindH of the courtiers who sought 
to plunder it ^ by HeurTr'a personal lutervcn- 
Lion, an occasion on which lie is snid to have 
observed that he thought he had not, elsowhoro 
in his realm, " so many persona so hones tly mayn- 
tayiicd in lyvyng bi so little loud and rent.” 
By tho Royal Injunctions of 1635, provision 
waa further made for inslructioTi m logic, rheto- 
rio, arithmetic, gcogrnphy, and nuiaic, wliilo the 
etudy of Aristotle was icridcrcd more iiitclli- 
gent by the substitution of the eommenlnriea 
of the Immanista for the obacure glosses of the 
achoolmcn An additional atinmlus was im- 
parted by the presence of some distinguished 
Bcholnrs aa teachers, — among them Sir John 
Cheke (o V ), John Rcdnmn, and Roger Aschnm 
iqv,), Aachnm was appointed Render in Grock 
at St, John’s, where lie received a liberal Balary, 
and consequently wna cmbohlcncd to make a 
timely protcat against a crying abuse, — the 
indiscriminate admission of the sons of the 
wealthy, who had come up with no intention of 
aerious atudy and with correapondingly smiill 
attniniTienls. Ilia protest, addressed to Criin- 
mer, reached the cars of Henry VIII, nnd in tho 
new Btatutca givcTi to St John's lu 1545, ifc wm 
expressly provided that no pensioner should bo 
admitted who did nob already poasesa a sijfli- 
cient knowledge of Latin to enable him to profit 
by the courflc of insbrucLion, Tins proviso 
may he regarded aa ushering ni a more general 
nnd liigidy important enactment, whereby the 
iinivcraity formally renounced tho function of 
tcftdiiiig ''grummnr" (z.c, Latin), thereby 
recognizing the instruction given in the gram- 
mar achoola throughout the country as pre- 
paratory to ita own. 

Magdalene College, founded in lp42, alTorda 
another illustration of tho change in progress, 
as lb rose on the site of nn ancient foundation 
designed by the Boncdictinca for the housing 
of meinbora of their order studying in the uni- 
versity. Sir Thomaa Audlcy, the founder, — 
himself enriched by the plunder of the mon- 
aatcriea, — provided an amplo endowment; bub 
it xvaa not until the year 1554, in the Toign 
of Pill lip and Mary, that the college received 
its atatutca, which conacquently reflect com- 

I inrativoly little of that regard for classical 
earning to be noted in the original stalutca of 
Chriflt'a nnd St, John's. 

During the Reformation, moreover, the li- 
braries throughout the university had sus- 
tained irreparable losses ** At the present 
time," says Dr Jnmc.'s, " only 19 of the Uni- 
versity Library hooka are known to exist oub 
of 330 At Corpus Christi, 3 out of 75; at 
Queens', I believe, none; at King's, 1 oub of 170, 
at Trinity Hall, 1; at Sb. Catheiinc'a, none out 
of 100." (See "The Foundation of LibrnTica," 
in Voh IV, pp. 422-425, of Ca^nbndge History of 
English Zri/crofwre, 1909,) To Matthew Par- 
ker (Archbishop of Canterbury 1560-1675) 
belongs bhe credit of being almost the first to 
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introduce into the iiniveraifcy, not only the dia- minhterg, at once to nmke the universities more 

oi'imi nation oX the bibliophiliat, but also nn ndc- efficient training schools for the clcigy niul also 

qiifttc souse of the duties that devolve on the to bring them into closei relations with tliQ 

libraiinii On succoeding to the innsteiship of Crown It was thus that, out of the 5 faculties 

Corpus Christi College in 1654, ho had drawn of which Henry VIII had founded professor- 
iip a senes of regulations designed to protect shina, — theology, civil law, medicine llcbrew 
ihe collection which ho ultimately bequeathed and Greek, — only those which aubscived the 
to the college from like spoliation, and in a olciical profession continued to flounsli. The 

small eh ainl)er over the ante-ell ap el the famous study of the civil law almost died out disao- 

Parkcr Mas. wore safely housed for some 250 embed an it was alike from the canon law and 
years As archbishop, again, he had the hisb from English law ; while that of medicine, which 

pick of the whole of the plundoi of the hb lanes generally formed part of the education of the 

and muniment rooms of tlio dissolved leligioua cleric, maintoined its gioiind, and was adoincd 
houses, and his siiHragans wore only too ready in the sovciitccnth century, b}*' names auch as 
to gmn his favor by almost foicing upon him those of Dr Caiiia Gilbeit, Harvey, and 

the tieasurcs of the cathedral libraries Gliason^ Theology, however, lenuiincd the 

Of the transition from blio medieval to the piedominaiit study; and to tinin and send 

modem conception of education and learning, foith well-equipped divines, possessing a com- 

Triniby College (1510) afTovd-s a striking exam- pet cut knowledge of the original tongues of the 
pie. Tlic original society was composed exclu- Old and the Now Testament, adequately read 

aivcly of members of the univcislty; while in the most authoritative Patristic lit ci a Lure, 

several distinguished Gieck scholars from St. and fitted by practice in the art of disputation 

John's were among those elected to_ the first to hold their own ageiuat the asaailanta of their 

fellowships It was also a. promising sign, Cluirch'a doctrines, became almost the sole pro- 
that the only limitation imposed m such elec- feascej aim of the iiiatriiction imparted and the 
tiong, with respect bo counties, was that nob exercises required either at Oxford or at Cam- 

more than 3 fellows at any one time should l)o bridge 

natives of the same county. Enough, however, still remained of Roman 

The euforcocl exile of a large number of obaervnnce, ritual, and adornment in the serv- 
Protestant scholar'^, during tho reign of Mary, ices of the Chuich to afford the Puritan a 
must be looked upon as marking a pciiod of pretext for the manifestation of serious discon- 
reaction, and the burning of Cranmci , Latimer, tent; and the repression of such feeling seemed 
nud Ridley ah Oxford and that of John IlulUer, to the compilers of the Elizabethan Statutes of 
n Protestant scliolai of King's Co lie go, at Cam- 1570 a foremost necessity The new Code, 
bridge, brought home to both those com- accordingly, while still retaining oarJicr ennet- 
mu 111 ties the stern realities of the religious ments (known ns the Slnlula Anltqua, nnd 
crlaia The administrative cKangca that were medieval alike in their conception and tlieic 
introduced, however, along with bho new origin), al&o embodied new pi o visions with re- 
statutes, given in 1557, generally known as speeb to the constitution of the Caput and the 
those of Cardinal Pole, provod almost inopera- Conditions of giaduation, which tended bo place 
tivc, and from the acceptance of the Ghaucclloi- the admitiistrntioa of alTaira in the hands of a 
ship of the univorsiby by Sir William Cecil in virtual oligarchy. The Caput — so called 
1550 we may date the coinmeucemcnt of a new from its being composed exclusively of tho 
era; but on the other hand, the political elTecta Heads of Colleges — not only became the 
of the ligorous racaaurca that characterized the supreme authoiity, but the annually elected 
preceding icign wcie long and severely felt Proctors, who, fiom the opportuiiitiGs ihey had 
The Maiiaa exiles, ns they were termed, hod before possessed, had represented, to aomo 

oncouiitcred abroad privations and sufTcriuga extent, tlio views and aims of the academic 

which gave peculiar lutBnsity to fchclv aense of body at large, were ao fai depiived of their 

wrong, and during their intercourse with tho privileges that their office lost much of its 

Protestant theologians of Germany and Swit- original importance The process of gradua- 
zerlniul, they had exchanged views and arrived tion was not only made moin stiiiigont, as re- 
at CQaclu&iouB which matcvially moclilicd their gavded the times of ''proceeding,'' from matri- 
own foimer theological opinions. On their culation to each subsequent etago of the aca- 
return to England, many of them, ngaui, came domic career, but tho reciuiremeiit of taking n 
bcfoie long under the iiiflueiicc of the Scotch solemn oath, on each such oconsioii, served to 
School of Presbyterian doclrme, and out of rendev the coiemony, afterwards known as 
tlicae several pliasea of Protcatantism, English "aubsenption,'^ a powerful weapon in tjic asser- 
Puntaniam waa, in turn, developed Eliza- tion of a spiritual authority, oiving to the terrors 
beth, however, who had a genuine predilection with which the guilt of perjury waa fn those 
for the Anglican ritual, was distinctly opposed days invested . 

to these foreign influences; and, asaiaied by The foremoab promoter of the new Statutes 
Cecil, did her best to hold the now movement was John Whit gift, master of Trinity College 
in check, while it also soon became evident (1567-1577), whose aei vices wore recognized by 
that it waa her design and that of moat of her hiH pTomotion in 1583 to tho Primacy of Caiv- 
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tcrbury, — an event which rouaccl the PunUn guialicd giddunLes into exile both on the ConlU 
piLity to renewed efforts. Ilia foremoat oppo- iicnfc and m Americn, and the loimdation of 

neiit nt Cambridge had been Thomas Cart- Harvard CoUegc (n u.) in 1038, — n measure 

wiifiUt, formerly Lady Margaret's Professor of dictated by the dread on the part of the 

Divinity, who in 1584 printed at the University founders of having nii illiterate iiiiuistry in the 

Pj'cas a translation of Wfiltci Ti avers’ Disci- ehurcheg, — is a ivcil-known episode in llic 

— a treatise propounding nii improved liistoiy of education in Iho New World, As 
ayatom of Church discipliiiG, and aimed alike the result, Maasachusotts can claim to have 
at the Church and at the Royal Supiemacy. presented the earliest example of a system of 
Wliitgift forthwith caused the whole iinpressiaii public education siippoilcd by the contnbu- 
to be seized and burnt; but before the year Imd tioiis of the citizens and imposed ns obligatory 
dosed, the foundation of Emmnimol Collogo on their cluldicn. It may also be noted (ti fact 
gave significant proof of the dchoruiiiiafcion of less gcnornlly known) that it was at Cambridge 
the Puritan party not to be driven from the m England that n meeting was held, in l(j20, 
univciaity Its founder was Sir Waltei Mild- of the Mnasnchuiictts Company, which resulted 
may, one of Elizabeblds most trusted ministers, m their final resolve to cross tnc Atlantic and 
who was openly taxed by Elizabotli, at the time settlo in the Now World, 
of granting the charter, with the design of In tho course of the Civil War and through- 
fa uncling a Puritan college Tlie justice of the out the period of the Coinmoiiwcnlth, the clomU 
loyal comment was soon attested by an agita- nation of the strictly Puri Inn party was suiicr- 
tion which took its vise at Emmanuel;^ and seded by that of the PrcsbytcriaiiB, wlio, diiving 
before long, William Whitaker, tho eminenb tho Pi o tee borate, were, m tuin, displaced to 
master of St John's (150C-15O5), evinced his a great extent by the Iiidcpoiidents, and both 
Bympathy with the movement; while the universities were aiiticipatinp fui tlior niensurca 
foundation of Sidney Sussex College in 150C, of reform, especially in rclntion to the colleges, 
with statutes which were little more than a when the restoration of monarchy took place 
transcript of those of Emmanuel, piovcd nn With regard to the state of either university 
additional accession. Sidney is also to bo noted during the years 1040 to IGGO, it appears to 
as tlic first Cam bridge college which opened be undeniable, that the indueiicc of the aca- 
iba fellowships to Scotchmen and Irishmen dcinio au thou lies wna on the whole successfully 

111 1004 both the universities received the exerted in promoting sound learning and l|iq 
right of each returning two burgesses to Parlia- mainteiianco of discipline, and even Clnion- 
inent, whose special function was to be llmt don, who succeeded at the RcsLoralion to Llie 
of giving regular information to the Ilouao Chancellorship of Oxfonl, uas fain, notwith- 
" of the true state of the Univciaity and of standing his royalist sympathies, to admit that 
every particular College " The Capul who Biich w'ns the ease In the great rcRCtion that 
made an in judicious effort to an ogatc to them- accompanied the Restoration, loyalty to the 
selves the light of selecting thee aiulidntea we re Crown and conformity to the liturgy of tlic 
defeated, — Sir Fraiicia Bacon (gw) and Sir Church became, _ ho wcvci, almost inseparably 
Miles Sandys being returned by a Inrga major- blended in political theory, and in 1062, the 
ity of tile qualified voters in tho university. Act of Unifoimity made it iiuperativo that all 
The great name of Bacon thus stands associated those who held olfico in the university should 
with tho carliegt assertion of the political rights subicrilie a declnration of Goinpliancc uith the 
of the academic body, of lua subsequent loyalty prmciplca enunciated in the said Act At 
to Cambridge and his zeal for her intorcsta thero Cambridge, duiing the years that immediately 
can be no question. Tho Puritan inoveinGiit followed, the chief flymptoma were tliose of 
also continued to gather force, and John Pros- lethnigy with regard to learning and Inxity 
ton, who Buecccdcd to the mastership of Em- with regard to discipline. Tho Cartesian, or 
manuel (1622-1628), and William Perkins, " new " philofiophjs as it was termed, gave rise 
fellow of Ghnsfc’a College, alike famed n»s learned to a considernblo controversy which disLinctly 
divines and eloquent preachcis, gave powerful traversed the divisions of party, — John 
aid both by their teaching and example. Laud Pearson, master of Trinity, for example, being 
himself was so diasatisfied with the aspect of among its opponents, and liis Bucccssor, Isaac 
affnira that he announced hia intention of visit- Barrow (master, 1G73-1G77), one of its sup- 
ing the university in his capacity of metropoli- porters. In matlicmatica it pioduccd almost 
tan, — a design which he was never able to a revolution, nnd it also found favor with some 
carry into effect, In April, 1641, the House of of the leading ” Cambridge Platonists,” who 
Commons resolved that a statute passed in hailed the prospect of attaining by its method 
1603, imposing subscription unon young schol- to greater certainty in questions both of mental 
ars, should he rescinded, and that neither grad- and natural philosophy than could bo reached 
uates nor undergraduates should in future be by the mere dialectician 

called upon to snbsfti’ibc the customary oaths. This remarkable school, — also designated 
In the mcantimo Laud's coercive policy, in as the " Latitude-men,” on account of their 
wllich he was actively supported by some of advocacy, not only of a less narrow standard 
the heads of oollcgcs, drove not a few diatin- of rcligioua orthodoxy than that prescribed 
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by tho Creed nnd Articles of the Church, but 
filso of tile recognition of a certain genuinely 
religions clement in pUiloaoiilnc tenching prior 
to tlio Christian cm (aeo, ]n connection with 
tiiia subject, Slider, Tcslimonixm Animae, 
or G^rcefc and Uoimn ie/ore Jesus Chnsl^ 
New Yolk, 1909), — attracted to itaolf no 
am ell attention both at the university and 
abroad, and contiimea still to oiigngo the notice 
of mveati gators m the gamo field Chief nniDiig 
its teachers was Whichcotc, Provost of King's 
College (I6d4'1660), fumoug both n a a tutor 
and a prcacUec, but especLitilly diatmguishcd 
by tho catholic spirit and enlightened judgment 
which cliaiftctci'ize his eolebrnted ApAonsma, 

— a collection of pregnant utterances, — tho 
outcome of his observations on aoiiio of 11 lo 
moot qiicstioiia of his day, and especially on 
certain aspects of Cambridge life and thought, 

— still not unfrcquently quoted, and vnoro 
particularly the aphorism wherein he osaerta 
that there is notliing more uiinntural to religion 
than contentions about it, Whioheoto, indeed, 
may be best described aa_ the Socrateg of thlg 
new philosophy, lie published nothing; while 
at Christ's College, which boeanic tho center of 
the movement, — na originating partly in the 
teaching of Joseph ^Icdc, a famous tcachci of 
that ijocje by, ^ Cud worth, the mnshci (1G64- 
1Q9&), Rod Henry More, a fellow, were volutm- 
nous rvi iters. Other notable iiicmhcrH were 
George Eiist, John Sinitli, and Nathaniel Cul- 
vcnvel (all three distingniglicd as authors), 
and John Woi thing ton (the inns ter of Jesug 
CoUego)^ who uudci’took tho labor o( editing 
hiccle'a works 

The Cambridge Platmiists were by no means 
free from the credulity, the aupersLition, nnd 
the mysticism of their ago, but at the same 
time they roac considerably above the aver ago 
fltandaid of both belief find gen ti meat, nnd 
wore themselves united by ono common con- 
viction, which may be dc.'jcnbcd as the key- 
note o( their discDiirsc, that the aims of 
religion and philosophy being alike directed 
toward tlic attainment of truth, it was im- 
pogsihle to believe tUafe the rcauUa of each would 
nob ultimately be found in harmony. Thia 
belief it was that led thorn to look with sym- 
pathy on the rise of the Royal Society (q.v.)^ 
which was regarded with no littlo appichension 
by many of the dcfcndeis of orthodoxy Tho 
society, although it look its rise at Oxford, 
incUulcd iTom the first a consirtorabb Cam- 
budge element, repiescntcd by the namcH of 
ScLh Ward, Walter Pope, John Pell, Lawreiico 
Hooke, WiUiam Croone, and Henry Power. 
By tho Church, on the other hand, the Pla- 
tonists were at first gladly hailed as virtual 
champioiifl of its cause, and Henry Moro 
egpcGiiilly distiuguiahcd himsolf by the ability 
With which ho exposed the prevailing tondeney 
to what waa then known as "enthusiasm," oi 
the right of uurcatraiuGd private judgment irv 
Lho enunciahoa and declaration of religious 


belief. The multiplication of sects during tho 
Gammon wealth had in fact been aeconipaiucd 
by so much dnngcrouH spcoulatiDn with regard 
to the relationg of Chui eh and State, and also 
by guch sweeping projects of reform — includ- 
ing, it m to be noted, tho abolition of the uuU 
vcrgitieg themselves — that Move here foiiiul 
himself in fiym|inthy with the great majority 
of educated divines throughout the rcnlm 
And doAvn to the time of Charles Simeon (HBO^ 
1836) the woid " entliubiasm " became a cus- 
tomary cxpieasioii with tiioso who hold it to 
be their duty to divseoutaEQ all attempts to 
establiah tlicoricg of theology a.g a progressive 
science, or of cliurch liiatory as admitting of a 
mode of treatment wheicby ib mighf; be ren- 
deied aiisccptiblc of illustration by the study 
of the history of other roligiona, and tlie Chiis- 
tian belief itself tlms receive more adecjuato 
nppUcation aa a rule of individual belief QUcl 
practice. " Religion," said John Hmith, one of 
the ablest of the Platoiiists, "though it hath 
its infancy yet it hath no old ago." 

On the other hand, flu eh workg na Pearson 
On the Ciccd (1002) and Til lotion's Rule oj 
Fmiii (1006), the latter written against Roman 
Cntlioliciam, were designed to define nncl, to a 
certain extent, stereotype the outlines of ortho- 
dox belief j — the auniDrcsaioii of " Di.^scnt " 
ciud of Cftllioliciam alike having now bacoiUB 
n piimfiry object with the Cluircli In relation 
to the foriiiei’j indeed, the cIToits of the clergy 
weic attended with so much success that m 
some part.? of the country the " meeting liouse " 
almost dieappcarech In 1081 tl\c univciaity, 
in an adtliosa pro.aDiited to ICiiipf Chailes at 
Newmarket, made fotwial dedaTation of the 
theory that the King derived his title, not fioin 
tho peo])lc but from God, " by fundamental 
hereditary right of succession"; and when, 
nine years later, a laige body of Eiiiiscopalian 
divines tliroughoiit tlie country refuged to 
violate the oath that they had taken to James 
II by swearing allegiance to 'lYillmni and hi ary, 
a fresh source of contention and (lisunion waa 
created in the iinivoiaity. At iSt, John's Col- 
lcg(i no Ic&a than 20 of the fellows were ulti- 
mately ejected ns Nonjiirorfl, amoiig ivhom 
waa Thoiiiaa Baker, the antiquniy (165G- 
1740), who continued notwithstanding to reside 
ill college, his high clmiaGtcr and eminent 
services to learning pleading oIToctually in hig 
favor. During his lifetime he presented 23 
volumes of his mami.scripl collet tiona to Har- 
ley, Earl of Oxford, wdiich arc included iii the 
Ilarlcian collection now preserved in the 
British htufacum, cig^htccn othcia were be- 
queathed by him to the univeiaity hbraiy in 
Cambridge, and tlie whole sciicg is of the highest 
value ill relation to the history of the uni- 
versity and the colleges at large Ills J/islory 
oJ St JohJs Coltege, edited by tlie Rev Professor 
J E B. Mayor (2 volg , 18G9), is especially to be 
recotumencled to all atudenta of tlie literature 
relating to Icurning and education in England. 
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Alfchoiigli ft ceitain apiiit ol individuftl self' 
naacifcion and iiulepciulcncc cuntiiuiod to mani- 
fest itaclf in Cambridge, and Whiiiloii, the 
buccc^jBoi ot NcAvlon m tbo Lu«i\a\av\ profes- 
Boraliip (1702-1710), rinrl Conyers Middleton, 
Bentley's leading aasnilant at Ti'iiiity College, 
who from 1721 Lo 17150 /illccl bho oflico of Pio- 
tobibhothecarius,^ were dibtmguishcd Ly tlicbold- 
ncds with which they assailed the Irndilionfl 
of rcligioua belief, after the accession of the 
Hnnovtrmn dynasty the eonirovcraial apivit 
to a grout extent died out; and throughout the 
nation nt large, n'3 well in the umvcrsiLics, 
the study of theology itself ceaaeJ to attract 
the same attention. "LatiUidmurmniam,^' anya 
Lecky, "had aprcatl widely, but almost silently, 
through all icligioua bodies, and dogmatic 
tcncliing was almost excluded fioin the pulpit.” 
Montesquieu, iiidocd, on this very account, 
commeiuled bho English Chiiicli of lus time, 
ns an institution "that was divested of somo of 
its worst prejudices and xvns thcaoiiTcc of many 
piacbical ndvaiitagcg.” It wna not aurpiiging, 
Lhercfoi'c, that an apathy which poivadcd the 
nation should have extended to the universilic.B. 

In the incfliitimD the genius of Bentley, who 
had succeeded to the mastership of Trinity 
College in 1700, mwl that of Isaac Barrow 
and of Isaac Newton, seivcil to suatnin the 
icpubation of Canabridge as ft scat of exact 
learning and aciciitific icscarch. In the 
lime of Newton and Ins school the special 
characteristic of Cambridge inatlicniatic.s wna 
its application to astronomy anti physical prob- 
IctuB, ami in. the latter notably to the theory 
of light In 1717 the first exnmination for the 
Matheinabicftl Tripos was held, and occupied 
at first only two and a half dnya; while through- 
out the latter half of the cighLeenth century 
the study itself made little adi^ance In 1836, 
however, bho exftniiiuition was prolonged to 0 
days, and subsequently to 8 The interest it 
now excited invested mathcmalica with nn 
importance which cannot but bo regarded as 
cxcoasive, it being required that even candi- 
dates for classical lionorH ehoukl picvioualy 
liavc obtained the like distinction in niathc- 
niatica, — Who well himself defending this re- 
quirement on the ground that the latter study 
was ” the principnT means in the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty." On tho other hand, 
Adam. Sedgwick and Sir WdUani Hamilton 
{q V ) gave all opinion unfavorable to the main- 
ten anee of the restriction theieby placed on 
classical studies, and in 1850 it was abolished, 
and since 1885 Erencli or German have been 
admitted ns altoniatives in what is known ad 
the '' Previous " or simplo pass examination 
111 the Tripos itself, moreover, changes and 

^ An ofllcQ created on tlio occasion of iho preaGiitalioii 
of Lho maBnificGnt library of Moore, Bishop of Ely, lo 
tho unlvcraily by Gcorgo tlio FirsL m 17L5; ns this 
cDlIcclion was In itself moro tlmn daublo tho then 
cxiflUiiffiinivcrsity library, anoblicr ofncerwasappoiDLcd 
(o provido for its adequato BurvcjlLance 


modifications have been introduced, and in 
190G it \vfi3 generally a dim bled that the syalein 
in force wa.-} nnsftliHfactory, tlmt tho subject, i 
of advanced study were not sintnble for com- 
pel lUvo cxainiiiatioiiH, and that it was desir- 
able to give fftciliticH lo sUulciits for fust 
passing through a vigorous course on tlio 
broad pruiciplca of iiiathciimtics, and Uicn 
passing an cvainination in the hamc, — after 
which they nnght devote tliomficlvea to special 
departments m malhcTnntics, or lo nrw sub- 
jects, sucli ns pliysica, cngineciing, and other 
branches of acicncc. EveiiLually the Tripos 
1 tie If was remodeled for what was cagentially 
a new system, the oulci of merit in each divi- 
aiQti being aliolishcd, and candidates hoiiig 
allowed to take the cxaminulion as early ns 
the second term of ichidciicc, although not 
thereby obtaining a degiee. Throughout the 
greater part of the nine teen tli century lo the 
present time tho Camhiidgo school has enjoyed 
a wide and well-defecrved rcpiilfttion, adorned, 
as lb has been, in mathcinaLiciil physics by 
the names of Sir George Stokes, I.ord Kelvin, 
Protessor Clork-h lax well. Lord Bnyleigli, flir 
J J. Thomson, and Sir Joseph Lnimor, — in 
nstioiioniy by Profrssoi Adams nnd Sir 
Georgo Darwin, — in pure mn the mat lea by 
Professois Cayley and Sylvester. In the last- 
named branch it has acquiicd greatly increased 
vigor within the last tuenly yenrs iiinlor the 
teaching of Profoasora Poraj-Lli nnd Hobson 
niul Di\ Baker. 

As early na 1815 oxamiiiatioiis were held 
for the eivd law classes, but were limited to a 
modicum of Homan liiw With the iJiaLitulion 
of tho Downing Profcssor.ahip of the Laws of 
England, however, regulations for the Act in 
Law were drawn up nnd tho degree of Mas Lor 
of Laws institulcd,* and the first Law' Tripos 
list was published. Temporarily merged in 
1868 in a J.nw and Hi a Lory Tripoa, tins ex- 
amination wiia again iccnnsti Luted in 1873 aa 
that of tlm Law Tripos only, — the Historical 
Tripoa being fltartccl a acpnrntc examina- 
tion In 1800 Downing College icccivcd its 
charter na doaignod for studenh in "law, 
physic, and other useful aiLa in lonrning 
but fit the picscnt time the examination for 
minor scholnrshijia la rcsLricLod to nmthemalica, 
law, history, and natural science Tlic diffi- 
culty presented in. coiiueation with the new 
Triposca of adequately recognizing not only 
their mcrcnsiug literatiiie, hut also their rola- 
liona to strictly cogimLc fidda of research, 
gradually brought home aliko to Icnchcra and 

■ Down to 1596. tlio IctmZffliiTa denoted tlio Homan 
or Civil liow na clialinmnskcd from Canon Ln.^, dcRrcca 
at fclmL timn being given In both, but hoiri 1536 to 1854, 
nllhongh tho pUirnl wna rclJilnril, it dcnoLcd only tho 
Homnn Lft\^ na Uio solo aiibjccl of legal clrgreca, a ububq 
defciulcd by Sir Henry Mninr. on the ground thdl Die 
plum Iffitffl Jfl. In fact, cnui valent (o tho Biiigular ji« (id 
wliioli tliQ CnnibrUlge degree la conferred), oncl Ihua 
covcm all the Inw ^ hi eh may he Bliidlcd m tlio univer- 
sity, or any part of it. 
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cxamindra the neccaaity ot dividing the Tripoa independent fooling; aiirt aiiice that: time iLa 
itself into t\Vo pn-rtg. such parts being distinct OKpunaion, both ag regnrda the nmnbci' of atu, 
from each olhcr and having dilTcrcnt examiners Acnba and variety of abiidioa, has been renmik^ 
In 1881 the Class] oal Tripoa (which dated from able, and it wns found necessary to divide the 
1824) waa thus divided, —the First Part Tripos into two parts. la 1003-1000 the mim^ 
repregentmg the original examination; tho her of tboac wJio pfiaaed the examination had 
Secontl, the cognalc aubjetta of literature, risen to 90 meu and 9 Women CrLspcctivcly), 
ancient philoaopliv, history, nrclircology, nna in Part I; and to 73 men and 6 women in Part 
language (of which only two could be taken) II TUc eonUlbutiQus subsequentiy inade to 
In tho First pQit composition in Latin and historical acholarsliip and Icfirning by not a 
Greek prose and Verse contirLUed, na befarc, few of tliOae who have thug acquired clktinc- 
to be obligatory, and the candidate who paasccl tioHj and tho iiiaiiiioi in wliioli some, both by 
tho cxcimmation was thereby qualified for an promise and perform mice, liavc acquitted tbem- 
honor degree. At the same time it was dc- selves in English piddio life la also noteworthy 
Glared pcimisBible for those who had passed as evidence of the value oi their tinimng, It 
ill tho First Part of some other Tripoa to twko is in tliis Connection, indeed, that some differ- 
tho Second Part of the Clnssical Tripoa; and cnee of opinion Jin,s maiiife&ted itself with re- 
in this manner candidates nob possessing the gard to the moot question of tho extent to 
renLiired competency in compoaitioii wcio on- which a university may, with advantage, adjust 
abled to obtain recognition of their attainmenta its training so as to lender it diicctiy piepara- 
in any two of the hvc above-named iQcfcioiis. tory foi a profession, and some exception has 
Thus, although in the opinion of many there ig been taken to the bins imparted by the Into 
reason to npprohciid a decline in exact scholar- Sir JoJin Seeley (Regius Piofca/Sor, 1869-1895), 
ahip, the recognized area of classical loarning to his generally admirablo teaching, na cnlcu- 
has undoubtedly received considerable oxton- latcd to croafco a school latlier for the training 
^ion, and Ha utility in relation to the history of of statcainon and public olTiciais liiun for stu- 
thc past lina been corrcapondiiigly mcicascd ^ dents pioposuig to devote their cncrgioa to 
The Moral Sciences Tiipoa, instituted in pvolongcd onginai resoarcU. Such a tendency, 
1851, mainly through tho eiroits of Dr. Whe\y ell, howovor, Ima been parbially rectified by the 
hat, Bimllnily undergone matevial alteration* relegation of political scioiicc, political economy, 
Originally, like tlie Law Tripoa, it incorporated and international law to Pnrt U of tho Tripos; 
Bubiceta from which it has aiuco been disaq- nlthouEh i yet moro leeciit Uinovtitlon, 
ciated, — tliat of ancient philosophy, which whereby fjeiieral modern history Jins been 
now beloaga to Llio Clnsaicftl Tripos, and that eiinilaily deferred, may be regarded na nt Icnab 
of political economy, which was transferred in questionable, seeing that in England it is not 
1903 to tlie Economics Tripos On tho other often that imy public schoolboy comes up to 
hancl, the creation of a IccLnieahii) in logio the umversily possessing. Iilto a Gorman 
(IS S4), of a pi ofcssorahip of mental philosophy AbiluncnSf a fair knowledge of the ouLlinca 
and logic (1807), and of a loDtiircsliip in ex- not only of modem, but also of ancient and 
pen mental psychology, have nlVoided further medieval, history. The lafcioduction of e.gsaya 
mdlUlcs for similar or cognate abudioa, In in both pnits of Llie Tripoa appears to have been 
1902 n moral acicimc lectureship wn.B founded attended witli excellent icfiiiUs 
in memoiy of the late Professor Henry Sid^- In connccbion with medicine the question of 
wick, (I distinguished benefactor to the uni- the direct relevancy of miiverfiity instruction 
vcrsily in not n few leiations At the present to professional practice forces itisclf still more 
time the encouragement held out by the collcgca prominently on the attention Somewhat moro 
to the study may be Yegavded aa adequate, than KaU a century ft go it began to bo aigiicd 
while the stAudarcl of examination is un- that a university, aa contrasted witli a tecli- 
doubtcdlj;; high. Aud although the number of nical school, fiiuls its functiou in the tnuuUig 
atudeiils is small, the luimbcr of profcssois of of the mind as an insti'iunenfc, and in Micfoator- 
philoaophy at proaoiifc holding chau'a iii tlwi mg and developing of sound knowledge fiom a 
United Kingdom, who have icccived their ctlii- disin teres bed point of view; and that in the 
cation in Cambridge, la at least equal to that university, na aiich, the practical calling can- 
of those who have been educated at Oxfoid not be lenriiGcl, but that it must be learned 
The recognition extended to history hns among pi actition era actually engaged in the art 
kept pace with the gloat development of tho 'MVlicn accordingly the theory of educiition 
coticojiLion and literature of the subject during was thought out afresh/* flays Sir CliFord All- 
tlie Inst 30 yciira. Ah.Socmtcd in the first butt, '*it was perceived that in neglecting to 
instance fia a Tripos subject with Law, it was pi o vide, in the University itself, a piclimiiiniy 
legardrd ns concerned chiefly with inatitu- training ground and proceeding directly to 
tiona nntl with textbooks auch aa IVaitz of apprenticeship in the hospitalg, phyBicinns had 
OoUingcti, Stubbs, Freeman, and Sii Henry boon guilty of a gicat Oiror. Btiiclcnta so 
Maine, In 1S75, however, a9 the icsiilt of a, educated Avould be mentally unti’ained and iin- 
aerica of diacuBaioTiB presided over by the Into proBressive. nlfchongh they might prove goorl 
Henry Sidgwick, the study was placed on an craftsmen ” Under the influenco of FngcL and 
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Humphry in Cambridge, and of Aclnnd and 
llollcston in Oxfoid, the faculty of mcdicino 
flurimg again into fertility andbe^anto nourish 
na of y OTB lu the Ri et half of Uic lunetccnth cew- 
luiyj medical ginduatca wcic rare, and in sonio 
yeara there weic none. At the present elate 
the school m Cambndgo numbers gome 400 
students, — " all ef whom iiio well nwaic that 
ill the Ijliivcraity, whethei the branch of study 
be medicine, or any other field of disinterested 
rescaieh and sound loaming, they arc being 
educated, not with the immediate iiitoiition 
of pvac-Uec, but of mental enlargement and cul- 
ture.'' This done, they proceed to the great 
tcclinieal schools in large cities to be instructed 
ill the art of mfidicmc. 

Chemistry hna been studied at Cambridge 
from very early tun eg, and was the first special 
branch of natural pliilosophy for which a pro- 
fcssoiship wa9 founded (1702) Newton had a 
lab oratory hi n amall garden behind his looms 
111 Trinity College; and it may hcic he noted, 
aa one of the advantagea afforded by the colle- 
giate system, as distinguished from the in ere 
" hostel ” or lodging house (bq common in 
Con linen Ul univeiMticg), that the piecKiaUng 
arrangementa for scientific iiisLiuction in the 
colleges often enable them to supplement the 
work of iho university professor oi Iccturci, 
Thcio ni'o, for example, at the present time, 
among the 18 exiatiiig colleger, 15 duly ap- 
pointed tcacJicra of zoology (most of them ape- 
cialiats) whose inatiuctioii la available by nil 
menibeis of Dollcges In Newton's time, 
and down to about the middle of the last 
century, cliomistry waa held to include nil 
branches of molecular physica, such na tho 
sciences of heat, electricity, and magnetism; 
and a caiuhdfttB foi a degree m " Aifca " (under 
which term " sciencca ” were often included) 
could make a clicinical problem tho subject of 
his exercise, or ** net '' After the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, the only avoniia 
tft honor a m iiatuval philosophy wci‘J by its 
mathematical treatment, and students of 
clioinihtiyj othci than those taking up medicine, 
WDic very few A new era dawned m IS 50, 
when the Natiual Sciences Tiipoa wna insti- 
tuted, The profeagoi of chcmifttry had, hov- 
evci, to work in his own Inboiafcory, equipped 
and maintained ciitiicly at hia own cost, with one 
or two advanced " students as hia assist aids. 
St John'ii, iiulcod, m 1853 ct|iiippcd a Inboia- 
tory foi its own students; and 12 yenra later 
LllC university fitted up an old building foi’ a 
like purpose; but it was not until 18S7 tlint the 
present commocUous buiUhiig was created and 
fitted in accordance with modern rcquiieinciiLs 
Since then the work of tlie school has gone on 
apace, tlio buildings have been extended, the 
appliances largely mere a, sc cl fivith special pro- 
viaiQii fov those engaged in research) , and there 
is a vcr 3 ^ extensive spectroscopic equipment, 
including one of Rowland's largest giatings and 
an echelon spcctroscopG on Michclson'a plan 


There are now 000 studenta, includiiigfta fair 
number of rcacarphcrs who liavo the oppor- 
tunity of communicating their mvcatigations to 
the Cambridge Vhilosophicnl Society, thereby 
profiting by the criLicigius of experts, and being 
enabled to publish tho results in the rrocecfl- 
ings of the Society. Advanced Btudents from 
other laboratories, duly recoin mended, aa well 
aa graduate a from other universities, iud ad- 
mitted to share the advaiitngoa for study wliidi 
the chemical laboratory affords. By the foun- 
dation of the Cavendish Professorship of Ex- 
peruncntal Physics (1S71) the Profeosor of 
Ghciyiiatiy waa relieved fiom tlie duty of Icc- 
tiiimg on heat, electricity, and magnetism 
The folloAviiig ciiumoraliori of Bcientific 
chairs founded within the last half century 
marks the steady ndvance of the university lU 
this dll cc Lion* professorahip of zoology and 
comparative zohlogy (18G6), mechanism and 
applied mcclmmcs (1875), physiology niul 
aiirgcry (1883); pathology (1881), ngricul- 
tiiic, with special reference to protozoology 
(1800), biology (1006), a gri cultural botany 
(1908), biology, with apceial rcrcronce lo ougeii- 
ica(lQ()&); nslronhyhics (1000) LaboTatoiicS, 
ivhcrc lequiied. have also been erected, which, 
with tlicu* auQptation to modem Tiicthod, 
entitle the iiiiivcrsitj^ to be considered n pioneer 
111 this lospcet Among tlio newly erecLpd 
buildings, Uiat appro prialed to geology is per- 
Impa the most palatini, while to trace the 
commencement’ of the study it beconiea neces- 
sary to revert to the seventeenth century and 
to note the ohaervationa made and the collec- 
tions formed by Martin Liator (1G38-1712), 
Agostino Scilla, and Dr. John Woodward, tho 
found Cl of the professorship, who died in 1728. 
Woodward atipulatcd in hia will that tho uni- 
versity should piovido for the safe keeping and 
proper display of his collcctioiia and bucli addi- 
tions as might be made to them, while the occu- 
pant of hig chair was eapccinlly chniged to 
guard tUft rcputution of the fossils from the 
assertions of those who maintained them Lo bo 
mere lirnis ualurac One Tlionias Nichols, of 
Jesus College, aho pulilrsliocl at tho University 
Press in 1C52 a ciiriouH old Lioutiso by Do Bool 
(lfi09) grounded on tho tieali'ic of Theoplirnatiis 
(n c. • 374-280), and containing many quaint 
conceits rospccLiiig atones, boLli piccious niul 
commoii A century Inter, the gront contro- 
versy between the Wernerian and Iluttoniaii 
schools set men observing and collecting with 
renewed energy, but altliouph valuable material 
was added to the Woodwardian Museum, little 
was done iii the way of vcBcarch vintil the time 
of Adam Sedgwick, whose tenure of the profes- 
sorship Instecl from ISIS to 1873, and U'ho 
carried on a mcmoinble controversy witli 
Murchison Sedgwick drew sections across liis 
typical iGgiQus, collcetcd liTgely, cmd employed 
such skilled paleontologists a^ McCoy, Salter, 
and Morns to name and arrange Ins collec- 
tions and to illustrate his works. On hig death 
CO0 
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fl meeting wna held in the Senate House to 
consider whai stops sliould bo taken bo do honor 
to hia memory, and ultimately a fund was 
raised which , including value of old prom- 
laea nnd buildings, amounted to more than 
£150,000, wherewith the Sedgwick Museum has 
been erected and partly fitted up. The Museum 
contains many private collcctioiifl especially 
valuable from their association nnd from tho 
collector's name Among others, there is one 
of ox skulls from the neighborhood of Cam- 
bridge, Avhicli illiiatrafcca tho line of descent of 
our modern breeds of cattle, — tho bison, the 
ui’ua (of which there is a specimen from the 
neat, with a polished atone irnpleTnent sticking 
in its skull), and iiuQlly the Uclbic ahorthorn, 
which, creased with the Roman bleed, la tho 
origm of a\l our domestic cattle The history 
of tlio Fens thomselvea, carrying ua back to the 
beginning of the age of Neolithic man, is also 
well illustrated Laat term (Lent, 1910) there 
were 8 lecturers and demons bratora engaged, 
along with 2'iG studorkta, in carrying on the work 
of education and research 

Tho matriculation m the univciaity for the 
academic ycai lOOD-1910 was 1217. The 
Council have I cccnbly published a Rcpoi b on tho 
Constitution and Government of the Uiuvcr- 
Bity, ill which a material alteration ia proposed 
with respect to the fees now payable in order 
to entitle the payer to life memberahip of tho 
Senate; end also, in placo of tho present 
Electoral Roll, the catoblishment of a "House of 
Real dents,” the comp oii lion of winch is to bo 
more strictly limited to residents who arc nclivoly 
participant m the work of the university and the 
colleges, but from whose decisions provision is to 
bo made lor appeal to the Senate undci certnm 
aiyeeifted coniUUona ^ J- li, M. 

The following tabic gives the date of tho foun- 
dation. the enrollment of atudenta, and tho mem- 
bers 01 the Senate of each college: — 
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See England, Education in; UNivunaiTY* 
and tho articlca on the varioua subjects o/ 
study, Chbuistiit, Greek, etc. 

HefarencoB! — 

DnBUL, K. Students’ tnje arid TForJL in the Unwersitv 
c/ Cambndoe (Cambridge, I DOS,) 

DniSTBD, G A, FiBfi Yearn w an Engliah Unmrsilu, 
(London, 1873 ) 

Camhndae Umveraily Colloflo Hlstonca Senea, IB voIb 
(L ondon, 1809-1 OOl,) 

Cftmbndgo Univ&raity, Sludont^' I^andbooK, (Cnm- 
brulgc, 1002.) 

Claiih, J. W. ArehUecliiral Jliatory of Cambrtdna. 

3 vola (Cambridge, IBBO ) 

Cambridoe, « Brief Ilialory and Deacriptive iVofej. 
(London, 1800 ) 

Concise Guide to the Toivn and UniveTsU}/ of Corn- 
bridge (Cambridge, 1000.) 

MAcALiaTEn, D Advanced Sludj/ and Research in fha 
University of Cainbrw/j/e, a Ouido to tSrudeafa. 
((jarnbridgo, 1003 ) 

MuLLiNaEn, J B, Tho Unitersiiu of Cambfidne. 

2 VO Is. (CambrldRo, 1873-1884.) 

Cambridge Charactenstica tho Seventeenth Cen- 
liiry. (Lontloii, IB07 ) 

History of the University of Camhridne (London, 
18BS.) 

RASiiOAifL, H U mvcTsiliea of J?uropa ih (he Afvidle 
Ages. (Oxford, 1895 ) 

■WonDawanTii, C iSc^io/ac Acadcmicae • Shtdies at lha 
English Cfnii'(ir^iri6a in tho Eighteenth CeiUuru 
(Cambridge, 1877 ) 

Social Life at t?\c Ennh^h UnivernUcs in the Eighth 
centk Century. (Cambndso, 1874.) 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623) — An 
English schooliimstcr and historian who wua 
educated at Christ's Hospital and St. Pnura 
School and was in residence at Oxford, though 
ho apparently left without the oidinary de- 
grees From 1575 to 15D3 he waa usher at 
Wcatmiiistcr School, and lu 1593 succeeded 
Edward Grant aa heaclmaater. In 1597 he 
published his famous GteeL Gianimai, which 
In tlm first liaU of the succcediUE century be- 
came aa much the standaid textbook for Greek 
08 Lily was for Latin grammar In 1647, 
however, Camden'a Gieek Grammer wna super- 
Bcdcd by that of the famous Dr. Dusby (^.v,) 
Elsewhere, howcvci, Camden's book wag rc- 
hained, There had been 40 editions by 1601, 
and lb is said altogcthci has run through over 
100 editions. John Brinsley, in hi a Indus 

Lileranus (1012), say a he would have scholars 
use Camden's Giammnr for Gicck, "iiotwith- 
slnnding the faults in the print (a*^ indeed there 
arc very many) and what atlici exceptions can 
be taken; bccuugc, as it ia one of the slioitcst, 
as yet, so it is most answerable to oui Latin 
Grammer, for the oidcr of it R'^hcicby schol- 
nra well acquainted with our common gram- 
mar will be much helped both for speedy 
understanding and learning it Also the woida 
of art set down in it in Greek, as well as Latin, 
will be a great help for reading comincntaiies 
in Greek; aa upon Ilcsiod and Homer” In 
1660 Charles IIoolc, in his A^eui Discovery oj 
the Old Aii of Teaching School t says: prefer 

Cnmdcn's Greek Grammar, bcfoic any that I have 
yot seen, though perhaps it be not so facile or so 
complete aa some Intci printed, cspccinily those 
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llmt are set out by ray worthy fnondaj Mr. 
Buaby of Westminster and Mr, Dugard of 
jMdi chant Taylor's School" Camden nt WcsL- 
minstcr School had to aharo with one other 
master, the touching of 120 boys, though ho 
would USD the services of monitors and the 
custos III hi9 time tlie Dean of Westminster 
(Launcclot Andrewes) " would send for tho 
older boys of the flchool to tho Dcauciy and 
teach them Gicek from S till 11 o'clock." It 
must ImvQ been in the vacations (1578-1000) 
that Camden made his touia of antiquarian 
diacovcrica, which he eventually published in his 
iJrdtninia (5th edition, 1600) It may reason- 
ably be suggested that his researches into early 
Dribiah history must have brought an influence 
□fa practical kind into the boys’ studies. Any- 
way, his close interest in Wes tram a ter Abbey, 
the epitaphs 111 which building he edited in 
IGOO, his collection of old chronidca in 1003, 
hia /Remains concernijw Dnlaifif 1605; his A 71 - 
nafes of Queen Eluabcth'a reign, published, 
first part 1689, flccond part 1628, represent the 
new spirit of historical research, and mark 
Camden as the gicat liistonaii-achoolniastcr of 
Queon Elizabeth's reign Finally, in 1622, 
Camdon endowed a leadership m the Univer- 
flity of Oxford foi a lectuvcr in history, thus 
allowing liimself, eduoationnlly, a pioneer in tho 
university teaching of history ns a diJtciciitiatcd 
siibjGot. P, W, 

CAMERARIUS, pACHIM. — The friend 
of Mclanchfchon at Wittenbeig, and a prolific 
writer and editor of classical texts; was born at 
Bamberg, in 1500, died in 1574. He is intcr- 
csbing in the history of education as an cditoi 
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of Homer, the Greek Elegiac Poets, TlicocTitiia, 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Hero dot ua, ami Ana- 
totlc’a Ethics, Politics^ and JKcononiics, the 
Aria to tell an editions being posthmnoua Ills 
PlauLuSi edited in 1B52, la nii important link m 
the chain of the collation of clnaaicnl ^Iga,, 
whi ch at length resulted in the rchtoratioii of the 
Orncient literature to a worthy form Camcra- 
rius wrote several works directly upon educa- 
tion. including a Dialogue on the Pioper Life 
of Bojfhoodi annotations on the first and second 
books of Quintilian's Instilules, Precepts of 
Honor and in Boyhood, and a di- 

dactic walk which he called tho School of the 
Wise, or the Seven IFiJc Men, P. R C. 

HeferencGB: — 

CAJUEniniua ! iDiafo^ua de cifa dceente netatem 

^imtQuc hoc fllutTiujn Deo j^accat, Lvdus ^aplen^UmJ 
Praecepla honestalia 

Sandyh, ITialory of Chstical iSchohrahiii, (Cam bridge, 
11)03-100§.) 

CAMP SCHOOLS. — Summer camps for 
boy a and j'lrla constitute an interesting phaso 
of educafcioiml development m the United 
States. Tho long summer vacation and the 
remarkable changes 111 the character of the 
home resulting from the growth of cities and 
tho specialization of commerce and industry 
have created n need for new forms of education 
The homo, paiticularly in the city, no loiigcr 
alTorda opportuniLica for boys to secure that 
physionl, moral, and mental Liaining that our 
fathers received flora participation in the 
manifold nctivilioa which weic carried on in 
the homes of our griindfnLlicrs The woi k of the 
Tivorld has been removed from the home to llic 
factory, tho ofTicc, (iiicl the store, wlicie it is being 
done better than ever before by speeinliBlfl, 
each in hia own class. AH -round manly develop- 
ment demands sturdy work and manly play, each 
with its own special conti ibntion of moral power, 
pli 3 »aicnl vigor and experience in social rein lions 
The summer camp ainiplemcnts the city school 
and the home by fiunishing certain educational 
ndrantagesj which the home no longer a fiords, 
and tlic city school cniiiiot provide in adequate 
measure In the flunimcr camps, whioli arc 
usually conducted foi from i to 10 weeks, tlio 
boy has the comp anion?) up of boys of liis own 
ngD, and of men of strong chnrnctei' who under- 
Btand boys; lie lives a simple outdoor life in 
close touch with nature; lie develops hia latent 
powers for inventing and making Ihmgsi he 
ncqiiircs valiinble physical acconiplishmcntg m 
land find water spoils; and, through intimalc 
aociol relations, learns iiow to play, work, and 
livcwith otlicia 

In some of the an miner cainpa regular instruc- 
tion m school subjccta is given, mainly to nssiab 
boys who have failed of promotion in school or 
who wish to prepare for the September college 
entrance oxaminations. Study is usiiaUy limiLed 
to 3 01 4: hours a day, tlio rest of the lime being 
dovotocl to outdoor pliyeicnl nclirities In 
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other cQiTips there la no formal study of Bcliool 
aubjcots, but instruction ia provided in imtuio 
study, inanufil training, photography, music, 
ofcc , fcesidcs the usual activiLica in land and 
water aporfca In addition to the foiinal in- 
struction, summer camps alToid valuable train- 
ing ift health Imbits, (Usciplmc, and Bclf-rcliaiicc 
The boys sleep in tenta, cab simple wholesome 
food, exeiciac, piny, and leat under the most 
favorable conditions for health and noimal 
development. Habits of order and sclf-rcli- 
nnee are fostered by coinpelbng cncii boy to 
make his own bed, keep his do thing and belong- 
ings in Older for dudy inspection, iind pcrfoiin 
simple duties, such as waiting on tabic, gathering 
wood for the camp hrea, etc There arc cainpa 
for all classes of boys. The camps foi the 
cliildien of wealthy parents are owned and 
conducted by piivato individuala, the tuition 
ranging from §10 to S2S a week. Other 
campa are conducted by philantliropic inatitu- 
tiong like the Young Men’s Chiistiau Associa- 
tion, Institutional Cliuichcs, and City Settle- 
ments. In these camps the tuition ranges 
from S3 to S8 a wcok, nnd tlieio ni'c Bomo 
enmps for very poor boys where no cliaige is 
made, even for tranaportaiion to nnd fiom the 
camp 

The beginning of this movement dates back 
to about 1985 In 19U0 there were about 100 
camps, with a membership of between four nnd 
five thousand boys. During the last 10 ycaia 
the inovemeut lina developed with great 
rapidity. It is estimated that in 1910 there wero 
seven or eight hundred camps, with an enroll- 
ment of about 40,000 boys. Since 1000 sum- 
mer camps have been organized for gills on the 
same gcneial plan as the camps for boya In 
1910 there wero more than 100 camps for girls, 
with a mcmbeiship of about 5000 girls. 

See Excuusions, School, Q. L M. 

Ho/erencea : — 

BalcJi, 1 OuJiiiff, Vol, H, pp. 122, 203, 

Findlay, J. J, /'’leWcii Dcnion^trahon School Record 
(MiinolicbliT, Eiig , 1D07,) 

IloiiiNBON, IS Af. Slimmer Cnmpi, ..Ifiuocinfion Bou^m 
Vol I, pp, 05-100 

Sanpys, E, CfimpB and Cn-inpiiig, Outtno, Vol, 
30. p 373 

SiiTOffi linNEST Thompson. The Birch-Bark Roll oj the 
Woorhrn/l Iatl}ayts, 

SiiiiiiLU, G u. Campino and Camp Outfits (ChicQfio, 
New York ) 

SwiVELLEn, Dick, Outing, Vol 3B, p 411, 

Taleot, W. T Summer Caniping for Iloya, American 
rhm tail Educalion /Zcuitui, Vol IV, pp. 30-33 

CAMPAN, MME. JEAN-LOUISE-HEN- 
HISTTE GENEST (1752-1S22). — Lacly-in- 
wajting to Marie Antoinette, and friend of 
Napoleon; one of the few women that 
deserve a place m French educational history 
Her reputation afi n teacher, ns head of tho 
In&iitub Sninb-Germain, led Napoleon, to ap- 
point her direc Ires'! of the school at Ecouen, 
which was louiidcil for the daughteis and sisters 
of the luombcis of the Legion of Honor. She 


wna persecuted moat cruelly by the Bourbona 
oil account of her indirect relationship to Mar- 
flbnl Ncy She maintained tlmt the punish! 
meiit of the child aliould be proportional to the 
offense, and ahould not be too often repeated 
She was one of the first to speak acnoiisly of the 
educntion of women, enlarging its acope from 
the dements of rending nnd wriling so as to 
iiieludo history, geography, niithmetic, elemca- 
tiiry acienco, and cspocinlly modern langungea 
nob only for reading, but also for a speaking 
knowledge. Among hei writings nro Db 
VHucalwn; Conscils au^ jeunes fiUes , Thcdtre 
pour In jennes posonnss; Quelques essm 
dc mojule F E, F 

CAMPANELLA, THOMAS — Student, poet, 
and icformci, boiu in the village of Stegnano^ 
a small town on the coast of Calabria, ni 
1568 Though of bumble birth, at the age of 
6 he impressed nil wim saw him by liia piodi- 
gioiia abilitic.*!, inemury, and iniagmahivenessj 
nnd ftb 13 lie was ahoady an ardent atiideub 
and a poet. He soon inastcicd all the known 
aciencoa, and oven entered upon the study of the 
occult branches in which the Hcbicwa excelled 
alchemy, astrology, and magic. Dut the 
Hcholttstic pliilo.sopliy did nob satisfy his spirit 
" Wc/' lie wrote, ** with our soiila attached to 
dead books and temples, prefer these to the 
divine book of natiiic, to winch through trouble, 
fatnfe, ignoiance, grief, and fatigue we shouhl 
return through the knowledge of God" Al 
tliG age of 30 Cninpniiella hegnn to apply his 
principles in the .s])hcic of politics and religion, 
by cnnoiiiAging the people of Calabria to n 
revolt against the dominance of bho Spaniards 
and the Older of tho Jesuits. Betrayed, cap- 
tured, and delivered to the vengeance of tho 
Spaniards, he was seven times subjected to the 
most extieme tortures, which on the last occa- 
sion ciuluiccHO liouia nnd loft the licioic aiilTcrcr 
apparently lifclcsa, without having exacted a 
single word " unworthy of a pluloaopher." 
Having conquered torture, he wns doomed Id 
permanent seclusion , bub being allowed the 
uso of paper, pens, and ink, he wroto poems, 
picaa for unhappy Calabria, Af/icisju Con- 
qneredj the Cxly of the Sun, and a number of 
other woiks, including a defense of Galileo 
Aftoi 26 years lie received liis liberty, cleared 
himself before the Inquisition, and was smug- 
gled by friendly aid into Franco Welcomed 
nnd pensioned by lUchelicii and Louis XIII, 
consulted in mattcra of state policy, and vene- 
rated by the monks of the Dominican convent 
of Sb lloiiorc, Gampanclla passed bis old ago 
111 peace and lionoi . He enjoyed the rcpiitalion 
of a prophet nnd died on May 21, 1030, fi few 
days before the timo he had piodicted for him- 
self 

The City of the Sun is the most important of 
the works of Gnnipanolla from the point of 
view of education The supreme magistrate 
is a grand metaphysician who is most skilled 
612 
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ill the knowletlfiD of the uty^ and who must 
retire if fit [Lny time another is found to have 
more knowledge than he The inagiatratea aofc 
under hn advice. Instruction is said to be tlio 
best guarantee of capacity, and the people of 
the flun have a higher degree of ina ti’iiotioii 
than Europeans, Univoianl knowledge is possi- 
ble to them, because they disdain scholnaticism. 
and bell old on tJic walls of the great ccsnbrnl 
temple the repreaoiitatioii of all human knowl- 
edge Each net ia with them a scientific 
step, and accordingly they lefirn in a Lingh 
3 ^caT ^Yhat Immnn beings may in ton. The three 
chief assistant magisbratca arc chosen aa the 
moat skilled m the several departments of the 
arts over which they ai'o to preside, and Icsacr 
magistrates arc to be elected on the same 
principle, 
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CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (L786-18GG). 

— An educator who attended schools of Iic- 

land and the Univcisity of Glasgow. Eor 
scvt^ral years he was principal of an academy 
at UulTalo He was the founder and the first 
piC'm.leiit of Bethany College (Ifili-lfiGC) 
Campbell was the founder of the sect known na 
the " Disciples of Christ or blio *' Campbcll- 
ites,^' la 1828 he estabhahed the Chnsliaii 
BaptiUj a periodical which under the title of the 
jyHIennial Harbinger conlinued to appear until 
1803 Campbell was the author of several 
doctrinal walks, a number of hymns, a trans- 
lation of the New Testamenb, and of 

Y^Aojjics Campbell^ his father (IfiOl) W, S, M. 
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CAMPBELL COLLEGE, HOLTON, KANS 

— A coeducational institution foimcd in 1903 
by the amalgamation of Lnno Bniveisi ty, 
Lcconiptnn, Kans , and Campbell Univcrfiity, 
Holton, Kans It la under the auspioes of tho 
United Drothren Chuich Acadoiinc, colle- 
giate, educatioiuil, musical, and biisiiicss depart- 
ineiifs ari3 rnaintnined TIic work of the col- 
lege is babod on about 12 points of a high school 
coiiihc, Students arc admitted on grndualioii 
honi an acorcdited high aehool Degrees arc 
coiifcircd 111 the college and educational depait- 
mcjiis There are 6 piofossoia nnd 9 iiistruc- 
tora and nssiatanta on the facility 


plction of which diplomas arc conferred, There 
IS a faculty of 22 instructors, 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM HENRV (ISOS- 
1890) — Educator, studied at Dickinson Col- 
lege and Princeton. Ho was principal of Eras- 
mus Hall (1833'1830), principal of Albany 
Academy (1848^1851); professor of moral 
philosophy in Ilutgcrs CoUego (1851-1862), and 
prcaidcnt of that iiisUtution from 1863 to 1882 
Author of System of Cakcheitcal Insirxtclion, and 
of several religious works. S. M, 

CAMPE, JOACHIM HEINRICH (1740- 
1818). — OiiC5 of the best known rcsprcsciita- 
tivcs of tliQ Philantliropiiiiab movement, author 
of many books for cliildrcii, German lexicog- 
rapher He wa'j born nb Deensen in Bruns- 
wick, and studied theology at tho University 
of Hnllo III 1777 lio was called to the cliargo 
of the Dessau ” PhilnuLliropinuni,'’ which had 
been nearly ruined by the erratic inaiiagcincnt 
of its founder, Ilosedow (qu), Uiinble to ngreo 
With Baacdow, he left rather prccipitouhly after 
a few months, juid cstablislicd an ediicaboiml 
matiUitc of hia own at Triton, near Hamburg 
Prom there ho went (1780) na '' CouncillDr of 
Education " to Bruns wick, where Duke Karl 
Wilhelm Ferdinand attempted to make tho 
aehool fiyatum independent of the Chuich, 
Owing to the opposition of the clergy, the plan 
failed, and from 1700 on Cnmpc devoted him- 
self to a very prolific literary activity, espe- 
cially in the field of juvcnijc wntinga Ilia 
most popular work wna 72 ob in son rfer Jimgcre 
(1770), based on Dcfoc^a story, but iiiterspcTaed 
with immeroua remarks of commonplace moral- 
ity which arc exceedingly tedious Ilia most 
important ediicatioiml work ia his Alldemnne 
7?ci;iSioii dca gesajuien Schitl- iind Ei zichitngs- 
ivesens (General lievmon of the Whole System 
of Schools and of Educafiou), a pedagogical jour- 
nal in 10 volumes (1785-1701), in which he pub- 
lished translatioiia of the w'orks of Locke and of 
Roussenu, hesidca numerous anginal articles 
by lninscir and other ndlicrciila of the Philnn- 
thropinist school In \us Dictionary of the 
Gcmaii Language (5 vola , 1807-1812) ho tried 
to introduce native equivalents for inntiy of tho 
foreign wordi whicli Imd gindually crept into 
German Some of the new words cron ted by 
him Iiavc become finniy cstribiislicd in tiic 
language. 
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and classical eouiaea arc ofTered, on Llic com- wick) which were then united under the 
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general name of Dominion of Canada. The 
aaino light Ima been assured also to the prov- 
inces that hfiV0 since cntcicd the confcclcm- 
tion (Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and the Provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, formerly included in the North- 
west Tcrntonca Prioi, however, to the feder- 
DLtian, education had become a matter of gcneial 
inkcicst Ontario, " the core of tho confedera- 
tion,” had at tho time of tta adoption n well-or- 
ganized system of public schoola, (Quebec had 
brought its xiaroclual achoola Under publio 
supervision, and the amollcr maritlino prov- 
inces had proved their interest in the cciuso 
both by legislation and by grants for bcIiooIb 
fiom public funds. From tho beginning^ two 
forces wcic at work directing the educational 
activities of blic people Doth tho Engliab and 
Fvenoh scttlci^ brought with them traditional 
respect for parochinl aclioola and for eccleaiaa- 
tical control of education, but the English 
aettlcra, of whom many onmo from the United 
States after tho Declaration of Indopendenco, 
were also imbued with tho idea of public respon- 
sibility ill this matter, Before the union of tho 
two older pro vinccsi which took place in 18 11 j tho 
Icglslatui'G of Upper Clanada had passed mcaa- 
iii’ea providing for tho catabliahmcnt of town- 
fihip " oonimoii fichools " and of district gram- 
mar achoola of tho English type, thioughout the 
province, The need of higher scats of learning 
waatvlao iccogni^cA,tu\d as early na 1797 a grant 
of 00,000 acres of laud was secured as an 
original ondowirionb for a university aiul sec- 
ondary sohoola* In 1821 a royal charter waa 
obtained authorizing tho cababliahincnt at or 
near York (now Toronto) of a college " with 
tho style and privilege of a univoraity " Tho 
insLitutlon wns organized and the erection of tho 
college bmidiuga begun m IS<12, the next year 
the first clas.9 of students mabncnlatcd. An. 
equal regard for the higher loanimg wna shown 
in the provincQ of Lower Canada, where tho 
Church directed the educational work. Lavcil 
University was founded by the Seminary of 
Quebec (ecclesiastical body) in 1852, and the 
eamc year a royal chartot Was granted to tho 
institution These insbiliibions fixed tho stand- 
ards for tho eoliegea and scminaTica which 
niuitiplicd around them, and gave leaders of 
leanung and abiUty to tho cause of popular 
education. In tlic opening address before tho 
fust Parliament of tho united provincea, which 
convened in 1841, the Governor-Gene ml om- 
plmaized the need of adequate pioviaion for 
public instruction A school law for tho United 
Provincea was passed the same ycai, winch, 
nitlioiigh it proved futile, served to settle tho 
policy of provincial inti cxien deuce in school 
affairs. 

The Ontario System of Public Instruction — 
In 1843 mcnsLirea were adopted looking to tho 
organization of the olomoiitury aclioola of Upper 
Canada (now Ontfiriq), nnil in IS40 tho Com- 
mon Scliool Act for that division was passed, 


upon which ia baaed tire system of elementary 
education for which the province is djstin- 
guished. Tliia Act was inspired by Dr, Eger- 
ton Ryersoii, who had been appointed Clucf 
Supcnii ten dent of Education in 1844 and had 
mado careful study of European aystema of 
education and thoso of Masaaclnisetts and New 
York The measure, therefore, embodied the 
beat clcniciits of several aystema, to which wero 
added a number of important original fenturea. 
Dr. Eyoraon held his ofHcinl position for 30 
ycaia, and thus was ablo to develop and perfect 
the work of vrUicU h& was fouiulcv. The 
Ontario school huv of 1871, passed 4 years after 
the Dominion federation was foimcd, embodied 
tho principles upon which Dr Ryerson had 
stcndily iiiaiated,^ via , fioo tuition, conipulaory 
education of children of scliool age, county 
inspection by qualified poisons, and uniform 
cxaminatioiia for promotion from elementary to 
high schools, 

Cenlral Aulhorily. — In 187C the office of 
chief superintendent was nbolished, and its 
duties transferred to a Minister of Ediieatioiij 
who included within hi a province all the publio 
ngencies of cducnLion Thus, the ” common '' 
or "public schools" wcic brought into closer 
relation with tho secondary schools and Inglici 
inatitubiona, althongh they continued to bo 
separately administered. As a member of the 
government council, the Ministci‘s powers 
grcAtly exceed those foiincily dcYolved upon 
the Supciintciulcnfc lie iiiitiatca anti largely 
diiccts scliool legiislation Ilis aimiml report to 
the Lieu ten nnt-Goyernor comprises nil the public 
agencies of education and suck fatatcnicnta and 
suggestions foi promoting the intcrcsb, gener- 
ally, na he may doom useful and expediont. 
He has power to decide upon nil disputes and 
complaints laid before himj the sctblcmciiL of 
which not oHicnviso piovided by law, and 
upon nil appeals made to huu from decisions of 
sub ore! ill ate school officcis, The education 
department includes the minister's ofTicial 
stalT^ piofcssional aasistaiits, advisors, and 
special inspector'!, all selected with regard to 
their piofcssional competency Tho cver-in- 
ci easing scope and complexity of the system is 
indicated by the dovelopmcnt of the depart- 
ment. The most recent illustrations of this 
growth me the ci cation ii\ 1006 of an Atlviaory 
Council of Education, compiising repioscntn- 
tivea of the nuivcrsitics, of the various classes 
of public achoola, of tho inspectorate and local 
triiatccs, and tho appointment of a siiperiii- 
toncleiifc who acts as the iniiiislci*s represonta- 
tivc in tho council Tlic jncuinbeiit of this 
o/Rco js iioccaaai'ily an educational specialiat, 
his duties being nob executive, but advisory, 
The depaitincnt comprises within its province 
kiiulergartciia, xmblic scliools, niul night achoola, 
high schools, and collegiate institutions por- 
ta ining to secondary caucaticn, and special 
schools for tiaining teachers, arbiaans, etc 
Locat A u//i orioles. — Tho municipal system 
G14 
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of Ontario adords an ndmirablo baaia (or the 
local eoiUiol of school affnira. The province 
ia [[lYirled into counties, ivhicfi ciro suhJivided 
into minor muiiicipalitiea. These arc town- 
ships, which for acliool matters jiro subdivided 
into sections, and in carp ora ted villages, towns, 
and cities The rcaponsibilitica and privileges 
of each of thcae divisions, as rcgarcla education, 
arc clearly (lefincd by law. They are cxcrciaed 
til rough school trustcea elected by tlio rate- 
pay era (men and women) of tho respective 
communities, The public or common aclioola 
based upon the laws of 1840, 1371, and eubac- 
queiib mcaaiiroa, and the coinplomcntary high 
schools and collegiate inafcibutoa as provided 
for by the High Schools Act of 1985, form 
together a unified ays tern of public education 
leading up tp the university matriculation. 
Tho ays tern is marked by the judicious balanc- 
ing of central and local control The central 
authority determines tho scUolaatio standards 
by official requirements, the local aiiblioribics 
establish schools, appoint teachers and inapec- 
tora, regulate expenditures, etc., but are 
governed at cveiy slop by tho ministerial 
mandate. Thua are secured equality of pro- 
vision and uiufoim standards throughout tho 
province, professional tiaining to some degree 
for all teachers, careful ndjusbmcnts of couraea 
of study, uniform textbooks, and nn inspection 
service, strictly professional in ita pcraonnel 
77ie Public Schools — The establishment of 
the common ” oi‘ ” public " achools is maii- 
datory upon the local school boardSj which 
must meet certain prescribed conditions na 
regards sites, buildings, and equipment, for 
instance, in the ease of rural achoola, the build- 
ing must be at least 30 feet from the public high- 
way; where the average at tendance of the sec- 
tion for the previous ycai exceeds 50, blicschool- 
lioiiso must contain 2 rooms, an ndditioiml room 
and teacher being required for each additional 
50 pupila m average attendance; there must 
also bo separate GUtrancca with covered porches 
and sukable cloakrooms for boys and girls. 
Condi tioTis aa to lighting, hcabiiig, sanitation 
arc all included m the official icquircmciiCs 
The schools are clasaified or graded in 5 forms, 
pro motions being made twico a year Exami- 
nations conducted by the tcachcra dctcrmino 
ill part the fitness of the pupil for promotion; 
but the record of lus class work has greater 
weight 111 this respect The official program, 
which IS followed by all schools, includes read- 
ing and iiteratuiCj geography, grammar and 
composition, history, arithmetie, writing, draw- 
ing, temperance and hygiene, music, drill and 
calls then ics, iiiainl and religious instruction; 
in the fourth form cigriculturo la introduecd, 
Tho fifth form was intended as a sort of high 
grade division in rural echoola, and from it haa 
developed a system of coiitinuntion classes or 
sclioola which havo rapidly increased since 
1906. Tlio purpose of tho Department in 
foatcring thcac classes la not to serve the par- 


ticular interests of tho rural population ns 
opposed to other scotiona, but Lo meet tlio 
larger interests of the SUtc oa a whole wliib 
contributing to tho beat development of llic 
individual pupil The complete p]na for tho 
con tmua Lion achoolg includes. (1) n fixed 
course for gcnernl culture; (2) an elementary 
course in ncriculturc or allied aubjects, (3) n 
course in the ccouomica of the homo Two 
tcachcra ate really required to carry on tho 
work, but nt present, ns a rule, only one teacher 
ia engaged in each school for the special duties 
of the continuation class. These classes, or 
Bchools, if organized as such, are under tho 
charge of a special inspector They are care- 
fully dia tin guiahed fromlhc regular highschoola, 
and the law prescribes that they shall not be 
opened within the high Bchool diatncLs 

Separate Schools — The law provides tlmfc 
any number of licnda of iamilics, not less tlian 
five, Tcaiclcnta of tho place nnd Roman Catho- 
lics, may unite and calablisli a aeparato Bchooh 
Supporters of such schools arc exempt from tho 
payment of local taxes for tlio support of tho 
public schools. The separate schools arc all 
under government inspcclioni and are gener- 
nlly conducted m accordanco with the same 
regulations as the public schools Like Iho 
latter, they are managed by boards of truatcea, 
who are elected by the separate school sup- 
porters, The teaclicra, except those who nro 
membera of ceitam rcligioua orders, are required 
to comply with tlic official regulntiona in order 
to receive ccrtincatca. The course of study 
pursued by the pupils js nearly the same as Llinfc 
for the public schools, and the textbooks, except 
tlioao for religious instruction, pro in muny 
instaucca the same. The provision as to sepa- 
rate schools applies toFrotcatnntsand lo colored 
persons ns well as to Roman Catholics; but aa 
n rule only tho latter avail llicmf,eivcs of Lho 
privilege EITorta have been mndc from tiino 
to time to do away with this featurG by tho 
c.stabliahment of a ayatem of purely secular 
schools; but this purpose has litllo popular 
support, and iianacctarian rcligioua excrcifica, 
t.e. selected Bililc readings nnd (he Lord's 
Prayer, nre required in all public scliools. 

Compulsory School Altendancc, — Tlic law 
nob only rcqiunja the cstablislimont of public 
schools by local niitlion ties, but oLIigcs parents 
nnd guardians to secure the cdiicrilion of the 
children under their charge, between the nges 
of 8 and 14 years, cither by public or private 
ngeiicica. Tho legal school ngc, it may bo 
observed, ia longer, i.c. 7 to 21 years Children 
aie required to conform to the mlcB and diaci- 
phne of thcachool, nnd vicious or incorrigible 
children arc remanded to induBtrlnf schools 
The Gompulaory school provision ia aupple- 
mented by labor laws winch forbid the employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of age with 
penalties for violation of the same The con- 
ditions under which exemption from school 
attcndancQ may be granted arc carefully do- 
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fined Truant ofliccra must be appointed for 
evQiy city, town, and incorporated viHftgc, 
and may be appointed for every acliool Beotion. 
Tlicae officcra aro invested with public powera 
and large authority for the investigation of 
truant cases Aa a consequenGO the compul- 
aory law is well enforced in the oitiea; in the 
rural scctiong, in Ontario as else where, it ifl 
little regarded 

Legislativa Grant. — The apportion- 
ment of the legislative grant to publia achoola 
is made with Bpcoial refcrcnco to atimulating 
locnl aiipporb. Formerly tliG grant to oach 
school waa baaed upon the averago abtendanco 
of pupils Under Jegialativc acta of 1007 the 
grant to rural publio and aoparalo achoola la 
apportioned on the baaia of the snlariea paid to 
teachers, the value of the equipment, the char- 
acter of the accommodationa, the grade of the 
teachets’ professional certihoatca, and the 
amount of the local expenditure Speoial 
graiiba arc also payable to echoola in new or 
poor diafciicta To meet tiio increnaed expendi- 
ture thus incurred the grciiib foi rural aohools 
in 1007 waa raised to 8380,000, aa against 
$120,000 in 1906. The grants to schools in 
urban municipalitica are apportioned aa hereto- 
fore on the basis of the average abtendanco of 
pupilfl for the previous year County and 
bownaliip authorities arc required to make addi- 
tional grants up to a Bpcalfied mmimum for 
CQCll achool, and local taxea supply whaLover 
may be required bo make up the remaining 
expenditure The effort for improving the 
comlibiona of rural oducatiou by the changed 
baais nnd inoi cased amount of the usual Icgia- 
labivo grant la supplemented by a apcoinl grant 
of $6000 made in aid of libraries for the rurnl 
schoolB, The incrcaaod grants for continua- 
tion clasaca, and for the encouragement of 
Bcliool gardens, although applicable alao to 
oitiea, are specially helpful in the rural com- 
munities. 

The Professional Guarantees, — In rcapcct to 
the two main conditions of nn efFicient school 
system, namely, qualified teachers nnd oompo- 
tenb mapcctors, the Ontario ayateTu la unrivnled 
No person can enter the service who docs not 
hold a government certificate, and no teacher 
BCGurca a permanent certificate who does not 
possess qualifications of a threefold nature: 
(1) acholarahip, (2) a knowledge of pedagogical 
piinciplea, and (3) success shown by actual 
cxpcvicnee " 

Training of Teachers. — Provision for train- 
ing tcacliera is afforded by kindcigaitcn train- 
ing classes; county model schools; normal 
schools, teachers' institutea, and university 
faculties of cdiiGation 

The County Model School — In. each county 
one public school, at least, la set apart by the 
Education Department for the purpose of 
training intending tenchcra for the third or 
loivcsb grade certificate The training covers 
a session of 4 months, and each school receives 


a grant of 3150 from the legislature and an 
additional $160 from the county council to 
inaurc. an adequate staff for the work, This 
provision ia regarded ns a purely temporary 
expedient, but it has aavod the rural achoola of 
Ontario from tho evil of totally incompehenb 
teachers. Every effort la made, however, to 
provide normal achoola, even m the remote 
and newly acttlcd portions of the country. 
Two normal achoola, with large model or prac- 
tice schools ns adjuncts, wore cmly established, 
one in Toronto and the other m Ottawa, Four 
additional normal schoola have recently be on 
organized, and 2 othcra have boon provitled for, 
Tho course of the model achoola is tho same oa 
that of the ordinary public schools. Tho course 
of instruction in the normal schools is strictly 
profeaaional, including history of education: 
Bcicnco of education; school orgamuntion and 
management; methods of tGacliiiig each sub- 
ject on the pro grain of the public schools; 
prnobicG in managing claasca and in teaching in 
the model school, also mstr notion in the spec ml 
subjects of the public achool course, such as 
temperance and hygiene, agriculture, etc In 
order to obtain a permnnenb license to teach in 
the public schools, n teacher must hold asccond- 
clasa certificate, which la awarded only to stu- 
denta who have attended a regular normal 
achool and passed the final examination. Can- 
didates for admission to the normal school 
must liayc obtained the junior high school cct- 
tificatc and have had one year's experience m 
tcaehing, Tho highest positions in the teach- 
ing proFcaaian are open only to persons li aiding 
a certificate of qualification awarded on the 
results of exammabioiis hold by the university 
faculty of education 

The Impectora, — School inapoctora are ap- 
pointed by the local authorities, but the law 
determines the conditions on which the inspcc- 
tor’s certificate shall be issued The^e are as 
follows: (a) 6 years' suoccsaful exponencQ as a 
teacher, of which at least 3 years shall have 
been in public schools, and (&) a specialist’s 
certificate obtained on a uiiivoraity oxnmination 
or a degVBQ in arts from the Umveiaity of 
Toronto with firs t-cl ass graduation honoia in 
one or more of the rccogiiiKed departments in 
said university, or nn equivalent fiom any other 
university of Ontario, with a certificate of 
having passed the final examination m peda- 
gogy. Once appointed, the inspector has a life 
tenme, unless ho forfeits hia position by raia- 
conducb or iiicIRcicncy 

High Schools and Collegiate InslUiUes, — ■ 
Tho Iiigli schools of Ontario, which were organ- 
ized under their present title by the law of 1871, 
are a development fiom the grammar schoola 
of the early colonial pcilod With the colle- 
giate institutes, which are high achoola of an 
advanced type, they offer very full provision 
for secondary education. The pi oyiiioc of tho 
high sclioola is aaicfully djatinguiahod from 
that of the public achoola, and while the courses 
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of study 111 the U\o foim a continuoug aclicmc 
of cduciitjoii, pupila fiom the public schools 
who wish to cntci the high school, as well ns 
[ill oLliov candidates foi admission, must puss 
an cMini Illation prescribed by the Dcpartmciib 
and iinifoiin thioiighout the pioyiiicc. The 
ideal of hccondiiry education which these sc ho ola 
illustrate may be inferred from thcii program, 
wliigh is arranged for ■! foima In forms 1 and 
2, special [ittciitioii la paid to reacUiig, English 
gramjwai’j eDJiipoiiitjDii and rJiotoiic, English 
poetical litciatiiTe, modern history, especially 
blmt of Canada and the British Empiie, and 
geography, tho mathematical couise includes 
anUunetiCj algebra fchiough siinplo cqiiatioiia 
of one unknown qiinntiby, and the first book of 
Euclid; the sciences taken up urc physics and 
botany: QS lOgarcls laiiRuagea, opUon is al- 
lowed between Latin, Fionch, and Gcimnn 
To Ihc^G branches aro added dranung and what 
is called a commercial course, which is obliga- 
tory for all pupils. Afc the close of form 2, 
pupils may take tho high school piiinary exam- 
ination, winch hna special value in the business 
world The studies of forms 3 and 4 arc ar- 
ranged with special rcfeienec to tho high school 
leaving examination or the university matricu- 
lation examination These examinations, there- 
fore, do term I ne the standard of secondary 
education, and tho latter also regulates the 
eoursQ of private schools that prepare students 
for the univcT.9ity. Tho subjects compriacd 
lu the mubiiculation examination arc: Latin, 
mathunintios, English hiatoiy and geography, 
and choice of one of the following groups* 
(a) (jiicok, (b) French and German, (c) Freaeli 
and Cl tiler physics or chemistry, (d) German and 
citlicr physics or chemistry, Tlic lugh school 
certificate is recognized for admission to univer- 
sities and various professional courses The mnn- 
ageiiient of the secondary schools ia intrusted 
to local trustees whose duties arc similar to those 
of public school trustees A special corpa of high 
school inspectors iij iiiQiiitaincfl by tho ecliicatioa 
departmeut The current expenses of pubhe 
BGcouduiy Rchools are met by (1) govornmenb 
graiitg, (2) county grants, (3)distiict oriiiunieN 
pal grants, (4) fcca of stiidcnls. The amoiinb 
of tho govornment grant ia baaed on the cfTorta 
made by the locality Aa a inmimmn each higli 
school icccivcs n. fixed giant of S375, and each 
collegiate iiiafcitute an additioiiiil giant of 8275, 
the grants in full varying from about 5500 to 
SiaOO. The county council hupplemcnts this 
grant by an equal amount to each school, 
which IS intended to meet the coat of iiwtrtic- 
tiQii for the county pupils who do not reside 
in tho municipality or district where the high 
school ia situated Tuition fees arc small, and 
may be and ufteii arc reiniLtcd. 

The practical result of the training in tho 
commercial course of the high sclioola has led 
to the establislimciit of special courses in agn- 
culturc In 1906 tho experiment was made of 
instituting a special dcpaitmeiit of agncuUnro 


in G selected high flchoola and nppoinLmg to 
the charge C giji dilates of the agiicuJtiiriil 
college. In 1007 two schools wero added to tho 
original gioiip 

De^paTtmental Exannuatioiis. — Tho high 
school entrance examination begins the series 
which the department coiuluctB as n means of 
inaiiitaming hcliolnhtic standards, and at the 
&nnie iiino of lewaidiiig earnest students by an 
ofliciid diploma In addition to Hie two high 
Bcliool certificntes, prunaiy and leaving, and 
teacheiR* ceitilicalc?, thoic me cxnnniiationa 
for ape Cl alls ts' ceitificntea which have equal 
value with a uiiivcrsiLy diploma. 

Statistical Summary — The number of 
echooia of each clasa compriacd in the Ontario 
system, for the latest year icportcd (1908), 
the distribution of pupils among them, and the 
expenditure for each class so far as the item 
ia separately reported/ are shown in the follow- 
ing table* — 
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The total enTollmciit in public and separate 
schools waa 453,221, and tho average daily 
attendance in the same 272,190, or CO per 
cent of the enrollment ^lorc than half the 
whole number of pupilfi, viz., 53 47 per cent, 
were iu rural scJioolg. Of the Cenclicra em- 
ployed in the schools named, 1842, or 18 per 
cent were men, as iigninfit 30 per cent in 1S07 
Aa regards ceitificntea, it appears that 707 
teaciicvs, or 7.G per cent, held first-class eertifi- 
cfttes, 3979, or 39.4 per cent, sccond-claPs; and 
3565, or 35 per cent, Ihml clasa The small 
number rciiiaiiimg were temporary appointees 
Tho avciagc nnmial salary foi iiicu teachers 
ill the pioviTice was S024, for women teachers, 
S432; tho avciagc salary in elLiea was for men, 
S1350, the liigliest salary S2000 The influ- 
ence of the UTiivorsity matriculalioii examina- 
tion is mdirated by the choice of langungca 
on the part of high school jmpils In 190D 
the nmnbor taking Lnlin was 21,928, Greek, 
OaO, Ficnch, 18,960, Ocrinan, 4009. It la oh- 
sci'vnble fiirUier that the number tnking Latin 
lins steadily incronsed durin |5 tho deende, French 
and Gcnimii show slight increase, and Greek 
slight decline. 

The folio in ng tables show tlic proj»rcs3 of 
the schools ill respect lo fialicnt conditiona for 
the tiva decades 1SS7 to 1907; — 
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aCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE 


Yd An 

ScuoaL 

Population 

6 TO 21 

Tottmi NoMlitn 

OI' ENnOLIiLD 
PUPlLfl IN POB- 
LIO AND SEFAn ATB 
BaitoQia 

FcnatiifT^OB qt 
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Total Numdeh 
EKnaiihEt} 

1BB7 

011,212 

403,212 

49.71 

1B97 

600,055 

4B2.777 

160.0Q 

1Q07 

500,265 

448,218 

, 59..15 

1009 

600,713 

453,221 

00.03 


^Yith the dcvolopincnt of contmuation 
school a, the gro^vth in tlic enrollment of high 
solioola and collcgiAto institutca, which waa very 
mniTked m fclicclBcadc 1BB7 to 1597, — t.e. from 
17,459 to 2i.390, or an inoreiiso of nearly 40 
por cent, — Ima iinturfllly somewhat dcchiiodi; 
BtUl, a normal grow til la maintaiiiGd, os la shown 
by the increase from 24,390 high school pupils 
in 1807 to 31,012 in 1908, n gain of 30 por cent 


HECEIPTS and EXPENDITUBES (PuWw Sc^jooIj 
Or\l\/) 


Year 

Total 

Hec^ipis 

Total 

Expend [TunEi 

Coat Peti 
l*0riL 

1887 

S4,331,357 

13,742,104 

17.50 

1807 

4,068,156 

4,016,070 

8 73 

1007 

0,267,028 

7,656,170 

10 66 

lOQB 

0,072,181 

7,043,820 

17,62 


The sources of the soliool income and the 
proportion from each soiirco, for the years 
considered, wore as follows — 
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Rural uersns City SclwoU —The A^cry com- 

E lotc provision for auporvlaion and inspection 
y the central clepaitmcnt has brought the 
rural schools of Ontario to a comparatively 
high standard At the same time the highest 
possibilities of the system are realized in popu- 
lous centoTS In Toionto, for example, n city 
of 208,000 inhabitants, the legal requiremcnta 
of the ayatem ate not only fully met, but they 
arc ofben anticipated by the action of the local 
school board, which, it may bo said, seta the 
pace for the province. The Bchool proviaiou ia 
very compleho, and compiisca the entire range 
of institutions from kindergarten to high 
schools, classical and fceohnical The teachers 
are well trained, and the system is maintained 
at a high degree of efRciency tjiiough tho devo- 
tion and energy of the chief inspector, a posi- 
tion long held by Mr Jameg L. Hughes, who 
has achieved wide reputation as an educational 


lender. The oflicial stall of the board iucludea 
also an asaistant mspcctoi and n senior high 
Bchool principal whoso experience is uliVi^od 
in the adjiiatment of courses of study. The 
current expenditure for the muintenance of 
the city Bchoola lu 1008 amounted to S853 230 
equivalent to $32.23 per capitn of average 
attendance. 

Quebec, System of Education. — The 
public school ayatem of Quebec had ita origin 
in parochial aoliools and schools maintained by 
the religious orders, the Jesuits, Uccello 
Chris fcinn Drothera, cto., from the time of the 
earliest flcttleincnt of the colony. The basis 
of the ayatem^ avqs laid in 1846 by a law which 
made the parish the unit of school administia- 
tioii Government inspectors of sciiooia were 
appointed in 1852, and in 1859 tho form of nn 
organized system was completed by tlie ap- 
pointment of a council of public instruction. 
This council, which has general chnigc of the 
dual ays tern of Catholic and Proicstaut Boheola, 
as provided for by n law of 1376, coinpnsea! 

(1) The Roman Catholic bishops or adminis- 
trators of the diQceaea in the provineo, and an 
equal number of Roman Catholic laymen ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor in council, 

(2) a commit too of Protestant members ap- 
pointed m like manner The two committcca 
aib separately, and administer tho affairs of 
the Catholic and Protea bant schools respec- 
tively, Tho superintendent of public iiii^truc- 
tion appointed by the Governor is er-oj^icio 
ohairman of the joint council of public instruc- 
tion, hub ia entitled to vote only on bhc com- 
mittee to which ho by religion belongs Each 
committee mnkea ita own list of textbooks, 
and ftU Togulntiona for the conrac of wstmctiDn 
in its own schools, and on the presentation of 
the two comraittcoa tho IJciitcnant Governor 
la hound to np^ioint Catholic and Protastunt 
inspectors to visit the several schools The 
piocceds of tho special tax, of the genera! public 
school fund, and of any legacies which may bo 
bcqucfithed for the purpose of education, arc 
divided between the two committees in the 
proportion of the number of Catholic and of 
Protestant inhabitants, In regard to the ape- 
cinl tax of one fifth of a cent per dollar, Cath- 
olic and Piotcgtnnt ratepayers may elect lo 
which fund tlieir confciibutions shall be paid. 
Tho statutes of the province contain piovisions 
allowing dissentients in any district, if of 
aiifhcient number, to demand a school of a, 
religious character difTcrcnt from that of the 
majority of the inhabitants, but practically 
it ie Cound that the two classes of schools 
satisfy the wants of the inhnbilnnla, and that 
no private schools exist outside tho general 
ays tern of public inatiiicbian. In the Catholic 
schools the cateeiiisin la taught. In the 
Protestant schools the Bible ia the textbook 
for icligioiis instruction. Sciiptui'D history is 
taught, and tho school exercises begin with 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 


.51B 
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A. few of the rural achoola ate mi'Yccl, but in 
them Toligioua iiia traction ia generally given 
in accordance with the views of tho majority, 
the children of the minority being exempted 
from tho obligation to attend the religioua 
lesson. 

Local Auihoj Hies. — Tho local unih of school 
adminiatration in Quebec la a school miinici- 
pnlifcy, ie any terntoiy erected into a mu- 
nicipality for the support of sohoola under the 
control of scliool com mission era or of trustees 
elected by those who pay a property tax (rate- 
payers). " Tlio commiasioncra are empowered 
to divide Ei municipality into school diatricta 
and to maintain one or two achoola in each 
district. The commissioners, or trustees, 
elected as provided above conatitiitc what is 
technically termed n school corporation These 
officers have full control of the public schools 
in their respective arena, subject only to the 
general requirements of the council. They 
engage tho teachers, determine their enlarics, 
provide the achoolhouscs and equipments, 
and m general discharge the same duties ns 
tho school trustees of Ontario Tho separa- 
tion of the Bchoola in each district by religious 
differences completes the policy begun by tho 
division of the central council into two auton- 
omoua committees 

Classification of Schools — In addition to tho 
sohoola iiiulcr control, that ia, schoola in chargo 
□f the elected school commission era or trustees 
□f each inunicipaliLy, there arc many Homan 
Cnthohc achoola, in charge of the clergy or of 
tliG icligioua orders, characterized a;; indc'< 
pendent or paitly independciib schools, which 
receive giants either from provincial or from 
local funds Tho public schools of Quebec, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, arc 
distinguished as clomoiitary achoola compris- 
ing five grades, model schools, and ncadcmiGS. 
Tho Roincin Catholic model schools and 
icadcmics do not include tho classics m their 
com sc, these studies being reserved for clas- 
sical collcgcg founded and maintained for tho 
most part by tho Church or by the religioua 
orders; the Protestant model achoola and 
academics include com sea in Latin and Greek. 

In general it may be said that the schoola 
under the charge of the Protestant committee 
arc similar in their classification and conduct 
to the public schoola of the other piovincca 
In the system under the chargo of the Calholio 
committee, tho tendency is to draw shnrper 
distinctions between achoola for the children 
of tlic poorer classes and those that will nat- 
urally attract the patronage of men In bus mesa 
find profesaiounl life. On the other hand, lb 
should bo icmcmbci'cd that the clerical teach- 
ing ordcis, especinlly the Christian Drothers, 
have always paid great attention to the indus- 
trial training of tho young, combining it with 
tho inatruction in elementary branches. Thus 
tile recent clYort for promoting mamml training 
and gardening through the ogoncy of elcmcii- 


tnry achoola accords with the traditions uf 
putholic eduentora What was formorly doiio 
in a few sohoola ia simply becoming general 
under the new impiilgc The ms poet or of 
liorticulturo in piiinary schools under tlm 
Catholic comiiiittcG reports that while in 1907 
gardening wna curried on in 20 countica and 
60 schools in respeeb to 1250 pupils, in 1008 
it was extended to 27 countica, 97 achoola, 
and 2200 pupils. It ia worthy of note, nlao, 
that of the total pupila in the Catholic elemen- 
tary and model achoola and ncadcmica, 04 per 
cent are Trench; whereas in tho corresponding 
achoola under the ProtGstiiiit committee. 96 
per cent of the pupila arc of ICngliah origin. 
In many schools both laiigiiagca arc employed 
as media of instruction, The CaLholic model 
achools have, ns a rule, preparatory depart- 
ments for the elemontary instruction of pupila 
ivlio will presumably continue their education 
up to 16 or 18 years of ago Tho model school 
course is continuoua with that of the ncadcniica. 
Many of tho classical collcgca also have pre- 
paratory divisions For these rcaaons a classi- 
fication of tho schools of Quebec on the baaia 
of grades is quite misleading, 

Trainwg and Qualifications of Tecichcra , — 
Besides the achools above ciuimcrabcd, tho 
law makes provision for the csLablishincnb of 
one or more normal schools with atbaclied 
model or practice Bcliools. Boards of Exam- 
nicia appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
uunn the rccomniciidntioii of either committee 
oi the Councilor Public Instruction arc author- 
ized to examine candidates for tenclicra’ posi- 
tions And to issue diplomas to those who pass 
the teats The cxamimiig boards for Montreal 
and Quebec arc provided foi by special Blntii tea . 

Sources of Sit]}j)oH. — The support of the 
various classes of schools comprised in tho 
system IS derived from legislative grants, local 
taxes, and fees. The fees arc low, not exceed- 
ing 50 cents a month, and they may bo and 
□flon aic remitted. 

Montreal as a Type. — The system hag in it 
elements of friction as well as of power, both of 
which arc most Active in the ciLioa Moiiti'ctil, 
with n populntian of 208,000, has piacUcally n 
triple sy.stoin of fcchools, l.c public acliool.s 
under tho ProLchtnnt bonrd, public schools 
imdci the Catholic board, and fauh'ildi'zed pri- 
vate schools. Tho Prolcataut schools, winch 
in 1008 enrolled 11,050 pupih, incliKliiig 508 in 
kindergartens and 1431 in the 3 hiph schools, 
resemble schoola of the United States. TJie 
enrollment in the Catholic schools tho snnio 
year was 27,154, of whom C858 were in private 
Biibsiclized inatitii Lions, The teaching force 
numbered 822, of whom 411 were mcnibera of 
religious orders for women and 106 of religions 
ordcra for men. The total expenditure on the 
part of the Catholic school boardwaa $373,050, 
of which 543,250 were supplied by fcea, These 
particulnrs indicate the deep dia tine lion be- 
tween tho two parts of tho dual ays tern; tlio ono 
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T 7 holly modern in ita spirit and nima, the other 
freighted ’With eccleaiftsticnl trnditioiia. 

iS/ahsh'ca^ Summary. — In 19O7-190S, the 
IntDsfc yenr covered by an official report, there 
were 210,543 pupils enrolled in elementary 
schools, 07,032 in model schools; 45,360 in 
acndemies; hotnl, 352,944. Of this number 
SS per cont wci'c in achoola under Cntholic 
control The niimbei of teachers m tiio schools 
was 11,774, df whom 10,830 were in the Callioho 
sclioola The latter included: lay teachers, 
264 men, 5309 women, and clciical tench era, 
1831 men. 3360 women Of the total number 
of Cntholic lay teachers, 4713 had obtained ci 
teacher’s diploma. Tho Piotcabant tcnchera 
numbered 1173, viz 34 men, 1139 women, 
Of these teachers 23 men and 725 women bad 
secured diplomas, In addition to the above- 
named achoola, coi responding to tho public 
and high achoola of Ontario, there were reported 
under the head of special schoola, 11 sclioola of 
nrta And inaniifactiirDs,_4 achoola for dcfcctivca, 
and G2 night schools, with a total attendance of 
0352 pupilfl; 4 normal schools, with 636 stii- 
dentg in training, and 69 D pupils in the nttachejd 
model schools The olaaaical colleges aub.si- 
dized by the State iiumbcied 19, with 6274 
pupila, of whom the majority were preparing 
for matriculation at some one of the umvci- 
Bitiea The total cxpeitdiLurc for this aystem 
of schools and colleges was S5jl48,9S7, which 
was derived as follows Provincial appi op na- 
tion, 36S3,350, or 13.2 per cent, local taxes, 
S2.fl24,438, at 51 per cent, foes, chiefly in aub- 
sidized institutions, $1,841,009, or 35.8 per 
cent 

Other Provincial Systems, — Apart from 
the great infceicst which the Ontario system of 
public and high schools has excited by its com- 
ploteness and results, it is of iinpor lance hc- 
cniiao it has served as a model foi tho other 
provinces, Quebec alone excepted, in the devel- 
opment of their systems. All the provinces 
have sought to secure uniformity of school 
provision and educational stand aids by means 
of government control, but no other province 
has invested the chief ofhcoi* of education with 
such extensive powers as tiiosc exercised by tho 
head of tho Ontario system In Nova Scotin| 
British Columbia, and Manitoba the central 
educational authority la tlic Executive Council 
of the respective province The chief olRcer 
of education in each, who is appointed by the 
provincial Governor, bears the title of Superin- 
tendent. The ccntial contiol of public educa- 
tion in New Brunswick is vested in a Board of 
Education, comprising tho Lieutenant Governor, 
the inembcia of the Executive Council, the piesi- 
dent of the University of New Brunswick, and 
tho chief supaiintcudcnt of education. The 
last named is the sccretaiy and chief executive 
officer of the board. The local contiol of school 
a (Tails in all the provinces is vested in elected 
boaitls of tins tecs. 

An interesting featuie of the local organiza- 


tion in Nova Scotia is the annual school meeting 
in each rural school ace lion, which blie law 
requires to be held on the last Monday of June 
just before the close of the schools for tlie ycar^ 
and 7 or fi weeks, or more, boforo the opening 
of the schools m the now school year It iq 
the aimuftl parliament of the section, where the 
taxpnyoi'a aeaomble to diacusa tho educational 
admiiuafcrflfcion, elect the new truatcca, and 
Vote the amount of supply to be levied upon the 
section foi the suppoit of the bcIiodIb for the 
following ycai 

Nova Scotittj Dribisb Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island, in common with Ontario, have 
compiihoiy school laws Separate achools for 
Roman Catholics arc piovidcd in the recently 
formed provineca, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The public schools of nil the pi ovi lines except- 
ing Quebec arc free schools, their support being 
derived from provincial grants, local (municipal) 
appropriations, and achoal taxes IVliilc the 
mode of appiopi’iating tho legislative giant 
among the school districts differs in the diffcrcnb 
piovincca. the principle la generally followed of 
making tlic giant a means of stimulating local 
effort in bchidf of the schools In determining 
the basis of distribution, the tendency is to pay 
increased rccaid to the grade of certificate or 
license held uy the tcaohora and to the length 
of the school session. 

The Mamtoha Law of 1890. — Prior to the 
passage of the education Inw of 1890 Manitoba 
maintained separate achoola for Roman Catho- 
lic rind for Proteatnnt cliildroii. The bitter 
contest to which this law gave rise, the appeal 
to the Dominion government, and subsequently 
to the English Privy Council, the remedial order 
issued by the Dominion government, and the 
lefusal of the Manitoba people to submit to 
this dietation, recall the stiugglo over the same 

a uesbion which from time to lime agitated 
mbniio until the passage of blic Separate School 
Act of 1803. On account of the contest over 
the question in Manitoba, the provisions of the 
law of 1890 arc of unusual intcicst The 
general control of achoola waa vested in a Depart- 
ment of Education, consifeting of the Executive 
Council, or n committee thoTcof, appointed by 
the Liciitennnc Governor in council, and nn 
Advisory Board compoijcci ol 7 memhera, 4 of 
whom arc appointed by tlic Department of 
Education, 2 by the teachers of the province, 
and 1 hy the university council Among the 
duties of the Advisory Board ia the powci to 
cxainmc and authorize tcxLboolis and books of 
rofcrcnco foi the use of the pupils and school 
hbraiies; to deteiniinc the q^imlifi cations of 
tcacliGis and inspectora for high euid public 
achoola; to appoint examiners for the pin pose 
of preparing cxaiiiiiiation papers, to presCube 
the form of religious exercises to be used in 
schools ” The law provides " for the forma- 
tion, altGration, niul union of school distiicLs 
in niinl inunicipalitiea, and in cities, towns, 
and villttgea”; for the election of trustees in 
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encli district, for the momtcnancc and control 
of the schools Ib la further ordcied that:— 

All publia scjhoola ahall ho frea (soiionla, and every 
perrtuu in rural iiiuiurinidi ties betwcon the ngo of 6 and 
10 yeara, and m cikica. kowna, and ydlagca bolwccn tho 
HRp nf 0 and 10, ehnll have the right to allcnd Bonio 
Brhool . , 

Sic 0 ndiKioua O’ccrcifles in poblio acUnola ahull bo 
cumin eled iiccording to the rcgLiUtionB of klic advisory 
board The liiue for such rebjriooa oxoroiaca almll bo 
jufll befoTe tlio clnsing lioiir in Lho artomoon In. caflo 
llie iJaront or guardian of any pupil notiRoB the IciiDlicr 
Llint ho doua not mah such pupil to altcial aiich rchgioua 
exerrisps, kheii such pupil nliall bo clismisaccl beforo 
turh religious CMorciai'a take place 

Si r 7 Rtligioua oxcrciaca ahull be held jn a piiblia 
Bchool entirely al tho option ol llio echqol Iriistcca for 
LIiq dislncL, and unau receiving wiiLton niilhoriLy from 
kho IruatCG-g iL shall bo the duty of tho teacher to hold 
111011 rcliRiDus exorcises 

Si^c B Tho pubho achoula ah all bo onllroly non- 
Bcclmmn, and do irhflioua exercises shall bo allowed 
Lherrin except as above provided. 

General Slatistical Sinrey. -- TIig follow- 
ing tables bring into comparative view tho 
piiiicipal data pertaining to tho aevcral syatoma 
of the Dominion 
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laud 

» 164-460 

1 I5L-2BI 

Alboi La . 

‘ O36-b90 

1 020-600 


I Tho li\QraBe ualary in these proi Incoa IB Kivcn in lho dHIcIiiI 
ToporLs for cncIi rliiBs nf Icndicri, Tho lutioiinli Inliulaled aro 
lha Iui;1u.!iL nnd Idv^ghI nvurngca roporked 


Special Schools — lu addition to the cLc- 
meiitrtiy, high, and normal schools, all the 
pi'oviiirea niaiiilain spccinl schools for denf 
niutps and for those deprived of (sight, on tho 
principle that the State owes such ohildicn 



equal fac\l\t\Ba with ihoac provided for normal 
ohildrcii. Tile coiii'^os of iiibliiictioii in llicsc 
institutions arc nimlogous, so fni ns the cnpac^ 
\ty of the pupils will allow, to those of llie 
elementary schools. The indiislnal clopnrh 
iTieiita aic well equipped and the tniiniiig care- 
fully adapted to the apliUides of the pupils. 

Movement for Manual Training and Rural 
Education — The iMncdoii aid movement, per- 
taining to both niaiuinl training and rural 
education, nlTccls every province of Canada- 
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It clfttGB from 1899, when Sir Willi ivni C Mao 
donald furnialied funds to cfltdbligli maniial 
training ceil tors in connection with the public 
Bchooia in 21 places fionv Prince Edward laland 
to British Columbia, and to maintain them 
witlioiib cost to the pupils or the public for a 
period, 111 ino'jt eases, of 3 yeara At first special 
teachers of ability and experience were brought 
ia fiom outside, mostly fiom England Some 
27 manual training teachers were thus ficcured. 
As time went on Caiiaclian Icaclieva wcic trained 
and boeamc duly qualified Before tliQ end of 
the period of maintenance by the hlacdoimld 
fund, there were 45 manual training teachers 
on the salary roll at a cost of some S3 COO per 
mondi, and moio than 7000 boys were taking 
the coiiracs. As a rule tlio work thus begun 
was taken over by the education authorifcica 
when the initial period closed, and in such eases 
tho equipment was presonted froc to iho school 
1)0 aids, and in the ease of tho normal schools 
to the provincial governments. In 1907 over 
20,000 boys and girls in Canadian schools wero 
receiving tho bonclits of mmiiial tiaining in 
their regular course under tho achool nuthoriticg. 
The Mncclonakl rural school fund made pro^ 
vision for a school garden at each of 5 ruial 
schools in each of 5 provincos A tiniiicd in- 
structor was placed ni chaige of each group of 6 
gardens and of the natinc-study work at them, 
the expenses being met fiom the fund. The 
cdiicaLioual purpose has been kept clcaily in 
view in the coiuliict of the gardens Tliey are 
attached to the ordinary mini achoola, owned 
by tl\c school corpoiations, and conducled 
under tlio an thou by of tho school Ivuslcca and 
with the express appioval of the ratcpaycis 
The work is recognized as a logituiiatc part of 
tho school progiam, and It la Intel wovan na 
fai ns possible with other studies The gaidcn 
IS moi'cly an cuter classroom of tho school. 
This 1 elation has been in good part established 
by the traveling iiia true Lora whom Professor 
lloheitson appointed to aupoivisc the work in 
each piovince. The instructors wcic chosen us 
toaclieis of experience m rural schools, and were 
sent for special pioparation, nt the expense of 
the Alacdounld fund, to Chiciigo, Cornell 
Coliimbm, and Clark univeisitieb in the Umtea 
States, and to tho Ontario Agiiciilbiinil College, 
Guelpli, The moi’cmcnt, which lins thiia pro- 
gressed on two distinct lines, is inteiidcu to 
hiiiig the education provided for the people at 
public c\penac into more immediate relation 
to tliG indua trial demands which they must 
meet when the peiioil of achool training la 
closed The work ia passing now from tho 
cxpoiiineiUal stage to thnt of an integial part 
of the general aclicmc of Gducation. Marked 
advance Ims been made in tins icspoct in New 
Bninsvick, Nova Scotia, and Ontario. Tho 
first-naincil province piesonts srveial cxainplea 
of coiisoliclrited rural schools witli adinirable 
cc|iiipineiit foi both manual training und gul- 
den culture In Nova Scotm manual tniiniiig 


oenters have been organized both in cities and 
rural diabneta which arc attended foi 2 hours a 
day by pupils on the public achool legist era of 
their respeetwe Bccbions The achoola ate 
divided into two groups, mcclinmo scionco and 
doineatio aciencc. In 1D08 the former wore 
attended by 1824 pupils, and the latter by IGIO 
or n total of 3434, ’ 

In Ontario the entire scliemo of teclinical 
education, including manual training, houBcholcl 
ficioiice, and ni b instruction, is under the direc- 
tion of a, apecial mapector on the ofTicml bUH 
of the Education Dcpnitinent. This officer 
Ima made an exhaustive study of tho indua tries 
of the pi'ovinco with a view to adapting tho 
technical training to the actual condiLiona sur- 
rounding the pupila. After the preliminary 
training in manual woik and drawing in the 
lower grades of tlic public schools, he advises 
that a system of vocational training he organ- 
ized pai'allcl with the last 2 years of the public 
school couTflo and tho high school couise, as a 
means of fitting the boys industrially inclined 
for entrance upon the trades of their reap cc Live 
localities. The permanency of the work is 
ns,surcd by the provision of two centers amply 
equipped for tlic don bln purpose of trninmg 
Bpccinl tcaclicra for the new service and ufTord- 
ing models of its me tho da and purposes, The 
first of these ecu tci’s is tlie Macdonald IiistitutCj 
an adjunct of the Ontaiio Agiiculturnl College 
at Guelph. Sir William Macdonald gave the 
sum of 3182,500 to provide buildings and equip- 
ment for tho institute, which has become the 
hcadciuai'tcva Cor manual tiaiuing, for house- 
liold flcicncc, and for providing short courses 
of instruction and training for fanners' daugh- 
ters and others in cooking, sewing, domestic 
art, and otlici bi’Miehe*^ of domestic economy 
Short courses of instruction in nature study and 
school gnrdend were piovided without fees to 
teachers, and the govern men ta of 4 eastern 
provinces where conaolulntcd achoola were 
cstabliahocl gave acliolarshipa to enable teachers 
to attend, Over 200 tcachcis have already 
taken these courses. The second centei_ is 
Macdonald College, which occupicb a beautiful 
site overlooking the Ottawa llivei at Ste. Anno 
dc Bellevue, 20 miles west of Montrenl. The 
college conipriscfl 3 departments the School 
for Teachers, which piovides praclicnl and 
thorough tiaining for Icacheis m tho art nnd 
aeience of teaching; the School of AgriciiUure, 
which nuns to provide a thorough theoretical 
and practical training in tlic scvuiiil branchea 
of ngiicultiirOj and the School of Iloiischold 
Science, in which young women receive tniiiiing 
m houscliold economy The school for toacli- 
ers takes tho pince of t)ic McGill Noinial 
School of Moiitical, nnd is amply cqiiip]icd for 
the more c\ Lon do d tminiiig which Icaejiois must 
receive to inei^t the Inrgci requircincntB of the 
service. Macdonald College has been incoi- 
p orated with McGill University, and thus the 
com sea of inatrucLion leading to degrees are 
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pkiincd under the advico nnd with hho approval 
of the university autlioiitica. In addition to 
doiiflfcnig the whole property witliout inoum- 
binnce, Sir William Macdonald placed n, auin 
of over 32,000,000 in the haiida or the triiateea 
of McGill University ns an endowment for the 
maintenance of the new college. 

Higher Education. — The agencies of liiglior 
education in the Canadian provincoa aie imi- 
veraitica and afUliatcd colleges which have 
preiacrvccl through (i long history the scholnstic 
Lrartitions and standards of the universitie.i of 
tiiG Old World The colleges as a rule have iieen 
established and are maintained by tho various 
religious denominations The greater number 
date fiom the last half of tho nineteenth cen- 
tury, but a few have a history coveiing two or 
more centuries, among these me in Ontario, 
lOiox Co liege, Toronto (founded 1601), Albert 
College, Belleville (1757); m Quebec, Tucker 
Sominniy (1065), St, Siilpicc, Monticnl (1767) 
Sixteen institutions bear the title of university, 
and of these 13 fiibiiatcd in the older provinces 
bear witness by bhcir numbers to enrly political 
and dciiominationnl antagonisms At pies- 
ent there is a strong tendency toward the con- 
ccnbratioii of the icsourccs of higher education 
by means of the federation of the colleges and 
higher technical schools with the uniYcnsitics 
In view of n Bchcme for promoting ngriculturnl 
education under discu^^sion in the Senate of 
New Brunswick, in the session of 1€09-1901), 
the Chancellor of the Uiiivorsity of New Biuns- 
wick iiigcfl in his report for the same year that 
any action that might icsulb should keep the 
uialtci' in close affilmtiun with the technical 
work nhoady earned on by the univcLSity. 

Ill Nova Scotia the impoitnnce of a common 
standard for universities has long been icc- 
ognizcd, especially in respect to piofessional 
(liploiim^p which tho government has declined to 
rccogui/e bocauao there was no guarantee of 
equivalence in those of the clilTeront institutions 
In connection with plans for piomotiiig higher 
technical education in the province, which 
wcic Iji’ought to completion in 1908, the repre- 
sentatives of the tin CD uni vcisitics agreed to an 
[UTniigemcut whereby the Nova Scotia Techni- 
cal Gullcge is andiaLccI with the other colleges 
of the province By this ngi cement the esLab- 
lished colleges will iiibisb on a uniform inatiicu- 
lalion requirement, and a uniform first 2 ycais' 
Diiginroiiiig com sc The general triuuing in 
inathcmaLics, physics, chcinistrj', English, for- 
eign Inn gunge, shop work, drawing, etc., which 
coinstituto the basis for any engine criiig coiir.gc, 
will be given in the older colleges, leaving the 
piofc-ssional finishing 2 years* com so to the 
technical college 

Laval University, established at Rfontreal in 
1378, a branch of the ancient iinivci.sity whose 
scat la nt Quebec, is the cenlcr of nn important 
group of colleges and .schools including tho 
polytechnic, doiiLiatry, and pharmacy schools, 
tho agricultural school of Oka, founded in 1893 


by the Reverend Trappisb Fathers of Notro 
Dame du Lae, and the school of superior edu- 
cation for girls founded by tho Sisters of La 
Congregation de Noire Dame, which was sol- 
emnly inaugurated in 1007 As an immediate 
rcaulb of the rchition with the university, the 
agricultural school haa arranged for a superior 
couise ill its specialty, The university n/Tilia- 
tion of the aohool of Notre Dainc raises the 
standard of higlicr education for women m 
Catholic circles of Quebec. 

The moat alriking illustrations of the uni- 
versity federation movement arc nfTorded by 
recent measures alTccting tho University of 
Toronto and McGill University of Montreal 
The federation of tho University of Toronto 
wfta proclaimed by the LieuteiiniiL Governor 
Nov 18, 1903, and came into elTect Nov 1, 
1904. Among the alTiliatccl institutions arc 
tho University College, Viclona College, Trin- 
ity College, the Toronto School of Jkaclieal 
Science, the Toronto College of Music, and tho 
AgnouUurnl College at Guelph, Ontario, oncli 
of which has n representation in the luiiv'crsily 
Senate The miivcrhity cnmpnsca n. fnciilLy 
of arts, faculty of medicine, faculty of law, and 
A faculty of applied Bciciicc and engineering. 
In addition to the ciiatoiniiry degices m arts, 
in mcdicinD, mid in law, tlic uiiiver.sity olTcrfl 
in applied science the degree of Ikchelor of Ap- 
plied Science, and the degrees of Civil I')iigiiicor, 
of Milling Engincci, of ^Mechanical Eiigineor, nml 
of Electrical Engineer, also the degree uf Bache- 
lor of tlicScicnceof Agriculture GraduaLcsin 
the course of nedngogy who liold a tjogirc m 
nrls 01 a first-class diploma fiom the Educaiion 
Department arc ndniiUcd to the examination 
for the dcgi ce of Bachelor of Pedagogy Cniuli- 
dates for the degree ol Uoctorof Pedagogy mils t 
have obtained the former (legrce, or have had 
7 years' succca'shil cvponrnce as Icnclicr or 
school in ape dor iii Ontario The university 
also olTcra a 2-ycnr course leadiiif* to the 
diploma in commerce, and one of 4 ycard lead- 
ing to the dcgiee of Bachelor of Household 
Science. By the libeiality of a iiiivalc donor, 
the university has been icccntly piovidcd with n 
special bmldiiig for home ocoiiomics. The 
cducaLionnI work of IiIcGill Uiuvinhity is 
earned on m McGiil College, the Royal Victoria 
College for Women, and other uiiiveihity build- 
inga in Moulienl; and also iu MardonaUl 
Collrgo nt Stc Anne de Bellevue; Lhr ^IcGiM 
Uiiivci.^nty College of British^ ('olumhia, Vnii- 
couvei, J1 C , and in tho aflllmtcd ooUege at 
Victoria, B C Thus it Mill be icen tlial Llie 
standardizing influence of Lhi'i iiiiivciMly 
leacheg to llic newer pro^uncc'i Miietloiudd 
Colloce IS the latest nddlLion to the fedi’i aliun 
of winch McGill Univoi.sity i9 the coiUer By 
this relation the selinol fur teiidiciri which lias 
taken the place of the AIcCill No mini Srhnnl 
of Alontrcal, and the two schools pcitiiiuing to 
iliQ latest developments of cihicatioa in the 
ProviiicQ namely, the School of Agiicultiirc and 
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Llie School of Household Science, are brought 
under the direction of committcea composed ol 
repreaeutftLives of the univcraily and the college. 
At the aaiTic time the univciaity ia broadening 
it3 own acope by the inclusion of facuLtica of 
agriculture and education. 

The creation of luciiltica of education in the 
leading uiiivcraitics increases then relations to 
bho public school systems wJuch began with 
provisions for tho inspection and alHliation of 
high achoolaj and for the tiaming and certifica- 
tion of teachera napimig to the highest poaitiona 
All the colleges within tho borders of Mimitoba 
arc aflilhited with the university of tho pi ovinco, 
which has the exclusive right to confer degrees 

Among the universities of the Dominion 
bliree distinct types may be recognized Laval 
Umvcisity Is ecclesiastic iii its origin and con- 
trol The Archbishop of Quebec is visitor and 
nposlolic chancellor, the Arclibishop of Montreal 
is tliG vice-chancellor; tlic rector, the ex ecu Live 
head of the university, is insisted by a council 
in which the several faculties and the Seiniimry 
of Quebec (ecclesiastical institution) arc repre- 
sented, The university compiises the profes- 
sional faculties of theology, of law, and of medi- 
cine. and the faculty of arts, all of which are 
duplicated in the liranch univeraity at Montreal 
Tlio laltei, as nlrcady stated, comprises affili- 
ated technical achools The gciici ill organiza- 
tion and the tlcgicea confcired, ie, bnchclor, 
liccntialCj and doetoi , follow Fi cnch precedents 
McGill University, a Protestant institution in 
Mon li cal, prcsciitii the highest type of a private 
foiiridatioii bo which imperial characlcr has 
been given by the amended char be i of 1855 
Tins ohaitoi consbibiitcd "the Governors, 
Principal and Fellows" of the university a 
body politic and corporate, but at the same 
time vested supreme authority m the Crown, 
the same to be " exercised by His Excellency 
the Govern 01 General of Canadiij for tho tjmo 
being, as visitoi " The devcloiiinent of tho 
university has kept pace witli the ever grow- 
ing diversity of publio interests, winch depend 
lor their forceful direction upon trained intel- 
ligence. Toionto Umvcisity is the highest 
type of a state institution. It was endowed 
oiiguially by land grants, and began its active 
operntions in 1643 under the prcdoininnnb 
mriuciice of the Church of England It was 
brought under sLalo control and completely 
scunlai'ized by tlie act of 1849' ^ Originally the 
univciaiiy W'as merely an examining and legis- 
liUivc body, tlie tciichiiig function being re- 
served foi University College. Tlie first event 
in the developing history of tlie univeisity wns 
the formation of a teaching faculty, the uni- 
vciHity profcsisorntc, by the federation act of 
1.SB7 The crowning event is the act of 1906 
reorganizing tlie university on n comprehen- 
sive pinn This menaure, nlicady foreshad- 
oweil by the feclcration act of 1903, was re- 
el lined to meet a crisis in university education 
ari-siiig from the advance of science. The 


Commission era, upon whoac recommendations 
the plan la based, did not pretend to forecust 
and regulate the futiiic. "We could do no 
more," they any, "than provide a home for 
Qulture and science, under the same ncadcmical 
roof, uniting them ns far ns possible, yet leav- 
ing each in itf^ way untrammclcd by tlie union." 
The federation of the Ontmio Medical College 
for A\romcii wHli the university and the admis- 
sion of women to the examinations for the 
university degrees in medicine arc aignificaat 
facta in the icccnt development, It may be 
noted that women nrc admitted to the arts 
facultiea of nearly nil tlio Canadian mnversitica 
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DAtR 

OP 
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SlUDlSKTa 

Univcraily of Kuiji’a ColfcRc, 
Wjndiior, Nova hcoUn 
Univcrfiily 9f New Urunsivick, 
Frcdcrblon, I'fcw DTUiia- 
wiok 

1700 

3140,000 

25 

ISOO 

' a.oG i 
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McGill XJniVLraily, Montreal, 
Quebec 

DdliDUaiQ Culloju! nnd UnL- 
vcrally, HnllfRU, Novii Sco- 

Lii 

1S21 

2,074jG01 

1500 

isia 

120,000 

SQO 

Univcraily of Torunlo and 
UnivcMily CoIIli'd 

1827 

3,700,000 

2500 

Univcraily of Actidin CoUcrq, 
AViiUville, Novi\ acoUft 

J638 

211,070 

115 

Un.lver‘uly of Queou’a Col- 
lege, IvliiBalon, Oiilnnu 

1811 

G00,U00 

eoo 

Univoruily of ni,,hon's Col- 
lege!, r^nnoxv il|c, Qucbpc 

18^1^ 

102,018 

51 

UnivorFiiiy of OtmwA, OLla- 
wn, Ontario 

18-J8 


£00 

Univcr-iily of Trimly Col- 
lege, Toronlo' , 

1852 

400,000 
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1300 

Utvlvorally of Mount Alllaon 
CdIId^o, Non LirunswlnK 

IS02 

120,000 

12B 

Univcraily orMnullobn. Wln- 
VlclSrfa UnUeralty, Toronlo, 

1877 

J 150,000 

401 

Ontario' , , , . . 

A foMn^lcr U ni vcrsiLy, Toron- 
to, Ontario , , , , 

IBHO 

487,456 

I- — 

lhB7 

000,000 

200 

UmvL rally uf Si Joseiih’aCol- 

1d{! 0,&1 Jtiaopli, Now nrunv- 

'Wick 

1604 


200 

Univcraily of Alberta, Sltalh- 
oonn , , 

1000 


£0 

UnncrBiliy of Goskalclicwnn, 
Rilfliin . . 

1007 

- 



I GovernmenL |rrnnl 

TcdcralLil vritli Univcrmlj of Toronto, 

■IncKulcil m loLnl of Univcraily o( Toronlo 
i Quebec Sotninary, nn oocIcain'iitiBal oraaniziiLion, defraya nil 
oxpensci, 

> A.crcd of laiiil. 

The latest estimates give 83,315,900 ns 
the endowment of Toronto University and 
87,000,000 as the endowment of the federated 
university Rccont donations and bequests 
have brought the ciulowmeiib of McGill Uni- 
versity, With inclusion of Macdonald College, 
up to 86,000,000. A T. S. 

For educational condition in Ncwfoiincllaiid, 
see Newfoundla^nd, Education in. 
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CANON LAW ON EDUCATION. — The 
Canon Law, in the sense m which that term is 
used 111 tliig nrticle, is that body of luw winch 
aroSG in the hliddlc Ages from ccclesiasUcal 
legislation, derived its authority from the 
Church, and was enforced in tlic tribunals of 
the Church. It waa composed of tho onact- 
menta of local and of general councils^ extrncta 
from the Ffttlicra of the Church, rules nnd ordi- 
nances of individual bishops, and decretals of 
the Popes; the last ivcrc by far the moat im- 
portant of its constituents, as thoy were tlic 
decisions of the aiipremc poutilT on points of law 
niisiiig in eases iictiially before ecclesiastical 
courts, find were embodied in diiectioiis to those 
before whom the cases were being heard In 
the Canon Law, as it wna ultimately codified, 
nil these lawa derive their authority horn the 
fact that thoy were olTicmlly promulgated in 
tho thirteenth and fouitcciUli ccnturica. ns the 
authoritative body of law to he iisccl in all 
courts. These oflicial collecLiong make up, 
together with the Dccretim of Giatian, winch 
appeared LcUceii 1140 and 1150 a d , what is 
known na the C'orpiu Jutxb Canonici In 
addition to this law, the jvs couwmie of the 
Chuich, there was in every part of the Church, 
eapecially befoic 1200 a d , inueh law enacted 
by local ayiioda, holding good in the district 
ill which they were enacted nnd of force ao far 
aa they did not contravene tho jus coinmunc 
Tins (U&LiuctiQii la necessary in stnLliig the 
bearing of the Canon Law upon education, aa 
there was always miKh local canon law bearing 
on the feubject, thong li thciQ wua little tliat be- 
longed to the general Icgidation of tho Cluircli, 
aiul none hcfoic the twelfth century 

The impoitancc of a study of the Canon Law 
for the Ilia tor V of education cnii hardly be over- 
cabimated For evciy cducntionnl institution 
from the elementary school to the iiiiivor.sity 
niul evoiy foim of iiistriictioii from the AllC to 
astronomy nnd divinity was regulated by tho 
Canon Law. For noaily 1100 years, from the 
year 000 to 1700, the Chuich Gouit-j had oxchl- 
sivc jurisdiction ovei schools and acholais, Lho 
Bchool heiiig icgardcd AS an ndjiinet of the 
Church {q v ), and the bchulnr and Llinsc wlio 
ministcrod to him woio a hruiich of the great 
clerical profession, oi body of tJeiks (^f). 
The earliest legi.slation for eilLicaticm or schaoLs 
to be found in the Ciinon Law appears to he in 
the Sixth Council of ConsLnnluiople, licld m 
080, Ciiiioii 5 dll eels that piicsla shall keep 
flcliooh ill towns (villai) and iii vdlagca (rjcoi) 
nnd if any of the fiiithful wishes to commend hia 
little ones to them (the pries La) to learn gram- 
mar (Xif/ern5), they shall not rcfiise to take 
them, hub they shall not dcinaiul any fees for 
them or accept niiy thing from them, except 
what their parents in their /cal for chaiity slmll 
voluntarily offer Tlii.s was an attempt, prob- 
ably piemaluic, to iililize tlic jiarochial clergy 
fts fcehoolmaslcra nnd cHLnhli.sli through them 
n system of lice elcmeiitory schoola in the rural 
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diatiiGta. Canon 4 of the eamo Council apply- requirement waa mnclo more atriiigcnb and cl- 
ing to the greater achoola in the large to^yna fcctiyc by being particularized It was now 
provided that if any priest wanted to send hia provided timt, to prevent the opportunity of 
nephew (we may guess that tho word waa orig- reading and bcconimg proficient being (Icnied 
inally son) or other relation to school in tho to llic poor, who could not be aaaiated by their 
cliurclics of saints (i e. the aeculai cathedrals or parents' means, a compatent bonofice should bo 
collegiate cjiurchea) or in the monaalenes, “ tho given in every cathedral church to a maater to 
governinont of which is committed to us, wo teach the clerks of the chuich and poor acliolnrs 
give tlicm leave to do so.” The Sixth Council gratia; while at the aamo timo the taking of fees 
of Cons tail tin opie was accepted by Pope Adrian for granting licenaea to icach was lorbiddcn. 
aa ecumenical, and thcrefoic aiithoiitativc. Alexander III m a rescript (c. 1160), said to be 
These Canon a liavo been usually attributed to addressed (ibid, 2, 3) to the Diahop of Win- 
Charlemagne and Thcodulph of Oilcans, from cheat or, but which, as it speaks of the Gnllia 
theii appearance among their Capitulanea in Church, seems nioie likely intended for tho 
771 ami 797, but were of course only revived Archbishop of Viciuie, reiteratcB the last order 
by them Aa usual, the law only crystallized on the giound " Ficcly (pi ahs) yc have received, 
and extended practice For, long bcfoic this, ficely give,” and directs that if nnywliero 
at least m Franco and England, the bishops masters have not been appointed beenuao of 
(see BiaiioPs' Schools) had assumed the con- the demand of fees, proper persona slmll be 
trol and furnished the supply of sohools. The appointed nt once If bliia was really addueased 
Council of Aix, ill 730, under tho mducnce of to a Bishop of Winchester, it may bo the result 
Alcuin and Charlemagne, ordered that boya' of the appeal in the case of Fantoame v, Jckcll, 
schools should be kept in every inonnatery and referred to the Pope by John of Salisbury 

bishop's see, to teach the panlms, singing, arith- Winchcsler College, p 37). 

me tie, and grammar, and Catholic books well In the next Latcraii Council in 1215 Iniio- 
corrected should be Kopt, but the boys should cent III added to tlio reqiiii cincnt of a master 
not be allowed to spoil them eitliei in reading " in the faculty of grammar,'* in every cathe- 
or writing, and if gospels, psalters, or missals drnl, a similar requirement in every church 
wore wanted, grown-up men aJiould be em- whoso means allowed it, the muster to be ap- 
ploycd to wiito them. A later council, pointed by the Chapter, and also in every 
assembled at the same place m 313, closed tho mother church a theological sciiool Honoriiis 
moimatio achoola to externa, if they had ever III, in 1210, in higiily rhctoiical language, 
been opened, decreeing, "No acliools shall be repeated the laat decree, and, to prevent the 
kept hi monastci'iGs except for ohlntca." So Bcarcity of mnaters being nllcgcd ns nn excuse, 
blml when the injiincbioii of 7S0 was icpcntcd diicctcd that teachable persona should be sent 
at the second Council ot Ghalona it was conhued to ii univciaity to be trained up foi the purpose, 
to bishops' aces "It la desirable that, ns the so that they might shine in God’s church like 
Lord Emperor ordered, they should catabliah stais in heaven; and that atudcntg should for 
chuTche.i in which the scholastic learning and five years receive tlio profits of Lhcir canoiiries 
the proofs of lioly aenptme should be Icnrnt.” and livings ns if they weic resident It does 
In 826, a General Council, under Pope Eu^aiiiu!! not seem to have been riccesaaiy to repent these 
II, treated the provision of schools by biabopa iiijunctiona again Grammar and tlieology 
aa a matter of com sc, and complaining that were well provided for Bub in 1311 we find 
"of soino places we are informccl that aeitlicr Clement V nt tlio Council of Vienne inaiating 
masters are kept nor any care taken for a on the neceasity of having for bishops and mis- 
grnmmnr school (slmho litlcrarum),** decreed, aionaries men learned m cveiy language, par- 
' ‘ Tlicr ef ore let all care an cl diligence be CNhibitecl ticubirly tlioae used by infidels. So he ordered 
by nil hialiops and Llicii' subjects and in other tlint at Pans for Fraiiee, Oxford for England, 
places where necessary, that musters and tench- Scotland, Iieland, and Wnlos, Bologna for Italy, 
era shall be establialied to teach naaiduoiwly and Salamanca for Spam, then mvcraitieasliGuld 
grammar achoola and the principles of the libei nl provide tcachcia in Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee 
atta, because in them espceinlly God’s com- to tench and tranfilatc books into those Ian- 
inaiida arc made clear and explained” The giiagc.'t, and that fiiiula should be found by con- 
ecmucil iiiulcr Pope Leo IV in 855, treating of tributions from prelates, moimateriea, chapters, 
schoola " of liiimnnaa well ns divine lenniing," and coHcgialc cluirchcg. For somo yours this 
Goiifinnetl Ihia, and icdnactcd it, because "by wna actually cai ried out. At tho same council 
long iiitcrmissiQii many of God's cluircliea had (Clem ui, t 10, c. I), at the cud of a long 
been invaded by igtioiance of the faith and a statute ns to the disorders of monks in dresa, 
complete want of Icanimg." A council ut conduct, and worldlincas, capecialhMn abandon- 
Home held by Orcgoiy VII in 1078 containocl mg their conventual life " to wnnclcr at largo in 
a chapter headed "That all bishops shall the com ts of princca and ma^natca,” an attempt 
cause the art of granimnr (nr/eg hiteiariim) to was made to introduce Icariiiiig into the monaa- 
bc taught 111 Lheii chuiclies,” Almost exactly tcrios, by piovidmg that in every monastery 
a century later, in the Lateian Council of 1170 wliosc means were suniciciit, a fit master sliould 
(Decretales Greg , IX, tnm.V, tit. dc Mcigistris), the be kept to inslnict the monks in the primitive 
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sciences, i c. grammRi and rhobonc Pope 
IJjiicdict Xn took this question up, aiul m 
i 135 iiullIg clnbaratt* coiistitutioiia foi tJie IJene- 
(hctiiic monks, which worn followed by similar 
consLifcuLioua for the Aiignstininn or rcgulai 
canons, prn\ulnig not only for a grammar 
master in the inonasLcrica, but foi fleiidmg a 
ccitaiii prupoifcion of fcho inonka of each moiiaa- 
Levy to tho uiiivciMty The Canon Law, the 
Coipu^ Jw'18 Canomci^ acema to have been 
crystal i^ed at tins timo Jincl conseci to grow, 
one canon only of Boncdict'a two aucccssors. 
Clement VI nncl Urban V, being incorporated 
in the Extramgante&f or extra gorics The achiain 
in the Papacy, no single Pope being iccogiiizcd 
by the whole of Chi'istondom, accounts foi this. 
Dut education was govcriiGd by Canon Law 
Tho Pope's sanction was still requiied for the 
eHtablishniont of uiiivciaities or colleges An 
attempt was niaclo lu England in MIO m Iho 
CfloiiGcatei School case to bring giammtiraclioola 
under the cogniKanco of the Common Law. But 
it failed, the judgea holding that schools and 
education wqig a spiiitual maitci, foi tho 
ccclcsiftsbical cDiirta only. 

Even after tlio Beformation, when tho 
Canon Law was repudiated and its study at the 
univoiaitioa forbidden, lb fltill governed educa- 
tional institutions. The Canons of 1603 con- 
tained provDsiiona with icgard to schools and 
school inastcra Not till tho time of Lord Colte 
wa^ it held that univciaity colleges, though 
composed of ccolcaia.9ti0al pci sons, were lay 
corporationg amenable to the Common Law. 
Not till after tho Revolution of 1C6S did a 
aeries of dcciaioiia of the couits emancipate the 
lower brnnohes of education fiom ccclcaiastieal 
control. Grannnnr schools a bill remniiied sub- 
ject to the junadictiou of the ** Ordinary " until 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 enabled tlio 
CommissLoiiora under that Act by Bchciuc to 
abolish it. A. F L. 

See Benefit of CLEnav; Bisiior.g' Schools; 
Cathedral Schools, Ciiubcu anjj Educa- 
tion; l^IiDDLE Ages, Education in 

CANON LAW, teaching OF.— Tho 
tcaohiiig of Canon Law may be divided into 
two periods, marked by tho appearance of Gra- 
tian^s DecrcUim between 1141 and 1150. Witli 
that woik began the systematic nncl scientifio 
study and tcaclnug of Canon Law Somo 
study of this subject had always been a practical 
necessity for the clergy in their ndniiniafciatJon 
of the diocesan institutions mid in the cure of 
aoula. Foi the Cmion LaAv wag not only public, 
or constitutional law, but also a sorb of crbniual 
law adnil Ilia t ere d in the ordinal y nenitciitinl 
discipline of the Church In the Enst, how- 
ever, during tho patristie period, the great 
councils dealt chiefly with theological and con- 
stitutional oLieatioiia. Though many of their 
enactments became imperial Inwa, neither they 
1101 the works that appealed on the penitential 
discipline seem tu hnyc given rise to any ays- 


tematic study or teaching. In the subsequent 
development of the Eastern churches the rela- 
tion of the Church and the Slate prevented 
ail iiidepcndoiit treatment of ecclesiastical law. 
In tho West tho course of development of 
Canon I^aw wna difleienl A multitude of 
local synods elaborated the penitential disci- 
pline and eiidoavored to adapt the Church to 
the changed aocinl conditions of tlio new king- 
doms The Church lived according to Roman 
Law in the midst of (he conflicting Barbarian 
codeg, and Uu3 independent position of the 
Church and its law was developed as it became 
more and more the inLcrimtionnl organization 
of Western Christendom Wo therefore find 
a tendency oven at the liDgmning of the gixLli 
century to make collodions of ciiiiona of coun- 
cils and papnl decretals, of winch by far the 
most iiuportant was that of the monk Diony- 
sius Exigiiua, before 520 Other collecLiona 
soon Rppcdred, among tlicm the (Japitula of 
Martin of Urnga in S72, and tlio Collcclto 
//wpanrt naciibcd io Isidore of Seville (cl, C3G) 
(gy). The next htep may bo marked by Llio 
1 C vised code of Dioiiydius presented by Pope 
Hadnna bo Chailesthc Great in 772, which was 
adopted for the Fninkiah Church at Llio Council 
of Frankfort in 902. A body of Canon Law 
came into circuliiLion in this way wluch might 
serve US a basis for fill tlior development ‘i, and 
which was itself carefully studied and even 
glosaccl. To it aliould he oddod the Pscudo- 
Igidorcan dccrcUls, about a.d. 847, whieh after 
some use in the ninth century drop from sight 
na important fnctora m ccclcfjiasticnl law, to 
conic forward in the later development of the 
occlcsinsticnl constitution. 

Tlicrc met this stream of Canon Law founded 
upon concihai enactments and decretals an- 
othcr etream founded directly upon the peni- 
tontinl discipline, nnd of prwaLe origin Tliia 
appears to have arisen in tho monastic ally or^ 
gnnized Irish Church, and to have been earned 
to the Continent by the wandering Iiish monks, 
the iSco4 j)crcgTiTio-iites^ of whom Columban 
(cl, G16) ((/.V.) was the beat representative 
This was embodied in pcnitentials, or linnclhookB 
prepared for tho use of the elerpry in administer- 
ing penance, and containing lists of sins with 
appropiifttc penalties. These books had no 
official authority, and owed tlioir reception to tho 
rcputalion of their authois, ronl or reputed, 
Among Ihese books the peiiiLcntial of Tlico- 
dorc of Canterbury, in its varioua forms, secraa 
to have been the most famous, but there were 
also widely used pcnitcntUls by, or attributed 
to, Bede, Egbert of York, Ilalitgnr of Cambray, 
and Rhabnnus hlaurna. In time almost every 
dioccsQ had its own penitential, which was 
Bbiidicd by the diocesan clergy aa a part of 
tbeir necessary training for their office. 

These two lines of development may be said 
to have joined in the collection of Regmo of 
Prum, Libri duo dc synodalihvs cauais d dia- 
cvplinia eccfeswfi/tcis, a.d, 906, a work of great 
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practiciil utility, summing up the actual law 
na it then cxiaLcd and giving an impetus to new 
study. Dining tlio nG\b 200 ycnii^ the syfatem- 
ntic airangcmcnb of the material was followed, 
and several important collections appealed, 
cfj. the works of Bnichard of Worms, between 
1012 and 1023, Anselm of Lueca (d. 1086), 
Deiisdedib, about 1096, and Ivo of Chavtics 
(d 1117). Dui'ing this period we have no 
information as to methods of instruction in 
Canon Law The clergy must have used these 
or similar books, especially the pcmteiitials, 
and were expected to lie familiar with them 
But thoie is no trace of systonmtic mi true linn 
Canon Lmr Juid not yet becomp a scjeiifcjfio 
study, and there wcie no institutions whcic it 
could have been taught as such Stiiclciita there 

were of Canon La^v, but the whole subject wua 
m the proscientiRc stage 
In the course of the twelfth century a revolu- 
tion took place m the teaching of Canon Law, 
na, indeed, of nil other branches of knowledge, 
and lb became one of the principal subjects taught 
at Bologna and later at nil umvcraitica In 
addition to the general intellectual lovivnl of the 
twelfth Gen bury, which had made itself fclb 
firsb ab Bologna and Paris, there were scvcial 
causes for the cliangc that came over the sbiuly 
and tend ling of Canon Law. There wn^, in the 
6i'st place, bho revival of a soicntiric sbudy of 
Roman La’vv, wlicroby under the lead of Irneriiis 
iqu,) and hia followers thab law became the 
leading siibjcob studied ab Bologna There 
had nevoi been a time when Homan Law had 
not been studied and taught to some extent, 
and since the latter part of the ninth century ita 
coniiQobion with Canon Law wn.s constant 
Secondly, there was the new dialectical method 
used by Abelard (g y ) in his Sic el Non, with 
ita fascinating task of balancing and reconciling 
conflicting authonUca, the method firsb em- 
ployed in the new teaching of Canon Law. 
Thirdly, there waa the new interest given to Iho 
study of Canon Law by the great development 
of the Constitutional and legal aides of the 
Church in the great strugglo which had been 
innugurated by Hildebrand and brought to a 
preliminary triumph in the Concordat of Worms 
in 1123 The work with which the new method 
was introduced was the production of a monk 
of the Convciib of St Pchx at Bologna, Grabiaii 
by name, who appears to have taught Canon 
Law and to have published, between 1141 and 
1160, his ConcQidia Discordantium CnnonuHi, 
latci known as the Decrelum The importance 
of the Work was that it introduced a method 
of handling the great mass of Canon Law which 
had giowii Up, of ridding it by a dialectical 
method of ita innumerable contradictions, and 
building up from it n consistent body of legal 
doctrine Teaching Canon Law was now 
possible as a acicnti/iQ pursuit. Tlio reform 
Gratmii introduced was due to hia careful dis- 
tinction as to the force of canons nnd other 
legal material, baaed upon the authority of tho 


councils ill wJiich they were i oapcctively enacted 
and the date at which they were issued, and 
wliut is more important for the ndvaiiuD in 
method of tcncliiiig, to the thoroughgoing em- 
ploymeiifc of the scholastic method of logical 
dis bine Lions Tlio effect of the work was in- 
Btnnlaiicoiis. Although the Decrelum never 
liecaiiie authoiitativc in courts of law, and the 
force of a citation wa'i mcicly that of tho cita- 
tion 111 its original form, yet the book v as hardly 
the less influential, for it bccninc at once tho 
recognized textboolc, displacing nil iivala, nnd 
for a time serving n.s the sole basis of instruc- 
tion in tliG sanio wny that the aliiioat exactly 
coiitemporniieoiia Sentences of Peter Lonibnid 
became the basis of instruction in theology 
Tho relation between thc&e books wag tliciefore 
well expressed in the fablo that these two 
natives of Loinbnidy were twin brutlicrs 

The mcLhod of teaching Canon Law bcoainc 
at once that wdiicli had been inaugurated m the 
University of Bologna iii teaching Civil Law, 
that of glos.siiig There wma tins diiTereiicc 
the text of the Pandects was itself autlionlative; 
the Dec}etum was at once a text, nob always 
authoritative, and n gloss upon that text We 
have therefore in the woik of tlio glossators, 
wIlo begin even in Gratinii's time, an advance 
in the iiilerprotation of the law, not ahvays in 
exact accoTuancc with Gi utinn's theories, The 
first of these glossators wns Pane apalca, some of 
whose glo^^sca, nuiikcd na Pafeae, have been 
incorporated in the text of the Decrelum He 
was followed by n hofat of other tcaclicis, 
aevcrnl of ivliosc siunmae have been published, 
among them MngisLcr llolaiidua, nt once a 
pupil of Abelard and of Gratiaii, and afterwards 
Pope Alexander III, the first of the long line of 
great lawyer popes, MagisLci Rufiniis, Stephen 
of Touinay, and still othcifl, Baiiianiis (d. U97) 
was the fiisb Doctor ulriusguc juris. 

The next development in Canon Law arose 
out of tlic study begun by Grntinifa work. 
The leaders of tho Cliurcl; for moic than a cen- 
tuiy were either professors of Canon Law or 
students of that science, and several, holding 
pontificates of 1 datively long periods, produced 
a muss of legislation which rapidly antiquated 
the colleetion of Gratian, though conceived iii 
hia spirit. These great legislators were Alex- 
ander III (1150-1181), Innocent III (1108- 
1216), Ilonoriufl III (1210-1227), Gregory IX 
(1227-1241), nnd Innocent IV (1243-1254), who 
wns one of the gieatcst cnnoinsLs of the Church 
Theie wcio also held three gioat councils, tho 
Latornn Councils of 1 170 and 1215, intro- 
ducing throiighgoing reforms m the adminis- 
tration and law of tlio Church, and tlie Council 
of Lyons, a d. 1245- This became, theicforc, a 
period of new compilations of which the most 
import nut, the Quinque covtpUationes anh'gwflc, 
have been published (cd. by Fiicdberg, Leipzig, 
1S82). They weie all arranged after a new 
Byatem devised by the author of the first com- 
pilation, Bernhard of Pnvia, who arranged hia 
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mntcrial, nob under the logical cln^iaioiis of n. 
legal system, but under five geiieinl hends, ac- 
cording to the voisc, J udeXf judiciuur.cZcrua, con- 
nubia, enman, with the ennona and decretals 
under vanoua titles. In Lhia fiiat campilatioii 
were gathered the decretals of the popes smee 
1139 and the canons of the councils. The first 
oITicinl compilation was one of the five, known as 
Tertia, made at the command of Innocent HI 
by Petrus Colli vacinua in 1210, and sent to the 
TJiiiveisiby of Bologna, as the great legal uni- 
versity of the Church, that it might be used 
tam uundiciis quam in ftchoUs Thenceforward 
the teacher'i of Canon Law commented upon 
the decrctiila in this new collection alone ‘with 
the Decrciitm, and a diafcinctioii be tween Ordinary 
and Exbraordinaiy lectures was built up siinilnr 
to that which had bccoma established in Civil 
Law between the portions of the Pnudccts 
known as the Digestum VehiSf the hifortidtum, 
and the Digesium I^oviun. jlnothci compila- 
tion, the Qiiinta, was sent by Hoiioriiis III m 
122G to the canoiiisb Tancied wlio had been 
made Archdeacon of IJologna, the o/ficial who 
Hiiicc 1219 had fcahcu tho leading part in the 
confcirmg of dcgiccs at Bologna and so acted 
in plflDO of Chancclloi, and also to tho Ujiivoi*- 
siby of Paiia, which had been rapidly foiging to 
the front The Inst step in this development 
took pi nee in 1234, when Gregory IX sent lo 
these two univci silica his great collcctiQU drawn 
up by the cUa tin gui shed cfinoiust, Haymimd 
of Pennaforbe, and designed to bo of exclusive 
authority In this collection we have for the 
fust lime a code similar to the Codex of Jus- 
tinian^ a complete colic cbion of laws of general 
authority comprising all the law up to Llic date 
of issue that was to ictaiii its force. This code, 
known aa the Decrctalcs Oregoni IX y was to 
aervo as tho cLuthoritativc text not only in 
courts bub in schools {Volenle't ig]luifiithac 
tanluiu compilatiojiG univeirsi utaniur in judi- 
ciis et in schoUsy di^iiicliua prohibcnleSt lie 
qiiis pi'CtesuDiat aliam factre absque aUcloritale 
ficc/is ciposiolicac apecialif Biillar. Tam* III, p 
48 5 ) But this wa*! aiiiderstood aa not displac- 
ing the Decrelum of Oration ns the basis of in- 
sbructiou AS well, for on the Deerdutn the nioio 
important lectures, the Orchnary, were long 
after still doliveiccl Two mibsequcnt coilec- 
timis were officially pi omulgated, the Libcy 
Sc Hus ^ compiled under Boiiifaco VIII atid pub- 
1 [Failed ill tho same way as tho Dccictala of 
Gicgoiy IX, and the ComtitiUiones dementis, 
01 Cfcmcnhna, of Clomcnt V, publisiied in 
1317 by John XXII, afLci the death of Clement 
at Avignon. To tlicso wcie added two un- 
0 /Tidal collecfcioriff, the ^xltwaganlcs Jo/taiinis 
XXTl nnd the iJahnyafifan/cs conmniiies, rtecic- 
talg which, bccau.sc of their genornl use in uni- 
veisities as tlie basis of lectures, were brought 
together for convenience 

The method of treating these official collec- 
tioUvS, tho genesis of which 1ms been stated, 
was that of glossing or commenting upon the 


text. The teacher read a portion of tho text, 
analyzed^ it, pointed out the signiricnncc of the 
legal principles involved, mid showed thrir 
application. The task which (JraLian had set 
the teacher of treating the whole mass of law 
so na to effect the rcconcilmljon of inconsisLon- 
cies by means of distinctions foil mto the back- 
ground The aim now was to nseerLam tho 
exact meaning and implication of each alatc- 
incnt, To thia no little assistance v'aa di awn 
fioin the Civil Law Tim contrast between 
the two methods can he seen at a glance by 
comparing such a work as tlie ,Shmi 7 an of Ilos- 
ticnais with the Sunma of ILufaius, the forincr 
based upon the Dccictnls, the latter upon Grn- 
tian Tho new method wns cnrneil lo tho 
highest pitch of refinement by the gi’cat Canoii- 
ista, the /ir.st who composed a coiniiiciitary or 
Apparatus to the five hooks of the Decretals being 
no one less than Sun bald us FlisciiSj or Iimoecnb 
11^, who wrote hts Cohiuictilan'a. ut qmnquc 
libros decre/nhiou, one of the best ever wiitLcn, 
about tho time he held the Council of Lyons, 
A.D. 12fi3. The iiucnbei of the corn men In lore 
is legion. One of the most impoi tout wng Ilen- 
I'icus do Seguflio (d. 1271), Inter Imnwn na 
JJoatiensis, Imving become Bjalmp of Oslm. 
jlilgidius Fugcarius (d. 12S9) was tho fiisb 
layman to teach Canon Law with dial me lion, 
bub ivhal is of juoie jJiiporUnce for tho his- 
tory of the teaching of Cniion Law at Bologna 
was the honor paid to hia memory and later to 
all the other tcaehcis of Canon J.aw in Bologna, 
of burial with the same honors na the DocLorfl 
of Civil Law, for bcfoic liih death there had been 
some disparity be L ween the Cnnoniats and 
Legists. Pi oiniiiciit na tcacliors were AVilholiiiiia 
Dm antis, Guido dc 13 nytio, known aa the Arch- 
deacon, bee HUSO bolding llmi na&iUuii at 
Bologna, appointed by the city nrofissoi of the 
Decretum, with a epceinl sahiry. Johaiuios 
Andrea, "/ons eUu6n;una canoinci '* (il, 1314), 
and many others, nil at Bologna. Anioiig the 
lator caiiomats were Nicohuifi do Tudosclu 
(d 1443), known ns raiioiniiiaTUis fiom Ins 
diocosp, Palermo, and ifohaimca I’uirmcinata 
(d 1466) But the list of ieaehcrfi of the fir.st 
rank is very long, for there wna no more profil- 
nblQ Dinployineiifc for legal In lent tlifiii practice 
in the ccclcisinsticnl courts, where impoilant 
cases wcie constantly being tried, and no more 
promising ground for rapid advance in prefer- 
ment than n reputation for rniioiiical Icarinng. 
For this reason the study of Canon 1 aw was 
carried on more industrioii#<ly tliaii erru iJiat 
of theology, for the proficient in theology 
□btnincd Ultle advantage in Urn almpglc for 
cccJeA'iflstieal pwti'oniiRO Tho paush pnost 
needed little theological trniniiig, and oldnined 
even less. The ccclosiaaticnl lawyer held the 
key to nil the hJ^?h ofilces.. 

The University of HoloRnn sot the example 
to he followed by the other insLilutions jn the 
method of teaching, III the first place, the in- 
struction was divided into two groups of Icsc- 
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tiircs, the OicUnaiy, or the iiioro important, and 
the Extraordinary. The Ordinary covered at 
liologna was very^ probably ab firab the Dect elitin, 
l)ut afterwardfl ib came to cover the Dcciotala 
of Gregory IX. The Exfcraordinaiy covcicd 
the Liber Sextus . the Clementina, and the 
Extrauagantes Tlic division bct^Yccn tlio bwo 
gronpa bccaino loss importaiib than in the Civil 
Law because of the great difference in extent 
between the two groups, and Oidinnry aubjccta 
were neccsaunly treated in ExtiJioidmnry 
lecliiTca At Pans the ihyiaion wna also some- 
what uncertain The principal cliffcrciico be- 
tween the two class CH of lectuica, apart from 
aubjeat matter, was that the Ordinary lectures 
could bo delivered only by tlio doctois or ma- 
gishcra (the names arc Synonymous) and in tlio 
morning houra, bub the Extraordinary Iccburca 
migiit be delivered by ndvanoed scholars ns a 
part of bheir training for the doetoiate, and 
were m any cnae dchvcicd in the afternoon. 
The Ordinary lectures were formal and covered 
long passages, but the Extraordinary lectures 
were frequently in the form of diaciiasions of 
apccial p Dints, were less formal, and admitted 
questioning on tlio part of both ins true toi and 
atudent 

111 teaching Canon Law tho importance of the 
gloss \YAa Iinrdly less importciiit than in teaching 
Civil Law. The glosm ordinaria to the Deere- 
turn was compased by Johnnnea Tcutoniciis in 
1215, and had tho advantage of giving a sum- 
mary of all tho best o])inion on the text to lliat 
date. Tins gloss was henceforward copied with 
tliQ text and used both in the lectures and in 
the courts. In this way the lecture room was 
It opt in touch with the piactical application of 
the law Tlio disadvantage was that the com- 
ment of the fccachei was upon tlie gloss even 
more than upon tlio original text, a fading which 
characterized the toaohiiig of the Civil Law 
even moro when a gloBsa ordinaria to that had 
been composed by Accursius in 1200 (rlossac 
wore also provided for the official collcctiona 
of decretals, winch acquired recognition in the 
schools and courts as having a sort of authority 
as olossae ordinariae They in turn were aub- 
jeeted to the same usd in lectures ns tho basis of 
instruction These do not appear m 

the modern editions of the Canon Law, of 
which tho best is that of Friedberg, Leipzig, 
1879-1881. Tho last edition with the glossae 
such as was used in instiuctioii throughout 
the Middlo Agea was that publiahccl at Lyons 
111 1G71 

Up to the time of tho ILcformation the center 
of the study of Canon Law was undoubtedly 
Italy, and the University of Bologna was the 
loiiiitainlicad In the aixtccuth century tho 
lead was taken by France, and Paris and Tou- 
loUBc bceamo more prominent than Bologna. A 
little Inter Germnny began to take a new inter- 
est in the subject, At tho Ilcformed and 
Protestant universities gcnerully, in the cen- 
turies following the Reformation, the study of 


Canon Law undoubtedly fell off The study of 
the Civil Law, liowover, ffourislicd because of 
the official introduction of the Roman Law on 
the basis of the fiction that tbe Holy Roman 
Empire of the German people was the con- 
tinufttion of the Roniaii Empire of Constantino 
and Justinian With this large paits of the 
Canon Law had become doficly connected 
especially in mattoia treating of innii'inge aiui 
m the civil piocDSsea of the courts, the laltei a 
matter in wiiich the Canon Law laloori m closer 
connection with the German praclice of the 
courts than did the Civil Law. Thus in spile 
of tho repudiation of Ihc Canon Law by the 
Reformeia ((/. Luther's burning the Booh oj 
tho Decretals along with the Pope's Bull Dee, 
10, 1620), ihc Canon Law so fur na it did not 
touch the lucinrchionl system nnd the doctrines 
of the Church continued to be taught in the 
legal fflcultica of the German univcieitiea 
under non-Romnii control In the Roman 
Catholic iiistitutiona ntlcniioii continued to bo 
given, tho subject was iiidiapeiisable, but tliero 
wcio no longer tho same biilliant prospects 
open to tho canonist, 

On account of the importance of Canon Law 
for the acioiilific and histoiical stiidj' of mniiy 
legal topics, it is still studied in the umversiLiea 
of continental Europe, and of other couiitiics 
where the Roman and tho Canon la^\s have 
bccnBubsitliary laws. Every term courses are 
announced in Uio legal faculties of the Iniger 
of these universities on the Canon Law as a 
whole and upon special topics It is due lo 
this interest that new textbooks constaiUly 
appear in French, Geinian, Italian j and Latin, 
and the liveliest interest la taken in nil topics 
connected with its history. Tims some of the 
best textbooks have been written by Pi'otcS' 
tanta, eg. Richter and Fricdboig, and the 
Btandaid edition of the Coi-pvs Jwis Canonici 
13 by Fricdbcig, nnd the eminent hisLorinn of 
French law, Esmcin, has written a maatcily 
work on Mariage m dioit coiionignc Cniioii 
Law is nlso studied in all seminaries of the 
Roman Catholic Chiircli na niL essential part of 
the professional training of the clcigy. In 
English-speaking countries the profcsaloiml 
study and tcacliing of the Canon Lnw has al- 
most diaappoaied among Protcstniita, even 
where, na in tho case of the Anglican Com- 
munion, a very Imgc part of the Gcclcsmslical 
law of tho various branches of that communion 
IB derived fiom the Canon Law. Tins is due 
largely to the attitude taken by Henry VIII 
toward the Canon Law_. He nboli&licd ila 
fltiidy at the universities in 1535, cncournging 
Roman or Civil Law in its place, Though 
Canon Law remained in force in England niter 
the brcQch with Rome, it did ao only so far na ib 
did not contravene the King's prerogative, a 
very vague term, or the atatutoa of the realm. 
This was further limited by the iiiulers Landing 
that only so much was to retain the force of 
law as could be shown to have boon observed in 
630 
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England prior to the breach with Rome, The 
fiction wag invented that the Canon Law hud 
never been binding m England propno vi^jore. 
but had been icceivcd by the Enghah people and 
only 111 imita Aboibivc afctempba weic made 
in the sixteenth century to revise the law, but 
with judges violently opposed to the Canon Law 
on religious grouiida and accepting the pre- 
amblca to Henry's statutes na historicaMruth, 
much of the law was set aside by judicial inter- 
pi'etation. Still there was enough Lo warrant 
serious study, if only in tlio niatter of wills and 
marriage. Yet here a body of law, known na 
the King's Law ccclcamsticnl, had grown up, 
and much study of the do ere tala would Imvo 
been regarded aa antiquarian research savoring 
of popery, eg, Ayblie'a Pare){}on. To this 
condition should bo added as a caUBc for tlio 
disappearance of the teaching of Canon Law 
the difjappcarance of all legal proJcsaonal tcaoli- 
Ing, for until reooiitly law was read entirely in 
cimmbois Them have not yet appeared, bo 
far aa can he ascer tamed, any couraca in Canon 
Law in EnglftTul, and tho study hna been con- 
fined fco t lie at iicl on 6s of liia 6ory largely. I n thco- 
logical aGmiiianes of the Anglican Communion, 
the study has been mvived to a alight degree, 
espeeially in tJi« United States In Amoncaa 
uiiiveraitica aomc couvaca have been announced 
ill connection with the study of ^ledieval niid 
CJmi'ch History, as at Harvard by Professor 
E Erne r ton The writer has also lectured at 
Ilarvaid on Canon Law There arc at present 
no courses now being given in the subject so far 
ns oan bo discovaied. In tJio Jaw flchools 
of Arncricci, Canon Law fares even worse than 
tho Civil or Romnii Law. In these schools, in 
Bpi to of their great advance in methods of teach- 
ing English and American Law, a aubjeat bo 
elightly connected with actual praoticc of law 
has obtained no iccognition. 

Tlie literature bearing on tho teaching of 
Canon Law is scanty and fragmentary. In 
addition to the textbooks of Canon Law, of 
whioh aomo of tho most important are those 
of Schulte, EncdbGrg ILichbcr. Vering, von 
Scherer, and lYolfcer, jul of which con tain Inigo 
BcatianN devoted to tho history of the acience, 
the following works may be consulted, but tho 
list la merely suggestive. There is ns yet no 
history of the Tcaehmg of Canon Law. Bub 
in addition to the works cited much information 
may be obtained from the hiatoriea of univer- 
sities in Europe in tho Middle Ages, such ns 
those of RaahdaU, Dcniflc, and Ifaufmann, 
The modern Tnethod of instruction has taken the 
form of systema of Cnnon Law corresponding 
to the Elements of jurisprudence whioh have 
been popular in all countries, or to tho Paiidec- 
tenrecht of tho Germans Among tho moro 
notable textbooks in use at present are those of 
Friedberg, Richter, Vering, and Devoti. Moro 
claborritD treatises have appeared by Hina china, 
von Scherer, and Phillips, which, although 
planned upon the form of a textbook, nro very 


elahorato and profound troatiBca in several 
volumes. J, c. A,, Jr. 

R«(eroncefl ! — 

IliNHCiiiUH, dcs iTnlAoIifcAtM] JTirc/tcnrccAfJi rjLi'l 

he^oridercr TiilrXsxehl 0\(/ DctdscMand (JfiflO-lHSS) 
I^EINING tTucAicftle Jca dcuhcAcpi KtrchtTwtchla (1B7H ) 
Mabsesk Qcsch\chlc der Qiullnl und LiliralOr Jcj 
cfljioinac^icju /tfccAfj (GraU, 1870) 

IMaitliko, Jipmn Canon Lauf in (Ag C/iuKh of I^nu- 
Jant! (Cttmlindgo, IBDO.) 

MAunua Bauti cL MAuaus Fattoiuwi D& Ctana archi~ 
Oifinnaaix Domnicnats jiro/e^soribus (IVCt) ) 
llAgni>\LL, 31. Ujiivrrstltes of JSuropc. fOjI'oru. 1 BD5 ) 
SAViQHnr (fMc/ac/ile dcs rtfmiffc/irn J^cchta ^m Mutel- 
alicr, 1H3-1 

ScnuLTC Gcaehichle dcr QiteUen unJ Lileral^r dcj 
canon iscAcri. /?ccMa (SlulLgurt, 1870.) 
tind Lc/irftncA 

AcLiml iPxlbookB iisfid in lUo Iwriflh cenluiy arc Lhn 
iSurrii/iao ol PAiicnpalca (1B91), Iluriniis (.iBDll), 
htcpliamiaTornaccnaia (1801), uU cdilcd by Scliul lo j 
llio Siirnma of BolanduB, cd by Tliancr, 1874 1 
fiinium i!)ecrcfa/iuin of Bcrnarduii l^aplcnBifl, eel, by 
Lnspcyrce, IBAO, 

CANTOR — See PiiECENTon; also, Cathe- 
rinAL Schools; Ciiuacii Scnooi^ 

CAPE COLONY, EDUCATION IN. — Sdo 
South Afiiica, Education in. 

CAPELLA, MARTIANUS MINERS FELIX. 
— Elounahed in North Africa probably in tho 
lato fourtli and early fifth Christian century, 
though some have placed him a century earlier. 
Ho was a lawyer, possibly also a icachcr, but 
little IB known of him personally lie lives aa 
the an til or of ii curious allegorical iJcntJflD on llie 
Seven Liberal Arts, entitled Do Nuptiia Philo- 
logiae ct Meicnni {Conceniing the. Marriage of 
Pkilotogg and Mercury) Thia work coiiaista 
of 9 books, the first 2 of which Qoivtnin Ihe 
allegory of the marriage, which takes place 
heforo tlic nahcmbly of all the goda of Latin 
mythology. Apollo preaenta na gifts Lo the 
bride seven mrudeervanta, the seven arts. Gram- 
mar, Dialectic, Rlicfcorie, Geometry, Arithmetic. 
Astronomy, anil Music. Aa each maid is led 
forward ahe relatea her parentage and expounds 
tho anbstnncc of her aria. Thc^c Bpccchca 
constitute the last 7 bookB of the treatise, 
Tho entire work la extremely pedantic, formal, 
and involved; ilie allegorienl parbi fnntaslic. 
the expoflitory onca extremely taatclcaa ana 
clumay. Uiit the trcaliac forme on cncyclo- 

J icdia of tho various eubjeebs, displays much 
earning, and served os text on the entire ran go 
of culture os known during the Middle Ages, 
The book on iiBtronomy clearly foreshadows the 
hchocentrie theory of the universe, but its 
eignlfioancD to tho Middle Ages was as a con- 
venient summary of tho post With Boe- 
thiufl rspresonting logic, and Donatus and 
Priacian grammar. Capelin completed tho 
authorlLative curriculum of tho Middle Ages; 
though objection was often raiacd to the ^f«r- 
Tiagc of Philology and ilferciiry as being tho 
work of a pagan. 
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Referencpa: — 

AnEjLsoN, P Tha <ScDcn Libiral Arts Coliimbin Univ 
T. G. Gonlnb. to Ediic. (Now York, 11)00.) 

CoLH, P Later Roman Kducalion in Auaotuus, Capeita, 
and tho ThcadoBian Code (New York, lOOQ ) 
SANDYfl, J E A History of Classical SchofarshiPi Vol 
I. (Giumbtldg^o, 1003 ) . , 

TAYi.on, H. 0 . The Classical Ilenfaga of l}i& Middle 
(Now York, IDOl.) 

CAPITAL UNIVERSITY AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY, COLUMBUS, OHIO — 
The university was cs&ablialiDd in 1850 to pio- 
vide [icadBinic preparation for tho Bcininary 
which had been foundedin 1830 by tho Evaiigcl- 
ioal Luthornii Joint Synod of Ohio and other 
Btntca. Ckssioal and scientilio couraea IcadiiiE 
up to tho nppropTiato dcgreca aro offered. 
A two years' dep artmeiit picparatory to the col- 
lege is also maintained, to which atudenta who 
have completed the eighth grade of n common 
Bchool are admit bed. A three years' coiifbo ia 
given in the theological seminary^ in which both 
German and English are used m instruction. 
There ia ci faculty of 11 professors 

CAPS AND GOWNS — See Academio 
COSTUMH. 

CARBON DIOXIDE, — See Am op tih: 

SoiIOOLnOODl. 

CARDAN.— Girolamo Cardnno (Latin, Hier- 
onymus Cardniiua, English, Jerome Ctirclau), 
was one of the foromoab algcbiaiatg of the 
sixteenth century He was born nt Pa-via in 
1601, and died at Romo in 1670 He waa pia- 
fesaor of matlioinatica at Bologna and at Padua, 
Of his luimorous works tho_ most impovtiint is 
the Ara Mafjna^ (irab published at Nlirnbeig 
in 1545. (See Algehiia ) In this ia contained 
the first pTiiitcd solution of the cubic eqiialion, 
a solution that he seems to Imve obtained fiom 
Tarhnglin (gw) imclci pledge of secrecy, but the 
proof of which he claims to have supplied. 
Tho solution uaiially goes by the immc of 

Cardan's method." D. E, S. 

CAREW, RICHARD (1555 -1620) . — An 
Englisli scholar who was educated at Oxfoid, a 
country gentleman. Justice of the Peace, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Sal taah, translator of paib 
of Tqsso, and wiitor of an antiquarian book on 
Cornwall, 1002 Educationally Carew is im- 
portant as tho translator (1594) under the title 
of The ExfuniiKihon o/ Men's lYifs of the Span- 
iard Juaii IIuATtc's Examen de Ingehios pm a 
las Ciencias (1557) (see IIuahte, Juan), a 
book advocating the education of youth in 
accordance with the mental characteristics 
which they showed before and during the time 
of instruction, thus i tally the pioneer of educa- 
tional psychology Cnicw also wrote a shorb 
bub valuable essay on The True and Readu 
Way lo Lenin the Latine Tongue, ej^piessed 
in an Answer lo a Queri (f/ucri/), irhci/jcr the 
ordinary way of teaching Latine by Ihe Rules of 


Grammar, he the best Way for Youths to Learn 
iL Tina waa reprinted by Samuel ITnrthb in 
1054, along with the views on the same subject 
of Eillmrdua Lubuiua, the Gorman, and Mon- 
taigne, the Frenchman Carew gives an ac- 
count of his own education lie spent at 
school 9 01 10 years over tho rulca of Lily's 
Grammar For 3 years he was at Oxford, and 
3 further yenra at the Middle Temple. IIo 
then traveled in Poland nnd Sweden, and had 
to attempt to use the Latin language qs the 
medium of cominunieation, ftud found hia 
grammar tiaimng fail him, lie then went into 
France, nnd in tliico quarters of a yeai IcArned 
more Frcncli than he had learned Latin m 13 
yeara. He thence argued that Latin should bo 
taught by " usual talking and much reading 
and writing," He maintains that the rules of 
grammar aviso from the common practice of 
speech, and not vice vcvflft. Finally, he any.*) 

" I liold it like wise very ncccssuiy for every 
teacher to be as diligent 111 observing tho cx- 
CDcding dilTcronb nature of all their scholars, 
according to tho dispositions of then person 
and age, rathm than according to their common 
rules, for some can learn the same thing better 
at 7 than othcis at 14, and yet those at the 
14 years' end will many tiiiic& overturn and 
outgo the fiamo persons, who so much outwent 
them befoLC " F. W 

CARIES. — Sec Teetpi, Hyqikne op. 

CARLETON COLLEGE, FARMINGTON, 
MO. — A codducatioiial luadtutian founded ii\ 
1854 aa an aciulcmy. It is now under tlic 
auspicca of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Piopai’fttory, academic, collegiate, nnd musical 
dep ar Linen Ls ate maintained, though the work 
given IS chiefly prcparatoiy. Degrees arc 
confcried. 

CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
MINN ^ A coeducational institution founded 
as Northrield College, which received its firab 
class in 1870 The fust tiusfcec.s, nominated in 
1860 by Llio State Ab.-sociaiion of Congrogidional 
Churches, adopted articles of incorpointion nnd 
became a aolf-pcipctiiating body of 24 mem- 
bers, free from dcnoininational eonlrol; each 
trustee serves 4 years A prcpnratoijr school 
was opened in 1807 nnd discontinued in 1906, 
Upon the location of the college in NoitliBcld. 
itacUizona gave $20,000, and IhoCongrogntioiml 
churches of the state 310,000, toward the 
catiiblislimcnt of a " FouiKlcr's Fund " TJio 
college la one of 23 in^stiLutions fostered 
by the Congicgational Educational iSociety. 
In recognition of the first large donation, 
350,000 from I\lr. William C^nrleton of Cliarlca- 
toivii, hla.ss , the name was changed to Cnrlc- 
ton College, Jan. 16, 1872 Othei gifts 

foiincd the nucleus of the General I'liulowmcnL 
Fund, including 350,000 from Di D, K Pear- 
sons of Chicago The largest aillgle gift lifts 
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been SlOOjOOO from Mi William II Lciird of 
Winona, 111 1905 Tlic college is cndeavoiing 
to complete an endowment of S500,000 
Carfoton College is one of tlic instituljojis 
originally accepted by the Cnnicgio Fouiuln- 
tiQji for tho Advancement of Teaching (ijf y L 
Bcaides the usual under giaduntc com sea, 
adiTiisflioii to wliicli ia by cxaiiii nation or cci- 
titicato, the eollcgo nimnLaiiis a school of music 
and giftduato courses^ the dogice of M.A la 
given for 1 yoar’a study in roaulcnco, or 2 
yenis' study in abseidm, in cacii ease requiring 
a the?! a The department of matUcinaUcs and 
astronomy oilers coursca leading to the Ph D 
JJy fliTflUgomcnt wjlJi the University of hJiiiiic- 
aota, students intending to study medicine may, 
during their senior yoni, take piofcssional stiuU 
icB in the univeisiLy. Women niufab reside 
in Gndley Hall, the women's dormitory, or in 
other buildings exclusively _foi their ubc; tho 
supervision of the women is committed to a 
dpEin, niicl rogulatioiis governing social rdalioiia 
huLwcen men and women aic stiict Tlicm are 
iiD fratciiuLics Phi Kappa Psi maintained a 
clinptei from 1883 to 1888 The college owns 
the Ivaiid Athletin Field, situjitcd on the bunk 
of the Cannon Rivei. iTicie nre no dorim- 
toiica for men The library has 23,000 volumes. 
Giounda, buildings, and equipment wclC viilucd 
(1006) at 8232,000, the total annual iiiconia 
was 833,000 Tho aveiagc aalaiy of a pro- 
fessor IS SHOO The instructing itnlT (1909) 
nuniboia 21, of whom 8 nio full profcasois 
Theic arc 310 students, divided as follows’ 
College, 310, School of Music, 30 Donald J. 
Cowling iis president C. G, 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, AS AN EDUCATOR. 
— The chief evcutti in the life nf Cailyie, em- 
phasizing especially those related to hia career 
as 5i Icaclicr, a teacher in the technical 
of the woid, aic iib follow's. Thomas Cailylc 
(born Dec 4, 1705, at Ecclcfcchnn in southern 
Scotland; learned the alphabet, he says, at hia 
ino therms knee At the age of 6 ho was in tho 

villngQ school At about 7 ho wna icporlcd 

** rompleto lu English, ... I must go on to 
Latin or wn’^tc luy time," To Latin Lhoii he 
went, and soon “ mndc lapicl and sure way," 
At Len ho eiileicjd Aim an Aradomy, May 26, 
1S06 After three yonia of giTinul-griiHling he 
ecidd rejwl Latin and Fie rich " with /Inr^ucr," 
and he knew sometliing of Kcometr3', ulgcbia, 
and geography. On Nov 9, 1S09, while he 
was 3’et 13, he entered Edinburgh, hiiviiig 
walked from Eeclcfuchnu in thipe ^l.a3^'3 The 
earliest reference to C'lirijde as engaged nt leaeli- 
lug IS iqipai cully tho foUowinp, from the oailinsb 
letLci ficsm liiii fiiLhci that has been prcseived: 

EcTiiRi'Fr'iivN, 27 ill April, 1811 

Dear Sn , — I iceeivcd yours yesleidn.v, 
and was very glad to heal that j^oii were well 
mid Wfif teadiiiig, foi uc did not know what to 
do, whether you were coming home or going to 
atop at Edinburgh, 


In the summer of 1814 — m June — Carlyle 
was appointed mathcmalicnl master in Ills old 
school at Annan, " salary about J£70.*' Here ho 
remained about livo anil one lialf years, " a dear 
and con Get cxpoi,itor,^' but doing violence la 
educabiaiittl doctrine in that he dicl not iiiinglc 
fieely in the social life of the place In late 
autumn of 1816 lie became parish sclioolmaglcr 
at Kukculdy, a few miles beyond Edinburgh, 
where he and Edwaid Irving (later a distin- 
guished London preacher and founder of a sect) 
became fast friends On Nov 20, 1818, Carlyle 
left for Ediikbuigliwilli nodefiuilo prospects, and 
with perhaps £100 of his savings On Dee 17 
he wrote tohiA motherj jca^soringly, tJmt lie had 
three hours of private teaching at two giiuicns 
a month for cnch hour But by the middlo of 
January these paiticulai cngageinGiits had eoinc 
to fln end. In Feb., 1S19, he spoke of " a slight 
tincture " of the German language, which he is 
icLciviiiE in return for an equally slight tinc- 
ture of the French, which lie is coimniiiu eating 
On Mnr 29 he is " still at tlic German," niul ia 
able to read books now. with a clictionary Aa 
late ns 1831, when Carlyle wns 38 years of ago 
and Jiad written Smio) Ilcsa)lufi and Jus AVyci/ 
07i and had been for yeais in mtininlo 

coiresponclcnec with Goethe, he '^^ns exchang- 
ing lessons 111 geometry for lessons ii\ Greek 
" Uegaii Homer two weeks ag-o . Poor 
Glen IS my vciy aulTicicnl help here " — though 
Lilia cxcbniige was doubtle'^g luigcb'' for hia 
friencks flake, a man of genius, w\mG mind 
was sinking into eclipse 

The throe j’enrs following the rcaignation of 
bis Kirkcaldy school, that is, ISIO, 1820, 1821, 
were years of sore trial to himself, for many 
leftsons, and of disappointment to his family. 
Tom would ucithci go on into the miiufsti'y nor 
remain in the respcc table rank of the profes- 
sional school maaten Ho spent the ivinters at 
Edinbiirgli, the siimmcis at home. He was 
earning something wilting ai tides for Brew- 
stci's JUncyclopmUdf and there air □ccnsionnl 
references in tho coiTeajjondenco with fneiiclB 
nnd family to private tenching In fiept , 1820, 
he refused a (Yorkshiro) tiavcling tutorship, 
nnd again in IR21 a tulorghip olVoicd by Ills 
lOikcjildy friciul, Pi'OAost Swim lUit m Jan , 
1822, ho accepted an offer that cainc to him 
tiuough his fiiend living, now lu London, of a 
tutoiship lo two prumhing 3'OiitJi.v — one of 
whom, Charles Biillci’^ in aftei i'oars had a 
fthftic 111 giving re.spomsible governmciih to I'hiR- 
luiid’s gi eft test colony, " Our Lady nf the 
Snows"; the other, Ailliur Ibillei, Inter ''.Sir 
Arlhur nnd Indian Judge " (on the opposite 
side of the world from Cnnnrln), hotli to the 
last " Alway'4 gcacrousb’ grateful " io their re- 
mark a bio lilt or. The £290 per annum " and 
pood accomiiiodnlioiis in the bouhe '* was to 
him opulence lie sent for his brother John — 
Inter Imiisljitor of the J>rfcr»o — to conie to the 
uiiiveisily at his expense, and m various W'ays 
came to the suiiport of tho family Thia tutor- 
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hhin liQ held until July, 1824. By tliia time he 
hncl Irniislated Legendre’a Gcomelry from the 
French, Goethe^a Wilhelm Mcistcj^s Apprentice- 
ship from the German, and had written a Life 
of Schiller for the London Magazine. And he 
had wooed and won the beantiful and lirillianb 
Jane Baillio Welsh. 

After their m urn age Qii Oct. 17, 1826, there 
were at various times nttempta made to secuio 
for Carlyle a iiiiivei si by professorship. In the 
latter part of 1827 one of the new London pro- 
feaaorshipa was talked of — English literature 
or moral pliiloaophy. In the early pnib of 
1B28 a conceited attempt was made to Geeiiro 
for Carlyle the vacant professorship of moral 
p hilo sophy in St . Audvewa R nlv eraity . * * Equal 
testimonials/' says Froude, 'Slewed by the 
intrinsic qunlity of the givers, to those which 
weic collected or spontaneously oifcied on this 
occaaioii, were perhaps never preaented by any 
candidate for a Scotch professoiship " Goebho 
wioto a magnanimous tcabimoiiml. Cailylo 
wrote to his brother John nt Munich, that such 
praise na this one " ought to value moip than 
any Professorship m these parts " This tea- 
tlmoiiial from Gootlie was, as n maltcr of fact, 
probably nob presented to the St Andrew elec- 
tors — not that lb would have affected the deci- 
sion " Di Cook 18 as good ns appointed j . . . 
Goethe’s ccrbificato ai lived whilo I wna in the 
country: muatard after dinner, which these 
rough fccdeia shall not so much aa smell I ” 
— Let her to Dr. John Carlyle, Munich, Apr, 10, 
1828 As to a possible appointment to a pro- 
fessoiahip in Glasgow Univcraity, Carlyle 
writes to his brother Aleck m Jammiy', 1833. 
"We ahnll see. My own private impression is 
that I shall never get any pi emotion in this 
world,” 

In the early part of 1534 a professorship in 
astronomy was about to be established in 
Ediiibiirgli. Carlyle had always excelled in 
mathcmabica, and waa qualified for the post. 
But this time Jeffrey could not help — his in- 
fliionco having already, perhaps, been given to 
another. lie, liowcver, ombraced the occasion 
to read Caiiylo a lecture There was cuiother 
profossordliip, viz rhetoric, to which ho might 
have conscientiously recommended Carlyle, 
had not Carlyle made the mentiow of hia namo 
in such a coiineclioii ridiculous (iSfarfor Re- 
&avtus wns now appearing in Fra&e/s Magazine, 
and was being received with universal cxecia- 
tion ) This was the Inst time Carlyle looked 
for such appointment. Before the middle of 
June, 1834, he was established at No 5 Clieyiio 
Row, Chelsea, London — hia home foi the rest 
of his life In 1841 he received an invitation 
from a body of Edinburgh atudenta to stand 
for n profesaoralup. Cailylc was touched, but 
could not now accept. In 1844 he declined a 
profcsaorriliip at St Andrews. But in 1865, 
aftoi the publication of the Inst volume of 
Fredcrich the Great, he leccivcd by ao large n 
majority the nomination to the Lord-Rcctor- 


ahip of the University of Edinburgh, hia q^vu 
univerbity, that he could not decline. It was 
the highest tiibute his countrymen could pay 
him — it was Scotland’s recognition of her 
gifted son. 

The " perfect triumph '* of the Inaugural 
Addicss, Api. 2, 1S66, and the subsequent uni- 
verenl acclaim were follow'cd, while Carlyle was 
still detnined among hia kinsmen, by the shock 
of the audden death of his wife, and the light 
of his life wna gone out. On Feh 5, 1881 
Carlyle died, and according to his wish was 
buried with his people in EGclofcclmn kliiyard. 

Cnr^dc was tluis a tcnclicr, in the technicai 
sense of the woid, for ycaia Furtlicrmorc, he 
wrote much on stnclly educational theme a. 
And innsmuch na the readers of this pensanU 
born wiitcr of magnificent rhythmical, vivid, 
vital, impciishable Engliah prose have been 
numbcrccl by the million and are found in 
every corner of the English-speaking world and 
in othci lands as well. Ins influence on educa- 
tional thought and practice, bub especially on 
educational ideals, cannot easily bo overes Li- 
ma ted. 

Carlyle’ti lecogiiition by his own generation 
wns long del aye cl, bub it enme at last in a flood. 
That immortal woik of genius, Sa)tor Resariua 
(which appeared in book form first in America, 
thanks to Eincison), could not for a timo fincl 
a publisher in England, except the author pay 
the publisher £150 to giiarantcc him ngainab 
loss; but before the author's death a popular 
edition of 30,000 copies \Yas printed and sold 
^ai^or i?esa?^u5 from heginuing to cud is full of 
ideas of educational significance And inas- 
much ns the education of the hero, Tcufels- 
ditlcith, IS described in detail, large parts of this 
wondorlul book arc in fact as ^sbiicUy educa- 
tional in interest as Rousseau’s Ennlc. Stimu- 
lating and suggestive comment on educational 
matters is found in nil of Carlyle's work, for 
Carlyle liimaclE was gieaLly interested in educa- 
tion 

This inteiegt in educational problems nud 
theoiiea doubtlesa arose partly out of his cx- 
lienonce in the clnssioom, but it was nisuredly 
greatly stimulated by the study which Cnrlylo 
made — as no Eiigliali-spcaking man before 
Inm hud made — of German htcruture and 
German philosophy He read Goethe's Faust 
in 1820, and in 1822 published an account of it 
111 the iVew Edinburgh RcuieUf In 1823 and 
1824 he was at woik on Goethe 's greatest 
novel, Wilhelm Meisler. Wilhelm Meisler*s 
Apprenticeship f translated by Thomas Carlyle, 
wns published in 1824 Tliis one book — bo 
wise, so rich a storeliouso ns it is of philosophic 
discussion, of ill inn Hinting comment on life 
and art — miiat in itself have suggested to so 
gifted a render ns Cailyle a wide range of ideas 
concerning education and concerning life But 
by tlic tiiHQ he began on Sartor Resartus he 
had ranged over IJie Avhole field of German 
thought, and m silence had meditated and 
534 
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grown wiao in the atillncsg of hia moorland 
Craigcnputtock homo Aa it wna inainrGaLly 
improfitablG for Carlyle bo attempt “ lo abate 
the Philosophy of Clothes without the Pliiloso- 
plicr, the ideas oC Tcufcltdrockh Nvithout some- 
thing of hia pcraonality/' there aie in Sartor 
Rcsarlns^ aa a inalLer of course, chapters on 
Genesfs, Idyllic (chiJdlioocl days). Pedagogy, 
Getting uiulei Way, Iloinauco, etc., with com- 
ment on hciedity, environment, the creative 
instinct in children (and their apparently wan- 
ton bicakfigca aa due to thia instinct), the gre- 
gaiioiis aporta by which tho youth trams himself 
to coopei ation,good passivity, nnd good activity, 
the village schoolmnatcr. who pronounces Ten- 
fclsdioekli a gcniua and sends him on to tho 
gymunaiiim — where, also, hia teachers arc 
“ liidc-bouiul pedants wiLhout knowledge of 
man’s nature or of boy’s,” " inaniinnte, me- 
cliaiiical gemncl-giindcr'3," who rram into their 
pupils ” Innumerable dead Vocables,” and call 
it ” fostering tho growth of mind." They 
knew syntax cnougli, and of the luiiimn soul 
thus much, that it had a faculty called Memory, 
and could bo acted- on through the imiaculai 
Inbcgiimcnb by appliance of bircli-rods." 
” Alaij so IS it every whore, so will it ever be, 
till the Hodman is d is charged or reduced to 
hod bonring; and an Architect is hired, ami on 
all hands Tibly encoiiiAgrd; till eonun uni ties 
and individuals discover, not williDUt aiirprisCj 
that fashioning blic souls of a gcncralion by 
Knowledge can iniik on a level with blowing 
tiicir bodies fco pieces by Gunpowder: that witii 
Genacala and held manshala for killiiig, thero 
should be world-honoured Digiutanea, and, wcie 
it possible, true God-ordaincd Piicsts, for 
teaching." Through contact with Bucii true 
Gml-ordained piicats is the mmd of youlh 
fostered, which grows " like a Spirit by mysteri- 
ous contact of Spirit; Thought Jiindling ilsdf 
at the Tire of living Thought ” 

Before Sartoi Rcsarlus was publisliod, Car- 
lyle, in Com-Laio Rhymes (1052), had aaked, 
"But wlmt, after all, is meant by rmcdHcafcdj 
m tlicHG unhappy tunes, " when he thnt la tlio 
least educated will chiefly have to say that he 
la the loniL pcrvcitcd" — a qucatioii and an- 
swer ” significant of much.” " As if it were 
by iiiuversilioa and Iibraiica and Iccture-iooma, 
that man’s EclueatLon, what we call Education, 
were nccomplialicd " The first sentence of 
Latter-Day Pamphlets {1^50) is, " The Present 
Time . . to know U, anti what it bids na 
do, is over the sum of Knowledge for nil of ua " 
"I foresee,” he says, “that our Etons and 
Oxfords with their nonsense- versea, collcge- 
loRica, and broken crumbs of mere speech, . 

Will be found a mo'it astonishing aemmary for 
tlic training of young English soula to take 
command in huinau Indus tries, nnd net a 
valiant part under the suiil " 

Carlyle's chief fscrvicc to tho cause of edu- 
cation pcrliap.^ IS the persistence with which 
lie insisted Upon En gland's duty to provide 


education foi all. In Lfi5l no English publisher 
could be found for this noble ]inssngc " Two 
moil I honour and no third, I'lrst, the toil- 
worn Crnftsnmii tJmt with carlh-inadc Imple- 
ment labonoualy conqueVH the Earth, mid makes 
her man's. . . lliudly-on treated Brother I 
For ua wag tliy hack so bout, for ua were thy 
straight hinhs and /iikger« ho dofornied thou 
wert OUT Coiiacnpt, on whom the lot fell, nnd 
fighliiig our battles wert so maned For in 
thco tog lay a god-ei’caled Form, but it was not 
to^ he unfolded; . . It is not because of hia 
toils that I lament for the poor, . . But 
wlinb I do mouin over n, that the lamp of liia 
soul should go out; that no ray of Jicnvcnly, 
or even of earthly knowlcdgo, alioiild visit 
him, , That there should one Rfun die 
ignorant who lind capacity for Knowledge, this 
I call ft tragedy, were it to h rep pen more tlinJi 
twenty times m the mi mite, ns by some com- 
putatioiis it does. The inisciable f me Lion of 
Science -which our united , Mankind . ^ lina 
acqiiiied. why is not this, 'with all tlilfgcnco, 
impiirtcd to all ? " 

Why is not this, with all dihgLuicc, unvaried 
to all? To Lilli? ell nllcngr Carlyle rcLurng again 
nnd again WIio would suppose, ho cries iii 
Chailtitjii (Dccombei, 1030), that oducaLiini 
weic n thing which had lo be aihornfcd f Tina, 
DJimvould jJDAginc, ivns Ihc firat funelioii thiiE 
a govcinmcnt would act about discharging 

"Were it not a cruel thine to aco, in any 
province of an empire, tho iiilinbilnnts living 
ad mutilated in their liiiihs, each strong iimn 
with lua right arm lamed? How inucli cruelar 
to find the strong aoul, with its eye? a till sealed, 
ita eyes cNtincb so lliiil it scea not! Light hna 
come into the world, but to thia poor peasant 
it haa come in vain, , Heavier wrong ia 
not dono under the sun. It lusts from year to 
year, from century to century^ the blinded 
ftiro alavea himself out, and leaves a blinded 
Hon; and men, made in tho image of God, con- 
tinue AS two-legged beasts of labour; and in 
the largest einniro of the world, it is a debale 
whether a email fraction of the Revenue nf one 
Day , . . shall, aftci Tlnrlccn Centuries, be 
laid out on it, nr not laid out on it . . Dis- 

senterfl call for one aolirmc of Ediicalion, the 
Cluiieh objccU; thia party objccla, and that. 
. . Pity that diificulti eg exist; that Ilcligiou, 
of nil things, should oceiision diffiGultira." 

To Carlyle as to Sterling it is " inonstrona ” 
that tlie Stale ia prevented from " toacbing 
Roman Catholic children to lead, w^nte and 
cjpliei', Jiiorely because they bolicvo in the 
Pope." " How dare any man, especially a 
man calling himaclf minister of God, fltiind up 
in nny Parliament or pUco, under any pretext 
or delusion, and for a day or an hour forbid 
God'a light to come into the world, nml bid 
tho Devil’s Darkness continuD in it one hour 
morel ’’ 

In sucGcaaive volumes, Carlyle continued to 
call for a right Educalioiml Dill, for an efficient 
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Leaching aeivice, for a captnia general of 
tcaciicrs, a minister of education, whose work 
would Ib fco provide a feasible plan whereby 
the alphabet should get itself taught and 
God'd light should come into the world. Ho 
lived to SCO tlio work entered upon, in tlie 
Education Act of 1870. No small part in the 
awn-lcGaiiig of tliG oonaoicnce of England to tliia 
duty was taken by Tliomas Carlyle R. J 

Reterencea; — • 

CAnLYLE, Alkxandeh Lovc Lefhrs of Thoinaii Caf^ 
l\jlR nnd J(\ue Wchh, 2 vols (London, lOOD.) 

^euj LeUerg of Thomas Carly!c> 2 vola (London, 
10D4) 

A^eiu Letters and !ifcmonah o/ Jano Welsh Carlyle. 

2 vola. fLaiidou, 11103.) 

Caih^yli:/, Alexanueii, and CnrciiTON-DnowNB, Sin 
Ja!^ies ^/Vis jVoneaw o/ froitde. (London, 1003) 
raoODE. Lije o/ Thomas Carlyle d voifl (Lontlorij 
1882-1884) 

GAnNErr, UiciiahOv J?ric/ Lrfe of 77iaiiias CarCyfe, In 
UiD Great Writers Senes Contains n hibliograiihy 
liy John P Anderson ot tlio Dntiali Museum. 
(Loiulon, 1BB7,) 

Noiiton, Cjiaiiles Euot Carrespotidejice be/ueen 
Goethe aiul Themna C(irlj;lc (New York, 16B7 ) 
Leliera of Thomas Carlyle (Now York, 1S8H ) 
ifcmiruace/iccd of 2Vio»ifra Carlyle, 2 void, (Now 
York, lh67) 

CARMINA BURANA, CARMINA VAGO- 
RITM, — Student songs, whoso ongin may ho 
rcfciiccl back to the end of the twelfth nnd 
begiuning of tlio thirtcmitli coiitunca. The 
hi'fit title is givon to a. collection of such songs 
contamed in a Mb of the thu’tttcuLU eenfcui'y 
found in the monastoiy of Jlciicdictbcuoin iii 
Bnvana und now preserved nt Munich. The 
aecond title coiifcaina the icfcjcnce to the ivaii- 
dcring life of the students of that period. (Sco 
Baccii iNT's.) As the productions of a clft.s 3 
which stood outside the geiienil life of the times, 
they present pictures of the student attitude 
to the Chill cli and people. The flonga may bo 
separated into tivo main divisions according 
to content One type deals with the wandci- 
ing life, with the doliglihs of spring and natiu'c, 
with the pleasures of love and wine, and with 
gambling nnd the stii dents' struggle for exist- 
ence. The other type includes aatiios on 
flocicty and tho Chinch, and moral and rcligioua 
disquisitions. A sense of brothci'liooil ninoiig 
the studeuta mai’l<js the souga, which were so 
widcspiciid that it is difTicidt to locato their 
ongui, The btudeut hioLKcrhood soon tle- 
velopcd into a so-called guild with Golms n.a 
the patron aiwnb. Who Goliaa ^YI\S, into whose 
mouth most of the songs arc placed, is not 
kno’Wij Viobably ho ^Yft'3 a mythicnl pciaon- 
age created by the students to .serve thcii piii- 
poac. II one 0 the songs arc the songs of a c!ln.ss 
and not individiinl, bo that it is liopclo.ss to 
attempt to truce the luithor in each case. The 
songs are niittcn in a gi oat variety of meteis, 
hut arc all marked by a lilt mid aiviiig wliicli 
waa dnnniidcd by (ho pin pose nhich culled 
them failh, Though wiitten in Latin, the 
classical iiicteia nrc raiely found Instead, 


accent and rhythm arc given fiist place. In 
many cases the measiirct. aio borrowed fiom 
church hymns, which aie frequently paiodied. 
In then boldness and frcslmcaa, and ficodoin 
from conventional roatrictiona, in the pagan 
view of lifo and tlic opposition to the CJluirch, 
Symonds traces the beginninga of the early 
lloiinissancc and a revolt against the limitations 
and rcatraiiita of the time 

In addition to tho Ms. of the Carnuna 
Biii'ana, vrhicJi Symoiida Iiaa tianalatcd in 
T7i7ic, 1^0111011 ami iSonp. another sevvoa of 
student fiongs is collcctecl in a Ilarleian Ms 
written before 1264. This scries, whoso author- 
ship is attributed to Walter Mapea, was edited 
in 1811 by Thomaa Wiight 

Reference a; — 

Symones, J a. TTine, Women, and Song, (Portlnud, 
Me, 1809) This book contains a g,Qo\\ bihlug. 
raphy on tho subject' of etiiclciit aong^ 

■WnioHT, T. TKaffcr Mapes Camden Sop Puhl,, Vol< 
50 (London, IBBO) 

CARNEGIE EDUCATIONAL PHILAN- 
THROPIES, — Among tho many remarkable 
gifts foi education nnd for the various forms 
of social betterment which have marked the 
present generation, nunc have been more note- 
worthy because of tho priiiciplo involved oi the 
vnat sums contributed than those of Andrew 
Cavnegiov 

Andrew Carnegie was born in Dunfermline, 
Scotlavidj iu 1837, ai\<l was brought to tUU coun- 
try when twelve years of ngo. After a boyliood 
paaacd m a variety of occupationa, aa "svith many 
American boys, the close of the wai found 
him as government snpcTintcadcnt of imhlary 
railways and lelegiaph lines in the East. The 
fouiulations of his gicat wealbJi were laid in his 
introduction of the Bcsscsinci* steel piocosa iiUo 
the United States. Mr. Carncgic’f? entire life 
Id identified with the iipbuiUliiig of the steel 
industry in this country, until ho retired in 1901, 
with a colossal fortune, with the foiniatioii of 
the United Stateg Steel Corpoiation, 

Mr. Carnegie's name will cvci’ be a.'j.iocmted 
with one paiLiculai foim of pliihinbliiopy nnd 
Olio parLicular ins Li Union t of educational work, 
— the ficc library Ills fatlicr bofoic him xvaa 
lutGvcfatcd, with five fellow weavern, in the cs- 
tabJi.shinciiL of a library in Ills native Scotch 
town, Iiv 1&63 Ml. Cnviiegic became a life 
inombcr of the Mercantile Library and ]Me- 
chiuncs Institute of PittsbuTc, lu \B86 tho 
liun of Cainegie Biothcr.s and Coinimiiy pro- 
Bcntcd to each of thciv olhcc cTnpioyce’j an 
aaiuuil incinbciship in the bainc library, and an 
alcove AiftS added for the purchaso of a])pio- 
prmto books, and was naincil by the aiU hoi i Lies 
" the Caiiicgic Alcove." Some years aftci tins 
the gifts foi tho iiolablo Oarnegio lihuincs of 
IhtfcHbuig woio boguii And from tlierc grow 
tho goiioinl .sclicnio for library oncouiagcment 
all over Lins couiiLry, and in fact over the 
English-speaking world. 
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TIig principlo underlying practically all of 
the.se gifta la that the community must agreo 
to devote to the annual support of the library 
a sum approximately one tcuLh of the siini 
given for the building ; foi Air. Carnegie's 
be lief actio ns arc usually given foi the building 
itself The motives leading to this form of 
benefacbioii arc HUinmiirized thus by the 
foundcri *' (1) The library gives nothing for 
nothing The youth who la impi ovud by it iiuiat 
cooperate. If he does not rend and study, he 
^nda no reward, (2) The library supported 
by taxation la owned by the coininuuity. It 
is no gift to the pooler clasaea. They must 
also contribute their mite It ia the libiaiy 
of the people, and within iba walla the poorest 
citizen lias nil then glita of the Mayoi, (3) Freo 
public libraiica arc the cradle a of triuinpliiiiit 
doinocracy. (4) The donoi clocg not pauperize 
the community; he gives the building, tlio 
coinnmniLy furnishea the site and mamtaina 
the libiary " 

To Jnn I, 1010, Mr. Carnegie had given 
554,000|000 to moio than 2000 libraries Tho 
circulation per year for these libraiica is cati- 
mnfccJ to bo over 150,000,000 volumes or moic 
than there are Erigliah-apenking people in the 
world. The gifts are distributed as follows' — 

THC TOTAL OF MU CiVnNEaiE’S LTimAnY QIPTS 

Unllcd Slalca 1021 l)Lut ill iiga 20fl brnnclica 9 30,1 00.0 15 

Canada QO buildings 5 bmnrhr'i 2.2(0,715 

ISriiilanii and Walc‘1 aiibiilldinK^ 50 brniicbi'a S,UJ5, IKO 
InilMui , . 15 b»nl(linB«i 21 lirnnrhea 707, .117 

ScrjLUiul . . IIG binldiDK^i IK branebca 2,112.11) 

Now Zonlaml , 17 buildin^a 107,002 

lliilhh Weal Inilici 5bui|du)gd 110,000 

AuiUnlln and Tasmania 1 buildliiKS 09,21)0 

bQulh Arrlca , 1 buildtni'i 31211 

Ihluuda 1 Imilding 10,000 

Fiji Islands 1 buildlni; 7,500 

CoUcgb Llbrnnca , 3,GD0,753 

ToUl , 551,310,159 


NcwMckIco . , 
NcwYotIc . , 
N orLh Carolinn ^ , 

NorLliDnkala ^ . 


Ohio 

OhlaliomA * , , 
OroHon , - . , 

FcniiHylvnnin. , , 
fioulU Carolina . , 
South Dnkoln . , 
Toniw'&floc . . . 

TeKQH . . . , . 

UUli 

VermonL . . . 

y irttiiuft , 
W'oshinpion , 

West Virginia . . 
WiJBConBin , . 

Wyominj5 , , . 
DjBlrici of Columbia 
Indian Territory , 
Porlo Rico , . 



2 librarii'!], 2^,000, 

dBhljrnnea, 0.515.^7.1 

0 lilirariL'H, 147,U'1B7L 
B libraries, llTJOO 
71 LiUmncs, 2 ,G0Q,7B^ 0 1 

10 hbrunca, iC3,00(j 

7 JibrariPD. 180,00(1 

3Dhbrniica, 3,170,211)05 
Olibronog, 71,200 

Chbrnnea, 171,000 

0 hlitnnufl, 252, OOO 

20 hbnmug, 601,200. 

4 hbrnriea, 5^,500. 

3 libraries, 73,000 

4 llbnUifs, 211,000 

21 lifmirica. 7-11,500 

4 lilirnriDjB, 91,500 

47 libranrs, BiO.hOl 

1 1 lihrnriea, 1HO,500. 

2 librnrieB, 725,000 

3 lilirnnes, 30,000 

1 library, 10O,(M)O. 


Besides the libraiy beneractionSj Mr. Car- 
negie's geiicroaity has been iliroctod toward 
the iniprovemcnt of cducatiuiml fiicililie^ m 
other ways. Moat notable among these aro 
The Cflincgio Foundalion for the Improve' 
meat of Teaching, rounded in 1005 by the gift 
of 510,000,000, Lo l^hlch 85,000,000 were nddocl 
in 1903 , and the Carnegie InslitiiUon of WusJi- 
ingLoii for the encouragement of leaearch, by 
the gift of SlOjOOOjOOO 111 1002 Tbetsc nrc dis- 
ciissrd under the appropriate cap Lions 

In addition Lo tliofcii Mr Carnegie has given 
generously to various colleges mul lunvoi-bities 
at vaiions times Cliicf among these is die 
Caiiicgic Technical IiisLiLiitioii of PiLlhburg, 
wliieli has received over 54,000,000. One 
other fuim of Mr Canicgie'a benefactions 
which looks toivnvd the education of the people 
13 the frequent gift of cliurch pipe organa — 
more than IQOO in nil — foi the purpose of iiti- 
pro\ung the musical tastes of tlic people 


The disLribiitiOD of theso gifts in (his counlry la aa 
followa — 


JVIabnina . . ... 15 hlirarics, $305,300 

Arizona 3 libranca, 61,000 

Arkdlisna 3 librnrlra, 125,(100 

Ciiliroruia TOhhrancs, 1,SH2,7K7 

Colonido , ... 21 lihranos, 62B,11J 

Conin-etKut . . . , 7 librorKH, 05,8 iO 

Dohuvaro . . 1 library, 0.(100, 

Florida 4 lihnu ira, 100,000, 

Georgia IBhhranps. 30H,^00. 

llaiMiu .... .1 lihrury, 100,000 

Idulio ... T - 7 idirani'S, 95,500 

lUuiois . . , b7 lihriirics, 3,270, ISO 

liicliuua . . , , . 69 libruriPM, -1,GS7,GS0, 

loivji .HD hbrjirjptt, J 30/1,900 

Kuinns . ... 41 hlirarii s, CiOO KlO. 

ICeii lucky 15 libtaru-s, 776 .100 

Loiusiiina . . 5 librurips, 340,000 

Miunp . 19 lilifarics. 210,550 

Mftrylniiil .... 5 Ubrurip-i, 555,000 

klftssiiclui^cllH , . . 29 llbrniiid. 717..500 

Mulligan ... . , 42 libra riPH, 1. ISO 700 

Muininnln . . . , , 4.) liiiriiru'i, 57.1.400 

Mnsibsijipi , . .1 iibrnriPH, .15,000, 

MisHiiun 20 lilininos, l,3h9,0(Ml 

Montana . . . 11 hbrurip-., 151^20(1 

Neliraeka 24 libra nr 4. 350.00(1 

No-viida , 2 iiljranrs, nr),0Q() 

New Hiiniiisliiro 12 librnnc^, 1{>II,000 

New Jeraay ... . 2i llbrnrira, 651,10,550 


HoierencBB, — 

Lifirory Jiiuniql, an i?nrly number, usually Jorninry, 
rtich yuiir {fives n aunimary of Mr Carnegie's gilLa 
for (lie prpcotliiiB year 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. — An 
orgftoization established Apr 10, 1005, by l^fr. 
Andrew Caniegic, having for iLa primary pur- 
page tho establishing of retiring allowances in 
ilie colleges, uuiver.silics, niul tcclinieid schools 
of the Uni Led States, the Dcmiiunii of Canada, 
and Ncwfoumlland. On this dale Mr. Car- 
negiis cxpro.^sed his wi8h in ii letter uddioshcd 
to 2.') iiieii uJioni ho had .selected ns liiisLeca 
of the fiiiul A pait of tins letter followij — 

Nl\y Youk, April Ifi, 1005 

GfNTI/ESIEN — 

I have rone hod I he concluaCan lliat llin leaRl ip Word wl 
of all (bo iirnfcBSinns !•) Ihiit of Ibo (cacln-r iii our Uiglirr 
cdiicaiimial iiislUiilinim New York C’lly gcapmusly, 
nivl wry wisply, prm.idpi rcCiriiiR pcnhioni fnr loaplii-ra 
111 her ijuldic Kclioul 8 nuri also fnr her nolwcnicn Very 
fpw. iiirlpoil, of o\ir collcKca are able lo rio no 'ilia 
ronsrqiirnreii nrc grirvijui Aide men he'd! ale lo ndopL 
loju lung aa a enroor. and many oUi profrsaors, wlioHO 
rliiiC'i alionld Lc oBcupicd by younRcr men, cmmol bo 
roll red 
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I Imvo tliorcroro IrAiisferrecl lo you niid your auc- 
(LC&aora, aa Truatcca, S10,000t000, 6 per ront First 
MorigaffO Uonda oC Iho UniLctl Slntoa Slocl Corporn- 
lion^ tho revenue froni which is to provirlo rcUring 
nenHiDHa for tho lertcliera uf Onivcrailica, 

Technical Schools JU ovir country, Cuniuln, nnd Nuw- 
fonluU^vnd under euch condituiiw rs you inay aclopL 
from Limn to tune. E\poit calculaLion sliowa tUftl the 
iQvcnuo will Lo iimplo for the purpose 

The fund npplii'j to Hie llircc clnhsei of uiBlitulIpna 
named, wiLliout regard to rnre, sex, crccil, or color. 
^d\\DlYg, Unv(B\cTi recogui?** thi\l Stv'‘t(s aud^ olonuu 
OQvernmf'iila, which have cstabliHhcd or niiuiily sup- 
portcil UnlvursUica, Collcgei, or Selioolfl, mn> prefer 
tlmL tlicir rolationi all nil renriiun c'HcluBlvrly willi Iho 
a la Id I ennnot, thereforo, prciiimc lo iiichule fhrm, 
There is anotlhcr dnaa which iStnlca do not lUil, Iheu 
cons Litu Lion in boiho eases ovoii forbidding it, 
Sectarian Iiialiliilioiia. Many of thfw, cfllnblishcil 
long ngci, were truly acetunan, liuL In-duy arc free lo 
all men of all creeds or of none — such are not to bo 
conaiderod sectarian now. Only such na nre under Iho 
control of a sect or rciiniro Trust ccs (or a innjonly 
Ihorcof), OITiccra, Faculty, ur SludenLa, lo hrlong lo 
any specified sect, or which inipOBo any thcologlcnl test, 
aro lo bo excluded 

GTalcfuWy yours, 

Aumicw CAWNF.Cllr. 


Tho truatces were cicctcd iato n coiporation 
hy an act of Congress apin'ovccl ^Itir 10, LD06, 
ami Lhe firab retiring allowiinccs grant cd went 
into elTcet on July 1 of that year Colleges 
\u\\vcTs\tie 3 , and tcehiucfil SicUools mamtaiiiccl 
by slate and colonial govei nip cuts Imtl not 
been included by the oiiRinal letter of gift. 
The .state niul colonial inatllutiona having 
founciUy rGcpicsted that the benefits of Llio 
FoiiiidatiJOii bccvtenclod to thorn, Mr Caincgio, 
oa Mai* 31» 100S» expressed his willingiioris lo 
provide for their inclusion in the letiring allow- 
ance system, by offcruifi an additional 

55. 000. 000 to the lund, nmkiiig the total gift 

315.000. 000 On iilay 7, 1008, the Lniatecs 
of the Foundation accepted Lbia ndditionnl 
trust To Tender tlm Foimdalion a more in- 
tegral part of Ijigher education in Amcnen, 
tho ti us Lees desire, aa far ns may be, to have 
their relations with tho insLiUiLiona of higher 
education rather than with the individunl pro- 
fcsaois For this purpose the Pound a lion rc- 
ceivcg np])lications from institutions to be 
placed upon the list of collegc.s, uni vci .sill cs, 
nnd technical schools design ntccl an tlie iicccpted 
list To bo plftcetl upon Ibis list the educa- 
tional standard, the plan of govcininoiit, and 
the cndowineiib of the malitutioii must conform 
to cpi’tuiii dcfimtc regiilntioiia. I n the jidmmn- 
tiation of the fund, thcrofoic, liie task of tho 
board has been not to pass iijnm the in cuts 
of indivvduala, but of collcgcB Eutdv uuch up- 
plication involves a study of the mcLliod of 
govern ill enb, the educational viiluo of each in- 
slituLion as a center of intcllceUial and inoinl 
\TxftMtiincCf, the Siimncinl TeRowees, the equip- 
ment, and the atniidaids of academic work 
Onco an iiisLitutioii is placed upon the accepted 
list, Lhe toachors and oxeculivc oHlccis may re- 
tire under fixed regulntioas for the grnntliig of 
retiring aUownnce.g The allowiuiee conics na 
a. right, not aa a charity, tvs iv thing caruecl la 


the regular coiiiae of service, not ag a courtesy 
Bixty -seven inatitvitiDiia arc on the accept cd 
list, and about 320 life nllownnceg have been 
granted Ab the beginning of the year l&lO 
About 3350,000 had been paid in ictinng 
allowances 

A summaiy of the data concerning rctiTing 
nllowancca m force at tho end of the fiseni 
yenr, Ocb. 1, IPOO, is given m the folia wing 
tabic. — 
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C'ARNECilE FOUNDATION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


As fi iiKilU'i of fact, the chief wink of Uio 
]'i)iLiiilaLMiii \s LhnL of lui udiiualionul iiRiniey, 
with iiisLiLuLions nf lenniiiiK lu 

A MU 'll OIL The vicwiioiiiL la nnlioiinl , it iii- 
chnh'is the interests not alone of ii comnuiiuLy 
or of ii ficetioii, IjuL nC a conluiciil. From time 
to Liiiio Llic Foumhilicm iiiiblishcy in pniiiphlob 
form b Lull ICS in ediicntiim Tiic' lumuiil lejiort 
of the iirosidonl also tleals with vnrioiis cduca- 
lieiiiil piubleins Jii iiddition to those winch con- 
cern only the adininibtration of the trust 
Tlioso puliUcations me dibLiibiitod aiiionR rol- 
teacheici iiud oHiceia and those interested 
in education. Tlie fund doc.s not pi o vide 
allow an cos for tcnclicra in hccondary avlmtA 
work or in tiie ri ado? The following rules rivc 
the bases on wliicli allo'ivancea arc coinpulcd . — 

Itui^B 1. Any iK'reon Mixly-Iivn yniiFa of arp i\Iio hns 
hi«l iioL tcBS tlian fiftpcn yisiiH of aiTviee an a prufraior, 
or not Irss than L’wt nlj-ri\r \rnia of horvito (n inhUuetnr 
or nH iriKtmclcr and {iro/rF^^urg nnd who is ub Ilia Uinn 
[\ ijrofpssor or on iiialrurtor in [\ii acceuU'd iiiblilulinn, 
Bhnll lie L'lilitlrcl Lo an nniiual rcliriiii' ullowaiico coin- 
pull'd OH follows ^ — 

(ta) For mi active pay of IwcKo hundred dollars or 
an allow mice of one thoviBund dollars, provided no 
rcLiriiif:' allow iincc shall exceed ninoly per cenL of Llic 
active pay ; * 

(h) Foi nn lie live nay Rreater than Iwrlvc hundred 
(luilara Lhc rcdriiif; iilluwiiiicc shnll canal one Lhuusaiul 
doll lira, inerrascd by Jifty dollars Jnr inch one luiiiilrcd 
dollars in excess of Iweh'o hundred dollais, 

(r) No retiring allow nnee shall exceed four thoviflami 
dollarn 

Kuie 2 Aliy person who Iirh bad UveiiLy-fiiG yenra 
of Ben lee nn a professor or llnrty yeard of tervire as 
professor and inslrurlnr in an aiccnlcd insLilulinn, 
simll. 111 Iho ease of disiihilily uiifitliiif; linn for (ho work 
of n teacher ns proved hy inecheal cxamiiialion^ ho en- 
titled lo a retiriiiR allowance conipiilcd an followa — 

(a) For Jill acln c pay nf Iwclvo hundred dollars or 
less, a rodring allowauee of eight Inindrecl dollars, pro- 
vided that no retiniiK allowance shall exceed eigUly 
per cent of Hie active pay , 

(h) For nil iicli\'e pay greater than hvelvo hundred 
dollars, the rDliiiUg alluwanco shall c(|ii.d eight hiin- 
tlncl clollara, increased hy forty dolliira for each oiio 
hundred dnlliirs in excess of twelve hunclred tlnllnia , 

(c) Fui lach additional year of srrvico olmvc UienLy- 
five fc^r a professor, or ahnvo thirty for an [iistructor, 
tlie retiring ailoivuncn shall ho increased by one per 
cent of the active pay ; 

(rf) No retiring idlovvanco all all exceed four IhouBand 
clollais 

Uuj.R 3 A widow who has liren for ten years the 
wife of a t earlier, who at tlio tmio of hia death was in 
rrccint of a rcliring allowance, or wlio nt (lie lime nf 
hid iloiktli was eligildo Lo a rotiriug alloviaiicc, or who 
had had LweiiLj-live yciir^ of Rcrvjce ns a profcssni, or 
thirly 3 ' earn of scrvieu ns an inslrurtor and jirofcaior, 
sliiill receive aii n pension onc-hnlf of the retiring nllow- 
ance In mIucIi her husband wna cnLtLled under Hulc 1 
or uoiiUl Imvp Ijcen cnllLlcd under IIuIq 2 In case of 
dienbiUty 

The ndininistrativc o/Iicers me Hrnry S. 
Pritchotb, pio^aidont; Roboit A. Frnnks, Irca- 
flUicrj JolinG liowmanj fiecrelftry Thooflicea 
nrc at 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

JOB 

HafersDce : — 

Annwflf J?cporfa of if\e President and TreasMter of the 
f7arncflie FouiiJn/iopi for the AdvancGmcnl of Teoch- 
ing (New York, IDOO to date ) 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION — An iiir-liHi 
Linn fouiultd nnd CIl(hl\^od b}’ Air Audrow 
CariiPRiu, of New York GUy, and orRiuii/cd ns 
a r|uaswi!itioiiul iiisliUilitm liy it appt'iid net ul 
CoiiRrr.s^ The pin pose of the ms 1 1 Lull on is 
to aid and encouiiiRe iiive.sliRiilioii, research, 
and discovery, and the apidicaliuii of knuwh 
edfic to lhc iinprovTincnt of iimiikinil On 
Jiin 2S, 1002, Mr Carnegie cxe tided a deed of 
trust, Lransfcrring S 16,00^0,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds to 26 tiustce», nnnicd by him in the 
trual, to fmuul the CarneRie InsLihitjon of 
■Washington, D C , for llie purpose of impro\- 
iiiR nnd oxlrmliiiR llie o|)|)Ortiiinlics for study 
nnd research in tliifi eoiiiilry. The aims of tlio 
inslitution, us act forlii by Mr. C'nnicRiQ, were 
to promote oriRinid rc.soareli , to discover the 
o^c(‘ptil)^lnl nmii ni every dtiinrliucnt of fitudy; 
to merensc lhc fucilitica for lugiirr ediwulion; 
to incrense lhc eOiricticy of the univcrsdiefl of 
the country; Lo enable sludenlH Lo enjoy the 
ad van Lagoa of tho govern menial niHlilidiona 
ill W ns hill R ton, and lo publish the results of 
imporlimt sticniific iiivesii pa lions The fouii il- 
iiiR of the instiLuLion came ns a cii I nun a lion of 
efforts IV hi oh had hccii made lo secure tho en- 
dowment of a CieorKc Wash in r ton Memorial 
IJinveirtiLy ill WaHhiiiRtoii, which fchoultL be u 
iintional univeiijity It was tlioiiRlit iib Lhc 
time that the creation of this Institution would 
ineet all such ii a I inn id needs , nnd these ideas 
nrc in part cxpTc*ssed in Mr Carnegie's tleed of 
trust Tile Inatilutiou was orJRiimllv nrRun- 
i/ed ns a corpouilion in llie Di^ilrieLof roluui- 
hia, huLj in 190 1 ^ it was refine or pointed as a 
tHiaai-natioEiid instituliou by Cnnpresa In 
lOfllT, Mr Cnrnoffic added $2,000,000 in 5 per 
cent bonds to Ihe^ endowment 

Tlie Yraj Jiooki, tell lhc history of the 
IiisLilnlioii ami its work At first there waa 
mncli uiieorlaiiity as Lo wdiat the work of Lho 
Institution should be Comiiiilleoi were np- 
pomCod m Uic different fiokU of knowlcdRe, 
and reports ns to needs were made Tlie pro- 
posftla fur invostiRatioii fur excGcdrd tho iiieoino 
of the Institution, and, ponding further inquiry, 
n mi ml) or of small r ran Is wcic made lo indi- 
vidual invcfstigntois, Gradually ‘J larger proj- 
ects *' weiD decided upon and iimuguralcci, 
thouRli the .'^in idler individual granta have been 
coiiliiiiicd, ill bluwly decrcnsiiiiR nil mb era Tho 
expciicnce of Lhe InslituLioii fieeiiia to bo, how- 
ever, that the heat returns aic lo be ohlaincd 
by expending the income on a fow lai’Rcr 
projects, rathci than in scnttcring ib in aid of 
iiiftiiy smaller ones, and to connect W’ith these 
larger piojecta n number of capable i live si i- 
R a Lots as a.saociabc invcsligntDra Gradually a 
fow InrRor projects liavt* been decided upon, 
chiefly of a scientific nature, and tlicso have 
now been ndvaiiced .sufficiently to use up the 
rc.sourccs of the InatiLiiLion for some biinc to 
come. 

The Institution, too, has developed along 
lines somcwliiit different from whnt was at first 
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CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


(i'pactccL Durl wlmfc wna iiidicatetl in Mi Car- 
deed of trust. It has gratlimlly evolved 
iiita a diatiUGtJvely rescaicli institution of the 
highest rank, giving up any attempt to fulfill 
the functions of a natianal iiiiiycrsity at ’Wash- 
ington. Its present purpose is to aid in the 
investigation of the moic difficult problems in 
the bettor organized fields of knowledge, to 
use the income in provuliiig facilities foe aucli 
investigation; mid in publishing the icsults. A 
few -small individual grnnta are still made, hut 
the tendency is to dimmisli tlieso The present 
scope of the work of the Institution is indicated 
by the nature of the pcrmaneiib invcsLmcntg 
for the clcpai tinea Is now supported, and by the 
work they aic doing The rigiircs nrc for the 
year 1900-1010, anti aio taken fiom the Year 
Book published in Fcbriiaiy, 1910. (1) De- 

partment of Ad minis ti a lion, located at Wash- 
ington, D C. rermanent central offieca. I li- 
ves tinciit 111 build inga, site, find equipment, 
S2 5 1,4 If), TnamtcnanDc for year, S4B,000. 
(2) Hepartinentof Rotaiiicnlllcscarcli. llend- 
qnartcTs, Dcaert Botanical Laboratory, at 
Tucson, Ariz. Investment in plant, S34,70G; 
appiopiiaUon fnv year, ^'42,000 (3) De- 

partment of ExporunciiLnl Evolution Ilead- 
quartera. Gold ^pi’iug Harbor, Long Island, 
NY. Investment in plant, S4G,00G, ap- 
propi’iatiou for year, §29,000 (4) Geophys- 

ical Laboratory, Washington, D C Jiivoftt- 
inciit ill plant, .$173,223, appropriation foi 
year, $16,000, Work, — a systematic study 
of the origin and transformation of the rockg 
of the cai'tlds crust (6) Department of 
Mnriiio Biology Headquarters, Toitiigns Is- 
land, Ela , InVGstinont in plant, $23,314; ap- 
propriation for year, $15,000 Also suppoits 
two icscarcli tables at Naples. (G) Depart- 
ment of Moiidian Astronomy. Headquarters 
have been at the Dudley Obsoivatory, Albany, 
N.Y A temporal y obseivatory is now being 
established in the soiithoiii heinisphere, at Ran 
Luis, Argentina. Investment in plant, 815,590; 
appropriation lor year, $30,000 (7) Depart- 

ment of Toriestiial Magnetism Inveatment 
in ship and equipniGiib, $138,900; appiopiia- 
tion for yem, $00,000. Work, — picparation 
of a catalogue of standard .star positiona. (8) 
jSolar Obseivntoiy, Ml. Wilson, and Pasadena, 
Cal IiiYCstmont m plant, $403,011; ap- 
piopiiaiion foi year, .$104,000 Work, — in- 
vcsligaUou of solai pheno-mcna (9) Nn- 
fciitioii Laboratoiy, Boston, Jlubs, Investment 
uv pUnt, 8UT,030, appropriation for year, 
S25,000 (10) Depaitniciit of Economics nnd 

Sociology Appiopnation for year, §17,500 
Iiivostigationa in population, agiieiilture, irnii- 
iufi, numufiicturos, transpoitation, commerce, 
money and banking, Inboi movement, industrial 
organization social legislation, taxation and 
finiinrc, aucl the status of the negro (H) 
Dopartment of Historical Ilesearch, Appropri- 
ation for year, $20,500 Prc])arntion of cata- 
logues of dociimcnta i elating to Amciican 


Jiiatory iii the Jihrnrica of the wo i lei. (12) Pub- 
lication of Investigations. Annual approjiim- 
tion, $50,000 118 voliimea had been issued 

up to the close of 1009 (13) Minor ernnta 

to iiiyestigntora and institutions to assist m 
carrying on researches in. aielueology, astron- 
omy, biblioRi apliy, botany, cliemis try, mathe- 
matics, incteoiology, puJoontology, pliyfiica, 
and zoology Appiopnation for all of the 
above, 843,000 for the year E, P. C 

Referancefl* — 

ye£ir /iooK^ of the Can\cg\B InstUution of lyns/inifTfori. 

1902-1000 

CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURG. PA. — A coodnoalioiial institu- 
tion founded by Mr. Andrew Carnegie with an 
endowment of $1,000,000, increased at the dedi- 
cation cxcicifica of titc schools to $4,000,000 
The schools are nltimabcly to be housed in 5 
biiilchiiga, nil of winch, witJi tlio exception of a 
new building for the liichool of Applied Design, 
aic now completed,^ Four dcpai tmciita — the 
School of Applied Science, the School for Appi en- 
tices and JoiirnDymciij the School of Applied 
Design, and the MaVEUVet M o\ r iso v\ School for 
Women — nrc maintained The United States 

Gee logical Survey liaa esLabhslicd iu Macluu- 
ery Hull the main laboiatory of the Cliemical 
Division, Tecluio logic Branch, where investiga- 
tions of fuels from all parts of the country are 
conducted. The eoiiraea in the iichools are 
arranged for day and niglit students 
III the School of Applied Science no studciih 
IS permitted to take up any specialty until ho 
has completed a picliiiiiiinry Irfiiiiingin ICiiglish 
inalhomiitica, pliysica, chcmiaLiy, drawing, and 
shop practice. On completion of this training 
sludciita may concentrate on then particular 
branch witldn the fields of engineering and 
chemical practice The time to be taken ovci 
any course 13 not fixed, bub dcjiciuls on the apti- 
tude and application of the inclivKlual students 
Candidates over 16 who have had a high 
achool or equivalent prcpiuation aic admitted 
on coi lificiito fiom high echooly and an cntrfliico 
examination in fundamental subjccls Oouiscs 
ni c given in the niglit similai to those given dur- 
ing the day, find ndinjssiom’cciiiiiementa are the 
flame. In 1007'1G0S, 571 studcnla wcio en- 
rolled in the day and night couises of tins dc- 
pai t men t. 

The School foT Apprentices and Journeymen 
aims to give gcncial training to siipplemont the 
wsuiil apprenticeships in order lu countoract the 
dangcia of specialization and ovcr-empliasia of 
the practical na opposed to the thcoiclical sides, 
A day industrial com sc is olTorcd to meet Llio 
dcvtumcl for proficAcnt men m the machiucry 
and building trades. Here an ppporbiinity la 
given to men to eutci the couvae for part of the 
year only and to tahe up employment for the 
rest of the year. The odimssiou requirementa 
nro very elastic No dcfiiuto pcnnci for com- 
pleting tlie course Is assigned. In the same 
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[IcpartmonL mglit biatlo courses are oITered for 
apprentices and jouincymcii already engaged lu 
a trade, picrcrnbly that which they wish to 
study In 1007-1008, 611 sLudenth were eii- 
1 oiled in the din'crciifc courses of this depart- 
ment. 

Two coiireoa — nidiitectme and interior 
decoration — me offered m the School of Ap- 
plied Design A valuable adjunct to the de- 
pnrtiiient is the Cauiegic Library and IiisliLule 
Candidates are admitted by cci tificatc of a high 
school or equivalent picparation and mi cn- 
Irancc oxaiiii nation in subjects fun dam cut id Lo 
the courses Othcr.s me iidmittcd to Lnltc the 
courses after the piclnninaiy tiniiiing in the 
applied school of science, oi on iiccoiint of ma- 
turity, practical cxporiGiicc, oi other satisfactory 
reasons. Niglit couiscs nro provided In 
1907-1008, 114 students were enrolled m this 
department 

The hlargnrct Moriison Carnegie School for 
Women is designed primal ily to give training in 
the hoinc-inaldng arts and secondly in technical 
subjects. A gcncial course of one year is given, 
ns a foinidatiou for Bpccmlization The special- 
ized courses include household arts, drcaa- 
making, costume design, and secretarial work 
Candidates over 18 years of age arc ad- 
mitted on n pciaonal interview and ciitvanco 
examination, those under IS only on giving 
evidence of having had at least 2 ycais of 
high school or cq^uivalent tiaining, and an eii- 
tranec examination, Night courscp nro nlsQ 
ofTorod Foil! hundied and six students wcio 
enrolled in this department in 1907-1908 
Tuition fees aie charged in all departments, 
being in all eases low'cr foi residents of Pitts- 
burg than for otheis. Arthur A IlamciscUlag, 
Sc D ,is tho director 

CARPENTER, MARY (1S07-1877) — Thi- 
laiithropist nncl cdncatoi Ilerfuthoi, Dr Lant 
Oai’pentoi, was a Unitarian divine and school- 
mas ter, and Miss Carpcntei not only studied 
iiiulei him, but tauglit in his place wlicn occasion 
demanded After acting as governess for aome 
ycais Miss Cni'pentor returned to Rristol and 
opened, 111 conjunction with her mother, a school 
foi girls, and supermtentlod a Sunday achool 
III IS 10 she turned her attention to the educa- 
tion of pool children, for whom she opened ii 
rnggecl school (</ a.), and to the condition of 
juvenile o IT end era A book which she wrote 
m 1837 on the need of reform atones led to n 
conforonce in Birminglmin in the same year 
This movement resulted in legislation in 18.54 
111 1850, in order to tost the system which ahe 
Iiad formulated, she opened a refonnatoiy, 
Throughout this period she did not lelnx her 
interest in ragged schools, but uiged on the gov- 
ernment the need of grants for such schools. 
In 1859 she opened a day industrial achool 
(<7 y ). Fiom 18G0 to her death Miaa Carpenter 
devoted the great pait of lici* elTorta to fomalo 
education in India and prison icform in England 


and Canada She made several visits to India, 
and always made rcpoith lo the govcinineiU. 
During one of these visits she siipei intended a 
normal .school in Bombay In 1878 she viaitcd 
America, wlicic the spoke on and interested 
lior/jclf ill prison leforiii before her death she 
had the sntibfnction of knowing that Piiilui- 
inciii had siuiclioiiud the piovisioii of day in- 
diistiinl ichools h 3 ' school boards. Miss Cni- 
pcntei died u\ 1877 The most important of 
her niimcioua wiitillgs deal witli lagged .schools 
and the lieatinont of juvenile ofTeiidcis. In 
1849 she publi.shpd Jiciggcd Schools, Ihcii priuci^ 
pies and modes of operaimn hyaworkey, in 1850, 
The Claims of liaggcd Schools lo pccunimv id- 
iica£ional aid fioin the amiKni! pailinmcnttny 
0 ra}il, 111 18GI, 117iai shall ivo do with our Pauper 
Children? On tho other subject of her interest 
theio appeared in 1851 Itejo} matorg Schools 
foi the Childien oj the perishing and dangoona 
ciassc? and for jm'anile offcndcis, in 18,58, 
Juvenile Delinquents, thev condition and licat- 
mciil, 111 18G4, Oin Convicts, how Ikcij aio made 
and should be treated 

References ! — 

J. E Life and Work of Mary Carpenter 
(London, 18CD) 

Dietioiuiru of National JJio/ 7 raijfii/ 

The Tunca, June 18, lb77, 

CARPENTER NATHANIEL (15fl0-c. in27). 
— An English sclioolinastci who was M.A. and 
T> D of Oxfoicl University (Exctci College) 
find is dcsciibcd as a noted philosopher, poet, 
mathcniatician, and geographer ” lie watj nji- 
pointed, tliioiigh Aichbi.sliop Usshcr, school- 
master of the ICiiig'fl IVards in Dublin, children 
of Roman Catholic piircnls Wood, in the 
Athenac Oxon , states that on Ins dcatlibed 
Caipeiitor legicttcd that he "had so nuicli 
courted the maid instead of the inistvcsa^" 
ineiuuiig that he Iiatl spent his chief time in 
philosophy and mathematics instead of in di- 
vinity. Carp outer's import an b work on Ocog- 
'iaphy, ” eontfiiiiiiig the sphcricall and topicall 
Parts thereof,^' was published qL Oxford m 1625 
(4to, 285 pp.) The finst is mainly mathemati- 
cnl geograplij^, but the second is laigclj" wlmt 
we now call human geography, For instance, 
he points out that the " natural hounds are 
more certain than aitifieial/' and discusses tho 
" quail tic.s of a region," "the disposition of 
inhabitants iii respect of the site/' of the effect 
of education in overcoming geographical limiln- 
tions, of " the mix Lure of colonics in the same 
nation. ” Cnipcnter has inteicsting cnticisiii 
on the value of navigation in the increase of 
knowledge and nclica and the comparison of 
the East and the West in learning. He is 
especially eloquent in speaking of the people of 
his own native country of Devon, as illustra- 
tive of the effect of the hill countries oil the de- 
velopment of wail ike and generous qualities, 
and speaks of Gilbert, Hawkiii'j, Frobisher, 
etc. " whose names live with the Ocean " 
41 
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The data (1G25) makca much of tho subject 
m niter aignificniit. E W 

CARPENTER, STEPHEN H. (1831-1378). 

— EdLicatoi, graduated at the 'Univerflity of 

Rocheatci ui iS5i. IIo was 6 yenia instruc- 
tor in the University of Wisconsin, and 2 
years assistant supcrintciulcnt of piiblie iiistuic- 
Liou in Wisconsin (undoi Henry Bjirnnrd) 
He was siihscc|UGnLly profcasoi in St Paul's 
College, Mo,, iLiitl fjoni 1871 to 187S president 
of Llic Uiiiver.sity of Kaii'ias Autlior of Moral 
Forties in Fducahoii and of several texLboolts on 
English gniminai W S M. 

CARROLL COLLEGE, WAUKESHA, WTS, 

— A cocdueiitioncil m^atitutioii founded ns a higli 
scliool in lS'J-0 and rroignnizcd in 1903 for full 
college work ll n under tlic auspices of the 
Pi’csbytpTinn Synod of Wisconsin. Acadeiiiic, 
collegiate, and musical departments arc main- 
lamed. Admission to the college is by certifi- 
cate of an acei'odilcd high .school or by nn ex- 
nininatioii reiiunnig 15 units of high school 
tituclies. Dc glees me coiifei'rcd in arts and 
srioiicD courses Thcie la a faculty of 12 
profc'ssnis and 10 iiistrucbois and assistants. 
Rev Wilbur Oscar Carrici, M A , D.D , is tho 
prwulcnb. 

CARSON AND NEWMAN COLLEGE, JEF- 
FERSON CITY, TENW. — A coccliioatioiinl 
institution since 1889, established, in 1S51, 
under II up list control. Preparatory, collegia I c, 
innsicalj and biiaino&.s departments nio main- 
Ininctl The college courses are l)ascd on an- 
proximately B points of high school work 
Degrees arc cnnfcried Theic arc 12 pro- 
fessors and 10 instiuctors and nssisLaiiLs. 

CARTER. JAMES GORDON (1795-1810). 

— One of the originators of the normal school 
movement in Ainencn, wns born at Lco- 
miUijtcr, Muss , on Sept 7, 1795, and was 
giaduatcd from Ilarvaul College in 1820 He 
engaged in private school woric, and in 1821 
publisiied Letters to the Hon. iri/fin/n Prescott 
on the Fne Schuoh of New Enffhuul, with llc- 
mwks on Principles of Instrudioiii in wiiich lie 
pointed out the dofocls ui odu ration which 
weie hilui made Lliu basis of the leforms of 
Iloiacc Mann In IS 27 he pvcsciiled a peti- 
tion to Llic Massarhnsells legislatuie asking for 
an appiopiialiuii foi the c.staljlishincnb of a 
state normal scliool The lull was piesentcd by 

illiam H Calhoun (tj v), and was lust in the 
senate by one vole He then opened a piivuLo 
nnnnal school at Laiu-aslcr, and for several 
yrais did what he could to aioiisr nii iiiteiost in 
tlie piofessioiial training of teachers He wns 
ehosen n member of Ihc i\InssachuscLls legisla- 
ture 111 1835, and diafted tlio bill that catabbslifd 
the Sialic Hoaifl of Ed u ration, lie iv/is nrljve 
in the organization of the American liisLiUilo 
of Instruetion (</u) and contiibutccl miiiiciuus 


ar tides oil education to the Literary Gazelle IIo 
died at Cliicngo on July 21, 18J9 W* S M. 

CARTHAGE COLLEGE, CARTHAGE, 
ILL — Founded 111 1870, and eoiidiicLcd under 
tlie auspices of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Cluii'ch in the United Statca 
The constitution iia cocducntional, and mam- 
taina academic, collcgintc. Bible training, and 
line arts departments. AainusSion ib on certifi- 
cate of accredited high scliools or by an cxnmi- 
iiation requiring about 14 uinl.s of work Clas- 
sical, scientific, niul literary cour.scs aie given 
in the college, and lead to the appropriate de- 
giees There arc six ijrofe&sors and eight in- 
stiuctora. 

CARTHUSIANS — See Ahjiey Schools, 
Convent Schools, Middle Ages, Educa- 
tion Monastic »ScHOOLfc, Monastic 
Rules, Educational Piiovksions in. 

CASAUT30N, ISAAC (1559-1014) — Adas- 
SI cal scholar of home note. He was born in 
Genova, the son of a IIuRucnot ]mstor, wlio 
supervised ins education Cnsaubon iccoived 
no oigaiiized education until be was 19, wdicn 
he enteicd upon studies at OcnoA'a, leainnig 
Greek from a CicLaii, Fraiiciacub PurLus, wlio 
recoin inoiuled him as his successor He wns 
appointed profossoi of Greek iil Geneva in 1582 
But nUhough liuldinga public apiiointinciiL, hia 
interosls wcie mainly m pniate .study, to wiueli 
he devoted every iniiinle that he could spine 
He >vab conncetetl by Ins fust inariiago witli 
the printci, JIciiii Ksticimr, who, liowcvei, le- 
fiiscd to give him access to hib Msb Ills 
editions of classical wiiLings won for him tho 
fiTCiulship of the inobi famous sciiohirs of 
Europe, iiieluding Joseph Scaligci In 159C 
he aecopted an nppouitineiit in Moiitpelhei, 
whcic lie lee tilled on a great vniicty of sub j eels 
connected with the ehishical studios In IGOO 
he moved to pQiis,wheiG lie held the pobiLiou 
of a Lcctcnr du Rol and received a pciifiion, but 
could not nhlnin a chair in the university owning 
to liH ProtesLaiit leanings In 1004, bowcv'cr, 
he reeeived an appoiiUinouL iii the Roviil 
Library, where he lost no lime in until ing study 
of tlin hisb to be found tliore, Attempts w’orc 
mndc throughout lliis peiiod to convert him, 
for pohlicnl and personal leasons, to Roman 
Catholicism, but witlimit bucerss But on the 
death of Ilenri IV he lost liib ]mtroii, and, be- 
cause his religious vicw^j now inclined to Angli- 
canism, ho accepted a call to liln gland, where 
he received n prebend nl stall in Fanlcrliuiy 
and was received with gieat kindness ovrry- 
wherc He w'oii the luteiest of Liic King, 
James J, W’lio besLownI a pension on linn and 
frcquenlly emplovetl liiin as his compaiuon 
CnHiuibon boeaiiiu mitiiiali/cd in JCnghiiid, 
ivliich he called iJic " of iJic Jilest Ho 

died in England foui V'eaib nflei lii«i niiival 
His eaib" death was hastened hy a neglected 
12 
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const! fcution clue to untiring dovolioii to hia 
studicg , . , 

He left some 25 publicationa on classical 
subjects IIjs interests were mainly in the liia- 
toi'ical and biogiaphical Histoiy and biog- 
raphy he icgarded na sources of political and 
0 tin cal pill logo phy, The work which first 
brought him a Einopcan icpuintion was Ins 
edition of TheophrasLiia (1502)^ nlthongh his 
earliest ivoik on Strabo, of wJuch he said ho 
was ashamed, is still unauipasscd Among 
his other ediliona arc Ihoao on Athciiicus. Sue- 
toinus, Persiua, and Polybius (un finished) . It 
was a maxim miLU Ca'^aiiboii that one only 
knows so much one remembers, lienee he 
made short notes of all that he read, and the 
result is contained in GO volumes of 
In 16D7 he began an inteicsting diary, Epke- 
rne) n/es, which he con tinned until shortly b of ore 
hia death, and which was edited by lua son. 

Raferencest — 

PATTiaoN, MiiiK Isaac Coaaiiifon. (Oxford, 1602.) 
SANDva, J E A Ilutory oj C/asazent iS'rAofara/tip, Yal. 

II. (Cambridge, lOOO.) 

CASE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION.— 
See Law, Education in. 

CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. — Founded m 1880 as 
tlio result of an endowment left by Loonnrd Case 
for the pm pose of establishing a scientific 
school Iiistmction was begun in 1881 in a 
temporal y building, and tiansfcircd to new 
buildings in 1885 The location in an im- 
poitant industrial ccntci offers conaidornble 
advantages to nn institution which aims to 
give technical training Courses arc given in 
physics, chemistry, and engineering (civil, lail- 
load, stiuclural, mechanical, cloctTical, mining, 
and metnllurgicnl) All students take the 
same studic'im the first year, and specialization 
iiici’oases from the second year to the end of 
the coiirso of 4 jmara Caiuliclatca for admis- 
sion must have graduated fioin a preparatory 
school with ii 4 ycais" courfic rcfiuiring at Icaht 
14 units for graduation, and pass an examina- 
tion in H units of high school work Degrees 
are conferred on the completion of courses and, 
presentation of a thesis. The inatiliition is 
accepted hy the Carnegie Foundation for tho 
Advnnccmcnt of Teaching There arc 23 pro- 
fessors and 16 inatiuctois on the faculty 
Charles Sumner Howe, Ph.D,, D.So , LLD., 
is the president. 

CASSUN, JOHN — Early Christian theo- 
logian, born about a d 300 and educated in a 
monastery at ncthlehem, under the tutelage 
of tho Abbot Germanus, in all the Icniniiig of 
the East. In 390 they made a pilgi image 
amongst the hermits of Egypt, and found tho 
life of retirement from the world so attractive 
that they remained there 7 years Tlioy then 
wcDt to Goiiatantinoplc, where Gassian became 


a disciple of St ClirysoBtom (gv), tho greatest 
preuchci and teacher of the day, Under his 
instruction ho became one of tlie abirtjt and 
flonndcat theologians of tho early Chuich. 
After the overthrow of St. Chiysostom Cns- 
sian went to Rome, where ho distinguished 
himflolf as one of tho chief champions of the 
Chri'atian Faith One of his pupils, Vincent 
of Lenns, won a foicinost place amongst tlic 
Latin fathers, and he himacir, at the instance 
of Leo tho Great, wrote nn iniiiortant treatise 
On lhelncaiuaiioTiim opposition to tho Nea- 
toiinii and Pelagian iieresics. He slecied a 
bafe course bctA\ccii the Scylla of Auguitmian 
exaggerations and the Chary hOis of Pelagian 
ciToia and was icgnrdcd as the founder of Scini- 
Pclngianism The sack of Romo by Alnric 
drove him out from the world and back to 
monastic life. He founded two monasteries at 
Marseilles (one foi men and the other for 
women), and thus introduced the monastic 
system into the Western Church Upon tlie 
lines laid clown by him monasticisin (^.y ) look 
oil a more highly oi gam zed form in the West 
than in the East, and piofoiindly mfiueiiced the 
life of the Chureh and the woild for many 
centuries The Latin fathers foslorcd educa- 
tion from Hus lime onwnid, and became the 
intellectual leaders of the world Coiuieoled 
with every cloister was a school where tho 
lamp of knowledge was kept burning niul 
tcinatic coiirsca of study wore juirsucd, The 
Guriiculiiin was not coiifincd to religious litein- 
tui'C, but ill eluded all the llbeial nits and die 
classic authojs This gieat system was based 
chiefly upon the writings of John Cassiaii, in 
which ho laid down the fundamental principles 
of monasticism for all time Two volumes of 
these have been preserved. f)e Cocnohwrum 
Inslitutis, in 12 books, in which he lays clown 
the external rules of the asceLic life niul dc- 
sciibcs its mner expciioiicijs, and CoUaliojici 
Patrnmj in wdiich lie relates his oliscrvaLions of 
monastic life in Egypt, translated in the Librnru 
of GreeL and Latin Fathers, Vol. XI, Scidinors, 
NY W R 

llefereiiceB ; — 

Library of Greek and Lnhii Fatker^^ Vol XI (New 

York, 1 800-1 B07 ) 

FAnnAa, F ^V Liuea of the FalAers. (New York, 

loor.) 

CASSIODORUS, or, more fully, MAGNUS 
AURELIUS CASSIODORUS SENATOR.— 
A descendant of a family which had for three 
generations been distinguished in political 
circles nt Rome, woa bom, probably at Scylla- 
ciuin in Driittuiin, about a d. 477. He was a 
contcinpornLy of the fain oils Boethius (g.ii). 
whom, however, he long survived. His mind 
appears to have been aa practical as that of 
Boctliina wag iricnhstic ILaving the advan- 
tagM of the best education that the times 
could affoid, Cnssiodorua was nblc to gam tho 
particular favor of Ring Thcodoric hy a pane- 
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gyric which he composed in lus honoi . AL 
20 he was qiiajstor, end aft ci wards became con- 
sul Under the success oi’si of the Gothic kingj 
down to and incliKhiig Viligis, Cnssiodoiiis le- 
tainod lus political cniiiicnce, which he deserved 
by reason of hia enthusiastic support of the 
policy of Thee done to weld the Goths and 
Romana together into ft single people, 

Ihit moic impoitaiit to education than hia 
political activities is the period of tlic ictirc- 
mciit of Cftssiodoiiia to ft cloister which ho 
liftci himself founded nt Vivaiiuin, in Hiiittiiim. 
It Wfis 111 510 that he betook Iiimaelf to its 
pleasant gaideiis and books, and from this 
time foith, to tlic advanced drg of 83, ho 
devoted hiinseU to the endeavor to Tnnke the 
monastciy the home nf Icftrnitig AeCoidmgjy 
CftPsiodoiiis first devised a inonnstie I'ulc in 
winch the subatitution of menial for physical 
labor ivfts permitted and even encouraged 
What literary activity was earned on in the 
western monasteries during the early Aluldle 
Ages can Liace its inception to Cassiodoius 
The most infiuGiitiftl of his writings was Ins 
Inditutwua of suaed and secular kaming (In'- 
siihiiioncft dwiiwum ei sacculmium Icclionnin), 
The book wna lutondecl, as the preface inti- 
mates, to supply tho need of a IhcDlogicul 
school for the monks, Tlic second pnib iB the 
nioic 111 teres ting from the standpoint of a stu- 
dent of cchicatiDiip since it contains an abridged 
treatment of tlic seven libcml arts, consisting in 
part, however, of mere extracts, iiitcndecl ac- 
cording to the author for the simple iinlettcied 
moiikii who had not studied the piofaiie 
sciences. The InsliLidiom, wiittcn about the 
year 514, undenveiit a later revision at the 
handa of its autlioi He wiotc also Coinple,^- 
lonca in cpisloiits et acta npo,s/o/o3 iuh ct apoca- 
lypsin, and a more important Ihslona cede- 
sinshca inpartita, in 12 books, winch bee am o 
the principal inaniial of theological histoiy for 
the Aliddlo Ages, but which is founded upon the 
three ccclcsiasfcieal histones of Socrates, Sozo- 
inomiB, and Tlicodorct. The Fflj'iae (epislolae) 
of Gnssiodorua contain a convincing testimony 
of his political activities. Finally his De Amma 
completes the ciicle of his liteiniy activities by 
an excursion into the fiekl of pliilosopli3'^ The 
quality of the soul he detcriniiics to be hglU, 
because it is made in the imago of God. Cas- 
siodorus is one of the few great “ tiaiismittcrs 
who kept alive the embers of clftssicnl learning 
for wcstciii Europe 
nBrorancBB — 

CAflqloDonusl Operc, m Mififte, Paf Lat , Vol. 60 
LctlEra, Lr by Ifcdgkiii (Loiidoii, ISBO ) 

Ebert AUeemetne Ocscfnchtc der Liierahir des ilfi/fcf- 
aliirst tm Abcndlandc 

iSxNDiffl of Clnssical Bchoiarshi.p, (CcimbTidHc, 

1003-1008) 

CASTELLION fCASTALIO, CASTELLIO, 
or CHATILLON), SEBASTIEK (1515-15G3). 
— The auecessoi of Matuvinus Cordeiius (7 if) 
as school mas ter nl Genova 111 1541, when Cor- 


dcrius liatl gone to Ncnchatel. Caalellion waa 
the great prophet of the principle of religious 
toleration The De Ilacreticis was firi^t pub- 
lished in 1550, and in this woik ngaiiifct coin- 
pulsioii in icligioiiR matters, Cnstcllioii was one 
III a joint authorship about which theio is dis- 
cussion hScc liuibson* Castdlion, Yol II, cli. 
13 ) Cnstellioii edited a minibcr of (iicck 
classics, and made tinn&lAfciona of tho Rihle 111 
Latin and in French, hut lus cduentional work, 
the Dmlogi fluri'i, was most widely known Its 
circulation wiis munense M Buis so 11 iininc'j 
over 130 editions, of which IS were published 
in Loudon TJicsr Dudoguea or ColloguiCb jug 
all biblical lii subjeeL, and attempt to biing 
mlo tho auhoola scripturiil htorics, with the 
GAsO niul giace of the Latin Colloquies which 
dcftlt with similar subjects. In Ilugiicnob and 
P nil tan schools they woie constantly iiicludocl 
111 the eiiiTiPulium In English schools they 
weio often required to be part nf tho curnciiUim, 
bj-' statute, eg At St, iSavioui's Grammar 
School, Soulliwaik (Orders 15112), Ihvingtoii 
Graminai School (Statutes J5(il), Sandwich 
Giftinmai School (Statiitci 1580), Cftinlicnvcll 
Graniinur School (StaLuLes 1015), and they 
were used in 1028 at Westmin.stci School. 
They arc wiittcn in a lomaikahly simple, 
natural style (111 Latin) suitable for chikliDii, 
They thus aeivcd tlic double puipose of the 
Colloquy ag a achool method to teach Latin 
and the subject mutter of Llic Bible at tlic same 
time. The first complete edition (4 books) of 
Cahlelhoii's Dialogi <Sifzm was published 111 1651 
at Bask; the fust Louclou edition (in Latin) waa 
1573 The fu.sl edition 111 Fionrh, Dialogues 
Saevds, ^vasi puhliihcd at Dnslo 111 1555 In 
1715, 119 of these dialogues wore piihlishctl in 
English at London, Sco article on Cou^oquies. 

F. AV. 

Hoferenco' — 

BtjT'JSON, F Caa/dh'ini, aa vie et mn auire, 

(Pnna, 1892.) 

CASTIGLIONE, BALDASSARE. — Courtier 
and diplomat, boin at Cahatico near Milan, 
Dee C, 1478 lie studied in Milan under 
George A lend ft and Demetrius Glialcondyina. 
Aa a 3'^oiith lie eiilerod the seivice of Ludovico 
il Moro; but in 1499, on Ludovico*g downfall, 
he attached himself to the Marquis Francesco 
Gonzaga, with whom he campaigned until the 
defeat of Garjgliaiio (1503); nfter which, to 
Gonzaga's indignation, he tranaferied his alle- 
giance to Giiidoljftldo di Monte Fclbro, Duke 
of Urbmo Aftci a brief campaign ngainat 
Ccsoim in behalf of the Pope, m which Cas- 
tiglionc commanded 60 men, ho took up atteiul- 
ance ftt the court at Urbmo (150'1), reniaiiiiiig 
there until Giiidobalclo^a death (1508), except 
for a liip to London (1500) Lo receive for tlic 
Duke from Henry VII the order of the Gni'tor 
By Francesco Mario della Rovcrc, Giiidobnldo'a 
aucccasoi, he was appointed Govcrnoi of Giib- 
bio; and after the war of Julius II against the 
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Vcnctidn-i, in which CasLiRliono fought under 
della Eovcic, he wiis icwardcd with tho casLlc 
of Noi'jllnia, noai Pesnro, Jind wjis ninde 
Count Dining neaily the whole of 

the iioiifcificaiG of Leo X he was ambassarlor 
at Itoinc. When Leo confiscated llic Duchy 
of Uibino foi' his own nephew, Loicnzo de' 
Medici (151G), CastiRlione went back to hia 
former patron, now appended, the Marquia 
CfOiiiiaRa At Mantua the same year he mai- 
ned Jpjiolitn doi conli TojcIIj, who foiu ycjirs 
latci died, leaving him three gIiiUIigii There- 
after ho vibiatcd between Mantua and Home, 
until in 1521: Clement YII sent him as am- 
bassador to Charles V AVhilc he wns at tho 
Spanish court the imp dial tioops iiiidci Boui- 
boii backed Pome and imprisoned the Pope 
(1527) Castiglioiic was stricken with grief 
fliid blmine. Though the Enipcior accepted 
him ns a Spanish subject and olTcicd him the 
bishopric of Avila, and though the Pope ab- 
solved him from blame, ho died iiiicoiisolcd at 
Toledo, Fell 7, 1520 IIis body wns taken to 
Italy, and buried in llio Cliureli of the Madonna 
dolle Grazic ncai Mantua Soldier, courtier, 
diplomat, poet, Italian and Latin, Cnstigli one's 
Jflitbig fame yet re^ts on The of Ihe 

Comber, a prose dialoguo in 1 books Accord- 
ing to himself, the work wns written as an 
I]i memoi’tnm to Guidobaldo, and in pochi 
giom. Although by 1518 he had submitted 
llie manuscript to Dembo, Sndolcto, and others, 
he published it only in 1528 

Osfcciibibly the book icportb certain convci- 
jsfalfoijs at Urhiiio m 1500 (ivlnJc CasligyioJiD 
lumsclf wa^ in England) Lotwocn tho Duclicss 
Elizabeta Gonzaga, Emilia Pia, and various 
gen Hem Dll of note in eocicty and Ictteia, Sub- 
ject to the criticism of the rest, foui chosen 
spokesmen lospectivcly draw the right com tier 
as to clinracior and conduct, the i iglit court lady, 
and tho right piiiico, — and the riglit rclabioiig 
of tlic coin tier to each Tlie guiding principle 
of the resulting bocuil s true tin e is tcstlictic 
Living is conceived as a fine nib, The coin- 
tie r'is cs'icntial attribute is grace, the court 
lady's, graciouhiic.ss Thoir onlj’^ religion is a 
ipligion of hcaiily PlaLonic love of beauty 
iiiolivaLca the coin tier’s many-sided acconi- 
plislimoiit, Ills aceouiplishment lu turn at 
oiire adonis the coiii't and feoivch the iStatc 
It is the hum unis tie rcndiLion of chivulnc 
oucsHc with coin /o?. SIC, Castiglioiic's Coiutier 
IS the medieval cheunher sa/is peur et saufi /c- 
piQche at once Kubtihzccl and luimaiuzecl by 
the " hweotiicss and light " of classical culture. 
And the Bool of die Comlio depiets him even 
more effectively draniaticnlly than didactically, 
it rsi tliu fust billon jneturo of modern bocicty. 

Translated into Rpaiiisli by Bose an (1534), 
into French by Colin (1537), into English by 
Iloby (15G1), the book domiiiatod Eurupenn 
culture for tho ccntiirv In England, prniscil 
by Afichain, Cnsligl lone's ideal wns uiniilatcd 
by Lyly in his Z?«pAiic^, by Spenser in the 


Fa&rie Quecnc, by Sidney in his own living 
It piodncod a host of imitative conduct books, 
from the Governour (1531) of EJyot (q v) to 
The Comphal Gcnllcman (1G31) of Poncham 
(<; H ), niid TAc Coiii/jfenf Geiidcninn (IfiSO) niul 
The Comphat (icnihxuoman (1G31) of BraLh- 
wait (qu) Aflci the Reformation and the 
Catholic icaction. however, Cii&tiglioiic'a es- 
thetic paganism became impossible; and the 
problem of his imitators and enuiliitois wus to 
roiijfiise his ij'steiii with Catholic oi Pr<Jtc.stant 
orthodox piety Thus Spoiisoi m the Faeiie 
Qiicenef to " fashion a gentleman or noble pci- 
8on in veitiious and gentle discipline,” does so 
by supei imposing upon Castigliono's romantic 
Platonism a ngid Cnlvinism While Spenser, 
again, formally dcclnies the ” court and royal 
Cl tad ell ” to be " the gicat sclioolmnistrc.ssc of 
flil courtcfly ” (F Q HI, vi, 1), he rcfillj' ex- 
tends tho concept of ” coiirLici ” into that of 
” nobleman,” ag the writ era of the following 
generation, such na Peachamand Brathwnit, at 
least tend to cxtciuUt into that of” Rcntlenmii,” 
nob ncccasarily attached to nny court 

J n F. 
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Anv, Mr5 Julii (riRriviUflUT) SaUlmsore Cnstigii- 
tme ihe /)cr/cU CourUwj /iia Li/c and LcUere. 1478- 
162U (New Yoik, l')0B ) 
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IIoDV, Sir Tiiom\h The Courher, rciirliilcd In llio 
Tudur Traiialntions (Lniulon, IDOU ) The most 
iiiterudliin? Linnalntion, 

OrDYCKB, L E 27fe Courficr (New York, 1001 nntl 
1003.) 

Wathon, F. TJnobs/i C?ra?iiJJiar Schools up to IGQO. 
(Ciimbnilae, 1008) 

WoODWAiin, W 11, I^diicaUon dnnng the Renaissance, 
(CnmbridBc, lOOG.) 

CASTING OUT NINES. — See Ciieck& on 
Computations. 

CASWELL, ALEXIS (1799-1S77) — Edu- 
cator and author, graduated ah Blown m 1822 
Ila wag two yeaio' professor in CoJiimhUii Uni- 
vcisity ah Washington, thiily-five yenra a pro- 
fessor at Bi own Univcr.sity, and from ISOS to 
1872 piesident of that insLitiition, He wns one 
of the fouiuleig of the American Associalion for 
the Ativancement of Science (qv) Author 
of Life of Fiancis Wayland^ TcxlhooK on As- 
t)onomyf and of numerous acicntinc papcis 

W S M 

CATALEPSY — A nervous condition in 
which the inuseJcs nrc licld tciiio, so that eitJicr 
a limb or the whole body is motion! esg, rigid, 
and immovflhlc, or the parts letciiii nny position 
111 which they may be set Tlic position wliicli 
iq agauined by the patient or that imposed by 
a bystander last? for a inucli longer iieriod 
than ia po'i'nble by any cdoTt of the will m a 
normal individual, and the patient appears like 
a manikin with hinged joints The condition 
in which the imposed pogiLiona are retained ib, 
foi obvious reasons, sometimes called fiexi- 
bililas cerea (waxy flexibility). The latter con- 
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dilion ia found in a number of mental and 
ncrvoiia diseases (dementia prccox (ry.u ], hys- 
teria [/? y.l, etc), and a similiir state 1ms been 
described as one of the stages in hypnotic 
sleep. 11 0 til fojma of catalepsy, the rigid and 
tho flexible, have been explained as the effect 
of abnormal auRgeatibility, and they appear 
to be allied to and Bometimes accompanied 
by two other states rcaulting from an iiicrenaed 
suggestibility, viz (1) echolaha {q v ), in which 
there la a renetitioii of sounds or xvoida or 
phrases that have been hcnid by tbc patient, 
and (2) echopiatia, in which tho patient repeats 
movement? ho has seen. Both in hysteria and 
m dementia piccox the symptom^ may last for 
daya, but m the foiiner disease it is usual to 
find it of much ahortcr duration The term 
“ catalcpay ia sometimes, but mcoTrcctly, used 
na the name for abnormal slcej) states of the 
nature of tiancc, but for the latter the term 
" naicolcpsy^^ (g.u ) la used, SIT 

Roferonces; — 

GiunnnT, L. Be la cafahp&ie chez }e8myshqvc& (Pm Is, 
1003) 70 np 

IhrKbii Ktilnicpsin boi klcincn ICiiidcrn CcufralhL 
f KiT\(IcrU„Yo\ XU, 1007, pp 1-7 
Kn^KPKi.iNi 13. Psychmlne (Leipzig, 100 1) 

CATANIA, UNIVERSITY OF — Eatnb- 
lialied in 1437, and by n Papal bull of 1444 
raised to the level of Bologna. It wna opened 
in 1445 Until 1805 it wna Lho only uni vers ity 
of Sicily, bub nl that date the Univciaity of 
Paid mo was cstiiblishcd, li’aciiltics of law, 
incdicnie, arts, and sciences are maintained 
In 11)09-1010 tlicru xvoTC enrolled IIGO students 

See Italy, Educatioit in 

CATAWIA COLLEGE, NEWTON, N.C — 
Opened 111 1857 under the aiiapicc-s of the North 
Carolina classis of tho llcformed Chinch in the 
United Slates Acadomic, collogiate, and musi- 
cal dcpaitincnta arc maintained Tlio college 
course.? — classical, ecicnlific, and literniy — arc 
based on about eight pointa of high school work, 
and lead to their aiipropimtc degices. There 
arc G professors on tlic faculty of the college. 

CATECHETICAL METHOD —See Cate- 
ciiism; Catechetical School.^; Sociiattc 
Method; Teaching, Methods or 

CATECHETICAL SCHOOLS. —Those 
achools for religious and genera) education which 
were cslabliglied ui various par t.q of the (jliiiatiau 
world in the second and third centuries, and in 
coiiiiPcLion with the Church, In thin respect 
they dilYcred from tlic private sclioola condueled 
by such Icaoheia in tlic Church as Justin Marlyr, 
Tatian nncl otliers In some ensca the Cnle- 
clictical Schools may have been an outgrowth of 
the courses of inbtructiou given to catcGliu- 
mens. DuL they dilToicd in many lospects fi oni 
aa-callrd CntcchuTTicnttl Schools (? y ), in that 
fcheii aim was general cultuie aa well as religions 


braining; heathen as well aa Christiana were 
admitted to them; and they were iivala of the 
Bcculai* schools. The name " Catechetical 
Schools " implies merely instruction, possibly 
in the form of Icclnrca such aa wctc delivered 
to catcchumcna, i.e pcisoiia under matruclian 
The only connection with the word " catc- 
chibin ” is that the latter term has been applied 
to aimplc textbooka of religious instruction 
which happen to be arraugod in the form of 
question nncl answer The most important 
and influential of these achools waa undoubtedly 
Aloxaiuliia ((jf.y),l)ul tliorewere other schools, 
Hucii as the achool of the Monarchiana at Home, 
and the schools of Edcfisa, Creanvea, Antioch 
(q.v ), and Niaibia. All of these developed a 
Inige activity and played an important part m 
the educational work of the Church, especially 
in the education of the clcrgj'^ 

The School of Alexandria seeins to have been 
the first estabhahccl. Its roiiiKlabioii la obscure, 
but it may well be placed in the first half of the 
second century when tlic Gnostic schools were 
still fiourishing m that city, It wna nspccinlly 
to counteract the heathen schools of Alpxnnclna 
that it ivaa later fostered by tho church uf that 
city. The fust tcnclicr vvlmso name is known 
was PantLcnua (c 180 to 200), a Stoic pbiloi- 
opher converted to Cliriatiaiiit3% He was 
succeeded by Ida collongiic, Clement of Alcx- 
andiia ((/a.) about 200, and ho in turn l)y On- 
gen ((/ y ) 111 202 ncrnclfts bernme head for a 
short tune after Origcii, wliosc assistant lie hncl 
been, and then followed Dionysius {q.v ) in 232, 
who rcinamcd heail after becoming llisliop of 
Aloxnn cilia in 247 Tlic list of later bends of 
the school is not wholly ecrlnin. Tho tradi- 
tional list IS as follows ThcognoaUis, Piorius 
(282 to c. 300), Soiapion, Peter, Afacaniis, 
Didyinna the Blind (c. 340 to 305), and 
llhodon. 

The Clinic Ilium covered the whole range of 
Bcicnces ns then studied, all branches of rhetoric, 
find the A''aiToua ayaiema of philosophy except 
the Epiciiicnii The study of the Bible was 
very thorough, and Origen while head of the 
fiohool devoted himself especially to that 
branch The achool broke up in the first On- 
genistic Controvcisy under Theophiliis of 
Alexandria (385-412) when Rhodon, tho last 
liead of the institution, left the city and settled 
and taught in Si da 

Contcinporancoua w lUi thr flaiii’isbing period 
of the School of Alexandria wms the School of 
tlie Alonarcliiana nt Rome, under Tlioodotus 
the Leather Worker, a teacher fioin Byziintmin, 
and TlieodoUia the Money Changer, ins pupil 
and successor. I’hiss was not sLi icily a caLcchct- 
icnl .school, as it was nob ofTicially connected 
W'ith the Clmrcli of Rome, and it seems to have 
been a private undertaking. It is, hoxvc^’cr, 
impoitant m this connectjoii, b.s it exerted an 
iiinucnco upon the early teachers of the School 
of Antioch (q y ) The foi tunes of the school 
of Thcociotua after the death of the younger 
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teiiclici of that name ai c irnknon’ii. Tho scJiool 
^viis iirobably extinct by 250 It m’iis n nursoiy 
of tlioroughly auiontific iiiquiry Th& study 
of logic and mfithematica atood in higii favor, 
nncl the woi Its of Aiiatotle, Euclid, and Union 
[qq.v) served ns tcxtboolta (of. Eudcbma, II. E. 
V^ 28) Hiblienl studies were earned ou in a 
critical anii'it, and the exojjesi'j was literal and 
grnmiiiftticnl, all ciini ant eristics of the School 
of Antioch A catechetical school aocma tn 
have been established at Jerusalem by Ale\- 
andcr, bishop of that city (212 to 250), who 
lind been a pupil of Clcmont and a warm friend 
of Oiigen. It IS haiely possibly that both these 
great Alcxaiulrlan^j taught there for brief ]ieiiocls 

At CaJsnica was a fainoiis scliool wJucIi ivjia 
probably in existence ag curly as 215, wlicii Oii- 
gen taught there for a sliort time, and ccitainly 
after 232, ivlienj after his quairel with Bishop 
Domcfci’itis of AlcxQiidna (189 to 232), he set- 
tled theic perinanently Under Ongeu the 
School of Cirsarca was as flourishing na that of 
Alcxaiuhla, buL after hia death it rapidly de- 
clined It wng iDvivcd by Pnriiphihus (il. 300), 
wlio Imd stud led at Alexandria under Pierins, 
the Oi’igcnisb Pamphilius especially iaboicd 
to 111 Cl ease tho library of the school Among 
his pupils WAS Eiiaebius of Ccesarea, whose Ec- 
clesiastical History bears witness on cx^ery 
page to the rjRhca of the hbrmy Pamphilius 
bi ought togethci A certain Thcspesius la 
mentioned by Jerome (De viris iUual) ihus, c, 113) , 
ns tcnclnng in Cicsarca, pi ob ably in the school, 
Hjs pupil, Eiizouia (dcpo'Jcd 370), becoming 
bjsliop of tJic city, tried to restore tJie libraiy 
to ita earlier condition. Puibhcr traces of tho 
flchool do not appear. 

The importance of the School of Antioch in- 
cj eased as that of Alevaiidria and Ciegaren de- 
clined. Secular schools noiiiiahcd in tho city, 
and the head of ono of these, IVlalchion, a 
teaclici of rhetoric and a learned presbyter of 
the Church, took a leading part in the coii- 
deinimtion of J^aiil of Samo.gata, If he was 
the founder of the school, his aueccssoi, Lueinn, 
wlio gave the lasting trend to the thought of tho 
school, does not seem to have agiccd m Paul's 
condenmaLion, foi Lucian renmiued outside tho 
comuuiiiion of tho Church foi many years after 
Paul’s downfall in 20fl. AVith Luemn wns as- 
sociated Llic pieabytor Doiotlieiis, W’hosc in- 
/lucnce docs not seem to have been vciy great 
Lucian sUuliccl nt Edcssa and at Cfp.gnrcn, 
where lie ciimc under tho influence of Ongen'g 
acienLific spirit, if not of On gen liimscU ; but 
brae eg of the thenlogical views aLibscqucnlly 
known ns Origomsni nrc not found in Lucian's 
tcarhiag His labors on the lovisecl Ic-xt of Iho 
Septunirint, based upon a minute compari- 
son nf the current version with the IIc- 
brciv, Indicate the seiontific chnractci of the 
work done at this school Luemn 's tevt was in 
general nge tbioughout the East from Con- 
stant ihoplc to Antioch. Among his piipila 
were Anus and Enscbiiia of Nicomedia, the op- 


ponents of Atlianneuis On account of this 
coiiiieclioii of the school with heresy, it auntered 
n paitml eclipse until the latter pait of the 
fourth cenUiiy, when it was again flourishing 
iliul a eeiitci (if theological study fur more im- 
port an I than Alexandria at that time Among 
its icprcscntntivca were Diodoru‘j of Tarsus 
(d. 391), Chryaostoni (/?«) (d -107), Thcndoic 
of ifopsuchtia (d, 129), and Thcodorct of 
Cyrrhus (d. 457) How far tho educational 
work of Lucian iviis eairicd on in a pernmnent 
institution la uncerLaiii, but tliu mu by of LliougJit 
in the Antiochene theologians and the biinilnrit3^ 
of their cxcgcticnl principles in tho earlier and 
later periods point to some coin i non ms true Lion 
flud the probable continuity of tlio school 
The foundation of the School of Eclcsia dotes 
from the middle of the thud century, nnd iias 
probably due to Bnrdasancs, under whom tho 
Chi iHfci«rii;;afcioii of the city took pi rice Ilcrurc 

the end of the century it waa one of Lhe loading 
schools of the Chill ell ^ Here undci a corliiin 
Miipaijus Lucian studied. It was, hnwovei, 
in its enilicht perioii under the Gnostic m- 
fliiciicca of llmdiLsaiics, xvlio^JC Goniiccliun with 
the Valantininns is very probable 

The School of Edesaa apiicara to have Inn- 
guished (hiring much of fciic fourth century, but 
xvas revived from Antioch, the center of Kes- 
toiianiam, with which its fortunog hcnccfoiLh 
became identified. In this way Edcs.aa became 
the scat of education for the I^catonnu clergy 
of Persia. Rnbhulaa, Bi^aliop of Edcssa (412- 
435), a fanatical opponent of Nchtormnism, 
broke up the school in 432^ but he wns succeeded 
m the SQc by Ibaa, a pioiiounccd Nestorian cx- 

E cllrd by Rabbulag ,who restored the school iind 
rough t it to a high degree of prosjierity Ills 
trniMlfltiojia of the ivork.b of tJic AiitjocJicncs, 
Thcodoic of MopauesLia and Diodorus, bad a 
maikcd and lasting mnnence upon Lhe thought 
and aciGiitific exegesis of the Syrian Climrh 
In 480 tlie ScJiooI of Edeasn was desiroyed by 
the Emperor Zeno in his attempt to destroy 
Nestonanism, but not before it had founded a 
numb(}r of minoi schools, among them one nt 
Sdeuciii on the Tigris. The School of Nisihis 
was founded by the Ncstorians expelled in ISO 
from Edcssft, and there w(5ro nminLamcd tho 
traditions of thokr teachers, for its inspiration 
wna diawii from Theodore and Thcodoict, and 
it floiirished for ccntiiric.«3 At the beginning of 
the seventh contuiy under the direction of 
Maim it niimbci'cd more than 800 BLiubiits, 
It 19 to the iScliool of Nisibiq ns the center 
of NegLorianism that much of tlic honor 
15 due of making the tumslationg of Aristotlo 
(qv.) nnd of Greek medical woika into Syrmc 
and from that language into Arabic, whereby 
Greek science was preserved among the Ara- 
bians, nnd through Spain came into tins West 
Tho study of Amlotlo, although nob in har- 
mony with the theology which became domi- 
nant in the Greek nncl early Latin churches, 
wns pQciihar to the School of Antioch and its 
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traiiamiasion to the schools of Edeasa and Niaibia 
was of vast importance for the schoolfi of the 
Arnbiana and latei Wcatcni culture 

J C, A 
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DAVioaoN //ififory oj Ed\ic<il\.on> (New Yorli, 1000 ) 
DnANE, A T. ChnstiaM Schooh and Sclwlara (Loii' 
don, 18BI ) 

G, C7/iri?fina Education (Edin- 

IjurBii, 1000.) 

MoKfLEii, W. History of the Chiistian Church. (Lon- 
don mill New York, 1092.) 

Monuol, P, //is(ory of Education (New York, 1900 ) 

CATECHISMS — Iniplva method of teach- 
in g , vi K oral i nst ru c fcion . The tc rm is n o w n« u- 
ally rcstnctccl to elementary matiuction which 
proceeds by a method of stereotyped qiicstiona 
by the teacher and answers by the pupil — 
bhougli the term is equally appiopiiaic if the 
qiiestioiiB arc asked by the Icainci'j as said to 
have been done in the early Christian Cluircli 
The catechetical method la imturnlly veiy 
ancient, and prevailed iii oi'icntai countiics 
fiom antiquity. It was used by the Jews, and 
the early Ohiistmiiii simply continued ib with 
fieah subject mutter In England, it was cm- 
loyed ill Anglo-Saxon times, in the de Divisioni- 
us Temporum liber aaoribed to Bede in many 
secular subjects, and throughout the Middle 
Ages, for religious iiialrucbion, It ivas the 
incLhocl for the beaching of grammar in the well- 
known Ars Minor of Donatus, the longest-lived 
grammar in hiatoiy. The catechism was there- 
fore found ready to hand by the religious sup- 
poi’fcoi'ii of Homan Catholioiflin and of Tro test- 
ant llcfonncrs when the life and death struggle 
began in competition for attaching tho 3 muth 
to tlio one side or the otlici , The catcchiam ns 
a religious manual is tliciefore most closely 
connected ivilh the po.sb-Hoformation move- 
ments in religion, The long Homan Catholic 
catechism (15Q6), an outgrowth of the Council 
of Trent, intended as the manual for the instruc- 
tion of the clergy, has been translated from 
Latin into all the languages of Europe It 1ms 
been followed by many shorter local and special 
catechisms, also allowed by authority in the 
Hennan Ohm eh. 

The Protestant senes of catechisms begins 
with that of ^lartiu Luther in German m 1529. 
It IS a aid by Lutheran writers that no book e ac- 
cept the Bible lias had a wider circulation 
The so-called CateeJnsm ol Eraainus, translated 
into English in 1533, may be tcimcd Catholic 
ratlier than either Ilomnn Catholie or Prot- 
caUnt. It IS now little known, but it has 
high value Its rcmnrkable independence of 
thought may be judged by the answer to the 
fjiiesbioii, Why in the Lord's Player there is nob 
desired everlasting life? The answer is: "J3c- 
causc it beloiigcth to good soldiers only to do 
the offices and biiRinrsscs which Llioir captain 
hath coniinnndcd nnd appointed them; taking 
no thought or caro for their rcwnid " In 1547 
Eiasnma’ Cn^ccAism was lequircd by ordinance 
to be in the possession of every boy in Win- 


chester College. In IG36 Cahnn wrote in the 
French language the famous Gencua Catechism 
which he him&clf at oiico translated into Latin| 
and afterwards Henry Stcplicna, the groat 
Grecian, traiishilcd into Gieok Altogether 
thoie are 373 questions, Its ciiculatioii was 
comm on in Franco, m the Netherlands, in lio- 
lieiniR, ill iSfo bland, and in England The 
Englisli translation is dated 1556, niul it was 
legiivded " as tUe beah next Look to the Bible '' 
Blit it was too long to bold itfi pi nee porinn- 
nonlly. On it wcie based other iinportaut 
Cnlvini&bic catecliism.i First, tho IlctfkU 
herg Catechism in 1563, composed by Zaehaiiag 
Ur&iiiiis qiul Cnsijai Olcviaiuis, for it is claimed 
the gi rates t iimnbei of versions into other 
languages after the Bible, tho De ImilnlionG 
Chnt^li, nml tiic Pilgiim's /bopjc.ss Mecoudly, 
the longer and the shorter catechisms of tlic 
WcstiTiiiibtei Assembly, 1051 The iShortvr 
Catechi^ni ijs still tho thcologiciil heirloom of 
Sc oil nnd, and is, aiij’s Dr Sc huff, iniequaled 
" m its brevity, tci'aeiie.s.s, and acciiTncy of defi- 
nition Thomas Cnilylc'a opinion la of Ion 
quoted, " The older I ginw — und I now stand 
upon the brink of etcinily — tho inoie cornea 
back to me the first sentence in the f^horlei 
Catechism which I learned vdicn a child, nnd 
the fuller and deeper its meaning becomes. 
'What is the chief end of man? To glorify 
God and to enjoy him for ever ^ ” 

In England the Jirsat Hook of Common Prayer 
issued 111 1540 contains the Clitiicli of England 
Catcchibin iLa authorship is uiiccitani. It 
was probably written oither jiy John Poyiict 
(afterwards Ihahoji of Rochester) oi by Alex- 
ander NoavcU, aftcnvaid Dean of St Paul'a 
Doth Poynct and Nowell wrote loiigci calc- 
ohiania Pojnict's Shoit Catechism (1553) was 
rcquiicd by rojral injunction to be used by nil 
fichoolin asters in their schools But the acces- 

sion of Queen Maiy caused the siippiTssion of 
the Cftfec/nsHi, and Poynct fled to Strassburg 
111 1570 Nowell wToto hig Lmger Catechism in 
Latin, which was imincdintcly translated into 
English by Thomas NoiLoii. tho translator 
of CaWm'a Insbhdea Nowdrs iiliddlc Calt- 
chism was published also in 1570, m Latin, 
ami ti ansi n Led also by Noiton into Phi glia li 
in 1572; nnd in 1573 Nowell published 
Ills Catechianns pmviis m Latin, tianslatcd 
into Greek in 1574 These calccliLsms of 
Dean Nowell me of great importance, in connec- 
tion with grammar school teaching, in all their 
forms, English, Latin, and Gicck For Nowell's 
catechisms were required by the Canons of 
1571 to be taught in the sclioola, and the Can- 
ons of IGOd, requiring all school mas Lors Lo toarh 
ill English or Latin the longer or shorter cntc- 
chisin, probably contain Lhc rererence to the 
anmo work, though the nutbor is not niiincd 
The Grammar School Statute.'^ dated after 
the I’ctLirii of the cm lea from the Murinn 
Pciseciition lay stieas on the teaching of 
catcchiama Thus the Statutes of IlcLford 1662, 
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Cantor 1G30, leqiiirc the Common Prayer 
Book Catechism Harrow llulea 1580 and 
IliviiiRioTi Gramm ai School required Cal- 
vin's 01 NoweU'f? Catechism. Many reqiiiio 
NowcH only St. PaiiBs School in 1G7S used 
Nownil's Catechism, Ursiniis’, % e the IToidcl- 
bci'R Catocliiam, translated into Clicch by Henry 
HtepliciiH, and the Chui eh Cnteclnssin, " winch,” 
we are Inld, “no oLhci’ might to exclude” 
Tlio iiDivoj'siLieii alao rofj Hired tlic stiidcnBi by 
filatiite to bo tested in the catceliisins, foi ex- 
ample in 1578 in the Univoiaity of Oxford, the 
catechisms of Calvin and Hullnigoi wcie pic- 
hcribcd. Catcehiaina, then, were used iinivci- 
sally in the schools. ” Multitudes of little 
ciitecliihina “ were pioclucccl, sonio only local, 
otJiGi's more gGncrnl, in addition lo the an them- 
tafcivc and well-known. ICngbsh and foreign 
inniuiiila James I, at the IIam])ton CouiL 
(’nnreienco, made the well-known gihc that in 
Rcotlaiid “ignoiant” catechising were devised 
'• by cveiyoiiG who was the &on of a good man " 
Brill falcy in 1(>12, ni the Litffus Lila an us, 
describes the metliod of tcauhmg the ratcchisni 
It ii to he taiigfit ernrv Sntirrtlay ns a ” pi epn ra- 
ti on to Llic Sabbath” for half an hour or moic 
Eiicli boy IS to learn lo repeat half a side of a leaf 
or more at a time until he can say the whole 
The more tlicy say at a time and the ofteiicr, the 
beltei. Aftci each has said the taslc, then a 
clns.s 13 formed. Those ” suspected to be caic- 
Icss” are then to give tJie “answris^to tho 
questions The teacher then inakca each aii- 
awci ” so plain and easy ” that tho lenst child 
can uudoutaud ** Qucatioua ** arc to be re- 
in ado into fihurler question's, and all arc to be 
examined ” backward and foi waul ” All being 
answered, ” all diligence ” must be used ” to 
whot it upon Uicm, to woik holy affections in 
them, that each inny loam to fear the Loid and 
walk in all his * comiTuindmcnts ” Prom 
Clmilcg lloolc'a IVcw Dtscovcji/ of the Old Art oj 
Teaching Schoal, we learn that in the thud form 
of the Grammar School tlie boyg are to learn 
the WehtimnhLor j\a.scmbly’s CiitcchisiTis in 
EiiRlish and Tin Lin In the fourth form they 
Use tliu AKsoinhl3''a Lesser CatcciiHin in Latin 
and ]3i Ihiuncr^s translation into Cheek In 
the fifbli foiin, after the Ijoys have gone thrice 
over the A.ssoinbly's CatcLlusjiii in Gicck nnd 
Latin, they "may piorced ” in Nowell's Gate- 
cluhin or tho Palatinnto (i c -the Heidelberg) 
Catechu in in CJieok. In the .sixth foim, the 
bi)V^' ratnrJii^iiJJS me Noirell ami Biikett in 
(ii'cnk ami the C'huich Catechism in Hc- 
brew After llic llesloiation (IGliO) the use 
of tile cateriiihin foi seliool inirporiCS in Latin, 
CTicok, anil Ilobiow gradually gave wav to the 
shorter l^liiglisli (Jliiiroh GnLcclusin in English 
The eslablislunent of clmiity .seliools in Llio oaily 
Yoar.s of the oiglitoentli coiiLuiy, to Llio muu- 
1)01 eventually of 2000, led to the nhsoluto 
iSiqii'oiimcv in England of tho oinidoyment for 
the school education of the vast bulk of the 
comniuniLy, of the Common Prayer Book Gntc- 


chi! 3 m, HO that tlic voluminou& and multitudi- 
nous caLcchism of the .sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries fell out of use 
The caiocihnm in the form of stereotyped 
questions and iinswer.s, whether religious or 
secular, has been in favor in ages when the culti- 
vation of the verbal niemory wns rcgaidcd aa a 
matter of great educational imp or Lance. And 
it la a inistftko to suppose that tho aiipnoilcia 
of the metliod ignoi'cd tlio ijiidorstaiitlmg of 
the .subject inaLLcr They insibtcd on it, ns 
will be seen in Brinsley’s method of teaching 
But the closely thought-out exact stalements 
W'ci 0 lo the .sixteen 111 and acvcntcBiith coiiLiirieg 
the best oxpvesHions of theological tloclriues, 
and theicfoic, it wns foU, ought to be known 
exactly, just ns malhcmalical definitions and 
chemical formulsc artuisually leqiiircd nowndaya 
to be learned ffcrbalim The objections ordi- 
narily uigcd against tho catechism method 
amount Lo this — that tlic learner does not form 
his oiuUr coiiebi.^ions, but learns those arrived at 
by others on grounds which he does not unclor- 
eUiul, and that thei cforo he is not encouraged 
to use Jus own iciisouand judgment j in other 
words, lua knowledge becomes inechnmcal and 
not rational. It h eioar, too, that the control 
Gxcrcwod by tho teacher in having the C|iiostioiia 
stereo typed givc.^ tho lead in the question a a wtII 
as ill the answer, and lakes away from the pupil 
the chaiicos of putting tlio qurstioua in the for ms 
which would )jLwli sati&fj' brn own individunl 
difTicultics. Oil the other hand, Lhcological 
catcchigin.'i wcio not devised with n view to 
moutai diaciphnc, Theiv point of view la the 
commmncalion of absolutely ascei tamed truth 
in the most compact, thoiough, sound, exact 
statement of which it is capable Accordingly, 
they u.sually fall into the educational fallacy 
of supposing that the shoiter the statement is, 
the easier it is to loam This ifl tiue only if wo 
tahe ” to learn ” as m caning to repeat the 
W'ords Thus it la piobnlily only the theological 
hcholaily man who sees the full signifioanoe of 
tho ".Short ” Catechism It must, hoAVover, 
be roinoinbcH'd tiiat iii the Piiiitnn times the 
atinospliore Avas fully chaiged with theological 
ideas, and that the catechism ns a brief and 
exquisite fitateincnt of what was in the iiidivid- 
iu\l coii'?ric>U‘'ne'is a\us filled out, even in chib 
dien’.s mnuE, with a fnmiliaiily of knoAvlcdge 
of the Bible nnd C'ahiiiKsLip docliincs to a 
degiee wduch made the caicchit>in much more 
A'lvitI ami real llaiii ue can readily ujuleratand 
In 1 sense thcie wiUi u ” visualiualion ” of the 
Huhjeet miittoi lo ivhieli the uindeiii world has 
no parallel Tlie modern attitude of open- 
inimlednesTi, aiid of scfDch foi tiiitli, and tho 
edu cation id clue Lime of the vnluc of mental 
dlHCiphne, nre thus on the AVhole in opjiosition 
to catctliisms E. W. 

Hefereaceai — 

Bmint, J ir Annotated Bool of Commoji Prayer. 

(Ghurclk Calachiaiii } (Loii(1di1| 1003.) 
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jAconsoM, W Cn/e^cAumwa (A ucIqfg A. Nowell). (Ol-' 

fonl, IB3B,) . _ , . . 

TAfl IfeuhJberg Caiechmn (with hialorlcEil InlroductiQii) 
(London, IflOO.) 

AIitciilll, a, F. TM Cnlechurns of ihe Second Tf^oniia- 
hon. (London, ISBQ.) 

Sghapp, Philip //laforj/ of fAo Creeds, (Londoh, 
lS7fl) . 

Wv-TfiON, Fosteh. Tha EngUsh (7rfl»iTiicr Schools fo 
lOGO. ( Cftm bridge, 1908 ) 

For lisLa of Llio old Cfttechisnis in England aco Andrew 
MnuDHoira Caiologne (159&) and William London's 
CaUilognc. of ihe Moal Vendible Books, (Seotion 
on Divinity 105 B ) 

CATECHUMENAL SCHOOLS. — A term 
ap])liccl to that intellectual niul moral irtiiiiiiig 
whicli cniuliclfttcs for admission to the Christian 
Oliuicli received before baptiaiii. These canch- 
dftfcegwcic, nccarcliiiglyj known ns cntechumoiia, 
or persons under insbiuctlon. In the cavUcsb 
pciiod of the Church poisons were often nd- 
iiiittcd after very brief propnration, but in Uie 
second century a period of piobation nnd in- 
s true lion bceamc general j niul handbooks of 
instruction j such ns the DidackCf began to ap- 
pear Although not members of tlic Church, 
converts nob yet baptized were regarded as so 
connected with it as to bo subject to ccclcsinsti- 
cnl discipline, for llicy had been founally recog- 
nized aa catechumens by tho bishop and ad- 
mitted to that sLntug by a simple ceremony of 
laying on of hands. In case, thcieforc, tho 
cnLcohumcii fell into gi o.ss sin, ho was compelled 
to iindoigo a longer peiiod of probation Thiia 
arose by llic middle of the Hurd century nil tho 
c-»sontial features of the system of inatruclion 
ami tUseiphwft. 

The catccluiinonato commonly lasted three 
years. There is little ground for making three 
or four clearly defined classes among the cate- 
chu mens, a mistako made even by Bingham, 
winch seems to have arisen from confusion 
with the pcnitcntifil discipline, for pertjons 
under pcimiico were often reduced to n position 
in which they hnd only tho riglits of catcchii- 
inens A nntuial division, however, \\as made 
between the- general body of catechumens, 
eoinmoiily called andientcSf because allowed to 
hem the sunn on and tlic reading! of the Scrip- 
ture ill the services, nnd those wlio, without 
liQing ndfiiitlcd to greater privileges an to 
altciuhincG upon sei vices, had formally applied 
for Ijapti'iin, gcnciallyat the hcgiiming of Lent, 
and were looking forward to baptism at the 
next Eiihtci — Even These, the co)l^peientes^ 
icccived special instruction in a body. Juab 
before haptiriiii they wcic taught the words of 
the Creed ui Symbol, ^Mth the doctiiiml eon- 
tcubi of wliieli they had lieen made familiar, and 
also received the Lord’s Piayor Then, on 
baiilisiu, they bt'ciimc full inembeiH of the 
CluircU and were* admitted foi the fiisL time to 
be present at the Euelniiist and to leceive it. 
Then! no special elan's whose duly it was to 
ins Line t the eiitoclunnuns Tlic leriii catechist 
did nob imjjly nn order of ihe mmistiy, but a 
function winch might be perfoiined by any 


believer, clerical or lay In the earliest period 
persona nppoar who later figure aa spoiisois, 
and these frequently undertook the instructioil 
of the recent convert. Later the work natu- 
rally fell nlinosb entirely to the clergy, Thun 
Cyril of Jeruaalem (d. 380) ((/y), whose cate- 
chcbical Icctuica are still extant, noted aa cate- 
chist probably both while a deacon and after hia 
ordination to the pres by tei ate The teacher, or 

(loclor aiidientium, to whom Augustine {q,v) 
addressed liia textbook on catcchebicnl iiialruc- 
tion, belonged to the lower order of clergy 
known as lector. Bishops fiequcntly took pait 
in the instruction, and did po commonly in the 
preparntion iniincdintcly before hnpliam. On 
the other hand, Cyiil of Jeiuealem cncourngea 
laymen to iindcitake the work {Cat w, 18), 
Aa to the course of instruction covered during 
the catcchuincnatc, there is for the Ante-Nicene 
period little eiidcncc. Tho Didache probably 
aerved as a manual in various parts of the 
Church, and ag mo dels foi other textbooks. 
Thus much of it appears in the Apostolic Con- 
stitution (Uk. Vn, 1 - 32 ). The curliest body of 
carefully elaborated instruction is the senes 
of Catechetical Lectures dclivcied by CyriL of 
Jerusalem in 317, covciiiig the whole scheme of 
doctiiiie, aa it had been formulated by the 
Church, and the fundament a I points of Chna- 
Lian morality. These lectures arc the most 
importanb extant document relating to the 
ciitccluimcniitc, and arc probably in tlio form 
in which they were actually delivered. The 
Great Catechiam of Grcgoiy of Nyasii (g.y ) is a 
IurIUy teclmietil exposition of theology con- 
ceived in the spirit of Origen (r; «.). It does not 
seem to have been used in iiisti ucLion, for which 
it was hardly suitable, but was intciicled to 
serve as a guide to the ciilcchigb on tlic main 
points of doctrine. On account of its radicni 
Origciiisrn it could Imidly have enjoyed gieal 
Gii eiilation, The wmi k of Augustine. De cateclii- 
liandis rudibitHf is not a textbook, but a biicf 
treatise on icligioiia pedagogy, giving hints for 
dealing with cliiTeront classcij of pupils, pointing 
out shiimbliug blocks in the ivay nf the teacher, 
sclLing before bim ideals, and even pruseiUing 
jnodela of discourse 

The cnlccluiiiiGnato attained its greatest 
development in the fourth nnd fifth centuries 
The Chiirclij free ficnn peisecution, tlicn de- 
veloped its organization in nil points, and the 
calcchumenal system was cairfiilly legulated, 
Iiuloed, it IS laigolv from this period that most 
information icgnrding the Church’s in.sLitutiona 
js to he guthciod It still remained the custom 
to baptize adults almost cxcliiHivcly, even in the 
case of members of piou.s nnd devoted Christian 
fainilirs Tho renhoii for this wiis Hint the foi- 
giveness ohLained in haptiRin npiihcd only lo 
the .sius in the past If baptism came liilcr in 
life, it w'niild avail for more AVi’Oiigiloinga and 
dclmqucncic-s Alon nn<l women thcicfoi'c ap- 
plied foi hap Lisin who hnd never been heathen, 
and Avere familiar with the leading ponita of the 
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rnith. Tor them the praclc of iiiatiucti on could 
be much highci thun if it avcic mciely for ehil- 
(licii The catechiimcnal syhteiii dcclinecl very 
rriDiclly with the general mtroiliiction of infant 
baptiani Tlicie wns no place for it before bap- 
tism and the eh del ion bi ought up in the Church 
nnd attcncUng its services received their knowl- 
edge of tiiG fftilh through the scitjcos of the 
Clnireli Toi centuiiei, the caLcclumienate 
rcmaiiicd only na a tcncs of elaborate ceremo- 
nies Connor ted with baptissna Those wci'c gradu- 
ally simplified till but few traces remained 
The place of this admirable ay stem of instruc- 
tion waa but inadequately filled by pleaching, 
which rapidly declined And the h fiddle Ages, 
it may be said, never developed a system of 
instruction which approached m elYccLivenesa 
tlie catcchumcnato of the early Church With 
the Protestant Ilefounatioii and the Council of 
Trent some pro vision wns made for popular 
religious instruction, cspcemlly of the young, 
nnd both among Piolcstantg and Homan 
Catholics iiumcroUvS Catechisms were compiled, 
and tlio clergy held accountable for suitable in- 
sti'ueLioii 111 their cures, J. C. A, 

Reforencea! — 

BiNQiiAM, /Inh guinea 0 / f^ie C/irutinn Churchi 
DivmsoN, II latory 0 / Education (New Yoik, 1000 ) 
DuAKil, A T CViris/irtrt Schools (London, 1681 ) 
Church Iliatorm of Moeller, Lcandcr, Holer tson nntl 
□ llicra, 

CATEGORICAL. — See Judgment. 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS — It has already 
been stated that nil schools in wcstciii Europe 
aic dcmecl Jioin the bi&liops' achoola (g.y). 
Troin the time that the bishop's council became 
a coi'poiation apaib from the bishop, with sep- 
arate posscssioiifl, tho bishop, being a person 
ii'JiosD o/Iico jipcejssiuted perpeb^nJ rtiDVeJllCiifc 
in his diocese, even if he was not, ns was very 
often the cajsc, tiavcling m the acivicc of the 
King, wlio rarely spent moie than a week in the 
game place, devolved tho control of Ids school 
on the chiiptei They, being hound to statu- 
tory 1 evidence and scrvific in the mother or 
cnLlicdrid ohm eh of the dioee.se, weie better 
jible to look after the catlicdial school. This 
in piocess of time developed into three, and, 
111 some cases, foiii schools, the Uicological 
school, the grammar school (7 y ), the song or 
music school (qv.). and in later times, in some 
places, Hucli as Lincoln and Salisbury, tho 
choiisteis' flchool (7 a), a gianniinr and song 
school combined At first the one school had 
been oiiginally lauglib by one of the canons, 
who was know 11 as the school mu star (MagiHer 
Srhola}itm, Sdwlasticus, or Aichischoia). The 
isong school was very early separated, nnd by the 
end of the clcvoiUh century, when llio coiisli- 
tiition of cathedral oliin'chc.s was fixed, or at 
least bccjimo the subject of written statutes, 
had been placed under a scpaiatc ofTiccr, the 
cantoi, clmntcr, or, us he wns called from the 
thirteenth century, precentor. Though sing- 


ing was regarded as quite aa important for all 
cathedral minislcis, and was fur the services 
even more important than grammar, nnd 
the piecentor, though a later creation, gen- 
erally took pieccdence next the dean, yet 
the song school never was rcgaulcd ns of tho 
same iinpoi twice na the grammur school; 
niul tlio song- 8 cliool master oempied r niucii 
jowei position than the grammar hclioolrnn.-itcr, 
The theological school became ^epnra^cd fiom 
the grammar school about the last auartcr of 
the twelfth century, Though theology was 
the highest faculty, nnd indeed the ultimate end 
llicoi etically of all learning, yet the chancellor'a 
(^.y ) own school never occupied as high 11 po- 
sition ns the grammar school, winch he devolved 
on Ills deputy nnd appointee, the grammar 
Bchoolmnster The grammar school of the 
Cathedral Church of N., or, ng it was quite often 
called, the Grammar School of the City of N., 
was par etcetlence the Cathedral School These 
cathedral schools were the publio schools of 
the Aliddlc Ages, and in England, even after the 
Rcfoimation, continued to he the chief .schools 
down to the eighteenth century Even now, 
if they have been eclipsed by the select few of 
the old grammar schools, winch me known as 
the Great Public Schools, and their modern inii- 
tators, the cathedral schools still remain ainong 
lliG chief of those public scliools of the second 
rank winch still ictaiii the title, dropped by tho 
otlicra. of grammar schools. They were al- 
ways I or the city anti county as well as for the 
momhciB of tho catlicdial church itself. They 
taught not only grammar in the strict sense, bub 
the daisies m general, fcogetlioi with rhctoiic 
and dialectic or logic, the fra/nu/t (7,1V ) of the 
ficholastic eoiiTSC, The earliest documents 
extant in connection with the cathedrals show 
us their I nip 01 tance Tliere were /oiii prmcjpal 

pci sons or digiutarics in the cathedrals as or- 
ganized in France, Spain, aiul Gcrinnn5^,as well 
ns England, at the end of the eleventh century’ 
the head, called m England dean, the precentor, 
tho chancellor, and the saciisb or treasurer, and 
they ranked in that order goner all}" At St 
Paul's, LoikIoii, nnd perhaps some othor places, 
tho chancellor ranked second instead of third, 
as he had originally been second, before the 
bishop himaelf had been superseded by the dean 
In England, the caTlicat of tlicse doeuments 
IS theiiishhdion of St, Ommid, the foundation 
staUiles of Salisbury Cathedral, which, though 
they only exist in a thii tee nth-century copj', 
inirporb to be made in the year 1091. and are 
substantially, if not in cvciy vord, of that date 
They state tliab the chancellor ia pTeeminent 
in teaching the achool and correcting the books, 
and that the Archiachola, apparently the same 
poison, has to hear and determine the lessons, 
keep the chapter seal, write the chapter Icttcis, 
niul draft the chapter deeds. There is every 
reason to think that the statutes of Lincoln 
Cathedral, founded 111 1090, nnd those of York 
Cathedral, recanatituted m the same year, were 
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in idciiticnl tennH. At St Paul'fl, London, the and })rcnchers id's toad nf dean and canonsj 
eai'liCHl cxtn.nL dociiincnt jn which the school and to auRinent the gi'aiiimxir schoolinaatcr'a 
Jippcaih is Ml a coiifinnalioii, about the year stipoiid out of the chapter levcimca to C20 a 
llil, liy IhHhop Riclia\d to TIurU the scUooL ycai, and cstatilixli a luimbci’ oC free sc-LoIm- 
iiiastcr {Mafjisiro Sciwlainm) of the house pro- ahipfi At Yoik 50 fioc scliolai's atlendinfi the 
viously opcupjcid by MasLci Durand to hold cathcduil school were maintained by tlic neigb- 

ifc offiCio to liiin niid hia siicccs&ors foicvci', boring abbey of St Mary’s. It wna on llievc 

and ns Durinid signs doocls ns a caiioii as enily line.s that, when the luonlush catliodrals at 

lib 110(3, this hriiiRiS the achool back to Unit Caiiterliury, Uocliostor, Durham, Woiccstci, 

tliilc at l(Mist In nhout 1120 the aamo bishop Norwich, Ely, mid Carlisle woic Jibolishcd and 
gi anted to ” ITenry, mv canon, the pupil of sccnlni cnuoiib niiioduccd, and new bighopiics 
Ma.stei llugli, the school of St. Paul's na hon- and cliajitt'i.s of canons cslnblishcd in place 
or ably as the church in best and most honor- of the abbeys of Pctcrboioiigh, IliisLol, and 
able wise ever held it,” and conferred on him Gloucester in 1510, the cathedral achooh rc- 
homc new endowments King Steiihcn about ccivcd a gieab acccs.sion To each new catlie- 
1137 conferred a special endowment, fiomo dual chapter a giamuiai* scliool was nttiichcd 
clnirchcs in llampahiic, on the snhoolmaslcr with master and usher loceiviiig tSO and tlO 
of Halhlniry At York the Archbishop nhuiib a ycai ic.spcc Lively, with piovjsion for free 
11S9 gave a aeparato ciulowinont of 100s a Bcholars to be lodged, boarded, and clothed free, 
year out of the ’’synod ala," nr fees payable to ranging fioin 50 at C’aiiterhiiry and 40 nt West- 
tliG ni'chbishop for synods, to the schoolnmsler minster to 20 at Pclerboiougli, and, apparently. 
Hub wlien the achoolmnstor became chancelloi, none at Glouccstei, with extensive provision of 
111 ahoiiL 1190 at York and about 1205 at St. cxhibitioiiH to take the best fecholaia on to the 
Paul's, these endowments remiuncd paifc of the iinivcisitics Thia last provision wna, however, 
chancellor’s estate, and the giammai Bchool aa afterward canceled by Heniy VIII himself 
such became unendowed Ita maatur received While the aoliools of the cathedrals " of the 
generally a, payment of C2 a year from the new foundation,” u.s they aie called, benefited 
chancellor, adequate no doubt in 1190, but as ib cnoimously by tVic change of loligion, those of 
was never increascdj wholly inadequate even by the old cathcdials suffciud For the abolition 
13B2, when JCIO was the stipend assigned to the of chantries and the reducLioii of vicar-choral- 
hcadinnabcr of Winchcister Ib uppeansfioinstat- ships left them (o then old salaries eked out 
utcB at York in 1307 that the giammar hcliool- by tuition fees. York wasaaved by blio nnnexa- 
innatci was bound to be a Ma»'?tci' of Arts, and tion by Cardinal Pole of an old hospital or 
held office only for three yoais, or by special almshouflc for poor priests to the school Herc' 
giace for a fourth year, Iliib after the Black fold received subseqiicnL endowments fiom a 
Death 111 1919, such was the dearth of M.A.’s latci dean. Lichfield school wna removed to a 
that the cliaploi had to infringe the atnUitc or lioapitul m the city But Sftlisbuiy and Wells 
custom and concur in the chancellors making cathedral schools gradually died of inanition 
appointments for life or during good behavior, and York and Lichfield ceased to bo icgaidcd 
In the fourteenth century several of the York ns catlicdral schools !Bo tliat by nn odd re- 
masters were not in holy orders, and wcic mar- vcisal and forget fulness of history, when the 
ried men The rector, as he is called, of the great inquiry into and icvival of secondary 
grammar school of Chichester, Master Thomas schoola hy the Endowed Schools Gonimission 
Tlomsey, who had been master there for ten of 1663 took place, it was schools of the cathc- 
ycnis, became the second headmaster of Win- dink of the new foundation which wore rc- 
chcstei College in 1395 — a auflicicnt evidence garded ns the catlicclral schools, and provision 

of the high status of that cathedral soliool. was mndo for assisting them out of the funds of 

In the fifteenth ceiituiy, the customary sti- tho EcclebUistical Coinmi&sioncrs, who now 
pend had become so insufficient, while llic canon admiinstcr the estates of the cathedrals, while 
law directed that cathedral schook should ho the othei’a were disrogaidccl. Wcatitiiiiater, 
fieo at all events to the members of the Gluirch which, owing to the abolition of Wcabmi lister 
and tile poor, that other means weic resorted Cnthoclrnl by Queen hlary and its revival by 
to foi paying the master. At Lincoln, in 1402, Queen Elisiabclh as n collegiate church, is not 
we find that the master was made n vicai- regarded as strictly a cathedral school, wns 
choral, le oiio of the canon’s choir deputies. thiougliouL the seventeenth and eighteenth 
iVh Wells the schoolmaster was also a chantry centuries the laigest, moat famous, and most 
priest ill the cathedral. At Ghiclicslci ho was successful of the public schools Of tho icat 
111 1160 also pni son of St 01 arc's Church in tho York was long legardccl ns one of the chief 
city, a not very satisfactory arrangement, So schools of the noi Ih; Durham has been the 
ill 1498 Bishop Story appropriated one of the most uniformly distinguished and sue cess fill, 
canonrics, or prcbcncla of the catlicdral, to that Cnntcibmy was for many years sadly ncglcclcil 
school, which is in consequence still called tho and decadent, but has, since a new scheme was 
Prebondal School At Exeter, when the Refor- made fou it by the Chanty Commission, been 
iTmtion was in prospect, the chnptei in 1G36 revived, nnd has largely iiicvcnscd quite rc- 
piopof^cd to reconstitute themselves aa pastor cently, Norwich and Hereford and Ely have 
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been fniily snocossrul a-? local scliooh, 

li/is been sa(llylo\vorecl,antl Chichoslci lifts been 

icdiiccd nlmoht Lo nothingness A F L 

CATHOLICS AHD THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS — See Parochial *ScncioL SvhTE^n 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C — A Calholir insLiLu- 
tiun fouiuletl for the higher cdueaLioii of the 
clcigy and lait-y. It wns proiectetl in LSOO, hub 
nob founded until 1881. Ib icorncd Papal 
H auction in 1889, and the first clashc? ivcro 
opened in Umbycar The uniYoiMtv coinpiihes 
Rvo fachools — sacred science, law, philosophy, 
icttcii, and science, each divided into dcpnit- 
ments The maiority of the deimitmciits are 
foi giaduate fatin.lcnls only. A collegiate de- 
paifcmenb was added in 1008, admission leqiiirc- 
moiits bo winch arc giadunbion from ft high 
scliool As a general rule candidates arc not 
ftfljnifcbed to the giadimbe schools unless tlicy 
have Imcl a previous college oi eqiiivalenb Irnin- 
iiig. The dcgicGs ai 0 confeircd on complcbion 
of lequircd coiiiaos and examinations Tlieio 
aic 15 piofcsaoi’fc.. 8 associate profesaors, and 7 
inati actors on tlie faculty The Very Rev. 
Thomas Josoph Shah an, S.T D , J.U.L , ia tho 
pro-rector 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS, MAJOR (called 
CENSORIUS and SAPIENS) (23.1-140 ii c.) 
— Iloman sLafccaman famous for hia oppoaiLion 
to the ansbooracy and the introduction of 
Hellenic literature and foreign manners 
Throughoiib Ins life nii opponent of literary 
studies, he chaincteiisticnlly devoted himself 
to litci aline in his old ago, topic up the study 
of Gieek, and became a prolific aiilUoi* Ho 
laid the foundabioii for Latin prose HteiaUire. 
Much of what he wrote la now lo.st Ono of 
the most important of hia works was a history 
(Orij^nies) in seven hooka, dealing not only with 
Roman l3Ut Italian hiatory and the rise of 
Italian cities Tina woilc la entirely lost For 
hia son he composed a work of cnc^^clopcdio 
character on agriculture, health, £,ciciiceof wai, 
and jurispiiidonce The only genuine extant 
work that eiiu bo ascribed to Cato is the De Re 
Rustica or De Agn CuUura, a guide Lo farincra, 
of which many echoes are found in Yci gil's 
Oeorgica Gatovs friends adopted the piflctico 
of collecting his apothegms and moral sa}"' 
ingsi In Cicero's tune the.se had iiici’cascd to 
quite a considerable collection, anrl additions 
Weie Constantly made These went by the 
name of Di&hcha de Moribvs, and were all 
attributed lo Cato. In the Midcllo Ages, owing 
to fclicir content, they ^vere a favorite school 
textbook, and iii England were m use duiiiig- 
thc seventeenth ccntuiy. C ax ton and Wyn- 
kyn de Wordo both published editions Erns- 
miia puhlibhcd one with notes, One of the 
earliest English translations was that of William 
Bullokni (g.y ) in 15S5 Biinsley (q,v ) in 1012 


and Iloole {q v ) in IfioO ibsiierl traiislaliona in 
voi.'so ulcus tin objocLod to tile use of the 
Di^ticha O'! a textbook in school, and ivith gicat 
justincftlum, foi they conlam inoiul disqiiiai- 
tioris iiuil moral juilgiiumfcb on (jiiestions which 
lue beyond the reach of schoolboys. 
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CAUSATION — Piolmhly no idea or f^cL of 
ideas has jiluvrd as import an I a jnirl lu the 
hiatoiy of philosophy as those con nee led witli 
the eoncoiilioii of eauaiilioii Aiialolle's ftiialy- 
fiis of every ssubjeet mnttei iiilo foui pr unary at- 
peels or " piiiK'iple.s which oxlmuf^L all' the 
])Oinl3 of view from wliirh the aubjcrl can be 
jutclligcjitly thsnjssril. u/ia slnted ui toun.i of 
four " cau.se.s "■ iiialcniil, formal, cfficicnl, and 
final This doctinie was taken up inlo srliolasj- 
tic plulo.sopliy and orlncalional procedure, nnd 
became pari of the common inlellGcUial hcii- 
tiigc of Eiiiopcan culture Of tlic four iiotions, 
emphasis long fell upon llic foiiiial nnd Lhc 
fiiinl cnuflcg, to the coinpaiative iiGRlopt of 
material and cfiiciciit. The foiinnl cause was 
the mifcuic or cffftciice, tlic uniieibfll cliaJActer, 
which conbtituted anything what it is, in 
viitiie of this imiveisal eliarncloi, the star is a 
a tar, man a man, clc The final ciuisc was tlie 
eiul ftiul purpose foi which it existed Scholas- 
tic philosophy held that tiuc science coiisisls 
111 knoxving the cml of tilings, their wlmb foi 
or i Oft son why, and lionco eulininnted in 
theology, knowledge of God na the final cause 
niul good of the wliolc niuvcrse Moi cover, 
its method was essentially dialectical, obsci- 
vation and expeiimciiL diiectccl upon nature 
weic at a iniiiiniuin; definition mid the plac- 
ing of rational concepts (i e foiinal causes) in 
logical relation to one aiiolhcr at a maxiimim 

With the Roniii.ssmicc came a reaction a gain'll 
the scholiisLic philo-^ophy, and agaiiisL the whole 
docLiiiic of formal and final oiuhcs, x\hirli wcic 
cithci denied uf tola, or eke regarded nn ^Yllolly 
sterile as respects knowleilgo of the fiicig of 
nature and history Inquiry luiiied to efficient 
nnd material causation, ic an inqiiiiy as lo 
the processes by which things are hi ought into 
existoiicr and (be elements or ronsLitiiculs out 
of whirli they me miulc. Motion (or ciieigy) 
soon became the Bcneiio Iciin for cfficicuL 
causes, iimticr (oi mnsa) for matonaJ caiispx 
So that lb IS [L rommoiiplftco of prc'^cnt-day 
physical science Hint sti icily sciciiLi/ic state- 
ments nnd explanations must be in terms of 
motion and matter. 

hlcnntimo the notion of offioient causation 
wns .'subjected to cnlicism, till finally foiir 
theories regarding it wcic evolved the skepti- 
cal, the a prion, the posilivistic, nnd the prng- 
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inatic, The skeptical theory ia heat- repreaentod 
by lluinc According to him every disLmcb 
perception repreaentg separate exiatcncc; con- 
tinuity is thus essentially an illusion, Objec- 
tively there is no such tiling, thn mind gcla 
nccii,stonim:l to certnii) /Aniilinr ipcurrciicos oncl 
comes to c\poct that one thing will follow an- 
other, This subicctivG habit of expectation is 
all thoi'D is in oaiisatinri Kant, seeing in this 
iiitei pi'Gtation of cause the dcatrnction of all 
aciGUCC, regardod causation as an a prion cate- 
gory ni tcirns of wJiicli tJioiigbi ronsfcj'uc.'s all 
the niafccuiila of cspcrionccj and without which 
no cvpGi'ioricc is possjiblo. The positivistic 
notion eliminates clTiciency and necessity from 
Llic idea of causation, niul reduces it to uniform 
succession We do not know and cannot 
Jviioiv tlint the even la aio intrinaically co/iiicctrod 
or tliat one produces the other; hub we may 
know tJmt they are uniform ly connected _ aa 
antecedent and conse(]|iient, and this unifovinity 
of 9 Cf|neiiG-c constitutes the whole content of 
causation According to the piftgmntio theory, 
the j usti/ieiLtioii of the notion of cflusafcjoit is its 
aernoe m giving cciiitrol of future cxpcricnec, 
Continuity la ns mucli n fact of dneeb experi- 
ence aa la discretcuGgs or separation while 
there la no a prior i assinancG that niiy particular 
instance of continiufcy will recur, the mind on- 
den vora to regulate /ijtirrc experience by postu- 
lating recurrence So far a,^ tlio anticipation 
la justified by future eventa, the notion ia 
confirmed So far as it fails to work tlio ns- 
siuod continuity is dropped or concctcd, Uc- 
cnusc of its friutf 11 Inegg in rogiilating the 
occiiireiicGs of experience'?, t/ic general notion 
of causation is justified 

or course, lb is not necessary for educators 
to adopt finy one of the various jdiilosophio 
interpretations of caiiaation. Toacheia, how- 
ever, have to take full nc count of the fact that 
modern science is based upon the principle of 
continuity of change, or pioccsa, and have to 
promote in pupils the Imbit of looking at and 
iiUerpieting all subject matter from this point 
of view The chief obstacles which have to ho 
ovcicomc are the tendencies to look nt things 
as isolated and hoiicc static, and to connect 
things oil grounds of sense rather than evi- 
dence, and (often encouraged by textbooks, 
as a sill vival of the scholastic interest in formal 
cases) to consider intellectual demanda satisfied 
when definitions and formal elntaiftcationa have 
been learned. Insight into pioccsses of causa- 
tion affords assurance of independent intellec- 
tual pi'ogrcs'i, and rcprcaonta the goal of edu- 
cational procedure on its iiitellccLual side. 

J D 

CAUTION MONEY — A fee paid by uiu[ci- 
grailiiiitcs at Oxford and Camhiidgo to the 
tutors of their collogos, amounting to from .£16 
to C30, to ensure the pioinpt payment of all 
dues. The money ia retained by the tutor so 
long as a fitudent keeps liis name on the books 


of the college, or until he compounds for hia 
annual dues. 

cedarville college, cedarville 

OHIO. — Chartered in 1887, but not opened 
until 1894 It la a coeducational institution 
under the nuepiccs of the General Synod of tho 
Reformed Presbyterian Cliiu'cli. Prcpniatory, 
collegiate, normal, and fine arts depaitmeiita 
arc maintained Stuclciits are admitted to the 
freshman claa.s of the college at 16 ycnis of age. 
The college courses are baacil on appioxiinntcly 
a points of high school work. The dcgicc of 
Rachel or of Arts is conferred Tlicic ia a 
faculty of 10 professors and 3 in&tvuctois. 

CENSORSHIP OF PUBLICATION AND 
OF reading.- — See Fiiiocnosi, Acadpixiicj 
Index of PnafriniTED Books. 

CENSUS, SCHOOL —In ninny of tho states 
it has long been the custom foi the state 
fluperintenoent or other authority to obtain, 
among other types of lufonnation, slatiatics aa 
to the Jiumbci of eJuldi’cii between cejlm/i agea 
111 the various school diatricts, townghips, and 
counties Local aiithoiitics have some times 
made a careful census, often they have relied 
upon catimatca or upon achool ciiiolljncnt, In 
diabvibuting funds from state oi county to 
tJie local djitriet many statos hiiva adopted 
the plan of apportioning money according Lo 
educational need ns cxpiegscd iii the number 
of ciuldrcn to be eduented. This has gi\ea 
iifte to the School consua m its iriore exact fonn. 
In these states local auLhoriUes arc icquiicd 
to apiwiut a special census officer oach year, 
and to piovidc the means neccssnry for an 
accurate cciisua. " Rndding the census ” is 
Bometiinea lesortcd to in Older to incrcaic the 
appropriation To offset tiiis, iiainca of all 
families arc commonly now lecoi cled sometimes 
a descriptive blank muat be /iJlecI out for each 
child. Special clasbifi cations must usually be 
made cif the Chinese, Indian, or negro cliilclrcii, 
of the deaf, blind, etc The " census nge 
varies among tho stntca, sometimes iiichidmg 
all the years, e,g. B to 21, cluiLiig which youths 
limy attend schools, or only the years, e>g. G 
to 16 or 17 , duiing which tlicy arc innab bkcly 
to attend Not uncommonly the ngca 4 and 
B arc m eluded, ia order to get a measure of the 
numberfl likelj'' to attend school in the near 
future. In sonio caBCS the eiuiineiatoi must 
also make n record of the Bchool attended, 
whether the child can lead and write, and in a 
fow eases I'GGQrcl ftlao, foi ages above H, the 
kind and place of work followed 1110 cost of 
taking the census la fixed by statute in some 
statca, the amount ranging from 2 centa to 10 
cents for each name taken TJio mcclinii rnic 
for lliG 11 states tliua fixing the rate la about 
4 cents In a variety of towns where the enu- 
merator is paid by the day it is found that the 
median rate is slightly more than 5 cents per 
name taken. 
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The oi'igmtil purpose of tlio school census 
has been to provule a basis Xor fclie distribution 
o( funds III cities the data thus gathered haa 
also been used to some extent m the endeavor 
to locate new school fiiGilitics, but eapecially 
in ciifoiclng the compulsory udiicaUoii laws. 
Presumably a comploto cnumoriition of chil- 
drciij with ages, xvoiikl bo q^uitc sc i vie cable in 
this iliicotioii Practically^ however, little use 
hag been made of the censua in this direction, 
owing partly to fcho fact that it is nsiinlly tnheu 
at a time of year which I'cndcrs it uiiaerviccablo 
(often toward the closo of the aebool year), 
or to the fact that it'j data nio nob made acces- 
sible to the proper oflicials This has led to a 
digcuasioii of the feasibility of ciilaiging the 
scope of tliQ consug ao oa to ninko of it n system 
of registration for school children. Obviously, 
in cariying out not only the lawa on compulsory 
atbondaiicQ (g i?.), but also thoae dealing with 
child labor (q y), and with iho enforcement of 
special educational opporbuiiitica foi defcctive.s, 
and in carrying into elTcch tlio treatment of 
dclinqiieiibs through the juvenile court and 
probation, it la highly desirable to imve an 
accurate registration, of all children Under 
prcacub circiinistaiiceg, ib is difficult to ciiforcG 
adequate education in the ense of childicii who 
attend jirivato or parochial schools, nobwibh- 
gtanding the perfection of the laws. In Phila- 
delphia such poimancnt consus or registration 
h in the hands of the atbcndauco officcra. For 
each pupil n card is prepared, and on this nil 
iiGcossary records aio kept. It is obvious tliab 
such a, ayafccm of rocord as this, once made, 
would involve only a moderate amount of 
attciiiion to keep ib up to date If tile collec- 
tion of cards for a given district wcic kept in 
tliG achool of that aron, attendance oflircis and 
others could have ready access to them At 
the close of each year, amount of school attend- 
ance, etc , should be recorded At present wo 
liavc lit tie satisfactory evidciica as to the cost 
and administration of such a system, hub ob- 
viously it IS a logical necessity in pvopoition aa 
aoGiGty boGomes moic solicitous that all children 
m cities and rural areas shall come within tlio 
reach of educational machinery 

Ib has been proposed to adopt the German 
system of police rcgistmtion for people living 
in cities, compelling housoholdora to report all 
arrival 9 and departures. While tJic systcni 
has its advocates, the consensus of opinion ifl 
that ib would be impossiblo of enforcement 
under American conditions But the Tcgiatia- 
tion of achool children by attendnnea olTiccra 
ia not iinpraeticable, T> S. 

ScQ A'rTENDANCB, CoMPULSOnYj ClIILD 
Lauou. 
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CENTENARY FEMALE COLLEGE, 
CLEVELAND, TENN. — A scliooJ for tlio edu- 
cation of young women, established in 185d 
Primary, nrepiiratory, collegiate, buainesa, and 
fine arts dcpai bmciits, arc maintained Clnsbi- 
cal and Bcientific courses arc given in the col- 
lege, leading to their nppro)^riate dogroos 
Candidates may enter the college freahniaii 
year after a school course of seven yoaia, othoj- 
wisc no dcfinito atatrinent of admission rcquiic- 
mcjits js made, TJicrc is a faculty of 15 in- 
flti actors 

CENTRAL BAPTIST COLLEGE, CON- 
WAY, ARK — A femalo college founded in 
1893 and under the aiiapices of the Bnplisfc 
State Convention. Prinmry, preparatory, and 
collegiate departmenta, and a Conservatory arc 
maintained. Candidates are ad mil Led on ccr- 
tificatca from accredited high scJiooJs, and inuit 
meet rcqiiircincutfi demanding about 10 points 
of high school worlc The faculty consists of 
13 iiistriicLora, 

central city college, MACON, GA 

— An institution for the education of negroes, 
established m 1890 and conducted undor the 
anspicQi of the Missionary llaptiat Convention 
of (jcorgia. Elementary, academic, collegia to, 
thcplogipnl and iiidiiBtiial departmciitg are 
mamtainecl The majority of tlin pupils are 
in the clomciifcary department Diplomas fire 
{riven pn comprction of the liighci courses 
There arc 1*1 insti'iictore iii the iiislitutiori 

CENTRAL COLLEGE, FAYETTE, MO 
— A coediicntionQl institution clinrtcrcd Mar. 
1, 1855. The corporation, styled the lioaid 
of Curators, haa 24 jnemncis, one thud of 
this numb or ia appointed by each of the 
three conferences in Missouri of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (the St Louis, Mia- 
jjoiin, and fioiitinvcst Jllissouri Conforences), 
Though denominational ll\ origin nnd^ coiitiol, 
the coll ego announces ita purpose to inculcate 
only a broad, ovaiigolical ChnsLianily. The 
usual undergraduate couiacs of four years lead 
to the bachelor's degrees m arts and science; 
tlie degrees of M.A. and M.S arc given foi 
one yenr'a study m residence, with a thesis 
Central College is one of the pollcgcs admitted 
to Class A by the Board of Ed u cation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South (sco 
College Doahus in Education, Denomina- 
tional); the institution is algo a member of 
the Miaaouri College Union, an organization 
which aims to exciudo from its memberahip all 
colleges of the state which have not facililica for 
doing Cl cell table college work (see Colusgb En- 
TnANCRlloAims) A j^reparatory school, known 
as Central Academy, is mainlninod. Two " cor- 
related flchoola," Wnodaou Institute, Richmond, 
Mo ,ftnd Centenarv Academy for Gil la. Palmyra, 
Mo., aio also styled Central Acadcm 3 '-, their 
work corresponding to that of the preparatory 
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Kiiliuol mniifigcd by Lhc college Phi Sigma Na 
a cliiiptcv in the college. The biiiltlinga 
occupy ii campus of liS acres. Giouncls, IniihU 
mgs, and cqiiipnioul ^\orc valued (lOOfi) ut 
8HI7,00f), the total annual moo me was S_18j000 
Tlic average aahiry of a pioiOftHor is 131350 In 
lOlO there were 00 stiidoiUa in the college and 
71 in the academy. There aic 13incinbcift oil 
Lhr iiiHtiuntmg stafT, of whom 10 are full pio- 
fos.soi'h. William A. Webb was inaugurated as 
liicbideiifc at Llie fiftieth aniuvcrsaiT of the 
college, Oct, L G Q, 

CENTRAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LEX- 
INGTON, MO — J'Ltablished to succeed I he 
I^frtivhi uemalc Institute in 1871, under 11 le 
auhinces of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
.South, The pie.senfc title was adopted in 1900 
Prcpaiatory, collegiate, musical, and fine aria 
dopnitineiil.s tiro mniutnined. About 0 points 
of Jiigli hcliool work adiniL to the fre,sliiiiun 
yeui of the college. Degrees are conferred 
TJicic IS a faculty of 8 professors and II 
assistants. 

CENTRAL COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON. 
IND — A coeducational institution clmrtercd 
in 1807 and under the control of the Chinch 
of tJic United Brethren in Christ. Acndoinic. 
Lollcgiate, theological, musical, and eommercial 
de^^arUnent? ai c in am tinned The admission re- 
qiurcments arc equivalent to about eight point.^ 
of high school work Dogieea are confer! cd. 
The theological conr^c extends over three voni'S, 
at the end of which the degree of Bucliclor of 
Divinity is granted Theio is a faculty of 6 
professoral and 4 instruet,ora. 

CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE, DAN- 
VILLE, IND. — A coeducational institution 
Qigamy.ed iu 187G. giving preparatory, coUcglato, 
law, normal, aiul business courses. The col- 
legiate couise.s arc academic, scieutific, and 
classic, and arc given in three years, The ad- 
lui^sion Tcquircmcnts arc uulcliuilc Dcgicea 
aie roiiFcired. There me 22 instructors on 
the faculty. 

CENTRAL PLAINS COLLEGE AND CON^ 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC, PLAINVIEW, TEX. 
— Founded in 1907 ns n coeducational, non- 
seetaiiaii institution Elemental y, acadoinic, 
tcLlcgiaUi, commeicial, and mclwstnnl dcpiut- 
mcnis aic miiintained The rcquiroincnts for 
admission to tho eollogc courses which load to 
degrees aic nob definite Theio is a faculty of 
29 iiisU uctots 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
PELLA, lA, — Established in 1S53 by a rc.solU' 
Udu of Iowa Baptibls aa a (IcnoiTnnntioiml, co- 
cdiieationnl iiistitulioii Academic, eollcgmto 
theolugical, hue arth, normal, and cominorcial 
departments arc maintained Oandulatea are 
admitted on ccrtihcnte from accrcditcil high 


schools or by examination requiring approM- 
innlely 12 points of higii school work Degrees 
aic ecmfeii'cd in daii.sicid, philosophical, and 
scion li he com '•ex There is a faculty of 12 
piofosbois and 7 instructoi.s, 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
DANVILLE, KY ^Establislied in 1001 by 
the nil ion of Centro College, Danville, with the 
('(‘ 111 ml Uiuvcrfaily, Louisville C'cntiv College 
was incinpoiated liy tho legislature of the stale 
in 1810 Though plan nod olneOy by Presby- 
toi’inn.H, lhr cluiilor forbade the ineidcution of 
religious teachings iioculiiir to aiiv .sect of (Biris- 
Uans In order to lelieve the financial diatrcsa 
into whieii the eolioge soon fell because of 
insufliciciit iippiopiiations, the PrG.sbytcr]au 
Church olTeied to secure a sufTiciont ciidow- 
inoiit provided that the election of tiiistcca 
should be entnely in its roiitrol, tlii.s piociin- 
tated a long struggle, winch ended in tho iiinend- 
ment. of tlic charter, wlicreby in return for 
520,000 the aelection of trustees was to be 
made by the Synod of Kentucky. In D)30 
the financial provision was comphod with, the 
Rev. John Clark Young ivas chosen president, 
and Ccntie College liegiui ii liistory of vjiUmhle 
seivice, inLoirupted only l^y tho almost com- 
pleLo emptying of its claa.sioonis dimng the 
Civil War. The elo.sc of the war fouiul two 
Presbyterian General Assrmhlios (NoiLh imd 
Sou til) in existence, each one of wdneli claimed 
tlie owncmhip of C’ciilrc Collogo The result- 
ing ilispiito was lint derided until the Suiiicmo 
Court of the United States, in an important 
opinion known as the Walnut Street Cluireli 
dcciiaioii, declared invalid the claim of the 
Southern Synod baaed on the nllcRinUcc of 
most of those intcre.stcd in tiic college, and 
continued the legal possession of the iiorfcheiii 
body Thin decision caused the estahlisluneut 
of the CunlinI Uinvensity One hundred and 
fifty bhouaiind dollnia rvereiaiscd, and in IS73 
tlie legislature gi anted a charter to the coi- 
poi allow, which wr« Rtylcd the Alimuu Assn- 
elation of Central University, the institution 
iMOoii afterwaid opened ita doors nt Rich mo ml 
Tho aUiinni nssociation, xvhicii included nil tho 
alumni oC CeuUe College graduated previoua 
to tlie separation nud the alumiii to be gradu- 
ated in the future fioin the Central Unix’crsity 
itself, was to elect the governing body, iiiu 
Southern Pi’eabytcvmu Synod to control the 
theological school and one of tho picpnratory 
«(!liooks. Ill 1884 the chartci was so n men dud 
that the right of election was cuiiyoyed from 
the alumm ftssoemiion to the Southern Synod, 
the synod to elect two thirda of the board of 
euraloib, howex'cr, from the mcinbcisinp of Lhe 
association 

In 1901 all the parties holding any right to 
either Centre College or Conti nl Univeisity 
agreed to the amalgamation of both msLitu- 
tioiis under the name of the Central Uni vcr.sity 
of Itcutucky, The College of Liberal ArU, 

ililG 
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which wiis to continue to be called Ccntic Col- 
lege, was to remain nt Danville Thepioiierty 
at llicliinoncl wus to be turned into a good 
picpnratoi'y achool of Ingli grade, while the 
incdiciil and dental .sclioolfa established at Loins- 
villc by the first Central Uiuvcrsity were to 
remain ns luLlierlo. The admiiuatration of the 
uni Led uiiivcrgity was to be in the hands of a 
board ot 21: tiustcca, hnlf of whom should be 
elected by the Piesbytciiaii >Synod Noith and 
Imlf by the Synod South. Eiicli tins tee wna to 
serve 4 years. In 1\107 the two synods lelni- 
qui'j'hed all poims of election or of vetoing 
the election of triistoea, the board bceoinmg 
self-perpetuating; on Alay 2G, lOOS. the uni- 
versity was placed on tho accepted li&t of the 
CarncRie Foiindiition for the Advanoomenb of 
Teaching (qv,), as a non-sectnrinn institution 
parfcici])ating in its system of letiriiig nllouanccs 
to piofcssors, 

Central Univcisity iniiintnins Centie College, 
the clubsical, scientific, and liteiaiy^ depavt- 
ments, iiicliuling coinscs in civil, elcctncal, and 
ohoinical cnginceriiig, a graduate clepaitmcntj 
conferring the MA doRi’cc, a college of law, 
suspended caily in the hisLoiy of Central Uni- 
versity at lliehintnul, but iTestabliahcd in 1901 
as the fliicces.soi' of tho school rcorganiiiod in 
1808 by the umvorsity, and of the Daiivillo 
Law School cstabliahod in 189-J-; nnd the 
Louisville College of Dentistry, Ostabllhliod m 
J8'S7, ot wiricji William E. fri'ant is pjCAidont. 
Admission to the Ccntie College and to the 
Sciiool of Law IS by examination or ceitifieato 
fioin an ftccrctlitcd or appiovcd fo\ii’-ycni high 
school 

Centre Colfcgc has fciie life of a small college 
of the best type; both before pud after the 
Civil Wai, it‘iuimbere(l ainoiiR Us aUuiini an 
uiuisunl pioportion of distinguisliod inoii, 
among them 25 college picsidcnts, 20 icpre- 
fiontatives in Congi’csa, 5 United States senators, 
9 goveinoi’i of «latos, two Vice-Presidents of the 
UiiiLcil States, and many oLhei public ofliccra. 
Kiiilmnitics have been cstablihhed at Centre 
College ns follows’ Beta Theta Pi^ Pin Delta 
Theta, Pill Kappa Higma, Sigma C’liij and 
ICapiiiL Alpha, Southern Tlic fi atci iiitica estab- 
lished at Central UmveiMty include Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, Alplia Tan Omega, Phi Delta 
TJiota, and Delta ICappa Epsilon. The budd- 
ing of tho Dental College in Louiaville is valued 
at .§115,000, the grouiula, buildings, and equip- 
ment of Centre College weie valued (1900) at 
S2S7,000, the total annual incoino was S32,3fi9 
The avcinge salary of a profciaoi h SIflflO. 
Thcic arc (1909), not including the Dental Col- 
lege, 17 mcinbcr.s on the mail uctiiig staff in 
Centro College, of whom 11 me full profcshoia, 
and 8 members on tlie instructing staff in tlic 
Law School, of whom 4 arc full in’ofc.ssora. 
Tlio students number' Centre CoHckc, 133; 
Law School, 32; Dental College, IfiS, total, 
233. Ficderick William Hinitfc, Ph.D , D D , ia 
president. C, Q 


CENTRAL WESLEYAN COLLEGE, WAR^ 
RENTON, MO — A cocduciiLioniil mslitiitlon 
founded in 1864 by the JlcLhodist Episcojiol 
Church Academic, collegiate, musical, ami 
com me lend coiuacs arc maintiuned Sixteen 
units aiG reqiiiicd for entrance into the fresh- 
man class Ad mission is by oxaminntion or 
on ccrtifiratc fj om ncci cdilrd fcliooJ.’j Degj oes 
arc confcricd in classiciil und modem limguagcs, 
philosophical and scientific coniscs Tlicie is 
a faculty of 10 piofessors niid 13 instruct ora 
and assi slants 

CENTRALIZATION — Tina teiin ia em- 
ploytxl to dosigiiale the tendency in acliool 
adiiiiinhtratiou to conccii Irate mitliority nnd to 
reduce Tiniiingcmciit by Inyiupn In the cnily 
Juhtoiy of Ain one a education was a local and 
popular function, and it i.s htill laigely so in 
the nonurbau coinmu nine's of mu.'^t states 
Jiut in n marked dogice .since 1860 the Lciidency 
has been toward cciitralucd ndinimstrntiun. 
Localii^cd and democratic adnumstmLion of 
public education Is chaincleii/e(l by the follow- 
ing qualities, the constitution of the state 
authorizes and esLabhshos it only in most 
general tciins, ^jtntc leglftlaiion is not speeiJlc 
and in largely poi'missivc; achools and school 
systems nio adiniiii&Lcii'd nnd supeniscd mainly 
by laymen holding office for short peiiutls 
and quite rcspon.sivc to public opinion, the 
aicaH of aclniinistradofi foi impoi tarit runotio/is 
nic small, aucli as distiicts or waids of cities; 
town nice tings or public elec Lions arc coinpetenL 
to decide Q vaiicty of adin mist rail vc queslioiih, 
ftuch as appropiiatiuR money, a electing text- 
books, locating hthoolhoiiscs, and deciding on 
new types of education, and stale officials 
have mainly ad\isoiy powers, oi, aL most, cer- 
tain powers of veto. 

Centralized adininistmlion, on tlio other 
hniul, cvlnbib these cliaracLcnstics tlic state 
consLitution fixes many adiiuiiistmtive details, 
such na typos of fachoolH that may he pei- 
miLLcd, maximum tax levies that may be im- 
posed, methods to be em])loyed iii dLtrilnitirig 
funds, and qualifieaLions and componsations 
for ccitiiin officc.s, iho state legislature by 
statute and by its contiol of municipal gov- 
cininciit regulates a vanety of the do tails of 
administration, thus rediicmg tlic possibiiitirs 
of initiative and variation lu the local coni- 
inninty, ndmiiii.slriitn c functions aie tians- 
fciicd from the smallei to the Inigov areas, as 
when ccitification of teachers, selection of text- 
books, /nruiution of cauiscd of study, iiisnectioft 
of schools, conduct of institutes, and other nd- 
ininigtrntivc hinctioiis become the duties of 
state ofliciaD. or \^llcn the district, or the pnrt 
of the city, lias to yield its authonLy to the 
county or to the consolidated city; popular 
mccliiiES and elections diminish in niiinber iintl 
cIToctivencss, tlicir powcia being conveyed to 
rcprcsontnliyc boards, lay boards decrease in 
size, their meinbcTs arc appointed rnthei than 
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elected, aiul the membera* tenna of office are 
prolonged, thus removing bliein from the im- 
mediate control of the popuinr will, under 
the lay boards appear experts whose functions 
incrcnac at the expeiiso of the bo aid, whose 
Iciiure becQinea relatively faccuie, and wlio are 
not ncccsafiLily icpicaentative of, or iufoi'tricjd 
with regard to, tlic loeal opinion and will. 
Among Aincncnn states, New Yoik is com- 
monly rcgaidcd na haying the largest clcgiec of 
ceritrali/.Gd administration, while JVlnssachii' 
setts }B ijikeii JiB a type of a dcccii tralized 
system. Hut lu New Yorlt the pic valence of 
tliG dijti'ict system nncl the elec lion of non- 
urban supoi'intcndciita lire features of a rela- 
tively dcccntrali/5ed administration; while in 
Mnsaachu.9Gtts fche distiicfc has been nbohsficcl 
nnd expert anpei vision is found over nil ruial 
mcas In most Ameiican cities centralized 
administration ndvancea atcadily na mnnnge- 
inont becomes moio complex and requires nioio 
exjicit service 

The i;ystein of control and administration in 
Trance Ima been highly centralized, but a 
marked dcccntinlizing tendency la at present 
nfc work In Ciermany imjicrial influence is 
slight, but in the statoa administration la highly 
centinlizcd and profcasioiial, except as regards 
nonurbaii inspection or supervision, which is 
still largely cleilcnl But in Pr^isaia and oilier 
states, the teiidency in recent years has been 
toward biingliig into oxistcncc or atimulnting 
jnto activity local ngencica which, while cxcr- 
ciaing vciy alight final authority, novel thcless 
become ccnteis of Joc/il interest and infliicnco 
III Grcflfc Riitain the modcrJi develop merits 
have been steadily away from the excessive 
local and popular control which formerly 
existed. But the tenacity of tlie English for 
local iiistitiitions and democratic control hna 
largely prevented the appearance of the aiiti- 
sncicil effects of centralization, and it is prob- 
able that Sootlnnd and England possess to-day 
the best balanced systems of eombining local 
and ccntial confiol on the one hand, and lay 
and expert ndinmistiation on the other, that 
the world has. 

Centralized admi rustrntion of public educa- 
tion may have, at any given period, some good 
nnd some bud effects. OtJicr things remaining 
equal, it promotes eflicicncy in the following 
diroctiona. (a) It piomotcs uniformity over 
large areas, with tho accompanying possibilities 
of economy. Types of cdncntioiml elTort may 
be coordinated, official hadica rcLkicod, con- 
flicting jurisdictions adjusted, and the material 
means of ins true Lion provided on a large scale. 
(I)) It permits the collective wisdom of the 
larger area to control tlic actions of the smaller, 
to inaiiUaiu at least a minimum lovcL of cul- 
tural iiniforinity, and thus to prevent local 
dev clop men ta hostile to tho boat interests of the 
state Tho state may determine the minimum 
amount of money to be given locally to public 
education, it may nid weaker localitios; it 


may inspect the results of local educational 
effort : and it may enforce the eatablishmcnt 
of new types of education Iii a similai way 
tlio county as opposed to the smaller mens, or 
the city ns opposed to its divisions, may en- 
force conditions of cfliciency better than the 
more luiiiutc diviaione (c) It niuhea possible 
the substitution of caiefully planned and co- 
ordinated policies for the vagaries and im- 
mature acliemcs of puiely local acliiiimstration 
witli its popular control and inexpert niauagc- 
iiient A large city, or county^ or other aica, 
or the state, m inaugurating new policies, may 
have fipcciabstfl planning the work even for 
years bolorc the fust step is taken. Informa- 
tion from vorious aources nm-y bo nssemlijlcd 
and ovpcrjmenla cojiducted, be/oi'e the pro- 
imilgntion of n new policy (d) Fin ally, cen- 
tralized adminibtrntion makes possible the in- 
troduction Mid dev cl op in cut of the expert, 
Undoubtedly this is its most important contri- 
bution to cfncioncy In pioportion as the 
piiimtive art of educatiounl ndiniinstration be- 
comes complex and is tranbformed into a field 
of applied science, tho presence of specially 
qualified cxperla becomes indispensable But 
the develoj) incut of the cxpcit acems to be poa- 
sible only in dixdsions large eiiliei in area or 
population niul under conditiona of control 
which are not purely democratic, aa democracy 
wna understood in the priinitivc social life of 
America. Among the types of expel t ecrvicc 
already past the experimental stage of devolop- 
ment in Ainoiican education may be uirn- 
tioned the architect to plan and supervise the 
ejection of ffclioal building*; the ninn who ja 
at once phyaiciau and educator, to direct llie 
various aspects of physical education, such as 
medical inspection, and to supervise the 
hygienic conditions of iiisti\uctioii; the business 
manager to attend to the financinl alTnirs of 
the school syatcin| the atatisticiau, who directs 
tho making of fichool records and reports, and 
who la able to utilize these so a* to derive con- 
clusions Buggostivo of new administrative pio- 
ccduiea; tho specialized supervisor of instruc- 
tion, whether of some division of the educa- 
tional system, as kmclorgarteiis, rural schools, 
grammar giadcs so-called, or high school, or 
of JustmotJOii in flojjio type of subject mat ter, 
such as music, or manual arts, or, finally, the 
B u peri n ten dent, the earliest of the cxpcrt.i to 
be developed and the man who must yet stand 
lit the bond of any syiitoin, expressing it* mosb 
genuine demands and coorihnating the various 
aspects of ila activities in tlic intcresL, first, 
of the individual child, and secondly, of the 
final welfare of the state. Not only have the 
most successful attempts at ocntralization thus 
far made posaihlc thb utilization of these ex- 
ports; they create in turn new fields of leader- 
ship, for which ivc may soon expect able men 
and women to preparo thomselvoa. American 
education is rapidly developing the profession 
□f super mtcndciib of school a, an offico which 
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hfia 110 exact counterpart elsewhere, but which 
iiui‘5t become inclifapciiaablu to etUicatioiiftl 
progicsfl. Obhoi' types of apccializcil cxpoits 
must soon be provided The development of 
pliytical ediicntioii in the bioad aeiiao of tliat 
word must give us yet the man who is physician 
and edueatoi conibiiicd; the dircetion of voca- 
tional eiliiratioii will require experts who can 
devote their lives and a long pciiod of training 
to this workj and some day we must protlueo 
leaders who ran stnlcc out plans for moral oi 
social training and HUpcrjnteruI their execution 
It IS in evidence that the fiiinncea, tlio arclii- 
tecturr, the arloction of textbooks, the educa- 
tion of defectives and dcJuiqiienL, mid tho 
adjustment of children to prnclicnl life tliiough 
cninloy merit bureaus will all in turn demand 
their experts. These are all conditions of true 
educational clfieicncy; and their devclopmonb 
through and under experts requires an in- 
oiensiiigly coiihializcd ailmiiii&trntiou of public 
education 

On the oLhci hand, ceifcain evils tend to 
follow ill the timu of centralized ndministia- 
tion of publio education Tho moat conspicu- 
ous of these arc: (p) Lack of adaptability. 
CoinmiiniLica vary in then char actei is ties, 
needs, and ability to suppoifc vniying forms of 
public seliools. Olio portion of a city may 
differ fiom another, rural areas may differ from 
urban areas, niid districts populated hy foi- 
cigiicrs may present special needs. Uniform 
schemes adniinialercd by central aul.hoiitics 
fail in flexibility, and become mechanical 
Until WG know much better than we now do 
the genuine aims of public education, uniform 
schemes may work marked harm through 
failuro to meet local needs This evil is not, 
of couiscj an iiilicronb one in centralized ad- 
ininistriLtion, since export direction may eventu- 
ally produce flexibility, if thcio is intelligent 
local domand for it; but ib la n usual accom- 
paiiinient. (h) Akin to this unwelcome ic.sult 
18 tho waning of popular interest Localized 
and populp admmistmtioii of education has 
piodiiced in all sections of America a more 
intense public interest and activity than has 
any other form of social action Some forms 
of political action may thrive and develop 
without pop ul III interest; not so publio educa- 
tion. The best of school education muab blend 
Ultimately with home and community in- 
teiesU; the absence or withdrawal of this 
cooperation chills and mechanizes school agen- 
cies Much of the clTcctivciicss of American 
education hns been realized, m Bpitc of ita im- 
perfect adminiHtiation, largely owing to the 
popular devotion to its ideals and processes. 
Ill the face of centralizing tenclcnoios it is 
hard to keep alive local interest; foi the most 
genuine icform comes only when the immediate 
community has enough contiol of the adininiB- 
tnitivc machinery to make its will felt 
(c) Equally serious is the effect of centraliza- 
tion in diminishing possibilities for vniiation 


and experiment. Spontaneity is the cliarac- 
tcristic featuio of Amciirau ediicnLioii Not 
only has the public school itself been iniligcncus 
in each state, hut to a large extent nil the 
special features of public education have had 
a local and spontaneous development. Within 
each state cominuiuties have vied with each 
oHiei, have embarked upon experiment a, have 
developed and fixed vaiiatioiis in new direc- 
tions. iSjicaking 111 biological lernih the vari- 
ability of Am one a 11 oducation has been enor- 
mous, which, considering the conditions, has 
le'iiiUcd in much progress UlLimaloly fjooiety 
mil reach the point where, ns now in the ease 
of medicine, it ivill support con. 9 ciDiis O-XJJCM- 
montation on a large scale in education, but 
until then we can hardly affoid to aiincndcr 
the opportiinitius, however crude niid wnstofiil, 
which exist 111 a decentralized form of educa- 
tional administration, c specially when tlie 
spirit of experimentation and coinpelition still 
prevails. Lack of vniiahiliLy qs in the ease of 
adaptability is nob an inlicrent evil of cen- 
tralized admiiijstiation, hut a probable tend- 
ency in Llic pic-soicatific stages In winch public 
cducaLion still cxi-sts ^ (d) Fnmlly, we have to 
noto that udministiative centralization tends 
to involve the ovila of biiienueracy, mul nut 
less when it la in charge of experts with nioio 
or le.ss permauenb tenure These pxperls miiah 
inevitably tend townul group solidarity, hay- 
ing kindred sentiments and in teres Is, both in 
pursuit of .social satisfaction and an ciidcn\0T 
to accompli.sh mutual improvement The icia- 
tiona of the experls toward the public tend to 
become official and formal. In time a bureau- 
cracy may be formed with distinctively anli- 
social Iciulencics. D. S, 
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cerebral hygiene. — See Mental of the answers, a certificate, valid in any 
Hyg IGNE comity in the state, will bo issued. In CqIi- 

fornia a cerlificnte granted on cxamiimtion in 
CEREBRUM — See Nbhvous System. one county la recognized freely in any other, 

without further cxurainatioii, All of these nro 
certificate system of admission forces operating bo brcnlc down the aUict county 
TO COLLEGES — See Accreditimg System aysitciTi and to cgtablish in itg place a more 

general and n moic libcriil aj^stem of ccrUfica- 
CERTIFICATES, TEACHERS'. — See Ceji^ tJOn for the tcacliors of tlic atafco. 

TiFicATiON OP TEAGiiEna. Other forccg teiicling to break clown the 

strict county system aic the establishment of 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. — codrdinafcc Bysteina of state examination and 
United States. —The vaiious systems for state ccrtiricntion, with certificates of liigher 
the cortilication of teaclicra in use in the standing and wider validity; the increase in 
dilTcrcnt states, while var 3 ung much m nature the educational and piofcssionnl standards, 
anil scope, arc never bheleag reducible to a winch Ims led to the nbolition of the lower 
few types The town system of certification grades of certificates, the recognition of nor- 
of Miisdachusottg and Coanccbicut forma the prtal scliool and university documents, in the 
first and the lowest type; the county system place of nii examination; and the growing force 
of certification, as found m Illiiioia or Noith of public opinion, ns the teaching foice luig 
Carolina, forms the second and a higlior type; coinc to express itself more foicibly on educa- 
anrl the state ay 3 tern, as fouiitl in Arizona or tioiial questions, and to object to unnecessary 
Alabama, forma the tin rd and the most unified and artificial baiTicia The freedom of move- 
type Indeiieudcnt certification by cities forma lueiit of good teuchoi’s ought to be restricted n3 
a fourth type In certain states, as Indiana lit tic iia posalblc. The strict county system 
and Connecticut, the state and local aystemg lucvibably shields the weak by pi’otcpling them 
exist aide by side, the two overlapping, and from the open compotibion of the strong, 
may be said to constitute a fifth type Anothci foicc tending slightly lo bicnk 

Under the town ays be m of ccrbifi cation the down the stnet county system, but tending in 
ccitificatiiig and employing functions arc com- paiticular to elevate the standard of ccitifieates 
bjiiod in the same body of iayriicii, who arc iy'- in the state, is the fact that the cities iinvu 
quiicd by law to gatiafy tlicmaolvca as to tho been uniiblc to usic the low-grade teacliera cer- 
moral character of the applicant and as to his tificated under the county sysleing, aiul have 
or her ability to teach the common acliool sub- iicen forced, for Llicir own protection, to catab- 

t 'eeba, When bliia has been done, by oial or liah independent certificating syateuia of their 
ly wntLcii examination, a certificate is granted own. The larger tho city and tlio more im- 
to the applicant^ authorizing him or her to portniit tho school system, the greater the 
teach in the public schooL of the town, so Jong jughfiention for special examination Mystcins 
as desired This form ig a survival of tho and higher standards to enter the 3\oik The 
old colonial system of pcr-sonnl examination, city examinations are^ of two kinds. In liio 

and doubtless will be supplanted by a better first the city examination parallels the county 

system before long. Tho citie.3 have abandoned or state examination, with perhaps a few more 
ibj Duiil Coniiccticub Ims ingbitiited a state ccr- branches added, and frequently ccrlnin cdii- 
tilicatioii ay.3tem designed ultimately to sup- Cational picrcquisitos arc .set up for ndini.s5ion 
plant the local ayatoma ^ to the cxannimtiou, such ns graduation from 

Undci the strict county ayatem of certifica- n liigh school, or a normal school. In this case 
tion, the County Supciiiitcndent of ScIiodIs, Hid city examination fl3’‘stcm is a form of local 
or the County Donrd of Education, prepareg ccitifi cation, doing the snitie kind of work ns 
the examination questiong, examines tho appli- i.s done by the county or slate, and uilh the 
cants for ccrtifi cates, and grants certificates Lo same ends in view The standard is usually 
teach to those who pass; but in a numbci of higher, and an elevation of standard on the 
btrifecs liaviiig a count}' system of certification part of tlic state as a whole ^^ould lead m most 
certain modifications of tiiK aystem are found, eases to an abandonmoiit of the local systems 

usually of n kind Lhat look to ward the sub- and lo an acceptance of the county oi aLnlc 

sLituLioii of a more general aystem of ecitifica- ceitificiites To tlic ficcond kind of cit}' cxnmi- 
tion than tlio stiict county gysLeni provides, nation no one is admitted who does not possess 
III Indiana, fui example, tlic questions arc pro- a certain grade of county or state certificate, 
paiod by the State Board of Education, instead nnd then the aiJplicanls aie cxaiiiiiicd, usually 
of by tho county supoiiii tendon ts, thus aeciir- orally aa well as liy written test, with a view 
mg .state iiJiiformity of qiiesliona. In Michi- to sdcctiiig the most capable an rl piomismg 

gun Gxainiiiation papers written in one county foi Icaclicns in the city. In this ease the city 

may bo foi warded to aiiothei county to be oxaminatioii is a kind of civil scivico test of 
graded, and for a rcrtificatc to tcacli. In ritncs.s and coinpcLcncy, elected on top of the 

Indiana papeis may be for wai ded to the state county or etato requirements Llany cities 

BUperiiitciident for grading, and if he approves also conduct a aeries of nnnunl exammnliona 
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for Ihc toaclicrs belonging to the city system, 
using tlic results of these aa a baaia for inalcing 
promotiona and anlary met eases 

In die strict state S 3 ^steiii the state cjvamrna- 
tion liaa completely superseded the local exam- 
iimtioUj and the state corbiJicatc has biilccii 
the place of the local certificate Moat aLato 
systems, hoivcver, are of a rnoclified typo In 
llic stiicL state system all qiieattons nro made 
out by a cciitial imfchoTity, aueh as the State 
Supcimtcndcnt, or the State Board of Educa- 
tion, or the State Board of Exammation, and 
nil pnpcis arc graded, and all ccrbificalca aio 
issued, by this aame central authority The 
county Bupci'intcndcntg usually act as agenta, 
giving the examinations and forwarding the 
papers to the central authority for grading. 
Alabama and Arizona are example.^ of a com- 
pletely developed state system, wlnlo North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nobraska arc ex- 
amples of a state system in the process of evo- 
lution, but nob as yet completely dovclopcd. 

About th 2 ’cc fourths of the slates of the Union 
pi ovido some foim of a state system of examina- 
tion and certification for the gi anting of pro- 
fesaioiml and life ccrbificatcs to cxpcvicnccrl and 
successful teachers. Tho local certificating 
ay a tern here coiiUniics its local work, the state 
flyatom confining its work to the granting of 
higher ccifcificfilcs and diplomas to Lhoae who 
have aerved a picliminaiy appienticcahip under 
blio local system This constitutca the foiiith 
typo The theory underlying this lugher cci- 
tilicating system is that of rewarding hucccssfii I 
teaching experience and pTofcshional eltorb 
by a ccitificalc of a distinctly professional 
character. If the attainment of this higher 
state certificate la based on further study and 
cvidenco of growth, aa well aa teaching experi- 
ence, it forms one of the beat means of cortificat- 
mg teachers for a state that can be devised; but 
if tJic iitlaiiimont of a liiglier cortifieatc is con- 
tiiigent only on teaching or keeping ecliool for 
a ccrtaui number of months, then it may bc- 
roine a icward for laziness and incompetcncy 
ns u'cll as for proficjciicy. To seciiie the he^t 
results tlio&e liighci and piofesgional &tato 
cerLificiUcs and diplomas should be led up to by 
a giadcd syslcm of ceitiricatcs, each piesuppos- 
lug added knowledge and profcBsioiml growth, 
and the higher certificate or dipkoina should bo 
granted only after a further examination, pro- 
fessional lathor than ncademic in its nature. 
Swell stnto credentials should carry iiitci state 
recoguilioii, aa they should stamp the holdei 
as a person of bioad goncial education, con- 
siderable piofessional success, and high pcisonal 
ebaractci 

In most states a ccilificatc is a ccrtificntc 
qualifying to teach in any school in which the 
holder enn secure employment. Gradual!}' a 
few stales arc beginning to erect a now cinsi 
of certificate for high school work, based in pni b 
upon cnllcgialD training, and in a vei y few fitates 
tliG bcgiimings have been made for a aiiper- 
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viaory certificate, for tlioao who wish to be 
piincipala or aupeniitcndcnts. It may bo laid 
clown as a .^afe standard that a teacher is not 
prepared to teach in a high school who haa not 
had some study beyond the high school or tlic 
normal school in nn institution where new ways 
of thinking aa well as new subject matter are 
put before the student. Aa this standard can- 
not be secured by an e-xaminnlioii on the high 
School siibjcats, the only sure way la to require 
additional study and training for a high school 
certificate, and to accept credentials and di- 
lilotnaa of graduation in the place of any ncn.- 
dcmic tests California, with its high aeliool 
ccrtificatQ ba'jcd on college training only, offera 
a coinmcndablc example m tins regard. In a 
aimilai manner, there la great need of the mtro- 
diictioii of a supci viaory certificate by which 
men of trnimjig and ability may be single fJ out 
from the old auccegsful practitioncra The need 
la especially strong to-dny of men for Icadcralnn 
who have had a good general education, and, 
3n addition, have made a careful shidy of edu- 
cational theory and problems An examina- 
tion in school law la not enough, a knowledge 
of administrative theory and practice should bo 
required Tile beginnings winch Connecticut 
has made in this diicctioii aic commendable. 

_ The gloat diversity of thcrcciuiroTncnlarorccr- 
tificabca in the dirfcrcnt states, and the general 
unwillingness of the alatca to recognize equiva- 
lents or tiftiiiiiig, arc two of the most marked 
chniacLenalics of our educational system A 
good tcachci to-day is uniicceSHanly ham- 
pered in jus ability to move about, not only fioin 
one stale to anothci,lniL from county to county, 
and often from city bo city or town Lo town 
klany of these rcstiictiona liavc no educa- 
tional signifteanco, but arc moicly a tariff biii- 
rici levied against braina and training born 
abroad, and in favor of local teachoi.i and liome 
production. The SI fee so conunoiily cliaigcd 
teaohera for each trial at the cxamniaLion and 
commonly used for the mstituto fund, and the 
per diem paid to the county siipcrmtcnclciit 
or the oxnmmns so long as fclicy keep busy, aro 
sonoua toTUplationg to these officials to itiind 
in the way of a better and a more intelligent 
fiystem of certification Bainris are fre- 
quently raised within a state ngninst the train- 
ing given at the expense of the state, In 
14 states it is impossible Lo enter tho teach- 
ing pi of CASIO n except by passing nn ex- 
amination. No amount of Liaining in miy iuiid 
of a school or college serves to make one able to 
enter the wmrk. The grndiiatca of the normal 
schools maintaiued liy the state are placed on a 
par with the " gradimtcs " of the county ex- 
amiimtion. In about one fourth of the atntcs 
there ia no recognition of certificates from ono 
county to anoLlicr Many of these barriorg 
me indefensible, ns they only serve to keep out 
brains and training and to gieatly restrict the 
movoiiicnta of competent teachers, while the 
defonso of othei'A can be reunoved by simply 
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raisiiiR the professional staiulmda In 10 states 
absolutely no LecogniUon :a given to any Kind of 
Q cicdcnlii^l or diploma fioin lUiy oilier state 

Thcie 13 gicab need of nil nUeinpfc to evolve 
some more uiiifoim ataiidarcla of certification 
from oiiL of tlie diversity of rGqiiiiomciil.s now 
m existence, Cci tain educational prerequisites 
should bo CBtablished, certain common requiie- 
ments or norms Initl dowiij options or equiva- 
lents should be recognized, and cei tniii ineaniiig- 
lesg subjects now in the examination lists of 
some i»tnte.S aliould be eliminated So far as n 
candidate ran supply ovidmccs of training, 
ccrlificiilc.s obtained, and satisfactory evidence 
of successful cxjiciiencG, those should bo ac- 
cepted, leaving the candidate to supply only 
the cleficiencica by an examination instead of 
loquiring him to pass on the entire examination 
list. AYhat has been done in the matter of 
college entiancc rcquircincnta fthoiild be done in 
the certiricaLion of teachers Each state must, 
of course, be allowed to set its own standai'da, 
and a state ciiiinob bo expecLod to accept cer- 
LificaLos coming fioin stated which rcpicscnt 
loiver piofessionnl standards than its own. 
This about tl be recognized iind acc opted aa a 
matter of coiivsC; and leeipiocity should not bo 
expected Instead of striking buck by way of 
letuliation, as certain btatea do because their 
low ciedcntiala aie not accepted in return, 
they should, on the contrary, welcome the 
teacher fiom the state with highci atnndaidg 
than fclioir own. It ia possible for cvoiy stale 
to evaluate the erodontials from other states in 
terms of its own. if equivalents aic accepted 
and a little flexibility is allowed. If this is 
done, it id then possible to arrange an accredited 
hat of normal schools in and credentials from 
othei states, ^yhlch may bo accepted by the 
local ccrtificnling authorities m place of an 
examination A fundamental principle of ac- 
tion ghoul d be bhnt the certification dooi should 
always be kept open for competency, from 
whatever quarter this competency may come. 

In the matter of examinations, there ie great 
need of decreasing the emphasis now placed on 
the wntlc/i test. Ab last as this can be done, 
the oxaiiiiimtion ought to be decreased in fre- 
quency and m importance as a means of recruit- 
ing teachers for the schools of the state, and 
more ways sJiouJd bo provided to secure the 
educated and the trained tcnchci instead of the 
raw recruit The plan of Arizona and Califor- 
nia, for example, where normal training ob- 
tained elsewhere IS freely recognized, has dona 
much to help draw to them the best Icachcra 
from the eastern eta tea, greatly to the ad- 
vaninge of tlic achools of Arizona and Cali- 
foniia. In such matters ns the validity of certifi- 
cates, renewals without cxami nation, abolition 
ol tlic objectionable fees exacted from tcachcra 
for exaniinationa, and intci -county and iiiter- 
Btalc recognition of ccrtificatca, there is con- 
Ridcrablc room for improvement and reform in 
nearly nil of om states. 
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Sets Teach K iis^ Training of, also tile special 
articles on the diffcienb state school aystema, as 
Ala II AM A., CALiFonNi v, etc , and uridei the head- 
ing Tcdcfiei's ami Training, for n Htatement of 
conditions and lequiieinentg in eneh of the stales 

E. P. C. 

England, — The Board of Education will 
recognize ns on the ataff of an clcmenlary achool 
certificated, unccrtificntcd, piovisionally ccitifi- 
catecl, and .student toaclicis, with a distinction 
as to the luunber of pupils for which each type 
may he responsible. The Certificate of the 
Board of Education may be obtained cithci by 
diicet oxamumtion, set by the Boaid, oi by tlio 
final ex ami nail on ui u t raining college; there is 
in ndtiilion n iibeial iccognition of equivalents. 
The uneertificiitcd teacher must have passed a 
term of appicnticcfahip and the Preliminary 
Examination foi the Elementary School 
Teachers' Certificate oi any of the number of 
equivalents Both examinations confer per- 
mission to tcacli lor life Tho piovisional 
toaclicr la only leeogRi/ccl up to llio twoiiLy- 
sixtli ycni, and tho atudent tcnchei only foi one 
ycai. For employment in sccondaiy achools 
tho Board may iiiaist on a iccognizcd couifac 
of training ns a qualification _ where _ it tliiiika 
fit At present, however, this requirement is 
not insisted upon, nor la tlicic anv certification 
of tcachci.s for secondniy achools by tlio Board, 
although tho question la still under debate, 

Germany — It la the universal piactico in 
Germany llmt no person can be permitted to 
teach who has not passed a state cKaminntion 
The usual rcquiicmcnta arc three (Prussia) to 
BIX (Saxony) ycaia' training in a normal school, 
tho passing of a state leaving examination from 
tho normal school, two years' service as a proba- 
tioner, and the paasing of another examination 
for pci manonb appointment. Foi appointment 
ill the secondary schools a candidate must pa^is 
a state examination in academic subjects, 
muabspend one year in a training department ah' 
t ached to II high school, and serve another year 
na a probationer. 

France — Two classes of primary school 
toochcra aic recognized — the Staff lau as and 
tho Titiilaircs The former servo as probation- 
ers for at least two yeaia and must have passed 
nil examination in the subjeots of the highest 
clfts5 of a primary school (breDsl 
The latter arc regular teachcis appointed after 
passing the cxiuiiination for the ccrUJicat fVap~ 
iitude p(?f/(ij 7 oj 7 i'(/i/r, for which candidates are 
chgiLle aftei a course at a nonnal school or the 
2 years' sorvico ns slagiaires The qualifi- 
cations of candidates for appointment in sec- 
ondary schools vary somewhat according to the 
age of the pupils to be tnughfc, and according 
na the school is supported liy the state (h/ede) 
Ol hy the local nil then by {colltigG). Teachers 
of puicly secondary achool siilijcclg miiat for the 
lycdp have had a coiiibc at a university oi tlio 
higher noinml school ami must have passed 
the state cxanumiLion {agr^gaiwn), which is 
5fi2 
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compcjLitivo aiul vciy acvorc. The qualifica- 
tions for the college ftie aomcAvhat lower. Doth 
cliii^aes of tcacheia aic, however, staLc servants. 

iSce the sap orate arbielcs on tho National 
Systciua, and also the article oh TuAlNitja of 
TfJACJIBfiS. 

Reforencesi — 

CDiinhnLBY, ID P Thti CerUJicntxm of Tcnchcra 
Tlic Fifth Year Book of the Nallonnl Sonely for 
tliG SciGUtiric Slxidy of Erluealloh, Part II <Chi- 
cftfiOi 1000 ) 0S PI), 
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CEYLO N, ED UCATIO W IN. — Ceylon, 
which came under British contiol in 1815, pic- 
Bcnla similar Asocial luid religious conditions to 
those of India, but the educational problem of the 
iJnnd js Jess cojnpJjcatcil jmil difficuU because of 
the ainallcr area and p opiilatioii. Moi eovoi , since 
tliolhiulcciUiiiy,ii.c , when Bxiddhi.smwaa intro- 
duced into Ceylon, ila ninuoiice, which is liberal- 
izing and democratic, 1ms prevailed among the 
natives The censua of 1891 gave the popula- 
tion of the island na 3,506,954, of whom GO per 
cent weiG Buddhiafcs, 23 per cent Hindus, 10 
pel cent Christians, and 7 per cent hloham- 
iiicdaiia. The CJirmtians numhored 340,239, 
of whom 287,419, or 82 3 per cent, were Roman 
Catholics 

Elemental y education, so far as it ia under 
state bijjicr vision, la corned on by government 
sell cola and aided sichoola. The former aio 
controlled by local authorities iiiuler the cliaigo 
of tho Dcpai tment of Public InaU'uction, whicli 
appoint. 4 and pays the tcnchovs, and provides 
tho schools with booka^ funutme, and appara- 
tus, the funds for this pin pose being voted 
annually to the Department from the general 
revenue The constnictjon and care of the 
huddiiigt^ and tiie cnforcGniejit of school attend- 
ance arc duties which fall upon the village com- 
mittees Attcndanco at school is enforced bv the 
])i'OflccutiQiiof delinquent paienta before the''Vil- 
Jago Tribunal/' which has the power of inflicting 
small flues Aided schools nic earned on either 
by rcligiouH bodies or by private mdividuala. 
They aroinspcctedand examined by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, which pays them a, 
grant on the results of annniuml examination, the 
fmida for this purpose being also voted annually 
from the general revenue The managers aic 
leaponsible foi the mnintenaiicc and upkeep of 
buikhiiga. and for all otliei expenses. Ceylon 
has long been a field of missionary activity, and 
nearly all the i eligions dGnominatioiis of Anici ica 
and Great Britain inainttiin scliools wliicli have 
been recognized by tho government, Theic are 
alao many Buddhiab schools, which as a rule 
are under the Buddhist Theosopliical Society; 
a largo nuinbcr of Sivitc schools, which arc 
undci private management; nnd a few Mo- 
hamnicdan schoola. 

According to the range and nature of tho 
instruction given, schools are clasaificcl ns ele- 


mentary and Hccoiulnry, but these berma are 
very neatly aynonymoua with vcinaculai and 
Eiighgli. The children attending vcrnnciilnr 
schools are a majority, about 85 per cent of the 
total number under instruction, these schools 
Jiro free, and pJovidc a good education m .S'lii- 
halcjie or Tamil^ in accordance with a syllabus, 
the range of which corresponds closely with that 
of English elementary schools ns they wove a few’ 
years ago In the English schools fees aio 
chaigod, and these school.s provide the higher 
odiication of tlic island. Dtabiatics covering 
the decade 1875 to 1D07 show a steady increase 
m both government and aided schools Tlie 
former clnsjs numbered 479 schools m 1998, with 
40,270 pupils, m 1907 they numbered 610 
Bchools and 75,589 pupils* The corresponding 
numbers for tlic aided schoola wcie in 1898, 
-schooL 1220, pupils 103,951, m 1007, schools 
1680, pupils 160,234 There were also in 1898, 
unaided schools 2330, with 34,805 pupils, nnd 
ill 1907, unaided schools 1758, with 33,609 
pupils Of the totftl nuinbQr of government 
and aided schoola in 1907, vi^, 2296, the vernacu- 
lar flchooH comprised 2051, with an enrollment 
of 145,639 boys and 60,945 girla, total 206,584, 
or 85 per cent of the enrollment in the schools 
of both elnsscfj The miiuber of English achoola 
in 1007 waa 195, with nn enrollment of 27,018, 
of whom 22,376 were boya, and 5572 girls, 
Although thicse schoola olTer courses of i ns true- 
tioii leading up to tlic college cntiaiicc requirc- 
menta, the greuter pni t of their work is elemen- 
tary. 

The increasing minibcr and patronage of 
the English achools are signs of tho advance of 
the ponulatioa in prosperity and in the ways 
of moderii civilization, Hence epccial clToit^ 
have recently been made by the Department to 
Bystematizcthc higher work of these scliools and 
to leclafi&ify the Glcraentary sections with a 
view to meeting the chlTcicnt requirements of 
young children nnd of older pupils who have 
passed through the vernacular bcIiooIs. At 
the present time, therefore, Ceylon is the field 
of an interesting experiment iii ndj listing in- 
fitniction in a foreign Inngiiage and in unfamiliar 
branchca to a native people of unusual intcl- 
ligcnco and occupying a sbvntcgic position in 
the commercial movoment of the world. The 
atatisticfl pertaining to vernacular and English 
Fohoola include achoola for girls, which are Lho 
subjects of special regulations, The English 
schooJa Jiavo been placed under n special in- 
spector, and thodiiector of public instruction in 
hia latest offlcinl report emphasizes the need of 
a body of trained women trachera for tho in- 
struction of girls In common with the English 
schoola for boya, those for girls prep arc atu dents 
for the Cambridge Umvcrsily local cxaininalionH, 
wdiich arc conducted in the island In 1007 the 
number of pupila who took the junior ©'(ainintl- 
tioii wna 5G5, of whom 463 were boya and 102 
girls The number who pasBcd wna 247 boys (21 
with honors) and B7 girls (7 with honors). The 
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number of Gantlidntca at tlic senior cxaiuiiiaticm 
was 333, viz. 2QD boys, 31 girls; the numbei 
^vho jiasacfl wns 166, boys J 16, gii'ls 20, 13 boys 
nncl 1 girl 3 CCQI eel honors 

Training of Teachers. — The religious clc- 
noniinationa have cabnblialiod suhoola for the 
training of teacliora whicli arc aided by public 
fund!,, but the results of the braiiuiig have been 
uiiaaLKfactory, and in 1903 a government tiniiv 
ing college was opened which was intended to 
set standards for the .service. In 1908 the order 
was issued that qRoi the close of 1909 no one 
should be admitted bo the examination for the 
sccond-claaa teacher's ccrfcilicafcc who had not 
gone thiough a course of one year at the gov- 
eminent training college and pnased the first 
year's examination, in the theory and pi notice 
of bQacbmg. It waa also determined to admit 
Women to the English Department of the school, 
whereas, at first, they wcie only admitted to the 
vernacular class. This action has already been 
juallficd by tho succesa of the women studeuta 
at the examinations, and the consequent in- 
crease in bho supply of teacheis qualified to 
teach English to the natives. 

Special Institutions, — Ono of the most 
interesting educationnl woj'kfi m the island is 
that of the Maggona refoimatory for boys con- 
ducted by tho Roman Catholica All boys re- 
maiidcd to tho institution arc taught some use- 
ful trade which they aie able to follow aflor 
their clischaigo. This sugge$tive example has 
had much to do wi bh tho development of a gen- 
eral movement in favor of industrial tiaining. 
There are all eddy 37 industrial schools, 10 for 
boys, 23 for girls, and 4 mixed. The piofciicd 
industry for boys is carpentry, for girls Iftce 
making. Tho schools of this class rorGivcd in 
1007 govornincnt grants amounting to 51,175 
riipceg (516,581). School gardens arc rapidly 
multiplying, above 150 being in operation 
ill 1009. The govcinmeiifc cncoiiragca the work 
by special grants 

Special Problems. — A.s in British India, the 
education of Mohammedans olTeia a HpcCial 
problem in Geylon, Whereas the children at 
school represent 1 in 13 of the cntiic population, 
for tho Mohammedans alone the proporLion la 
only 1 in 48. Special mcasuics have boon re- 
cently adopted to overcome the inch (Terence 
of this part of tile populatiun, The needs of 
the chiUlrcn of laborers on the large estates have 
also excited attention, and recent regulations 
make it the duty of tho superintendent of every 
estate to provide suitable premises for the con- 
duct of a school and order that all plantation 
schools slmll be subject to inspection by a gov- 
ernment oiTicinl 

Higher Education represented in the island 
by the technical aehool and the Royal College 
at Colombo. The former has admirable equip- 
ment for civil and chemical engineering; rail- 
way busmesa, physics, a special chemistry 
course for medical students, stenography and 
commercial branches The average enioU- 


mont m all dcpiirtmenta is about 250 students. 
In lOOB diplomas were conferred on 23 griuh 
uates. The Royal College, which is within tlic 
circuit of Madras Univei si ty, is conducted on the 
plan of nil English college. It has two scholar- 
ahips available at London Uiiivcisiby foi etii- 
dciits who pnsscd the cumi)etilivc examina- 
tion, and it3 comae of iusiructioii pioparcg stu- 
dents for matriciilftlion at London University, 

The annual expcndituic by Government for 
cdiicalioii in the ibliuul is about 1,300,000 ru- 
pees, equivalent to 5121,200, A. T. S 
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Inalniotioii 
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Ceylon (London, 1000 ) (Ed. 2673) 

CHADBOURNE, PAUL ANSEL (1823- 
18 S3) — EducatoL’, borp at North Dei wick, 
Me , on Oct. 21, 1823, and graduated froin 
Williams College in 1824- For several ycais he 
was engaged in tcacliing in New Jersey nncl 
Massachufaefcts, and later served a.H professor 
at Williams and llowdoiu Colleges For three 
years he was president of the Univcisity of Wis- 
consin, and in 1872 he succeeded Maik Hopkins 
as |ne!,idcnt of Williams College. Tiie last year 
of his life he was picsidcnt oT the A gn cultural 
College at Amherst Author of Itdalion of 
theNatiirol Sciences lo the Intellect (1860) and 
Instinct (1872) He died in New Yoik City on 
Feb. 23, 1883 W S M 

CHALMERS, THOMAS (1780-1847) 
Scottish theologian and philosopher He was 
born at Anstrulher in Fifcsliirc, and studied at 
St. Andrews Umvcraily, where he distiuguishecj 
himself in mathematics, political science, 
and natural historv, stiidio.s lo which ho 
devoted imich of his attention even after 
being licensed lo preach in 1799 In 1802 he 
was appoinleci assistant piofessor of mathe- 
mntica in his university. Iii 1S09 he contrib- 
uted nn article on ChnAtianifcy to Diewster's 
Edinburgh Encgclo-pwdia In 1815 he wna 
clecteil minister of Tron Church, Glasgow, where 
he soon established a rDpiibation for brilliant 
omtory, which he aug-nie/ited on a visit in 1817 
to London. While in Glasgow he intcTcalcd 
himself in the moral uplifting of the members of 
lua parish Moving lo St John’s Parish, where 
he found ail itinerant pojiulatioii stccjicd in vice, 
he divided m into distiicts for ad min iatr alive 
piirpofles and established week-day and Sunday 
schools, which were well attended. He em- 
bodied his experience in hia book on Chnsliiiii 
and Ciuic Economy of Large Towns (1821-1820) 
In 1823 he became Professor of Moral PliiloiiO- 

? hy at St Andicws University, and in 1828 
rofossor of Theology at Edinburgh University, 
In 1833 he wrote the hook which attracted 
considerable attention On ike Ada-piatioji oj 
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External Ntlhae to the Moral and IrilBllectiial 
Constitution of Man This work brought him 
recognition from tho Royal Society, the honor- 
ary degree of D C.L from Oxfordj and election 
as Gorrcsponcjing member of the Fronch In- 
sbibiito. Wiicn the schism m the Churoh of 
ScotJnnd took place (J843). Chalmers receded 
with a large following, and was instrumental 
ill oi’gaiiiziiiB the Free Church. Ho was ap- 
pointed Pi'hieipal of the Freo Church ColLege, 
and died in 1S47 
IlaJBrencesl~ 

Hanna jl/cmoira of the hife and WntingB of TAojiiaa 
Chalmers, (Eclinhiirgh, 1560-1852 ) 

IlENDsnsoN, C, li mdyication of Chrutimi and Civio 
Ecoaomu of Largo Touijis (l#ondDn, IQDOO 
OLiniANT, Tiuso, I»i/c of Thomaa Chafmers (Lou- 
don, 1B03 ) 

CHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF (c. 1070- 
1121) — A scholastic philosopher who may bo 
credited with laying the fouiidationa of tho 
future UniYcisity of Paris, He was a pupil of 
Anselin tie Lnun lie was the Chancellor or 
Soholftaticua of the Cnthcdml School, Aiid en- 
joyed a wide reputation ns tho gicatcht expo- 
nent of realism {q ».), liis fame drew studenta 
fiom all paits of Europe, and contribiitccl to 
place the schools of Pans above those of Tours, 
Bee, and Chartres (qq v ) William was, how- 
ever, rapidly eclipse cl by his more brilliant pupil, 
Abelard (q.o), who took the uoiniiialistic view, 
Tho mastci vctiied thiough mortificiition to tho 
Abbey and School of St. Victor, the stroiigholcl 
of realism (1113) Soon after tins period he bc- 
cfime Bishop of Clidlons-sui’-MarnD. William 
had the leputatJon of being tho hrsb dmlcc- 
ticiaii of France, and waa known ns tlm ‘^pillnr 
of doctors ” 
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McCadb, J. Peter Abilard. (Now York, and Londoo, 
IDOl) 

llAaKDALL, H The Unxversitica of Europe i)t 
^^^ddie Ages, Vol. I (Onford, 180S ) 

CHAMPLIN, JAMES TIFT (1811-1882),— 
Educator, graduated at Brown in 1034. He was 
iJuee- ycJi] s Ins fci'iict or at Blown, fourteen yearn 
(1841-1857) professor at Waterville (now Colby) 
Oolloge, and fiflceii years president of thabiiiati- 
tiitioii Author of several Greek textbooks and 
works on intellectual piiiloaopliy, cthica, and 
political economy W. S. M 

CHARGE. — See PnouAmLiTT, Theohy dp, 

CHANCELLOR OF UNIVERSITY —Tho 
chief executive officer in English universities 
' inaKy he was tlio reprcaciitativo of tho 
□pa 111 oducational alTaira of the diocese, his 
chief fimcbion being to issue licenses to masters. 
When the universitiea arose, the biahopa 
chimed the right of control, and the clinnccUors 
oontimicd to act na their representatives, 
This ayatem of authority on the part of officials 


who stood outsido the uni vcrsi ties led to fric- 
tion, as at Pans. Oxford and Cambridge, Iiow- 
ever^ gained their iiidepciidenco from tlioir 
bishops at iin early date, and obtained the right 
to elect their own chancellors The result waa 
to endow the chanccllora with the full author- 
ity of the uiiiveifliliDS, and thojMiow became tho 
chief executive officers, with power to grant 
degrees and to maintain order among the slu- 
donb body and to sanction all university regu- 
Iftfciuiis. Until 1588, the clinnceliors were always 
CGclesinatlcs, but at that date the Earl of Leices- 
ter wna appointed clianccllor at Oxford The 
chancellors continued to cxcrciso their powers 
until the Stuart period, when Laud, as CliDnceJ- 
lor of Oxford, iP'iucd the (^arolinc Statutes m 
1036, Since then the function of the chancolloi 
came to be perfornicd liy the jc^iidoni flondDpiic 
vice-ohniiccllor, nominated by the chniicollor 
and approved by Convocation (gu.). The 
newer univcvaities adopted tho same B 3 'stciu as 
tho older TJifl elmnccllora nrc elected by 
Convocation (5 u ) and the \icG-cliimccllors 
by the Senate, The chancellors hold oflice 
foi lifej the vicc-chnnccllora either for life or for 
one year, with the right to be reelected. At 
present the office of chanccUor la largely honor- 
ary and is given to men who ha\e gained dis- 
tinction in political life. All the executive 
functions aio peiformcd by the vicc-clmnccllora, 
and the presence of the cliancclloTs U only 
expected on occasions of special nnpoitancc. 
In most uiiivcisitics it is the common practice 
to appoint pio-vice-clmnccIloT.s to take tlio 
place of the vice-chancellor during Ins absence or 
illness 

See UNiVEnaiTiEa; also tho articles on tho 
leading universities 

CHANCELLOR'S SCHOOLS. — The Chan- 
cell 01 's Schools arc the creation of the latter 
part of tho txvelfth century Fiom tlio timo 
the school mas ter nasumed the title of clmn- 
eollor he dropped all othoi iGaching and re- 
stricted hunaelf to theology, and the chnncclloT's 
school anti the theological school liccnmc 
convertible terms. We can almost see the 
change taking place While in 1183 Master 
Richard of Stortford signed a deed aa iSchool- 
miwter {Maginle) t^cholarim) of London, Master 
Ralph the Thcologinn, evidently a theological 
lecturer, signed below him. In 1206 John of 
ICent ((!/antia) signed a deed as chancellor. In 
1216 a Lateral! Council oideiccl that cveiy 
cathedral cliiiich should keep, m nddilion to a 
grammar school, oidcrcd by several picvioua 
coiincila, a thcologician to teach the piiesta and 
others the flacred page, and that a prebend 
should be given him. In 121 Z tiic custom.'! of 
Lincoln Cathedral were sent for use na a model 
of the newly established clmpter of Moray 
(Elgin Cathcdial), and written down there. 
They say that the chancellor — the title firat 
appears at Lincoln about 11C3 — preside 
over the school In 1220-1230 in Luhep 
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Welles^ Register there arc several instances of chap tcr-liouae and there r add c many full nobyll 

clerics being instituted to churches on con- leasonmga to pi ovo" against cci tain frima who 
(htian that they attended the chancelloi's Imd been preaching socialism and comm uni f^m 
Bchool at Lincoln to learn theology In 123(1 “ that Crystc waa lord of all and noo bcggai " 

the Lincoln customs woic written clown, and He did it in state after the forme of scholy'i/^ 
the o/Rcc of the chancellor is then said to be in i c the univerfaity, for he had his bnbifc and pel- 
the fir 4 jt place to teach the theological school yon (pilcinuj the doctor’f. lound cap) and a 
and to preach in tlic church At Salisbury, verger with a silver rod waiting on him He 
apart from a much suspect deed of 1108, the Icepb this aciiool more tbnu two years At 
first npiicnrancc of a chaiicollor under thfib name York, however, in M81 and 1482, eomplaint 
ia in a deed ol 1175-1180. In 12d0 we find bho wna made that the cliaiiccllor, who oughb lo 
bishop on the ground of the thin nnci scanty icsidc and aetually lecture and Iceep scliool, 
/nuts of bliQ chancclloidiiip, annexing a lec- was noii'i'csidciib. He was, in fact, also Dean 
tory to it, on condition blint the chancellor of Ileicfcrd AccunuilaCion of many prefer- 
cftUflo thoological lec tinea to be given in the meiits in the same Imiuls wnn dcbtioying tlio 
city by duly qualified doctors or do so in person, ciiLlicdinl and collegiate chiii'clics, At fit 
if they ao desire In 1259 Richaid of Oraves- Paul's, about 1409, thcbislio]), Eitjjjaincs, found 
end, bishop of London, remarking that in other in a visitation that the chancellor's IccUircs 
cathedrals in England the lecturer in theology had for many ynnYa been neglected and had 
Imcl always been a member of the chapter, but practieally ceased, and when called on to do his 
in St Piuil'a they bad icaorted lo outsiders, duty the then chancellor pleaded that the deed 
decreed that the chancellor /^boiilrl always per- of ld08 required eontiniious Jcctiucs, and to 
form tins duty and that only Masters oi Baclie- lecture conLimmlly was a eoiiditioii too giicvoiia 
lora in thoology slioiild lie eligible for the office, and hard to porfoim — a quaint excuse for not 

In 1308, finding Llic eiulowmcnt insulHciciib, \i\a Icoturing at all. The bishop iheiefoie made a 

fliiccossor, Ralph Dalclock. annexed Ealing new statute, defining contiinious to moan tin ec 
rectory to tlic chancellorship with stringent days a week, or, if there wore only two " legible" 

gifts Over if the lectures wore not given In days in the Week, then two days a week At 

1332 n dean gave a piece of land from the the Rofonnation the clmncolloia seem to have 
" cImpLcr door as fai as the school wheia tlio been left imbrouliled for the neglect of tlicir 
cimnctslloi lectured, build a cloister, which scliools Edwaid Vi's InjUnction.s to the enthc- 
ilierc had never been heforo, and a chapter dials iiitlicr lesson even their pi caching diilips, 
liouse, winch was built over the clianccllor'a at Lincoln, for instanec, limiting them to twelve 
school. At York the dignitary, called m 1189 a year In Elizabeth's reign, InjunclLonti is- 
schoolmaster, in 1191 is for the fiKst time sued in 1559 provided that the chancclloi 
called chancellor and declared to rank thud in BhauUl appoint n lecliirci to rend thrice 

the cathedral In 1293 Aiehbishop Romanus, a week in divinity at 9 A M They were still 

desiring bo increase the students of theology, innintaincd at fit Paul's in 1508, but hnrdly 

gave notice to all rector.B of churches in Ins din- any one, even of the minor cniiona oi xuciiis- 

cosctlmbif they iittc 5 nclodthetheologicallpcture.s choral, attended them Tlic lectures wore any- 

of Ins beloved son the Chancollor of York they haw no longer in the Cliaiieclloi 's Schools The 
should not be disquieted for noii-rcsidcncc theological schools of the Chancellor, dying in 
About 1330, Robert of lliphnglmm, who had 1480, died in 1517. The luuvcititiea provided 
been a fellow of Merton Collcgo, Oxford, pub all the theology required Attempts have fiuile 
up a stained glass window in the new nave of recently, ns at Lincoln and Truio, been made Lo 
York Minster, winch contaiiig a pictiiic of him in lovive them But the Lhcologicnl colbgoa of 
blue robes teaching in hia theological school at the present day are Bishops', not Chancellars', 
York, and by Ins will in 13.32 lie bequea tiled to Schools, A. F L 

his successor ns dmnccllor hia chan (cfriAcdifliii) See Bisiiopfi' Schools; Chuiioii Schools; 
and desk and £300 to provide exhibibioiia for etc. 

M A's studying theology at Oxfoid In 1369 

another chancellor of York beqiicnthod a blue CHANCERY, COURT OF. — The English 
gown to the clerk who attended him in his Court of Chancery liaa an importance in the 
theology school, and his great Breviary to histoiy of, and in the administration of, eel lien- 
hia suceesaor as chancclloi The bishops' tion from the fact that this court (and its 
registers m the roiirtceiith ccntniy aic full of modem reprcscutabivo, the Chancery Dii'isioa 
tliapeiisations for rcaidenee to attend schools, of the High Court of Justice) exercises a juris- 
and though many of them were expressly for diction over trusLs, including cdiicationalti iisLa, 
the univcisity and oLhora foi grammar schools, and poflacaacs, nioi cover, a certnin appellaLc 
the chancclloi's schools were certainly mcludca jurisdiction In the eighteenth ccnUiii^ the 

maomeensos These aclioola were -still (lourmli- dilatory mothoda of the Couit of ChaiieGTy 

ing, in London at all ovciitb, in the second hnlf hcid a great deal to do with the incfficiciioy of 
of the fiftcciith centiny, when Doctor Ivc, who the grammar schools of England. The origin 
had boon lleadmaatci’ of lYinchestor College, of the appellate juriadietion of the Couib of 

" kcptc the scolc at Paulys that ys iindyr tJic CJinnceiy marks an important stage in the 
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liLslovy of English education. By an neb of 
1507 (30 Ell/, c. 6 Rep, 43 Eliz c 0, s. 30) 
Cam mission CIS Joi‘ Clinrjlnblc Uses were ftp- 
]}omtad to inf(uJiG into the imscmployment 
of clinritnlDlc Rifts of lands and goodh, An 
Act of IGOl (43 Eliz c, *1) took the place 
of this statute, and enacted that, wheicaa 
property Imd been given to (among other ob- 
jecti^) Bchoola of learning, ficc srhools, facliolara 
in imivcraitieg, mid the education and picfcr- 
ineiit of orplmiis, Arid tlint Lhero had been 
frauds, liicacheaof triiaL, and negligence shown 
by the trustees, for rcdicss and remedy of tho 
flame, cammiasionoi's be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor (and blio Chancellor of tho Duchy 
of Lancaster) to innuiic into the Lrusfcs in the 
vaiioiis dioceses aiirl make orders for the exe- 
cution of the trusts ill accordance with the 
diiectioiis of the iloiiors or founders. Dirt tho 
commiasiQiici’s had no power of inquiry into 
the endowments of the collegea and 1 1 all h at 
Oxford and Cambridge, or of the colleges of 
Weibminstcrj Eton, WinchcHter, or of any 
cathedral school or of any college or free school 
which had special visitoia or govcruois or over- 
sccifl appointed by the fouiuleia. The eighth 
rirotiofi provided that nil dccices of the com- 
misaioncis should be ccitificd into the Court of 
Clmnccry (or the rnlatiue CaiirL as the caao 
might bo), and the Loitl Chnncellor (or tho 
cliaiicellor of the duchy, as the cpsc might be) 
should undertake tlio ciifoi cement of the dc- 
ciecs. The tenth section gave an appcnl to 
any iiGi'-son aggiiovcd by a decree to the Lord 
Chancellor (or the chan cell or of the ducliy ni 
the case of Lancashire). It ivaa foi Lunate that 
tlic above exceptions were made, for it ivaa 
found in practice during the eighteenth century 
that the law expenses, appeals, and delays ivcio 
ruinous. Soino 33 schools were, however, rc- 
foimud by the commissioners between ICOl 
and the caily years of the iimctcciith century 
Tile Act of 1801 was rcpcfliod in ISSS, But 
apart altogether from atabutey the Courb of 
Chancery (now the Clianccry Division of the 
High Courb of Judiciiture) has an inherent juris- 
diction 111 relation to educational trusts Apart 
fiom the poweis of a "Visitor " of a school (as 
Lo Avhich see A, 11. II ^laclcan'a Lain o{ iSiccond- 
ary and P\&paYalory Schaols^^ 1009| pp 100- 
114), " the court will exelcise its jurisdiction to 
cnfoiGc pcrforiranco and ledrcsa breaches of 
trust on the part of TrusLcea and Governors 
even if they nro Visitors or the Governors 
have visitatorial powers '* Thcic is no appeal 
from tho cxeiciscof the powers of a Visitor, but 
the Court will compel him by niandaimis to exer- 
cise Ins power and exercise ifc properly. In 
fipccial circuniHfcftiices tjje Court van appoint 
Visitors under the Grammar Schools Act, 1810 
(ss 15, 16). Under tho Charitable Truals 
Acta (1853 to 1801) nnd the Education Act, 
(1890) nnd the Orders in Council made thcrciinclcT, 
the Court may bo called in to decide quosfciona 
that arise on the trust by W'liy of appeal from 


the Board of Education, while the Court, either 
by consent of the Board of Education or in the 
ordniiiry caiitwc of Dio coiifitniotioti of docu- 
ments, may imvc lo deal with cdiicatioiial 
trusts. Under the Endowed School b Act (1869 
to 1S89) the consent of tlie Board of Education 
ia ncccssiuy before the Coint can make an 
educational scheme From the point of view 
of the history of education the casca decided 
fioin about 1070 to 1840 by the Court of 
Chancery on appeal from the cal^lnlIi^iJolJclb of 
charitable uses and by virtue of its inherent 
jiiiisdietion arc nil most imp or I ant Some of 

Lhcao cases arc discussed in Stole Inlciveulwn 
jn English Education (Cnmbiidgp, 1002, by 
the picscnt wutcr), but the whole field is by 
no means fully suivcycd, and until this ia done 
the hi.story of flccondaiy education m England 
re inn ins in part iinwiitteii Eden \ Foster 
(2 Pccro IVdliams Reports pp. 325-326) is a lend- 
ing caao There ia alftigo and vnliinblccQUcctioii 
of refci cnees to education cufacs decided m Chan- 
cery in Air Ala clean’s recent >voik lefeircd lo 
above From bo mo of these chancery eases 
wo learn a good deal about the condiiiona of 
education in the eighteenth century In the 
enso of tlie v.AvMi^lwp of York {Term 
RepoilSt Vol VI, p 400), in 1705 Lord Kenyon 
in giving judgment said* “ IV hoover will cx- 
nmiiio the state of tlie granmiar schools in 
dlffeicnL paiLa of this kingdom will gee lo what 
a lamentable condition most of them aic re- 
duced, and would wish that those who liavc 
any aupcrintciuloncc or contiol ovei tliem had 
been AS circumspoch as the ArclibisJmp oi Yoik 
(Dr Afarklmin, formcily llcadmnstci of West- 
minster School) has been on the present occa- 
fiion If other persons had ci^ually done their 
duty, we slioukl not find, as is now Ihe ease, 
empty wall« without scliolais, and everything 
neglected bub Uio icccipt of the salaries and 
emoluments In some instances that liavc 
lately coino^ witJiiri my own knoi\-J«Ige, Lhcic 
was not a single scholar m the bclioois though 
there were very large endowments Lo them." 
Thia is an instance of the value of those ciiaea 
Lord Eldon's judgmenta in Attoi ney-Gcnercd v, 
Whileley (Vcscy'a Chancery Rcpoils, Vol XI, 
p. 241) and Attorney-General v. Ea)l of Mans- 
field (llusscll's Reports in Chancery ^ VoL 11, 
p. 501) w'lll bo found full of vahiabJc uiaterial 
J-B G DtAI 

CHANTER — Sec Phecektoh, also Ca- 
THEDnAL Schools, Gnuncii Schools. 

CHANTRY SCHOOLS, —A chantry was 
an endowment for one or more pries La to sing 
masses and other services for Dig souls of tlio 
dead. In pomt of fact, except that monks 
were not ncccsgarily priests, most monnstcncs, 
at all even La of posb-Con quest times, wore noth- 
ing more than large chnntriea, being ostensibly 
foiiTKlcd for tliG anmo purpose of commemorat- 
ing their foundcra nnd praying for their good 
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estate ^vhen alive and their aoula when dead 
So too the collegea of Winchester and All Souls, 
O'cford, which last wng pnrticulni'ly to pray 
lor the aowla of tUoa<i who fell m the wars of 
Ilcniy V With Frnnee, have been cnllcd large 
chantries But the term " chanti'y" is usually 
conftnecl to smaller cstablislimenbg of aecular 
i e Qi dinnry pi icsta The earlier chantries, which 
begin at tlio end of the twelfth century, and wcio 
generally special ciidowmcntg for single pneats 
attached to larger foundations, such as the 
great cathcdial churclips There wcic, for in- 
ataiice, 50 ohaiitry pries ba at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, 24 at York Minster, whore they were in- 
corporated into a separate though aubordinato 
college in 1460, 16 at Southwell Muistcr, and bo 
on. These had nothing to do with education 
except that it was usual to supplement the 
miaeinble stipends of a ycai or so which 
were the ancient and accustomed pay of the 
grammar or of the song schoolmasfceia of tho 
great and ancient churchea by appointing them 
aho bo chantiics (See Cathedral Schools.) 
Tima at Southwell Minster in 150i, when St, 
Cuthhei’fc'a chantry fell vacant by the death 
of William Bar thorp, who had for many years 
been acting master of the grammar school, 
and one of the canons’ vicars by a sorb of pre- 
scriptive right asked bo be presented to it, the 
chapter naked liim to waive hia claim in order 
that they might present to it a fit chaplain 
who would be able to teach the grammar 
school. The claim was waived and another 
man appointed who swore voluntarily on ad- 
mission to teach the giammar acliooL while ho 
held the chantry. 

The fact ivaa that tho chantry diilica occu- 
pied a very small portion of the day, arid it 
was soon discovered that in the intcrcata of tho 
morale of the chantry pi'icsta themselves it 
was desirablcJ to find them other work to do. 
In the thirteenth century and onwnida, when 
theae oh an tries began to be established nil 
over the country, tlic priests wero largely 
utilized as what arc now called curates, 
properly speaking assistant curates and incum- 
bentg of chapels of ease. They had to assist 
the parish priest in ohoir and also in parochial 
work. Amoiig other ccclcaiaatical employments 
tlmt of teaching school was emly recognized ns 
one of the moat useful to which tho chantry 
priest could be put It is difRcuH to sny which 
ifl the enrlicsb case of these chantry pries la be- 
ing directed by the founder to keep n school. 
As the foundation statutes are very rnrely 
forthcammg, and the license in mortmain, that 
is, exemption from the Statute of Mortmain of 
Edward I, which conJiBcatctl lands given to 
rcligioua corporations to the King, hardly ever 
mentions anything but the chantry. Prob- 
ably among the earliest Icnown arc those of 
Crewkernc in Somerset, founded in 1310, Har- 
low, Essex, in 1324, of Dolton-upon-Dcrn in 
Yorkshire in 1328, Whitwell m Rutland m 1345. 
In 1334, when Lady Berkeley (q.v.) founded 


her chantry school at Wootton-iindcr-Edge in 
Gloiiccatershirc, wo get perhaps the cavlicHb 
case m which Llie license in mortmain speoifi. 
cally mentiona the clmntvy used also for ^ 
school. A luTge number of chan tries which 
wore also achoola are reputed to have been 
founded m 1300 and the immediately succeed- 
ing years, but a creat many of these were pre- 
viously existing foundations, which had then 
to take out licenses in mortmain in consc- 
qiionco of tho inquiry into guilds, which in- 
chicled many chantry priests, ordered after the 
Peasants' Revolt It became a not uncom- 
mon practice to found in imitation of the col- 
legiate chuichcs a chantry of two iiricsts, one to 
tench a grammar BchooV and the other a song 
scliool. This waa done by Langley, Bishop of 
Durham, at Durham in 1412, at Alnwick by a 
Percy, William of Alnwick, Bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1445, at Towcester by Ai’chdcacon Spono 
in 1449, There docs not seem to be any special 
epoch more diatinguishod tlmn anobher for 
founding these chantry schools. There was a 
conaidcrnblc outburst in the latter days of 
Edward III Mnny were founded during tho 
icign of Henry VI, until the Wars of the Rosea 
pub a atop to the movement, and it began 
with icncwcd vigor as soon ns things settled 
down from about 1475 onwards. The reign of 
Henry VIII was no more clistinguislicd for llie 
Tounclation of achoola than that of his father 
or of Henry VL Only in the latter part of 
hia reign, when dissolution appeared to bo im- 
pending^ were mnny chantries, not sc hook by 
foundation, couverted into scUoqI fouiidalious 
The chantry schools were nearly nil fioni the 
beginning free schools, which means free from 
tuition fees, and waa always so understood 
until tho thcoiy was started by Dr. ICeiiiiedy 
in 1865 that it meant free from ecclesiastical 
contiol, which until 1670 (sec CHunen Schools 
and Canon L\w) no school ever was Some, 
such ns Langley's foundation at Durham, were 
free only to poor children whose parents asked 
for it, some were free only for parishioners, 
but most were free altogether, the priest being 
rc^uiicd to “teach gratis, without asking any- 
thing beyond hia stipend for his pains.” One 
singular foundation, that of Gryndour’s Chan- 
try at Newland in Gloucestershire, was to 
"kepe n grammer acoolc half-free, that ys, 
taking of scolers Icrmng graincr Sd the quar- 
ter, and of others Icrmng to rede, 4d ” This 
was an attempt which has been often made 
and invariably without success, to combine a 
secondary school and an elementary achool m 
one Ab a rule tho song school was the ele- 
mentary school, and that was why the two were 
founded ill pairs, The chantry grammar 
schools were intended to do tho same work 
na the great cathedral and collegiate schools, 
and prepare boya for tho universities, ds may 
bo moat cLearly acan from such instances na 
Wimborne, where the Lady Margaret, mother 
of Henry VII, diFccbcd (c 1497) that it sliould 
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be in the form niul fiishion of Winchester and development, cnii do much to close the gap 
Eton, aa did Mr. John Lccuc, vicar at Saffron bct^vcen the achoittstic m.ci«ia and the moral 
Walden in Essex and Edward Flower^ tailor, end 

at Cuckfield in Sus'^cx, quoted in 1503-1528 The elements of clinmctcr may conveniently 
By the Act which dissolved chant ilea ui 1547 be grouped undci throe heads (1) discrimiimt- 
it was stated that then ciulowmcnla were to ing judgment ns. to relative values, (2) direct 
bo taken fioin siipcistitious and dovoled to emoUouiil susceptibility to vahies na prcEjciitcd 
pious uses such as grninmai schools But the in experience, and (3) force in execution 
chantry schools, about 100 in number, na dia- 1, Judgnicnb n unpoBaiblc witliout knowl- 
tinguiahcd from the coUeRifitc church and guild edge, and yet it la so dilTercnt from knowlcilgc 
schools, shared the fate of the collegiate church that an individual may poasesa an extensive 
aclioolh ((/ u.) The song achoola disappeared amoiinb of the latter and yet be rated low in 
altogether, save at Ncwiivk. Three grammar judgment Judgment is power to perceive the 
schools, namely, Pocklington in Yorkshire, bearings of ^\hnt is known. To conceive 
Berkhampstead in Herts, and RatchlTca School known facta and laws m terms of whnt they 
atStamfoid, nil haidly foundecl or claimed nob prognoalicale, whnt they point or lead to, n 
to be piopeidy founded, wero at once refounded judgment Knowledge simply as information 
by Act of Parliament, Some 14 were ic- is relatively inert and static, it represent a Icnm- 
founclcd on a larger scale by Loiters Patent ing and the accninulntion of memory. Judg- 
of Edward YI with sciaps of clmntry laiula ment lakes whnt is known with reference to 
and a few by Letters Patent of Queen Elizii- what may come out of it, tliiough action, or 
beth and James I Some aubacqiiciitly le- ns amounting to some thing, and hence na 
ceived new endowments from private persons, dynamic. Items of infoiiimtion arc connected 
Tliose that did not, if they did not perish out- simply with one another; material a of fact are 
right, gradually polished of inanition connected with the con.sequences m wdiicli 

A P. L they issue, and never have a dynamic or motor 

Referencfl — quality 

Lkacii, a F EnoluU Schooh ai ihe lUfoTmaixon, Ability to judge implies, moreover, insight, 
(Lomlon, isoo) penctiation, getting behind the iimncdiaLe ap- 

ponrance of things so na to see ivhat they /ncnii 
CHAPPELL HILL FEMALE COLLEGE, This insight is known as discernment, clis- 
CHAPPELL HILL, TEX — A school for young crimination, that is to say, dividing, or parting, 
ladies established in IS 52 under the auspices maltcri:i nee oi ding to the value of what they 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South stand foi, sifting out the Bignificant from the 
Primal y and pieparatory, collegiate, normai, trivial .JudgmonL is thus opposed to a tu- 
nnel fiiio aits depnitments arc nmintained. pidity, or failure to pass from immediate fach 
Admission lequircmeiitg to tliu college aro to the meaning it mdicatea, and also to foolisli- 
about equivalent to graduation from a public ness or fniluio to discriminate the relative im- 
Bchool, Diplomat ai'c conferred jioitaiicc of varioua meanings, Since judgment 

la n sense of relative values, it is equivalent to 
CHARACTER — That formation of chaiac- vnUiatioii, appiaisal, estiination on the basis of 
ter is the end of odiiention is a commonplace of a principle 

pedagogical theory, if not of school proceduic Judgment la obviously the intellectual ele- 
Prnclicnlly the aequmtion of various forms of ment in character, It has been the fortune of 
skill and of iiiformatjoii in various school sub- this clcmciU to suffer from both over-nppre- 
jocts arc ufiimlly the conacioiia and diicct aima riution and extreme depreciation Among the 
of the teacher, and chin actor formation an in- Greeks, Itnowicdgc was often identified with 
direct result Even discipline, which has ap- virtue or moral excellence. The will was con- 
parciitly a more direct relation to character ceivcd as the intellect in. active operation, to 
than have skill and knowledge, is often so know the good was to act m its behalf That 
liGiniiied in by peculiar school conditions (an no man docs evil voluntarily, but only from 
unduly large number of pupils, the lack of ignorance, was almost an axiom with Socrates, 
mntennl and appliances for constructive work, And while Aristotle criticized liia view on the 
etc ) af5 to Imve only a soinewdmb remote con- ground that it ignored the iinpoitaiicc of habit- 
nection with developing the kind of character nation through exercise and also the countcr- 
inast efficient in life beyond the school walla acting force of excessive desire, Aristotle .still 
These disci cpancic.s between the universally held that practical judgment or iiiaiglit i^ ccii- 
ackiiowlcilgcd end of education and the menus tinl among the virtues, smec the key to nil 
at hand for realising it have been the oecasion the others Later de\elQpmciit played havoc 
of olTorls nt cducatlonnl roforiiiH dming all with this in tell ocLunliam. Tho will u ns sharply 
pciioda Although their causes nre too deep- sevcicd, in much mediisval hpcculation, fiom 
seated tn hnve yielded completely to the at- the intelligence, nml was regarded aa tjio only 
tempts nt rcfoi in, individual teachers, niumated essential factor m character and virtue The 
by an adequate conscious nesa of the nature of excellence of the will ia docility, obedience, 
cfinincter and of the factors of ita genetic auboidination to laAV, its dcndlicst vice, pride 
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or the icbelliDus loUowing of itg own law. 
Kiiowledgo wna often looked upon wibli aua^ 
picion iia foijteriiig a qiicafcioiiiiiB and pioud 
spirit hostile lo iiiiplieit obedience to moral 
hiw mid authority. Recently^ the emotions 
rather than the Avill have been scL ovci against 
lutclligcnco Qs the ceiitial Qlaincnt in chiirncler 
The reeling^ have beuii held to bo^ the only 
moving apungs to action, and certain feelinga 
— pity or sympathy — have been bulectcd for 
special moral eulogy The “ heart '' Ims been 
opposed lo the '* head *' a.s the sourec of gen- 
uinely moral nclivily Yet an imimitial sur- 
vey uevcals that " feelinga’' npiirfc from intcl- 
Hgeiicc lead inevitably to aciitimcntahsm, to 
blind action and reaction, and to social condi- 
tions in which hard-hoaued men, who know 
what they want and who have made a study 
of how to get it, easily manipulate oLhci per- 
son.'! to their own profit. 

In many respccta, the present day la witnc8.s- 
ing a return from arbitrary will find blind 
Qinotionnlity to the Greek principle of intclli- 
gonce, lliougli with a change in the conception 
of iiilGlligonce It was iiiLLurnl foi the Gi'cclis 
to coiiceivo of ii close relation between Itiiowl- 
edge and conduct because they Averc acquainted 
with so little accondhand and bookish IcnoAvl- 
edge, They unconsciously included in tlioir 
notion of kiiowledgo what wo shall call appre- 
Cl abioiq a rcali/aiig sense of blic object. Facts and 
idcftfl acquired from another pcibon, no matter 
how coitain, were only opinion, not knonJ- 
edge Abia tract concept) oiih did nob constitute 
knowledge till they wcic matters of direct in- 
tuition 01 insight. Now tho wfiale teiidciiey 
of modern psychology and logic is lo in- 
stitute a distinction between two types of 
knowledge, one of which i-j simply symbolic, 
while the other is direct. Theic arc many 
things which Ave knoAv about thiough coni- 
mun I cation by others in language symbols, qi 
Avliich we know by elaboration of symbols — 
such as mathematics and abstract conceptions 
in general. TJio ii)/liienco of sncli Jmoivicdge 
upon dial actor is very remote anti siqicrficiid, 
e\ccpt ns technical oi professional skill js an 
important factor in charaetcr. The otjicr typo 
of knowledge coiiaisLg of direct insight (or dis- 
cernment), and intimate acquaintance, method 
of iJiforniJition aboui things, or ability to manipu- 
late symbols that icpresent them rosscasioii 
of this sort of liiiowlcdgc always expresses some 
111 a difi cation of character, and is c>cpr cased in 
behavior 

Wherever intiinnte acquaintance exists, aa'C 
know tUinge not simply in tlieir abstract ond 
impersonal relations to one aiiothci, bub in 
their cGimcctiona Avith oui selves and Llieir 
bearings on our adueveinenb and AVcU-beiiig 
We knoAv them in terms of our oAVn proper 
adj as bin on Is and rc.sponsea to Lhem, In nb- 
s bract oi symbolic knoAvlcdge all fncts arc of 
equal importance or value, perception of their 
relation lo ourselvca as agents and to thcii con- 


flcauenccs with respect to our success and 
failure, to our elTorfcs and accomphslimenta, 
confer upon objects a scale of relative valuea, 
So far tts kuoAvlcdgc takes this form of genuine 
deep, and intimate sciiso of valucii, action foJ- 
loAvs insiiglit, foi this sort of insight is obtain- 
able only through constant activity m the 
Avay of adjiistmcnt, icsponae, exj)Gri mentation, 
and trial (See Judc.mlnt and Knoavlcdge ) 
The piobleiii of intellectual inshniction in rcfci- 
eiice lo chnractei is to lay a deep and firmly 
united foundation of kiiowlcdEc of tins inti- 
mate and active sorb, and to establish us many 
lines of nasocialioii as possible between it and 
the abstract and symbolic in forma Lion that la 
acquired. (See CouiisK of Studi.) So far 
as tins icsiilt is seciirecl, teachers are quite 
juatificil in holding tliat they aic engaged in 
character building " all the time,” irrespective 
of direct moral teachings 
2 , The discubf^ion of knoAvlcdgc makes it 
clcai tiiat the dibtinction bctAveeii kno\A ledge 
and emotion is somewhat Qibitrnry, or at least 
that it inoiks only a distinction, not a sepaia- 
tion. Not even the more abstract and purely 
logical knoAvlodge is without its emotional 
accompnnijneiitj or an mnnediatereaetion of iii- 
cliiniUoii and difj in eh nation Its development 
ill any individual dcpend.H vipon the IiatIuicss 
and pcisibtcncc of the emotion of ciiriofiity, 
lore of folio AVI 11 g limiters up to see how they 
come out, an . 1 leliglib in niquiiing foi its qavh 
ffakc — Avlinfc ia usually' tcinied love of truth for 
its oAYii sake Oiii iiiLiniato acquainlanco with 
thincs 18 even more indissolubly welded Avilli 
aiirJffo of fl/Icctiorifl and aA'eisioiis Altontfuii 
and intovest arc either two phases of the same 
process, or el so ahvays accompany oacli other. 
The A'lvacity of instinct and impulse in the 
child, the ncAvness of things and persons, tho 
absence of the dulling of cniolion that nnscs 
thiough Jong ffliniliarjty and drdJing, oaiise iJic 
nature of the emotional life to be a mucli more 
impoitant consideration Avith respect to build- 
ing up the cJnld's judgments and ideas than is 
the case Avith the adult What Avaa said about 
the Gicok idciUifi cation of knoAvIcdgc AVith a 
" rcnlj?/iiig aenso of a tiling borjio out by 
the fact that their educational practice and 
tlieory laid chief aUe&s upon direct emotional 
susceptibility to values presentee! in expeii- 
cnce. To lead the young to take pleasure in 
— to love — the things that aic woilhy, and Lo 
feel pain in — lo hate and fear — the things 
that are unworthy, Avas considered by both 
Plato and Ariatotlo to be the end of education 
TJiia reference to the Gicclm also indicates 
llic Goniiectioii of the icsLhetic factor — in its 
brond sense — AVitli direct sensitiA'^cness to dilTcr- 
encca of Avorth. While Plato and Aristotle in- 
sisted upon early habituation and practice 
preceding conscious reason AVith rcfeiciicQ to 
distinctiona of good and bad, habituation was 
never understood to mean purely external 
modes of action, or i outine, formed by repefci- 
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tion, but ail cxcicifac of the affcctioiia upon np- 
pi'upriato objects so as to form strong and 
abiding cmotionnl associations. Ilhythiii in 
action and in muaic, melody of song, dcconiin 
and grace iii postiiie and gcistuic, order and 
proportion in visual objects, — ni ahoit, icsthcbic 
qualities, — were the chief iiiaLruincntb, the 
end being to cieate a clii'cct feeling of the beauty 
of good and the ugliness and diHgi’acc of evil 
TIence the wide scope of " iiiiisic " in Greek 
education On the same gioundfa, Plato stands 
ulniost alone, till the eighteenth cciitui>,in Ins 
iccognibiou of the fuiulainental iiupoUiiiieo of 
the very early yeans of life, before technical 
skill and conscious rejisoiung are possible, 
The earliest ycara are those in wliicli the cnio- 
tiona are most intensely active, and when, 
being as yet unattached to any paiticiilar 
objects, they may be firmly associated with 
objects &o that Inter in life aomo olijccts will 
alwnya be attractive and obheis always icpiib 
Bivu, The monastic and iisceLic fnctois in tlic 
Christian 01 lurch, together with the lack of 
artistic capacity and opportunity among the 
northern barbarians, gmdually ebniinnted the 
ffisthotic factoi (save in CGclosm,stical music) 
from education At the Ilcnaiasancc, it \va<3 
reintroduced, bub lathcr ns a woik of the cub 
tuFG of a gentleman than ns a inoial force. 
Piuitanism and the utilitarian sjnrit of modern 
iiKlustiy have tended to mimmisse the culture 
of direct sensitiveness to distinctions of wortli 
in English and American education, nnd p cr- 
imps tho greatest deficiency in our educational 
systems with re.spect to character building is 
found in their comparative failure to recognize 
tho fundamental impoitancc of an acute and 
sonsitivQ direct rcspoiiSG, independent of con- 
scious reflection, of the alTcctions to distinctions 
of worth m arts and objects 
3 Force, patience, and peraistoncy in exe- 
cution arc also indispensable factors in char- 
acter. When it is said of a person, without 
quahriontiouj that '' lie baa charncterj" inde- 
pendence, initiative, and energy in pursuit of 
ends are almost always signified. In Greek 
education at ita beat, " gymnastic was not 
employed chiefly for athletic results, nor even 
for health alone, but as a tiainiiig or exccutivo 
efficiency. The centuries in which the body 
wag held in contempt wcic also centuries in 
wliicli the contemplative life was ranked higher 
than the active, and an educational tradition 
was built up opposed to manual and construc- 
tive activities 111 education They formed no 
part of tho schemo of ‘Mibcrnl arta^' which 
were the true concern of education, but only 
of the biisc mechanical arts which were learned 
in the course of routine appioiiticcship. When 
protlucLivc activity was one, oiii aged at nil in 
the rogiilai sy.stom of education, it was m ele- 
mentary .schools supported by chanty for the 
benefit of the poor. When, ns frequently 
happened, these schools were taken over by 
the state or local community, tho invidious 


stigma of chniity " attached to manual 
activity, so tliat the suhiects of woodwork, 
etc , for the hoys mid cooking and sewing for 
the girls were usually ehiniimtcd fioin schools 
auppoi ted by public tnxation 

Various leasoiis have cunsjiued to effect in 
the last genera Lion a jUHtci estimate of the 
nioi ttl vuUic of pificlicnl activity. The success- 
ful use of various games, plays, niid forms of 
manual activity in the Fiochclian kindergarten 
nnluvnlly oocnsioiied a feeling m favor of tho 
intioducliou of biinihu' nictliode and materials 
ill the elementary bcboul, Growth of knowl- 
edge of liygionc and phybiology has tended to 
rcstoio the body to its pioper place ns an in- 
dispensable iiistriimmt of right ciclion. Fuicly 
utiiitaiiaii mul conuncreial demnnda linve 
pressed the claims of practical efficiency as 
d is line b from mere scholarship. Pbychology 
nnd biology have revealed the basic impor- 
tance of instinct*! and impulses, the active Bide 
of our natuie, in one whole menial and moral 
life, perhaps the narrower uLilitaiian 

motive lins often been too eongpicuous, nt the 
expenses of value in clinractoi trnining, ns a 
motive for tlic reintrodiioLion of nelivc and 
constructive work into the schools, still the 
neb cITect of the coniTi pence of the different 
flic tors mcniioiiod has been to create a grow- 
ing recognition of the moral onc.iidccIncsB of 
any educational scheme which appeals simply 
to the absorption of information find ila more 
or less piihsivc reproduction, instead of culti- 
vaLing a love of acLivo doing and effecLive 
oxccutiYC capacity. The social nsnect of tins 
phase of character training is exhibited in the 
demand that education sliall piopnre bLu dents 
for an intelligent clioieo nf a calling m wliicli 
they may be most serviceable to the com- 
munity, It IS not to be inferred fiom the 
above that the mere introduction of physicnl 
activity, manual training, etc , will work auto- 
matically for tho development of force of char- 
acter. These subjects nmy of course be re- 
duced to a mcclianical or routine place about 
na cnMly as any subjects of the curriculum 
But these asubjoets furnisli opportunities nnd 
tools for a development of the initiative and 
cKcciitive hide of our nature wliich mere book- 
ish objects cannot afford, and Ihercforc, with 
wise treatment, me indispensable factoia in 
tho formation of n elmracLcr which is not 
Batisficd with heing aimjily a spectator, or pas- 
sive absorher, but tlmt atiivcb rnincstly to put 
right intention and good desire into actual 
and eonrreto effect 

The analysis of charncter into aspects of 
wise judgment, Bcnsitivc emotbna) rcsponsivr- 
nesa, and force inaction lovonla bow largely 
character forming must lie indirect, glov, 
gradual, nnd uncoiiseioua The part that can 
be played in forming character by direct moral 
precept, by leaTiiing of moral rules and prin- 
ciples from others or from books, is compni n- 
tively alight, becauBO the isolation of such 
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precepts and lessons from the general flow of 
evncnonce (the very fact they me fcaughb 
only on special occasions na special lessons), is 
unfavorable to their being deeply knit into 
the body of active tendencies, afTcctions, and 
ideas that form the substance of character. 
Tliore is, then, no reason for denying that 
e cl ucfitio II al mefcliods and materials winch, on 
their face, have Liltlo to do with securing 
moral results, may nevci Ihelcas be so treated 
that character formation is their more abiding 
and significant end, albeit laigely au 'uncon- 
scious and indirect end. J. D 

Sec OounsiQ op Study, Tkbohy op, Cul- 
tuiib; FonuAL Discipline; Moral Inbtruc* 

TION 

CHARACTEROLOGY. — Scioiitifio study 
of character according to the eatahlishe<l 
rubrics of psychology is more a program 
than an available reality The problems 
which it proposes relate to the underlying 
biusal traits of human nature and the nia liner 
of modification, indeed, of transformnlion of 
these by tlie cumulative and diverse influcncca 
of civilisation Accompanying the prininry 
characteristics, which, while present in all 
normal individuals, yet make possible a con- 
siderable variation iu degreQ and manner of 
tlieir effectiveness, is a great an ay of second- 
ary and more icmotely derivative traits, which 
in turn in the vancty of then blemb and com- 
biuationR compose the complex sorts and con- 
ditions of men The principle is justified that 
such secondary and teiUnry traits have inti- 
mate relations to the more simplo elements of 
charaefcM’, and present more refined and jjidirect 
as well as more complex modes of their cxpi'cs- 
fiion. This relation appeal a nowhere more 
strikingly tlmii in the varied ramiJicationa of 
the distinctive traits of the sexes whose diffci- 
entia of an chisivo yet real mental type aro 
traceable to a third and a fourth geiieiation ** 
from their parent origin in the physical and 
psychologicnl attractions aroused by the re- 
prothicLivc instincts 

The foimulation of tlio primitively human 
tmiti 13 thiLs fl. biological prablcrn, such traits 
fiiuliiig their justification in their service for 
survival and supicmacy, and in turn subject 
to the laws of heredity, while equally adaptable 
to the needs of the alufling cnvii oilmen t, The 
inherited diaposiUona must be reducible to a 
him led group of directly Gfnciciit qualities, 
will eh jn turn are enpjible of large vjiueljcs of 
cxpiession Suchaic the ti aits of self-nsHcrtion, 
the sex promptings and displays, the social or 
simply gi'oganoua instincts, the c motional sym- 
jmtliics, iiuiscular onei giving, creative or in- 
ventive icaoiirccrulneas. Combined with this 
objective expo.sition is the attempt to tiaco 
such differences of expression hack to some 
types of neivtnia disposition; and this again 
with recognition of the blends or combinaLiona 
of such traits which is comprehended in the 


word " tempemment Ilistoncally the typos 
have been recognized as the sangmne, cholem, 
inelandwliCf and 'phlegmatic; bub this classifica- 
tion ia interesting mainly na n cuneua inti uaion 
of crude anatomical distinction into the psy- 
chological field, The chief distinction m- 
volvdl, that of the active, iiitoiestcd, alert 
passionate, and iitful, contrasted n itli tile 
sober, stiiicl, even dull, steady, uiicTnotional, la 
a real one; and the foimcr must be iccogiiizcd 
in all classirications, being more commonly 
referred to ns the nervous type of tenipci ament, 
Other and more minute classifications have been 
proposed, hut arc in the in am bub vnrinnLs and 
derivatives of the (listiiictioii betA\cD]i nclhtc 
and sensitive^ while quite a number of the 
systems recognize n thicefold division accord- 
ing to the domiiiaiiCQ of feeling, intellect, or ii'ifl 
in tliG make-up. Thus, gicat men arc classified 
as men of feeling (poets, mu si ci ana, etc ), men 
of mtcllcct (philosophcis, men of science), or 
men of action (Boldicis, men of alTairs, oi- 
gaiiizera) Very significant are the attempts to 
base fundamental dihlinctiona of character upon 
their morbid cxaggeiationa in disease. The 
melancholic tcinpcranicnt of the oldei wj'itnrs 
la substantially Bucli a recognition The 
hystciical temperament na a type, whioh m 
pronounced hysteria exhibits its abnormal 
manifestations, suggests a most drstmetivc and 
adequate vaiicty of character, while oilier 
varieties, though less distinct, are yet rein led 
to their exaggerated and nioibid coimteiparlH, 

A prominent problem in the study of cliar- 
ucter IS that of correlation; the dcteriinnnUon, 
flo far ns niay be reached, of the groups of 
trnit.3 that Joadily combhio in ciobc con chit ion, 
and thiough such correlation eslalihsh lire 
naturnlnc-ss of the type; while yet within Ihc 
type the variety of the dogicc.'? of possession of 
the conatitucnt qualities leaves room foi the 
more detailed aubspccica Tima within the 
musical group, the question n rises as to the 
correlation of powois of eiitieiBm with those 
of execution, and of these in tinn with original 
composition, Tina trio of appreciation (with 
nimlyaia), execution, and invention may bo 
CfliTicd over to the pictorial artist or the htcrniy 
or other group; while the coi relation of the 
artiatic qualibiea 'ivith the scientific is u.siially 
rcgaidcd as slight or negative Here, lioiv- 
cver, na in other ficlda, it is a program of 
questions rather than n. serica of conchisiona 
that la available 

Pjgychology has recognized the pinblcni of 
cliai actor in yot another field, Umt of " iiuli- 
vidnnl psychology,*' which in turn has given 
rise to n psychology of social and national and 
racial Rroups Description rather than wy'?- 
tpinatiG ftiinly.sia has been tlic cluef mclliod; 
nntl suRgestive formulas have been propoficd. 
Individual p33'choloRy has for its aim the 
dctcrmiimbion of the supenoritica and dcfi- 
cicncica of each poison It attempts this pai Lly 
upon the basis of specially do vised tests, 
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utilises the nicLliocla of corrolation, nnd corroL- 
orfltca its piiiicjplos by studying the achicvc- 
menla na corrrl[ttcc\ with the quaUtics anMyzal. 
The group atiidy hag been applied to the artiat 
clftaa, to men of seiencc, to men of gcnuia iii 
general, and again to the determination of 
nationnl traits. Tlic chfficulLj' of separating 
natmal from acquired quality la mevitahlcj it 
is but a phase of the conflict of nature niid 
nurture, the clilliculty of determining what 
men aic independently of whnt they do. 

The piactical interest m cimrnctoi, and its 
relation to the delineation of talent and pre- 
diction of success, has pven rise to a gieab 
variety of aystcma, such ns palmistry, phre- 
nology (7 u ), physiognomy, grnpliologyj all of 
which attempt to road character in outward 
sif^na Tlic confusion and arbitrary claBsifica- 
tioha and pruiciplca thug resulting foiin the 
best pi oof of the need for a thorough recon- 
struction upon an accepted scientific basis. 
The educational mLercst ui the tiaming of 
chaiacter and the literary interest in its de- 
lineation and nimlysis, support and contiibute 
to the psychological analyses and form one 
of the moat pcimanently engaging objects of 
human study. J J 

See CiiAiiACTEn, Moral Education, Re- 
ligiocs Education 
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(Paria, 1902 ) 

Stern, L W> P^uchalogie dcr individucUcn Dijfercnren 
(Lg[j)zi|t, lOOD ) 

WriiTiiY, C S LoffiG 0 / Human Character. (London, 
1005) 

Olherwntinga ol interest nro tVip Chanter on PAhology 
in Mill’s Logic (London, 1672) , Doin, A., Bludy 
of Character, 1H07 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS FOR EDUCA- 
TION, — Though wc find imicli earlier tlinii 
the liftcoiith century something tlmt may bo 
called cducatiuiml tnist£i, yet that contuiy was 
the pci 10(1 when Lite trust's developed into a 
iinivci&al institution and charitable trusts of 
hiiida and moneys became common Eailier 
roiuidatioiis wore scaicoly tiusts in the sense 
that was used from the fifteen tli ccnUiry on- 
waul A grant of land 01 of a chinch (as in 
the case nf the Church of Oddinm for the 
echo olinaij tor of Sariim by King Stephen m 
1130) nas made for an educational purpose, 
and that purpose wns fulfilled without any 
legal question One of the earliest bi lists of 
the recognized type wa'i the foundalion by 


ICalhcrinc Lady Berkeley (7 u.) in 139-1 (S Ric, II), 
iiiidoi hceuHc of Ictteis patent, of the Wootton- 
nm\cT-Edgi' Free Granimur Sthonl After this 
date chaiitablc educational tiuats multiply 
rapidly Noticeable examples are the Cj 11111 - 
stone Ficc School in Norfolk founded by deed 
in 1391; the Highain Ferrcr.s School in Noilli- 
amptonshirc founded by Arclibisliop Clilclicley 
in 1422, the Scveiioaks Ficc Grammar School 
founded under the will of Sir W Scnnocltc in 
1432 (this school scorns to have been iiicoipo- 
rated by letters patoiit of July 1 , 1500 [2 Ehz.l' 
sue Ccrtioiari Roll, Bundle B, No. 07 (imprinted] 
Rolls office, and regulated by statute 39 Eliz.), 
KingStaii-upon-IIull School founded by J Al- 
cock, Bishop of Ely in 1480; Stocltporb Free 
Grammar School (Chealmc) Jomidad by the will 
of Sir E Sima in 1487 (for wilLuc Lysons' Magna 
B)ltan 1 lia^ pp, 780-781), the Chipping Cnnip- 
deii Free Grammar School founded by deed of 
J Vorby, c, 1497 (see Riiddcr'.s GVowcesfer- 
s/urc, p 324L Burtou’fl school at LowKhbovoviRU 
(I^icestershne) foiiiulcd bydoed in 1105; Crew- 
kerno Free Grammar School (Somerset) founded 
by John do Combo in 1499, Pie&tbury School 
(Chc&hirc) founded by the will of Sii J. Per- 
ceval m 1502; C'roincr Free Sciiool (Notfolk) 
founded by tho will of Sir B Read in 1505, Mil- 
ton Abbas School (Doiset) founded by the deed 
of the Abbot (wdtlillic congeiiLof the Convent) of 
Miltoii in 1520, Saffron IValclcn Fiee Giainnmi 
School (Essex) by the deed oi Dninc J Biadbury 
in 1525 Many other iiistuiicp.'j of prc-Ilcfoi’ina- 
tioii ficc grainniai i^cliools of non-Dcclcsiastical 
origin cicated by way of charitable Lriisb can 
no doubt be cited The educational lui!> 5 Gs of 
the Reformation were in some ineasiiio made 
up by the acceleration of this ChariLablc 
Trust movement, The need for the inidlipli- 
cation of grnmiiiar schools W'as generally recog- 
nized, and the well-known Sii Thoiruib Siuith 
on becoming Secretary of State in 1549 iiitio- 
duced on Jan 23, 1549, into the Cpnimoub a 
" Bill for making of school a and giving lands 
thcicto,” wdiich was at once read the fii-st time, 
and the hccond time on Jan 31, and ou Feb. 9, 
1548, was read a third time aiul passed. It 
did not, however, become law But novel thc- 
lesa, in Elizabeth's icign, 108 grammar schools 
wcio founded and 27 weic aclditiannlly en- 
dow'cd, while -10 noiicUui'^icid schools were 
founded and 7 additionalh^ end owed, making 
111 all 182 schools (see DigcU of Schools and 
Chanties foi Education picsentud to Pailiti- 
inent in 1812, and see AluloasCor's Positions, 
p 327) As to charitable trusts for education 
in the seventeenth and cighloeiiLh cen tunes, see 
do MonLmoreiicy’a Iidcrvcnlum in English 
Education f pp 243-247, and Llic above Digest. 
Ak to Elizabethan and latci legislation foi tiie 
enfoi cement of cducatiouDl trusts, see nl ticic on 

CoUllT OF CllANCURY IN EDUCATION, foi* tllG 

extent of such foundations see also Chaiiit\ 
Sliiool.'?. For the Amciicnn experience see 
CoLLBQEa, American; the ppecml aiUclcs on 
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Llic 0 1 lie I’ pollrpes and uni vprfli ties, niul Puilan- 
TlIIlOl'Yj IGducatjonal. J. 15- CJ. hkM. 

CHARITY, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
MODERN. -- Hoe PiiiLANTiinoi'Y, Kduca- 

TIONAL. AhOFJCTS of l^IoDKltN 

CHARITY SCHOOL. —In its nariowcr 
sense a Icrm npiilictl to a particular type of 
spvauR Mp m Kup^iaivd diulipr the 
In tier Imir of the spvontcoiUii cuiiUiry and 

flouiiHlicd liirnuRhout Llir piRhlconUi roniiny. 

Suuii a .spIiooI ^vns open frno in Uio rliiltlipn of 
llic pooi\ niul usually nUondod only hy Huch; 
\va^ Huppnrlcd oi'diimrilv by privalo contribii- 
liun; and most froqmniUy was coiitiollcd by 
fioinc Rcclosiiisticid oi roH^ioiiH body. Tlic Jn- 
stitntiou Itself \mis common in Aiiieiicn and on 
the OonLiucnb din'inp; the same neviod, buL llio 
Loiin was not so fi'cituenlly used 
It winihl be di 111 cult, to cxafiKrratc tlic im- 
portance for iCnBlnml of tlio history of tho 
cdncalionai inovement which is always coiv 
nectnd willi the nainn of the ehnrity schoolsj 
for this movement, m imaociaLion with the 
school endowment movement Unit took place 
between IG70 and 173Q, find the Sunday bcUooI 
inovoincnt (7 t?), winch began soon lifter 1750. 
laid the foiindalions upon whicli was reared 
during the nineteen lU century the Rnglisli 
systoin of clciucnlary eduentiun. It Is not 
easy to indimitc the cxaot origin of tho charity 
school inovemont. Upon this qiie.slioii opinions 
differ. It 19 pi ob able that the establishment 
of tlic cliarity bchooh that rapidly covcicd 
Engl and in the early years of Lho eighlccnth 
ccntiiry was only one manifestation of a wich'i 
inovoincnt which not only includes the gchool 
endowment inovnnont of 1070-1730, and 
cxtDuda back in incUuio Gviflith Jono^' Ch* 
diluting iScIioob, blit hLi etc lies back to cer- 
tain iiiovpnicnLS in the inid-si\Leonth con tiny 
luid funvaul to the mointoiiiil mjIiooIs in tlio 
early uiuatceutU eciitury. Tlic luedmval sys- 
tem nf elcmentaiy ncliieation, though not iib.40- 
liitely dc.stroyed by tlie Reform a Lion, lecpjved 
shock after shock Iroin the foiccs Limb the 
llcrurniation set in motion. The destruction 
of the chantry elementary scbools {q.v) in 
15 IS swept away a grout educational instru- 
ment, and though the fiindaineiiLnl idea of 
])ttH}chi(d education survived tiio Rerorination 
ami survives to this day, yet the organiAcd 
piimtiop of paruelnid loaohiuR dnouyed. It wim 
iipcessiuy fiuin the middle of the sixteenth cim- 
tury to i os Lore the paiochiid ideal and the 
parochial seUivols ^^uch \vi\s done, lu\t Lhe 
confoiiuiLy legisliiLion and the .«ysti'in of episco- 
pal hr (‘OSes for Lean lip rs made it iiiPieasniRly 
di/Iiciilt, as Lime went 011, L(> /jml .suHiciiuit 
teimhers of sound cluirclimanHliip, and Llii.s ililh- 
culLy bee II me in super aid r when the ei)iironiiily 
loRiHlatinn id 1002 nml 1605 iiisLi Luted an in- 
quisition into the opinions of Ipueliei'i at a 
Lime when the aftcrinath of Uie Grenl lie volu- 


tion of I OR) made it imimssible fur ihoLiaainla 
of oanicMl leiieli(‘rs to neei-pl the Lends of Lho 
cstnblished cliurch lienee we inigliL expecL 
to find, as wc do find, KuecpHsive (‘ITorls, pavo- 
chiid 111 tlmir resnU^i, but riften ('xlui-parocliial 
111 ihtir oiiKin, to i rente un rleineiilury Hyalom 
of cduealion wliieli Hlionld be, at lUiy 'iate, iioL 
le.ss enieient for Us tune mid gennuHon thim 
tin* elejiieiiliuy ^^^^Jtelll whieli during the 
Jiliddle Ages in fiu*e of uumbviler*s duuvdvan- 
Liigiadid .siieli inliuiuiijle wmk in the inatler 
both of chill ader foiiiniig and of prcpaiing a 
percPidage of eliildieii for liigliei ciluealion 
Hill tliesp Hueee^sive elioils weie eonliiiiially 
eliee.ked |,y poliliealp religUnm, hoc ml, and 
Gconoiuic! liiiidraiiecH. In tli(‘ Heenud Imlf of 
the sixlcmilli eeiiLury HUliHlaiiliid results wise 
achieved, but Llu'Se w(‘re largely neuLriilizod by 
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the politicnl and leliKioun unrest of England 
from (nay) 1025 to 1060 Tho coiiforinity 
legislaLum of 1(162-1665 gave a dd\ntU check 
to all forms of mhiciUion, and tho Lieineiidoiis 
dToits oI the cpiitiuy that foUiiWial, hIiowh in 
the foumliiiR of cliaiiLy hcliunk ciuhiwcd ele- 
mentary sgIiooIh iiucl iSuiiduy seliools, were un- 
able to oveicomc llio vis luciiiac of a state 
policy whicji had demuled the univerMlies and 
cut ojT the sujiply of iraineil Loacliers Tlierc 
M’n.s little or no truiiUMl tcimhing 111 the eighl- 
conth century in England, ami when the gieat 
inoiiitorial school levivid under Hell and Lan- 
caster eanie at the very md of the epn Lilly 
there weic no tench lms avail able, while I lie 
new industrial inuveineiit with its viisL ag- 
gii'gationa of popiilaLiun had eieatcd Miciiil mid 
ecDiiomie obstacles to ju ogress which liavc 
only been qiiilo icccntly ovorcoinr. Thus 
theve waft one long, oiRiuup, wavehke lutivp- 
muiit from about 1570 to 1870, a sucLessiiiii of 
i 111 puls e.s \vl ill'll rcpre.soiiL ihi* lelatKiii.sbip of 
the Tlcnaissance to eleinmUfiry edueiilioii. 

Tlip exact 1)1 ace of the* cfuirity scliooLs in 
this long inovemiMit must be dosenbed Tlip 
bai'baiiHin of Wales seiMim to have been tlu* 
olijeet lesson which drew inen'n alLeJiLioii U> 
inicdH noiiiei’ homo. When LhiiL inosL learned 
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innn, William Sale' shiny, m ITifiO LirtiiHlntrd into 
AVi’l.sli till' Ci 0 .s|)(‘ 1 h iiml lOinsUi's usi’d in 1I10 
liouk of C'oiniuuu Piiiyor, lu't^avo a new iui\ivUi!i 
to tho olil innvniii'nl winch Iril to Llio tranh- 
hitroii niln niiiloJ tho pali 

jnciit (5 iClv/, , c '2S) nf llu* NcwTi’sUnwut 'II10 
ovaiipHi/iiLioii nf Wrilos iliow inun'h niiiifl,-! to 
tliL‘ siinio iii'Cfl in ruRlaiid, ami it nuisL ho 
UMiii’inhrrcd UniL thw ^vholl’ lunvi'inonl 
cssscntially ichpioiiH A romiilcto AVoIhIi liihic 
was ifjf'iu'il finiii Loiulon m ITiMH iiiul ** a poit- 
ably-supil was, iu pimUnt at 

tlio ex\n‘iHO of one or inoir oilumiH of Lotulim ” 
'i’hc rtpilibliiil iu'ItIh of Wiik'H woio very (‘loHo 
to tho heart of I aim Vim, lunl noV, vovy hmR uftor 
ilu* time of Uio Wi'lah Ihhio of lo;!!), Vuva.sor 
Powoll Iji’Ran active ovimR(*li/iiiR work in 
Wales. Tins was fullowoil Ijy Iho (’ommon- 
wcalth Act nf lOIf), winch iippoinlnl ('linrcli 
and iSchool C'ornnuHsionoiH for WaloN to ri'uiiL 
(aiiioni? olhoi diiLios) comfipatrs to Hchnol- 
mft9tc\3 m oiJov Llml hi pt'i’Honfi of appi'^^vod 
piety and Icai’niiiR mny Imvo oiiconruRoiiionL to 
employ Llieinsj'lves in Ihc cduention of elnldirn 
in jnrty and Rood HtoJatiiio ^ and hislly wo 
icarh the staRO in winch the evaiiRclization of 
Walca finally leactH on London and Kiiglaiid 
and crentrs ll\c impulse \sldeli produces Uio 
chanty fjchnoh This Inst a I ape wria flue to 
Ihr (‘(Torts of Tliomns ( lOiiRo (ry ), a tin Ry man 
of the I^slahhshi'd Ckureli, sslio, luiviup; liven 
ejected from Ins London hviiip (iiidrT liie A(‘fc 
of Uniformity on Ht. Uurlholoiiimv’H Day, 1002. 
ovenUuiMy took up \\\ I (17 2 I he, WelwU hovuil 
and cdiLciUional ivoik, which hUII iiLli acted tho 
attention of philiiiithro|)ii' Luiidonoiri. (tOuro 
in lakiiiR up Uns Mork was ri)llowiuR up ihu 
ideas of Joseph Alleino (lOUfl-ltlOS), luujlhcr 
aonconroiiiniip; cIcrRyinaii of faiiu' On 
OoiiRc'n “ firwl jounmy inln Lho himlcirt uf 
South Wides lie inquirtMl in each town how 
inrniy were williuR that tlnsr clnldicn ahould 
Icftin to load and write KukThIi, and to lepont 
the cateclusin> lli‘ enRaRisI toiicln'is for hotli 
hc\ofi, payi/iR llmm al the nUe of J/A 01 2d. a 
week per .scholar ’• (nee /)icl nj I\Ud Jlioy), 
SLrype’a editiou in I72(h of fitow'a iS'iorciy of 
London f must now he quoted Writing on tho 
cluiriLy hclioola in liis lime, lie hiiyH ^'Thm 
fivvoyiv of Ihtt Londuuev8 Uiwiiuls poor child mu 
l)(}Ran diverH yenis ago, in Noith and South 
Wnfc.s When, iihoiit Clio 3Tai 1070, the 
Povcity and iRnovanco of those Purls riUTcd 
a compansioii in the fleails of many good 
citizcii.s, which irniht be iv corded to their 
Honor* ro that thi'V and thru luLevesL con- 
tributed flunh fniins of Money, ns maintaiiKMl 
a Rical number of poor Welch Ohildien at 
School, In rend Knghsh, wiile, and ensl Av- 
comp is; and Sidioola for IhuL PiirpOHi' were 
creeU'd and He L tied in miiny l^Inees, m thosn 
Countries; and this pionn Prnrliie no llourmhiMl 
that in the year LOTdj nr l(l7r>, ( Vrlilirale waa 
mnde that, in eighti'-Hix of tho chief Townn and 
VaunUcH in Wales, 5 102 poor cinldnm worn put 


to SelionI, over nnd above 200 put to .School the 
hist year hy the Chaiitv of otlieis And lliia 
Chanty had already provoked dwevR lanil- 
IomIh and Iiilmbitaiith of Hi'veial Towns and 
Piui.shes in WaleA to put of tlio poorest 
Welch Cliiklreu tn Seluml, upon Ihelv own Ac- 
counts, So that 222.1, in nil, wcie alieady put 
to school to leniii, as before." The niovomciiL 
did not end with eilurntiun (touro de-iucd to 
fiiini.sli the rest of the Welsh people ''with 
( 'linslian IwnowledRc," Oourc Htiirtcd llin dis- 
(idnition of letiRious books, and for ibis inir- 
pfjso a famous Trust iviia farmed in Loudon 
con.sihlniR of Cluirchinen and nonconfo] misla; 
Tillolsou, Whichcot, bimon Ford, Bates, 



Cliiltlrcn uf the riinrity firlioola viewing a Jloinl 
Procession, I.nrulDn, 171, 1. 


Owliain, Patrick, Stillingneet, and Fowler wcio 
the CliuJcliiiion, Durham, Menton, He^ckiali 
Burton, Ui chard Baxter, ilntlhew PooId, mid 
CjoURe were llu^ noiicaiiformifil.H Variou.s 
crfckenfl of London, Thom as Firniin, Ueriry 
'Norton, John Dulloig, nnd othcia also joined 
Tlio cdiumiLtec did cxccUout work, hub after 
Gouro'u death in 1(181 the results declined. 

Now Iho point lliat is in doubt ami which 
luuat bo cQUSuleriid ih wlicllicr these charily 
heliools weio directly connected with Gouge, 
hiH ficliool mo V omen t, nnd the Trii.sl of 107-1 
It is neccasiiry to eonijidcv bnedy the UiRtory 
of eloniontnry education between thiH dale 
and Lh(‘ date ot the form till 011 of the iSocicly 
for VrmmiliuR C/luldicn’s Kiuiwlcdgc {qv,) 
iiliieli was founded by Dr. Biay {qv) in 1608, 
and admittedly controlled in a very large meafl- 
ure the ehimty ftchoola from about Umt time 
111 1(17'1 Baxter and Tillotson, both flignaLonca 
to lliu Trust, diew U|) n " llenliiiR Bill " for a 
inuoii between oonfornnstvi uiui noncanCurmtsU 
and allowing (lisHeiileis in ecrlain cases to he 
flchoolinastera The proposrd fell ihioiiRli m 
April, (ig the Bishop.s woulil not concur Almost 
lit this very date llie lleport of tluj TiUBt was 
issued, ami reilainly (fOURc and Tillotson re- 
mained on intiiiiatc terms, us in Tillot- 
HQU prcachccl CIouro'h rmicral Hormcni m “a 
Htirtin of fervid niiloRj'' " The Truat con- 
tinued after (ioiiRo’s death, foi we kiioAV that 
Llm ihslrdiutioii of Wolali llibleg, one of the 
objoelH of the Trust, continued. Thorn is no 
real reason to Hiippose Ibiit Iho Welnli gchool9, 
which rouUuued IKfiO cluldreu iu lQ7n, suddenly 
museil to exist in lOHl on (■iour(''h death; 
eH|i(‘einlly ns they were in part sujiporlcd by 
Wolab voluntary wibgcnpliouM. Tho writer on 
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OoiiRD ill Uie Dictionary oj National Fhogrnphy 
tliirike tliiit they erased at Jiii dcatli; hut tJiifl 
ia lucrccliblc, though they prolmljly bonii eeuhpd 
Lo beai his immo. Now S try pc's account of 
Lho oirigin of cluiiity schools, Riven above, says 
that tlio.se .schools begun in iHolatcd c/Tarts hi 
pnvLioular pan shea of London This wa.s un- 
douhtedly lho caao. FovLiinatcly so me thing 
is known of these curly selioniH (see S try pc' 8 
Stow and Afaitlaiid's flmlory of LonUon, 17M\, 
Yol 2, pp. 1274-1278). The clcmontniy 
fichool inovcincnt was active in London hefoic 
Gouge's time and during the pciiod Hint so 
much Intel Diit was I)cing taken in Wales But 
the earliest elcmoiitiiiy schools were endowed 
acliQola and not auhsci'iption scIiooIh. Tims 
we have the All Hallow’s StamiiiR olcincntiiry 
school faiiiidcil and endowed hy William ^'intcr 
in 1G58, the Lambeth School founded and en- 
dowed hy Richaid Lawrence iii 3C01; Lho 
Talker's Lane School near Drury Lane founded 
mul endowed jii 1003 hy William Hkclton, the 
Ihiiilull Fields School, Cripple gate, founded 
mul endowed by Throginorlon Trobiimn in 1G73 
tliroiigh the Hnboixlashors Company, the 
Almonry School and Llio Tolhill Fields School, 
bo til in Wcstmiiistei', founded by Emery 11 ill 
111 1677. Lho school m the churchyard of St 
Saviour. s, Southwark, founded liy Doiothy 
Applchce in 168L We get two achools of pc- 
ciilifti mteicst ni 1685 and 1097. A crafty 
Jesuit, who 111 the year 1085 crpcted a Free 
School lu the suburhfl of London/' arou.scd the 
cfTorts of Dr Thomas Tcnison (then Vicar of 
Sb ^^laA tin's in the Flclda and iu laLei ycaia 
Archbishop of Cantcrbiii’y), y\\io erected ti Free 
Scliool jn Caatle Street " lor lho cihicating of 
divcis pool hoys of Ins palish, in opposition to 
that of tlic Jesuit^' The Archbialiop aiibsc- 
qucntly (1097) endowed Lhia school willi JCIOOO 
of his own iiiDiiey^ aiirl Jjiler with i!500 which 
had been left to him and Dr Patrick for 
cliarj table uses In 1087 one Poultoi, a Papist, 
star led a school in Southwaik, and tlicreupon 
certain iiiembors of n Prosbylenan congjoga- 
tioii, taking advantage (as in the foiinor case) 
of the liboity allowed by King James II Lo 
Dissenters as well ns Catholics, built a chapel 
(m ivliioJi Runyan preached) with n school 
iiiitloi it known to history aa the 2onr Sticet 
Gravel Lane Cliarity .School. The first paator 
anil mnster was John Chester. Tins was the 
nonconformist school tjint wns openly 

hchl. 

ThiN incomplete list of schools, wliich were, in 
effect, though not in name (except the Inst), 
chanty schools, must he concluded hv three men- 
tioned hyStrype, the Bt. Margaret Wes tiriinatcr 
Iloya Bhiccoafc School foiinclecl in 1088, the Nor- 
ton FalgaLc Chanty School founded in 1691, 
and Sfc. James' 1Vc.sttmiiatci‘, fo uncled in 1607 
Thcao solioola existed hcfoic the foimdaUon of 
the S r C-K , and mo si of them come within 
Gouge's penod of activity, though they were 
not cojiiicctccl with Gougci. They prove that 


lliero V ns in London an well as in AValcs during 
the jjenod of the of the Ti ust an aoLn’c 

clcimmlary school mov(‘riioiit It was the y^ar 
aftci Lho SI. JniiiGs’ School was founded (1(108) 
when llie iicvcr-lo-be-foigntUMi Dr IJiay m 
hia " plan fur the I'on.stitiitiuii of n piote.sLiint 
roiigiogiiLion for pio|mgnliiig ChriijLiiiii knowl- 
edge ” proposed that Lho inoml)Oi.s of llio eon- 
gi’ogntioiisliould ‘^procfod Lnsel up c nice helical 
fichools for tile ctiucalioii of poor ohildion m 
leading, wiiting, and in me? cs]a*rially in the 
principles of the Chris Inin religion '' TIh.h 
piopostil uiidoul)tcdly stinniliilrd a inoviunoiiL 
whi(*li LoudonoLS niready had at lioart, a niove- 
inciiL that had boon oxLondcrl to loiuuLc Wnloa 
by (iouge From ililKS the* cliarily scIiooIh in 
London rapidly multiplk'd In Hint vciir wore 
fouiulod the two Hohools of St. Anno Wcsl- 
minslci, of St. Hotolph (Ahlgalo Wilhiii), St. 
Giles (Cripplegntc WitliouL) in IloderoHH SlrroL, 
Sh Maigniot WostmiiKster (Groycoat .School), 
and St iStephoii Waifnorik In 1691) wnc 
founded the schools of Si. Andrew Ilolhorn, St 
IVfai lin ill the Fiohls, St Paul Shnilwell In 
1700 we got a<hhlional ftcliools m St Amlvew 
Ilolhorn, St Alfogci Giooiiwirh, St James 
Clerhonwcll, St. Sepiilcluc Within. iSo the 
nurnhor grew vein by year, nnd not only in 
London, but througli Llm coiiuLrv The fol- 
io wing table fiUpphcd by Strypo marks the 
growth from 1708 to 1718: — 
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But we have to note that it xvas not until 
1704 that the charity schoul 8y,sic*in had really 
Hcomocl a grip upon the cnunLiy. In 1701 
there were 54 spJiooL m Lniubn, and 

35 ill the country. Strypo, wiUmg in 1720 with 
icspect to the year 1704, telL iis that "all tlieso 
(London) schools wero not up within the .space 
of eight or inno j'cnr.'J hist past, evcf’pt one or 
two, which wcic sot up tliiec oi four yonr.'i beroro ; 
whereof one was that in Norlon Falonte (1091) 
nnd anothci lliat m Fll Margarcl^'i ]VeMniuis{cr 
(1(188)." Tliu^ it h clear that Strype Ijcnra 
witnc.-^a lo the 1)081 lion adopted above, that 
Hie chanty school movomont began ^^oluc yenifl 
before Biay took up education. It has iilroady 
been mentioned that in 1086 a Jesuil net up 
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n 4611001 in 01 nlio.il Clnsl o StrcH mul llmt 

S'outhwMk. Tlicsc »i- .oi.Ih icsjiool.vo y 
■ the ctluciilioTwil oiicrRy of Llic 
mul IJr. 


The fiocicty for the Propagation of the Gob- 
pel io Foicign ParLa suppoiLed achools m prac- 
tically nil of the colonies, tliroiigliout tlic 
ciRlitcciitli-ccnUiii'' colonial perioil The cdii- 
amf o the iioiU'oufonni.stM, and Ur. catioiuil iictivilica of this society arc chsciifesecl 
V’ nm, ii'fl GasLle Street School of 1085 ami tho mulcr C olonial Pnmoi) in Ameiucan Education 
p vterian ^oiu Street Scluiol uorc really and in tlic article on the Society IluL cliiiriLy 


awakened 



10(1 KiilH (nee ^tai Itinj » Ihstoru 
0/ Vw..(,.iv, 1750, p 1277). 'Icohnically 

their iniein ciinnot bn (■oiiiickIwI with tiOURfl 
or ^i h Vy, ^vlLl^ Hui.WHHh fniHl or wi h 
the Society tor I’loiuoUiiR Cliriglinn Kiiowb 
edge. Hut Hu-'ie men untl «uc"!lu'Si were iijl 


Academy I 

dclphia III Pcimsylvania and the uinvcisity 
continued such a school foi poor children until 
late ill the nineteenth coiilmy Outside of tlio 
Now EiiRland colonics most free schools were 
of the imtiiie of chanty scliools until well into 
tlio niiiotceiith century. Put with the open- 


imiL of a laignr wave of prugresH wlnoli was iiig of the ihiiofccontli century vaiious organi- 
nnt hmiUd to Eufilaiul or even to I'hiropc zationa, aucli ns^ the Public School Society (q y ) 
Tho Society foi' VnnnotiiiR Christmii ICnowb of New York City, uiidcitook the task of edu- 


cdffc extended its cducnLiOiinl acLivilicfl even 
into tlio Car EtiHb (neo Stiype passim), whilo 
a Gcrinjin movcinmit [inaloRoUH to tlic Eng- 
huh was in organic relation to iL. AuRiist 
nilmln Francko (q.v.) (1003-1727) sta.bed 
hia froo scliQula foi P^or clnldreii in 1005, 
and from tho first ho wna in close coirc- 
Bpoiulciico witli tho Society for Iromoting 
CUimliivu ICncwktlgc (.SCO J. W. Adumson. 
Piowera of Modem lidvcnlton, p 212), mid 
lus work WHS dofmiloly bii«ed on re igion. 
It Btroiigly fiiipporU tlio view hero ndopted 
tlwt tho climily scliool inovomont wna pnit of 
a crmit leiiais^anoo wave cxtoiuliiiR from the 
muldlo dixlcoiith conlury into model n limes; 
that while on tiio one hniid rmnclte a mcLiiods 
reach hciok to Lulhei, on the othci hiH melhoda 
and Ilia aclioola have to-diiy ft dchnito jiliirc in 
Pritsaian cdilciiLion. bViincke gai-o to elemoii' 
tm-y odiicftliun n puiInROKlenl HiRnificaneo tlmt 
It was not to attiun in Hiiglftml until the iiine- 
tconth rentui y . In tlio history at ediicfttjon llicro 
RVD few inovo HiRuilieiiiit ninl riir-ienchmg mcla 
than the icvivftl of elemcntnry odiiuiition ftt 
tlio end or tho sovDiiteenlli centiii^, nml the 
outward nml visililc aiRii of llmt rcvivftl wbic i 
is moat iinlnhle in oui eyes is tho olmvity 
acUoola at I'higlmid mid (loimnny, <>f Loiigo mul 
Ihfty, of Friineko mul Hccker (go) ’Hus ic- 

, - 1 i! 1 hiiH lift rniiilloi- 


City, _ _ 

eating tho children of the poor While pic- 
vious to this period the term "poor achoor* or 
“paiiiicrachoor’ was ficqiicntly Used,— tlie term 
" charity school " wna seldom used in America. 
— such flchoola were now commonly connectccl 
with tho LancnsLcnnn or monitoiinl schoola 
(q.a.), or with various societies interested in the 
establishment and support of various tyjics of 
schools for poor children. These, liowcvcr, 
arc discussed under the ftpproprinlc captions. 

After the opciiiiiR of the nine teen Ih century 
the Ri eater pait of the woik siiiiilar to that of 
the charity schools of England wn3 aecom- 
l)li.shcd in American si files, outside of New 
England, hy the levying of rales and the pay- 
ment of tuition of poor children by llio ])ublic 
aulhorilios. In many regions sehools thiiH 
largely nlloiuled wore known as pauper or poor 
schools, In tlio 01 Lies the acliooE coiiirollod 
by tlic varioufl achool socictiea fell undci the 
same prejudice, and escaped it finally thiough 
it.s transfer of ail an Ih only over sueh aehools 
to eiLy school boards, Lhe disconLinuanec of nil 
tuition fees, and the opening of all such schools 
to the poinilace at largo This was commonly 
accoinphflhcd by Lhe middle of the century, — 
ill New Yoik Gity in 1852, in Poston ns early 
ng 1817, though the admin is Iralion w/is not 
uni Red uiilil 1851, In small towns and niial 


Brav. of iTiinekc aiui iiecKcr {tj u ; xiun ... ....... 

Ucioi a ciUicdli.uuil movement Imd ita roiinloi- roRioila the diacm. muiincc of Uiitioii cliiirRi3.a 
.,n I in fhn Kiiclish ooloiiics of Aincnctt In- mul llio (liacrimiiniLion between chmity piipil.s 


imit in the Engli.sh colonics .... 

deed in fioino respects the movement began Uiition pupils commonly siiryived until 

* . ■ - XI. __ ivni«a Tim ^(ist the middle of the coiUury, and tn niiiner- 

OUH Htatea wa.s not diseoii tinned by law until 
after the Civil Al^nr. 

See Fnim iSoiiools; and the articles on the 
vanoii.s slate avslcma of education 


earlmv in Ameiira than even in Wales Tlio 
Euglush Parliainont in IfllO passed an net for 
the purpose of “ promoting and propagalnig 
the gospel of Jesus Cliiist in New Isiighind, 
and founded a sLuLutory HOeu'ty for tlio pui- 
poso of educiLtiiig initi VO chlldi on A yohiiuai'y 
rate was levied ihioughout I'^ngland to puH 
vide tliia ftanicLy with funds. Thr ^ 

the flooiety was ratified by tho Ciownin 10U4, 
and nnother voluntary rate granlcfb 


HBtofonccBt — 

Ahamh, r. nistnrif pj fhe FIrmet\tary .School Confect ih 
(London , IWSSi ) 

AiiLkn, W J1 , and McCi.irnB, Hn. Ifnioru of tho 
A? V (\K. (liomlDii. IBW.) 

f^liisuUiiy, II. AVe;aerifari/ i^^lnc^|f)o^| (Loiitlon, lfi06,) 
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noLMAN, IT. iVafiwiiaf Ktluialioty (London, 

IBUH ) 

JUssay on Chaniy Chariti/SchaoU. 
(172 J ) „ . 

kMowruowbm'r, J 15. G bs., The Proynss oj NahGJial 
KducuUon i7i JUngland (Loruloti, lUOl ) 

/ii/ertcntioii in lHuQnsh Education, (Tendon, 

ia02 ) 

Sal’mon, D l^diicnfioji 0/ Ibc Poor tU the Eighteenth 
CenfuTy, (Loiuloii, lOOH ) 

iic/ioois. (Ijoii don. 1900) 

WEnETi, S. E. Chuniy tSebooi Jl/ouincut in Cotoniol 
Pennsylvania (Philiidclphin, 1005) 

CHAItKOW, UNIVERSITY OF. — An Im- 
porial lluaaifin univciaity founded in 1804 and 
opened in the next yoai. Facnllica of law, 
niGdicmo, firLa, and scieiicca arc nminlaiucd, 
In lOOS-iOOO there were enrolled 4537 atudenta 
niid 300 auditors. 

See IluaaiA, Education in 

CflARLEMAGNE AND EDUCATION.— 
The reign of Chnileinagnc iishorccl in tlio 

Bciiodicbino Age” of learning, which laaled 
from the cLo^e of Lho Dark Ages to the begin- 
ning of the twelfth centuiy Renaissance 
Charles initiated a revival of letters whicli 
owed its fiuccDsa partly to hia own detci mined 
will, partly to the skill of tlie men whom ho 
called to hia assistance Its main features 
woie four, the gatheiing of scholars fiom nil 
pnrta to make the Fraiikish Comb a model for 
learned Euiopc; the rehab lUtation of lho 
Palace School] Die systcinatic promotion of 
clerical education; and the fostering of Leach- 
ing woik in both cathedrals and monasteries, 
Aa itt o tiler matters, ao here, Cliarlca' policy 
waa to some extent anticipated under Ins im- 
mediate predecessors Charles Martel, Cnrlo- 
innn, and Pippin had supported the West- 
f3axon mission ary, Donifacc, in reforms which, 
though primarily moral and cccle,siastical, 
were an essential condition of any literary re- 
vival. Under Pippin English and Iiis.li mis- 
sionaries and other scholars had here and 
there stirred the dying embers of learning into 
fresh life, and the Palace School, whose origin 
is lost jn tiia darkness a! the Merovingian age. 
had aertmred increased impoitnnco, and had 
even been endowed by Paul I himself with a 
collection of Greek Mss. But Cluiilcmagne 
was the first to make a systematic effort at a 
real ic.sLoriit)on of Icarjiing JJo liijnself com- 
bined remarkable intGllGctiial powers with a 
keen eiaving foi knowledge, — mid, if he was 
novel able to write with case, he was as con- 
versant with colloquial Latin as with his native 
tongue, he knew something of the puie 
Latinity of acholaia, ho waa nob wholly igno- 
rant of Greek; and ho was interested on the 
one hand m the vernacular poetry of hia age 
and on the other in astronomy and kindled 
studies. Cut the realization of his aims de- 
manded men more loarncd, if not more abJe, 
than hiinaclf IIcncG he summoned to liis 
court Bcholara from far and near. Peter of 
Plaa, the grammarian of Tuscany; Paiilus 


Diacomis, the Lombard historian, A 1110 , 
the Havanan Archbishop of fiulzbuig; Tlico- 
diilph, the ViHigoLhic Arclibisliop of Orleans, 
Piiuliiiiifl, the PjiLj larch of Atjuileui, CJcmcjiL 
" the 8cot,” and his fcllo>v In.shnicii; aiul 
many othcis, — - above nil Alcuiii of Yoik ((/ u.), 
the representative of that Anglo-hJavon in- 
fluence which played so laige a pnrt in the 
movement, — caino at liis rail All tlic'jc 
scholars, perhaps, took pai t in tlm rcvi\ nl of lho 
activities of the Palaco School, where, in Anglo- 
Saxon fashion, distiiictiunB of ago and race 
anti lank were disguised hy the gcnciul adop- 
tion of biblical or classical psciulonyins Al- 
cuiii, when not in Eiiglaiul, appaienLly tihcclcd 
the school fioin 7 fl 2 to 70(1 It hcdiiis to have 
inchiclecl piipila difTcriiig widely in years and 111 
ooaiLion^ and women as well as men, and the 
iiislrucbion muab havo varied accordiiiRly horn 
the foiinal class (.caciniig of boyn to the null- 
vidiml tuiLion of more nrlvauiicd jnijnls, Llie 
private talk'! 111 whifth Alcuin fcimght Lo aatisfy 
Ilia patron'a thirst for kiiowlcdgf, 01 the gciieial 
diaciisaiona in which Lho bclioluv'i of the Court 
crossed swords, with tho nuns let Iiimaelf, jjcr- 
hapa, aa moderator, In a iniRiiiLoiy couit, 
under n warlike monarch, inlciTupled studies 
were incviLahlc, at least for the adult pupils; 
and lb wn'? difliciilt lo rarry nhoiit a library 
flufijcjcnl for nil t]ic bj/iiiHic's of study Yd 
the school fulfilled cfTectivcly two iinpoiLniit 
tasks It formed the center of iiilellectual life 
in the kingdom, encouraging fiiondly eiiuilnlion 
between the scholars who sought Clinrks' 
patioiiagc, ami bringing all the chiof pciboii- 
agci of Church and Slate into living contact 
with the new movement And it helped Lo 
tram up a generation of men who, wlion 
scattered far and wide ihrouphonl the 0111^1 ire, 
Hbill kept alive tho Carohiigmn IracliUoii in a 
daik time. 

dittrics' insistence on n in ini in 11 m of educa- 
tion for tho clergy, for winch the Anglo-Saxon 
Church supplied a jncccdcnt, was pci haps clue 
to Alcuiin Tho Advioniiio Ckneralis of 780 
enjoined an inquiry into tho fidcs cl tita of 
ordmaiids, — periodical examinations of dioce- 
san clergy by tlicir biahopa, — the cfllahliHh- 
inent of reading schools, the coiroctioii of cor- 
rupted M&s , and the rcstricLion of copying 
work to coinpclout spiibes; a cirniilnr lelLer, 
of uncertain elate, to church digniLaiics (the 
extant copy is addressed to Hangul C, Abbot of 
Fulda fiom 780 to 802), ordcicd the Btiuly of 
letters in all monastic and episcopal csLablisli- 
ments; while other cnpilulaiioa defined a 
minimum of Irnrning to be iio' 3 flc«sed by every 
clerk By confining promotion to cduratecl 
men, and thicatcning the ignorant with bus- 
ponaion or even deprivation, Cliuilca brought 
the self-interest of tho clergy Lo the aid of 
hipher motives. Hia success was rrmarlmhle 
Cathedral and monnslic schools displayed nn 
unprecedented vigor, of whirli the .sr/jr^/oo 
Icctonm and cantoruvi of Lcldiad at Lyons, 
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the scnjHonum of Tlicodulf aL Orleana, Aliiuiii’a 
model abbey achool al Tours, and AngilberL’a 
library for a hundred schoInrH or more al »S. 
Iliciuici', aio only flomu of the juost notable 
illuati-atlona Moreover, lu the dioccao of Or- 
leans and clsowheic, the order of the Council 
of Vaiaoii (a.I). 5211), that pariah piicsls abonUl 
aid in blie work of education, was revived, and 
one Bavarian piolalo even attempted Lo com- 
pel every man lo keep Ida won at school till ho 
was well instructed, And, while Clinilcs* iii- 
aiatcncc on the cni'cfiil emendaLlon of Mbh. — 
biblical, liturgical, and ctliicntional — tended 
to accurc more unifoun and nccurato texts, a 
refoim of handwriting began which ended in 
the trill m])li of the OiroHiigian minuEiciilc over 
the uncial script of the preceding age A 
general lisc in the »bnmlaid of learning ciiNucd 
A coirccb LiiLiiiity — of which Ihiihard'H iiiic- 
tonmn prose is bhc leading cxainplo — was re- 
vived, A knowUnlgc of Cheek bccninc com- 
moner Ilian it liail burn for a century past, 
Ilistoricul wiitiiigs, inspired perhaps by the 
work of Dede, miiltijilied: monastic chronicles 
were written in East and West, EinhanVs 
own hfo of Chalice act a jircccdcnt for secular 
biography And if, at liiht, the movcinciit 
wag essentially conservative, remarkable less 
foi originiility than for fideliLy to vcncrAtcd 
inodols, this ceased presently to be evoiywlicrc 
the ease. In the East Ernnkish realm, it id 
true. Alcuiidfl greatest pujiil, Haliaims RIaurua 
{q.v\ if inoi'c leaincJ lliaii his master, was also 
still moro inclined to picfer acccplaiico of 
tradition lo diflcussioii and inquiry, nnd under 
his aiicccaaorg Germ an learning became in- 
creasingly barren, and more and more the pro- 
fessional monopoly of tlie clergy. Yet in the 
West the wiilQr.s of the ninth century — Ago- 
bai'd, with hia poll Lien! tracts; Servatus Lupus, 
who.se letters icvcqI a lovo of learninf? which 
anticipates tlio Humanism of the Rciiaissanco; 
Jlincjiiar and the forgers of the false Decretals; 
above all John the Scot, in his daring pliilo- 
Eophicai spcculatioiiFJ — far excelled the men 
of Chailes own time in the variety, hnlliancc. 
and originality of thoir work This intelJeetual 
vigor was iiulccd only Liunsicnt Already tlio 
Capitidrtre il/onas/iciiHi of 817 had tried to 
shut monastic dchools against nil except obhhf 
and the polilicnl troubles of thciiiTic doubtless 
picvcntcd the fiuitfnlncss of achemes, suggested 
by bishops and promulgntcd by synods, for 
the establishment of ** public achoolH ” Dfinish 
and Magyar and Saracen invasions, feudal 
strife and anarchy, the decay of the dynasty, 
the collajiso of the central government, acemed 
hideed almost to bring back the Dark Ages 
But the work of the Carolingian revival was 
never wholly undone; an unbroken Huccession 
of teachers — Uabaiuis Maunis ig.v.), Serva- 
tiiN hiipiis, Ilcno of Atixori'c, Bemigius — 
linked Alenin to Odo of Cluny, and Iho 
Hcliolais of the twelfth century only reared a 
more Nplciulid structure on tho solid Xonnda- 
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tion laid iiiulci the eye of Cliarlcs the Great, 
and carriod on the speculative movcmciit fore- 
shadowed at the court of Charles tho Bald. 

C. J. B. O. 

See also articlo on Alcuin 
RaferonccB! — ' 

Gagkoik, C J 11, ./IfcuiTi, His Inje and Ills Work, 

(liOiuInii, IGQI ) 

Masius, II ])ie JCniehuno uii Mittclalicr in Sclunicl, 
IC A , Gcachcfitedcr IUrziehung, II, Vol. I, pp 01-,TJ3 
(SluLlBiirt, 1802 ) 

Mviilhaciifii, E, Deutachc Gcschichie unfer den Karo- 
hpicfcni (HluLl(airi, IHQO ) 

MuMiiuaKH, J n, 'flic i^dwola of CharleB tho Greal and 
the Uistoralion 0 / Jjcariiuig la the Ninth Centuru 
1H77.) , 

rtoami, M. J/Knscioncinent dca cJaBsiques rl'Awsonc A 
Alciiin (PitiiN, l(J05) 

Sanoyh, ,7. ]C A thstoTi/ oj Classical Schohrshxj), Jrom 
Cli(* ciul of llip Bixlh CDtilury lo tho ciul of tlio 
AtuUUn Agea, Vol I, 2il cil (Cnmljiidac, IDOO ) 
Bpecjit, l'\ A Chsehichto dca Untcrrichiawcscns in 

See lUa n'fereiicofl given under Alcuin 

CHARLES CITY COLLEGE, CHARLES 
CITY, lA. — Founded in 1801 as a coeduca- 
tional institution under the auspices of the 
MoLliodiat Episcopal Chiircli. Proparntory. 
Qcadomic, collegiate, normal, fine arts, nncl 
commcicial dc]mrlmcnts arc maintained The 
entrance rctiniicments into the college arc 
about 12 poiiita of higli school work. The 
college oRcrs classical, plulosopbical, and scien- 
tific courses, leading to then appropriate dc' 
glees There arc 12 profess 01 s and 7 assistants 
on the faculty, 

CHARLESTON, COLLEGE OF, CHARLES- 
TON, S.C. — opened 111 1790 and conliii- 
ued as a high school until 1824 Xu 1837 
the property, rights, nnd inlcrcsLs of the col- 
lege weic transfcircd to the City Council, 
which agreed to maintain the iusliluLioii, Ap- 
proximately 12 points of high school work are 
roffuiicd for cntrAnee Ji)l_t> the fi esJnnnu cJ/iBS, 
Degrees arc conferred in arts and Bcieiicc, 
There is a faculty of 8 piofea^ora and 2 nssist- 
aiita, 

CHARTER PROVISIONS. — See City 
School Ohoanization. 

CHARTERHOUSE — One of the nine great 
English Public Schools Founded in 1011 by 
a wealthy merchant. Sir Thomas Sutton. The 
foundation included a hospital or asylum for 
old men in addition to tho school . The will 
was contested, but on the advice of Bacon the 
decision went in favor of the foundation, Tho 
site of the school was an old Cartliusiaii mon- 
astery. The hospitnl and the scliool remain od 
under tho control of one body of governors 
nnd a master until the Publia Scliools Act of 
1808 Tho liofliiiUl and the Poor Breliircn 
are described in Thackeray's Nemomcn The 
school was inlciulcd only for foundation soholnrH, 
or gown boys, who were nominated by the gov- 
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crnora, and fchc noiifoumltitioncr wns n, lato 
introduction The ciirccr of the flchool hnH 
ahvnyfl been marked by BUeccaa, aa evidenced 
liy the Urge numbvi' of old CarbliutuauH who 
Imvo won n plftce in the animh of English iiiH- 
tory. In 1B73 the schoul wni romovcil from 
London tc Godflliniiig, ivhorc Che numbers iii- 
crcaacd rapidly under Dr. Haig Brown, wliowaa 
headmaster for a pciiocl of more Ihnn 30 years. 
In 1907, Ilov. George Henry Ilciidall waa ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Brown The /icliool ia 
divided into classical and modern sidrs, nnd 
arrangcinGnta arc made for prcpaialion for the 
army and navy cxaminabiona. 

Sen GnA-MMAii Scuoolb, UNGLiaii. 

RfllerancQs! — 

MiNciiiN, J C Oar Schooh, (London, 1001 ) 

WiLurOT, E, P. El mul STnKATPifci,n, E, C Cltarlct- 
iiouac, OW and (London, JB05) 

CHARTRES, SCHOOL OF.— One of tho 
meat famous of Uie medieval cntlicdrnl schoola. 
The title of chancellor in connection with it ftp- 

ears as early n.-s 931, hub nothing doriiiiliD la 

nown of the school until the next century 
Fulberb hecamo Bishop of Clmrties in 900. 
He was him self one of the most learned of men 
in iihoao days, and under hia influence the school 
soon outstripped the schools of Laon mid Pans 
Ita carheat reputation was based on lectures 
which were given on Ilippooratca, Galen, and 
Sorenusj but Fiilbcrb burnccl it in the dire c Lion 
of the aeven liberal aria In the twelfth cen- 
tury, however, under Bernard SUvcalcr of 
CUartrea, who was chancclloi from 1110 to 1 L20, 
the flchool acquired n iinupic poaition as a cen- 
ter of clnisicftl seholaiflhip. Perhaps the be^fc 
account of the work of the school ih given by 
John of Snhsbiiry {q,v.), who waa at Chartres 
for three years. The method of Quintilian was 
introduced by Bernard Mid ivns adopted by 
Tlicodonc, hia brobiicr, and other aiicceaioi'H 
By this a foundation wna laid in Rraininnr and 
rhetoric foi the proper undoiatanclinK of claasl- 
cal htcraburcj which was widely icftcl In ad- 
dition to reading and explaining tho grainniar 
and contonta of the claasica, the pupils practiced 
writing Latin vetao and prose. John* a teachers 
were William of Conches, the ginnimarian, anti 
Ilicharcl Bfivdquc, "a man who waa master 
of every kind of learn hi g/' and who taught 
the qufidrivium Tliab CharLics afforded tho 
best opportunity of the time for the study of 
the seven libcml nrfcs {q t/,) la clear Tjicodorio, 
already mentioned, who ivaa chancellor from 
1141 to c 1150, waa tlic author of mli^piatewhon, 
ft tieatise on tho seven liberal arts. The door- 
way of tho West Front of the Cathedral wa** 
ftdoriiocl with hgurcfl of the seven lUicial arts, 
each repreaented by some caily authority So 
far as the studies of the classics nio eoncerned 
Char Lies sccins bo have been the center of an 
early Ronaissnucc Only tho new discovery 
of Aris tulle diverted tho attention of scholars 
from the luimaiuties to logic and pliilosophy and 


from Clmrlica Lo Pans While it flourished 
the acliool of ChartrcH contributed lo purify 
Latin style, ns is reproaoiUcd liy the il/fffi/o//icus 
oC John of SaliRbury The enulrol of the CJad\c_ 
dial Chaplijr ovor the highor cdiicfttion of ClmN 
Ires conliiiucil until the sixLcoiith eeiilury. 

nefeicncoB ; — 

ChhuvAl-, A Lm dc Charlres. (PnriH, IBGfl ) 
Nouton, a. 0 Itrodiuan m the thatoTU oj lUUtcalion, 
Mciluial r/rincrai/irfl (C'nmbrldge, Mass, IDOD) 
nAfllinAl f., II f/riiiTrJii/irs of IHurapa 171 llto ^TmUHo 
Vol I (Oxfiird, ) 

Haniiih, J K. a Iljatori/ vj Cltiamcal A’c/io/arsftiTj, Vol, 
1 . (Cambridge, lOO'J ) 

CHARTS, SCHOOL — ,Scq Pi(;tuiiE9j Hsu 
op; Mava; Oiuectivu Mltkopb; VtsuAi, Aidb 
TO Tbaciunu, 

CHASE, THOMAS (1827-1R02). — Educator 
niid textbook uriter, grad iia tee! at Ifarvurd in 
1848, lUid waH for H years n tutor thorn lie 
Bubacquciitly stud led in (lei'inany and France, 
niul in 1855 became nrofcflHor in Ilavorfoid 
College and 20 years Jntar i)roMflojit of tinifc 
institution. He wan aonioi' editor of the Chase 
and Stuart aerica of clnaaical texLbouka. 

w. a. 

CHATTANOOGA, UNIYERSITY OF, CHAT- 
TANOOGA, TENN. — A corduealioiml in- 
atitulioii under the aiiapicca <jf the MclIiodiRl 
Epibcopal Church, uffeinig collegiate and pio- 
fc.S3ionnl trniniiig. The admission leqin're- 
iiionla fti’o pqiiivah'iit to about 14 or 15 
units of high school work (VitiAcatea fioui 
ftccierliicd HciioalH are aeeepled in lion of an 
exfiinhiftthin. Dcg^vc.'^ in nii.'?, ficiencc, and 
liter a til 10 arc grinded m the toHegi* Tho last 
year of tiic college com sc may he liikeii in iho 
univnsity, which olTei'Ht ruining in law, niedicincj 
and theology, Tho law noiir/iO ox I ends over 
2 yctti’H. and is open to all KludeidH of fiufli- 
cicnt oaucalioii Lci follow tho work, but caiuli- 
chilca for dogroo.H iuuhL bo over 21 yeais of ago 
Thu Bciiool of medio inc gives a 4. ycaia' coiivfeo 
to stiulcnls of sufficioiiL (pmlifi cations, with 
the school i.s ftflsoGiatcd the hh-langer ITo.spital. 
The theological course ex Lends over 3 yoaia 
and 1.1 open Lo members of the hfeth odist Epis- 
copal Chinch and other fleiiomiimliona. Tho 
iinivcrsity hau' a department at Athens, Tenii,. 
ill which a preparatory ethic a Lion of high Bclinol 
grade ia given. There were enrolled iii 1009- 
1010 Jii tho Athens ffchool 310 Atirdcnfjij in tlio 
college 107, ill the school of law 130, in Lhe 
school of mctlicmo 108, lu the acliool of theol- 
ogy 20 There is a faculty of 27 profcssois 
2 associate profeasors, ami 22 Iccturcis anti 
assiatnnts Rev. John II pace, A M., D.D., ia 
the president. 

CHAUNCEY, CHARLES (1602-1072), — Tlia 
second president of Ilarvai d Collogo, wna born 
nb Yardlcybury, England, m 1602, Tie \ya4 
educated at tlic WeatmuiHliM Bclioul and TriniLy 
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Collogu, CainbriilRC, IIu wn» for a lime in- Ucnrty nnprovnl Lyman Abbott, Etlwnrd 
tjLructoro/ Gicck III Tiiiii^'y He cnriic Iilvcrctt IlfilCj and Ifciiry C Warren were from 

Lo Aiiiciica 111 1038 and for 1ft yeiirfl ciiRagi'd the first members of the Council. Tina plan 
in Lho work of the ininintiy lii 1054 he of liomc reading extciiiliiig over four years and 
\yw 3 chosen Lo sue reed Duns Lei {q u.) ns prcsi- olTering to innture people wlml was described 
dent of JlnrvfuJ C'olJego, and this poflUion he an ” the collcgo outlook"' met with instant 
licicl until the lime of hia death. Author of aiiceeas The liiat year over 7000 readers were 
Adi^aniagcs of Schools and of several theological enrolled, and within a few years 60,000 were 
essays, lie died at Cambndge, Mass., on pursuing the prescribed courses of the circle 
Feb, 19, 1072 W, B M Each year Js organiiicd about some cential idea, 

eg '‘The English Year/* '^The American 
CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT.— The meth- Year,*' " "Phu Classical Year," "The Modern 
ods and ideas of popular oducatioii ashocialed European Year." The year's course consisLs of 
with the juijiio ( 'liiiulauqim are tJACcnblD to the four books and hvelvo numbers of a special 
original Chautauqua Asnembly,^ its summer magazine, 7 Vie C/uniloif(?«a?i, which contains 
flchoola, and its home rending circle. In the aenos of articles related to the mam topics of 
acvcubica the ccoiuiinie development of lho the year, bibliogiaphics, excerpts from standard 
country Jiad created and diHtributcd a mai^jin litcratiiic, notca, etc Tlie extension of tJio 
of IciHLiro to large numbei'H of Americans who library movement, the growth of study clubs 
felt the lack of early educational oppoiUmitiea and univeisity extension courses, the orgoniza- 
aiid vngnely ini.ssed contact with the cuUiirnl lion of philanthropic cfTort have all been aided 
tradition The (Miiuitauqua jilans weic ])ro- by the widespread influence of Clmutjiuquji 
posed at just tiu' right time to give definite circles Although the many contemporary 
stimulus and giiidaiico to thouiaiuls of eager, foiins of popular education have modified 
ambitiQiiB people. Chautauqua's unique, pioneer position, the 

The Original Chautauqua. — In 1874 tho eiiclc counts a Gteaddy maintained meinbor- 
Ghautauqiia yiinday School Afiacinbly was ship of about 10,000 readers 
founded by Lewis ilillei, of Akron, Ohio, and Correspondence Instruction — In 1883 under 
Di John II Vinrcnt, now a bishop of the the direction of Di Hnrpci corrcspoiulcnco iii- 
Methodiab Episcopal (Jluirch The fust session struction was started This Was continued for 
was held for Lcii days iii August on tho shores several years. At one tune, undci a charter 
of Chautauqua Lake tnaouthwcslcm Ncav York, Iiom the sUtti of New York, Chautauqua was 
The fiindameiiLul idea of Lhe assembly was lo empowered to confer degrees A few degrees 
afford a broader training for iSiiiiduy school were granted, chiefly lo Uacheloia of Divinity 
teachers, Lo conibine fornial iiislrucLioii with imd to, pel haps, a score of Bachelors of Aita 
informal coiifei’cnces, and to pi ovule lecreation With the asaiimplion of correapondeiice in- 
aiid enter Uiiimont. Allliough tlio founders .struction by two or bhica leading universities, 
were members of Lhe iMcthoilist Episcopal Chautauqua was relieved from work of lliis 
dull ell, the assembly wns consciDiiHly made typo and surrendered the dcgrcG-coiifeiTiiig 
from the outset unseetarian. Among the power. In 1002 a new charter issued to Ciiau- 
apeiikcr.s were lepreseii La lives of all Lhe leading tail qua changed its official name to Chautauqua 
doiiominalions Moic than 1000 persons in- Institution. 

tercsted in progi’essivo Hiiiulay Hciiool iilcsia at- Control, Organization, etc — CImutauqua 
tended Liie fust Hossion, which uioUHod an ciidur- Institution is mliniiUbtercd by a board of 24 
iiig cnlhuMiism. The next yeai the plan \vag tiustccs — 20 chosen by the Lriialccs tlicm- 
continucd and extended InsLriiclitinin Ilcbiew eelvcd and 4 by tlie Icasehuldcis of Cbau- 
aiifl Gu'uk fioiii a niljlinil jioiiit of view wiis Uuqua piopcity. The woik of the nclniin- 

begun m 1875 The following year English istiativo offices is distnljuicd among tho 

literature was iiiehidcd By 1S78 French and following depiirLiuenta. Jiistruclion, Adniinia- 

Geinmn had iiecii added Lo the list of studies, tiation. Press, and Groiiiuls and Buildinga. 

and in tho Mime yeai eoiuscs for ptiblic school Tho pioperly of t li o liwti In li on w eoii.SL'Jva lively 

toaeliora weic inauguuiteil under the charge of valued at about 8750,000 The amuial incoino 

Dr J W. Dickinson of Boston. Each hucces- amounts to about Sl75,000 — the main reve- 
al ve year Haw a IcngLhcniiig of Lhe session, an nuc being divided bctucen tin Lion fees (adinis- 

ciinelniieiit of iJic popiilai led me progiani, an fijoiij? to tho grounds, and Jdos in the siiinnicr 

enlargement of Llie cuiriculum of the Hummer schools), which approMinntc 575,000; license 
schanls. In 1883 the lute Di. Wilhiun II fees, lenla, and cummcicmj concessions, tnxca. 
Harper iiccAine the head of the aiunmcr school nnd service fees, about 835,000; income from 

rlojiai tnu'iit of Cliaiitaiiqiin, ami for 14 the Pio.^s about 850,000, Biindry incojne of 

years lendeied hcrvicc of the gieatcst value in nhoub 85000. There i.s no element of private 

buihliiig up the distincLively cduciitionnl sido profit connected with the I ns Li tutioiij no slock 

of Chautauipia work. ordividciuls; all surplus is devoted to Lhe giowLli 

Tho Homo Heading Circle, — In J878 tho of Urn work, 

CluuiUuiqiia liitciary and Scicnlific C'iicle was A Summer Community, — CbauLauqim is a 
f □muled Williiiiu Cullun Bryant gave his an miner community with a maximum resident 
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populalioji of 10,000 to 12,000 people. More 
than 30 piibhc buildmgs proviso nccoiiunodn- 
tiona for the ediicnlioiiftl work. In 1000 05 
inatriictora offered 18B courses to 2315 BtiidciiU 
jji 13 diffLTciittichooifl. In connticlioii with the 
popular praBmiiij theic 'were 107 Icclurcq, 01 
religious atUlicsscs, 14 illustrated IccLuies, 11 
readings, 0 cnterLaiiiincnta, 00 concerts, niid t) 
flcnnoiia. The Clmutnuciiia platform ia open to 
represent ativea of idl sano_, tliainteicstcd iiiuvc- 
meiithi for social beUerincut, and thus aervea ns a 
valuable clcannE house of ideaa which gam lapid 
and wide diatribvitioii because of tire nation ally 
ropieacntatiVQ cimi-actcr of the Bunimer atteiul- 
anco. CUautaiiqun ia inoro than n Huniiiier 
Bcliool and n poiiular progtani, It ia a commun- 
ity and nn institution. From the very bcKin- 
ning the Buntimeiit of loyalty lias been foatcred 
by many de vines lliLiml. ceremony, proce.s- 
sionsj annlversiineaj aonga, Imvc nil played their 
part in developing an esprit do corp.s wliicii 
gives tho place a distinctive chavaeLpr The 
aliong religious motive which wns present nt the 
beginmng liaa dominated the whole life of the 
institution. Tins religious motive has nob, 
however, taken tt narrow oi' wcetAriflii form. 
The iii.itibution i'ucognize.s the symmetry of a 
life which iiicludeg inteilcctual, ms the Lie, rec- 
rcalivc, uasoomtive, as well ns diytiuctivcly 
leligious elements. It abtempla to eoinbine 
tjjcso jn the iiuinmcr into n stimulating and sane 
environmenl, and throughout the yeni to diiecb 
niul encourage the reading of thou sands of per- 
sons bo whom regular educational opportumLiea 
arc denied. 

The Spread of Chmitauquas The original 
aasombly Ima been widely inuUted until Llio 
word '* Chautauqua " hiis become a common 
noun. In 1009 reports were received from 554 
of these Chaiitauqiias, (listribulcd as ftillows: 
North Atlantic states 28, South Atlantic 4*1, 
Noitli Ccntuil 407, South Central 51, IVesloin 
24 Canada leportcd one There is a Dntmh 
Chautauqua, a combination of tho Nil Lion al 
Homo Heading Union mid the Couperativo 
Holidays' As3ociation (g.t)) which iiicetfl aniiii- 
ally at diderent seaside niid countiy plnccti 
It is cbti mated that in a single season nearly 
2,000,000 difTcrenb people at Lend the Chautau- 

? [Uns of the United Stales These asscinblica 
all into groups: (a) a half do/ou which include 
all or most of the fealures of tlio oijgmnl As- 
sembly, (5) a scoic established lSSO-1895 
which preserve aomcthing of the eailier tra- 
dition, (c) a bundled or more which add to a 
popular program a few clnsaes in Bible 
stiulyj elocution, physical culture, cookery, 
etc ; (d) a laigc number which confine their 
attention solely to picscnting celebrities and 
cntcrtaincH; and (e) biic remainder, winch 
arc doing the same thing on a lower plane A 
few of these ChftutaiiquaB are managed by 
tiustecs as corporations not for profit, many are 
supported by towns from local pride, oblicrs arc 
purely commercial eiitcTpriscs, and aonic are 


subsidized by street railway eonipanieH and 
Hoards of Trade Save for a merely fialenial 
" Alliance " which includes 40 of the older 
and stiongcr asseiiddica, theso Clmiitauquas 
liavo 111 ) conn eel ion with each other TJiero ia 
no eenLrid authority Uj alundardi/r, criitor, or 
organize tlic 500 plaLfoniis The lecLuro ImreaiiB 
by preumptiiig and difiLubiiling Hie hpeakors 
mo.st ill deinund, an well as the wide iiiflucnco 
of iini I a tioii, introduce iigond deal of uiiifonnity. 
During tiie lust few HeuHoua certain political 
IcadcM hiwc tunied Vlie Uhuntu\u|ua xiinlforiiis 
to nccount, until the "Cliautiiuqua circuit" 
has become a part of tlve current political ve- 
cabuhiiy. These (3uuiLiiuc(urm are ii elianicLor- 
iatic and unique feaUiie of Auieiieim life They 
me suHccptiblo of alniflc, are Hoineliinc.s ex- 
ploited by dein a Rogues, offer a good deal IhuL is 
commonplace, inihleiiiliug, iind inerelueunis, 
but on the whole lue cuiiUu'h from ^vIlleh atiriui- 
Jutiiig BiigRestioiiis, import anC iuformation, and 
wholesome cnteilmnmciit aic being ili-HlribuLcd 
to hundicds of thousaiuls of men, women, and 
children Cf. E. V. 

The following list eoiilains all the Cliaulaiiqiia 
centers repot h'd for lOfO. Those printed in 
itnhc’i me members of tho In tern u Lion al Chau^ 
bamiiia Alliance 

AirADAMA. — Aniiislon, rilromdle, Ellinll Park, Eu- 
rnulaj Flornlu, CIiuIhou, Neiv DecaUir, 'I'nlluilrjin 
Aui/ona — lliHlu'r*, 

AriKANHvrt — lU'tiliinvillo, Cuius n>, Eiirt:kii SijrinpH, 
Fu^cllovillc, TurL Sinilli, lliiL S]irni^d, Mnnimulh 
biiritijid, iHe. iSi'iircy, A’doarn .S’jinnns, HurinaJiilk' 

CAhitoiiMs, — lluniiiiKluu Hrui'n, Lojij; llpnili, 
MillcutlH Cfuiynii. Onkiniul, PapIPii: Cinuu, IMactirvillo, 
Vl'ItlL’D, Yosi'fjul.c VrtlJf'J’ 

roLoiiADo. — llouUhT, Cannii City, Fort Collnia, 
Grorli'j, MoiiUnse, I'iiliiu<r, 

(^jNNf.mrur — C’aiirtun, Plumvillf' 

I'LOaiiiA. — Uq Imiluk SikiiimH CinincBVillo, Lnko 

CiLy, Molljounie, Orliiuclo, Si PrliTHhurK 

(it.oncjiA — AlliJiiiy. AlhinUi lliirniHvilU*, IMuo 
nidfit?. Dimiiliiq, IJiiliIni Kiilriiivinp, Ci’iimr'tis'itN*, Ifaw- 
kinevillo, ManrUo, MiUcilifovilIc, Ni'wiiian, HAncJi'ra- 
villc, TciincUc, 'SVaHliiiiHluri. 

Il,LiNOiH — Aurnra, Avon, CuiiiUrgd 
SiniiigH), ('am]) PoinL, CanUm, CkiarU slun, C/iuufn wqirn 
(PjnR'O, Cliiifon (Writlon Snniii;H), l)n KnU», J)\^on 
(Uonk Ilivf'r), EfTuiRhain, ICIkui, A’urrAn, Ircfimrl, 
Gnlcshure, Griioioo. llnmltlnn, //ni.aJia ijllinuia Si rile 
Epuoilli Lpaniio). Ilonnc*ilrjiisn, Kdukiikf'c, IaucuIu, 
LifcTifictd-IIiltsboro, Liihxn .S'jiriiii/s, MpflrnnKHliurs- 
BulTnlo, Mnnmoulh, Ml 'Vernon, NnkoniJn, G/inau, 
Pana, Paris, Paxlnn, /‘cferslnrrff d>14 halcm), Plninlii'lil, 
Porifint:, (imiiey, Smulssicli, ^itnator, Syi'iiiimrc, Urliuan. 

Jj^DjAA’A, — Allirn, Iliili'snJli*, JironkJyjj, f'nliiiniju?, 
Culver, Dcl|)lit, F.lkhnrl, Cirrniiri<4(l, JrlTmoiis illi*, Nosv 
Albany, Koknnio, I.afnyutlv, Liiku La Porlo, 

Madison, Mcrorn, Oaklaiul (Jlty, riniri'lnu, IlnnitiKlun 
Fountain Park), iiicAiUfiiiri, lludivillo, Syriuiiso, 'J’rrre 
laule, 'V^llI)n^wso, Vinr^rinod, Wuvcland, 'Winclicaler, 
TViiiona Lake, Kionsvillc 

losvA. — Albia, Algijna, Aiicrtoii, AifiOir, Anamosa, 
Atlantic, Audubon, lied ford, Philii, Benson, 

Bloomfirhl Doonc, Cnrsuii, Codar rnlli. Cedar lla|)ids, 
Chnrlta City, Clionikoc, CVanmfn, Clear l.akp, CliiiLon, 
Cof/ax (Iowa Slate EpworLli Lciikud), Cniunibsm Jiinc- 
lioii, Grcfico, Cn'flUjii, Docorali. DciimHnii, Dei Momes, 
Duliuqne. KajiloCiros-^p, Kddyville, Eiiiiuplfibirrai F,alliPr- 
vKIc, Fnirfi*'l(l, FnrniiiiHLonj Forest City, GlpnivooiJ, 
Goldfield. Cireciifield, Gullino Conlcr, Mninploji, 11 ar- 
Inn, Iladriok, Iliimboldl, Ida Cirovc, Indeijeiiilencc, 
IntliAnoIu, Iowa CiLy, Iowa FaIIh, JclTcraun, Lake City, 
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JjoMnrfl, I, con, Mnl^cni. Mtuniokcln, Miircfluip, RJnr- 
ri, ^^c(lIa|lnllM, Mm^oun Vnllry, Mfjiilr^uiiin, 
Ml Ayui, lUrUHaiil, U/ikldiiU, Ohiikp, 

Oif'fulji, Onkiilnoiri, ( ILlmii^vu, Niw llmnijloii, Ni'wldii, 
Norlli\MJiMl, IkOlii, Terry, HpiI Oiik, Jldckncll f'lly. Sue 
f'lLy, Weyinoiir, .Shclflori. SlicuiiiKlniili, Sililcy, Suliicy, 
fiJ^rminiry, H[)i'iic’i‘r, S[ihii L[ik» , .Slule 
!M>, 'I'liiUJti, Tutnlo Tiviifi (C’ciilml liiiui), Vlnttm, 
ITw/rrAja, W'rtuknn, 'Wavcrlv. C*JLy, 

^Vc^l lahcrli, Wc-it Union Wuiliclil, WliitcrHcl 

Kanhah " Aljilinci Jli'lrjit, niur llniuch, Ilcmiipr 
P[njji^i4, Cfiu-iir f'ttf/ (liiiir’iiJn I’lirk), I'hu ('mUr, 
t’oRcyvillo, ('iiin’oriliu. I'A^lnrtiiln, Jkjiijtiriii, l''nrt Sc<>U, 
Trcilfjina HiiiUikUin, loki, ]j[i\vrc‘iii‘i^ Aliniliallnn, No^i- 
ton, Olirrlin, OUaim, I'anln, I*i*jihiirl\ , I’lllHliurH, 

Galina, SijIicLha, SlerliiiK, '['<i])i'ka, Wiilhanii, 

KivNinrKY — A'lliliiU'l, (.iliJnsciinl, Hi^li llrni«p, 
ICiiiRvsnod, Li’haiifju ^ 

Lduihiav^ — Lmiisville, Monroe, New lljcriii, Tres- 
loji, UnHlun 

Maini- - ' FrAi'luir^. <lecun I'aik 

Maiiyi.aNd — f’liinbiTlmnl. Kiijory (JroAO, (ilyndon 
Pnik, iWoriafrfiii Ltikt f'tirk, WiiHliiiiKUni CJrovi', 

Mams o jh i ih -- N'i)rlliaTii)»liiii. 

Aiiiiini\N — Atlriaii, Jhiutt t'mf,, /y«jy Ui'r ui, fV 
clillac, ( 'li[tr1iiUi‘, (fiaiiil UujiuIh, Ilillhdcili , Ilurhriti, 
Jnck'-ori, Kiilniiiii^oo, i<akp nnmi, LkinsiikK, LuifiuyhtL 
Kii\MiiLli), MiiniiiyUc, Ynw Tim, Mouth 

liiviai 

— Albert Tjoii, Aimlin, Llni' 

(/Iciil Ljike, Dilniit Laki , Fairuirniiil, (irerii T.iikc, 
Liivcrtip, Miiiikalii, Muriliall, Miniii'iihrjliH, Urlniuilli', 
llcilwoud lioi'licsLiT, Mincer. 'Nviihcca, Milliiiiir, 

LlaiiKlaii 

— ('ri/itnl A';jrirPtfi, CJlosli'P, (lUlfijcirl, 

]IalliC'«1nirUi Jai'k'<*i]] 

MHHoiru — An 'idlu, AururA, llolliriny, Hi'anank, 
lliirliiiuLiiii, t ’anicroii, ('aniuii, ( jirrolUoiL, r'riilliu^e, 
r'riUriUui, ( 'lii11iciiLlii‘, t’lnriu'Cis Clirilrju, ( uliinibja, 
f’cdiiTiihim, l)i*\lcr, llxrcUinr S|>ijiiuh, I Fnltrai, 

riiaiiL i'il},. lliiiinlloii, lluiinili.il, Ibjldtr, Ivnluika. 
KiiJUCily. Kiik'iAilIi*. lalieriv, Lpaiimiiici. Miicoii, Mur- 
CL'1]IH\ Mijr>\illp, MiirNljiUI, iMoi«l\ lili*. 

Mciiiplii'’, M( Men, Mfibi rly, Muiimi* Cily, MoiilKOriuTV, 
^IL NcohI)ii, HiIckhii, Ori'^arL, Piiijh, I'ciLld 

MiiiiiiRH, PiLt>lmrK, rlallnbiirKp PrliiccdiMi, lliidiriirJiiJ, 
Him kjioil, , Ma\ nrtojili, Hcilallii, .SeJicca. M|)riOK~ 

field, Mlanbcrre, ,SI dosciili, Ticiitini, Uiiiumllli', 

W'jnil'tur. 

Nkihiahka. — AlliiPiii, Anhland, Aiibiini, Aurnni, 
lloavi'i rrn''‘‘irir, lIcMcviie, Jliokeji llnw, ( ’innbriflffiV 
(’rawfiinl, Davitl Citv, I'liiiuuntl, Fiilrbiiry, I nirjjiout, 
J'nlh ( 'iL>, I'lilli rial I, (irnrul J/uHtwfjH, Kiildn iIko, 

Kcarni>^, LcxuirIiui. (Ncbrankii 1C|jiinrLlo, No- 

bni^ka ( lly, Nnrlli FJalle, t’iL>, Hern, lied 

Clijiid, Sidi'in. SciiLt’H ninIT, .Si-uanl, Takniiui, Tei um- 
flcli, W’ahnfi, W avij«‘, Vnrk 
Nrw IIamihiiijii; — Ifcrlillnn 
Nh\y J> n‘'H — Aclaiilic f'iL3 ' IJo\S(h1i AHScniljly). 
Nhw Mi-\ii ij, — iM I mil (an I III r 

Nrw 3 (iiLK - \>,si*inbljt I’nrk, Carjiii'l rinivf, 
('Vaorfaii/yrirj ( liri ndini, ( 'lifTluivni (t'alliolic .SumiiuT 
Selimili, i^iiinia, IuhIIm 1^ ike, Jiiijie-*|jorl. Liiko- 
Hiclc, hi1\> l>de, (laiiad[i|ri), Hooiid Ijiike, Stony llruak, 
Myiui '1 iilley I, 'ike 

Noiini (’iiififjNv — A‘fUe\ille, t'lmrhdle, Hendcr- 
hrna dll' 

Noiijii J)\K<iTV — Devd’n Luke 
(bill! -- Mliaiice, Uitnirji Xrcunniu, Allien, Ila- 
lavJii, lli'llern[il[iin<>, neiln‘>ii|a, llowliiiH Clrc(*Ji, Hiir^nu, 
('iali7, ('.iiidititlue, (’iiTruUloh, rartlmite, CVliiiii, fVinij- 
faia/rm (Miiiai Valley), t liillit'iiLlic, ( 'JiirkHbnrff, C'oii- 
ni'unlj Ckisliiii UiDi ('uMiJ^lnn, ('ntiiberiaiid, C'liyulioffa 
J'alh, l)ri'',flcii, J'kuvorlli JIc*ih1iIh, Fa^'clle, 

rrci']Mirl, (I'dliniinlH, tii'orHelmvJi, (Jiociilield, Ilillnlinro, 
LaKnuh, L[irii*inl(*p. Limn, MiiiihIIi'IiI. Marysiilli-, Muh- 
Hilliia, Millerabnru, MilLeiniiurl. MefniiucIlHMlle. Ml 
(iileiid, Ml 1‘li'iHiud jUt r<'racj/i (Ifiiiivalliii Jaiki'*), 
Mnnliifdii r, ^Il‘^^ Vliiliidi lobhi, New'lnn iiville, (Iri\ll1e, 
Tielileq^ I'Irtiii t'ltv, l*iirlsiuiiiiili, lliurnleH Mcacli, Mem, 
Mldtiey, .Sindliville, SniiirMel, Min iiinlield. Mi'nlii'iivillc, 
Van Werl, M iMiii, [Trlniriii, WelUtun, \VilniililtUiii, WouiIh 
field, Yollcn^ Spruina, 


OkOAiioMA — ncrliii, fiutliHc, Ilalmit, Lawton, MC' 
AlcHtei, MuHkOKi'C, Mull)lJlir, Tulhli, Viullii. 

Oiiiufiw — AHlilniid. Asloriik Ou-^cui Ciiy, 

1 KNNsyi.v VNiA — UiiuliH Mere, Ebciiiliiiiif, Mouril 
rJnfnii (reiiii'jylviiiiiii), Poconio Pines, IlukcwiLy Park. 
Kalix 

^iiUTif C’AnoLKVA — Jnliiiston, SanrlanburR, AViJ- 
lium'iKin, 

iSijuru Dakota, — IIir .Stone, Cniilon, Coliimbin, 
Pores II iiiru, Hut Miiruifto, Miulisnn 
VT ^ I" — llnstol. Jclfcreun CII3, Alonicaule, 
NinliMlIf*, 

Toxah — Pans 

— LpMUiRtnii, Purcollville, Petcrfibiirg, 
Willie Post, \V3llim\ die. 

WvHJiiNf.jov —Ibrrh Hay. PuRet Mimnd. Mentllc 

MlHp Viiiiasn — iClklns, Faiirikouni, J’nrkerHlmra, 
Hoiiro\erlfi, Sheiituidnali, WellHluirR, WlirclJiiR. 

— ( lietak, fhlninn, Fiiu Cliiirr, Ln Tros'Nn; 
Manilin\c)i', jUuMiielfc (Nnrlbcni), Plnttoville, Knciiir, 
'WiilerLimii, Wankeslin, AViuipiua 

WifiMiNu — t'iiejeiiiie 

('ANAri\ — Grimsby Park. 

RcforoncQB — 

ItiiAV, I''li\\K f ’ij M'iN A Pmfluiff JoMrncu Through 
Fyirjrjfauflnn ((‘Imntaiuiua I'n >4s, 1005) 

Daily Chnahiwjuan, The (July and AiifliiSsL), conlimnnK 
the Jvsrin% Ifnahl (lS7u lIHKi) 

ChnuUwifiUrni Magasuie lM( udMlle, Pa , from IfiSOi 
now < 'UaiiUiiiiina, NY) 

Jasiih, AViijiam V'oIAs to Teachers 011 J’s/yf)io/of7f/, 
Part II, nil n (New York, lOOJ ) 

MunhikiiuuiIc., Itooo /liiicricaa Traita, ch xvi 
(TIrislon, IDOJ ) 

Viffii-NT, (.1 P, Van0i7rnj)lij 011 IMucalian, No 10 

(Ml, Iajuih, loot ) 

VmLKNr, J II. 7 'hc Ckauiauqua Moiemciit. (Hoslon, 

IKSll ) 

CHEATING. — Sec Ilnwoii System; Sciioob 

CiOVEIl.VMKNT. 

CHECKS ON COMPUTATIONS ^ In iirac- 
Liriil coniDuliitioii it is ncnt'.'iHiiry Lo verify the 
roHulls, aiul Lius in done hy varkuis inuAns, 
known collcotivdy in '' cliocks " In Rpncnil 
a LhoiHolioiilly Rood olicck ii aomo foim of iii- 
V(‘is(‘ op (‘rat ion; LhiH, if wo add n coluinn 
ujuMirdH wi* luav iL by QddinRtkJwn wards, 
or wo iimv t*h(‘ok huljtmcLion liy addition, niiil 
(liviMion bv null lipl it’d Lion Tui c*\aiiipl(‘, if 
17liH — M I IS found Lo cfjual 12, wn innj' clicck 
LluH n-Hult by bccinfi if 1 2 X Idd = 172S< 
riarlipallyj hoMTvrr, tho iiivci.sc ojioiiilion is 
ofUni loo loiiR Lo bi‘ used eiusily, and imuiisc is 
had to .siiniilcM' nn'iin.s, pai liculnrly in the 
rsvsps of nuilUplmiitiou luul divibiou The 
olicck inoHt roiiiinonly uriod iii Lhc onrly .schools, 
and now tsiinuiR iiiLo use iiRaiu, is Lhal of "enst- 
ma out nines " Ib ia n-pphed practically na 
follows: — 


7H0 



fltmio X 3 \ 


If WT wi.sh to IdiOM’if (10,810 IS the pioduct of 
find 780, \y{^ add llir difiiLh in 85, thus: 8 -b 5 = 
i:j, and add Lhr diRilH in 13, liaviiiR 1 + 3 = <1 
TIiih ^ives ns the reinnindoi that aiiscs Irnni 
dividing 85 by 0, ns is evident in Lins ea^c iiiaa^ 



CHEEVEn 


CHEKE 


much as S5 9 X 0 + 4. Write this 4 ab 
LIil ngliL of the croaa. Proceed m the aamc way 
for 780 p_ 7 -i- a + 0 “ 21, and 2+1 = 3, 
and Lhh ia the excess of idaca in 780 It may 
more easily be found by Inking 7 + 8 = 15, 
and ''casting out nine," leaving 0; Lhon tak- 
ing 6 -1- 0 « 12, and cast out nine," leaving 
3 Write tins 3 to the left of the cross, Now 
take 3X4 (the product of the cxcoa^ca of nine), 
niitl this equals 12, of which the "excess of nine" 
is 3, which write at the top of the cioss. The 
excess of nines in the jiroduct, 00,810, must 
eciiiftl fcliia number (3) if the work is coircct. 
This ks the ease, since 6 + 0 = 12 (exccas 3), 
and 8 + 1 + 0 = 9 (excess 0). The jiroof of 
this law ia a simple matter, and depciulH upon 
two priiiciplea’ (1) The excess of iiinca m ii number 
is the excess in the sum of its digits, which 
is evident itia^inucii as any iiiinihor mny bo 
represented by n + 10 6 + 10'' c + 10’ d + . . , 

ora + 6 + c + rf+. .+06 + 0nc + 900d + 

. . , wliciG the only roinnindcr niiaing fiom 

dividing by 9 miisb arise from dividing 
fl + 6 + c H- d + . . by 0. (2) Tlio excess 

of nines in a piodiict cqnala fclie excess in the 
prodiicl of the excesses of the factors, which is 
evident bccaiiBC any t^YO nuinberfl may he repre- 
sented by 0 a + 6 and t) .c + y, and the 
product will tlian bo, 9’ ax + 9 (0:6 + ay) + by, 
which is all cliviaible bv 0 except 6y, and this 
is the product of the excesses. Tins check is 
easily used by children, and a sufficiently simple 
indiicLi VC explanation is easily given, It cheeks 
most of the common errora, bub of coiuse docs 
not ciicck one that ariap,s Llirougfi a cause that 
docs nob affect the cxeesH of innc,s, like an extra 
0, 01 0, or a Lransporlation of rignic'i. It 
Qvalently applies also to division and to other 
opciabiuns. Theie ia alao a clicclc of elevens, 
and tins la better than that of nines 111 some 
loapccts, bub it IS not ,so icadily applied. 

The check of nines jjocy back to India. 
Thence it wna inti od need into the Arab schools, 
and cbence into Europe It was nlmo;9fc Jii- 
variably found in printed uritlmicLic.s before 
1600, and Pncuiolo (g u.) speaks of it (14114) as 
cor rente mercatona c 'pyesta In the first native 
American iiiithmetic (Greenwood, 1729) much 
use is made of il, and in the cightcciilh ceiiUiry 
it was nppnrentlv well known 111 our selioois 

Educationally the use of checks is to ijc recom- 
mended. Tlicy detect a large per cent of eivors, 
and the cfTcct on the pupil la salutary, lie be- 
comes more confident of hia icsulU and more 
careful in his woik, if he discovers his own 
on ora without waiting to have them pointed out. 
In the busincaa of ccimpublng much use is miulc 
of checks, fio that the subject haa a dcfiiutu 
prncLical value, D E. S 

CHEEVER, EZEKIEL {lOH- 1708 ) — Scl.ool- 
innstcr. tom in London on Jmi, 25 , 1014 , 
and cducatod riL Ctmi bridge University. He 
caniu to America in 1037 , and a year later he 
opened a guiimimr school at New Ittiycn " to 


prepare young incu for colloge," The scluiol 
was fjcnihpublic, the town imyiiiR from P2o 
to X30 a year, "while parcnti wlio wore 
able were aHscssed a certain rate accoid- 
ing to the Lime of at tendance and number of 
children.” In 1050 he was called to Ipswich 
Afnss , to Lake chnrge of a gruininiir school 
which had been c.stabliHhcd by grants of the 
town and donations from pliblic-^pirilpcl citi- 
zens In 100 i ” after making the free school hi 
Tnawicli famous in all the country and niakiiig 
that town rank in liLeiiiLurc and population 
above All other towns in I lie county of Esbcx," 
lie was callrtl to Clinilcslawii lo take cliaige of 
the free acliaol. lie wns etiUed to 11 le piincipa]. 
ship of the EosLon Latin School in 1070, and 
held this post for 38 yeais. IUh cumponsalion 
from the towm was " uixLie pniindw p an for 
Jjis servJf'c ui the uplirndn out of Uie tmvue 
rates, and rciitn that belong to Uie srhoole, and 
the possi’fjsion and use of ye sflioolo hoiifeo," 
Uiulrr Cfiiccvcr the Rchool bi'ciuno " the principal 
elasMcal hcliool not only of MansachuhOtta Bay, 
but of I he BiiLisli ColomoH and of all Aincncii,'' 
Mather says of hnii; "lie had been a skilful, 
painful, faithful Rchoolinaator for seven Ly 
ycnis, and had (ho singuhii favor of hcavoii, 
that blioUKh he had usofully npiint Ins life among 
children, yet he was not twice become a child, 
but held hiH nbilitio.s, in an uiiusuid degree, lo 
the vciy last " llmdc.s a volume of thno 
e.ssay.s on rcligioUH aubjccls, lie was the author 
of A ahoit iiihntluction to llw Latin iononc for 
use m the loiver foimff iii Iftc Lqiin achool, bnng 
the ciccidcncc, ahmlycd am! compiled m the most 
cosy and accuiatc method, winch, for more Llmji 
a centuiy, wna the iiiosl poiuiliir Lalin loxlbook 
in UBO ill AniciiPft. Prchuleiit Josiah (Juincy of 
Harvard College ^ay•l of mi odiLioii of Uio 
Accidence which iippeai'od ns Ute as 1838, "It 
is diatinguiHhed foi Hiniplicily, coiuiiiehciiaivc- 
ncss, and oxiicliiosH. and, as a punier ur first 
elcmonlaiy liook, I do not behove it is oxc ceded 
by any ofhci woik " OIicgvci died Aiig 
21, 1708. and "was buried fioin the aclicjol 
liouac, tlio Governor, Coiiiicillovs, Minifalurfl, 
Jiialicca, and GciiLlcmcn being Iheic." 

W S M. 

kfirorences : — 

BviivAnD, II AfngTi'crm Journal nf ]‘]d\icc\tion, 1850, 
Vo( r. PI) 207-ai.l 

Qould 0 / Free Sehoota tu JJosfoii (Iloaluu. 

1H!13 ) 

Goui.n, E. P. Ezekiel Cftccucr, Schoolu^aster (Uoalriij, 
1001 .) 

CHEEVER, GEORGE BARRELL (J807- 
1 890) > — Theologian, gi adunlod fi om Bow doni 
Oollege ill _1.S26 and at the Andover Tlieologirjd 
Seminal y in 1830. He wns chiefly engaged in 
religious activity, and wrote iminerovia woiks 
on the rcligiouH od lie a lion of cliiidrcn. The 
most imporlnnt wns Right of the Bible in uui 
Public Bckools (1854). W. S. M 

CHEKE, SIR JOHN.— One of the eliipf Cheek 
Bcholara in Englcuul in tile aixlccnth ceuLury, 



Cli Ki!j 


CHEMISTRY 


Born in C'finihmlffc in 1511, Ur procrrdctl to 
St, John's C’ollrKo, wlinv lu* horamr B'llcnv luul 
tutor IIiH ill I hr ('ollrRc wjis atroiiR, 

aiid Asf'liJiin aiivs of him Hull hr " Imd iht* vrry 
rniiiuljUioiH of livuiiiiiir in that ColloRr." 
But hr Hdoii iiLlmrli'il JilLriiUoii in Hio uiiiver- 
aiLy. Hr whh a|iiHUiiLril iiiiiviM'Hity (hr ok 
lucLiirri without ii Miihirv, hiil on thr (ouiiiliilmn 
of lloRius Piofor^HornhipH m 1510 hr wui inmle 
Pj'ofossnr of (Berk at a aalaiy of 10, s a 
year. In 15 tt In’ hrrainr Piil>lii‘ Orator, in 
^\hich ofliiT hr \i as Hiirrmlrd hy Asrhiim, wlirn 
111 llir sanir yrar hr u'rrivrd a ro^al aimiiiitms 
to iiiidritaki' llir luLorsliip of Priiirr Kdwiinl 
On his (l(‘|iarLtir» Asriiiim rrRrrla Ihr williilrawiil 
of ** our most lirlp mid fm llirraiirr to IraniiuR ” 
I'Voiii this liiiir, with Llir r\rrpLiori of ii frw 
ycara thniiip: Llio roiRii of (Juern Alary^ (;iiokc 



Sir JdIiii r'hukn (lOll <lG;i7) 


enjoy 0(1 loyal imtionaRr. In 1510 ho was 
appomtrd Pro\osL of ICiiiR'a ('ullrRr, Cam- 
hndRr, and in 1552 was kiiiKhlrd DiiriiiR 
Miirv'n loian lio was I wire iniprisimml in ihn 
To\soi and roinnrllrd to rr turn to thr Uonian 
Clniroh I’ln* aliaiiir of hi.s rrranlalioti InoUKlit 
about hiH rlriith in 1557. lliH srrvircH to 
tlir irsLoralion of (iirrk wrrr pro at. lie not 
onh' tiiinrd Lhr abtoiition of his atudonta to the 
host LliaL Lhr oliiHsiral lUrriilurr rould nlTrr, hub 
coiili’ihnlrd largely to Hiivr Hie pronnnrjalion 
of (ii'i'ok fiijiii Llir ronruHiem and roiTuplioii 
into wliirli it had fallrii Althoiii^h hin elTorlg 
ill Lhr diias'tion of rrfoini iiii L \Mtli stioiiR oppo- 
gition from Lhe ('hanrrilor, llir irfornird jikh 
nuiioiatioii ullinialrly prrvuilrd. Apain on the 
tr'slimony of AHclmiii, ('lirkr iriul Iloinrr, 
S(>]ihoolrs, Euripides, llrroiloLiiH, Thiicydidra, 


Xrnophon, Isnoratrs, and Phito with liijj bIu^ 
(Icnls Til addition to Iih in boreal iii Lliu rps- 
loiiUioii of Clerk, Clirkr diirrtrd hiH aUeiUioa 
to tlir rrform of EiikIisIi HprlliiiR and Ihc pun- 
firation of llir EiirIisIi liinRuaRo of iion-SaMjii 
olrmriits For this purpnsr hr Lranwlntrd tlir 
Chnprl of St i\IiitLhow into this TiJoniird IjiiR- 
lisli. AUIioiirIi his wiiliiiRs wrrr iiiiiiif'roiis 
and roiiaiHtod mamly of transInlnin.H from (Irrek 
into I Him, Choke'?! inoal imporlanL work was 
Llie Irllrra to tho Bighoji of Wiiiohr?ilrr on the 
CJrrrk prmmiiriatioii roiiLi ovensv, de ??roiiun- 
tifdwne Gi nt'cne pntiHMmuni lin(fu(ie dif^puhtioim 
cum t^lcphnun l['’iiifoni c/n.’fca/io, septem con- 
limns f.pishlin compicheusap, mngna f/nof/roa d 
ckgnfUin ct ci mlilionc rejedne. (IJasIc, J655 ) 

noferencea ; — 

Baiinamo, II ^Iriicn'caji Journal oj /i’diicniioii, Vol 28, 
f)\c{v)mt\i oJ ATratioiKli lUoQTaphg 
Htuvi'M, JoirN L\fc o/.Str John Chd'c (LonilDn, 1705, 
Oxford, IH21 ) 

CHEMISTRY — As a University Subject ; 
Ha History, Scope, and Stains. — Probably 
no fltienee pnvsr.ssrs, in nnv two inslitutioiia 
of univerhity rank, cxarlly tho s.iinc Mcopc 
nnd Hint 11 H, and none is thriefoir tn-ughL by 
fiiiy two mrii from c.xnctlv the anme viewpoint 
or with r\nrt]y the sainr aims In tho case of 
olicinisliy, linwrAer, the iniiiiiiirrahlc applicn- 
Lioiifi of the snonrr in indnstiy, nRiiciilluie, 
inrtliriiie, pliannary. and lhr likr, iiUrodiicp an 
unusual luinihor ol possibilities of variation 
Ilriicr, it folhnvs that, asidr from tho art of 
chrinirul iiiialysis whioh is coininou to nil ai)- 
phciilions, I here is much varinhility in llic 
napfclfl of Llio HUljjret wliicli, iii dilToirnt iiish- 
liitionBi rrrrivc tiic Ri'cntrst emplmhig, In diB- 
oiiHsiiiR thy place of Lhr ,scioiici> in inslilutioiis of 
IrniniiiR, it will simplify niatlria if uc Lrrnl lirat 
thr hialoiy, aropr, niul slatus of ])iiir chemistry, 
niul Ihon takr- up thr ^^ninr asprclg of ilio variipuB 
hranohrs of applied rhrniiHlry. In connection 
\yith the foruier, we slinll conaidcr, in succcs- 
nioii, tho orRiiiiiiULtiou of thr inatriinLion and tho 
con lent of Lhoclirimealoiiiiiciihiin, addiiiR^onio 
lemnrLs on the development iii each of these 
rcHprclH in difforent rountriug. 

Pure (*hcmhlrn in the Uiih'pruily — The 
first roin'BC.s in clirinistry na a distinnt aiil>)ect of 
flludv were Riven to btinlcnts of mcdiriiiG and of 
idiaimney, and m the rightcciith nentury .sepa- 
lale eliaira of ohernisLry, eslabhfihcd lor the 
inslniction of siieh stndonls, Ijccamc coininon 
Stud on Is nob of those rlnshrs could obtain n 
knowlcdpo of the aricnce from no other source 
Tho trurhiiiR wns, however, wholly hy lectures 
No lul)oriiLoiy work wa,s olTcrcd, and even aacli 
sliRlit pivicLifial knovlrdfio of the scionre ns 
1 00 ill rr rxperiiiieiils nflovd was almost nowhere 
(ibtainahlr Ilonrllc (1703-1770) wns the lir.sl, 
mill for lone? nlinost the only chciniat who 
rxliibited nnd explained (he plicnomeiin of 
rheiTimlry, ins tend of merely dcaorihiiiR them. 
CJny LiiHHnc anil Th6nnvd continued tho prv 
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tice, and Liebig writer with cntluiaiftHin of the spirits of wine” for burning In s])iU' of IIkj 
expeninciitaL lectures of the former Tins grcfit fnet thaLcvcryflulisluneo h'(|UI1cc 1 by Llie juiulyi,L, 
improvement in tlic mode of uia true t ion was aiid alniosL every fcubsLiincc i’c‘C|UinMl for re- 
iiitiOLluGcd in the boginnmg of the nineteenth bomeli, can now be inirelmsi'd, n euurse eiilillod 

eciitury into England by Davy, nnd Ihoio ” rrcimriilioiiH '* ih .stdl given in uvery univci- 

broiiglit to a high state of perfection by Ilof- Mty Tliiis, Liebig's cmiisc wilh first distoi led, 

inn nil (1S45). ^*^*1 then, ns disLortrd, was pieseived in sUtoo- 

Up to the Olid of the eighteenth ecu tiny, no L3’pcil form, jegiirdlchs of lea.soii and of cliiuiged 
univeisiLy had pi ovided means or accoinmodii- ccmditionH. In CJormany ii few clicinislH lire 
Lion for the IraniinR of chemists, and even nfter only now iiwakcning to tlie situation, in Ciicat 

that, progress m tins tin cc lion iviis very slow. Dntain iiieiiiniiiiuy irainiiif? in iiiurganie riiein- 

Alany who subsequently iitLaiiicd fame, such i.sliy is brenndng coiiiinon; in the United fttiitcs 

fts Yaiiqudin, Liebig, and even Fiankiand (in ib in p rue lie idly univeiaal 
1810), began Lhoii careers as stndoiils by the Tlic uiiiveiHihe.H, lespoiuling to I lie rlendop- 
toilsoine and relatively banen route of up- ment of llie hi'ieiict', liavo (id(h‘d oiganie niid 

prciiLiceship to an apothecary It wns Thoiiiuu nhysind pluuiiiHlry to the briiiicheH ireoRiji/ed 

Tlioiii'ton, the early histimaii of elicmisLry, by Liebig'h emiieuiuiii Aftei the iiiidtllo of 

wlio opened iii Edmbmgh (1<SOO-1807) the first Llie nincleeiilh renUiiy, the bludj coin- 

bdionitory for the Leaching of the science. Aftei pounds of cailmiij indeed, wiis inirhiied wilii 

Ids call to Glasgow, he did a like service for biich vigor Unit wiLliiii n few denide.s separaLe 

chemistry in the ivcst of *Srolland. Ear nune chairs of oigiiiuc eUeuuHliy wcie estiibli.sbcd in 

jnfluenLial was the laboraloiy established !>y many universities, ami the voluimi of oiiginnl 

Liebig at the Uinvcisity of Giessen (1S21) work in Lliia Inane 1 1 of the .seieiire lieeanie .mi 

The example of Llieso early attempts Avas fol- great iis to o^cccd that in all other bninclics put 
lowed slowly In 1833 Graham broil glit the logctbei 

idea fioin Glahgow to London. In 1910 Liebig In most of tlii.s woik, the physical means of 
fouudbcrliiisLill without accoinniodiilion for the obscvyatiOil and experimenl, on Avhieli the 

Irainiiig of stadcnt.s. In Franec, even iii LSCO, chemist depoiulH for Iiih iiiforinatinii, avci’c very 

Wiirtz reported only ono laboratory as being limited. They were Hucb uh wciglnng, filirn- 

propcrly equipped for ins true turn In Amoiiea tion, dislilliition, and obsoi viitmii of meUing 

the first noiiprofca.sioiml lusLitnUon to eslaldish points, boiling poiiilSj and eiysLullino foi in 

a cimii of eheniibliry \uii rnnccUm (Ifllf)), and Ullier iiielliods were ml iiuLiuiwn, but the 

the rn^.t iahoiatoiy fur instruction Ava.s that of next developniciil, Lowuid the end of tlio niiie- 

Iloi'.sford 111 the Laivieiicc Scientific School teentli century, coiisislod in the apidication and 

(1819) _ _ luoro geiieud aduptiou of a wider range of 

In Giessen, the iiH])inng peisoiinlity of Lie- incLliods. Index of rcrraeLioiij power to intnto 

big aLLractedso many fltiulcnts that the flevi.sing the plane of pohiii/ation, electric ill eondui Livily. 

of fi fiy^lcmaiic course of ui.sfi nefion became nee- anil elcetioiuoLivc lelutioiiH, were im'asurecl nml 

cs&nry. The learner began by prepaiing .some the re suit s iceoivcd clicnueiil interpi'cluLion 

of the gases, nnd then ii rule i went a sva tenia Lie ArcLhodfi of Htudying speeds of elieiniciil re- 

braining in qualitative aiml^'.^is Exeicises in aclioii, coikIiUoiih of ehemienl eqinlibiium in 
qiiniiLilative analysis and in the preparation of ruscs, iu sohitioiiH, nnd in complexes like alloy.s 
climnicnl substiinccs followed, nnd tlm pupil nnd steel, ivcio devised Tliei’moebtMnjhLiy 

rear] V to begin /jojjio OMgi mil investigation uineiged noni Iho joutfiie into ivineli it Jiad 

uiulcr Liebig's dll cctiQii Aa other laboiatovios fidloii, and thcinuidvinunie eluunistiy aiose 

arose, this euriiciihim was everjuvhere copied. The onliiigod experimental niaeldiUTy and llio 
nml remains to this day, nfter tlm lapse of greatly elii) join led ehcmieal tlieory, wliieii in- 
ncnrlv a ccnbuiy, the universal method for the leipicled tlio lesuU.s, \Aeie ho inaiked n depnr- 
tiaiiuiig of chemists With tlio cxceplion Lure fioin the inodes of woi k and Ihoiighl of the 
of the qualitative aimly.sis, hoAVOvrr, little is orgiiinc themi.sL and of Lbo iiiiulysL that they 
know 11 of Lhc details of Ihohc com so s "Will'.s eons Li tilled a iimv plnihc of tlie seieiioe and rc- 
treatiM’ (1810), embodying lhc c\ei'ei«e?i in ecivcd the name ” plivnical elieinisLiy.” Tlic 
qualUaLivc iiniilyhi.s, gave to Lins part of the RiciilcsL.singleiiTipetusAvhieliLliisneAydevelop- 
emriridiini a dhpropoiLioniito piibiiuily This ment received canie fioin tlie rmiiuliiig of Lhc 
l)Ook was used, in the oiiginnl oi in Linusla- Zcit.^chifl fur phifsiLalu^cfic Chcmic (1887) by 
lion, 111 cyerj' laboiatory, and the pioliminiiry Ostwiild, nnd the Leipzig labomLory, althongli 
Lnimiiig in inmgamo ehemistry, c.ssontmL only one of inuny seals of pliy.sico-elieinii'ul 
though It was, not having been provided with work, avas Lbo most artu e and iiifiiienlmi The 
similar means of Iransplniilntnm, Avas ignored moATmeiit qmekly nlTeeted univei.siLy policy, 
and omitted On the otbci hand, the exoicises and the Pi iissnii Almisti v of KtUicution, foi ox- 
in propniing pure aubblaneea, Aviueh piceedcd ninple, deenhal to eslablisb in everv unnausity 
the I eseardi, weie most nei'cssary ni that time, a separate chair ol phy.sieal cliemistij', Avitli 
foi the ehemi.sls had to make their own re- rank ecplid to the older oIhui'.s of i no i game, 
a gents, like ferrueyamde of potassium^ Lheir iiimlyLieid, and organic cbeinistry 
own pine miner ill acids, nnd even their mvii 'The latest phase of dieini.slry, dealing with 
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ijiilioiu'Lis ily iiinl iinlioiK li\M‘ siiljhlancoH, of 
iiiilulni H lilt! mosL fimiiliur 
lui'i iilii'iulv niaili* a plan' fui ilnrlf iii many 
tiiul coui'ni'S (iC lUHliut'lum iiod op- 
foi K'Hriirrli iiIdiih Lliii lino arc now 
olHmnl in many lalinrilnii<*H 

Tlic chnT p:l<ny Ilf (li'iitiun uiiivTiHity Hicm- 
islrv Inis lu’oii Llio uiirulnxril flevoLion to rc- 
sniii'li anti tin* ample iiiniiis w’hieh llii'iT, n4 m 
no tillier emmlry, luis Ijoen iit llu* ilispnsal of 
Uni iiivoHLipfalm U was LIih lliaL nmde (t(t- 
jiuiay for yciuy I lie iMcreii of all wlin tlrmiod 
a rompiole Iniming in ejn'iiUHtiy In oLlier 
comilnoH, pulls of liiclilfi's proRram '\vm* 
iidoplial, lull Uie stuRo nf rescnrch, in tlio iii- 
LoicsL of ’i\lin‘li Llie ^^lnJle puit'nun wuh omri- 
indly (Irvised, for lurk of men, inraiin, and rii- 
couraRt'inrnl, waa nrldoin it'arlird. In (SrouL 
IlnLain, nmny in*w IrdiniuLoi iuH Iiuvr bcrii 
ci'crlrtl. nc'w rliaiiw uie lirinR foniidnl, ami bet- 
ter fariliLies for icseiurb am Lheiefnie bciiiR 
odpretl. In I'laiirr, llio IjiiieaiirraliP rovphi- 
incnL of tin* uni vrrai lien Inis hindered tlevclop- 
ment, buL e\ery bnimili of tjluMiiiHtry, and all 
blUReH of advaur.ciiieiiL m LiaininR, nui reprc- 
f^cnU'd. Ill I Inly, clieiiiislry Iwih aliarcd in the 
Roneral seiciiLilie levival, iinil all pliasps of llio 
Hiihjeel an* LaURliL in Llie univerttitipf,, nnd re- 
hcai'cli IH piiHiied with enLlnisiasm In Japan, 
wlipLlicr wr eonsnlei tin* si/e and i(*)nilatinii of 
the cheiiiiral HlafTi*, or the faeditipH whiph they 
enjoy, the univerMlieH imt Lo sliainc the nin- 
joriLy of I lie cdueiilional cHlablisluiienLH of tlic 
Old Woild 

III llie UiuU'd StaLp^j piior lo LIig [QiiudmR 
of the JohiiH IfoiikinH UnivoraiLy, HUnlenla 
went Lo Ciorinuny foi llieiv LraiiiiiiR Sinrc 
UwlL poiiod, the (leviilopiiienl of Lhe RiiuliiiiLo 
hcliool of Ilinvard IJiilverHiLy, and Ihn fouiidiiiR 
of Clark University and of the Uiiivemly of 
UliieiiRO, have led to a Riput development of 
liiRliei cdiiealfon In a nunihei' of iiisLilutioiH, 
traiiuiiR in eliemiBLry, wliieh ih in all leapects 
cfimil, jiJid ill «omo resprels /jupenor, to llmt 
Riven in (iennany, can now he aemned. MaR- 
lufieeuL lahoiatoiieN are dotted over Llio coun- 
try fioia CO ant to eoiiht, c hail a in oveiy hraneli 
of chemiatry arc numeitnia, and faeilitierf foi 
nnd Ruidanpc iii leaoaicli me acccHsiblc to all 
who poHfies.s llio neeeHsiiiy ability. 

ChmislTij icMcd to iHedicinc. — hfedicine 
ia liaHud on tluee fundamental wcienees r hern- 
ia try, pliyaioloRy, and anatomy. At jne-sonL, 
the amount of pure chemistry, nnd e.siiceially 
of pracUeal choniisti'y, legally icquircd in the 
irnuiiiiR of phyMciaiis m liJiiropc is veiy small, 
Usuidlyp la five inonUia' course sufTicGfa, In Ihc 
United States, in I lie better class of iiiatitu- 
tioiiH, II ycai of Rcnoral chcmiHlry, Bonic quidi- 
Lativo aiicdysis and organic chemiatry, and in 
many cases also (jn anti tali vo analyflisj each 
with appropriate laboratory iiractioc, with a 
staff and fuoiliticfi for giving tlim ninount of 
work, avo considered necessary. Hut Lhia ia 
only tlio pure ehomlatry, intraducLory to the 


Icrhniral cniirwcH. ri'ho latter inny bo roughly 
divided into two kinds Chemical idiysiology 
I leaks iMlh IheeheimsLry of the normal organisni. 
Cheuiu'ul paUielogy deiik with lUc themical 
ehaiiges coimoeLed with disease, wiLli the 
ehcinipiil cfleelH of Imcleiin within and without 
Lhe body, and with siimlur piohlenis, Coluaea 
in inimimoM'lirmistiy and other snbjecLa arc 
given, and eh airs exist fur their eulLivalion 
In all thoHC lines, cliemieiil methoda of expeii- 
meulalion and of leasoning circ applied to 
Hpeeial elusses of siihstanccs and pioces.ses It 
IS at inesent impossible to foretell piccisrly 
wli('H) lIh* dividing lini*.s will he drawn, and whnt 
diMliiiet liraiichea will uUininLcly eiyslallizc out 
of lhe rapidly developing legmii of biochcm- 
isLiv 

Ch(*inistry and medieine come logcLher also 
ill tlie exniuiiiaLinii of w'aLor iiiul of foods, and 
in other inallei.s pertfiiniuR to Lhe cl i air of 
piihlic lieiilth or hygiene Again, pUannaceu- 
Lical cheinniLiy deals with the prep in at inn, 
aualj^sia, and .st'anduidization of drugh, mid is 
r(‘pn*senLed in all eehoolb of inedicme and of 
pliarinaey. 

AgncuHiii al chemulrijf v{\\\c,h i\cah with the 
aiialy.sis and ehcimstiy of sods, fertilizers, and 
Cl ops, is taught m eomparalivcly few niiivei- 
biLics. It is an impoitanb pni t of the work of 
the HphoolH of ngiieulLurc, which are frequently 
of university iniik, how’cvei, and is theic asso- 
cialeil with innlmcLion ni the necqjaiary pine 
chemistry, and paiticiilarly ivitli ti-mning m 
amilyLical ehemisliy 

Chemical Gealagjjy iViucralogy, and Crg&ial- 
loQi'aphy — In no heimico does chcmistiy piny 
a Ri eater ]mrl than in geology. The btiidy of 
Llio modes of deposition and tninafonniition of 
the iiialermla found in veins, mchidint gold, 
flilver^ and oiea of oLlicr vnhiablo metals, ia a 
chemical piolilcin of the greatest economic nnd 
ficicnthic imjjoi'laiiec The formation of salt 
deposits and audimentary rooks, mid Lhe origin 
and oojjsljlutiijji of igneous jocJls are cliDJidcnJ 
(piestioiia, nnd are sLudied m ihc lahoraiory as 
well as in tlic field. Chemical geology is Lhoic- 
fore II recognized univeraiLy subicct. Again, 
minernlogy h siinidy chemistry limited Lo sub- 
fltanccs w’hieli nccui m nature Tb ticnta of 
Iho formation, the chemical conBLiLutiun, and 
the chemical cl iLHsifi cation of mich siibstancGa. 
Ciystallognipliy ia by IradiUon attnehed lo 
mineralogy, and in the iimversiiics la most 
coinmonly taught in cnnncctioii with it. Eiit 
nil pure Hubatuiiccfa, when solid, have crystal- 
line forma, and the study of such forms and of 
bheir iclationa is a branch of the study of the 
Bubatanccs ihemselvoa, that is bo say, it is a 
blanch of cheini&Lry. In a few inatnnccs, m- 
dcLMl, chemical cryiitallography is a dialinct 
fjubjcct of instnicLioii and research 

Technological Applications oj Chevnstry .^ — 
Tho appearance of chciniHtry in connection 
with instruction in imhifilnal aiibjccLa ia go 
conatant that only a few of the more con- 
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RpiRUOiis casGR can be mentioned Where the 
Hohool of technology is not a pint of a univer- 
sity, it ia usually of nnivcraity rank. In Ger- 
many, indeed, technical choniistiy Ava'! formerly 
a department of most of the universities, bub 
when the scpaiate schools of technology were 
oatablishcd, these chairs were given up. In 
Die technical schools, complete dcpartmoiUs of 
]Hire as well as of applied chemistry nre innin- 
tained, the formci being equal in all rcapccls 
to those in the universities. One of the most 
important branches of indiis trial chcmiatry is 
metallurgical chemistry, winch denis with the 
extraction, preparation, and applioation of 
metals A special subdivision, known ns 
metallography, applies physical chcimaLiy to 
the study of alloys and mixtures like steel. 
Other branches can only be named, altbough 
naming them givc.s little idea to the layman of 
the gicab extent of the fields they coA'cr, of 
their commercial importance, oi of tlic largo 
drafts whicli the study of thorn makes upon 
pure chemistry. They arc such ns the chemis- 
try of fuels, natural waters, soda and alkalies, 
soap and bleaching materials, lime and cement, 
glass and pottery, pigmouts, paints, and vai- 
nislics, spirits, oils, gums, artel Waxes, starch 
and sugar, brewing, wme-making, and distill- 
ing. cxnlosivca. dyes and dyeing, paper, leather, 
and glue. The manufactuic of these Bub- 
stances, from the purchase of the raw ma- 
terials, bo the testing of the finished product, 
la controlled by bho chemiab. In compoMlo 
cstabliDiincrtts, like railways and packing 
] louses, wJierc supplies of various sorts nie U8C4l, 
the chemist again con tiols the piirclinsiiig by 
acientific specifications, tests tho matcrinl.s re- 
ceived, and studies tho uses to which they aia 
put He applies to innumerable ends the dis- 
cipline, the principles, and facts which he has 
derived from the university or technical school 

The number, diversity, and importance of 
the various divisions of choniiatry, of whicli 
the chief have been briefiy charactciizcd, is, 
after all, not surprising ChGimstry denis 
with the Ghangc.s in composition of matter, 
niid with the conditions which cause oi accom- 
pany such cliangca. Every one of the physical 
or imbiiral sciences deals with some aspect of 
matter or some class of materials, and must 
therefore present an opportunity for fuuda- 
mentiil clicnucnl work. There is even a 
chemistry of the stars, which is experimental 
da well iia observational. What wondci then 
that in the university, while the center of 
chemical work may he in the department of 
pure chemistry, the scope of the science is 
limited only by tho extreme boundaries of all 
the depurtnicnta of science, pure and applied, 
which such an institution cvei includes. 

Chemistry In the Schools — Chemistry 
gained entrance to the Bccondary sehools as a 
irngnicnt of a very slight couiao in physical 
or in general Boicnco. The purpose of the 
courae was informational solely With the 


c.itftblisliment of motlern, ns din Line I from 
classical ouincula, chomistiy hns slowly gaiiinl 
greater r c cog m Lion 

The first secondary school to open a labora- 
tory for iiidivulujil woik of tho pupils was the 
City of London Hcliool (Mr Hilh 1817) Tho 
first of the English Piihlie Seliools Lo Lake this 
ntep was Rugby (Cmion Wilson, 1800) In tlic 
United States, l|ic Girls' High iind Normal 
School of Boston (18(15) led the way in Lina 
importnnt pailieulai At Lho ])icaciiL Lime, 
chemistry is taught ns a distinct Hubjoct, with 
Inboialoiy work, \ii Llm niaiorily of tlio Kiigli.'^h 
Public Schools, in nearly all the lond Ingli 
Behools of Cheat Unt/iiii, and in nil Llic larger 
liigh schoolfi of the Ihnled Sliilos. Tiio aim is 
to teach olenientaiy eh em is try, im well ns Lo 
make the Hciciice a moanfl of giMieiul edumtion, 
(See Cmbmlstjiy, Mktiiouh of Tea cm no.) 

In Germany the teach ing of science waa 
introduced into bcIujoIh toward the end of the 
Bixtcenlli century willi the riao of the /i?if/cr- 
flfcrtdc/ijieii, but was not firmly established uiUil 
the Bprend of the Rcahchidcn {q.v ) begun 
Science, howcvci, was liiughb na an undilTcr- 
cntiatcd inaaa covering cveiy braiicli which 
comes under b)\at name Chemistry coulil 
not receive separaLe ti'catincnt in the schools, 
BO long ag it was kept in the Imckgroiiud nt 
the uniycibitics. An inipotuB to tho teaching 
of ehemiatiy in the higlier aclmols was given 
by the increasing impui lance of the subject in 
industry In 1822 clicini.sUy waa iiiLioduccd 
definitely in the icorgaiuzed konigliche Red- 
schule of Beilm. TJic aubjccL did not become 
generally catabli.shed in all the .secondary 
schools until the Si/Uabiis of 1882 was passed 
The renliBLic tendency was furtlioi con finned 
by the fi]fllabu!i of 1802, reinfoiccd by the 
deerce of the Kaiaer iaaued iii 1000 

The following nuinboi's of periods aic given 
to natural science in the dilTciciit types of 
aclioola. No dcfiiiiLc asaignmcnt is made Ln 
clicmiauy, with the exception of that Iictg 
mentioned In the gymnasium two hours n 
week arc given, in tlic* roal-gymnahuim^ 2 hours 
a week in the firat 5 ycnis, 4 in the sixth, and 
5 in the last 3 years. In the rcnl-schoDla 
2 hours a week for the first 1 years, 4 in the 
fifth, and G in eacli of the rcmaiiiing ycai s arc 
allotted to natuiul science In the gymnasiums 
chemistry is btill included in the general sub- 
ject of natural science In tlio rcal-achoola of 
the three tlillGrcnt types the aubjccL bccome.s 
dirfcrcntintcd in Sekundat and ig then taught 
for 2 hours n week Individual laboratory 
work ig frequently clone but many schools 
have no laboratories, and aoinc do not use 
tlioge which they have, The science is taught 
in all schools in the classroom, but not for ils 
own sake so much aa for cnlhng out the powers 
of observation and of renaoiiiiig of the pupils, 
and for teaching exact expreggion. Even whera 
laboratoiy work is offered, the oxjjcriinents 
arc repotitioiig of thoso flliown in tho c las groom, 
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ftnd ilic work is ophoiml and is usually taken 
by very few of blic i)iii)ils 

III Friuiee the iiUorrsL in modern Hliidirs dates 
from tliG eiicourjiKeinriit given by Sully, the 
miiiiHtpi of Louia XIV, tci tiude nnri imliiHlry. 
Richehoii on one ocrasioii wrote that in a 
well-voRulated state tlioie w'lis a need of inoio 
mantois of the medmnical arts than of the 
liberal aitn From that iime facilities for Uie 
traiiiniK huitabli! to nulustry and agiicnlturc 
began to be deiiianded In 1702 Holland, as 
tlic of an inquiry into srcoiulaiy educa- 
tion, fouiul that all pupils of all ages were put 
llirouRli the faiinie emu si!, iuvolvJiiK for many 
waste of time and no bone/it. HoLli Talley- 
rand (qr) (1701) and (loiulqicet (r/ y.) (1792) 
proposed selieines of eduealion involving cx- 
pei linen lid e hem is try. In 1700 the sub] ret 
was included m a decree on aecoiulaiy cdiicii- 
tion, and over nmee Ima found a placo to a 
greater or less extent in the program of the 
flccoiulary school. The atlilude toward choiius- 
try, ns to the sciences goiiGrnlly, aa subjects 
of iimtrucLiou, has bcou dotcnniuecl by thou 
applicability in iiidiis trial, commeicial, and 
agiieiiltural life Until 1817 no special facili- 
ties were ofTored iii the secondaiy schools for 
BpccialiKing in science. Ry a sbatiiLc uf that 
dnto a bifurcation was introduced m the laib 
three years of the course, so Hint in ono division 
greater attention was paid to acience (cnscif/nc- 
meat sjidcint) Further cmphtvala was placed on 
these subjects lifter the expositions of 1855 
ami lRfl2, ns a incaaure to pi omo to the prog- 
ress of Fionch iiidiistiicB, In 1880 4 hours 
a week were given In science in all the classes 
except the highc.it, winch received 10 hours 
In 188G in the cnaeignement specials 2 hours a 
week weio given to chcinlBtr^ fiom the third 
year Under the rcorgaiiixalion of \002 there 
are a.ssignod 3 to 5 hours to physics nnd cliGiniH- 
tiy, togetlmr, in the special model n-scieiitirio 
course. In the undi Here iiti ate d comae 2 hours 
a week are given to clnssrooin woik in physics 
and chemistry, although only one fifth of tlio 
time iH given to the latter. Only in the upper 
cycle is laboratory work introduced, and this 
to the extent of only 2 hours per week lor all 
llio sciencc‘j together The aim of the teaching 
IS iiifui'iinUional. 

Methods of Teaching Chemistry. — Deforc 
methods of teaching aie actually discussed, wo 
inii.st note the fcicb timt tlie Icinds of chemistry 
taught in tlio secondary schools of tho Uniled 
States and of Great Ihitaiii are, in typical 
caacSj csicntialiy differont Apart from the 
fact til at the Iccbiiro mebliod is not gciiciany 
used m impgiting tho inatruction, the cliemi.s- 
try of the American high school is, in its 
essence, simply a lighter university coiirao. 
In the secondary achqo Is of Gicab DriUm, 
greater oinpliaais is laid on mental training 
and on arousing Heicutifie habits of thought, and 
Icsa couHidcraliaii is given to how far a com- 
plete suivoy of tho outlines of tho science is 


accomplished This dilTercnce appears clearly 
111 the books of the two countries, respectively 
The books most used m tlie United States, of 
which those by Ilrniisen, Newell, McPherson 
and Hciulmon, nnd Brownlee arc typical 
Bainpics, olTcr simply a scientific treatment of 
the eleinciits of the science They dilTer from 
university books, like Ncwth, RicUtcr, Rem- 
sen {College Chcmlst}y)^ and Smith, mainly in 
being much more limited in scope. An Ameri- 
can syllabus, such as that of the National 
Education Ashociation, which is identical 
with the QUO used by the College Entiaiicc 
Exami nation Board of the Middle »S talcs nnd 
Maryland (q.r.),^ scemH to define secondary 
school chenustiy of the same couvcational 
type. On tlie other hand, some of tho Eng- 
lish boolt.s, of which those of McNair, nnd 
Pci km and Loan arc types, place the chief 
emphasis on pedagogical qualities, The con- 
ventional nicirhoda of treatment aic conspic- 
uous by their absence. A British syllabus, such 
as the AUernalivc Elementa}ii Coutsc of the 
Board of Education m England and the Irish 
ayllabus, emphasizes tiumiiig m scientific 
method latlicr than the completion of n 
ayatcniatic outline of the science The science 
work in the secondary schools of Fianco 
mul Germany prcaiiiUs no cliatiucL types of 
iuBtiUctional method, except those which, like 
the ficqueiit aiibatitiUion of classroom work 
Cut all labDiatory work, aTO generally acknowl- 
edged to be anachroiusnis 

In spite of this dillDiencc between the pur- 
poicB of elementary chciniatry instruction in 
the bccondaiy schools of the two Eiiglisli- 
Hpeaking countries, there arc many m alters of 
method which arc necessarily in more or less 
iinivcTsid use, and which even appeal* with 
little change m the element arv conrao of the 
university We proceed, theiefore. now to dis- 
cuss the fundamental methods of all elementary 
chemistry instruction, noting when we reach 
them those points in which the treatments in 
the two counliics dilTci. 

A moic eomplcto Licahment of all of these 
anbjccis, togclhei with rcfcTDiices to nil tho 
available sources of information and hiiggcs- 
tion, will be found in The Teaching of Chemistry 
and Physics by Alexander Smith and E H. 
Ilall. This gencial statement will take tho 
place of separate references to various parts of 
this book, which would otherwise have to ap- 
pear in almost every paragiaph 

The Means of Instrudwn. — The Za&om- 
ionj Work. — A description of tho modern 
laboratory would be out of place here The 
ai tides by Baakcrvillc nnd Gill contain im- 
portant infoiiuation not inohicled in Smith 
and Hall In general it mny be said that, 
if mcAiiB arc available, the fittings of tho 
laboratory should be aa eomplcto as they can 
bo made. At tho same time it may be noted 

I For Uui full tillca of Home of the hooka rofcrrcil to, 
OGQ Uio niblloKranliy at Iho and. 
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tliab a inrtgiiificcnt laboratory (Wa not iicccs- mciU, Llio apimraLiia, I ho hiiicl and qnaiiUty of 

rarlly piova Unit even ^lasaablcj ina true lion ia Mio nialorials, a ml Llio moHiod of man i pula fiou 

being Rivon. SiiLiafaclory work can be done alioiild be clearly oxplniiiofl Tlu.4 of llm 

With simple appliances find simple httinga. diiocUoiiH la iinjKii'Unil in on lei that \\v may 

The coinpleLcno.s'3 of die cquipmont of thn lir ceilam IhaL each soparJilo ])upil lias lioforc 

laboratory affccLb the (iimntity uf work ’wbich him e\aetly the dosUed plioiioinonnn CJnos- 

can be done by a student in a given lime, but lion marks hIhuiUI rail attriilirm Ln tlio iimllorii 

not, in anything like Lite sanu* degree, the to be observed, and direct fiueslioiih, railing 

quality. The mdhpeiisnblc tilings aic water for i'(‘llrction, nIiouKI he linked The f|iiesliom*i 

and gas, or &oine substitute foi the latter, and aliouUl he of two kiiidfi, nhich filiould he carr- 

a suflicicnt amount of apparatus to enable in- fully distuiRuisbrcl, One class includes ques- 

sti'uctive cxperiincnts to be clone It is also tions, the answciw to niiich arc ohhiinali/c /ly 

impel ttint, that tiysUiin and uidcr should prevail oliiiorvatiQU aiul ica^ouiiiR alowe. The nnswcis 

in the minutcsb detiuls of cvciythuig con- to (he other class of cinestiojiH Mill rcf|ulre 

nected with the laboratory matcriiil'i and ap- lefcrenre to the book, or soine nthci source nf 
plianccs infornialion, as well The pupil lerpiiies lo ho 

The laboiatory lurnialics the basis for all notified which sort of (jUCHtiim ho is immliiiig, 

tlic real knowledge of chemistry wliieli the in oulci Hint he may iiol, on the one lianrl, 

pupil accpiircs Ifc is hcic only that he comes use Llic book when he should be employing lus 

la immediate contact ivith the siibjcub. The own ryes or head, or, on Ihe other Imiul, cii- 

M’hole course la so arranged in relation lo tho doavor to answci fioin Ins own oh*ion alioiia, 

IfthorntoTy work that lhe> other moans of in- supplenioiilcil by a little speculation, n fpies- 

strucLioii aic subsidiary to it and appear, in tion which calls for actual information that he 

Tclafcion to it, in the hgbt of Bubovdinate and la uoL in a pciBilion to supply. 

siip]ilcinoiitary nRcncic.s. Thu.s, the discus- The Inlioralory woik should he nn iiiLellce- 
siona in tho classroom intcrpict Lho poisonal tiial occupation Evciy device must he iiied 
ohscrvationg; the experimental demonstrations iii order Lo make it inipossihir for tho pupil to 
nro extensions of them; and the reading in the feel that ho has fiatisfied the requirements of 
book is simply foi the amplificfilion of the the couise by the ineic pDifoiinniiec of eerlniii 
knowledge M'hicli the Inborntory work fin nishes mechanical operations Tho oullinc, and lho 
TUqso facta anrl conceptions which aic not subsequent treatment of the expeiiinonlal re- 
doiivcd directly from the laboratoiy work — snlLs h}" the instiuctor, should denmnd the u.sg 
and they aic many — ncvertholosja depend for of inlelligeiicc and shouhl assist in its culliva- 
thtur full apprehension, and for the possession tion In thifl eoimcction, the type of Inbora- 
of life and icrility, on lim fact Lhiit they nto lory ^Yo\k prevaiimg m CU'cat RritiMn bus a 
shown tn be made up of feature.s encountered great adrniilngo over that comnionly employed 
in various actual experiments All real kiioivl- in the United Rlatcs In (ho foimer cn.HC, the 
edge in chcini.stry is cither obtained by cxpcii- pupil cnniiot help feeling that he H wjc&lliiig 
mciitj or by the application of cxpciimental with a problem and iiinslcring iL step by sle|i 

knowledge tliroiigli the ii.'je of the imagination. lie covers iihiiiiiUer luiiuber of topics, Imt hia 

That tho laboratory ivork may retain tbia experience wilh each la most conspicuously an 

dominaut position lu Lhc system of inSitniGiiou, uUcllectual elfoi't. In many British Hchaolfi, 
ifc must bo adequate in scopc^ it mnat amply llic so-called lieunstic method (7 e.) is employed 
illustralc the facts about each element and to a l.irge cxlrnt Thig inelhod luis been placed 
compound found in the syllabus; it must con- prom 11101 illy bofoic the teachers, and has been 
tnin examples of all the clnsaoa of facts which widely in tiod need, inniiily tiirougb tho inlliience 
aie to be leprcqonted in tho course; aucl ifc of Professor Armstiong The principle la 
must deal with every important principle or I lint of iiivc.sti gallon, with the cncoiiingcnicnt 
law in like manner It is in thia Inst lespect and advice of tlio teacher, the whole being 

that most laboratoiy outlines are notably dch- conducted iu Mich n wav Uuit the |)U])il is, 

cient. Yet the laws and principles, being of a ns far ns nossiblcj held responsible for definiiig 
more or leas abstract nature, demand illustra- the problem at each step and for devia- 
tion iMo\c \UROTitly Limn do the Bingle facta ing means of aoVving; il By this meiwm less 

Tlic qiiniUitntive laws of chemical composition, ground is covered in n gix^eii Lime than by the 
to the disciisaioii of which so much time is conventional method, hut iiiLerrat and enthu- 
applicfl and the use of which, ns they express sinsm arc more ca'iily aroused and cducalioiinl 
themselves 111 fonnula and equation, is so con- ends, as distinct horn iiiforniationnl ends, are 
stanb, are too often ignored. Quantitative jjetter served 

expennients, and the proper utilisation of tlio Tn all laboratory work the experimental 
data which they give, arc indiapeiisablo parts technique must receive special attention The 
of the laboratory work. pupil should lonrn to discover when an appa- 

Tho directiona for laboratoiy work should vatua ia air-tii^ht, tho flifreiciicc betMTen tho 
be so simple, clear, and full that the cxpcri- behavior of thick and thin glnsa when heated, 
tnenta can be done witii the mnin'umim of indi- how to fold a rdter paper, Uoxv to bend gltwi'i 
vidual super vision The object of the expcri- tubing, and how to weigh Tho piopcr per- 
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formanco of thcao niid otlior opcrftlioii'i performance is mcEisurocI, rather by tho com- 
neccssniy to the auccess of the oxporinionta, plctcuesa with ’winch tho hole scienco has been 
niid at the Htime limo n. coiimdei'atioii of export- oiithiiod, than by the nppropriafcencaa of the 
moutal pLccfUitioiia furnialios valuable oppop- content oi of tho iiTiangemcnt to the purpose of 
til 111 ties for men till Lmimiig, inaU'ucting immatuic minds, 

Tho notebook la an important feature of second typo of textbook, which is quite 

laboratory LustrucLionk It furniahcs oppov- diati net Cvoin tl\e fust, places pedagogical prill- 
timihy fur oxorciso in simple and correct ex- ciplca in the foreground Such texts do nob 
pression, and it cnnblos the atndcnt also to endeavor to preaent chemistry as a sciencOj 
practice tho trcliniofil language of the chemist, but attempt dimply to use chemistry as a 
and so iinjieicopLibly to acquire some of his means of general education. They have the 
habits of thoiight. The picpniation of the mr of a laboratory manual, expanded so ns to 
notebook is atili rurther educative because ib convoy also a considerable amount of inform a- 
invol\c.s analysis of the observations mndc in tioii. The books already icfcrrod to by 
tlic laboniLory and organization of the ideas MnNair, mid by Perkin and J-ean arc typical 
ac cured from them The operation neccHaaiily examples Perhaps tho qiinhties of the two 
cnllfl attention to gaps in the piipirs kiiowl- diatiiict types of hooka may be shown beat by 
edge, of winch before bo wms unconscioiia, and coiitiaating certain of their fcaturca In the 
furnishes Inin with definite objects foi rending former type, forinulio, cqiiaiioiia, valenre, and 
lleadlnc of tins kind is incomparably more othop paraphernalia of the aeience are ncces- 
profitablc than tho poi fiinctory reading of ten narily conspicuous; fiom tho latter variety of 
ooiiseciitive pages, in whieh no one thing in liook they may bo entnely absent; the former, 
pai’ticiilnr is being Nought Most important since itg conLcnts arc arranged to linrmonizQ 
also is the reading and eiiLicigm of the refnilta with the way in which the teacher himself ivas 
liy tlic tenelicr nnd the flubscquoiib adjustment trained, can be used more or loss successfully 
of the notes by the pupil _ by ji novice, the initci rcquWoa a more broadly 

Tlio activity of the teacher during tho whole tinincd, intelligent, and mature teacher. The 
laboratory peiiod is required, both to make former is used almost imivcisally in tlic United 
the of each Btudont successful inrclmni- fltatcs, tlic latter very frequently in Gicat 
cally, and Lo mrimtaiu tho whole w'oik on the llritain 

plane of an inlolleetiml oxoreiso. Tlio Inborn- In point of fact, every one of the cliarac- 
tory work lo bn valuable must be ain)ci'vi‘iDd. tcrifitica of the second, or pedagogical class of 

just as surrly as it niiisL be Hubfacquantly teslccl books, is nn iiulispcn sable feature in nil amincl 
and applied in the clnsHroom Tlio teacher i iit. true Linn in clcinciiUry chemia try, and should 
should not be disliacled from teaching by tho be a*part of the course whctlici conspicuous 
iiuccssUy for giving out apparatus, nnd nil ni- in the actual textbook or not These cliarac- 
raiigemcnlH for the work of the claaa should bo Loiistics arc not hinted explicitly in the sys- 
inadiMU advance ^ temntic variety of text, hut aic presumably to 

Tcdhool^i — There are two distinct types bo read by the teacher between tlio lines. It 
of nloincntary tcxtliooka in ohcinisLry, nnd nn is lo be foaicd that the author of the systematic 
analysis of Llieir respcctivo qiialitioa is dcsir- book presumes far loo much on the intelligence 
able. Tlio first tviic, In which we can clistin- nnd pxpericncG of the great majority of teachers, 
gui*-!! twoflubvarlolles, is Hint of tho syslcinalic nnd that in most eases a book of the second 
description. It resembles the iinivorsitjir text- class could usefully be employed, at least by 
booiia, and m mniiy teapectft ia not nnlikft tWo the tcachiiT, aa n aupplcmcnl to tho one ol tho 
larger works of rcfiTcnce. Tho first sub- first cln.s.s 

variety of this kind of Imok pliiecs the theory The Glnborntion of the pedagogical side will 
ill the foreground. After the briefcHt deserip- iiccossanlv reatiict the ground that can bo 
tion of the piopcitics of one or two gases, the coveied in the ajx'itcmnlic point of view, nnd 
pupil IN lod as dll ectly as possible to Avogadro'fl it is appinpriate lo inqnnc how far this cn- 
liypctlioHiH, III order that, through the applica- croaclnncnb may be pciimtted, The pupil who 
tion of this hypobhcqia, ho may he fuinishod takca chemistry in the aecondayy school takes 
at tliG earliest moineiiL and in a Ntnctly logicnl it either na part of nn education to be used 

fftsliion with tlio basis for the dovolopmcnt and later in teaching in the lower schoola, or as 

applirnlioii of fornuilnj and cquntions There- part of a preparation for a college or uniyer- 
nfter, the sy^ tern n tic survey of the science ia sity course, or, finally, ns part of an education 
comjiletcd m the convcutionnl manner. In for business, In business, mentnl training and 
the second .=< 1113 variety, the study of chemical intelligence count for more than n slight knowl- 

fluhstanecs iii a more or less conventional man- edge of individual facts m chemistry In 

ncr IS jjlaccd m the foreground The theory teaching in the lower selioola, systematic clicm- 

doe.s not appear ho early, is nob always in is try is of little use, while acJcntific habits of 

strictly logical order, and is introdueed at con- mind are invaluable as a basis for the dcveloii- 
venient intervals In both Lhesc varieties, the incnt of pedagogical nkill l^inally, the iini- 
aiTnngenionfc la that which appenla lo the vcrsily should nppiecmle inoTC highly ineMaV 
nmtiiio rliemist. Tho saliafaetorincsa of tho training than n knowledge of a aomewlint 
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larger nasemblngc of facta, since ohemiatry^ 10 
oi\ly one of n large uumhev of atudica winch 
liiiVQ an equal claim to form pmt of the altJUn- 
menta of the fresh man. Without (|iiostioii, 
lea, a mechanjcal acquisition of systoiuiLtie clieni- 
ifltry and more ntteiition to mental dcvelop- 
menb would enablo the clicmiatry of the 
accondary gcJioola better to serve all of the 
jnirposca for which we iiiny presume it is 
intended, 

Cifi^srooiu Work — ^YllhD\\t subsequent 
treatment, Ilia reSulta of laboratory work 
would remain largely incoherent and mean- 
ingless. The (liscusyioiia in the clnasroom nro 
largely for tlic purpose, first, of establishing 
wliat were the facts observed. In addition to 
tiiiHj they solve to leeall unhreded but aig- 
nificnnt phenomena The.se oxcrciaca aro fur- 
Lhor useful in exercising the pupda in the 
language of chemigtry, and coiTocting eirora 
in the use of thia laiigimgcj in tlio correlation 
of the observed facta with the canton tg of tlio 
hook; and in Integrating the separate fa eta 
into knowledge. Amongst tlic special func- 
tions of the cln‘?flroom work aio the develop- 
ment of principles from isolated facta, and the 
rationalizing and explaining of tlie facts (ob- 
Bcrvctl and read) by the ubc of other facta and 
by the employment of hypotheses, In con- 
nection with this opeiation, the pupil receives 
Bome liaining in the conacryatiye use of tho 
imagination Interest la rnnintained by con- 
tinual references to, and applications of, every- 
day pbcnoTnoim 

Demons tration experimontg nro used, in the 
first place, to initiate the pupils into experi- 
mental mo tho da, and later for the purpose of 
eliowing experimenta additional ho thoso per- 
formed in the Inhoiatory, particularly thoso 
which aro too di flic nib for individual perfonn- 
anec by tho pupils. Written cxcrciaos arc given, 
hub not BO much for the purpose of tcating, aa 
for the purpose of instriietioii. Single ques- 
tions, susceptible of brief answer, set at tlic 
begin lung of a luinibcr of meetings of the clnsa 
fulfill the purpose better than a similar luiin- 
bcT of qiicsUoiiB occimyiiig a whole period. 
The pupil learns much irom oxamination of tho 
papers, after they have been marked and 
criticised by the teacher. 

The Teacher. — It is unfortunate that no 
machinery is in existence which is devised 
Bpeci Really foi the training of the secondary 
school teacher m cbemistrv- Ho iiBimUy ob- 
tains hifi training in the college or univergity, 
but the courses in 911 eh an institution nro de- 
vised primarily for the training of the profea- 
Bional chcTnist, or rntlicr of the mere analyst 
Even the training has been in the lughcat 
degree .scientific and to tho Hmnllcst extent 
mechanical — a condition which seldom exists 
— the chemical facta dealt with are limited in 
their langc The teacher in training should 
have on extensive, thorough, and eminently 
mo clem course in general chemistry In ad- 


dition, he requires, what no course in analyaia 
ever gives, much more knowledge of the ordi- 
nary facia of the science and bomc ncquainU 
nnee with its history lie needs also a greater 
kiiowlcdge of thcorolical and phyncnl clieinls- 
try obtained liy rending and piacLicnl work, 
more ability to handle the lilcratiiK* of the 
subject, and a firmer gru.sjj nf the ramificaLioiia 
of the science in iiuliistry, agricnlturc, gcologv, 
pbyaiology, niul hygiene 

TEadiiu^p hoic to — The studctit of a 

foreign language knows liy exporiciice soine- 
thmg of how to atiidy u foioign laiigiingc before 
lie hcgiiig the new emu sc. As a uilc, the alu- 
dent of clicinisLry lina 110 idea at all how to 
study the science, and wastes a great ri mount 
of Lime without making eoiTca]ioiidinp nrogiCM, 
A fcatiiic of chciniHlry tcuclimg wlucli should 
never ho niniUncI, Ihcioforc, is the repeated 
instruction of tlic class in regard to how to 
study the ag«ignGd^ le'json, Anothci^ feature 
closely related to tlii.s is that of insi.gting upon 
continual icpetilioii of rundanipiilal Ideas and 
facts In language work, a piodigious amount 
of rcpclitioii la incviinhlo, yet never too great 
for the purpose of lliorough nuiHlpiy In 
science, the hook usually makes om'li slalenicnt 
hut ouGc, and the icpclition and lutcrwcaving 
nt every oppoitunity nro left to the initiative 
of the teacher. 

Jlhu\trulton 9 — AnoUicr important feature 
ia the continual reference to illualrahona from 
practical life. Atteiilion .should frcciucntly lin 
called to the oceurrencoa nnd uses of vanoiLH 
chcmicnl aubstnnecs mid plicnomciia, It la 
poasihlo to leach gcoineliy or algebra ns if it 
were puioly an artificial (liacqfiine. It is difii- 
cult to see liow n Hwhjcct like che 1 nlsl^ 3 ^ with 
its innumciahle bearings on nnlurnl occui icncca, 
its cloao connection with almost nil iiulualrica, 
and its vast cominoieial importance, oonld be 
treated in an cqunllv barren fnahion. Yet Ihia 
marvel is too fr^'qucntly renhmli Similarly, 
correlation of the cheinifitry witli the pirviniia 
knowledge of the pupil and with all the flcicnces 
iiicludcd in the cuiiicuhiin is ii pedagogical 
obligation winch must be scuinulously fill filled, 
especially in Che secondary aeliool 

Antlimciical Piobkm.’i — Tlio Bolving of 
nuincroua nrithmeticnl pioblciUB is an exercise 
too much neglected. No amount of mere ex- 
planation can confci a rnnatcry of the moaning 
and iisQ of equations that Is anything like as 
dDfiiiitG or complete ns that which is giveTi by 
the working of aiich problem s 

Physical Chemistry, — < Many tcnchcra^ 
quire whether modern physical ohemistry 
should bo tauglit in the high Bcliool. All 
chennatty ia atudied tlunugh phyaicnl meana 
of observation, hub only those physical proper- 
ties which aic actually used in the laboratory 
can profitably be diaGUflacd in detnik Wliilo 
the more elaborate nhyaicnl metjioclfl cannot 
thcmuolvca bo profitably diacugacd, tlio general 
condusionH may ofLon bo utilized. Certainly 



tlic tciiclicr oUf?hb to bo faniiUnr with modern 
views, not nocchSM’ily that lio may communi- 
cate lijicin Lo liiR pupilu, but llmt they muy 
infliiontio his viewpoint niifl bo giiiird him 
ngaiiist iiiciiluiiLiiig idcns now known to be 
erronenWH 

(InalHative Anahjstia — A similar question 
arises in rcgartl Lo (iiiiihluLiV'c aiuilyhis In 
[|ii a lit alive ainilyflis a beau Lif ally loRicid ar- 
I'aiiReiimnL of ceTtinii iihyHiciil and cliemicnl 
faclM iins been devised, and the sliuly of this 
Hyatein is iindoiilitedly educative The facta, 
liowever, winch aiu utili/ed, |iiuticulavly the 
fach in regard to solubility _ and insohibilily, 
arc in Liicinselvc's nninLerostinR and infer Lilc, 
If I hi a bysUMii, winch haa bnui deviaed for 
purely inveHligalivcj and rommorciAl i)UV|ioHca, 
1 ms good ppdiiRORicul (iiialiLiufi also, a aiinilar 
system should he deviHetl for pcdaRogiral pur- 
poHCH and applied to Ihuse facts of gieator 
general iiiipoi lance wliioh are alone Worthy of 
the at Lou lion of the pupil in the clcmciilary 
course. 

Oei\€iiil Features — Among the pioblema 
which teiichera of chemisLiy, when they meet, 
aio prone lo discnas What are llic “ csicn- 
tlalii of eleinenliu’v cheimatiy"? iSomotinica 
tins iniich-sought entity is designated llic 
" mini mil ni cent mi I of an elementiu'y course 

Tlie ii'HpoiiHC to llic leiil need which underhea 
this question la sought in the wrong dnccLion. 
Usual ly a syllahua, eonlaining the names of a 
imiiibor of eh cm leal subalancua, Llio Li Hus of 
ficveial chemical hiwi ami ebciniiml Llicorica, 
wilh a veiy few coin men Is, is all Ihat is offerod 
in fui.swer Lo Liu* demiiml Such a catalogue 
cloe.s nut renlly answer Llip ciuosLion at nil 
For example, In o mi no in ay appear in the ]i>st 
of elcmonlH, but Lho qiieatlon hlill icmains 
whether thin item in the rcqnii ement is fcalisfied 
if Llii* clement bi'oininn ia simply named by 
Lho Leaolicr as one of Lhe meinbei'i of the halo- 
gen family Aiuither Iciieiier inav feel tlint it 
IS expected Lhal this clement will be aUidied 
111 ns mueli doluil as is chloniip Or, again, 
Ihermochcinislry may bo specified, but Lho 
wiitci of lho sylhdius may not have intended 
any doLailod discussion uf Lins subject, but havo 
nmiLHl hi in ply to indie ale that, at soino sLurc, 
atlrntion ^liunld be called lo the fact Lliat, in 
corLaiii chemical actions, heat is evolved, 
liven when the syllabus has been expanded 
to the su.Ci of a textbook, aa has alruady been 
done by a very huge number of authors, the 
problem acema hLil! Lo remain fCvulonlly the 
problem refers, nl least iii part, to something 
which H not contained even in the textbook, 
and inuab be sought between the hues and in 
the metUuda \i\ which the subject ia handled 
III the classroom, A list of topics tells little, 
unless wc can, in so me way, define tiic nima 
which arc to be kept in view in the iiintruetion 
and describe the vjmvpoiiiL of the tenchoi who 
handles the iimlter oiiUlncd in the ayilabuH, 
yoine alLempL iiiiisL, Ihcieforc, now be iiindo 

I’OL, 1 — 2 Q 


to define, along these liiiea, the modca of hand- 
ling the content 

The. i-liiiis lo he Kept in View in Teachnig 
Elemenlar]/ Chenihtry — One aim, clearly, 
should bo to utilize the previous knowledge of 
khe pupil A bttlc coufiidcratioii will show 
that a good deal is involved in this statement. 
Wc assume that the pupil ns lie comca to us 
has tiioroughly imistcrcd arithmetic and can 
employ it without further instruction. Wc 
asaurac that, in the fitiidy of mntliomaLics, 
language, and history, he has Icaruecl to look 
for the main facta by the processes of observa- 
tion, lopoiition, and coinpaiison. We arc con- 
vinced Unit the pupil lina learned to avoid 
Rpcculation. Wc assume that ho knows liow 
piinciplca or laws arc forinulated, and how 
lawn and liypoLhcses arc to be used. It is true 
that these terms may not have been employed 
in tlic study of language, but the conceptions 
and piocosses underlying them, wc judge, must 
bo tlioioughly familiar. In other words, wc 
aasiimc the pupil's familiarity with scientific 
incLhod, 

In adclilion to this, in many iiistances wc 
havo a right to Dsaumo that the pupil hag 
studied physics and Itnowa a good deal about 
the science Too often, liowevci, wc iiasumc 
fitill fiiilhci that he Will be able spontane- 
ously to apply his iii'Jlhmctic, hia knowledge 
of bcicnlific method, and hia acquisitions in 
physics to the study of chemistry It 
w only giadimlly that wc leali/o that the 
habits of mind wc arc nsauining, if they exist, 
arc perm nil cntly attached to the bubjcct in 
coniicctiijn wilh which they were acquired, and 
thiit as a uiatlcr of fact there is not the ahglitesh 
toiidcney to apply tlicm to the new aubject 
The ability to tnkc nn idea from its accustomed 
BUiiouiKliiigfl and apply it in nn entirely new 
1 elation IS, arioi all, one of the charaeleiisllcs 
of geiiiua, and Lo assume that the high achoQl 
pupil will exhibit nnj' buch clmrncLerisLic, in 
however small n degree, ia undoiibtcclly nsaum- 
iiig too niueh. The tcaelier of chemistry must 
do practically the whole of this work over 
again The scion lific method, as it may exist 
loosely in the mind of the pupil when he ia 
sludying laiiBimpp or history, must be de- 
veloped, crystallized, and used, until ita con- 
scious fip|)hcatioii in clicmi.slry becomes spon- 
taneous. Tlic study of chemical phenomena, 
by notiug particuliiv occurrences and intcr- 
prcting them in accordance with pliysicnl prin- 
ciples, imiat be carried out almost with the 
same care that would be necessary if physics 
never had been studied before It must be 
icmcinbercd that many of the parts of physics 
used in chenustvy receive little aLLcntlon in 
the coLiise on physicH and me in thcinselvcs 
difficult — the idena in connection, for ex- 
ample, with vajiorizntion mul condcnBatlon. 
The con cep Lions by incana of which wo dis- 
tiiiguibh between the dccompoaition of a molten 
uubstuiicG and more boiling arc not acquired 
C03 
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iiiPfl in f p^^yaicg. Then, too, tlie ]Jmic 9 to be rcneJir/l, but only an aim to he ifept m 
loEicnl not jirc'iejifccd in the flume view; a djncnt/ori /n uju'eli to strive; a. set of 

TliP textbook on nkyeic.i guide ])o.Hts soggeatjjjg tjio beUpr wny, a 

JiftVfl tri iJUpxpcctcdjy, and fluncs 0/ toueb/; tones for tolling the njinro- 

fltonrl hcioic they etin be mulcr- prmtorjcas of every woifl, /Jilnted or .apoKcn, 

Iina !rrn.L uY fOJiipJolc m/iHloj-y of pJiyaicfl with wbic/i t/ic piipif comt's ju coJitart diiniig 

work Ins year of chmktry. 

Cent (In'Jrfr be of an iiiteilt- ^i 7 je progrtiin outhncfl M hr from and 

to th(i nUylil^r Ohcinieal jdiPiionKJiia talk carrying it out jiiny himi tJjc groiind coverni, 
fl cflllofriii.f iJi tiio Jaiipungo of p]jy:j|ctf, ojitl ga nirARUiccI by tiic iitiaiber of /nebs of ayatGin- 

jiAi ihf> laiiKUftgc, Biiek ntic cJieiniHtry ubieli can be /ueiudefl, but it 

cajiJiaMinilv # I i« phywf'S ,L'm/)Jniai/eH fiic Anidflifirntnl iinngtf. WJialevor 

oliGJsieA) indiflpensabk in else la omittcLl, n^e itwnt not oin/t thuftf tbings 

PDck/Zv Min ai’itjirnctlcj C 5 - irbicli niono mnko tlic study 0/ cbejiiiHry a 

to he riiLioiml c^nroise. The Bl\uly of clicn[icnl 

altJioiiirJi Ml/, 1 M bccauHc, jj/jonomni/i nB cojisj^tiriflf cUiofly ui IJie Jiilcr- 

eatbn fn rrim/i with ilg npph- prctation of piiytficfll olmi-nljojw k funda- 

JiojinJuA’&nd they me coinjitotciy mori tnl; andj in oipftJug otir couwn to Jit LJio 

enlsubit/irior^fi to ajiply it to clicnij- lime, ivo can no irioix' reduce, tviUi reason, Liic 

fore of lliA I oil, there- attention girpn fo phynics than, jji J^uiJdiJJ^ a 

ejmniiqfrv tho Goiirai* in ]i c use, wc can tjavc expem* by ienving out the 

pKrfmiri in^^atiulyinp arithmetie, foundation. 

ipidjeotinn fn «/ scientific metijod in tlioir 77ic Viewpoint — Tiio ivbole elTect of tjic 

in rt2r , ii)sliuctio»«Vyfco<JMfroyf.lif illsurewnlccl 

trictlv pIh* 1111^^,1 1 w Wc the jnoic from a raully viewpoint. 7’Jic meat miporlajif. 

ofvo 5 Rinnnfr the coiirgo. This in- cliaroctmitie of t/ie Wtn\fpoijit ja tiiafc it tfhoidfJ 

i) Wic tec bn I ^ JojJo lying jipjiw; be e-sjiLTiineiitid. Tile (’VjicJ'imcnta] rlifliniml 

lOaliiLiaii ftpl^aiatus find cxjicri- din'd encp ijctivccti ovygen nnd o/orio « nol 

iJflC be iirr/iif/i. + w>oniJcnJ Jjjcts, nJdeii that the formula of the 0110 iff Oj, ^ind of Ijir 

nijJfl jiiolird^ ani[ other Os, but tfiat 1/ie fatter js mure aciivi^ 

■infs /Amdl^lr^? "”*1 oxidto Hilvei, for cAampie, while Llie 

meiiV. familiar jiho- former dopg not. 'J’iio eypmnimd/iJ nui&oii far 

itaboii rojjdor- UTiljjig llic ronmila of hydfagmi }f^ js dpL 

imr] iJifwi wliieli hiiin iij) Lho that there me tiro fttoiiiff m Ifds nifiioculo, 

t. (4) I’lin and ,9igm/]- but IJinL a piven voliiinc of hyrlfogwi cojil/iijia 

burl Jiff Mifi . and bhcli’ mrq in twice an muefi of the eiciiierd flfl nil er/«/if 

inriiinioi,fn/T^^^- I tim aciciico voiiime (if hydiogen cJiioiide, Tim ciu’ieiit 

ivioj' /fi) of chwniciil alatcincnts of fjcfiiutionfr and hiva /uc iwuafly 

nice tn application to dndy ex- mixed — ffome tlieoretira] mid otiiers expi'n- 

lai to com- mental, Atf the fiuva or tie /rri/lion^j thnl nrc 


eflllofriii.f 1 I I of p]jy:?icg, ond aa nirmmi ccI by tiie ntiaiber oi 

^ Ujg I laiiKimgc, Bueh ntic ciiemiHtry uhieli enu be 

I 5*”*. couiso in phyjsjps cm riJiaai/e.s the fun dflificnial lb, 


lore of lliA I ■ “**F ””(5^ jnwi»uii.iun, ipjierc- aLccnwun gircii lu pjiywia Ltwiu, mi »fum 
eiinniiqfrv GOiirac in Imuse, wc can nave expeasc* by kaviiig 01 

Phydrs /Liid atiulyinp nrithnietic, foundation. 

npldjcotinn fn «/ scientific metijod in tJioir 77ic Viewpoint — Tho whole elTect 0 
, maliuctio,, rarty fco (iMlroyf,! ,f .1 Is i,m, 

Etrictlv clip nil Gill ^ from a faully viewpoint. 7’Jic moat mipoj 

vofvo 5 ftirnrifr of the 00111*30. This ill- charocteriitic of t/ie WmypobitJff tiiafcitffh 
(1) The teclini fn ^ fojJo lying jlpjjw; be e^jicriinentid. Tile evjicJ'imcntn] rlinii 
laonlatiaii apj^aratua and cxjicri- din'mence bctivccti oxygen and o/orio « 

^nijflf be iirrMif/,. + wioniJcnJ Jjjcts, nJiicii that the formula of the oiio iff Oj, and of 

slioijjfl inolird,^ anil other Os, but tfiiit i/ie bitter js mere aeb 

^ci'ijils bimdair^? "”*1 tixidto Hilvei, for cAanipJe, while I 

iiumenV. familiar jiho- former doeg not. 'J’iio aypmmmd/iJ riui&oii J 

Piotabon af J'oudor- wj-iljjig tlic ronmila of hydiagmi }h J*! a 

facts jind jjifivi winch hum up tho that there me tiro ftimii.9 Jii Ibis nifdorul 

cant, (d) 7 ’ijn j ^^^^orjibJe and ,9igm/]- but IJinL a piven volume of iiyd(ogwi cwil/iij 

f^^pburiJiff Mifi . and bhdi’ iigc in twice an muefi of the idciiirrd flfl dor/*^ an er/m 

aadinrijinHhiniT^^^* I the acicnco voiiime of hydiogen cJiioiide, Tim cuj’ieii 

beiiavioj' /5) of chwnicul alatcincnts of flcfiiutionfr and Jawa /uc iwuaflj 

pciicnce to WhcutioTi to (Indy ex- mixed — aome tlieoretira] and otiiers expi'n 

mcicifil mental, Alf the fiuvff or t/c/rri/lio;i3 thnl nrf 

Icmnofl V u,/^ I of a^l that ],i ^rivcn should be Imoil on cxpaiwicniM fncla 

be ATvaiciied nn i ^ nUereat may always mid should be fiunily stated m cipenjiipidai 


-fly wav of . terms. Valency, for euimpJiv ih an pxprrj- 

be d/3toj'ted ni'tn^ ^ tlic course is nob to mental fact, and not flic tiicorciicaJ mailer 
prcpnnitorv^ alTattLd, by college that the coiniron de/imlion would lend us to 

raiirsc J,«7 „0 ,Sn'- C)l.pl,ft|,,Pfll|u lho e„,,pc 80 , 

study of jircp a ration Jor the Another qliiir/ietni'afio of Ujc vicwpaml m 

pic-nro/n, 5 Qjnfi/)i engineer jiig ^ ji h jjot tliafc it alioiild he latioiml, rather thna dog- 

forlifo, ' ’ 0 inject IS prcjiaintion mntic Tor oxaniple, when ffbiij'ly told IJud 

Tile test oi • r r/ * r Jnntler la n conibinatioii of atomy w’lnrh jnm 

biiG la Hob \vhni , such an out- to form moloeulcs, wie rmiiirflUy ffiippifec that 

JmvG becfi^n.I^^'^'* I how m/iny tins fact Avill ekplaui flli the cireii/nslanec.*! 

laAvu can ho rf>pr^A^ whether the con urcteci with conihmii tion and wo m/iy Ala b* 

tbpai'ica cxnniiniL/i ^ I fho dpgiimlienlly 111 oiieh paiticulariiuftaiific Dill it 

*^ci|iiu’cs uni jihiibi/ 4 « IJUjiII docs ao, \Vlieii, however, ive Jearii that li( 

he, lu iio wo vci- /jinnii n choinicaJIy. Can atomic theory wa,^ miegested ong/riaJJj^ )jj 
ever lui'jow Jj/n/ia ‘ ^ ^\d witliiu wliat- Dalton to explain tile jndepeiule/d hcJiiiv/oj 

rntiojuil rashion? *Ati^ t ? hfmwh'dgc ni a of gnsca wJion mixed, and was inter /ipplicd In 
fact!, cunld jm 1 n iiocossnry iieeounl foi iIip fa cl, (hul eac/i e/mm ion/ f/enieiit 
n mnLuro of fivrliwf/f^ ^ mcUiod of fipjifliatjiig u.goa jm ijidivnliial coirbiniiig wcigliL, by irbiib 
of hvJi’Dgoi] mul ®^wbon dioxido. cr the proporLioiin of if, in nli fornix of coinWaa- 

•^i'ncd to Bav tlin+ Un ^ ^ ho neciiratrlv expressed, and JJiuL 

the booJf? ^ the answer unlil iceently fiUlc lUoie tlmn ihk ftmoiiiU nf 

This shetcli ia /in 'i i rt - logieiilly he made of tiie aloimc 

meal it in Ilnb n irnnl hlmAnr in inVi ntAiiiio/pv ii,.^ j?/i/> JlT DflifO 


dpgmalienlly in eiieli jniiticu/nrhuftaiific Dint it 
does ao, When, Jiowcver, ive Jearii that li(c 
atomic theory wa.i mi^gcsted ongniahj" )iy 
Dailon to eiploin tiio jndepeiulo/it /jcJjiiv/oi 
of gnsca wJicn mixed, and was inter /ipfiJicd In 


ft ia Hot a goal 


tlic proporlioiiH ol it in nil /orriix oi coinwaa- 
tion can ho neciirahdv expressed, and JJiuL 
unlil icCGiitly fitllc lUoie tlmn tiiix ftmoiiiU nf 
use could logieiilly he made of tiie alnnuc 
theory in iiiorgniut chemiatry, ive seo i\l oiire 



ciif^misthy 

. nrr many tliingfl in cxplaininp 
tJml Jlu-niv^ni»y nut ha uscil It (Ioch 
,, l„d. I UN tl.L- tfi.cl.'ncy lo coiu- 

iiot Of Llic way in wliioli the Nub- 

bine ^viion combint'd, ur ^ha new 

stances com coinpuinul funned, nr, in faet, 

piopcitio^ of /ly (^btj nuantUies of each 

nnyLl>i''ff ‘“'7| '' ..volvcd in tU ciiaiiRC Tl.c 
.’,a tl cm lull no expernuentui npplica- 
liypnllM'N ^ 7> iiioiiorLions 

‘"'f ' f ui Iciisu of cDinljiiimB propuilicnifi. 
of'*" / .Lv . irs iiiclc'eil. hIiow, or come very 
jlcccnt ’ ■ ’Liiftt „uiLl.'r is really com- 

i‘!!f inns anti moltiCilleB (see riofrssor 

posed of 'If' ' hut, inilcsB Llii‘ opening 

UiiLliei’f(H'‘l a o ‘T' [ |^|,u ,.xpeiiinental study 

’'■r^n.oTc t "idisUnees, tl.lire would be no 
orinLiodilciiig atoms and molecules 

nfc tills ..ninnrixe our eoiicliislons under 

“’i‘‘^r Tbe viewimint as follows- (1) Ob- 
thc ”L,,|Vbe iliown consistently to bo 

gcrvatioii s of all facta, none boiiiB oblnined 

llic sole s n •>' intcrprclntion of laws, 

by ai;oool?““’''/n? Kxporimciital, lilcrnl terms 
“L'l^br sod m ^ting an facts , (3) Ily- 
^ I nre to be used only in ovplnining and 
mid me to be el.inmatcd from 

the final tlio point of view is not 

*^‘'7 'Tio be esplained lo the pupil but 
ffOJm'L iiiiR 1 1,.! sAo be used by ^ha Luachcr 
HumelliiiiR tin vicivpaint ami coricct it 

To Nlndj 0“^ ^ j ,„p even ron- 

t we a ’ viewpoint until it snd- 
scioufl ge„„; iinpuitniit paiticiiliii 


deiily slnffN ..''iV^Kr'idimiiy rcaiizc uml adjust 
The The viewpoint Is soine- 

liiH '’!^'i ,ii'iihlo diruelly from tioolis, for 
'.'■"-“'e Xmo«l iinplicitlj;, and in. t ox- 
,h drlails it is no iiulividiiid pos- 
Wo can observe it a 


it H 


Llioro 


In iM 


'’■'“i* n nr‘ea;-t. oheniisl Wc cin oliserve ns 
sesiioii 01 cii II iiunginiiiB the viewpoint 
in'Pm^miec b s fiy ■” ^ j.i chemistry 

''r?' V w. 1.0^ viewpoint would evl- 
iibso utely "‘f uiiiii.sliiicLive elmos. 

(Iciitly l)C * Eleutcniury C/irwiiff- 

uXmi. n the united States the aims 
'rif' r I , I «el ool and iimvcrBity courses ore 

alnioNt I'li m''- ) . ,„„n„nous and ecinscinuB 
„ot HO ‘ ‘ciinses hI.oi.Ii 1 bo ..lontieal, 

tlc'CiHJou /A , +|.jj tcncbeiri arc trained in 
'l‘^ '± nml teach most ens.ly wl.at 
the uni'crflity tnught In theory, the 

they 1)0 thITeicnt The nature 

two VfHB|,col cou..se Hhoiild depend 

„f Hie Necondmj ' piaclicid conhideiations; 
hcilelv on P''''J‘I;V,^, niuvcrsity course is largely 
1 1 y tlm raet Hint mnny of the 
prrtlrLiM'iiiiiiHl by ^ ^ becomo loaclima of 
tean tfie '^^’^..^cino or engineering 
(lieiiiistry R« j g tho elementary 

'f b, mon. n,u...c„i 


CHEMISTRY 

courses in clieiniatry, or by couraea in. physiol- 
opyr pliysioloBical chemistry, geology, and oLlicr 
sciences, or by uniting of both kinds, in all of 
which it will be assumed that the student haa 
a knowledge of chemistry of the coiivcntionnL 
deacnpUoii A couise which lias for its main 
piu'poae mental fciainiiig will nob sulfice to fib 
bhc sbudeiit for the study of physiology or 
analyHig, The univcrmfcy course la tlieicforo a 
prc-profcssioiml course. The university coiirso 
involves education in chcniietry, while the piii^ 
IKisc of the iiigh Echoul couisc has been simply 
education thTOngh chcmistiy. The high school 
course may be admiiablc witliout being con- 
veiiLioiial. Tire uniycibifcy couiac Ims no bucIi 
option 

One of tiic most pressing unBctLlcd problems 
IS llic proper articulation of high school with 
college chemiaLrv, The pupil who has studied 
clicmihfcry in the secondary school — wlicio 
ahould he be placed if he continues the study 
111 the university? lie la not prepared to tako 
up analysis until after ho receives fuithci in- 
struction ill gencial chemistry, given in n modern 
wny It is certainly unjust to the inatructoi 
ill tho uiiivcrsiLy, to the pupil himself, and to 
the piovious iiibtiiictor, to put the pupil in the 
eamc class with beginners Only two solutions 
arc pohsililc one is to give in the uiiiveiilty 
an c\act equivalent of tho high acliool coinso, 
followed by a bupplemciitary course in prepara- 
tion for more advanced work. The other is to 
have two difatiiict courses, one foi begiiiiiera 
and the oLhei open lo those who have studied 
the iicicncti foi a year in the liigh school Iloth 
of thcsio methods me in fiiiccesaful operation in 
tho few inatiUilioiia in which they liave been 
tried 

Move Advanced Comes zn ChenmlTy — 
The fiubdiviHiun of Llio science of aheinihtry for 
the puiiio.'je of iiistiuction is Lolcrnbly unifoiin 
in all instiLnlions Elementary gcnciul chriiiis- 
Lry iH followed by fiiuilitativc and then by qunii- 
titative annlysiB An taught m the moclcrii 
way, these com sea do not deal aimply 
louliiio methods, which inigliL abnosl aa sue- 
cCaMsfiiUy he imparted to n youth witJioul ]ii’C- 
vious education. They aim Lo devciup the 
pupil'H knowlotlge of the science in the broader 
HCiiso, and to prepare liiiii, not for tlic roiilino 
work of the unalyal, but for intelligent work 
in scientific eheiiiistry, industiial chemiatry, or 
chemical on gin coring 

Tho coinpounda of carbon, on account of 
tlicir number and lafclior unusual modes of 
behavior, arc generally taught in a separale 
Gourao known as organic chemistry. TJic 
Bpccial physical methods which have recently 
been introduced for the nsccrtauimcnt of fncLa 
and foi the elucidation of chemical phenomena 
arc practiced, and their applications arc dc- 
flcribcd, in special courses in physical chcmi&liy, 
Einally, in certain inatancca an attempt has 
been made to rcalizo iii the laboratory to some 
extent tho coiulitions of manufacturing chemia- 
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try. In such a courae, the pupil handles 
larger masses of material, consideia the cost 
of the original eubstancGs, tlie cxpciifle of each 
opcrfitiou, and the yield. He considcis also 
the purposes for which the prodiiot la employed 
in coinmciec, and tests its quality by quanti- 
tative metliods In ordei to learn from pmcticnl 
experience what kind and amount of impuri- 
ties ttic pcrmisaiblc in each instnnee, A coiirpo 
of this kind is nob in any seiiao a subs ti Into 
for pmcticnl expcrionce in a chemical industry, 
but inny plausibly be supposed to diminish the 
awkwardness of tho man of academic training 
wlieti ho suddenly assumes the position of 
chciTiiat ill a factory, A S 

Rflferencefi — 

Academic Status of Chmistru' — 

Lonoi JoiiK II Enrly Ilistojy mnd Present Condiliona 
of the TanohiiiG of Clicmiatry in llio Mcdicnl Sclioola 
of tlio United .States jSci'^nee, N S , Vol 14, p 3Q0 
PbukiNi W H Jn. Tho Modern Syfilem of Tcnclupg 
rrnclicnl InorganiG C’homislry nml ill Dovciopmciit 
Zlnfw/i /ISffoctonoH RejmH^ lOOO , NaiUTo^ 02, p 470 
vo^| Mbykii, Eryht IluU^ty of ChcmiAlru (London 
and Now York, IDOQ ) Tlua work coiilaiiia refer- 
encea to other aouTDri of information. 

Ch^m'^iru in f/iB Schooh — 

CoMPAYnB, Gatirihl Tho Ilcform in Secondary Edu- 
cation in Franco Educational }tebicu},\ii\ 2C (lOOJji 
^1». 130. 

Guentid, 0. Eifucalvon zl Jnainiciton Eiiaciijncmcnt 
Secondairc, (Paria, 1880.) 

LbxiBj W dcn/^cAc Unlernchlswcscn, Vol. II. 

(Derhn, 1001.) 

Pfan et Proffrarnmes de l'Ii!nsc\onenieiit iSccori- 

daw (Pnrifl ) 

Pubbelc, J, K Oerman //loAer Schaala (Now Yorki 
IBDD) 

Soo nlao BibllQBUipby on Ghomiatryj Mcliioda of 
Tcnchina. 

JtUlhada of Teaching Chemistry — 

Allbk, C n, Hcport of Laboratory Cons L tuq lion. 
iSc^ioof Science, 1903, p. 471 

AnMSTUONa, IlENur E, The Teaching of Scieniifio 
Method and Other Papers on Education (London 
and Now York, 1003 ) 

BASKEnviiiLii, CiiAiiLKa. Somo Pnnciplea In Labora- 
tory Construe liDii Science, N.3., Vol 2B (190 8), 
p 003 

DamnbvianNj PiUBon, Der nalnrujtsJcnsc?Ui/dn:?io Un- 
terrichlauj praUiack-heuriatischcrGrundlaoe (Hun- 
nover u Leipzig, 1007 ) 

Director!/, with Regutaliom for JScience and Art Classes 
(London, issued annually by tlio Donrd of Educa- 
tion,) The (Si/lfahui of Chemistry may bo had 
Bcpnrtilcly 

Gill, A H Suggestions for tlie Cons Inie lion of 
CliamIrDi Lnbora lories ^Science, N.S , Vol 30 
(1909), p 61B 

McNaiii, D. H. Art Jatroduction to Cheniistry, (Lon- 
don find Now York, 1003) 

PbiiKin and Lba.n. tI?! /ntrodirchoii. lo the Study of 
Chemistry (London and Now York, ISOO ) 

HeporL of iho fluljcommittce on clicmiatry of the Com- 
iniLlcp on Collogo EiilraiiCD Ilrquircmenls of UiQ 
NnLioniil Edurallonal AasnrmLion Report of the 
hf. R A , IftOU, pp 20 and 105 
Rdi'IIKiu-out), EiiNEhi' W. Pro'ildcnLinl Address, ser- 
Lion of Mntlicmutirs and Physioa of tho flrilisli 
AaaoLiaUon (1909) Nn lure, Vol. BI, p. 2[li7 Scuncfi, 
N.S , Vol. 30. p 289 

Smith, Alexandeu. Coimnent on ‘'Another Point of 
View " Neftoof Science and Mathcmalies, 1007, 
Juno, 


SsilTITi AliLKANPEH, The Articulation of School and 
College Work in the Seieiices. The jSeftoof Rciiuw, 
Vol 7, pp 411, 463. 627. 

The Expon mental View Point in ChcmiBlry 
School Science end jl/athcniahcj, 1908, Octolier, 

Tlie Point of View in UliemiidLry School A'ciciico 
and Maihcmahca, 11)07. Felmiary. 

The Pupil Befuru and After Taking ClienilHlry. 

School Scitnce, 11)03. Uctober 
Tlic Ili'liabililalion of the American College, and 
the Plaro of Olieiniatry in it, Science, N S., Vol, 
30 (1000). p. 457 

and Hall, Edwin II 7Vjfl T’caihiTio of Chemiatry 
and Phyaics (London niu| New York, 1002 ) 

CHESTERFIELD, LORD. — Philip Diiriiicr 
Stanhope, fuurllk Kail of Clic^stcrfield, wna bom 
in London, Bcpl 22, IGO-A, NryicctiHl iiy hi.4 
fathci, the IbiiiL Eai'l, lie was Ofliiealcd under 
the diicction of liis maternal graiidm oilier, tlio 
Marchioness of Ilalifii^c He had mn^Lorod 
French at 18 with the md of a foreign liiLor, 
and in 1714 ho left Cambridge after a ycai's 
Btay, convinced that ” the cIushics contained 
everything that was either neccssQiy, iihefiil, 
or ornamental to men " He wna soon dis- 
abused ol this notion by a lour in Flanders, 
wlici'c lie was iLitioduccd to the best society, 
and learned the ait.s of the polite world Uc- 
called to England at the death of Queen Aiiiic, 
he was appointed in 1715 goiitlciiian of tlic becl- 
clmmber to the Prince of ^Vnle.s In the isninc 
year he made his fu’fit speech m the lloubc 
of Commona, For soiim years Ins political 
activity was restricted by tho fiiction bcL\\cGii 
the Prince and Llic King lie cniployod his 
Iciauro pretty gayly in company with tbc 
l)c.st wits of the day, miido rriond.H of Adclibou, 
Pope, Ai’buthnat, and Swift, and iudicinusly 
courted thi' Prince's misLrcsa On his fnlhcr's 
death in 172C lie look his sent in tlic House 
uf Lords, and soon after Llio accession of George 
II he wns appointed ninbaRsador ai The liague 
During this period he foinicd a gallant alliance 
with a ]\Illc du Bouebet, who in 1782 pre- 
aciited liiiii with a natural son In 1733, for 
the sake of money and influeiice, ho mnriicd 
Mehisiiia von dci Schiilcnburg, natural daugh- 
ter of George I. In the IIouwi of T.ords he 
(lisUnguisUcd himself by si Lidlinnt opposiium 
to the Rovcrnmciib of Sir llohort Walpole, and 
his part wna conaidoinblc in llir downfall of 
that minister in 1742 Aside from his various 
impoitant diplomatic initsiona, hia most eon- 
ajiicuoufl political scrvicra weic pcrfonnccl aa 
Yiccroy m Ii eland in 1745; and as Secretary 
of State from 1740 to 1748 lie icftigiicd in 
1748, and to Iils death in 177.8 romuiiiL'd in 
practical rcLireineiit fioin public life, lloiif- 
Ticss diovc him moie and more upon liis own 
I'caoiirce.s ITc fipniit Ins liisL 25 yeiii.s largely 
in reading and writing ami iii atlciidiiig in Mio 
education of Ins natural ^on and liis godson, 
who inherited lii.s title. 

The prhicipaV matenai.s for the nUidy of iiia 
ideas on education arc the Icttora to hi,H Bon, 
first published in 1774 by the soil's widow, 
the letters to Ilia Bod.son, of which tlie first 
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comiilcle (‘(liLum ajiiJi-iirnl m [81)0, aiid tlic 
ItiUou Lu Llu’ fiLllu‘1 of liH KdilsuJi, A 0. Stiiii- 
ho]K‘, wliicli wi!i« i>iil»lislM‘d in 1817, It hIiouIiI 
be cuit.iUiidly l)cirjio iii iiiiiid iluiL none! of 
IcLLcrn wore uiLuJule’d to louoli the jiuhltu, 

As an Bducatoi, CliesLerlicld is not ii pioiilnd, 
but a I’epmoiilaUvo; liH iiii[on Isinn? l-oii'iIsIh 
111 tliB fidliiess and ims'isioii wiLli ubicjli Iio 
e\iii‘i'ss<‘s ilia (liillici/nl fins', insin of llio 

ca?lili'«ntli ffiiLmy lairrl, liiifirnihlj dipIoiiiuL, 

nitiu of Itdii'iH, man of faHliioii, ucijiiidiitfd 
iviLli tlio JiKHl I'liiinfiiL and J‘'ifm*li- 

men of tliifi! hr was jifiliiiim 

us adfiiiialfly i|inili(ii'il to rnniuiluLo llif rdu- 
caLiomu ideal of tlio ana nn IleynoldM to foniiiH 
lids ilH idoah in arl, Jolnniun in litfnitiii'fj 
or Ihii'ko in [loliLirs Every one nj^rees lliat 
liG oiiilnaned 40inn of llni vin*fi of liiri liiue; 
it IS hLiH nefosH'u^' to LliaL lie iilso 

oiiibraced most of its ^iltufs The |jojnilai* 
coTic(‘])Lion of linn as merely iho inusLer of an 
cxi'^Qiil eLi([iieLto and a in'enLimis hemt — ' Iho 
morals of a eourtesan and the nianiUTH of a 
(lauciiig master — ndieiilously dEloiLs llm 
facts, lie lias been lieieely alLaeked foi hm 
diHshniilation; lie has aufTered rlnefly for Inn 
candor. Furthennoio, liiH use of Llni jieda- 
gORiral art of varied leijeiitioii, Ilia InUiit of 
aLtonding to but one llnni' ul a tiniOj inid his 
ptnver of making Ihe matter in hand Neein for 
llic inoineiit inuamoiiiitj lay hhn ofien to Llm 
cui'icatuiisU He advoeates ila* imlUviUioji of 
the graces with .siieh reiLisraLed emiihasH limb 
OIK! Lcinporanly foiKela lio\y freiiueiilly ami 
mn[dmlieally lie ])leads foi wisdom and virtue. 
When 111! iir^es iitlenlion In llie elassirs, ho 
flccins to hi! all for the aneleiitsi when he hoIh 
forth tlio ebninri of hviiii;; lUeratiiro and laii- 
h(* seiniiH to Ix! all for thn moderns. 
Foi a dozen yean lie ones, " Apprtifoiulinarz; ao 
to the bnttoin of ibinas^', when his hoii vhils 
Pans, he dee I ares that e\Leriial fiiiiHh in e Very- 
Linin' The exa^i^eratioii m peda^ro^ieid, tuned 
to Llip hoy’s develo])inenl, earefiilly adjusted 
to Ills ]iai Lie.iilar needs, and ooiifiiHiiifi; or in- 
coiiHisUvit only to the iiiaLtenlivr In hin 
miiuiLe rej^anl for ileLail, t’heslei field lumself 
never loses sii'ht of tc tout etncmhlc. One inuv 
dip mill till* lellrrs here and there, and coiu'lude 
with Walpole iLiid >lidiiisoii that Lins Kient man 
was bill a in iker of htfun nn/f.v, a piofliKiite Inid 
aiiioii!r wits, bill no peisoii id ndelliKeiice can 
read them Lhroin'h vyiLlnmb beinj; inipiessed 
by till! eninin ehenHivetiess, the inissionatn 
unity, mie^s, and eoherenen of the urder’s 
tliouifliL He lias, imleed, as be often diadaieH, 
iiLLeinpted to mve hia son the lie.sL eiluniUon 
of any man in I'hmlaiid lln Ims llns vast sii- 
peiioiitv over iiiaiiy Hiihseipieiit ediienliirs, 
llial he Jnmws exaeilv what la* wants, IMh h 
not tlie lull' of ii I'lalo nr u l(oi|S‘ii>an; he lllli 
no KOl'llnllll.Lin^r or visioiuirv ideas, no revoln- 
tioniiry dreams lake Ilia iniijoiitv of liis 
Rrrit I'hiRlish eonteinpoi lines, lie aeeepls tbo 
imivordo — that is to say, polito Loiiilon — and 


makes the most of it Uia cdiicationn .1 ideal is 
not an c^^pcninenlal theory; it ia entirely wJmb 
Im regards as the hcKt practice of his tmiG 
reduced to piinciplc.s and eoirected by the cx- 
peneuBB of a nm.stor of the arts of life 

Che.HlBi’rield'a Hy.slom, as difttinguishcd fiom 
llial of llousseau and his followcis, rests iidoii 
an iinshnkcii belief in ciyihziiLion and a pro- 
iuumi dihtrusl of uiuliscinliiiGd Jiinnaii nature. 
Ills iiriiiiaiy eoiiccrn is the tninblution of imiii 
to Kenlleiiiuii I'loiii Lu Pruyore, Pascal, and 
Jja lioehefoneauld, from in lei course uitli so- 
ciety, fiuin loolviiiR keenly into ins own iiunrt. 
he has eomo to helicvc that naUiial man ia i 
vain, vicuniH ami hclf-intciTsLcd animal. Hence 
he IS no iudividiiulist fiudi niaMins aa “ Bo 
natural, ” Trust thyself,” “ To Lliinc own self 
bo turn, epitomize a ilucLnne nnlijjodal to liis. 
J'oi liini not the individunl man but the most 
cuUn-uLecI Hociety is the inca.sure of all tilings 
If lie urpes roiifoiiinty, it ia not from hypo- 
criLieal Horvililv; it ia from real luimiliLy, 
Keiuilijp fnitli in the usages esLnbliahcd by Llic 
inajoiiLy of liie well bred. Hciicc the first 
•Icp iii moral education is the repios^iion of 
eKoliHiii, passion, iiislnicLivc iinpulsoa The 
burden of liis cnunael of disaim illation is tins 
Never talk of yourself, do not give way to lil.s 
of tenipi'r; fliippreaa fcclingfl of boredom, fiu- 
iienoiity, and perfaoiial antipathy. In shoiL, 
keep wit 1 11 11 door tliose vicca which every man 
ought, ao far ns i.s po^Mble, to oxtirpnto If, 
oJi Iho other hand, ho makes little diiccfc 
iittoiripL to cultivatf Llio heart, it is peril ups 
bocaiiso lie uiicon.scioiisly nidicipntcg the modoin 
theory of llio cniotioiis — make the right mo- 
tions and tiie eiiioLioiiH will be right, or will 
tcMid to lip right At any rale, Clic.stei field is 
certain that Llio external heimvior is within 
the Goiitiol of Llic reaflonablc will; it is no 
narl of liis helicinc lo rccoinmeiKl Ibc inipossi- 
lilc, and li(‘ may devote liiinaelf Lo behavior 
bppaiiHc lip helipvea wiLli Arnold that conduct 
ii the euiiLrollahle tbioc fourLbs of life. Iii- 
dirpaly, he does piovklc for the cnltivntioii of 
tlio hpiu'l Lluounh iiiiitatioii of moclcla With 
indrfiitigaldp pains he ponds out IhofJC whom 
hn regards us the innstois of maniicis aiul 
nioialH, iiiul eidreal.s Ins pupil to sit at llicir 
feet, to lie true not Lo the whim of the ino- 
iiieiiL, hut l(j llip pxppiiencp of the best men 
of Ills own and aiu'ieiiL Limes, lo live na ever 
ill Llie sight of Aristollp, C'iecio, Horace, 
hfoli^^i'P, llariiip, Addison, Swift, nnd Boling- 
broke So far ns Im iiiidpistnndfl the classical 
Hpirit, In* aspires In itc pla^‘'l^■nl, Tbo ciiLiic 
InidpiLpy of his mind la toward a inlionni but 
iilinost im|iiisd(inpd coiisimw alitni of llioKc 
tliings whieli iiiurk inaii'H jirogrcM from tu.s- 
tiPiLv, baibaiisin, and aiiiiiialism to ui'bniiity, 
civility, nml the life of lonson 

III' dptenniiips the conLciiL of education willi 
Nlrirt regal d to its inunediate objccta, namely. 
In prepare a man to inoio w'ltli case in good 
RDCioLy, nnd to participate with succesa m 
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luiblic life. Ilcnce an apparent pnradax: ila 
substance is that of n vtry lihcial cmIUifb, 
\vin\Q ita spirit aecma intensely utilitariMi. It 
fliina to provide for tlio whole nature of innii 
iia a moral, nitcllectiinl, poliUciil, anti social 
boing; Uub it Huboidiiiatca the aeureh for truth 
to tlie piiraiub of ciiliurc, iind culture ii\ turn 
to aueccaa. The external incaenrca of buccchh 
arc. the pQwci to please, dcpeiidont on ]jer- 
floiinl cliaim, the power lo c\aGt cBtcoin, dc^ 
pcrideiit on cliarantcr; the powci to excilo 

ndiniiatiQU, dependent au ahilitiCff. Thotifih 

fnciully lo pleasure, Chest crfiold in too 
th(n'oui?lily mnljitioua to propose jilenHurf na 
the ultimate end. But though femininely 
aciifaitivo tg opinion and greedy for applause, 
he, at least, dcsjiiscs the woild too much to 
find the ill lunate sanction of cfTort iii political 
or social powers The aoUitiou of the pneadox 
is this’ liH iiileinal measure of success is full 
aclf-rcalization inulcr the laws imposed by 
lenson, and the consent of tlio well bice] lie 
approaches the notion of art foi art's siiko; it 
IS not life thcib he lovea, but the art of life, tlio 
inQstciy of its technique. In the mam features, 
hia plan was molded on his owi\ caveer, IUoukU 
ho lins much in common wiLli tho uloas of 
Locke, and, indeed, with the luistocratic train- 
ing of two hundred 3'eftrs. 

III? ubtci’ancca on religion, pei'lmpa inure 
than on any otlicr topic, were influenced 
hy the Afio of Henson To lii.s godson he 
nvowts belief m comjeieuee and iu Clod aa the 
supreme being, ho aipniricanlly eiLcn Voltaire 
in support of the mercy and jujjtioo of God, 
on subsUhnry points he ia not much more or 
less explicit than Locke. To his son ho coin- 
incJids the obbcrvnucc of religiou.s fonn.s as duo 
to society, and a tentative faith in religion aa 
collalcral i^ecunty He is dmibtfnl whclber 
philosophers should permil bhcniselves to shake 
tho social cdlfico by open (leclaiation of skep- 
ticiam, and he expros'ics iincqiii vocal detesta- 
tion for piofcHScd atheists Ilia son's icligiuna 
ti aim rig, however, he cn trusts to a clergy ninn, 
for he is invincibly opposed to giving iiistnic- 
iiDU except upon pobili^iD UiiowledRC His 
deeper conviction on this in alter may bo aiig- 
gcatod hy the following sontcncc’ '* iSeneca 
aaySi very prettily, that one should ask nolh- 
iiig of God, but what one should be willing 
that men should know, nor of men, but what 
ono shoiihl be willing that Gad Nlioidd know; 
I ndvihc you to say or do nothing at I'arls, iiuL 
what you would he willing that I should 
Know," In other word.s, Chc.s ter field under- 
takes to be the voice of good society, which 
for linn is the Hupremc aiithonty, if not the 
Vicar of Cf od 

On moral nucstioiiH ho apeakfl forcibly, ex- 
]iiicit\v, and foi the most piirt — contrary to 
popular opinion — soundly, " For God's alike," 
he exclaims, "be soriipulously jenloua of the 
purity of your moral clmractei, keep it tin- 
m.iculntr, unblemished, unxuUiccl " In the 


Bocicty which he reprcaeiiia, tho enidiual poiuLa 
of moral cluirimler uto justiee, benevoioiiec 
tniatw or til 1110X3, vciiiciLy^ Leinpenincc, mi cl 
self-control, on Iheac ponds he is inflexible 
Ills duly execrated uUilude toward ecxuul 
morality he does not himself alLeinpt wholly 
lo justify, he mninUins meiely Hint dccciilly 
coiidueied luuaona do not iti hm woild diiningt' 
a miui'b repulalion; uiu\ fiom his own e.xpiTi- 
ence he beliiives that they may be cxUeinely 
iiacful. In Lhm opnuon it iiecda lo be a aid 
iJiftt ho ifi not an inimvntor; he ia an ciglit- 
ueiiLli-coidujy iiilieriLor of an aiinonl nrifeto- 
cratic ti mill lull of which jdiy.-^ical clmaliLy wu.s 
not a part. The lieejiaen of the aiistocratie 
code were veiled in the hixteeiUli eenUiry uiiiUt 
the name of chivalry, and in the fccvenlcciilh 
ceiiLuiy under the nninc of gallanliy; in ihc 
cighteeiilh ccutuiy, they hccuiuo oyiucal niid, 
theioforc, aliockiiig Dut it wna rather llic 
npirit than tlie fiicts that Imd ehiinged. Op- 
probrium a Line lies to CheaLcr/ield'a code, not 
00 imicU becaiitfc It pennila na brcnuhc it tries 
to iiUioinilize, i'chLiicL, and ulili/c vice; so far 
he would extend the hwny of reahon. 

lu pliiuuiug lu« eourhi* of hUkIich, CUcsler- 
Iiekl eoihtein))hitCH a pujul wliu is lobe both a 
Hcholiir pud a geiitloiimii Aiieieiil ami modem 
languages, lu.stuiy and gcogiaidiy, jihilo.Miphy, 
logic, and rh(^to^ll:lle coiisiilerh abholutely fuiida- 
ineiitid. Nor irt he cinitoiit with n miiatteiing 
of IhesP KUbjccls LilIim, he declares, jt is 
uuly a tfluuue iwil lo know prifecLly. fov evny 
one kno>\H Latin, But fnr hia aoii lie nho in- 
BislH upon Gieek fiom the <mLhot lo Uie 
fmialiing of hm edntulion iii Vaiia, "for lo 
know Clroek well la to be lOiilly Irniiied " 
Ilnliun, French, and (iennan — Lheii iitlle 
known in Kuglaiul — hia non iiiusL apeak, read, 
and wrile like a imtivu. Vel hi> cannot ap- 
prove tho " natural " inelbod of learning 
langiingi’S ivithout gianniiar adxociUed hy 
Loeke, and m f^eiicial lu* is more aiisLore than 
Locko 111 iiisiatiiig upon aolnt nrf|uihUion an 
well as discipline Jlihtniy is to he Btndird 
With o.spcciiil diligonro, and the rutin e diplo- 
raal imhk become pcifeetly rannhur willi Uic 
coii&tiiution, and the rivif uiid military atnte, 
of cv^rv country in Europe Ck)iniiiaiul of n 
polished Enghsh style Imth in writing and in 
apenking nui.sL be aequired at all costs: the 
iiionns aic the iniUuLion of iiuidelh, trniiHating 
clm.sics, ami eon stun L jnacliee, T'puii inathc- 
iiialU's and “ jinici’uck naluial hialnry," C'he.s- 
tcrfiehl lays ligbl aliesa; yot he would not 
have a gciilleinun wholly igiioranl of any pns- 
si hie topic of couveisutiuu At tlu* waiue time, 
the range of hiH ciiriiculuin iireelntles eccen- 
tricily aiul uiiliiiuarianjsrn. " Let bluckheaila 
rend whftt Idoclclieadu winte"; " Slick lo the 
befit o.stftbViHlicd bonkn in oveiy huigniige " 
Even in tiavol I here is diingei' of beeoniing ii 
mcic frivolous viituoHo; to travel \\ith piofit 
one should consider a couiitvy " elaHsieiilly and 
politically'* Knowledge of the world is of 
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ociual impoitRiicc with knowicdKC of hooka, 
Lite cducfttor'a trunk is nob emlecl till lie liua 
flIiowJi Jua charge the value of goinp much into 
fayhioujibla society, and linn directed hia 
course tliroiigli Llic juinciiiid courla of Europe, 
Not for the rouiuhiLioii, but for Llic riiiialiin^ 
touches. ChestcWiolcl preambea comhhii), fenc- 
ing, and Llie dancnig master 

It la III ov^ery one's mouth that he rccom- 
iiifliicl.H Hiicuficiiig to tlio gnicefl; the auhtloty 
o( lus hilGiitious, however, eKpoaos him to 
reprcaciitation The grace that lie woraluna 
ia \\\ Ihc hut LinalyHis lui external accompheli- 
inciit, it IS a pervading Hjiinl entering into and 
DonUollmg every aelivity of iniml ami body. 
It IS a vital sen.Hu of decorum operating nob 
merely in manners, hub aliin in mornls, in re- 
ligion, III studies, in bho whole condueb of life, 
lb IS not grace in the ahstraet, bill grace in 
action tliab CliestiMficld^ mloros — snavitc} in 
}3iodOf Joj liter in re. Schloin has attenlion 
been called bo his unflagging incitoincnt to 
{itreiiuous living, thoiigli laici than either 
grace or energy tlio union of the two. Of 
iiohlo lank —lie lernscd a dukrdom — and 
immensely wealthy, ho oDiiaLstcntly ignores, 
every honor not won liy inorib. The distinc- 
Livc quality of liis ednciitionni ideal is the more 
limn traditional ardor with which it funcs solid 
classical and modem learning with Flench pofi- 
fes.'fc — the iiuipose which underlay the found- 
ing of the Eicneli Aoadeiny, He abhors oquully 
I ho nncniiLh pedant ana the empty man of 
LishiiiUv hut ho hopes liy \ioming the virLut's 
of ImLli into yuG mold to pioduce iViojiuao 
tmit'ciid 

Cliesterfield^H Lciicrs lo /of Son weio first 
published lu two volumes, 1771, In L9Q0 the 
oleveiUli lOnghsli edition appealed in four 
volumes Tbein ^Yfts a Freueh translalion in 
I77'i, a Oeiiiijin translaLum in 177J-1770, 
niid an Anieneaii ediliim m 1771) Tho loltorB 
lo i\. 0 iStanliopiJ woie puljlisliud in 1817, 
Tlic jRz.svrlfoaraif.'i Works wore ] mb) i shod in 
1777, two voluinos with an itnpoilaiib momoir 
liy Maly; in 1778 a Ihiid volimio of Iraels. 
letteis, mid pfieins was addod; m 1779 asceuiul 
edition in four volumes eume out with an ap- 
jiendix conlaiiiiiig sixteen cliararteis Imui- 
inorable selertioiH, ailapluLions, parodies, and 
l)urles([ues luivo nppoansl in many languages, 
Must of tho noinilnr editiuim on tlio market nio 
vciy luueli amidgod. rontomporary' comment 
on (fiiesterflehl ninv bn round widely Hoaltored 
Ihreugli eighteeiith-eeiiLarv letters; sen tUn 
inenioirs and letteis of Lord llervey and Tforaco 
WulpeU', C Malloy Clilibev's iLpofapy, lloHwelVrt 
Ltfr uf Johu.wn S. P. 8. 

koforoncofl — 

AinMH, f’ V Nnrih ^piirnroH Wrci#i|P, Vo), fi2, P 
lliKiisiiiw. J Tjtftfra of P. I) ,Vffipi/if>jpc (T/Purlon, 
[HW* ) 

Tliineou\M, I.onn Qutntrrff/ Urruio, Vnl 7fl, p 450 
t'iiiN'^iiviiv. Ijfiiiii (Jhcatcr/i€ld*a Letters to his (lodson. 
ibfiinhprp, )Sni) ) 


CijANNiNQ, E. T North Amenean Rebiee), Vol £0, p, 404. 
Loklins, CiiDiiTON, Esiai/s and Studies (London, 
IS05 ) 

Dobf, meg ForliiioMfw JJcne-ui, Yo) 31, p }i21 
EnivHT, W Jlfcr/ioirs o/ the Ij\/g q/ Philip Dormer 
Stanhope. (Louiloii, IHI)3 ) 
llvVWAiU), A Kdudjijrff^i /icuieuj, Vol fi2, p 421. 

Hill, Worldly IKisdoui of LoM Chesterfield, (New 
YotL, IbOl,) 

JoilNSUN, II, U Eighteenth Ccnturl/ Litters, Vol I 
(New York, laOH ) 

Lke, SnmEY. Dictionuiry of Naiionnl liioornphy, ^ v, 
»tniiliQ]ic, Philip Dormer. 

Mmion, Lnnl, LcUcra ojr p, D. SJuiUiopc (LDndon, 
1815-iHDd.) 

Monc, 1* E jSVaftpiirnc Easajja Fifth Berlca (New 
Yoik, lODH ) 

fiAiNTE-UiiuvE Letters antf JlfaiiPiis 
SAXi.r. G AJdcchona /rom Ltwrl Ciicofcr/ifltl's LcJJera 
(Louden, L8UD ) 

CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMI- 
NARY, WASHINGTON^ DC— A proprie- 
tary resident school for girls and young ladle g. 
Academic, collegiate,^ hup niid domes be arts 
dcjjartmonlfl aic mnintnined Admission rc- 
qulromcnta arc not definite. There is a faculby 
of 13 instructors 

CHICAGO, CITY OF — The largest city in 
tho HtatiC of Illinois, the second largest in tho 
United States, and the chief connncrcini city 
ill Llic Noith Central slates Organized as a 
town in 1833, and incorporated ns a city in 
1837, tho city has had a wondciTiil giowtli In 
1900 its totnl population waa 1,C98, 67fi, and its 
ealimatod population in lOOO was 2,224,491 
Its school census, 0^21 years of age, was 
517,224 in J909, and its total school enrollment 
was 200,427 in day schools and 24,520 in night 
Hclioola The enrollment m private nnd paro- 
chial schools was 100,802 aclcUlional Of the 
totnl ])opuln.tioii of 1900, 36 pci cent m’ctc foreign 
horn, and 2 per cent were of the coloi od race* 
Among the foreign horn every race is repre- 
pcuted, IUg largest percoutages of the total 
foreign born of 1000, being M ])er cent Gcr- 
mnns, 13 per cent Ivislv, 12 \m cent ^icandum- 
vmn, 10 per pent Poles, 10 per cent English 
anil Englith Canadians, 6 per cent Uobcimana, 
4 per cent lliisaians, and 3 per cent Dutch 

History — An agent of the fur company 
opened tho first school at Ft Dearborn for the 
seven or eight chddien there in 1810. Tlccorda 
show that private schools uerc in existence there 
in 1820 nnd in 1829 In 1830 the first Hchool, 
not originating with tho jinreiits of the children, 
was opriird. In 1831 Cook Comity was oi- 
gani/sed ami a coinmisflioniT of Bchool 1 ancle was 
appointed, and in 1832 ho [rnplDycd n tcaclmr 
for a flchooi on the north side of the river. A 
niiinboi of privalo schools, oiio of wliich was for 
girls, were opened in Lius year. In 1839, on 
the iiieorpoiation of the town, the less than 100 
voters petitioned for the aaln of the bcIiooI lancla^ 
and, with llic incomo from the money derived 
from the Hide of all luit four blocks of the achool 
flection ($30,019.47), grants wore made to pri- 
valo teacbera, who in turn certified attendance 
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in the proper manner. Tins form of sulifluliacd 
private ticliooh rontinued uiiLii lfi4t 

In ISIhJ tlie leRi.ilatuic pa.sscci a bpcciiil Inw 
for Cliicufio, v:\iich c.stablibliccl wliiiL wnh in 
effect a niotUricd form of the New England 
diifcricl syaLoni Tlic votciri were to ciceb 5 
or 7 inspcctoid, who were to cvaimnc tcaeh- 
eis, Bclcct Le\tbonk% and visit hcimols Each 
city disLiict was also lo cleet annually ii dis- 
tiicl boarti of 3 Lius Lees, who ciiiployetl the 
Loachci^ for the disuici, saw that a Hiiincicnt 
mimbcrof rrecselionlrt wa.'^ muni lamed, and levied 
clihlnct taxes foi all oxpoii.ses exeepL leuelieis' 
salaries The voLcrs were lo fix the sainries of 
the tcachovs, i\ud vote taxes Lo pivy Lhe siuue 
Two years laLer, on thcineorpcirahonof LhoriLy, 
the conLiol of the schools w'us ghcii Lo LhoC’ity 
Council, and Llie iininediaLc iiiunaReinent was 
vested m inspuoLois, aiipninted by LhoCounnl, 
nnd havhiK the same powcis as under Llio 1835 
law. Each district still elected distriet IniHlcos 
to employ tone her, s, levy taxe.s, and provide 
buildings. There weic now 5 school ilifatricta 
find 828 cciiHiis ehildicn Taxes were not pop- 
ular, aiul the income from the school fund 
formed the chief suppoit of the aehoolfl. 
The first city schoolhouhc was nob built until 
1845 

By the close of 1863 the school enrollment had 
incieased to 3080, with 34 teachers employed in 
7 schools. The schools were ungiadcd and 
practically mdcpeiulcnt in methodn, IcxLboolts, 
and plan, Though the inspcctoi'H Imd adopted 
five textbooks for use in the schools in 1840, 
the report of 1851 would indicate that no iiiu- 
lorm usage existed even at that timo. Tho 
flchoola were inauflicient in luimbors, na schools 
xvcTC only opened when I lie demaiul was Htrong 
ciiohrIi to ensure tnxca being voted, and the 
district system stood in the way of piogrcsa. 
In 1853 the schools weie so crowded that a 
thousand children had to he tnnird away be- 
cause of Inclc of seats, and tin? continued rapid 
grow'th of the city has kept the achool*? in tins 
condition almost continiially ever .since To 
Bcciiic some relief ii coedncatioiml high school 
was oiganizcd m 1850-1857, and m 1S5R Lhe 
minimum age for admission Lo the schools 
xvaa raised lo 6 years. By 1870, 557 teacheia 
xvcrc empinyed, as against 123 in ISOO, 21 in 
1850, and 9 in 1815 The great fire of 1871 
destroyed 15 school builchnRs, throw 135 
teachers out of work, and seriously crippled tho 
xvork of the scliools through tlie inability of tho 
city to collect taxes In 1875 there were 10,000 
children on half lime, and many iiuildingfl wholly 
nil fit for Rchool use were rciiLcd in an efforb to 
provide fichool aecoinmndationfl to meet the 
needs of the rapidly growing eilVi By 1R85, 
120(1 teachers were einjiloyed, as against 557 
in 1870 OiiblviuR territory was nniiexed dur- 
ing the lute eighties, and m 1890 the number 
of teachers had rison Lo 3001, and still 16,773 
children were in half-tima schools bccanae of the 


lack of sehool faeilitien In 1900, 5800 teacJi- 
cr.s were employed, 3(i3 i eiiLccKschoolrooins xvcrc 
in Uhe, and l(),0i)2 (hiklren weic in lialf-Linie 
schools In 1005 tin* eoiuh lions were but 
flligliLly impioved Though the scliool de- 
pnrLinent has eiecLcd in any execlleiit modern 
ImildiiiRs every ycni, iL has liecii unable Lo pro- 
vide Innhliiigs fast enough tu keej) up wiLli the 
growth of Lhe city j\ll building.H built wiLliiii 
the past tiieiily yeuin havo hci'ii Lhe behL of 
then clns.s, most of llioin bonig iiiovidcul uiLli 
nsseinbly 1 ( 10111 H, bnlhs, gymimsniniH, nnd man- 
ual iraining and enoliing ronnis. 

In 1851 Llio ('oUlieil appointed an agent Lo 
Inok iiClev the vehool liuula remminug, and Look 
n step in the iliiertum of central i/almn by de- 
priving llie (luiLiieL IniHteeh of llie light to hire 
leuelicrs, Iran^feiring tlna fnnelion In Lhe een- 
Lial Boaidof Insjiceloi.s In 1H53 a sLiH more 
iin])orLant ^lep vas I a ken by the e real ion of the 
ofliee of C’lty Superintendent of ScIiooIh, unci one 
of lhe diiLirs pnen lo Lins now ollieial was that 
of intiodiieinR order nml unity inlu the work of 
the he bools. The new' iSupeiinleiuh’nl at onec 
graded the schools and (^hinbliHlied uniform 
records, and in 185f> he e.slnblhhed pul die oral 
examinations for candiduLen for adiiiiSHUin lo 
Lhn high roIiooIs These awnlceiied great in* 
torcst in the work of the sehools In 1801 a 
Rrncled course of Hliidy — the fiiat in Illinois — 
was inlrodueed, the wnik of both giainmar and 
primary Hrliools Inung divided into 5 grades 
Evening high fichooldaHHCS worcroniicd in 1808 
III 1871 an independent norm a) aclioo] w'us 
created. In 7875 the Board Look over a pn- 
vaLa ficliool for the deiif, upniuid in 1870, and 
made it n ]iari of llie eiLy ay ale m 
In 1857 the legiHlutiire granted ChicaRo A 
new charter, xvliirh diil away with the district 
orRanizalion niul distiict bom da, rrlaincrl the 
inspeeton, iiiereahcd tlu'ir luimiior Lo 15, 
eliAUgcd tlioin into a. centralized Boaul ol 
Education, nnd gave them full control of the 
schoola TIic Council still elorteil Lhe lioanl 
momheif) and controlled the sehool projieily 
The revised eliai tor of 1803 oontained hLill nioic 
detailed provUioii.s for tho ninnnReinenl nf the 
schools of the city, witli much cmplmsis on tlio 
financial fiulo of thcadministialioiiof the schools, 
In 1872, following a nc\y hLiiIo conslituiioii, n 
new legislative net provided that in cities of 
100,000 nr ovei the Hebool Board should consist 
of 15 members, one third going out of oflico 
each year; tbrit they should be appoinlrd by 
the Mayor with theaiiprovalof tlm Gounoil; def- 
initely Lransreried all aeliool prnpmty from the 
control of thn C'nunoil Lo lliat of Lho Hehool 
Board, and Rave lh(^ Bonid powTr lo liuv «ilen, 
build, and soenre loans wnth the appioval of the 
Council III 1870 a city school tax of 5 ]ier 
cent, three fiftln foi luiildiiigH nnd hiIoh, wnB 
aiibhoiTzed by the loginlaluro, 

III 1871 the first laboratory for the study of 
acieiiGO waa provided at the jiigli soliool, and in 
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1S()0 lub 01 atones woic provide il for all of the 
hflujols. In 187«^ the hcIujoIh were re- 
grmlrd aiul orRfuiued intf3 8 riacIcs imtcufl 
oi 10 j Cor Lhe deaf weic esLablihhed. 

and the reading of llic ScriptuieH, wlueli hiuf 
liccii pruutiecd si nee l.Sll, wuh jmdiihiled 
Wootlwoi'kiOR WUH mil (Kill cell into Llie Noilh 
HivUinn HirU KelumI i\\ 188(5; iii ISOO I he 
I'lnRlisLi anil ManunI TraiiiiiiR IIirIi Selujol wiis 
ai'RJiiiii’ed, iiinl in 1801 manual triiiiiiiiR was 
intnnlneeil into the Rraminar weiionla In 
18!)2 Llie lloaid adopterl a iiiuiilier of ])m ale 
kinder Urns, and minle Lhein a imrt of thn 
jniblie Hehijol syaUun, and Hliire llieii kimlta- 
gai’lenri have been estnldiHlied m all piirLs of 
thrt eily> III 18l)i) tlio /iiHl inmiit ollieerH 
wore appoiiUeil. The Hoard nlso e.Htal)listi(‘d 
Ihc Waifii' A I is Sion School in 1801, and Llio 
IJr jilew'ell Sc-hoo! iii 1801 In 1808 the riLy 
unvmal HeUaol, whleh had praetieall}' ceahed In 
111 1H77, wnH revived, and JU 18!)5-1S5)0 
the C!(iok Cnuiity Normal iSeliool was taken 
ovei liy till’ city, iiintlc a pnit of the; eity hcliool 
ami Huhsti tilled foi the eily noinuil 
aehool lu 184)2 leaelieiH weio eleeted on iii' 
dp finite teiiiiie fni llie Hi at tune A eily teach' 
era' illusion fund vvaa authoiized in 189;). In 
189(1 iL school for crippled eldldien wag cstah' 
htihed, medical iiiH pec lion wan beRun, aiul a 
department of ehiUl atiidy mRanizocl. In 11)00 
the IftRislaUu’c ordered ChienRo to estahliHh a 
parciUnl achool, aiul eHlal>nHhed juvenile courts 
In 1008 the (irab md was extended Lo the vaca^ 
W{\\\ Reluiola, whadi had lieiui maintained by 
jirivatc mimiH for a number of years In 1005 
promo liniml cxaminationH for Leachcra \vcro ca^ 
lablishcd 

The lunUiry of lliQ dovclopincnt of the 
CldeaRn hrIiooIs up to about 1000 eleaily indb 
catP'i an UupvrfujiiaL dovclopincal f’lrcum- 
Hlaiiees. rather lima euieful jdanninK, liiivo 
detprminptl whtvl bn^ been tUme, IhduiHinesa- 
like mcLhntU hava rlmraoleiized Iho work of 
both the Connell nnd the Hoaid of ] education. 
In 199(1 the piOHuleut of the Hoard of Kduca- 
tion devoted a flood poiLiou of hifj iinmial report 
to (vn mndfluiiuml of the uabu*nneHslikG meth' 
oda of tho HRhciol .sy.stom An absence of any 
Car-rear hinp; policy m evident. Only ainco 
about 1900 1ms order, systom, andjiolic'V beRiin 
to lUrerl niTalva An ctloiL was made, in 1808, 
to provide (’iiicaflo with a thoioiiflhly modem 
business orrtanlj^aLion tliroiiRli tho, work of tho 
Cluraflo rhlueational ( VjuiinisHiaa (f/.ii.),hut tho 
iiimTinent failed With thn eleelion of Mr. 
Cooley (IS Hu pen II lent lull I of School n In 1000 iii- 
cirtistsl powei Avaa fliveii b> Ihn HiiperiiUeiideafc 
in liaiirlliiifl the eductilioiial dejinrtinent, iiad 
mniiy iiinmrlaiit elianpe.s and refonnH wernjn- 
Irothieed, thouflh [iflaiiiHl seiiouH onpo.silioii. 
Hurtines,s reformH were also Inlrodiicetb and iho 
maimflcineat of Uio Rehool system wag placed 
on a innfili bet Lev Inisiiicss basis than had been 
thn caac beforn. 

Present Syatem, — Tho schools of tho oily 


aic coverned under the general laws of iho state 
of Illinois, us special IcRisblion is forbidden. 
Ihc fleiioral sLato school law mid Iho bm appli- 
cities of 01 er 100,000 inhabit nnta 
(CliiciiBu 18 llic only i-ity in the state of tills size) 
lonn tlic RoveiiiiiiK Uiiv for tho city, except aiicli 
autlitidiml ])iovi,sicaih as iiro contained uitlic oUy 
ehruler with refciciire to the mzo of the Hoard 
of I'hluciiliijii, iiiaaiici of apjmininient, etc. Tlie 
Jioard of ICdiieatioii consisl^ of 21 iiicnihcih, 
appomled by ihe Alnyor, uith the consent of Llic 
C’ on I led; from Llic city at laigc. Tho term of 
office Is :] years, one thud Roing out of oJllec 
eaeh year Tln.s body luih eontrol of the ftchools 
of the eily, except that the concurronce of Ike 
(hly roiiiiell is nerc.-^^aiy il the Hoaid dcs'ues 
to erect or jiurelmse Imikbngs, sicll, buy, or lease 
hcfinol Hitc.s; \hhwc bonds for buildings or sites; 
or boiioiv money for school purpuacs Tho 
Council also levies Lho annual lax for schools, 
bub the amount is fixed by the Jloaid of Educa- 
tion, and i.s^ nob subject to reduction by the 
council, if within the legal liinil of 5 inills. 

The Board of Education elects nil of its exec- 
utive ofliccrH On the business side tlieicjs a 
Hccrctrtry, who attends to nil of ibe clciicnl 
hu.siuc.'jfi of the Hoard; n HuRinea.'i Manager, 
who loolta nfloi all contracts, Icasea, and coU 
leotjoiiH, anti lia.-! cluirflc of Lhc riimiicial aide of 
the Avoi’k; ii Hupei in tcndeiit of Hipiphcs^ wdio 
Jin') charge of the purclmso and difalribution of 
pebool hupijlics of nil kinds; an Auditoi, who 
audits all bills, and picjiarcs astaloTnent of ac- 
counts; a )Sclu)nl Archilcct, who prepares nil 
plnns foi new biiihlinfla and additions, and who 
aii|icrvises all conslmcLion and repair work; 
and n (liief HugJiiccr, who baa charge of the in- 
fllnllatioii and iijikccp of all healing and venii- 
laLinfl apparatus, and who acts aa n super- 
visor of ciifliucris and janitors 

Oil the cducaLional Bide Lho Board elects a 
Hiipcrintciidenfc of Schools, for onc-vear tenna, 
who bus chargo of the odiiciitlonal dcjiftrlmcnt, 
and who ifi givoii the ini ti alive in the appoint- 
inciit, pi 01 notion , and IrAnafcr of teachers. The 
Sup ci'iiUon dent is assisted by 2 Assist an I 
Sii|icrintciid(Mils and 0 District Siiporintcnd- 
ciit'i; a Hup crin ten dent of Coiiipulsoiy Educa- 
tion; a Hup(‘rinlciidcnt of the Parental School; 
a Director of Hcioidific Pedagogy and Child 
Study; and apccial aujmi visors of physical 
culture, 111 am ml Irniuing, and household arts, 
and school vH foi lho blind. 

Tho flc'luiol flvftlom coil^^l^l^d, in 1908-1009, 
of 1 iioriual flciiodl, orgamved \\h ii TcucheiR* 
College for the eily; 10 liigli schools, xvilh a 
lingo roniUK'icial iiigb sidiuol under ^Yay, tvml 
2\\ elniiicii Lilly Hcbools Included h\ the above 
WTro A largo and wcll-eriiupped paroiital school ; 
a hoiiHc of correction; a sehool for PTipplcd 
cliihlion, 11 schoolfl for the deaf, 3 schools for 
tho hVmd; hi cooking oentcia; 147 nmiuml 
train ing centers, and a large nmnhor of kindcr- 
parLcua, 202 kinder carl cn Leachci'a having been 
employed. A total of 281 euperviaory o/Ticerg 
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aiul 0015 roRului Lrarhcrs wcio employ ctl in diiy 
acliools, and 7^2 iidtlilionnl toachrrs in evcniiiK 
tcliooh cluniiy; lOOS-1000 Tliii Lolal ciinenl 
expense for nnniUeniiiU'e only wiis SS,5l7,2dl) 
m the same year Of LIih nmouiiL, S330|JI1 
Clinic from stale sources; S51il,‘l(Jfi fuini tlin 
income from pcimaneiiL fiiiuh, t|ic luincipiil of 
wlucli aiiionnled to 31(203,190, in June, 1008; 
and UiD irmftmdcif was lamcil by local tan- 
Lion, K. T C. 


IlolcrenceB — 

.iNJiHoi Jteporfs of IUp Uodvl of IJtUtmttOTi, ISOI-IHOW 
t'LMiK, 11. 11. The PMc AVAtJo/a of Chatffo (Uiiiv. 

Chip Pubs , 11)07 ) ^ , , , 

Dk AVkkhk, T a Two Years’ ProBross In the CliiPiifjo 
Scliools; l^duc , Vol, 2 * 1 , pp (Nov, 

HJ 02 ) 

Report of the Chicago Etiitcnhotial Comrnwsion (C’liirafirn, 
IHDO ) 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SUR- 
GERY, CHICAGO, ILL. —See Valpatiaiho 
UN lVEnSlTV. 


CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION. — This was a special cominksion, nutliur- 
izecl by the City Council of ChicjiRo in Dc- 
cembci, 1807, (in the rceoinmcmlalion of the 
Mayor; appointed liy the Jliiyor and cun fumed 
liy Council in JaiiiiAry, 1898; and appiovcd by 
the Board of Education of CliieiiKO in Mriv, 
18US. The Chairman was Will mm llainey 
Harper, the President of Urn Uiiiver.^^ity of 
(-hiciiRO, Profchior George E. Jiuhch, now 
Pi'ofos.sor of Education in tluj UnivermLy of 
Mwmeaola, waii elected Sccietaiy ivnd eompiU'd 
Llic roporl. The. (’oininittee poiisisl(‘d of eleven 
mcmbei.s, thiee of whom were mcnibeia of Llio 
(Jouncil; two were mem hors of the Board of 
Educatioii; and two had formcily hrnniKunheiH 
of that body. The opinions of all iiiLerehLed 
bodies and per^^onFi woie souehl, boLli in and 
ouLside of Chicago. After five inoiiLhs of 
woik, with WDcldy mceting.s, Llie Committee 
met eontinuoiisly for a week, and then drew up, 
and had punted, a preliminary report This 
was cireidated witlim niid without tlic city 
and cnticjam was nought. Continuous tes- 
aiona wgic held for a time again m Noxembci 
and in Dccemhci, and finally a detailed iirinlcd 
icporl was made to the Mayor and Council in 
Dcecmbei, 1809. This lepoit was widely cii^ 
culatccl, and was welcomed generally tluoiiRh-' 
out the United Rtatc.i as the mo.st complete 
and able exposition of piopcr Bchool manage’ 
inent foi a laigo city that bad appeared in 
punt up Lo that iiiue. The CommilLeo nlho 
subiniLtcd, with the rcpoiL, a tlrafL of apropo.scd 
law to carry the rocommondatioiiH into cErct. 
The leiimt awakened much discussion, boLli 
favor able and un fay ora hie, m the city of 
(.'liicago, but the recoin meiulat ions of Lbu Coni- 
mitlec were never cairicd into eUcct 
The report was afterwnrda reprinted by the 
IJniycraiiy of Clucago Ih’css, [iiid has bcmi cx- 
teiiHively used na a text in college classea in 


City {School Admiin.stiuLion It m a lleianb of 
21S-I-XVI large Hvo pages, Tlio nature (jf 
the leport ma}" he M'eii from the Table of C'on- 
Lciits, which in ns folluuh. — 

I, The CrKini'^aluiii of Ihn Hoard of Ikluriidnn 
11 The IliiHtiUHH MaiiiiBUiU'iil of Llje Bnurd uf 
Edueuiiun 

III Tlici HjHlfiu of Mfluiol Miiiitrvlhinii 
IV. Tbo I'jxnniiiiaUoii, Vh»' Aninnulnitwi, aud tlia 
PmiiuiUnii Ilf Trar'IiiTH 
X' 'riip 1 H( IiouIh. 

VI Tlin lIiKit Hi'lJoiih. 

VI I. The Noiiiml Hein ml. 

VIII iSiii fial HiiidirH 
IX lliiiilent ('oiiiiiiHMU)|]orfl 

X. 'I'i'xL llciiikH 

XI, 'The I'^riiUiB .SiIickiIh niul a Free Loeliiro iSys- 
leiji 

XII. ViiraLinn >SrhnnlH mid Helioiil IMayBroiindH 
XIIl UiiBniilcd Hikjiih and Heliiioln 
XIV. The Cfimpnlnory Atteiulaiiee I.iiw (lud a. Pa- 
miLid Selioiil 

TenrliiTs’ IihIiIuIi"* and a Tfiie|i(‘rri' Librnry 
XVI Kelujril FiieiiUicH aial Ciiuncilij 
XVll 11 m‘ S cduKil ( ’ciiHiis 
XVIH Artt>iHiniuh;l\nn'( 

XIX iVainiiiK far ('itizeiisliii) 

XX, 8rli(jul lUiikliiiKS and AreliiLrrUire. 

Thenliove eoiisliluLes Ihiee rourlh.s of the re- 
poi'L, and llio reinainiiig one fourth emihisls of 
12 Appeiidiee.s eonlaiiiiiig dueuiiientH and iiifoN 
imitioii hupplenieniary to the above clmpt(*n. 

E P V 

Pe/orDncB — 

Repurt of //iL* /i’f/iicrtPaJinf Coi/i»inai«n of ihc C\tu of 
Chiuaga, ((’hk’iigcj, IhUU > 

CIIICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILL — All auiulguiiuiUau of the 
C:imiag() and Kent eolh'gi'.s uf liiu, made m 
11)00 C'oui’Hes are olleied in the ('veiiings, and 
extend over tinea yeaiH Caiiditlalt'H for a di’’ 
glee must riiinihli uvidence of a high hcIkjuI 
eduealKin or Us equivalent foi adiniM'.ion, other 
Giuididaleii are iidiniLled, piovuled they luivc 
miOieient (‘dueatinn to follow tlie euumr.s, The 
uiulcrgriuluale coiuho leiids Lo llie degrre of 
Bachelor of Lawfi, A foiii yeairi' grndinde 
courae i.s rdho muinliiined There is ii fucuilly 
of 10 pi of Ob sold and 10 leetuiem. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO, ILL — A tbeologieal eollege oi- 
gaiuzed in 1851 and olleiing n liner yearu' 
couibc lo studeiUs (if all deiunninaticniH wiio 
have had a colic gniLo oi equivalent edneation 
In addition to the puiely prore«‘'ioiiul work, 
courses arc offeicd in principled und nielhods 
of leligious niHlrnetion, .Siiiulay hehool work, 
and aociwl eronuiuirs. The (.'luewp;n CcimiuuwR, 
nil important soeial i^etthunmit, alfoidd a fiehl 
for doeiolngieid iiivestigjLliuiiH and prucLieal 
work by the aLiuIeiits of the Huiniiinry. A 
dehool (if eluireli inimie is also miunliLijied in 
coiineetioii with tiu* Heiniriiiry to nfTord u 
mumcal picpuinlion lor niume/d dneeLuiB, 
organisU, ebnreh wiiigeid, nnHlma' inndiciil ah- 
hislniUs, and Lheologu'id HludeuLH Oznra SLcnriiB 
Davia, IMi.D., D.D , i.s the prcdident. 
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CHICAGO, THE UNIVERSITY OF.— Hls- 
totlc-al OutUtiB. — An iuatitution. known as 
Cliicago Uiiwcraity, rountlccl under Raptiat 
auapirtia in 1857, aiirrciuleiELl its charter in 
laSG Within two ycnia a Rroup of men began 
to plan for a new colleRO. The American lliip- 
tifib i] till cation SocioLy in teres Led Mr. John II, 
llookcfcllci. who in 1S89 offered 3000,000 on 
coiulition lluifc $100,000 bo raised by Jfuuc 1, 
1890, — a miLiiriMneiiL which was promptly 
met. In pln.uuiUK for the new lOvSliluLiou Mi . 
Kookefelloi and the oinceis of Lhr IhipList I^du- 
caiioii Society considbod J)i. Willmni Uaincy 
IliU’P^^r, Pi’urrssoi' of Si'inilic Languages at Yale 
Uiiivcr.sity It was due chiefly to l3r. Harper 
that the oriRinnl plans for a college wpic 
widened to include tlic founding of a genuine 
uiiivcrsibv On Sepb 10, 189(1, the iinivcr- 
aity was incoi p ora Led with a Hoard of Triiatcca 
wh\ch incUided a miinbcr of Chicago 'a moat 
pjomuicnL eibizeiiB The charter provides that 
the Prcgidcnt and two thirds of the trustcea 
inusb he incmbei'n of Ilaptisl cliiircliGs, hub ib 
also cx[)licitly declares thab no theological test 
of any kind snail be apiilietl ciblier to memhora of 
the teaching staff or to poisons who aeek adinnS' 
aionasatudciils. Ib also assorts that women ahall 
bo admitted bo all depnitincnts on equal terms 
with men Wdhivm llniuey IlivPpcr was elected 
the lirrib Ihesideiit of the UnivcHity of Chicago 
luul enteied on Ins diiLlo.s July 1, 1801 Fill ther 
gifts fioin Mr llofjkefeller followed at frefjiicnb 
intervals. Ab the .same timci citi/icns of Chicago 
began to give gmioroii.sly for land, Iniihlings, 
niul ofiiiipmcnt. In 1802 the Raptiflt Union 
Theological Semi miry » which hold property 
111 the subuib of Moi'Ran Park, was moved to 
the urn vei oily gvowmls and became the Uivm- 
ity School of the iinivorsily. In 1808 Univer- 
sity Collogfl was ostiihliHlicd, and for 0 yoaia 
was largely .supported hy tlio gifts of Alra. 
Emmons lllmne. It wan planned primaiily to 
benefit Llio teachers of Cinieago by providing 
coiirfios of iiisti iietion in the renter of the city. 
Ill 1001 the Chirngo Inatifcnte, founded by Wia. 
Illame and jircsided over by Colonel Fiancia \V. 
Varker (7.u.)j was combined with theUmyevaity 
Laboratory School, established by Piofc.ssor 
Johp Dewey, the SouLli Side Academy, and the 
Chicago ^lanual Training School into a School 
of Education with a practice school ayatcin 
which included kincloigartcii, elementary, and 
secondary gradc.s In the same year, by ni'miigc- 
inent with Lho Hush hlcdieai College, the first 
two yeai.s of medical worlc were Iransfeircd to 
tho umvorsity; the clinical work of the feceoiul 
two years reiniimed in charge of tho IIuhIi hlcdi- 
ciil faculLy pn Lho West Side of the city, ^ I'laily 
111 ItlU'i a hiWHchool was eieated and law instruc- 
tion was offored fnr Lho fir.st Limo in the aiiLiimii 
of LliaL year. On Jan, 10, 1900, Pi'csidentlliirpcr 
(lied Ih’ofnssoi Ilari’y Pratt Jiidson, who had 
aorvod aa Dean of Lho faculties, wna ab onro 
appointed Acting Picsidout. and in February, 
1007, was made Picaidenb or tho nniveraity 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 

Organization. — Tlic univeisity is oigaii- 
ized into fivD divisions: (a) The Bchoola and 
colleges, including the Graduate School of Ai L.s 
and Literature, the Ogden Gradimtc School of 
Science, the Divinity School, the School of 
Education, the Law School, medical courses 
which in combination with Rusli College coiiiscs 
form a School of Medicine, the Colleges of AUa, 
Litemturo, Pliilosiopliy, and Science, the College 
of Commerce and Ad ministration, and LlicUni- 
vcvBvty College Eftch of ihe.-iD coUtgcB, winch 
colnprJ^Q the four-year undorgradim I G com sc, la 
Hubclivided into Junior (frcaluncii and soplio- 
moi’ca) niid .Senior (jmuora and scniois) (6) 
Tho University Extoiibion division , which in- 
cludea Icotiiic-stiidy courses and corre 5 -pond- 
ence instnicLion. (c) Univeisity Lil'iiaiics, 
Laboiatoric.s, and Museums, which includes the 
general and departmental librariea and all the 
mUReum ami laboi alory vcsoutccs of the nui- 
verBiby (d) The University Press, which in- 
cludca the manufacture and publication of hooks 
and peiiodicals, tho retail book dopailmnht, 
mailing nnil si up ping department, and a depart- 
ment for the purcliasc and distribution of 
laboratory supnlicg. (e) University RolatioiiB, a 
division which supervises secondary schools 
and colleges with which the univeisity sustains 
rclatiouB of afhUaUou or ceopevatiou. 

Government, — The Hoard of Trustees rcpi i*- 
senl the final authority in liic affairs of the in- 
stitution All nppointincnls to the Blnff, all 
promotioiw from one academic gindc to another, 
all appropriations for salaiies and otlicr piir- 
poaca, ai'o made hy the LrusLcea on the uccom- 
inenclatioii of tho President of the iimvcrsiLy or 
coinmittccs of tho board llcaponsibility foi cd- 
VicaUoual poUeics aipl admim&Lvabiou reals wiLb 
tho fncuiUoa, organized upon the following prin- 
ciplrs (a) Tho autonomy of each faciilt}^ in 
deciding its own prohlcms, siilnecL to (ii) tlie 
control of a central body, the Scimlc, charged 
with coiiiidciing and fiirtheiing the inteicsla of 
the unn'CLSiby as a whole, ana (c> tlie dpriiiitc 
responsibility of each administrative board to 
fiomo one faculty or to the Senate. The Senate 
iualuclca all pTofes&ois of fviU rank lu all divisions 
of the univeisity. Jn ca.so the enactments oi 
polieiea of two faculties are inconaiatcnt or in 
actual conflict, the Senate may by a two thirds 
vote veto the action which has pioduced the 
difficulty In a Bcnao, thcrcfoic, the Senate 
selves ns a judicial body It may also initiate 
legislation subject to acceptance by^ tho various 
faculties in so far as their prcropativea may be 
nwolved Execulvve vcspouaibmty la intrusted 
to a series of hoards which nro either undci the 
different faculties oij in the ease of uiiiver.sity 
lionrds, subject to a general adniinislinlivc 
hoard made up of thn deans and diiecLors of tho 
difforont divislon.s of the uiiivcrsiLy. This gen- 
eral administrative hoard is responsible to tlie 
►Senate, and is charged with coded mating the 
adininifltiation of the univeraity ns a whole. 

The FttCultlBB, — In organizing the teaching 
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HtafT of the univcraiLy iu 1801-1802, Pi evident 
llaiprr sought as houds of Llic various dpp/iit- 
iiienta men of academic distinction In older 
to otTcr neccs'jary indiicoments the innk of IToad 
Piofcssor was created, niid tlio snlai'y was /Keil 
at S7()00. The oriRiiiiLl licud profesaors of the 
universiLy were Professor Hennun E. voii 
Uolst of rrcibiirg, Professor John Hewey of the 
Uiiivoisitv of Michigan, Piofcssoi J Liiurciicc 
Laughhii of Cornell Univoisity, Piofi’f^soi Harry 
Pratt Judson of the Univeiaity of Miiiiiesutii, 
Pi’ofosaor Albion \V, Small of Colby College, 
Pi’ofesbor William Criuihior Hale of Cornell Uiu- 
versily, Profcssoi Willuiin I Knapii of Yale 
University, Professoi A. A. Michel son of Clark 
Uiiivcraily, Piofcisor T C Cluiuilierlin of 
the IJiiiverhitv of ^YlSCon,sln, Profchsoi ('liai’le,s 
O WliUniaii of Claik University, Professors 
Galutiba Aiiderhon and G W Nortln'up of the 
IlaptisL Theological iSoininaiy, Profes,yoi I'hiiest 
U Hill' to 11 of Newton Theological Sciiuiiiiry 
The stair was rapuhv locruitcd fiom the leading 
uiiiveisilieb and colleges of the count ly With 

the glow til of the institution mid the pat si of 

])ionoci cciiditioiis the head profe^^sor sysLcm 
became a sonree of einbaiinSHincnt The c\- 
istcncc of a special uiiik of this kind iinido ib 
difliciilb to secure additional prorcssnra for de- 
par Lmcii Is whicli needed inoro than one itiaii 
of OTninciieo At the icfinofjt of the head pro- 
fessors tlicmsch'cs the iiink waa ahohalicd by 
Llic tnoitccs, and the title Profpaaor and Head 
of Department" was subsLitutrd A inoveinonb 
looking to the organization of departnientM on 
a still muic doinopiabic basis has recently le- 
ccivod ilio appioval of the university Sciinto, 
and will douliiless be intioduecd in the early 
fiiLiiic, A clmirnmnsliip plan which may ilih- 
aociftte dis bine Lion in suiolarslup and adini ini- 
tiative abiliLy seems likely to meet with 
favoi The fncultics of the iinivcraity in 
1000 niiinhered 330 This inimbor does 
not in chicle IB assistants, and of course leaves 
out of nccoinib all teachers in tho practice 
gradoa and high aehool. A largo number 
of men give tbomsclvcs wholly to research 
woik and to tho direction of graduate study 
HliU others devote tliemsclves aim os b entirely 
to iindergiadimtc teaching, while a third group 
give botli ii I ulci graduate and graduate courses 
From the outset stresa lins been laid upon re- 
search and upon scholarly productivity on the 
part of members of the faculty 
Degrees, — On the lecommciidabion of the 
various facultirs the triistccs of the Univer- 
sity confer the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Alls, for an undergraduate ciiiTiciilnni cliar- 
actcri/cd by tho anciont languages; Bachelor 
of Science, for fitudics winch arc prcdoniinaiitly 
mathematical and scicutiricj and Bachelor of 
Philasophy, for a curriculum in which modern 
langu ages and the social aciciiccs form the chief 
elements; Mastei of Arts, Mastei of Philosophy, 
Master of Science, for advanced work involv- 
ing at least a year of residence and requiring 


specialization in two oi inure lelnLod depart- 
incuts, Doctor of Pliilusopliy, for a iiniinniiin 
of three years of lo.sidciiL woik, Hiicciah/alidn 
111 two reluleil depiirlnioiit'i, iind the pic-pariilHui 
of a thesis wliieli give?i evidence of ahilily to do 
original investigative vvoik, Jiiiehelni of Divinity, 
Ilf Lei nppi DM mutely two y curs' gi lu I iiii to work iii 
bihhcal, theological, and ecclcHiastieal subjects, 
Biiclieloi of Laws, for a piofc'isioiial law coiirhc 
of at least lliicc ycai.s in winch a guide of hchol- 
ai'ship has hecii ucliieviul 10 jiei cent liiglier 
than that ic(|iuied for the dcgiee of Dm-Liii of 
Law, winch is giaiilcd to caiidiihilcs who liavo 
completed a Hii('(*- 3 mai' nrofc.ssjoiiid coiiise in 
addition to an unilcigiailnalc cmnse in an up- 
piovcil college, or ulio hiive riniihjncd ii tlin-c 
yeur.s' piofessiniial eoiirf»e with Hie lii-il llnce 
3'L‘ai'.s of the college course in Hindi a wav as to 
secure both Hie llaelieloi 's degice and llic dcgiec 
of DocLoi of Law "J'lie dcgicc of D is nob 
confcirod by tlic iiniverailv, huL liy tlie faculty 
of Rush Medical Collego aflci four ycius of 
iimdicnl btiidiea in adililiun to Llio fust two 
veaifl of n regular college Loiiiife for the Baelie- 
lor'h degree 

Grounds, Buildings, Equi^nnent, rtkI Endow- 
ment — The iiniyeisily i.s si 111 a Lei I on the Mid- 
way Plaisaiiee (Fifty-ninth and iSixlielh sLieela 
on the south side), ludfvviiy hetweni WasUng- 
loii Pnik on the west and JackHuii Pink (hiLu 
of the Wojld’s ('oliim Ilian I'XposUioii of 1803) 
on the east The institution owna DO acics, 
winch iiiclLide a Ihiee-riuaiter mile fioiitagc 
on each mde tif tlie Midway I'liUHiinee, Tljo 
31 univeihiLy luiihliugH coiiiiiiide il lecilidion 
lialLs, 2 mn sen ms, 7 lulioraloi les, 10 donnitinies, 
2 gyninaHUiiiiH, an as.se in lily hall, incii’s eoni- 
1110118 , a incii'H eluh, a law aehool, a ('allege of 
Education, a Pichs Imilding, power liciuho, etc. 
The Ilniper Alcinuiial Liliiaiy, under eoiisti Lic- 
lion in the .spring of 1010, will lie ready for 
occiipancv early in 1912 All the liuildingN 
of the iimvcisiby, save llie Pio.hh, arc of one 
type of nrclnlectuic — a Tudor Gothic They 
are faced with Indiana linicHtoiie and loofcd 
with led tile An niohiteeUiral sdienio drawn 
up at tlie outset by the fiiat aieliitefit, Henry 
Iyo 8 Cobb, lifts mnee been modified iu many 
waj-^s All buildiiigii, however, imvc liecn de- 
signed in harmony with the original lyjie A 
considerable range of yarialioii in details is 
mnmtanied within the limits of a ningln aielii- 
tectiirnl heheme. The firm of Sheplcy, IliiLan, 
and Coolidgc of Boston, thn nflicinl nrcliitoets 
of tho uiiiversiby, have modeled Hoino of the 
later IniildingH nftei well-known acadeinic halls 
of the lOnglifth colleges, Thus at Chicago the 
Univcisity Tower ib Homethiag more limn wiifj- 
gcativ^c of Magdalen 'Power aK^xfoid; the Clii- 
cago Unmnsity coinmoii.s, known ns Ilulehiii- 
son Ilfdl, is a riiLher close rcpioduelioii of Clirist 
Church Ilnll, Oxfoid, while tlie Chieago Univer- 
Bity Law School bnng.s to mind ICing'a (’oil ego 
Chapel, Cainbridge. Tho hiiildiiigs and gnniiidB 
□f the university were valued, July 1, 1900, at 
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Sa 917,708 TJic.uiiivtJi«ity libranra contiiinGd, 
on July Ij 1009, 402,292 volunlo'^; the laborii- 
tory and oblior ctiuipincnt of the uiuvcisity 
iva'j valued iii 8070,527, and the producUve 
funds ftinouiiLed lo SM, 008,778. The animal 
Inidgct of cxiifmliliii'(‘H foi' the year 1900-19 10 
was fixefl 31.4111,505 The In i Lion fcoH in 
the colleRCH aiul gi’udiiiiLo nclioolfi lu non nfc lo 
sio per quaiter, oi 3120 for llic aradoinie yctii. 
In nddiUnn liLlioiatory iiiul incndeiiUil fees are 
rcr|Uiretl, vaiyinR ammiiiH with Lhe coiirios 
tiikcii In tlio Jiaw School Llie foes are S50 
])ei' quarLer, and in tlio Medical School, SOO 
per (pin r Lor. Folhnv.slnii.H in the Gnuliialo 
iSciiool .4 aie provided Lo tlio nmoiinl of 821,500, 
Tlio stiiJcnds vary from 8150 to 8120 each 
Thiough [ippioprnitioii by the Hoard of 
TiiisLpC'., and funii endowment fniids given 
C'^pceiully for lhe, purpose, Iho sum of $70,500 
ill honoi and sei vice .scliolai.^hips is available 
for blic aid of idilo and worbliy sLiulenta. 

Distinctive Features of the University — 
The univcihity year IH divided iiiLo four ap- 
proMiiiaLoly ctpial academic jicriodH known us 
quaiLci'i, Llio auLuinn, winlei, spring, siimmei. 
The .sunniier C|iijiitei is subdivided into Lwo 
equal periods or berms. The oniiHSion of a 
vacation peiiod boLweeii Ihc uniiiig and sum- 
mci quill Loi.s gives a free i)ciio<l of about Lhrcc 
weeks in Sc'pLcinber for icuovaLion.s and ic^ 
pans. Tims Lhe iinivci.Hily plant is used nl- 
mosb conLinuously AlLhoiigli sLiulonts aro 
mnLiiculaled and degrcc.s are confeiied qnnr- 
tcrly, cuHtuin and eonveiueiice causa by far the 
largest nuiulior of sUidcnts lo enter in lhe 
auLiunn, Thus, in Lhe aeadoinic year 1008^ 
1009, 47 uiidcrgraduale sLikUmiLs matriculated 
At Lhc beginning of Liio sununcr, 109 at iiie 
beginning of Lhc autuinii, 21 nt the beginning 
of tlic wmLci, and 21 lU llio bcgiimiiig of bho 
Hpriiig. Tlio qiiarlei uysteni make.s each qum- 
Lcr a iiiiiL of study as well as a unit of lime. 
Ucgulai work eoiisiHls of 3 (‘oiir.scs, wliich meet 
5 houis A week, or bho c(|uivnlent of 5 lioiiis 
in assigned work. Laboratory coiiixos coiinb 
nt llio rate of 2 hour.s in the laboratory for 
1 hour in the IccLurc room. This plan involves 
concentration upon a few btuclich for a period 
of 3 months The sy.stem on the whole baa 
pioved a succca.s. The (Icparlinciib of English 
is of the opinion Unit inlrocliicLoiy coinposi- 
Lion eoui'fscs might with advaiiLage bo distrib- 
uted ovei two or three qiiartera ms to ad of 
coneeninUed in one. In the Law Hchool 
what anil mil La to a semes Lei syaLein is per- 
imtLed, i c, ctM’lain courses ex Lend over one 
quarter ami a half. Another dis line live foal urn 
of OIiieaKo organization is Lhe division of iho 
under graduateH into two eolli‘ges, the Senior 
C’olloge, iiirliitling tho third niid fourth years 
of Lhe undergiaduaLe oonise, and the Junior 
Cti liege, iiieluding the first and second years 
This division i.s based upon the belief that tlio 
rii^t Lwo years of college liavc moie in eoninion 
wiLli tlic high school course Ihaii with later 


undcrgiaduatc pursuits. The transition from 
llio one kind of study to another ia fixed at 
the middle of the college course, and is aig- 
nalized by tlie title of Associate, which is 
granted to students wlio have completed the 
work of the Junior College Tho uiulorgiadiintc 
curriculum pubs all the specific requirements 
in the Junior College, leaving the Senior Col- 
lege fiec for clccLioii, limited by preicquialtea, 
within rather geiiciously defined groups which 
lead Lo the llnce linceiilaureatc degrees The 
Um veil'll Ly E\ ten') ion is an organic part of Lhe 
uinvei'Hity. LceUiie study courses of tlic lOng- 
liah cxteiihioii type aic conducted by tlio um- 
rcrhiLy in cities and towns of the IMiddlc West. 
Cl edit IS granted lo stud cuts who, by alteiid- 
niicB upon theae lee lures, the reading of re- 
quired books, the preparation of written work, 
and the pnsmig of fmal cxammntinns reach 
the iiccefesaiy standard, AnoUici foi m of Uni- 
versity Extension consists of coire.spondence 
111 fa true lion This is conducted by memberg 

of the icgular univer.sity atatT na ivoU as by 
ineinbcra of faculties of other colleget. and uni- 
vcigitics The w'oik is thorough m ita char- 
actor, i.g conaciciiliouHly guaidcd, and is a 
valuable aid to hiiiuli'cils of earnest students 
Many ambitious school teachers aie coinbiiung 
ail minor residence with corrcapoiideiice in.striic- 
tion, and are lliu.s working gradually toward 
bachelor degrees No coirefapoiidcnco instruc- 
tion ia iicccpLcd m lieu of the oiic-ycar resi- 
dence rcquii'einent for the Mnatcr'a degree. 
Only iimlcr exceptional ciicuinstancog com- 
ploLely controlled iiy the departments con- 
cerned ia noiireaidcnb woik credited toward a 
Doctor's degree. The Umvcisiby of Chicago 
ig iiiiu|ue in including in Us orgaiiization a Picas 
Depar Linen fc, which, in addition to printing all 
the official documents of the university, piib- 
Jiflhea 14 acicntific join n ala and ims up to 1010 
pnl)lislio<l 400 volumea The acicntific journals 
of the Prcisa are siib.sidizcd Lo the nmoiint of 
tlic income on a half million of dollara^ The 
univDi.sity rcgaid.s publication of a faciciiLific 
cliaracLor ns a legitimate univeraiby funelion 
Statistics of Registration — The quarter aya- 
iem, and especially the constituency of the 
summer quarter, cause the number of dilTcrent 
fitudents eonnocLed with the university m a 
single year to leacli a high total, ,5Q59 for the 
year 1008-1009 The total registration for 
the different qiiailers wna: summer 3050, 
autumn 2705, Nvniler 2758, spimg 2401. In 
order to make the total number of 5659 com- 
parable with the statisiiCiS of other institutiona 
it should lie reduced to a tlircc-qunrter basis, 
that ig, by the use of the unit, one atudent m 
residence for D mnnths Calculated on Huh 
baNig, the total rogistinlion becomes 3Gp, Of 
the number in bhc graduate schools for the 
year ] 008-1009, 008 were men and 508 
Of the undergraduates the men numbered 1038 
and Lhc women 850. Tlic term " unclassiricd 
IS applied to studentg over 21 yenra of ngc who 
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for satia flic lory rcftsons Arc acliiiiltcd to coiirsca 
111 the umvciiiity, but lire not caiulicliitca for 
(Icfiiccij. ;Many inn lure and earnest men and 
women (Icairc to pursue coiirsca for win ell they 
lia'vc nptiUiclc nud need. These miphciuita aiG 
carefully sifted on admission, to cliniiniitc wcftk 
fl tilde Ills who may he trying to evade require^ 
jiiciits Tlipse uiiclnshified btiulenlH are there- 
lore hy no moiius ideiitienl with " Hpeciul Sill- 
dents,” in the Sense in which tliiiL Uum is often 
used. In the Hviinmer (luailci luiiuy icacUeca 
arc onrollccl ns *' uiiclassilied,” not hpcniiao 
they could not present jiropcr credentials, but 
because they desire to posLpuno the i on Line of 
registialion |is candidates for doRiccs 

Graduate and Professional Schools — The 
Gradiialo School'! aro notaWo foT the Inypo 
nmount of rescaich m progrcfia, the cooperation 
in invchtiRriLivc work of tho faculty and ad- 
vanced stud cats I the number of stroiiR men 
who arc engoRou in Toaearch and arc also in- 
tcicsted ill trachiiiR In 1903-1909 Lho Giiidu- 
Ale Hchooia of Arts and Literature rcRmtcred S70 
difTcient .sLiiclruls, of whom 398 wcic women 
TIuj Ofiden ({radiialc School of Science itrjb- 
Loi’cd 540 different iiLiidonK of whom 110 woio 
women The Divinity School is diiitinRiiislicd 
liy the fact that it Rives its decrees only to 
collcRc Ri'adimtos, it insists upon the nccos^ity 
of vocationnl IrnimiiR, it has an umiauiilly 
hiiRC facility, and m the academic your lOOH- 
1000 icRJsloicd 397 diffoient students No 
monev subHuly in Riven diroctly to sUidoiils of 
the Giniluaic Divinity .School. This dcpiuU 
mont cQiuliiclH a. siRiii/ioaiit work LliroURli 
ila Scaiuliimvian scmuiarics lU journal, the 
IfibhcalWoiUlf ami the AmcriWin Joioimt of 
Theology, aw. unfiOYlant orRans of publication 
The fltudentj? represent pracUcallv all Ihe chief 
dcnoniinatiuiis in the country. The tjchool is 
an iiiLoRi'al part of the institution, anti oiijoy.s 
the lib ci ty of tcaohiiiR which clmractcn/es a 
true unnnrsity The School of Law is note- 
worthy fioiu the fact that it icipiireb thioo yf*ni.s 
of callcRG woih for rcRulur ndmihMon, that the 
first year of Uw may be counted as the foiiith 
year for the bachelor’s device. Unit the cafic 
system of iiistiiiction is mado a prominent 
fcaturo of tlie trauiiTiR, that the three-year 
course is not local m its hcope, but preparps 
the student'^ to practice in any EiiRliah-speak- 
lUR jurisdiction The student body is co'?mo- 
pohtan; J23 dilTcront coUegca were lopicsonLcd 
in the school last ycai (1008-1909) Tlie 
school IS committed to tlic prinrij^le that 
clashes bliall be small eiiouRli to afford thmouRh 
iiidividunl trniniiiR. 'J'iie library, which coii- 
Uuis aliQvit 33,Q0Q volumes, ih in BW.e tind 
excclleiu'D probably the heat library in the 
Mississippi Viilloy for Lho scholarly study of 
EiirHsIi and American law. Almost all mem- 
bers of the faculty rivc their entire time to the 
pinfcssional teachiiiR of Uw The faculty eon- 
Uins at present (lOOR-1900) B men, nil profes- 
aois of full lank. The total registration in the 


Law School for last year (1908-1909) uj\a 303. 
The Sclioul of Education inch idea four □rgaiii- 
zatioiifl — a Graduate DepaitmcriL for Lho 
Helen tific bLiidy of cducatiunal piobiems, a 
College of Education in winch htudouts are 
prepared for positions ns high scliool oi Rintli' 
tcaclicra, ii University UirIi iSeliool for puu'Liec 
iind observation >yuik, and an I loineiilary 
School iiieludiiiR a KindeiRfirlen DcimrtinenL 
uLili/cd as a pedaRogieal lulioruLoiy The 
CoUcRc of EdueaLioii giyvs LhiouRU Us depai’t* 
men Is null vuhi III at ten Lion to viiiirnis types of 
cons line Live work, but jiL the ha me lune in- 
cludes all the con veil tin tial nm Lei nils to bo 
found in oLlicr scliools Last year (1908-1009) 
the roRist I’ll Lion of clill’ereiit liidivkliuils m the 
College of EiUicivLum was 95H, of whom H37 
WCIC women 

Student Life. — The urban locnliou, the pre- 
doininaiioe of gradiiat(‘ ulenls, and the early 
imprets of university hlaiidarils have prc\ ruled 
the development of a hiioug coHcrc spiiit 
among Lho untlorRyiulualrs Sixiecu Orrek 
Letter friiLeinilies arc reiiiehCMited aL I lie uni- 
versity A niiiiihcr of woiueii’s MuK'Lies aie 
nho oflirially iccogiii/cd A meii’n rliih pro- 
vides a Social ceiitei fnr the mule hLiidenlH, 
while tho live wo men ’.M IuiIIh, with Lheir coiunion 
diniiiK rnoms, rureplion moms, etc, nnoid 
social life foi ninny women sliicleiilH Nearly 
25 per cent of the stiideiiUH hve in the doiiiii^ 
toiie.s of Lho iiniver.sUy AlmiiL 70 per ceiiL 
of the sludeiiLH lia\e their local rcsulcni'C'i 
wiLlim a mile and a liaif of the iiiinci'sily 
ImlldiiiRH FriJin the oiiUet the slaiuliirdH of 
the 1 list! ill Lion have opposed uihI(‘irliuIuuLc 
hnisicioiisiiess and liooilluiuisin A Hune and 
Hound sludeiiL .sonliineril hujipoi Ih this Lindi- 
tion. Many undriRraduiUch aie inleioslrd 
in atlileticH, but the univcisity eoinnuiinty is 
hy no moiiiis doiuinatcd by nlhlulii! ONciloiiienl 
A dopartincnt of Physical rulluie and ALlilcLics 
makc.s it a jiolicy to interest Lho largcHt possi- 
ble mimljcr of students in many forms of 
wholo.somc and irdoiiLivo oxeiciso 

Educational Policy of the University. — The 
Univrr.siLy of C'lueiiRo occupies a uiiKiiie po.si- 
tion w’ltli refeienco lo liurlier educiiLioii in the 
Middle West Upon it largely I'osls the respon- 
sibility of imiinlaiuiiiR aiui exleiidiuR giadiiatc 
woik of the liiRliest lyjir, aiitl Lhe iilUiriaic 
esln.hUslinu'ut of profesviinual Hcbooh upon a 
gracliialc basis. On the olhei hand, Lho loca- 
tion in a gioal city LIiio'\\,h iiiion tin* uiiivoi'Uly 
Lhe ohhgaLion lo provide l<n uiidergnuliiaLc 
IcaohiiiR. IL is lho iiini of tho iinivor.sity Ln 
fulfill bolh tliOHe fmiolnim wiDi fidelilv to lhe 
boat hlamlai’ilrt and wiLluiul HionlicinR eiViu'T 
task Lo^ the oLlioi* If lf»rhiiioiil ami inodii'al 
insliiiclion as woll as nthor fmins of pj’ofeH- 
aional woik aio o\or csLahlishod or exlomled, 
it is altoRclluir likely tligL iJicy ^^lll br piain- 
laiiiod upon a RraduaLe basis "I'hoio will bo 
no atleiTinl to com pole with oxihLihr 1 11*^11 kii- 
tions of tlie comcntionnl typo So far as col- 
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Icgc iintmction gOGS, the uuivcraity will con- 
tinue the policy recently under taken of raiaing 
steadily the sLandard of undorgradiiatc scholar- 
aliip with a view to liimtmK opporUiiuUc'i to 
sLiidcnls who ni’c able and willing to do woik 
of a tliorougli diameter, G, Jil. V. 


Referonces — 

Flint, II, The l/niDerAiiu of CJncaga, A Skcleh. (Cli[- 
inoi ) 

1092^1002, {C\iU 


cn^o, 1001 ) 

nAnrF.ii, W 11. VfCAuJenCa Report, 
cfiRo, 100.1 ) 

Prrfii/fcJil'H Reporti, (1903 to tlato.) 
aLO«fli>N, 1'^ fc. 'I'l^c Ufnvpraity of CIiIcubo, 
dcpeiutfiit, Jnn, fl, 1010 
VlNrEriT, Cl. F, The UnlvcrelLy of Cliicnflo 
A«B 2. 1002. 


Tho /jt- 
OuHooKt 


CHICKASAW COLLEGE, PONTOTOC. 
MISS — All iiiBlituLioii for the education of 
gills niid young women, uiidoi the auapicca of 
tho Prcabytciy of Misalasippi Preparatory, 
collegiate, normal, and lino aits dopavtinenta 
are maintained. Admission i>s by ccrtificato or 
c\aminatioii, the rcquiroincnts for which aro 
indcrniite Dogreoa are confcried, Theic is a 
faculty of 8 insLructora. 


CHILD, GROWTH OF. — See Growth 


CHILD, THE INCORRIGIBLE —See An- 
NojiMALiTiiia; DnuNQUENTa; iNConiiiainLTi 

Child; Thuant iScieoolfj; Parental SciiooLa. 


CHILD LABOR — In the Hocinl economy 
of pniiiitivo peoples, children hegiii to sliaio 
tlio lalior/j of the family or clan at a very enily 
age It is iiiHlinctive on tho part of even vciy 
iiiiinatiirc boys and girls to participate in the 
acLivitlea nliout iiicmj to imitate occupationnl 
purauiLa, to yield to authoiity and direction, 
[ind through tliOHc iLctivitics to obtain n ccitain 
degree of education on a natural scalo It is 
also customary, if not instinctive, for their 
cldcra to as.sign them tasks, to cn com Ago their 
dTorts and to eonirihulo to their education. 
Tlic work donn by tho cliildrcn lias been com- 
monly of n fragmentary character, like chores, 
enaiut.s, and other minor task.H, There is no 
evidence that such industrial participation has 
often been li arm fill wlicro oversight was exer- 
cised by those having a family oi phdanthiopic 
iiiteiest 111 tlic child In fact, it is now pictty 
certain that this sharing of economic aclivitica 
is quite essential to tho complete development 
of cluldioii from even 5 or G yeni.s of age on- 
wards, when constructive workmanship iii- 
atincts begin to appear. The labor of children 
iiiuler luiniane eoiidi lions, tliereforc, has been 
ttftdiUcmally cstahBahed, and has not been in 
gen era I an evil, IL horn me rooted in euslom, 
niul rhililisli liistinetH allied Llieinhelvc.s with it. 
It was tho nimiiged indnatrlnl and educational 
cumlilionH of Lho Intter part of the oightcrnbli 
and of thn ninoteonth cciUuricH which caused 
a hithertu harmle.ss inabiluLioii to boeoinr. an 
evil of bilge magnitude. The develop me iib of 
machine manufaeburo enabled employers to 


USD cliildrcn in gangs, and under systematic 
divisions of labor ib took the children away 
from the sympathetic control of their parciUa; 
bccauee of the simplicity of much labor attend- 
ant on machine production, employers were 
able to substitute children in large numbers for 
nthilt Inborcia Competition among maiui- 
facturers and the ignoiancc or greed of parents 
or guardians steadily reduced the age at which 
children went into employment. This eco- 
nomic condition was the primary cause of linrm- 
ful child labor; and except for the influence of 
proliUiibivo legislation, these conditions liavo 
become steadily more controlling Production 
through maclimc increases; the oppoitimitica 
for child labor grow, and competition pula a 
premium on mniingeia who can exact the utmost 
of production fiom mcQgcrly paid workers 
Along with this the urbanization of peoples 
opens up a variety of occupations like street 
trading, mesaenger scrvico, and minoi foiins of 
delivery and distribution, which m themselves 
become harmful 

Aa a basis for the modern attitude of social 
economy toward child labor, it is coininonly 
accepted that factory labor for children under 
14 ycaia (1) is almost invaiinbly hijuiioiis 
owing to its routine diameter, its night work 
and uiihygicnie Riirroundinga, its iinsympqtlictic 
Biiporvision, and tlic opporLimitiea it opens for 
i in morality; (2) it is socially injurious in that 
it dopres.ses the wages of adiiUs nnd diininiahcs 
the avnilable number of pliysi rally developed 
workmen for the next generations; (3) ib is 
both socially and iudividually injuriQiifl ui that 
it deprives the child of oppnrbiinitica for edu- 
cational development, and (4) it is economi- 
cally uiuicGcaaary, Ib is on the basis of these 
principles that luimaintarians have for up- 
ward of a century carried on tlicii caiiipaigna 
against child labor 

England — Naturally, interest in the sub- 
ject developed first in areas extensively devoted 
to manufjic Luring The rapid rovoluLion of 
industry in England diew attciiLion to child 
labor na caily as llic Inter years of the eigliL- 
eeiilh century. In 1802 the Health and 
MoinL of Appi entices Act, the first factory 
act, was passed primarily to piotccb the 
pauper orphan cliikfrcii who were being herded 
into the woolen nulla These pauper children 
liad iiccn taken from parish councils, the mami- 
faotureis often receiving a prcmmin for taking 
them na apprentices The lielplcss children 
were subjected to most prolonged hours of 
lalioi, the death rate was eiioimous, and tho 
mamUaeUwov had no iueenlive Lo give tho 
children ndcqiiatn cure. The Act of 1802 
hmilrd tho worlc of Llie children earned on in 
woolen mills — many of tho chiUlicn being 
from 7 Lo 12 years of ago — to 12 houis n day, 
provided that Lho night wpik of apprentices 
was Lo be gra<lunlly discontinued, and Lo cease 
alLogetlici after June, 1804. It letjuircd that 
appicnliccs should be instructed in reading. 
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wiitingj and nriblmicUc, and n suit of clotlica 
given to each yearly lb provided llml fnctorica 
Averu to be wlii towns lied twice a year, aiirl at 
all Limes properly vciitilatpd Sc|)aiftlo sleep- 
ing apartments were to be provided for ap- 
prentices of (lifTeiciit sexes, and not more than 
two wcio to ahiii'Q n bed. Ap|)roiiticcs were to 
attend church at least once a month, and tlic 
jualicGS were to appoint two iiispcctora-;- one 
of whom should be a clergyman — to visit Lho 
fnctorica All mills niid factories wcic to lie 
Tcgislcied annually with tho Clerk of the 
Pence, and jimlicos had power to inflict fines 
of from 12 to L‘5 foi neglect to observe the 
rcgulii Lions The Act applied to cotton fac- 
toiiea na well as to woolen, and the picninblo 
made it applicable not only to appicnticcH, 
but to nil cotton and woolen facloiics iii 
whieli 20 01 inoiG persons were employed, 
althougli the clftu.sG i elating to lestncLion of 
houia and providing cdiicntional facilities 
expressly applied to apprentices only, (iSec 
Ilulchins anti IlnrnsjOpf.H Jlutoiu o/ Fttcion/ 
LegisUition, pp. 10-17). RevciiLcoii yciira Inler 
(1810) a moi’o cv tensive act aimed at all 
factory woik was iias’jod, l)iit it faded largely 
of applicntion, owing to impel fert agencies of 
cnrorcomciit. It H suggestive to note that ib 
pTohibiUid Llic employ meat ui fiiutoiieia of 
children under U yeaia of age and limilril tlio 
working Jioui’h of children fioin 9 to 10 yeaia 
of ago to 12 liouia per clay, 

From tins time for upwind of half a cenUuy 
the luminnitarians struggled with the lames 
fairo prepossession of British life foi a pioLcclcd 
childhood. The law of JtilO was not enforced, 
and a Royal Commiaslon in 18113 found chil- 
dren working ns much iis 15 hoiins daily. Tho 
following year anotlier act of a moro compie- 
hensivc iiatuia was passed, which (1) fixed n 
working day so aa to abohiih night work; 
(2) pi escribed at least two houra’ schooling for 
children under 13. (3) limited thoir working 
hoiiifl to 9, and (4) accomplished other reforma 
like fixing the length of the working week, 
TJio loipiired schools, however, were commonly 
kept up by the fiicboiies blicnis elves, and wcio 
of little edurational value to the children. (Seo 
Fa C Toil Y iScHOOLS.) 

In 1843 began the system of “half Lime “ 
Tins was a com prom He between the forena 
which sought Llic ediicntion of a child and the 
emplo 3 Ti‘s ivho dcsiied cheap labor The 
employment of a child unilci 13 was made 
contiiigeiU upon his regularly producing u cer- 
tificate of attcndnncG at school for at least 3 
hour.s daily, or for aUeriiatc days Tlie amount 
of daily factory worlc was limited to flj lioura 
The halMimc system, it will be Been, had 
points of coiTPspoiidcncc witli the tiUiation in 
which children usually find lliciiiBclvcs under 
priniiLivo economic conditiona — a dHtributioii 
of Lime between school and work Luther 
long hcfoiG had haid: "We iiiiiab send the 
boys to .school one or two hours a day and have 


them learn a tiadc for the rest of the Lime,” 
Hut tho opponciUa ol c)n\d labor wciu not 
aalisficd with the Imlf-tiJiic aystem The 
young childicn still aiilterccl uiidei factory 
condi Lions, and the school was often farcical. 
Ill 1H78 half film* wa.s jnohihitod for cluUlroii 
undpr 10, luul this limit was rai.srd to 11 in 
1891, and to 12 in 1899 In l‘K)j-100G ilioro 
were fctill over 80,000 hnlMimo woikci.s, iiear’y 
all in the teslilo disLricls in Laiicushiie, uilli a 
few 111 Diiiuh'c. Uiidui existing oiinctiiioiilH 
liiilf-tiine liibor cun bo eorn'ctrd ciLhcr by 
fiirLhor parliaimmlaiy logiHlalion or jjy acH of 
local councils. In 19l),S-'190l) a htroiig agi- 
tation began to end half Iniie fui clnlibea 
undci 1 1. 

England obtained public o<hirntion in 1870, 
and llic comprplionsivo not of 1878 ]int only 
iT.stricted rhild labor and clniifical legi, sin Lion 
ppi taming to It, but also made ediirntion rom- 
piilsory In 1009 the ago of exemption from 
srhool ftLLcndnncc to M, and the 

oonditioii.s of employ men t of rliildicn below 
that age who luul completed .school woik 
weio moro regular aiid Htniigeul C’luldreu 
uiulei 11 cniinnl bo employed in agricultiiuil 
woik, and ovei that age must have ccmiplcLcd 
the fouiLli Riade The next great .step uas m 
regulaiiug the omployiuruiL nf children on the 
basis of the chiuucter of tlie woik <lnne By 
the legisliiLioii of 11)01, a vuriety of etiiploy- 
inenlH iveio jiiuhilntcd to eliildren iindoi 1(1; 
girls Mul women weie exempLvd fiom night 
woik. nhyaieal conditio ih of wuik ivere .siife- 
giiardccl, and in factories iind many Irados 
youth umlcr IG must have a ceitificate of jiliys- 
ital filuesa, 'Phe next point of attack was the 
occupations of children outside Uie scliool 
hours The iininboi so employed in carrying 
milk and parcels in htri^ct trades and in lionie 
Ol awcat'^Kop work was very large So fur, 
IcgiBlation hag ngb oveicpme the evils m this 
field wlieic work oulsido of bohoul liours, 
coupled witli bohool lUHtiiieCion, eoi Lauilv le- 
flulla 111 the overtaxing of eiiildreii The hhn- 
ployinenb of ChiUlreu Act of 1003, the result 
of the IntcrdcpiLi LineiUal Coniinittee's lejiuit, 
gieatly rcsliietcd such employment, and gave 
local nil thori Lies poivci Lo sLil) fur Dior re,sliict 
tho iMiipluyment of children outside sehool 
hours. Tlie Act of 1903 regiilateil .street trad- 
ing by providing for Dio hconsiiiK of eliildioii 
so employed. dislinRuisliing, by the badge woin, 
dill dr on under school age and diiUIrcn above 
school age, m allowing tho foimoi Lo oiigiige 
ill tiade only ouLxSuh' of hcIiooI houra, ljuL liiiiiL- 
iiig the number of houra hoUi with respoet to 
the total iimnhor ner day and Llie omicL lioiirs 
hetwcon which aiicli oinjilovnient ih legal. (See 
Victoi’ Clark's ]Vontfn and Child Wage Fmuns 
in (rreal /Into in, Hiillelin of Uni toil Statos 
Ihiroau of Lalior, WasliiiigLon, Jaiuiiuy, l!)00, 
No 80, p|) 27-HO ) Huice Dio opening of the 
IwenLieth cenUiiy, owing to a keen lealizaLioii 
of the iircvnlciicc of phyfiical and iiuUisLriul 
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iacompotoiicy mnoiiR the population, Great 
Hutiiiii 1ms l)ecii giviiiR increasing attention 
to the pi'oLlonis of blic productive work of 
childicii. The trend of recent leKislalion is 
nloiig the most [ulvanced lines dcacrihcd here- 
after in the legishiLion of the United Htalca, and 
its coiiipiehcimivo clmriieter ia slunvii iu tho 
cclchiaLod “(Miildrrn'H AeL'^ of 1008, 

France. — Tlio late rise of iimnuractiirine in 
Franco and the ijoraisteiice of lioiisoliold in- 
dusti'U'H lias defoiicd dovtdopineiU in tins field 
iu that coil II try It is true that ^a^\a legnrd- 

iiig anprniitKTship date back many eeiUiiriea, 
and til at these btdl serve to aafeKUjud the ap- 
pi entice, hut as a me a ns of nice Ling the objec- 
tions Lu chilli labor Llicjy aic now futile. In fact, 
tlicvc arc iii Puns and oilier large cities a 
vaneLy of nbuhes wliicli in a sense arc trace- 
ahlu to the existeiiee of those laws. Kxistiiig 
Fioncli child labor log! slat ion is simple To 
enter on icgular omi>loymcnt children must be 
la, or must have eompletod the common school 
course, cvcuptions hoiiig made in certain casea 
ill favor of siwisoiial indimLncs IiIlc fruit pack- 
ing. U|) in J<S, night bib or is pjohihited, and 
all laboi 111 ceitmii dniiRcious or objoctioiiablo 
nidiistiics All youLliH iiiulci 18 must hiivo 
rinijloyimmt certihciiLes showing BchooUng, 
etc., and for tliOHO under 16 in many trades 
ccrlilieatca of nliysiral fitncas may be de- 
niaiuled. ]'hnployinoiib for yoiiLlin under 18 
id limited to 10 houi.s, and to LlmL period for 
all women France is still largely iiRiiculburnl, 
and III any iiuludlrics are Htill domestic in clmi- 
acLei. Fannliofl me iirevaihiigly Hmall, the 
children well eared lor, and rclfi Lively few 
teiulciicicH toward oxpioiLalion exist. There 
arc found no biitisfactoiy slaUslics ns lo cm- 
ploy men t of ehildrcii below 14. Fiance 1ms 
lUlle IcRhlalimi ics trie ting household or agri- 
culUi ud labor, mid Lids hick, coupled with the 
iiicdicleiicy of far Lory inspccLion, la at present 
attraclihg the attention of social w^oikcia 
Germany. — LegialiiLion afTccling cliildrcn 
comes from Lw'o main HOiirces — tho ICmpire and 
sepaiatu stnles. The aLiindiird set by the im- 
perial e line til I on ts expresses iniiiimiim condi- 
tions, llie ehief of which arc: (1) All children 
under 13 iniisL attend tcliool full tmic, and 
may not woih In iiulusLncs between 8 pm. 
and 8 A M (2) lies trie lions on employment 
are grnUly alTccIad by the tiogrcc of relation- 
ship borne Lo the wanker by the employer 
Hours, Lime for meals, and rest, etc , are caio- 
fiillv i'(‘giilali’d (3) (3iildren in school irmy 
not hilior more tliiin 3 hoius |)er day, and 
during vueiilion not nioic than 4 Iioius 
(1) Night work i.4 piohihUcd to iimlca under 
l(i and Lo all females. (5) Under 14 Lho fac- 
tor working day is lIiniLed to 0 hours, and 
uiuiei 10 to 10 houifl In 1808 about half 
fi million rliildien under 14 weie employed 
111 indusLiial ostaidishincnts winch were not 
facttu'ies, and in agriciiUiirc. Only 0000 
chi 1 [Iron of tJH‘ above age were in factovics. 
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Obviously tlie large number above were m small 
shops, 58 per cent were reported as working 
m industries, and 25 per cent in delivery occu- 

I iations. The various German states arc at 
ibcity to auppicmcnt the above legislation na 
tJiQy nee fit AVlnlc the standards above set 
foiih seem low, it is probable that a enmpen- 
Bation exists in the rigid system of inspection 
which prevails and is carried out by the local 
police. Between school and shop almost all 
the time of the German child above 12 ia 
claimed, but the paternal atliludc wdilch ia 
adopted ficciiw to con tribute much toivard pre- 
venting harm fill icsuUs 
United Stales. — Tlicre la no national con- 
trol of child labor In 1007 five mcnanrea 
were brought before Congress, blic aim of 
winch w’aa to enlist the services of the national 
goveriiincnL. The first was a bill incorporat- 
ing a National Child Labor Committee; tho 
second, a model child labor bill for tlic Dis- 
trict of Columhia, the third, a bill to provide 
foi a National Children's Bureau, ilic fourth, 
providing foi an mvesiigntion of the laboi of 
woincji and cjiddicn iiiidor tlir Umtecl iStates 
Commission of Labor, the fifth, known aa 
the Bevendge-ParBons Child Labor Bill, sought 
to pi'oliibib the Lianfiporlalion in interstate 
commerce of child-lnbor-inado goods ju&t aa 
eoiwiet-mndc goods arc now excluded from 
foreign eoinincrtc under tarilT laws Only 
the first niid fourth became laws that 3 Tarj 
while tho second wns passed in 1008. Tho 
Beveridge- Pai sons bill aimed to pciinlize in- 
Lci state conimcicc where it could be shown 
iimt the lalior of children had been employed, 
but the bill did not come to n vote in either 
housc^ oiviiig to the coiivicliou that it iincon- 
atitutioiially extended the powcia of Congieaa. 
Development and cnfoi cement of cliild labor 
iGgislation and htini illation of public opinion 
has been foi several years under tho lend of 
Llio National Child Labor Commitlcc. Tim 
society, which iii 1010 had over 4000 mcnibcia 
mid a budget for expensea amounting to more 
than §50,000 per yeai , holds an annual 
convention. It krepa ngeiiLa at work in those 
regions whcic the development of manufac- 
turing industries renders the need moat pres-s- 
ing. A review of its luinual Pioceedings pro- 
vides the most complclc commentary on rcrciit 
developments In li'i ivork this conuniltoe J]n.s 
laid clow’ii CPI lam stand ard conditioiia to be 
inoL, which aie the lesults of experience in 
cndeiivois Lo secure the kind of admiiualiative 
niachiiioiy wdiicli proves olTeeLive in enfoiTiiig 
legislation. Then, according to local condi- 
tions and the state of locnl opposition, it makes 
ac com mod a lions ns far ns possiblo. In the 
courac of Lius profediirc it liua become cviclcnt 
that the entire subject of child labor is vastly 
compUcnlcd, and the somcwlmt si m pic prin- 
ciples, unless adhered to, no longer aiifficc. 

Standards for Legislation — The following 
arc the standarda now usually sought. — 
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1 Ago or Development of Ihc Child - No 
child iiiulcr 14 ought to woik in lacLoru'S, 
shops, street tindes, etc, ami uiidri JG or 18 
111 Dconpations dangerous to health oi inouils, 

111 several htalca the inimnuiin iiga ih yel 12, 
and even 10 or no age limit ab all for tiipliuiH, 
or cUUdicii of widowed iiiothoi'fi doppiideiiL 
on their cniniiigrf, In all slates cxcojiLions 
in age arc made for occiijiationH purriiicd 
nulsitic of flchool hoviva, In some the niiiiw 
mum ngc is changed foi vaenLioiis, esiic- 
nally wlioic riiiit and v ego till jle packing are 
irniinrlaiit soui'ces of oiniiloynient. OhviuuHly 
the ago of the rhild ia hnt a poor iiulcx of his 
development or his ca|)ucity for work lleiiec 
physical teals arc being imposed, us weight 
niul height htandiirds, like the jniiiiiiuim weight 
of flO pouiids and the minimum height of 00 
inchca employed in Ihe New Yoik law of 1003 
To Llie auUioritiea Kssiimg the permit to go to 
work, some of U\R wtalra lUUuv the option of 
refusing f»iirh cor Li fi rate if Llic child aeiinis iin- 
fitted for the employ men t proiJosed 

2 JiVhicnh'on — One of the ohjocts of 
cluld lalioi IrgislaLum being lo seciiie to Llin 
child his cduciilional rights, all iirogriiins en- 
deavor to secure a mininuiin ediiciitian, even 
when tlio child has passed Die miniiniim nge 
Early atLcinpts in Hus direction simply piovido 
that the child he aide lo read and wnle The 
objection to tins luis Iieon not .so iiuich on the 
grniind of its insudicieucy a*- of iLs viigueuess, 
wind I opens the way lo all sons of tivusion 
Recoil t legislation m Masaii elm setts, New 
YoTk, Qhvn, tnu\ other wUiUti acts a vinmmum 
limit in Lei'ins of u sdiool gnule, iis, foi ex- 
ample, the tlnid in Ma.ssiichiisetts, the 5 a in 
New Yoik City, and tlic eighth grade in New 
Joisoy A (liiTeieiit rcquiremoiiL us lo the 
iimoiint of Hohool attcndanco lo be made cneli 
year is also ainierl iiL 

3 Time nnd Amount of ITfli/. — The ideal 
of child lidiQi IcgialaliQii coutem platens an 8- 
honr day for nil youths undoi Ifi and a week 
limit of 18 hours These conditions aie mot 
at pu'senl. \\\ huL few stales, a lOdumv dny 
or flfi'hfuir week ropiesciiling the hesL eondi- 
Lioiis usually lUlamalile Night uoik is op- 
posed foi buys under lO and for girls under 
18, and foi all women, partly on physical, 
large h" on mouil, gi'oiindfi, Piolnbilion of night 
work must U‘»naliy intheale (liAeienL hours, c g 
7 I* V, to 7 4 u , dining winch \\ork may not 
be tlone I'Viupieiitly eveepLions must h(‘ 
iiiiule for nierruulile hiusmoss ^ilu'ie Inte work 
is refiniied on iSntuidav niglil or during lioli- 
ilavs Street trader Uj he euuied on part luni* 
01 (Kitside of sehool luiiirs fre(|Ui‘nLly uie e\- 
I'cpl Jims 

\ /hu’fHi/ i>/ f7i/M/r/i — An old defeiiM' of 
eiiilv child liihor ifsled on the fuet of neerssi- 
tou'. pill fills Sliiiidaid legislation iiow lecog- 
iii/ifs Ihftl eases (I I dependent paienLs neeiir, 
and llmt their exMeiiee dmuld not deimvo the 
chilli of his riglils to eiliicaliou, healtli, physical 


development, mid vociiLumal clficieney lleiirc 
piivatc phdunthiopy or Htnte aid nnisb proxido 
acliolaihlupn Lo imsi.sb those cliildimi who by 
virtue of then excliiHioii from hibui aic pie- 
veiUi'd from earniiiK money to aid in the aiippoi L 
of tlieinsnlves cji tiieir flepeiideiil iiiiieiils In 
New Yoik nil (I odicr at u tea private elTort hiip- 
plies fielioluisliips, in Ohio and ( 'oloi'iidr> thesluLo 
now pi ovules huok.s, clothiiig, and even food. 

T) Nii/iji rriiirnt. — (’Udd Udun legislation la 
iniely .suthdeiiLly miiipoiled liy pulilie seiiti- 
inonL and public knowleilgp lo lu* sulf-en- 
foTCing I'Wperienee bus deimmslruled Uie 
need of (u) eerlilleatrs ftn all yonlhs em- 
ployed, (h) tlie 1 ) Oh ting of lists of all ('inployeca 
as well us houiH of luhoi , (r) olTleial iiispeelmn, 
(d) hiutable peimlties The ceihlieiite iniisb 
be, possessed by each young pel sou (‘iiiployed, 
showing age, pluer of hiilh, ediieiitioiiul eoii- 
dition, etc, In rcudiiiig Lliose staiuhud.s iniiny 
obstacles havo been oneomiLered, t.Uicdly in the 
inaller of csLnblisliing the age of foifigmut, 
]!J\pciK'mjc dfiuonslratrs LluU the swoin slalc- 
ment i)nrenls ^^^il not snhiee Unth or imj)- 
tisinal cerLdicales or oLliei positne e\ideiiro is 
now ici|Uiiefl The leemiL tendency is Icj lay 
respoiiHihility on .school [luLlioiiLu's for I he is- 
Huanee of tliese eerti/irates I'A])eiienee also 
demori''lraLeH llial puldinly oil the pniL of ein- 
ploj'iss IS neeefisai^ "I’liis iiu hides the luisliiig 
ill jMiblic jdaees of the lists of eiii])hi,vees, wUli 
cvulciu'e us Lo then |ui'>‘<e^si(m of Llie iibu\e 
ceitifieali‘s All papeis must he jiroduced on 
deiniiinl of eiieli liiiunL ollieei oi in.sperloi. 
Walking UoiU'i iuwhi idMi he pusieil U\ n few 
insUiiiees it lius been found neiessury to penal- 
ize the eoneealiiuuit of ehilcl einphneeh on oe- 
easuiii of insiieeLioii. Slate agents oi lii.sju'ctoiH 
are iieco.ssurv lo the eiifoieeiiiel of Llie laws 
In |) rue lice Lliese aie attached Lo the iStalu 
Laljur Depiu Liiient or ilivi.sioii for fiietoiy in- 
npection Tliese offieeis hhoiilil inchide a 
muiiber of woiiicii iiiKpectfii'i, us iutluaLcd m 
the last law on this .siihjeet iu Ohio. They 
must give their entile tiiiie Lo in.siieetioii, and 
tihoulii lie oidiged U> keep vcrmds of iiuvii i\ 
natiiiO as to dumonstnile Iho ellieieney of llusi 
work 

The trend of public oinnioii m the Viiiletl 
Htale.s with respect to ehilil labor is fairly 
well indicated by a siiiiiumi'v of the iin]M)iUiut 
cleUuls iu legislation on tliih .sulijm L iluiing 
Llie pii.sL 0 yeuis Tlie Hedvhiiv of the Nu- 
Lionul Child Lidioi Comiiuttee .suhmiUed n 
.slalemenl at tlie end of Llie yeai IPOH, ^\Ilall 
allowed lliuL duiing the pioMou.s .1-yisu [leiiod 
l.l ‘states and the Dislvul of Cidumina ivad cs- 
lahlisliediiiispei tioiMleparl uiimiIs foi llie enriii ce- 
ment of child luhoi |[u\s, the .S-lioui iliiy 
for ehildi'mi had tieeii esiublisUed in 10 hbiU^s 
and Uie DisLiul oJ thjluiuhia, and the lioiii^ of 
laboi inciisiiralily rediiecil iii Id uddiUoiwil 
States, (i slnh's and the Disiiiel of ColinnhljL 
passed einhl luhoi laws |oi the hrsl UhkmIui- 
mg this pen ml, iiiul Ne\adii is the onh uLuLc 
GIO 
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in tlic Union without a Rcncral ami comprc- 
heiiaivc act, aHhoiif^h many of bho laws qic be- 
low what ifl rcRnidod in a norirnil Htanilard, 
both with veapcsct to Llieiv prohibitionB and U\o 
provisions foi ciirorceiiieiit. Some fiirtlier 
compan'jona me to be noted fiom the following 
tttatcniont. In 1004 the l4-ycnr ago limit ap- 
plied to factories, nlorcH, cLc., in 12 Hliitcs, niul 
in 1910 in 19 states, while in the latter year tho 
law uBually included oHiccs, laiiiidricH, hotelsj 
theft ters, and bowling alley h, ns well rh slorca 
and fiictoiics In 1001 the 14-ycnr ago limit 
in factories only iipiilicd in 9 stales, in 1010 
111 11 states. l''or mines llio age limit in 1004 
wOvS If) in one state, 11 in iO Hlale.s, mid 12 in 
6 states, while in 1910 it wna 10 in 0 stales, 
14 in IK stales, and 12 in 8 s tales . The employ- 
ment of cliiltlrcn w{L.s forbidden during school 
hours n\ only 14 states in 1004, hub in 23 staLca 
in 1010 The 13-year age limit in the general 
law applied in PonnHylvania and Rhode Is- 
land in 1001, but only in Noith Carolina in 
1910, while bho 12-ycar iigc limit in h tores and 
factories applied in 2 slatrs in 1904, and for 
factories only m 8 states, while in 1010 wo 
find lb in 8 states applying to stores and fac- 
tories, nml lo raelmiesonlyin l2HtaloH,l)utin the 
latter hibtaiico losLncted to vacation periods in 
the HchooU There were mi general restiictiona 
of child labor in 0 slates and Lhe Distiicb of Co- 
hiinbia in 1001, bub only in 1 stato in 1010, 
Niglil work was prcdiibiLed in 13 states in 1904, 
— llic age limit varying from 12 to 18, — while in 
23 slntcH thoie was no piohihition, bub in 1010 
mghl work iH puihiluUHl m 23 statca (ov chil- 
dren Uiiilor 10, in 7 states fur children under 14. 
and in 2 Hlatea for children uiulor 12. Special 
exemptions on aecounb of poverty, orplimifigc, 
and the dcnuiuds of HcaHonal aud privileged 
industiiCB still exist in many states, but they 
arc gradmilly being reduced in iminbor, and 
special evils — such as those of the night mes- 
fiungcr service — aic being more widoly rec- 
ognized, and me gradually yielding to more 
clTcctivorcstiiclionH. 

In 1910 New York passed an act prohibiting 
the cinployincnb of boys under 21 in night ines- 
sengcr service between the hours of 10 pm. and 
5 A.M. in all cities of tlio first and gccoud cloas. 
Ohio [Missed a similar neb, prohibiting childicn 
under 18 fioin working in the incsgonger servico 
iicLwccii 9 V M and 0 A m. Other state Icgisla- 
Liucs arc diHCU^sing similar oltoiba to euppioss the 
moial evils of night mesaenger service as lately re- 
vealed by Lho inveatigationH of the National Child 
Labor Committee. During 1910 otlirr significant 
legislative advances avcfc made in child labor ic- 
^Inctions m Now Jersey, MasauciniHctte, Marv" 
land, Virginia, Rhode iHlaiul, and Kentucky, the 
luijsL not aide of which was the victory in New 
ifeiHcy for the HUppies.sioii of night work for chib 
dien under 15 until July 4, 1011, and after that 
date under 10, tho piopoaal for which for five fluc- 
reasivu legifllativo scssioiia had been succcflafully 
opposed by the glass in aiiufae Lures of the state. 


The icfinoineiits of rcatriction and protection 
are not as fully developed in the United States 
aa in Great Dritain, but, on tho other hand, 
mnwy of our Htatca show creatcr boldness in 
dealing with the evils of child labor upon a large 
and comprelionBivo plan, while the greatest 
need ill the United States la still, perhaps, tho 
propel coordination of a restrictive policy 
wibli a constructive progiam for the recrea- 
tion, training, and education of childi'cn, in- 
cluding proper provision for industrial and 
vocational Irainiiig, without the cxploitalion 
of tlio child for the benefit of others, 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY.— ChUillmod is 
uaimlly considered to cover tho period between 
infanayniid puberty, or, roughly, between the 
ages of 3 and 12. CliiUl nayaliology must 
then deal with the mental life, the thouglits 
and fecUnga, together with their influence 
on conduct, of ehildrcn between these ages, 
Child psyclioiogy ifl a comparatively new 
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Rlntly It is only within the lust hulf conLury 
tlmL Iho iiiiocl for such ii aiu'cmlizorl huincli 
of psycliology lifis been icahzccl. The tiend 
of dovclopinunt has been nlonp Llic line of iii- 
VL'^tigriUiiR the clirfmeiiiios between oluUlrcn 
nud adulLd in the viiiioua mental htulcs A 
Bcienco of adult psychology being already well 
caUibhslicd, when it began to Ijc icali/^ed ihiit 
tlic child was not the man wiit am all/' and 
that thore wii« flucli a possibility as a study of 
clulil psychology! the natinal fiuesLioii wns, 

" Just how does the child dilfer from the adult 
in Ilia power of perception, liia leasoniiig, his 
ntteiition? " TIio fact that nine 1 1 of llio in- 
terest felt in this now atudy was foi the .sake of 
its relation to adult psychology, together witli 
the fact that the need foi such ii study was felt 
primavily in eonneetion witk the achool edviGiilluU 
of childicn ao count, in some mcasuic for the 
apparently liit-or-miss, trivial, and irrolcvaiit 
cliaraotci of much of the work which has been 
done Also the newness of the field, the (lifTi- 
cuUics attending c\pcn mental work witli cIiiL 
dren, and tlic length of time which ibis necessary 
to carry on investigations in order that the 
lesults gained may be i Hi able, all help to ex- 
plain tho lack of a complete, wcU-orgnnized, 
sigiiificant body of knowledge Much of the 
work in this department of p'sychology niubl, 
thcioforc, be icgaidcd na tentative and open to 
fuiblicr modification, but auggcsLive for educa- 
tion al iipplicatiou. The chief rj lies Lions, then, 
win ell have been answered by child pay(?holo|?y 
are, “ How do childioii differ from adults in 
the vaiious mental states? Wliat nic tho nia- 
ior cliaugps wdiich lake place in tlieir menial 
life up to the pciiod of puberty? What uio the 
chief causes of tlicso changes? " 

The ilifTcrence between children and adnlls in 
instinctive equipment ia nob ao much a nuittiT of 
dificiencc m number of instincts, although aoino 
of those charncterwang late adolescence arc jiick- 
iiig, aa in relative promiiiGncc and strength of tho 
various instincts, in thoii modes of iimmfcsta- 
tioUj and in the dogi'ce of tlieii modiricalion 
through habitiiation. In childhood, beeaude of 
lack of experience, the mslincta manifest the m- 
sclvca 111 very general and induriiiitc waya, the 
pnrticuinr line of manifeatation being detcr- 
nilncd by tlic cnvii oilmen t The instincts, be- 
cause of their GDI relation with the physical 
growth and development of tho nervous system, 
tend to follow a rhythmic order of development, 
one set being prommenb foi a shoil ptjiiod, then 
another. The pliasc of each which is prominent 
at first IB asaociatod with the physical well-being 
of the cluld. The rcaponae is to a concicto. 
very definito situation, and the lesidt gained 
IS immediate, physical satiHraclinn. Growing 
out of this stage is tho inlcrcsl in and the dcaire 
for emotion ul aatLsraction. Tlic oliild acta in 
siicliawayaa to scicct Lhoao responses which 
bring him tliis icsulb. Tina is the time when Hie 
various powers brought out by instinctivo 
action are tested and tried and pitted against 


those of oLhci chiUIron It is tlic stage of per- 
hoiiiil conipetition L'lisb one iiisLiiirL and then 
aiiolhiT li exp oil men Led with, tlm enipliuijig 
being on motor activity Still tlio child'a jiomt 
of view iH iiiurow', the self that is living plcnscd 
and salHrivd la a voiy piirLhd one It in still 
the iiidivuluid inLercsLa agiiinsL Llic gioup m- 
tcrc.sts, or, riiLlier, in spite of the grou]) iiUercHts, 
The next dovclo|)meiit is the aiipearaiuio of 
the "gang" spirit. This iihaso piM'vadr.s niul 
inflncncc.s all the growing and changing ni- 
MiiicLa, paving the way for the inoie indical 
chnngos winch take place nt adnlvsmicc. Tlic 
child iH still iiitcrestod primarily in Iuh onn 
well-being, but tlio .self bus eN[)iuul(Ml, the so- 
cidlud social self now beconniig pioiiiimmt, 
cmiyingwiLh it a greater cinjiliiisiH outlie intcl- 
IccUial ekmGUltt in the hilwulmn. 

The instinctivo life of Ike child follows this 
plan in development, he coming more eomnlele 
aa more of the instincU omorgc, more highly 
apecinhised aa various phases liecome differen- 
tiated, tho line of ndvmicc being from the piiysi- 
cal llirougli the emotional to tJie mnic mtcl- 
loctiial ]diasc 3 of cncli, and fi om n nan nw, pai tinl 
viewpoint to a broader, inoie genciid one. 
These phase. s me not di.sti nelly marked off 
from eadi othci, even within tlic development 
of the same iuHtiiiot, and as tlm yai unis instincls 
develop at dilTcicnt rates iiiid become promi- 
nent at diffci'cnb ages, lliure is great eoiiiplevily 
and cunuLimt ovu lapping 

The part to be played by cdiicnlion m Lln.s 
development will depend largely upon who the r 
thoae in control believe tlmt tlicHo changes occur 
piimiu'ily ns a result of iiinei guiwLli, or ns a 
result, paitly at leant, of the inlluviicc of en- 
viioninenL The coiiHensiis of opinion at 
pic.seiib seoiriB to he that holh fact ms count, 
init that neither has full control. The more 
the cnviranmcnl presents RituatioiiH calling for 
the exercise on tho part of the cliild of the 
higher mul moic uniformly useful phnsea of 
the vuiious Liistincts, the better, yirovidcd that 
the doinnnds miHle begin at the level of devel- 
opment at which the child is, and giadually 
change m dlfTiculty, complexity, and eliaracLcr. 
The various sLiulics made of ehiUlicn'B inter- 
cata all show Lheac geucral Icudeiicies, and 
all offer mciLoi’inl of value to tho ediicatoi. 
Naturally, attention goe.s liand in hand with 
intcreat. The iinpoitanb dineieucos between 
the attention of the child and that of the adult 
grow out of, and me caused by, tho difTcrcncoa in 
the interests of the two clnssoa. The inleiesLs 
of tho former me doterimiiGil direcLlv by m- 
stnict, Lhoao of the latter more largely Fiy tiain- 
iiig, custom, and hahiUiation. Tim attoiiLioii of 
the young child, attractiul by tlie LliingH that 
inbciesl himj is given at fiTsb Ui h lightly coloiod 
objccta, loud sounds, moving thmga, good 
thinga bo cat. Lalci he attends to new toys, 
fcata of phyaical prowess, games involviii^j ekill 
of one kind oi another. Gradually, as hia iri- 
atiiicts develop, and lio finda that Jm derives 
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ppraoiial briiofit from ao cloinp, his attention 
nnasca to thiiiRH coii5idci‘i3cl more worth wlnlc 
by people in general, until finally he cornea 
to attend to the ayraboh of mathcimUcs, the 
aignmonhd for freo tunlT, oi tlie methods needed 
in miikiiiR ii fortiiiio Tlic kind of aibunhioil 
ciipnblc of atti acting nncl liohliiig the attention 
depeiuL upon the iiiHtinchivc equipment of the 
imlividiiftl, hub it also dcpeiula upon his cxpeii- 
ciicc The LliinRH consluciccl worthy of atten- 
Lion by anciisty at huge i mist in some way be 
connected with some native interest or iiislmct. 

Another eharnrilei’i'jtic of the iinnmtuic mind 
ia ila lack of aLoaduicsa At ben Lion ia con- 
btanliy chanRine, rt^mainmg tocusscil on nn 
object or idea for a very shoi b pciiod of time, 
and then moving on bo somclIiinR else The 
cliiUl IS at the mercy of his surroundings, unablo 
to resist the abUnctivenesa of anything coming 
within the focU4 of coiiaoiousuoaa With cx^ 
pen one c and growth two changes occur Piist, 
any one lino of thought la capable of IioltUng nt- 
ten ti oil for an incieusingiy longci period of timo, 
beciiuae of the greater possibilibiea of nsao ela- 
tion and eliibonilion, and second, tlio child 
learns LhiU it h to hia lulvantapfc to ovcicomo 
tlic tondeney of ntleiitiou to ahih, and to hold 
lb to the task in haiid, despite bho effort involved. 
In.sLcad of requiring constant chaiigp, the cliild 
gradually becomes capable of prolonged periods 
of activity along one line, and blrnb, pcrliapg, one 
for in or ly of littlo interoat to him, In other 
words, ns the child giowa oldci, hia power bo 
give atteiiLiun increases in breadth, strength, 
and durtitniw 

The changes in perception occur along llirco 
lines; namely, a docicasc in the propoition of 
mental life that \a perceptual, an increase in the 
clearness of percepts, and a narrowing of thofiGlcl 
of peieoptioii The young child h csacntially 
ficnaoiy and motor, tlicrctoro hia mental life 
mual bo made up very largely of pciccpls. Aa 
he grows u\ ttxpeiicnec, the lugbev menial slabcs 
increase in piopoi'bioii, foi, instead of allowing 
his abtciilion Lo bo ever di if ting from ono sen- 
sory expencnco Lo the next, he fixes it on ono and 
holds it there for an incroaaiiigly longer period 
of time. This fixing and holding of attention 
by ono iienaory cxpeiicncc to the exclusion of 
othora iiiuat involve the use of other mental 
states iiiul thus decrease the propoition of per- 
cepts It is often obscivcd that a young child 
sees and hems iiiucli more of Ina environment 
than the adult docs, but of iicnesaiby the pci- 
cepts gained in this way miisb be vague, hai'y, 
and often inaccuralo, Only by fixing atten- 
tmii, cuiiipaniig, contrasting, noticing dcbnila. 
ia full know lodge of the hi tu a Lion gamed and 
nor cep la inado clear, dcfiiiibo, and accurate. 
Tlic work of many investigatois cmpli asides 
tliia hioroaae iii power of discrimination with 
aiWancmg ago, ahowing that children of IG 
do from bwieo to three times as well aa children 
of G in testa of power of sense discrimination 
Tho dcYclopmcnt of the instinctive intciesta 


of the child, together with the tiaiiiiiig which 
he icceivca, both tend to discourage and in- 
hibit gcncrnl, iiidiscnminate obseivalion, and 
inaboad to focalize it nlont ccitam definite lineg, 
to that perception, like nil other parts of mental 
life, tends to become specialized and developed 
ill the ilircctions in which it ia used Thus the 
older child perceives more in some fields than 
tliQ younger child docs, the speeific fields de- 
pending very largely on the training which he 
receives From an educational point of view, 
tliD need for a broad sense experience for the 
young child cannot be overemphasized. Ills 
pioficioncy in the mniiip illation of the more 
complex mental slates ib directly correlated 
with the ric lines g, clearness, and breadth of his 
early aonso pci ceptiona tIic need for develop- 
ing lationally m connection with daily cxperi- 
encea, the power to percoivc hia enviionmcnt, 
using all liia senses na needed, and then to coor- 
dinate and con elate these cx|)er]cncea witli hig 
life of thought and action, tins is of paramount 
importance, and comprisea a large part of the 
school cducELtiou of the child under 10 

In mental iiniigery the two chief dirfcrcncea 
bclweeii cliildreu and adulta aio in the vividiioag 
of the image and m the kind of image used most 
frequently It is a common occurrence for the 
young child to confu.se the pioduebivc, creative 
image of his play life with hia mcinones of 
actual experiences The numbeis of chddicn 
under 8 years of ngo who have imaginary 
companions confirm this tendency. From 
tho adult point of view, the child ia often telling 
a Uc, but piolmbly a large proportion of the 
lies told by childroii of this age are due to a 
real confusion This confuflion aiiscs fiom two 
cau.se3| — the great vividness and lenliLy of 
tho child's play life, And the lack on hia part of 
a conscious ness of the need of disbuigiiishmg 
between it and the lenlm of real life Experi- 
ence and the tr amine of the perceptive powers 
usually coricct this difficulty 
The second dilfercnce, that of the kind of men- 
tal image used frequently, is of more impoi lance, 
Tlic mere immature the mind, the greater the 
likclihooil that it will deal \utli imngea of con- 
crete experiences, with possibly the visual im- 
age in excess of the other types Matuiity 
plug expel lence tend lo increase the value of tho 
Icsa concrete and faithful images The child 
thinks in terms of the concrete object oi sound, 
whereas the adult uses aomc symbol slanclmg 
for and rcpiesonting the experience. A atop 
111 this progress from concrete to moie abstract 
image la piolmbly Uio flo-cnllcd generic image, 
w'hich parbalics of tho nature of each, The 
acciiiiaitioii by the child of laiignage, boLh in its 
oral and its written form, must condition this de- 
velopment. The value of the verbal image over 
the coiicrclc in certain eases is very great. It 
IB more convonient, aavea time, is more Accvirate, 
and is more nniveraal, but the cliild only dis- 
covers this aflei a prolonged experience with 
perceptual language Functionally, the con- 
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crMc imape horms of liLLle ii.Hf, LIk* oripiiiul r\- 
lieriiMU’P, aiHl Llio fiymliol, vuiluil oi oLlu'rwiso, 
\vKicli SiLtincls foi Jt buiiiK llic iinpoUuiU de- 
mon Ls 

ICilufiilion, llicn, fthoiiltl .see lo iL Llmt ilm 
cliikl Inns olcnr, (Icrmite poroepH, find Uiou Hint 
Ihr most convcniciiL HymbolN iifo firinly wddml 
in Uicm, Unii. iho of hymlmh to lio 

iHi'cl Jii lati'i life m\iy Imve n vicli ndoi'oimo to 
coiiltpIo (‘xpcrienfo. Also iL s lion Id oiironniRo 
lim imtuial piuntivc imnKOiy of Llie ohdd nloiiK 
pro HI II bio iincfi, irmiiniK po^Hiblo for iiiin t/io 
rccoiihliuctinii of bin eiivirniniionb tin ^vv\) ns 
the iKljiihtmcnt lo jt. 

Tlio diaiiRi’s ^vhirli lake* i)liire in a fluid’s 
memory'’ \villi ndvnnnnR yrni's are mnnisLak-' 
nbli), Thnr caiiso is prolmbly coinplox. Power 
in iinnicduilp memory iiici oases up to about 
15 years of apo, niid Ihen lemiiins fllalioimry 
Power in lo^oonl mt-inory increases in a Rro liter 
proper ti nil than pow'cr in tlesiiltoiy ^lelnolJ^ 
TUe diiuiRnH tnkiuK place lu atleiiUrniv mtoiewL, 
nnrl percejilion ^)rol)ably account foi this ini- 
pi'OvcnionL, mapitc of llie fuel that tlio insmaiy 
retentive power of the In am iiicionscH little or 
iioiiCj or possibly oven docrensos with nyio Thn 
ability lo cuneciilvalo the alUmlum and Iho 
I'cpotiLioii of experi cnees, both of which come 
'wilii growthj tend to ii\ the inatcriiil Tlie 
bioadoninp aiul the coi relation of cAponenros, 
and therefoic the increase in iiiimbor niid in 
oiRamaation of the associations, also Lend lo 
hold fftctfl in mindj winch in earlier yoara would 
not have remained. Logical momoiy is aJTccted 
more than dcaultor^ memory, heeiuisc all of 
Lheac chaiiROS lesultiiig in impruvemont of llio 
fuiirticm iiifluenfe llic former, while only sonio 
of them inriiiencc the lattei Any clmngc in tlio 
kind of expcriQiiee atteiided to will iiceessiL/ilo 
a chaiige m the malerial remembered lienee, 
chav\RGS u\ iutcTCvSts aie paiallcled bv corre- 
spoiuliHR changes in memory, the dcvdojnnenl 
beiiiR fioin the concroLe, Hcnsoiy, and inotoi 
to the more abstract and rclaLional elements of 
situations. The methods used in educatiiiR the 
TnemoTies uf chihlren must tako into uonsidern- 
lionaud be molded hy tlip.se factors Tlio tbinR.s 
woitli rcMueinborinR mii.sL be attended to by 
the child, and associated with othei cxpepicnccs 
111 a syslenmlio way. The emphasis should he 
on mental activity ou the pait of tho child, 
TCfliiUiiiR in oi’Kani^ation, inlhci than on mere 
imprcsft'ion fiom without. The value of cone- 
la Lion of aubjeet matter, the need of lime lor 
assimilation and reorganization of ayatems, ns 
well ns fclic varying importance, at difTorenl aRos, 
of the other factor.^ iiinuoiiciiiR memory, all adtl 
lo tlie complexity of the problem of educiiLion 
in the Acid. 

MobL students oC adult p^ycholoRV, nud p\ivc- 
tically all aUicloiibs of childipii, uRice Unit the 
hiRhcr processes of tbinkiiiR and rcahoniiiR ain 
not the exclusive pos.sc.ssion of the malm c mind, 
but that children, at least those of school uro, 
also use them, Tne difTcrence between the two 


is not 111 Lhr abspncp of llirso pi ocps'ips, Inil iti Llip 
amiiaty of lluui iiianipiiliUinn and in i|ip fip- 
(|iipjicy uilli w'liirh LliPV aip used The nine- 
eunicy of llir risiiHsof Ibe leaHoniiiR nf eliililien 
is due Lo M‘’^<'Hd eausen ItiMisoiuiiR and Lhiiik- 
niR jeqiure the iisp of iplulinnships, nipiuniiRs, 
and jmlRiiienls, ns well as reeliiiRs of eoiicii'le 
p\pei'ioiW'Cs. TUc“<c lueiilLd ^sluLos mo tlie rc- 
MilL of Riowth and exjiei leiipe, uiid Llipii niiiii- 
ber, delimtpiiess, and aeeuriiey W'lll njiiililiou 
I he tliinJviiiR ] lower of Hie ehibl LurkiuR rer- 
htiii kfinwl<'clR(‘ of reirt tiou, si riffs or incaiiifiRs, 
linoURh hu'k of rvpeih'iin', Ibe rluld'>> IhinkuiR 
must be iniuTiii/ile, de, spite (lie preseiuv of llu* 
nerrhsiiry leelmiipie The ebiiuieleiistJea of 
Ins atlentioii and nirinory also help Lo e^]>laill 
the niaeeuiaey of lesulls udieii be n<ii.soiis 
111 leasoninK and ihinkiiiRono iniist follow enn- 
NiHLciilly ami elosely a liain of reliiled lIiourIiIs 
TIu.h U‘( [lines jiowei of coiieeiilralion of iitleii- 
iion and orRiiiu/ulion of faels Tbp ebild 
liieka aliilily in botli lines fits mind wiuideis 
fioin tbopiohleiii heraiise of Inek of atteiitioii, or 
ho gets sidelraeked lu'eiuiso rif laek of orRanizii- 
lioii, — in eiLhoi ease il wioiir ennclnsicm nuiy Ijp 
lilt* lesult Ills luek of .skill m umiir laiiRiiURp is 
alf^o a diawlnvek, for he must use sMuhols, not 
eoncretu iiiiaRcry, in inueli of Inn leasoniuR 
Tho faet tliiLt be ofLeii Leiid.s to list* I he eotieiPle 
whole, instead of llic ehseiiLliil lelalioiisiiip oi 
as|K*et, re.siillH in the loasdiiiuR by anfdopv, 
whipii IS a eliiuaeleiisLic of iininaliiie nnnds 
Tills pnwci (0 Hunk m teiiiis of paits nr ele- 
mpiii.s 01 asiicpis of a siluiilmn b eondiLimu'd 
by tlie cbihrs aluliLy Lo uindy/e Pn\^pr lo 
analyze h a laici developiuenL Ibun powei Lo 
Jisfionatc, and enine-H only ^sitll inueh priudice 
The filet tliul the ndtill reasoiiH inoie often Hmn 
tlio child js probably noL duo m) iiiueli In a dif- 
ference in power, us to a (liflerenep iji (Jie de- 
mivuds miuie iipuu liiiu IIih eiU’U’MUiupul does 
not enoouinRe the ebild Lo leasoii, for usually 
no lespoibihilily is allowed lo rest upoti biin. 
In fact, lie gels ou nmeli inoie coinfoi Inlily 
when ho doe.s not atlonipt In Lliiiik for himself, 
but simply dm -8 mill hehevi's wlmt he [a Lold 
Tlio receptive, .subniKsive attitude is the one 
poiisideml Lo be clmrartciistic of theelnid ninid, 
and liciicc cveivtluiiR la aiiaiiRecl Lo eupcniiiiRP 
it Tho adult, l brown on Iny own ie,s])ons|l>ihLy, 
forced liy eircnin.sLaiieos to Lake Liu* iiii Li alive, 
reasons more frcfiuontl^^, huL oven lif< real I v 
thinks hut seldom, and then only wlnm lie i.s 
forced Lo do so by the [iiessure of some [n’olileni 
whose solution \s vital to lim MollhoiiiR Tin* 
bi finder ami Lhe nioic* ay.sleuuiLized Iiih [lereeii- 
tiinl Dxpei’ienee.s, the Riealer lUH eniiliol of Hie 
lii^lici menial sLaLen ami liiiiRUaRe, I he enter 
liH power of aHpiitioii, Lhe Rieater his piarLieo 
in dr a hi\R with problems pevllmml Lu hi>^ overv- 
day lifn, Lhe RiviiLer will he Lhe ( Inld'a [iiiwer of 
leasoniUR and leUhoninR w'ell. I'klueaLion lliiiL 
IB dcrimtely [ilnniiod to do ijp enn aid devclo])- 
mciiL nloriR each of these linos 
The emotional life of tho child difhu'i but 
4 
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JitLlc from that of Iho aclnlt With the excep- 
tion of the criiofionfl roiineotcd with wovunl (fc- 
vclopmcrit, iill thii ciiioLiohfl exponeiiccd by the 
[idiilt lire cxpeneiicrd by the cliiJd, bub in a 
trader mid moio olnineiUnry form There ih 
(ons inhd)iCiori hy the cliihl of the phynienf coii- 
eoniiLaiUfi of tlio eniotionH, mnl thcicforc they 
tiflcri iippeiir, probably wi-oiiKly^ Lo be moie m- 
leiir'a lliiin LlioHO of the adiiU They eertmiily 
aio nioie Iruusitovy, (fue probably to iho inpitl 
oiiaoKe 111 the rof'iH of attnitum The ciiujUoiib 
of eliildhond, corieliitiiiR as elonely an they do 
With Llie uisLineN, are Iohs eomplev than those 
of jidull life, with its mixture of motives, iii- 
hucoeo of ciiwtom ns well uh Lho pres once of the 
so\ (MiiotioiiH. The duty of odueatioii is to in- 
lubiL the i-niotions that aie linrinful to the in- 
dividual nr Ln the rare, to oaeourage those that 
lU’O ui)lifLin^;, and to eoniicct them alroTiRly with 
conduct, to tievciop truo Hclf-coiitml on tlio 
part of tJie child rather than meic rcprcsjijoii; 
and to eoiinect an emotional tone witli the ideiilii, 
vvUich aic an outt^rowbh of productive iiuaRiua- 
lioii, in ordiu thnt they may bo of funcUonal 
value 

The clnhl cannot he eonaidcrod nn oiLlicr 
truly leliRiiuis or tiuly moral ITig condition la 
best dcsci’i bed hy the terms "iininouLl" and "im- 
reliff/ous," altliupRii Iho ha.sw of true rch^iou 
anil true morality niimt he laid in childhood. 
T\]Q HpriiiRS of eiu'h iii’c Lo be found in those gen- 
oral and indrlmilo inbLincta which nro pecul- 
iarly human, and whceli have to do with the 
cliihrs icliUion to hia rcllr>w.s and to Ins God 
LaokiiiR the power of rfTcotivo del ih cm to 
choice m matteiH of conduct, because of the 
parmiioimt power of the cruder forms of the 
iusduet of Helf-\ir''iaavaluiu and the paucity 
of true ideals, the esseniinl element in both 
iiuji’ality ami reliRioii i.s lackiUR The child’s 
inoi'ality nnd rehRioii aio largely but icflcctit)n.s 
riC ilie attitude of lIiq.sc aiound him and the 
I’eaulL of actiou^i which have hrought him salis- 
facLion. Ilis standards of right and wrong arc 
niijely jiersonni, dcteiniincd hy the rcsiiUs of 
liiq actions, luul therefoic dependent on his im- 
mediate aurrouiuUugfl. 

I'^duealmn should Kelp the child to form 
habils that lain will have a moral or a icligious 
reference tL flhoiihl encourngc him to net 
alw'iiys from tlio highest pos&ihlc motive, not 
fioju any absLmet, adult loason, but because 
It pays, cxevciaing vcftfmu and choice in 
directions as truly as in any other It Hhoiild 
givt‘ Inin (IcfiiuLo Itnowlodgc of the field of re- 
JjRjon Jiiiil niorahty wbioh i« siutcd to Jus atagu 
of development It should encoiirngc tlic 
fnrmatmw of ideah of iighL conduct wJncU 
fii lie Lion, From the iioint of view of conduct 
t)ir from d to 12 me pimnineiitly tJio 
yours for the formaiicin of Imbiis. As men- 
Lai life is of value aa it influences conduct, it 
follows tlml tins too ia the period for the foyma- 
trnu of riiciital The coiitioi of instincts 

means hut the foimation of liabit'3 of inhibi- 


tion of some and of modification and stronglh- 
eiung of others The cbungos in intercbt nnd 
atleutiou arc due largely to the foimntion of 
haliUa idong f'crtuia lines Tnc development in 
perception and memory is caused by habitua- 
tion in duTdioiis that result in economy of 
effort iiinl ability to sali^^fy tbc increasing de- 
nmiulu of cnvivoumeul Even, power to ren- 
floii well IS condiliuned by habits of thought 
The HOlcc'lion and fi^nlion of useful linbiLs 
along |dl lines of motor and niruLal action 
hQoms to be the most fruitful line* of dovclop- 
mout dni'iug duldhood Aiul yet caic miiet he 
taken that tlio habits do not become too iron- 
bound, but that from them is evolved the piinci- 
plr or nloal needed to make conduct rational n 
Older that adaptation to new rondjiions bopos- 
Mldc, Tlif'sc pi uu'iplc! aud ideals, of such vital 
^vtirth to the adult, arc possildc only after tiio 
coaerelo iiulividual ludiit^, wheLhor of thought 
01 action, have Imcii formed CbiJdJiood is the 
time to lay this foundation N, N 

For detailed uifoi maliou on the vniions topics, 

klm* the articles on Acquiurd CJiiAnACTEniSTics, 
ATTK^vriOiv, AlE(>io 7 iy, Moiial Eni/cuTfo/tf, etc 

RefQcsncQs: — 

DtwsoN'i Cf, li:, The Child and JJfhffiPH, (CJiicngo, 
1001 ) ) 

IfiLL, G* Voufh (Nfw York, f(?00 ) 

ICinKrATaiOK, K \ of Child Sfudy 

(Now V(irk. 1003 ) 

OcfictiC Pnycholoau (Now York, IDOi) ) 

0'.'3iika, M V /jiriffiiiB/|c Dcue/o/juicfU wild ffdi/ea/ion 
(Nf'vs' Vfirk, lOOTd 

Howh, R II. 77if P/ri/aica? A^fl/urr o/ CAWrf (New 
York, IHllfl ) 

?7ic Pcdaaoniciil (‘Jcnujifiri/ 

The Psi/Lholooirnl C’huic 

TttoiiNtiiKK, tj L, hfafes an Child %^iudy (NewYork, 
1003 ) 

TiiAVifl, T Tkc Yoitrip Mahfacior, (Now York, J 
WviiNETl. F The Study of Chifdnn (New York, 

isos ) 

CHII/D STUDY — Somctlmea called Pni- 
dolcigy, Qi Child Taycholugy, it la ot comnata- 
tlvely recent oiigiii, although some knowledge 
of child chiiractori^lies has been posscH'ied 
wherever theic have been parents nnd schools 

Historical — Until recent Limes, limvCYcr, mobt 
pareulR and teachcKs have been ao oee upird wllii 
the nduU idea of what childreu should bceomc 
that they have attnelicd little impoitancp to 
what they rGnlly arc KaUiraily, thcicforc, 
little wms done m the way of investigntioii. In 
Lhc lust (\uaitci of a ccntuiy kiinwlcdRc of 
children has btoadily grown inulor the in- 
fhiPiicc of iiici eased emphasis by cducntioual 
loaders upon Gm difTerencea hetwcDn chlldvcu 
ami adults, nnd lhc necessity of iccognizing 
these diffeicucos; and under the influcncG of 
evolutionary theory which calls attention to 
the U'an.sitiona fiom lower to higher foi nis and 
cmphnRizrs the impoitancc of studying tlie 
oarlicr jihasca of development in order to 
uiulcvRtancl the luteix These two influences, 
together with increased intcresb in man and 
new methods of studying him, eapcrially on 
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th(i iiiPiital side, \myo given ti stioiiR iiiii)ult^e to 
tliD study of ehiklicn, and resulted in tlu* nr- 
cuiiiulntion of a larj^e muss of iiifoniiaLioii of 
gieator or less sricnliMc iiiul pine Lie id vjiluc 
As knowledge of mental dovclopmcnt lius in- 
ci'eii'jcd, cliilcl abiiUy Ima beeoine dilYcientuited 
into two branches of knowledge, Child Study 
aiul Gone tic Psychology The hitler 

I'pprcscuLs the broader and more aeieiUirio 
jilijisc of the subject, and includes a conaulora- 
lioa of the developiiioiiL of niind in animals and 
in the luinian race, wlidn tlie forims', though 
founded on the same jirineiples an Lhd laUor, is 
limited to the coiHi delation of bho development 
of human beings fro in infancy to inatunly, 
Child study has nhvai'^s uiclndcd a study of faels 
of jjhysical development, and it is in the knowl- 
edge of the child's physiological development 
that the most dofuntc results have been at- 
tained Of the earlier leaders in child study, 
the Unce best known arc the following. 
Dai win {qv ) ni Liiglaudj who observed his in- 
fant son with the same interest and nccuraey 
that he showed m studying plant.s and aniuiah, 
Picycr in Germany, who with the training of a 
hi'iciitifie physiologist ami psychologist prepared 
a two-volume study of the hi^t 3 yeans' develop- 
ment of his l)oy; anci G Stanley 1 1 all m America, 
who has directed extensive, .sbatislienl Btiidics 
of children and has stimulated othci'd to work 
111 populnr and scionlific child study, both in 
Aiiionca and Lo some extent m other countries. 
At one time a wave of popular intcreHt spread 
over tlic coiintiy and many local mid fltnLo 
eluUl v'ltiuly soe.icLicH wcic fonuecl and a creaL 
vancLy of ou limes propaied for Llic stiuly of 
cliiUIrcn by Lcaohers and pnrenH for ju'iicLieiil 
and sciciiLiric purposes. Many of tliese socie- 
ties have ceased to exist, ami it is now generally 
recogni/icd that piircnh and teaeheis cannot be 
expected to make scieutiric investigations, buL 
that they cnii proAt greatly by the researchea 
of scientLshs, and they may with proper direction 
cqUgcI data of value to apeciahsta. Although 
the societies dirocbly concerned in promoUn^ 
the study of children arc Ic.^*! mimcTons than 
formerly, Hio interest in childmi aa children, 
and not simply as future adults, i.s much greater 
than ever before This is sLiikingly indicated 
by the fact that, whereas a score of yoar.s ago 
stones ill which cliihlroii were the chief charac- 
ters wore almost unknown in pop ill ai inagnziuc.s 
for adults, they arc now found in almost cvciy 
i'ssuc The isuiiject of child study is now n pnit 
of the CDur.so of study in cvciy progic.ssive in- 
fitiUiUow engaged in tho Ivaiuing of teachers. 
Physiologists and psychologi.sta arc also inler- 
e.ijlcd in studying chiUlrcn as a menus of de- 
veloping a more comiilelo knowlodgo of their 
pnrliciilar scioiiees In cdiipnLiniml admin is - 
tialion and in sociology, prohlcms of cluldhoocl 
aic now receiving a great deni of alien Lion. 
Child labor, conipulsoiy educaliou, truancy, 
delinquency, nlay grounds, defects, deficiencies, 
and nhnoTiunlities of children, juvcuilc courts. 


health iiiOM^meiih, etc., all hung into the fene- 
pi'oinul the iiiipor Lance of iiioie ihoimigh knowl- 
edge of chiUl nature iin(l the ('(jmliLioiiB ravoriiig 
iiornifti, healthful devolopmeiU 

The ethic alioiial theoiicB Llial heljicd lo start 
diiltl stiuly 111 vcsti gallons hnve been doyeloped 
into ii 111(11 p de full to body of knowledge, ^\hieh is 
greally mudifyiiig Ihc scieime ami ail of rihiea- 
tum 'rhe nid ideu, llmt ebiidrun are lo Im 
ire a ted ns undeveloped a dulls, and tlial lli(‘y 
diould be made iiilo [uliillH in all Uu‘u eliurae- 
IcvihUps a.s BOOH lus possible, I ins gn en pi are 
lo Lluioslahlished fuel lluit ehihlH’u are diheiont 
in all Llieir physical and men In) eliaraeieiihljps 
from adults Tho g(‘ii(‘rah 7 iiU(>nh of fluid 
^Ludy have maleiiiilly modified poiiim'.s nf^indy 
and inf'tliods of Leaelung Tlu' kind and niiiount 
of woik Lo be done has been iiuiddirfi ho us 
to conform more eloi'ely In I he eliild’H iiuluial 
in teres Is niid nliihly at dill c rent nge.s and mnro 
emphasis bns Ijcen placed upon the child's 
physical, iiicnlnl, aiul iiioud dovolopmenl at 
eiich age, luid Ip.ss upon I Ik* acquisition of knowl- 
edge and fikill suited In luliilt life 

Methods — In Btudymg children, one oi 
moic children may ht‘ studied iiilen‘'i\ oly 
through a long jieriod of tune h(i im lo deter- 
mine the ehaiigos that lake jilaee with iiicreiiscd 
age; or a large; lunnher ol cliildieii of diifeicnt 
ages limy be cniu]iaie(l by ineana of measurc- 
incnts and tests iiiul Hit* cdnuiinn elmruelcriftLics 
of each ago deLeinnned siniislieidly Neillicr 
method alone is BiifTicKUil; (uieli supplenipiits 
and coiieols the oilier 'ro tlu* diJheulLica 
attmuUng all psychological iiueHLigaUtuis luc 
added many olliers vhen eliildien aie the sub- 
joclrt In ob Laming fuels by iiiouna of obsor- 
viiUoii, piuenla have Llio best opjKii lunily to 
obacive childien in Iheir iniiouH moods under 
normal ciicunifllaneci, but the obsi'rvalions of 
parents aic likely lo l)o lacking in dcfiiuLonefia 
and accunicy \Spreinlisls may inida' more 
accurala ohservalion, hut their ojipoitunilic.s 
arc no I so good and much time iw ipquhcd for 
the child to become used to the Hlrungc □!)- 
Rorvor. Ill studying children liy means of 
tests ami experiments like ilifii cullies aiipear 
Cliildi'on are so Huggeslible and so easily Lhrovn 
into unfavorable altiLudes by the new silua- 
lioii and the demand Hint they follow dncc- 
tions, tlinl results vaiy gicatlv with eacli 
group with vni3Mng ooiidiUons and with tho 
personality of the inve.'stignloi Kven jihj'sienl 
mcasiiremcnts, such as rteteimmiilion of ehest 
expansion, vary greatly with llitj ainounl and 
kmd of psychologieai slnimluH giviui by the 
one making the nipasurenieiit.s. No sLudics 
cairied on by means of language can be iiindo 
111 the Paso of very young ehihlrcn. niul cyui 
with older oiips tho ehmicen of iimWKlinidiiig 
udmt is wanted and of iurMM't nnd iiiaih^qualo 
cxpi'c.Rsion on the ]uiiL of the eliildien aic 
much grealpr where hinguago is involved Lhiiii 
in the ease of adult s Ifeiiee the r/i/e.s'/ioiNiaim 
method imiat be UBcd with great care 
OIG 
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Tilt) fiucct'HHivL* cluui^rs fioiii nirimLilp rlmr- the child has lennicd a language and attained 

actor tn Llio'^o of I'liildlioodi yiiutli, and n. coiisKloriililc dcg^iccj of rcprcsL'iilativc mid 

numliofiil ai'(5 iiuL ’wholly Llio result of oxLonml concppUuil dovolopmont, he loiidily loariia by 

inlhu'iHTs, but (Uii*i‘iul U]mn mUnniil loud- LluMdeiiLional method wlmt lie caimot lenrn by 

eiioics which Inul to fh‘\rlopiii('nL in n cei- pxiii'iioncc or liy observation of otbcih TJio 

Inin way only .slightly lows niovilidih* than iiiodt consjnciiima defeel oX mcLhod in nil 

lliiil bv which a gmm of corn develops Ijliidew, .‘schools, which child hUuly i.s coiiccling, is that 

tassel, sdk, iind ear in tin* order nuiiied, of too early and too great eiiipliiisis uiioii llm 

latlier Lliaii in a levin.se oidt'i. Just wlmL ideational method of Icaniiiig 

Llie oi'dei of ilevflopJiieiiL in ii child N and In the light of the gciicnil IriiLlis nhendy 
lunv fai it eoiiespomlH to llic oidei in winch e-slahlinhcd, it i.-s .safe to conclude that the per- 

the nice hus developed hnn nut iis yet lieeu hun who has llio cJuiineteri&tics of oacli ago 

detci mined in detiuh (See (huvriiiiK ]'h*ocjt.) wvW Imnight out ivill iiltimnldy ritlam a 

General RcbuUs. — The child him ho ninny highei lype of ndiilLhoocl tlmii one wlio is 

ebaraetciiHlie^i, hoiuc of whieli cliiiiigo at one iniido to lake on as rapidly as jioshiblc adult 

lime mid .sonic iiL amillier, that it is diflicult ohaniclonaLies 

to Hiiiiniiiiii/e clcaily Lite chief faeUs of hi.'i de- Physical Defects — The study of childicn baa 
velopineiLl Physically, the child grows vciy c.stnhlHlicd very clearly the triilh that phyiicul 

rapully at fiiat, then fumi^ about 5 lo 12 at n nnd incnlsd developineiit arc closely cm i elated, 

Jieaily uiiifoiin lutc Tliis \s folloivcd by a and lhat physical dofocti, especially of certain 

peridtl of accolcratcd grow tli, which after two kiiuks, me hometmiGb iiioie iuflv intiiil Lima nil 

or tliiec yeavrt dccmiscs gHuUuilly till iiiutimty the nicntal influences that can be bi ought to 

laroiulicd Tiic period of more nipid giowLh bear upon the child Ahido finin gciieial ill 

IS not the same for liciglit as for weight, niul is JicalLh the pliyaieal deficiencies that inohL fre- 

not the .Millie for one pint of the body us for Qiienlly lotuid oi pieveiit the normal iiioiiLal 

nnollier. (iSee (iiiowi ii ) In movcineiils, the (leyclopnicnb of rluUlicu aie iiervoiiMiess, 

eliief eliiinge is not in iiiimber. but in deliiiitG- fc.oii.se defects, nnd adeiioids (7 i;). The nciw^ou.? 

ness, aeeuiiiey, eoiiiple\iLy, and eoouliiuitioii of child is m geiicial lacking in powei Lo control 

many pails of the body for specific end«, lus uioveiuciUs and hus Llirju^hls and ttinaliona 

Hell(*\ and inslinelne inovenieiils are leplutvd IIiu rcaponses Lo scufloiy mid einolioiial htimuli 

by biibituid inov*‘iiienls, nnd lundom move- me excessne, bo that he m eiinily made Lo 

nieiili iiy s]MTilio vohiiiliiry jioH jump, liiugli, 01 ciy. ITc fatigues cuitily, 

CoiiHcionsnesii is at first an observer latlier jiartlj because lie give.s out 11101 e eiicigy than 

than a diiertoi of beluLvior, and iiu\y gimhially is necessary, and partly because he has little 

ilu the difCev’cut inenliil sUvlvs heeome clearly or v&Kerye eucigy "When fativ^vieil, hia 

tiefiiied. Tin* iii.HtmeLive eiiioLioiia ui'u eaily iicrvoufmcflfc iiicrcatiDS A cliild wlio is lesUess 
dilTeronLiiiluil, ami lalei the aenliinenh aie before loeess and c|Uiet after vigorous play is 

ileveloped. All fouiiH of iiilellrcLuid develop^ nob nervous, w'hilc the one wdio la more fidgety 

meiit lake pliieo at imei*, but per cep Lion of iiftei rcccb.s prolmhiy is nervous. Some tun ea 

things piTHcnt IS inosL prommeiiL foi the first a child who is bimply lucking iu iicivous force 

li yCiU'^, I hen bniigi nation ol things not present, bhowri no mgn of nei vovn.i\esa \intd he is fatigued, 

and finally eoii(‘e]itual tliiiiking In ac(| 1111 lug One of the most common and di::>iurbing funns 

llie jmwe-r to gam desiied ends Liunn is always of iiiu vouaness, usually known us St Vitus's 

shown a gieul deal more activity thiiii is neee.s- Dance (q v) i.s, if piopcily lieatcd, not sei loiia 

Miry, and only grad 11 ally are short-cut methods in its elTccta upon nicntj 1 development In 

of \lniiig IbingH aeijiilicd These unproved ila milder form thcic aic .siiiinly iiiegulai 

iiieLhods dev<‘hip largely m a negative way, twite hinges of limgue, Mps, riumd muscles, or 

thioiigh dioppitig out of mo vein en Is and at- fnigeri, while in more serious cases there may 

lentive nets winch do not lend to the end be violent jerking and LwiLclung in all parts 
desired JaiL<T, jiositive deMdojiinciit lakes of the body The dhcaso is common 111 
jilace till oiigh conseioiis and volmilury eiiiplm- piimfiry ami iiUcnncdiute giadca, nnd i.s es- 

fcih uiion ihn 11101 e advaiiLageons nioviuiieiits, iieciiilly eommon 111 girls at II). Attacks aic 

and by iiniliilion In the li million fiom play ino&t frcipieiit 111 the boning, nnd olLon last 
In wink, froiii free, w^iisLeful, fclightly diieeted aboiil 8 weeks. Tlie chief remedy is as cum- 
aclnily Lo u-ilucled, eeonomieal iliieelion of plctr lest as possible, W'lLh nouiisliing food and 
ai'liMlv tn the aUiiinmciiL of an end, games no flight or w-oiry whatever. If liome cuiuli- 
which me plcasiiialde but wliicli leqnire the tioiifs art' at all fiivoi able, the cliiUl .should nc^ cr 
dii’cctioii of aetnity iiecording lo Miles arc iin be 111 school for his own good and still luoio 
iiuporlarit fuel or ' for the good of the school, Ijcciuim! all foiina 

ill the eiii'ly yeiiiH nearly all tin* learning of of ncrvoiisnes.i aic a.s eateliiiig as any iiifccLioii.'s 
tlieiiirmiLiiliy Llienielhotfuf Irmlaiid mieccMH, dheafic. Stanimenug, a hcbilfuicy in speech, 
wliile tlie elnld 111 I he ne\L stage make.s his and stuttering and iiTegularity jn the action 
most iai>id pi ogress through llm nioie eccinouii- of the vocal organs may ho icgaided as forma 
('111 inelhod of iruitalion, in the use of whicli of nci vousiicss. Tlicro is hick of coord in a Lion 
lie piolils liy the expi'rienec of oLlieia, After iu the various inu.scles luvoli cd in speech, nnd 
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aometimca apaainoclic contraction of some of 
them. The condition ia increased by gxciLc- 
menL or eclf-consciousiicsa, lienee tlicac aliould 
lie guarded against as much ns possible Sing- 
ing and concert repetition arc helpful, l)ub 
severe cnaea yield only to special ticntiiiciib by 
an expert. Adenoids are more or leas ab- 
norinai giowtlia at the back part of the nose 
where ifc opens into the tin oat, that partly and 
aomebimea wholly close the openings tju Ihiit 
Iji'ca thing must be earned on wholly or ni part 
through the month This ia a very common 
disease, especially in the piiinaiy grades, lliougli 
if not abLcndod to then, the severer eases will 
be found in higher giacles. It ia esacntiftlly n 
ehildion'a diaciisc, jis the growths diy up and 
atrophy in moat casca before nintiiiity la 
renclicd, The cltccta of adenoids may, iioiv- 
evDT, last all Lhioiigb life 

ye use defects of any hind place a child at a 
disadvantage, and unless he is able in spite of 
this handiciip bo keep up with hia mates in 
scliool foi the first year or two, they produce 
1 11 creasing rclardnbion On the obhcT hand, if 
he is able to aciimrc fclic same knowledge ns 
other olnldrcn during the first two or three 
years, lie is likely to progress as well ns normal 
children after that. This is why childicii with 
sciiae defects, especially auditory, are often 
eibliev very backward or veiy blight. Aftci n 
child has gained a fairly nccuinte percopLivo 
knowledge of llniigs nnd Ims acciinrcd iin audi- 
tory and visual language, iiiH further mental 
dovelopinont can proceed quite well, even 
Lhongh tJie senso organs arc defective. Aside 
from the handicap in manual and intellectual 
acUvitiea, caused by sense defects, they iniiy 
seriously alTccb a child's hcalLli or ins character. 
The first more often results from defects lu 
sight, and the secoiul from defects in hearing. 

If Llio child enn see, but only by a much greater 
clTort than nonnal cliihlrcn, lioadachc, nci- 
vousnpss, and other disorders frequently icault 
The child wlio cannot licar well la frequently 
misjudged by tlie teacher and lie ate d in ways 
that lender him iiulilTcrcnt, .stupid, sullen, or 
icaentful It is unquestionably ii fact that 
even the brigliLcsb and most observant teacher 
ill the course of ordinal y soliool work, wiici'o 
her attention is dircclerl towaid intellectual 
lathei tliaii acnsuiy nctivibie'S of childicn, may 
fail to discover veiy pionouiiccd sense defects. 
Such a teacher, aiul also others less acute, can, 
liowever, by making a spec ml test of the cou- 
th Lion of ben.'ie oi guns, easily iliacovci all the 
serious cnse4, iSuch tests should be made 
every year upon all except jicrhaps firsL-giado 
ehiltlien, and piu'ciibs should be notified when 
necehsary that an expert should i)e consulted. 

Child study lias led also to increased ciiticiain 
of the graded system in education, and to 
luiinennifi attempts to iinprovo it find adapt 
llio work more fully to individual needs. 
Careful moasureinen la show' that from 70 to 
85 per cent of the pupils in a grade can be 
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comfortably seated in atandard seats tliat arc 
not adjustable, but to insure piopei seating 
most progicssivc acliools have tlie room com- 
plotely furiiialicd with iiulividually iidjua table 
floats. (Sec Desks ) About the same pro^ 
portion of cliildreii can probiiljly he Hucccssfully 
educated by class inclhoilH in regulai grades 
while tlie oLiior.s need either special clahbCH or 
indiviiUml ina true Lion. 

InBtincts. — The iiiatinclivc tcndencIcB of 
children, ib is now geneinlly iccogiiizcd, give 
them Llieii" fmidaiiiental cnaracLcristicn and 
determine to a coiimdoiable extemt each sLago 
of their dcvelopnicnt. 

Children have nil the lypoH of instincl.s com- 
mon to animals, along -witii a numbci of others 
that arc either nbhoul oi of flhghb inipoi banco 
in tiniinala lower in the .scale than innn. These 
malincLs may be grouped ai follows on the 
basis of use. (1) Sclf-picbcrvative oi individ- 
ual is lie instill eta, which include all iiiitivc 
tendencies to action that contribute primarily 
to the prcsfrvnbioii of the individual. Theae 
are concoiiicd csiiccmlly with (a) feeding or 
petting and taking of food, {b) fearing or avoid- 
ing and escaping danger, and (c) fJBliting or 
struggling with enemies or in a Lea for supremacy. 
(2) Cfioup or parental iiiBUncls, which impel to 
acta by which tiie hpecies is propagated and 
pieaoivcd. TIichc are flhown in two forms; 
(a) acts connected with the piodiicLion of 
young, and {h) caring for Lhciii duiing a longer 
or a ahoiLci pciiod. (3) (houp oi social iii- 
a Li nets, wliieh incLude actions thnt Lend pri- 
marily to the jireflcrvalioJi of Uie pi'oiij) lo 
which the nidi VI dual belongs (4) Adaptive 
iiiatmct.s, which impel the iiulividuul Lo ac lions 
that develop him foi reacting fiiiecesHfiilly to 
wimtever Hitualioiis he may meet The cldef 
way.s in which iiiHtincta of tins typo inanifcBt 
thoniholvcs aiD in the form of (a) play, (li) iinU 
tatioii, (c) cui'iofliby. (5) Regulative nib Li nets, 
whose function i.s to domiimtc and hiirniomzQ 
action so that rcnctions shall bo leas prompt 
and moic coiifliHtcnt Tliesc iiialnicL,s, if iii- 
stincls tho 3 " he (Llieir iiiflliiiclivc character is 
disputed), aio maiiifeated in two principal 
foriii.s, (a) moral nnd (h) religious Impulses, 
the fiiat iinjielling to notion in harmony witli 
other per.soiis luid the second lo acl.s iii Jinrmony 
with a supeiior power The iraLhelic iiiBtinct 
might he placed with these as being iioima- 
tive and to .some extent legulativp 

The first two clasHca of instintlH, the indi- 
vidualiHtic and the paienLal, me of the baiiic 
pcneial elmraetei and sLieiiglh in animal uml 
111 man, the third and fouilli, tlie gioup aiul 
adaptive iiirttinclH, me much more jironiinent 
in man Limn in animalH, while tlie last class, 
the regulative, are shown Lo only a. veiy .slight 
Gxleiit in even the highest animals '\l^o liio- 
logical value of those insliiicta in pioaerving 
life dccreaicb for the difToront olnssca in the 
order named, while their inlcllcctual value in 
developing the mind mcrcaaes in the .same older. 
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There arc many insLincla, such as tenaing, 
colluctiiifi, consLiucLiiig. cxpreaaing, that arc Uiq 
outRi’owUi of olher ms tin eta and contribute to 
Hcvttval cuda. Kvciy lusLiuct gives rise to 
ciiiotioiiH of n certain typo, niakea cciluiu as- 
BociiiLcd ideas piomineiib m conscioiisiicbs, and 
imp els to ccrtnin kiiuh of acts, even ^ when 
thoHQ acts are delihcriiLivG ratliLT thim imind- 
Bivu, lioiieo they arc iinpoilwiiL faclurH in ciiiO' 
tional and volitional ilevelop incut as well as in 
iiitellecLiial. All of these ms Line Is, exeent the 
parental, luanifeHt tlicinsclvos at an early age 
111 children, but auiiic arc more prominent at 
ccitain ages than at otlicis, and Lhia is one of 
the child rensoiiH why children have dilTcienb 
interests at differcuL iiRea. Individual dilTci- 
ciicca ill (jliddien, not produced by external 
causes, nre due to a large extent Lo the dirci- 
onccB in the relative sticnglh of the various 
instinctive teiideneie^ as dcLerinined by he- 
rctUty and by iiulividual iiaLivc endowment, 
iSlighi natives di (Terences lend to inarKetl difTci- 
encos 111 later lifo, even when tlic clnlil is sub- 
jected Lo neaily the same influences, bocaubo 
all the instiiiols mo readily developed by exer- 
cise and may easily be associated with difTor- 
ciit tyiJi's of acts. Weaker instincts arc also 
aiippicssed or dniiumited by the Htroiigcr, 
hence, those that aLtmn sticngLh aic oxLraordi- 
iianly powerful in determining character 
Stages of Development — Many attcinpls 
have been iiiiidc to uuiiiige the dcvelopinciit 
of human beings into sLages or periods, bub 
the stages Hluule into oach other and blicii 
most piimuncnt phases do iwt appear at tlio 
eninn Liinc in diflereiil children. All naming 
of fitages of development also neccHsarily em- 
phasizes eei'lain pluiHcs of dcvclopinenb and 
partially or wholly ignores othcra. It la best 
to einpliftslzo Lhomoic distinctly human char- 
actons lies, which are social nnd psychic, and 
trace the devolopineiit of a conscious person- 
nil by 111 rc'ipoiibv Lo a hiiniun environment 
Tins gives us the following periods: (i) the 
objective ami inHtincLive stage of Lhcriiat year, 
in will id i social iid! nonces play a coinpni a Lively 
SI mill part in the child'a devidopmenb nnd dur- 
ing which his beliavior is quiLo eomparnldc 
with that of am m ids. At the close of thj.s 
period, he iH infenoi to animals in his move- 
ments, but HUjioiioi ill his iiUclleeLual develop- 
ment to any of tliG highei iininiiils (2) The 
unit all VC, socializing stage extends from 1 to 
3 yoai.H of age In tins poriod the child eomea 
Lh rough 1 mil alio n and Iniigunge Lo apprceialo 
Lo Home extent the men till .states of others, and 
pal Li ally Lo dilTcrcnliaLc his own persoiuility 
from that of others (3) The diaiiuiLizing, 
iiidividiiiilidng stage extends fioin 3 Lo 0 In 
thin the child develops a very definite consciou.s 
individuality, fices iiimflclf from acivilc imita- 
tion, and begins to lead an independent con- 
flrious life (4) The ])oriod of competitive 
soeiahzution extendy fiom 0 lo 12. In thi.s 
the child learna to live among tlioac of liis 


own age and to deal with thcra in order to 
attain liia ends, lie Icnrna the Bimplc eocial 
lawa in the same way in winch he earlier 
learned the physical la^YS govevmng the movc- 
meiUa ol objects lie w now greatly influenced 
not only 1 ) 3 -' individuals, but, aho, by the pub- 
lic seiibiniunt of the group to which he belongs 
Besidcb being inlioduccd to a wider cavil on- 
men b ouLaitIo of the homo, ho also has brought 
to him, thioMgh the medium of books, the 
wider world environment. (5) The pubertal 
or early adolescent poriod extends from 12 to 
18. Dining this the powerful race insLincb 
becomes active, niul under ita influence a new 
attitude towaid others, especially of the opposite 
flex, ia produced, and a reorganized personality 
is developed after a period of more or less 
ciTntic bchavioi, pinnlai to that marking the 
period immediately following the first emer- 
gence of n Bclf-conscioufl personality . (0) The 

poatrpubcrtal or later adolescent period extends 
from JS to 24 or 30. In this the work of life 
begma; individuality m furthoi clcvclopecl, and 
pcisonnl habits of the adult aie foimcd in the 
same general way as in the cliikl between C 
and 12 The in teres tb of each of these periods, 
especially the fiist two and the fifth, me dcLcr- 
iiuiicd in part by tiic innci laws of dcvolop- 
mont, bub the thud, fourth, andsixLli aic more 
largely diiectcd by outer influences The 
common name given Lo tlio fust two periods 
13 infancy ; the third and foiirtli perioda com- 
])iisc the cliildliood of the iiuhvidual, while the 
fifth and nixtli perioda covci adolescence. fScc 
ADOLV.BCiaNCE ) 

Infancy — Most of the biographical studies 
of chiUlrcn tliat have been made by parents 
and otheiH include few, if any, observations be- 
yond the first 3 years. The dovolopincnt 
after this age is so varied and complex that it 
is difficult to note its salient and significant 
fcatmea, The child is also Ids'! consLantly in 
the pic'scnce of the obaci'vci, has an organized 
Hiibjcctivc life which is less ndequately repre- 
flcntcd hy objective movements than is that of 
yoimgei clnltireii, and the changes in the i da- 
tive piominenco of the instincts arc less rapid 
than at fust, so that outer iiifliienecs become 
prom men t as compared with clcvdopiiiental 
changes, in iimlcmg nnd modifying bis mind 
and character. The develop men L of chilrlicn 
dining the first 3 years is, therefore, miicli 
bcttei and moio accurately known than during 
the «iic!(! ceding years 

Al though no one can know thu exact cliar- 
actonsties of an infant’s eoiiHcioiisno.ss i\t birth 
and during aiiccppiling periods of develop- 
ment, opinions still dilTcr groatly as Lo its 
natuip aiul induence, yet during the wJiole 
period there aie so ninny olijcctivc rcapoiisca 
in the form of inovoincnta, and in the form of 
woidn dunng the second nnd third yenvs, that 
objective facts may be collected^ m greater 
nil 111 hers niul used in verifying nnd interpreting 
tliG obscivalions maclo upon any particular 
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child The obaervalians thus ffti’ made indi- words hr iifeoSj niul it precedes the development 
cute that conaciouflnega pliiyfl little pnrt in of ftcIf-coiifiCioiiHiieHs, m wlueli there \n con- 
directing the cliihrs nGtivitiea duiing the lirsb scionanosa of the fact tliat hin mental slates 
Llircc moiiiha- Ilia movements arc alinoab me, in pnit, at lenat, not Hhared by ollicra. 
wholly of a reflex, inatinctive, or cliancc clinr- CJiUdliood — Very lilLlo hafl been done in 
acter during this period, and only near its clohc the way of Htiidymg cliildicii l)et\vceii 11 and 
Ima ho attained sufficient control over hia 0 ycara of nge in n Hysteiimlic or scicntifLo 
head and ayes to ho able to look at tluiigB. way. Mnny iiitcresliiif; and ninuhliiK tlnng.q 
During the next quarter year he ohtiiina con- regarding children of thig ago are rcjnirtcd, hut 
siderablc control over hia liancis, so that lie beyond the fact that it is a Jirriod diiriiig 
enn rracJi for things and jork blicni about. In winch iiidividuiility devidops raindly, few 

tiiQ tliircl quarter year ho is able to move lii.s general Hlatoinenla arc juslifird by the lacU 

whole body by creeping, liitohing along, rolling that have been collected Tho cusc is nuiLo 
over and over, and soinctiinea by walking whilo different for elementary sclinol clnhlicn oi Lho 
liokVmg to somclbing. In tho last rinnrlcT of ages bom h Lo 1*1. Tney have been weighed, 
the first year Jio often learns to walk alone, mcaauicd, tasted, ami questioned in gipjit 
and then can do a great many tliiiigfl j|)rc- iiiimberfl and in a variety of wiiyA according 
vionaly imposaiblc to him, with a ccitmnty to mcthodti that wro mort ov less Hcici\hfie. U 
and accuracy that gradually increase Tho is not posaildc, however, to a Lute in Inief form 
most aignifioant change ig not, however, in any and wiLli accuracy tlie giuicral result h of such 
one kmd of moveiUGiit, but lu the ability he studies, ^^oat of the sUuUea have been mass 

gaing to uac mnny parts of the body in fluch a rntlier than individual hUuIics, niul ni addition 

way ns to nccompliflh now one end and now to the fact Hint imlivuluals dilTer gicatlyin 
another, into mid order devoid pmnut ui Lho hamc aur- 

Tlio higlior clftBSG.s of inatinctH aro present rouruliiig.s, niid the fact lliaL fipeeiiil extornnl 
to only a alight extent during the fiiat year, indueiicrH greatly modify dev('i<i]uiH'iiL lliei'o 
but many of them become prominent before in still much uiircUninty as Lo lunv tar tho 
tlic close of the third year. Tlio child becomes spccinl mcasuroineiits, lestH, and iiuiuiricg liavo 
playful and curious by the middle of tlio first been properly made, mid if ]iropei‘ly nuidci how 
year, and very iimtntivc near its eloac, Tlio far the resultH indicnlu a ty]>ical dovelop- 
sooial inetincb develops rapidly durinr^ lho incut hi the line of being tested In genoijd 
second and third years, and, in cloflc nsaociation there ns n grndiial impiovenicnt in diHcniiinin.- 
witli it, the expressive inatinefc. TIic child, tioii, inotoi euntidl, rate of pliysJcal and niciiLal 
under tho inlliionco of these two instincts ana activity, in inenLal grasp, aiicl In inoiuoiy It 
of the ImitaLivc tendency which ia now dtmu- la mipiiiiHiblc Lo aay how luui'h of tlm im- 
nant. rapidly learns Lo net, feel, think, and provemeut m due to iiicidinilal |)ra( Lice in 
spealc like those nround him At no period ib doing Llic liuiigs Limb aro tested or Ihn.Hc* that 
the human environment BO infliicntiid 111 deter- arc Himilnr The curvcH ubLuincd fioin such 
mining tho (lirccLion of instinctive d(5velopmcnt atiidies are UHimlly iiTcgulur, and m nil cxiieri- 

ftnd in inoliiing mind ami cbaractor. niDniid BUidies us well im in other forms uf 

At 3 years of age the jnfant lias become a statistical investigations LIum'g arc very pro- 
human personality witli congiclornblo power of nounced vanalioiiji at about 12 years of age. 
Bclf-dircctiou and svitKaomc miUviiUiality. Uo Tina nidiealcs that mtcimd developmenUii 
appears lo liavc a consciouanc^o of mental changes arc at tlii'j ago grout enough Lo modify 
flclves, and of Ins own as distinct from o there, tliose due to ex term d innueucc'S, niul that in 
This U iudicalod by the coiioct uac of pro- aomc hnea the two aic iu opposiLiciu and in 
nouns, and in various other ways This dc- othcvi in liariiiony The pliyhical aud mental 
velopmciifc of sclf-conaciousness has been a changes during the next few j’-ears are minieroiia 
graifunl one, Its coic or backgiouud is fonned and profound, hut it is uuposhiblo, fiom tho 
by (fl) fairly constant bodily sensations, con- statistical data at hand, to fonnulntti nrciiratc 
L lasted with the more variable spccml sensa- stntcmcuLs of the amount and clinractci' of 
tioiis, {!)) pcraistiiig habits of reacting, and the psychical chaiigos. Tlioie cu'g nliglit sox 
(c) memories aa contrasted with prcsoiil siir- (liffcrencca shown in all teals at nearly all ages 
1 oil ndinga and activities After he Ima learned until near the temi'i, when tlie diffoieiicoH be- 
lo dihlinguish hia own body from otlicr lhing.s, come very marked 'J'o wlnit oxtonL Lhese 
it is some timo before lie distinguishes between diffcicnccjs nro duo to drean, occiipntjon, and 
Ins inciitnl atatc.s and those of oLhnra Mental special teaching eiuuiot be (IcLoniiincd, but froiii 
states are to him comnion to himself and tins time on Lho childien rapidly develop niaa- 
ollicra. This period of common conscious ness, culino and feminine clmiaetei'iHLic.s 
111 which he flharcs with others all their expori- Many sLudics based cm obscrvaLioiiH and 
oncca and in which lie wislica tlicm to shai'Q in answers to questions, i\ largo propoi Lion of 
ail that he perceives, is indicated (a) by hia which throw iigiit upon children's capnrihea, 
iinitatioua, (fij by his iiibistciicc upon their see- intcrcslg, and idcala at difrerenb agc.s, have been 
ing and hearing what he seea and hears, and made. It appears that the ideas of anudl 
(c) by Ina desire for then coiifirmatioii of the cinidiDn arc couccrncd cbicliy witW uao imd 
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flclion iind wUJi bjiccjIio cojjpJ'pLc' inojjionefl, 
wliilo a litLlo liiLor, UioukIi largely con- 
cerned wiLli [IP lion iind UHLS itlcnij nre more 
poii(‘T[il in Lheir f(irin Tlir Inuleney Inward a 
poiioral fonn of ideas ;?rowa willi aj?c, aa iiuli- 
ralrd l)y dofiiii Lions Uuil iiioro ami moie f^ivo 
lliG lari^LT to wlueU n ihini; Ijeloiigti with 
clr^pripliVG Lernis ihuL iflcnlify Uic rlass 
Clnldri'ii lire alwayn iiiLermlrd in iinv expcrl- 
cnees, and youiif:^ eliildieii lia\c lliis inlpi'est 
artJined more eoHily Ihmi Uie older, wliilo Iho 
older, willi a [ar^er Hloek uf idenn, me in a 
beLLei' eoiidiUon foi the i'\eiLnlioii of ii]»percc|)- 
Llve intereHt, whieli ari^in wiiuu m‘W ninl old 
cNiiPrienepH am brouKlil inlo relation 

U’iiatever ii rln'M fines ja play under llio 
BtiiiuiliiH of Llin that are proiiniiciil ub 

£lie Lifrie m an indimCroii of Ikh inteiTsls. Ho 
H always iiileie'^Led in floiiif:^ iIiiukh, ami in Lha 
early years of *eJiool life the mere don iff is 
aiifficienL, hut later Llio thin;' must nob only 
re(jim»nr, Imt nin.sb m tirally be o/ the same 
n a lure iih whal it iniiLaLoH. Later in tlio 
JijpInT ^laniinnr grades jL iimsb aetiially sen o 
a useful purpose At tins time the child n 
jjioi'o Jiih’re^liMl in HelifM)! mibjrrjl'j berniiae of 
auiim \alui' he eim hc(! ihaL they hn\e llmii 
for llieir own sjike, IJenee much of the book- 
\yi>rk of lln‘ Hehool fads to appeal to him. In 
liteiiiLuie sLnrn's of iininiakH, fairies, anil ehiL 
ilren are faN’oied by tin* younger chihlreii in 
Llie oidei miiueil, while older boys luc uiLercs ted 
ill history and Bloiie.s uf ucl venture, and guU 
in ri>inaiUie stoi'ies. 

The idea Id of eluMreii are at first personal 
and Hplected froin Llieir eimronmciU, but 
liUer they arc iiifluoiieed moic by clinraclcia 
lu liistfiiy and literaturo. Tlieir own national 
iieroos iisuairy Imve a iiromincnl plncG in Llicir 
thouffblH, find ^rirln often namo men as ideal 
eliaraetei’s, win to boys [ilmoHt never mention 
w'cjiiieii AlkHtracl ideals come later (See 
LfTMMTufti;, CfiiLniiiJN's.) B. A. K 

See AimiiKbci'iNCK ; Cuinn PsYciioLoav ; Cul- 
wii/i I'hva ir Tnt’oliv; (inoiVTir of thb Child, 

Rorercncoa: — 

Anthii jVtimI /iij/rucOoji of C/iiMrcMi (New York, 

1 m ) 

IiALl)^\l^' Afcnfal DerchjJincitt in fhe Cfnld and the 
UacL (New York, iWllS ) 

CiUMiiKiir^^iN, Till Child (LontloM, IDDO) 

Hali., lajjrrls n/ C'A jM jVnfuri?, (Hoston, 1007 ) 
lUlULisux, A iStudu of Child Nature, (Chiengo, 
IhllJ ) 

KiNfij PHychaioQU of Child Dctelojinienl, (Chicago, 
IIMKI ^ 

KlliKi'\TiiifK f-'mirfauirn/n/is oj Chxld Shifty^ (.Nciv 

Yiirk. lima ) 

Majciu ,Sfi'ns in Mcntul Growth, (New Yoik, 

lOUO) 

Mciuiii] Afcutdl ]icvdoiu}\€f\l of n CVnM. (New York, 

OPl'fAin.l^r, The /Jfi’efojjraen/ of the Chid (New 
York, IHOH) 

n'S'TiK\. fAuyuuific i)cu fopmrni (New Vock 1007.) 
PjiKYOiu Thr Mvrd of the Child, (New York, IKOO.) 
UowB The PhyAicnt A’'a/«re of the Child, (New York, 
IHOQ ) 

Siifnn. /Jiooroj7li|/ o/ a ijidbl/, (Iloston, 1000) 
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Hm,LY. Sludiea oJ Childhood. (New York, 18D0,) 
flwjfT Mind 111 the MokiuQ (Now York, 1008.) 
Tjiacy, Thr Paychoiogy vf Childhood, (liualoii, 1807 ) 
Wauneh The AVwi/tf of Children (Now York, lliOipJ 

CHILDHOOD, LEGISLATION FOH THE 
CONSERVATION AND PROTECTION OF 
— The cliiid and the nplits of cJnJdJiood have 
ill n very full sense the protection of Llie law. 
Ill nil civili/cil (lountiica they arc the object of 
iniich leffinlative eoncorii. The pi'opoi ipfris- 
tinliiJii of a child’s biiUi, the icgal srnfoguaids 
thrown aljoiii its light to live, the attempts to 
retluce and reatricL infanl dibcaaes and piotceh 
infanL lienlllk Lho prevention of cruelty fiom 
paiciiLs or oLhcis, the compulsory nUoiulniiCD 
of the child at school, Its piotection fioni pre- 
matui'c ciniiloyment, its light to suiliiblc sup- 
port fioin the State when not provided for by 
ilfl ijaronta, or when the latter ai’c not living, 
iks juiiiislimciit fui wionffduing a.s of one in 
tutelage rather than as a ciiuiinal^ all of these 
and many other aspects of cIiiKj life and clulcl 
welfare are dealt with in the legislation of all 
pi offiL'A'.sivc coiitdrie.s. The pirrptisc of all 
I a turn lehiLiiiff diicctly lo eliildren is in the 
bi’oail-est sicma the con.sei’valion of eliiltllioocl 
and the proLectioii of the rouiulntion ul the 
citizen ''hip of tlir Tlio eJiilcliTn of n 

nation are its veal capital and the model ii fttate 
hns enino to realize* that no cnjnLnl invcstinenl 
bring, s a larger leturii than that which is put 
into the i oaring of healthy, hnp])y, and mtclli- 
geiil chikheii. 

LegislaLion always means an attempt to 
deh/io flikl e.vpress lights u'Jnch sociGt3'- is ready 
to lecogmzc, Riiaiaiitee, and make imivcranl in 
ilicir application Among the more unportaiib 
rights of childhood that aic now geneially given 
Icgislirlivc protection arc (1) The right to be 
well boni (2) The light Lo parental namo, 
flUpport, find piotection. (3) The right to icL 
BUic, play, and reerention (4) The right Lo 
education, (5) The righc to e^einiilioii /loni 
work, until physically and mentally equipped 
for the ipcei/ic tasks with wJiioh tlio work life 
may properly begin, and, for a longer poTiocI, 
the right lo jiioLccjtion froin any temptation to 
cuter upon evtra-hazardiius or dangerous tradcfi 
or to work imd cr condiUnns iimnical Lo licaUIi 
and moials (0) The light to protection from 
inhumane treatment (7) The light to piotcc- 
tion of health and in o nils (8) The right to a 
chance in a dceoiU enyuonment, both physical 
and Bocialj when guilty of any uifraclion of the 
law, 

Such rights arc giin ran toed foi difl'ercrifc ngc 
periods, and in many ins tiinecH beyond Iho begin- 
ning of adolescence oi even of adult life. Tho 
fitiitc has full power to Icgislalo iii any way ib 
secs fib for niuiors during tlicir minoriCy, iirth- 
out any violation of tho conatitutionnl giinran' 
IccR of I lid IV ill nal liberty, and the present 
teiulcncv is decidedly in tho direction of ex- 
teiidirig the piotcalivc period to its fiiJJ extent 
In most American fitatea, children between 2 
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jvncl IG may jiot be kept in alinaliousca wliea 
fisupported uy the atatc, because tlie environ- 
ment of an aliiiHlioiiso is not icgnrdcd as stliim- 
IftLing and lidpful to growtli. They may not 
work in some trader (dangerous And unhealthy) 
or at specified hours (night woik) until IG, and 
ii\ some eases, or Cor gu'la, until 18, Very recent 
lcgi‘iliilion 111 Now York has raised the protected 
age to 21 Tor the night mci^flonger service, bceniisc 
of peculiar moral dpin/'cia (iico Child Laiioii.) 
Tliey may nob buy liquor or ficquciiL places 
whore it is sold, or bo sent to, or rcfiido in, 
(lisoi'derly houses (liiniig their uiiiioiity. It is 
now quite usual to proviilo a epucinl court for 
the Lrinl of juvenile ofTeiidcis, and to acntcnco 
auch aa violate the law in graver olTcnsufl to 
flcparnte inatitutiona or rerormatorica apart 
from adult ciiminnls, and also to extend Iho 
principle of pax ole and probation move liberally 
and gciiornlly to children of all agea (iSco 
JUVBNILB CouUTS Oud JuVIilNlLia PllOUATlON ) 

England. — Hoccnt Eiiglisli legislation for tho 
protection and coiisorvatiou of childhood will 
fuiiiish the best model for our eoiisid era lion, 
because it is the beat codified and tho most 
coiTvin'chensivo law dealing with chihlicn and 
young persona. Nearly the entire EnghaJi law 
concerning chiich'cn can now be foiinil in Llircc 
great groups of alatutesr (1) Tho Education 
Acta, 1870 to 1007. (2) Tho Enctory and Woik- 

shop Act, 1001. Tho AgnculUirid Onngs Act, 
1807- Tlic Oliimiiey 8wc5cj)cr/i ami Cliuiiney 
llegLilationa Acts, 18'IQ, 180*1, 1875. Tho Coal 
Idiiics Regulation Act, 1887, 1996, 1000, 1005, 
(3) The Children Act, 1008. 

Tho first group of nets cicala with children ab 
school and with respect to their educiiLional 
li gills and il piles (aco A'miNDANi'n, 
houy), the second group of acts deals with 
clnldiGii nl work (see Guild L.riimi), and tho 
third, wbieli is the most iinpoitant and com- 
prehensive piece of IcglsljiLioii on this aiibjcct 
ftUcmpLcd 111 any country up to the picacnt 
time, seeks to hung logeblici jiracticidly nil of 
the otUcT Icgialativo cnaetmcnl'i rclatnig io 
cliildicii. It has been called the Children's 
Charter, and is divided into six piuta, na 
follows.^ 

1 Infant Life Protection. This don la with 
the problems o[ baby fanning, a siibjecb first 
icgiilatcd by the Infanb Life ibotcolion Act, 
1872, and again by an amcinlmg net, 1897, 
both of whicTi pioveci iiiefToctual, and it geeks 
to protect the Jivci of infant'} nut out to niirsD 
It icquiies notice to the local authority to be 
giVLMi by pciwous icceiviiig iiifniils under 7; it 
jnovKlGs legistiaLioii and inapcction by Uio 
local aullitu'ily, limits the miinbcr of infants 
to be Lepl iu any ouo Caiudy, icquweti evidenro 
of jiioial ehaiacLer, piohibits nny insurable 
Intel est in the life of Ihe ehiUl, and provldea 
severe penal Lica for tlic ciifoi cement of theso 
regulations 

^ 2 . Cruelty to Cliildi'cn and Young Persons, 
riiia aubjeot wna first dealt with in the Pre- 


vcntian of Cruelty to and Protection of CJiiU 
dren Act, 1889 Prior to that Umo orncll^ to 
children wna nob an offcnac in any well dcJincd 
facnso Some protection xvas had iindci the 
Poor Lawaudmuler inmov inoviaions of other 
acts The dcciaioiis of coorLa based on the 
common law had been variable and conflict- 
ing. The rrcvoiition of Cruelty to Children 
Act, 1904, was made the bnsiti far this section, 
and is a till in force in part NegligencD as 
well as dclibciatc cruelty is now an olTciisc, aiul 
it is uiftdR iv criminal altempl lu allow the 
child 4 to 10 to I'csulc in or frequent ii broLliel, 
or to cause, encourage, or favor the scducLion 
or pro-sLiLulioa of a girl iiudor 10. Neglect of 
a child under 7 left in a room with nn uiiguiirdcd 
fire, if it cniisca loss of life or aeriou^ injuiy, 
and tlic overlaying of infants, which was 
ah own to be the eauae of death m Lonilun alone 
ill 1090 cases annually, when due to drunken^ 
ness, is ail indictable ofTciisc. Provision i.s 
mode for the public luspcction of piivate in- 
BtilutioiiH foi poor chiUlrcii, the inspectors to 
he woiiipii, whole praclieiible, for iiifttiliiLioiis 
for pirla, and to bo of tho same religious denoini- 
naUou, where practicable, for leligmuH inaUUi- 
tions Wilful nsgault, neglect, ill ticatiiiont, 
abftiidoiuneiit, or exposnie of a child (iiiuler 14) 
or young pci son (14 to 10 ycnin of age), or 
being a party to con duel that causes iiiiiicces- 
flary sultciing or iiijuiy to the henUli of a child, 
constitutes a misdeineanor The light of a 
parent or teachci, luiwevci, to adniLnwlcr 
pumalimeiiL is cxprcsgly icservcd. 

3 Juvenile Suiokuig. Tho aalo of tobacco 
to children under JO ih pioliibitcd. Cigaielte.s, 
cigarette papciH, oi sinoking mixtures used as 
aiibatituLcs for Loimcco, wlicn found in the 
posbcsaion of any iicraoii appai'Ciitly under the 
ago o£ IG, who ia amok mg in nny ntroot or 
pnblia place, may be seized by the polio e or 
park keeper, and boys found smoking may bo 
searched 

4 lie forma tory and Indus tiial iSehools. 

5 JuvciuId OITondets. 

These two flections codify and amend a num- 
ber of atatutea cuacted iioiu 1854 to 1007. 
The commentators, Afi Atlicrley ./ones and Mr 
Hugh L licllot, iu then mo.gt uhcful and coin- 
prehenaive treatise on 7Vie 7^«ie of Chihircn uml 
Vo Mil O' Persons (London, 1009), in speaking of tins 
BLction of the ChddTcii Act any " The leijull of 
the labois of the legislature ovoi ting slatuLo 
19 that now wUhin a cnmpanitivcly luodrrnLe 
coiiipiigg may bo found Llie main portuin of tlic 
Btatutc law wliieb governg Llic icIiLlioii of tho 
child or young pciaoii to tlic Htiite wIkuicvit 
the state may iHaume for long or sliorl jK’i'kuIs 
the cmiti’ob Buatody, or gnitnUunshi]) of chiU 
di'cii or young iH'i’.soiis, or providi'S pemd inoas- 
mas against tlioae paieiits or guardians who 
commit ofTeiiao.s ngaiiisl oi inr unfib to Imyc 
the cine of the young/’ A child 14 to 2l ia 
fully icspoiisiblc lor criniiual acts, but the 
English law, whioh has been quite coiiscrvativu 
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in pcrmilting nny Hpc^cial treatment of jiivcnilo 
ofTcndora, or any intcrfcrenco witli the iibao- 
liito righU'^ of parents over children, has now 
liccn seriously modi/ietl in these paHiculara. 
Part IV of this Act now makea it poasiblo to 
HCiul truant cliddrcii to iiitlua trial Hchoola, and 
nlso pcnniti Poor Law Riiardiaiis to bcikI re- 
Laetory children to Huch acliouls, and pnreiitB 
mul gimidians may bo re mil red to contributo 
to the support of their children in such Bchoola. 
The pioviaions fni such Hchoola and tiic laws 
governing them ns well na rcroi'matorica arc 
syfltcjnatizod, tliLMr proper iiiNpcction pro- 
vided for, provision nmdo for the hoarding out 
of children, and even for their cominiUal Lo the 
care of a relative or other fit person iiainccl by 
fclip court, provide<l they arc jilaced under the 
supervision of a probation officer This sec- 
tion niao provides for the placing out on license 
of au olTciulcr or child bo live with any fcniab- 
worthy oi rcspeetablc iierson as long as the 
cniulitiona of the lioenao are aatiaficd, and such 
time may be counted ns part of tlio time of the 
oliild'a detention in the school, and the managers 
of a Bchool of thia character may oven go 
farther and apprentice or disnoac of a child 
with lus consent with the full powers of the 
parents in Llic picmisps Neithci a child nor 
ymiiig person, unless of depraved character, 
may bo sent to prison, bub inufit be deUined 
in places provided, bub not under the samo 
rogulations us iirisinifl, and when charged with 
olTojisos m courts of suinmiuy juriadietion, ex- 
cept when they are jointly clmigcd with an 
adull, must be heard on dilTorcnt days from tho 
ordinary Hitting. Chlldrpn'a courts may bo 
cslabllsWd 111 th» mctropolia. Tho death ecn- 
tenco may nob be passed on nay child or 
young person, bnt it may be sentenced to cle- 
Icntion during his Majesty 'a pleasure, and on 
such conditions and in such place as tho Scc- 
ictary of Slain may direct when convicted of 
olTciiscs for which the death sontonco would bo 
imposed on adults. 

G. Miacoilancoua and general provisions. The 
most important of these relate to vagrant chil- 
dion, and prohibit any one wandering from 
place to place with a child above the ago of 5 
uiilesa exempt from school atbcndanco or it is 
proven that it is not being deprived of efficient 
elementary education, ft ia also prohibited 
to pui chase from a person apparently under 
tho ago of iO any old mctnl, or to take an 
article in pawn from any person appareuLly 
under the age of 14. Gliiklren arc excluded 
from the bars of licensed premises, and it is a 
punishable ofTcnae to give, or to cause to bo 
^von, to any child under 6 any intoxi eating 
liquor, except on a physician's order. Thia 
floetion also contains a number of general 
dofinitlona and the conditiona of the applica- 
bility of the Aeb to Scotland and Ireland, as 
well as to Knglaud and Wales. 

United States — Legislation foi children in 
the United States has not been systematized, 


nor docs it proceed chiefly from any one source, 
as m the ease of England. Except for alien 
immigranta, who come under the purview of 
federal legislation, wo should have to collate 
tho enacbmenta of 46 state legislatures and 
eoveral terri tonal Icgislatuica in addition before 
wo could speak of the American law for chil- 
dren. This hag not been done, and indeed 
there arc only incomplete attempts at the collec- 
tion or systciimtio treat men L of the laws relat- 
ing to chiklrcn in any single slntc. There 
is now pending before Congresa a bill Lo creato 
a Children's Uurcaii, wliicli will do thia very 
thing, na it is done in part ah cady by the Bureau 
of Education for legislation concerning tho 
school life of the cliild. (See McCrca, The 
JJitmanc Movemeiil, for summary of laws for 
child proto rtion ) 

Historically considered, legislation respecting 
childhood Jins its heginmngs willi dependent 
children for whom public support in some form 
ifi nccesaaiy The English Poor Law, upon 
which our own la founded, had developed, as 
far back aa the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
theory of paicntal support, and held not only 
parents, but grandparents, responsiblG for fclicir 
childron or grandoluldrcn; but institutions were 
early devised cverywhcic in this country for 
the CAi‘o of foundlings and of abandoned, 
neglected, and destitute and dependent chil- 
dren, For tho most part such children 
were eared for by tho aamo officials and 
in UiQ same institutions as adult paupers 
until public Bcntimcnt, aroused by the bai*- 
bariticfl of such treatment; niid calculating 
tho cost to tho State of tho manufacture of 
paupers, and beginning lo rGaliza. dimly at 
first, tho economic value of tho child to the 
Slate, mado its protest felt in legislation for 
the hctlcr care of dependent children. In 1074 
both Michigan and New York made a radical 
move to deal with dependent children in alms- 
houses, Michigan provided for a state school 
into wluch all dependent children eligible for 
public support were to bo placed and from 
which they wcic to be pub out as fast aa prac- 
ticable in private families. The parents were 
deprived of any legal rights to the child as 
soon as it was admitted to this school . New 
York prohibited children being kept in alms- 
houses, and provided that they should be com- 
mitted to an institution of the same religious 
persuasion as tho parents, where ver prac- 
ticable, the expenses to be paid by the county 
and the legal guardianship remaining with the 
parents The various ofTorts in several states, 
and especially in tho large cilics, to care for 
destitute children during the early part of tho 
nineteen til century arc well aummnnzcd by Mr. 
Homer Polka in his monograph on The Care of 
DesiUule, Negledcd and De\inq\{eni Children, 
(New York, 1002.) 

"Afl lo cIcbKLuIq Ghiidren, Iho Blluation aL tho open- 
Ins of Llio century (nlneloenlli] may. therefore, bo 
BUmmed up m llio fllalcmcnt that children who were 
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puliliD Hinrecfl wcro, na a rule, tinrcd for wUli wluU 

E ftupera by Ihc conLrncL nyslrm, or in nlmubouiioii or 
y out-door relief, or were bound out us npijicnLires . 
tliut Chiirlciitou hud u inumripul orpimii iiaylijni , and 
Limb piivuLo inaliluliona for clnltlion had hern oatnb- 
lislircl III New Orleans, Hav annuli. New Yorhi l*hjlii- 
dolijhia, Unltimorc, nnd Hoslon. An lo iirRlcelod cliil- 
droll, ivo iiiid ui llio atatuLos of tlio timo hut few 
provisions fnr Ihcir rrseno uuil rare Aa early ns I73j, 
in Iloatoii, clnldri'n wlioao iiiiri'iila were unable oi im‘k- 
iretcil to provide for tlirh svippoit and educiitit^u. mipbt 
bo bouiid mil hy llifl overscera of Uio pour Tho laws 
of Maryland niitlionzctl, in I7l>7, Hie binding out of 
ahildrcn of bcffears Tlie clasa ol children who aro 
now forcibly rem/^ved /row fbo Ptmiro] of im/it purnnls 
appareiilly loniaiiird willi llieir families, ns a rule, unbl 
Llic Inltor became ilcstituto, iilicn^ llii* cluUlrrn weio 
oared for aa paupnr ohildren, or until Iho fniiln of iipr- 
IitI were reaped, and the rliildrcii, convieted of^offen^ea, 
were flcnL tu jade and pcmlDplinries nlong wilh older 
oUcndcra." 

Mr. Folks sums up the piiblio fiyafccinb of 
caring for eleslitute clulc1icii| outside of nliiis- 
lioUses, fib Lhc clo'30 of the uinctceiitli ecu bury, 
as follows, (a) The state scliool aiul placing 
out systCTTi adopted by Michigan, Mii'iuesota, 
Wiacoiisin, Ilhoclo Islttiul, Kansas, Coloriicio, 
Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, niid Texas 
(b) Tho County CJhildrcn'a Home iSy.stcin, 
adopted by Counccticiib, Oliio, and Indiana, 
(c) The })1iin of supporting public cluiigcs in 
private inabiLutions which prevails id New 
Yoi'kj California, Maryland, DiatiicL of Co- 
liimbia, and to some rxtciib m eovcral other 
slates (d) _Tlic bonidiiic out and phicing out 
system, wliicli is earned on directly by the 
pnhhc ftwthoiitics in MassnehuscUs, iUiovirK 
a private organization — tho Childien'a Aid 
Ho CIO by — ill Pennsylvania, and by the state 
autlioiitlca in New Jersey. This loavog a iiuni- 
ber of states without any gciicial syatciii ex- 
cept that of tlic^ Poor Law, although many of 
tlicNc, like Illinois, have good genoriil statutes 
Govciing the subject of the custodial care of 
deatitute, iic^lcetcd, and delinquciU clnldicn, 
and iccognizing associations for tho placing 
out of children, to wlioin powcia arc given to 
act aa gviarclian. and bvmguig all rucU ^YQ^k: 
undoi some public supervision such as that of 
the State Board of Olmritic.'i. Tho state, rather 
limn the county, system of eaie for dependent 
children is likely to prevail 
The White lloiiae Conference on the care of 
dependent cliilclrenj which met in January, 
1900, adopted unaiiinioiisly rcaolutions which 
gave the broadest possible scope to legislation, 
and iiigcd such ns would bring about preven- 
tive work, having in view the i eduction of tho 
number oC deiiendcut aMdicn ub well us theiv 
trcatinoiit and care Emphasis was placed on 
the desirability of reciinring incorpoiation, coii- 
ditioTied on the ajiprovnl of a statu board of 
clmrilica, of all child- oaring ngcncioa, and for- 
bidding all other than duly incorporated 
aRCiicics to engage in the care of needy chil- 
dren. ^ These icsoiutions also contained the 
following Btatcincnta The proper braining 
of destitute child ren being essential to the wcll- 
hciiig of the state, it is a sound publia policy 


that the state througli ita duly authorized 
represent a Uvea Bhould inspect the work of all 
agencies which enre for dcpoiidcnt children, 
whether by institutional or by lunne finding 
methods and whcthci Huppoi tod hy public or 
private fmuls In order that tlira cdiieaLion 
may be cnual to tliat alTorded hy Llie schools 
altcmled by the other cluldien of the com- 
munity, it IS desiicd that Uio cdueatioii of oliil- 
dreii in c)r|>hnn asylunis and otlioi Himdar in- 
BliiulionN, Ol those pluced in fiiiiiiheH, Hlioiihl 
be under the mipervisio ii of the cdueatioirfd nii- 
Lhontirs of the statu" Kvciy child-caring 
agency should " c^clciat^ siipci'vision over cliil- 
dren undei their care until aiich child ion nro 
legally adopted, are ro turned to their painuta, 
attain their majority, or aio clearly beyond the 
need of furthci supeivinion We greatly 

deprecate the tciuloncy of legislation in boino 
fttatc.s to place u mice css ary obstacles in tho 
way of placing children m family homes m 
such Biates by agencies wliosc iioadquarlera 
nro cUcwhcic, in view of tlio fact tliat uc favor 
Lhc care of dcntitutc clnldicn, noiinal in mind 
ami body, in families, whenever piaclirahle " 
The abox^c quotations fiom the Rcholutimis of 
the largest boily of exports in child earing work 
evei ntj.seniblcil in this country, brought logetlicr 
hy tho invitation of the Picaidciib uf blie United 
Statea, though without oflicial lecogniLion or 
authority, will serve to indicate present teiul- 
cneies iii public opinion and tg point out 
ihc character of the IcgiBlnhon which ima 
nhcady been had in tho more advanced stnlca 
of the Union 

Next to the legislation which deals witli 
dependency coineg bhnt which has to do wibli 
ncglecb, ciuclLy, and ofTonacH against bhc per- 
son of the child Such legislabion came hquic- 
whah later in point of lime From 1700 to 
1825 many sbalutcs authorized cliildion found 
begging bo be bound out or coininiLtcd to nliUH- 
liousca New York, m 1833, provided that 
the mayor, Tccordcr. two aliiovmen, or two 
flpccinl justices, inignl coininiL to tlic nl ins- 
house, or other suitable place foi labor and 
instruction, any child found in a state of want 
or sufTcring or abandonment, or improperly ex- 
posed, Ol neglected by its parents or othci per- 
Bon having tho same in charge, or soliciting 
chanties from door to door, or whose mother 
wna a notorioiisly immoral woman, Masaa- 
cluiBctts in 1800 provided fui the com mi Linen h 
of cliildrcn undei 10 found under similar cir- 
eumatuncca, nnd in IBBli provided lor the com- 
mitment of neglected cliildrcn boLwceii 3 and 16 
years of age dirccLly to the cuaLody of the State 
Board of Clmribicg. (Hoe Folks, op cil , p 100.) 

Sociebic.s for bho Proven ti on of Cruelty to 
Animals were started ns early ns 1800, eight 
ycais before similai' societies for cliildrcn were 
formed. The Noxv York law of 1877. modeled 
on tile Induatrial School Act in England, and 
proposed by bho New York Society for the 
Provontion of Cruelty to Children, laid the 
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found lit ion for sucli IcRiHlnLion, wliicli, through 
hubsaquont ftniciuliiKints, has given large poivcra 
Li) the Society and has been followed in other 
aUtes whcic similar Hocieliea, also iiioclclcd on 
the New York organization, have been formed, 
(See article on IIiimajjm Education.) 

Dchii(|iiciiL ehildien liave in ipcciit yenia 
conic in for the largci Hluire ^if iitLentioii in nil 
of our state IcgiHlation. Radical changes with 
a view to iccogiiizing the indoiicndoncc of tho 
cliild anil the desirability of treating ib both 
iLpai'b f 10111 the usual rules of proreduie and 
punish men L apjiheiiljle to adult criminals and 
also with a view in holding the parent or 
guardian icspoiisible for the wiongdoing of 
llic child, ns well ns to Hociiro bettci environ- 
montal conditions by reiiiuving it cnliroly from 
the custody of the pnrciit, have found a place 
in the law of most atates (>Sce article on 
JuVKNIlill 1 )|' 1 LIN( 1 UKNT 8 , wllicll llicludcs a cllSCUS- 
aion of Juvenile Probation and Juvenile Courts ) 

Ilciilth legi'ilation has increasingly in recent 
years dealt with Infant Mortality and nt' 
tempted to m align rate preventive incaaiirca to 
bring iiiidci* contiol the diseases of childhood 
Thus the prevention of Idiiidness, the proper 
fccdnig of infants, the regulniion of infcctioiifl 
discafje.s, and other measures having particu- 
larly ill view the protection of infancy arc 
sought through provibions foi departmciita of 
Child Hygiene, tlie registration of mirsca or 
mid wives, the inslructmn of molhcia, and (he 
iicUci cnfoi’ccitieiib of sanitary legulalions, for 
the most part brought about bhroiigli inuiiicU 
pal ordinances and appropiiations (See arti- 
clrs on: lIvaiNMii; IIyoiunu, School, Nuuse.s, 
SoirooLj Defhctivek, etc.) 

Child Laboi legislation, including tho regu- 
lation of street trades, and the oinploymciib of 
cliildrcn in theaters and in a great variety of 
occupations, in addition to their employ men b 
III fao lories and workshops, has thrown around 
tho eliild, in most of our states, a very olTcctivQ 
Avail of protection, (See article on Ciiii,d 
Laiioii.) S, M. L. 
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CHILDHOOD, STAGES OF — See Guild 
Study. 

CHILDREN, CRIMINALITY IN. — Pre- 
cocity m crime is held hy some authorities to 
bo one of the moflb alarming symptoms ac- 
companying model 11 culture progresa Presi- 
dent G Stanley Hall (Adolescence, Vol. I, p. 
324) cites as “ two sad and aignihcaitt facts," 
shown by statistics in all civilized lands 
"First, that theie is a marked increase of 
crime at the age of 12 bo 14, not in crimes of 
one, but of all kinds, and that this increase 
continues for a luiinber of years. . . Second, 

thab the proportion of juvenile delinquents 
seems to be everywhere increasing, and ciimo 
is more niul more piccocioua." For America, 
111 particular, moat recent writers agree with 
Jiufgc Lindsey, who furnishcB tho introduction 
to Travis^ book on The Young Malefactor, in 
recognizing " the unquestioned increase of 
Clime in this country," and, especially, of ju- 
venile delinquency. One of the latest writers 
to discuss the general subject points out tho 
lather uiiaatiafactory condition of statistics re- 
lating to juvenile crime, makinc it almost im- 
possible to determine absolutely whether the 
last few years have indicated a diminution or 
an mcreasG in such offcnfica For France, Du- 
prab (p 48) seems to think that hlicie has been, 
perhaps, a dccrcnao in the sum total of minoi 
delinquencies, bu b an increase in graver ofCcnsea. 
particularly those against peTsonB, n view hcUl 
by other authoiities ns well. The increase or 
dccrcaao of criminality among cliiklrcn is, 
doiibblcsa, more or less intimately connected 
with the fliictuiLtiona of crime among adults, 
which aic so dilliciilt to dcterininc with any 
dcgico of accuracy. 

In tho liistory of tho race, the limita of re- 
sponsibility foi " crime " Gominibtcd beforo 
attaining the adult status have varied very 
much. Among many uncivilized and some 
civilized peopl(ja, children under the ago of 
puberty have been held altogether irrespon- 
siblo for such actions. With some others the 
palria potestaa wae flo great that there woe no 
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need to distingiiiflh botwcCii offenses whicli to the iitteniiost to romovo thu evil spirits or 
o-iigcrcfl or cliBplcaacd the parent and tlioac clmsUao the sin nor The Dark Agcfl of Chna- 
wliich might bo termed *' criminal,'* Up to tinnity were filled with such actions toward 
7 years of age the complete irresponsibility of children ns arc now happily imnosaihlo in even 
children has been rccogiiissed by ancient the moat backward of civilized Inpda, and jia 
Chinese, ancient Irish, modern Engliah, Scotch, never occurred, in ull probability, in tiic moat 
American law, etc , and, as WcstcrmaTck uncivilized. 

(p 206) points out, "the total oi partial utc- Cuiioualy cnoujph, these theological doctriiic.s, 
sponaibiliby of childhood and early youth" ig ho iiiconaistcnb with the apirifc of true icligioii, 
conceded m the laws of the eiyihzed racosi of find a parallel In the history of the evolution 
to-day. A qualified icspoiisibililj' between 12 of modern acicntific thought in Llio pioiniueiicc 
(and 14), or Ifl (and IS) ciiid 21 la gomeLiinos given by certain writers and invcstigntoia of 

ftdnutlod Tile age of cnminnl responsibility the day to the theories of ** atavinni," and 

begins m Italy and Spam with 2, in Austviiv, " L’eca]iit\ilaUott/’ that, in tlm rxliemc forms 

Portugal, and Ilusaia with 10 in Geimaiiy m which they arc aoinctuTics act foith, are poa- 

witli 12, ill Sweden and Finland with M. aibiy ns fnr from being thoroughly Hncintific ag 

Special treatment for ohildrcn between 7 and the thcologicnl doctrines imt refened to were 
H m England, under IQ m France, between 12 from beiiig genuLudy loligious. Not much iq 
and 18 in Germany, and foi even higher ages gamed by substitutinR for the iiulivi dual Adam 
in aomc other European countiie.a, is also pio- and hia weakness a primal luiinan lacc pidlu- 
Yidod. Thcpoweia of judges, pinlmtiou olRccH latmg with abnormal or (lofcctivc physical and 
(q u0> chUdicn's and juvenile courts (g.y») m pay chic al chametcra which swarm pociodicully 
aevcral of the states of the Union enable them m the bodies and miiula of all its uidivicliinl 
to deal in entirely special fftHhion with children deaciciidrinta. 

under 12, and often up to the age of 1(1, nml a The literature of folklore and proverb, 
common recognition of 14 aa such a limit aecnia Icgcnda, and othci material iiidiciito how the 

to bo well under way. Some of Llicyc j>ro- lay mind of hii inanity has wavered with regard 
vhiona, however, are of quite recent oiigiii| to the cause and the ciii’c of ciiinc. Happy 
as may be seen from the history of crimes ami is the child whose father went to the devil," 
thoir punigliniont in England m the oightCGnth snya one English prov(?i’L), and the belief is 
century, to say nothing of othei civilized lands, still widespread that the child of a eirrgymnn 
There is noticeable an evident Iciulciicy to runs every chance of turning out bud Jhib 
raise the age limit until it coincides moro iicaily the mvestigntions of WcHtlon prove how liLllo 
with notual ineiilal, individual rcsponsibilUy there icnlly is in the theory of clerics degenerat- 
of a clearly clnnongtrablo Jdiul ^ ing m then sons For the Scotch saying, that 

Cnniiiiivlity in cliildrnn is a perplexing prob- "a daft auiso nmkeii a wise wean," theio arc 
I cm for the scientific world of the IwonlicLh no convincing Htatistics The " folk " lias, in 
century, as it wna for the piccetling agc.s of its vnriQiis bclicffi, intcrpictcd heredity enoiigli 
human montal evolution, cxeniplificil in tlm to Siiiow Lluit it could lie no out-niid-oiit par- 
development of the complexities of modern tisan of " atavism *' or " I’ocapitulaLion " piiro 
urban III id rill al life The difliculty of aecount- niul aimple The Japanese put the case for 
ing for It is evident, whether one looks into tho ciivironinent a« strongly ns poasibb, when 
lulldoro o( Lho gubjeefc, representing the moro they say " even the n to nos in the NLieet are 
or leas nalvo experiences of the mass of man- against the child of Bevcn " And the pcndii- 
kind ill general, or examines the iccorda of lum of the thought of to-day scoina awinging 
fllatistica and the results of aoiciiLific iiircsti- sLioiigly in n like direction, 
gationa in the moat civilized counlnca on fcho Some aubhoriUea regard the “crimes** of 
globe. childhood na aimply, or chiefly, " exaggerationa 

Tlio old theological dooLviiica of " original of the elmractcra which, m a le.sg degree, mark 
am," " total depravity," ** infant damnation,'* nearly nil children," and considei' the cliild as 
etc, ioiind litllo dilTicultyin accounting lor tho bemg "naturally, by his organization, nearer 
criminal aspects and porvciaitica of childhood, to the aniinal, to thn savage, to the criiiiiiial, 
or in assigning to them fiLtuig icbiikc niid up- than the adult" (Ellig, p 212) They rccog- 
propnate cliastiacmcnb. All limimn beings, ag luze a form of ciiminality ahnosb pceuliur Lo 
a rcawlt of the " sin of Ada\n," xYcro " born clnldron, flhD^Yl 1 ^g \Ul 4C between the uges of 5 
not merely corrupt, but in a slate of sin, and 11, and being " charncLcrizcd by a certain 
guilt, and liability to pmiislimcnb." On ting eccentricity of characlei'j a dialike of family 
basis ib_ was caay to explain any nnti-sooinl habits, an iiienpncity for cdurabioii, a tendency 
toudcncsca and any cvil-mhulcdncHS whalBo- to lying, together with a‘ituU*i\cKH and CKtiam- 
over on the part of children. The " old Adam *' dinary cynicism, bad scKual hnbils, and ciiirlty 
ill lliom and in tlicir piiicnls accounted for all toward nninmls and eomjmnioua " (Elli.s). 
"crimes" The obacagioii of even very young With fiomc chddreii, the exaggerated ajipcar- 
eLiildiea by Satan huuaelf, or by gome of hia aiuic of these cliarachcm is noted only in caii- 
m miens, was long believed m, and the re- ncction with the pubertal crisiis, to whicli so 
Eourccs of DXorcigm and piiniHliinent were taxed much importance has been atlnohed by 
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Mqtio, lIn.U, B.Tid other recewt authoTitiC'5 tiTid ictcntion oi child impulaca ” muabj however, 
invcfiLigntora, Pieaideiib Ilallj indeed, aeoms differ from one whose crimma-I tendencies nnu 
willing to nccouiib for some of the pcculieritics actions arc motivated by adultism alfcogcblicr, 
o{ clmrivctcT iii children uiidGv 8 hy the hypoth- It ia more correeb to apeah of " child aapccta 
caia of " a pi'chistoric early (actual) npeiicaa of the adult criininnl than to term him a ohild. 
m some piRmoid stage" (Adolescence t VoL II, It hna been said that good people arc bhoao 
p. 103), tluiH making racial sex expeneneo a who have in some way or other sloughed oIT 

factor lit Lins early atage in the life of blio in- their criminal tendencies; that "if everyono 
dividual. _ TJic proof of this, however, la nob had liia deaorba, all would bo in jail" This 
forth coming; and the less sex is appealed to last statement is more witty than truthful, 
ill cxpliiiiaticin of the phenomena of childhood and serves rather aa an index of human injiia- 
tlic be bier, — all other possible iiitcrprotaLiona ticc than aa throwing any light upon the oiiBin 
alioiild be aLLnnplecl firsL Many of the sexual of criminality m young children. That thoie 
" crimes " of childhood arc due to the in- has been no identity of reaction to crime 
fliieiicc and auggeslion of their elders (older among children in the same race, people, com- 
bi othens and slaters, cjompanioiia, nurses, imiiiity, or even family, and, furthermore, no 
parents, etc ), and are rarely naively childish identity in the treatment of auch onminal 
or childlike. phenomena is an undisputed fact, This mcana 

The ovnnoacciit nature and tranaiont char- that sometimes the " crimes “ of the child have 
ftclCT of many of the " faults," " wTongtlomgs," gowo unpunished or unrebuUcrt, while bumc- 
aiid even "crimes" of children aic indicated tunes bhc}^ liavo been sternly repressed, and. 
by both the verdict of folklore and the results where possible, cxtiiiguifahed. Glass and social 
of scientific inquirioa Some of thc iiiciUal differences have undoubtedly been of effect 
and moral oblKiuitica and abnormalities that herc^ especially in those countries where aiiaio- 
" afflict the child Come and go, apnar- crntio and other like distinctions have long 
entty, with no more effect upon the siibsc- survived m gi cat strength. The piivilegcs and 
quciib life of the individual man or woman immunities from punishments allowed to 
than tlmt exerted by certain meicly physical echoolboya and students at educational insli- 
and somatic peculiarities of an ccpially ephem- tutions both in the Old World and in America, 
crjil nature But tins transiency can easily as against corresponding ngc-olasscs clscwbero 
bo magnilicd beyond its proper ecopo. It is in the eommiiniiics in which they reside, aio 

going too far, e^?., to lioUf, as do fcome recent one notorious example of injustice in the matter 

wrilors, that every child passes through n of “ ci line " among young people. Ifthcover- 

fiiniiiinnl stage," normal to it at that period looking and exciifling of oiTcnsca hero ia juatifi- 
of dcvclnpiticnb. It ia iust n'j unRcienlirio to able nb all, it ought to be, m a democracy at 
call every child a crimiiml, na it is to cull every least, without favor to class, iiatioimliiy, etc 
criminal a child. The parallel, often set up, The pioccaa of education ahould not be made 
between the child and the criminal, though a pioinoLer of such prejudiced katharm, 

quite Inking m points, w really veiy meffee- There bus been also a decided diacnituimtion 

two, as must nceossanly bo all fluch rappioche- in favor of tlic male sex here, as elsewhere m 

meuts III which one partv is a giown-up and society, for the "crimes" of hoya have been 
the otlicr a very young human being. Here, condoned and ovei looked to a much more 
pcrlinp.s, moi'o than anywhere olsc, it should bo aerioua extent than those of girls. Tor this 
remembered that a child la a child, and a man renson, statistics make out girls to bo, at ccr- 
is a man Adulthood always brings with it tain ages, lather more "criminal " than hoys, 
something sui ffeneris^ and childhood retains i.e they were not so well shielded and excused, 
to the end a ceitain autonomy of its own. Mayhew, who wrote about the prisons of Lon- 

To cliabinguiali between these " transient don in 1862 (see Ellia, p. 213), said, in rcrcrcncc 
phenomena," which, in pnBsing leave the to the " ciimoa" for which boys were iiicarcei- 
child practically normal, and tliose others, ated at Tot hill Fields, " For ouraolvcg, we will 
which, hy their permanence and intensity Intel frankly confess, that, at Westminster school, 
on, show tlicinselvob to have been built up on wlicic we passed aomo 7 years of our boyhood, 
a firm loumlation, or to have had some con- such acts wcic daily perpetrated, and yet, if 
stall tly advantageous fcrilmg ground, is by no the scholars luid been sent to Lhc house of 
means easy in the picsent condition of our correction, instead of Oxford or Cambridge, to 
knnwlcdgo of the cnusca and tlio stimuli of complete their education, tho country would 
crime It is ensy to confuse, for exam pie, now have been many of our playmate.^ work- 
mnrihrt imp\ffa('‘i ainl ao turns uf adnlls, explain- ing aivfcong the convicla m the dockyaids rather 
nl>lr from an adult jisyuhosis, and, ns Ilavelock than lending dignity to the senate or honor 
Ellis icnmiks (p, 213), " poihapa more closely to tho bench" Judge Lindaoy puls thg case 
related to insanity than to ciiminality," with for America quilo as strongly (see Travia, p. 
plicnoinena of child life having a ceitain re- xh): " If a Imnclrccl average sclioolboya could, 
semblance to them, and interpret eiicli as " im- uiulci the same condition, be subjected Lo 
pulgcs of cliildhood persisting in a more or less precisely the same temptation faced by the 
subdued form in adult ngc." An adult with boy who look tho pocketbook from lus ncigli- 
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1)01 kitclicn, wlion lie boliev^cd no one flftW It la iiitcicsbing to cite, at fchia point, ^vliab 
ilia act, and tliat lie would not be delected. Kidd {Savago Childhood, pp. i07, 105) t^ayd, 
only God knows Jiow in any out of tlic hundred conr eruiiiR cruelty amoiiR tlio clnldrcu of tlic 
WQwtd wot Iwvc lietad u\ pieeiaely die saiue Soatk ACticau ICaffiia, " At tlie cige q[ d or 
way.'' These atatciiiciita arc thought to bo 5 the child of ten dcYclopa a sbronp; luab for 
valid, with regard not incicly to 11 ic nets of killing nuimnla or inaccls, and i’iviiIh the pro- 
violcnce, and ofTciiacs ngiiiiiht tho social ordci, verbinl KiiRlhlimaii in Punch, At thia stage, 
cominilLcd by the yoniig. but nlso the phe- there Hccins to be no dcliiii|-c dovclopinoiit of 
noinena of lying and kindred acliona Tho.se cruelty, for the rage la mi obsession, and the 
who take Lliig view of the mattci ovcrcstiinaLo child is not dchbcralcly ciiicl. Thi.s sudden 
the suggestion of the cnvironineiiL and the oiitbuisfc ficeiiih to be some lem^Jorary eni()ic*j- 
*' weakness" of the individual, and uiuleiChli- ccncc and soon paisea oJT, Dolibcnitc eviielLy 
mate the po&sibilitica of the early iippoui- is developed at a Inlor period " In HpilLing 
mice of nt least the cloiiienls of tciniicranienb caLci pillars and roaaLing them ovei the fire 
Qiid chai actor winch arc often noticeably pica- Lliesc ehildien are not lutentmiinlly cruel, any 
cut among primitive peoples All the inves- more than is the American adult dovoLre of 
tigaLiona of " cliiklrcn's lies” and Lho fiicta broiled live lobalor Nor, ns Kidd again ob- 
adducctl by the rapidly incrcnsiiig litcratUio solves, "is tliere necessarily any iiitciitioiiiil 
coiicorniiig the nature of the Lpstinioiiy of ciuelty when lhc.se ehildien pull off the wiiiRs 
children (the Anasage data of Mciiiiinnn, nnd legs of insocls, tiiey do it half iiinuLlingly, 
ytern, etc), while serving to bring out many woiidciing what sort of blood the in.scets have, 
m Loros ting classifications of childrcirs lies and nnd being ainiiserl to .sco how they hop with 
much new material coiiccining the behavior only one leg " Aa to deliberate cmeltj'' iiinong 
of clnldreii, wliile under adult influenco and Kaffir eliildrea, wo arc iiifornicd. " JJiil there 
BUggestJon, have not nceoiiiitcd foi the re- is deliberate cruelty in Llio way they torture 
markable fact, admitted by the best students some iiihcchs and animnlH wliicli they Ihiiik 
of the child, that up to the age of 5 thcio is hurt mrii nnd w'oincn They often choose a 
nraeticaUy an entire absence of dcliberato liarinlcss lizard, under a mislakcn ulen that it 
lying, — the pciiod of Iving proper hcgiiniing stiiiRS liumnii beings, they slowly Lorturo it 
not before this The advocates of " rccaiiitu- to (Icnth, talking to it all the time, and telling 
lalioii" might score a point here by calling it that it deserves to fciiffei became it is an 
attention to the notable trutlifulnc'Js of cer- enemy of man Ronietimoa inuonts atop boys 
tain piimitivc peoples, such, eg,, as the uii- fiom doing this, hut often they pay no heed 
spoiled Veddn.s of Ceylon, etc. Thoso wlio to what the boys arc doing" One sees fioin 
have lesortcd to " imapiiintion " as the sourco tins, how liUlc Kavage cluldreu cJilTor same- 

of childi oil's lying, while siicces.Hful in ccitain times from bluihe of culturrd iiii'cs Tlic 

direction s, have rather oveidoiio the mutter, picUiic draw’n by Kidd iingliL, iiidrcd, stand 
ns so many eases of un early pDiTppLion of Lho nlmc>.st for our own day nnd geneiation Tlip 
di (Terence between " the real real " and " the reason given for the " clrlihprnle cruelty " is 
make-believe real," on the part of quite young nlso not unknown among m The w'l'itpr of 
chiklren, acQin to mdiciiLo. The utterly false is tins article has observed ense^i of Htiiniilalion 
also often very early difitiiigiiished to cruelty of tins sort in tlio wake of the 

The cruelly of ehildien (La Font nine .said of “nature study" demiiieiation of tlip English 

childhood, " Llu.s age is pitiless") is aaprihed spanow ami the hygienic onslaught of adiills 

by Coinpayre to igiioranco, — " the child is n upon the pestiferous Iioiase ^l 3 ^ It i.s hard to 

Cartesian without knowing it, and inako.s no say how much of childroii'fl cruelty to anmial.s 

diHliiiotion between Ins PiuipIi and hi.s dog", and iihsects sjiriuRs chipfly from such soiuecs 

by others to atavism, recapitulation of racial Tlioir iminodiate, ratlier than then i emote, 

liifltoi'y, etc, or to " p.sychie nidimcntiiry anceslorfi arc certainly ic.sponsihk* for a good 

01 gnus " Havel opJe Ellis (p 130) holds that deal Thia fact is important wiicn one con- 

" a certain lunount of cruelty is^ however, al- aiders how large n part of the cnuunnlity of 

most normal in healthy children," iiiul Presi- childioii is praetlcally n inattpr of ci unity As 
dent Hall {Adolescence, Vol J, p 350), think.s noted by Kidd, with icspccl to ICaffii cluldioii 
thiiL *' the cliild toilurer is only an extiome and animals, aoino of the major crnnr.s of the 
and ahiiorinnl dovclopnicnt from tlie an ant clnldieii of civilized laco.s, including even ror- 
Lenser " To explain the cruelty of uhiklicn as Lain iiomiPides, aio niotivati'd by the idea that 
an inhoi'itaiico fiom puinilive ance.siors is not the victim luis injured in .some way m oliici 
al all habiHfactoi'y, since many piimilivo Lho pareiitfl and fiionds of Lho child in (pips- 

pcoples are no nunc cruel than the civilized Lion, — n parallel to iIkm'u.sc of the Kudh (*liilil 

11 CO pies of the globe, and some of them ccr- nnd Lho lizard. InhlanecH me not wall Ling 
Lainly lo.ss so The picsumpLion that early where childicp under eight or P me Veins of jige 
man was a hort of ferocious beast, fiom whose linvo ru.slied to the defense of lho mother, or 
niliuinaiiitios all tlie aherratinns nnd de gonna- some other close friend, with llie excIninuLio]!, 
cics of the child are lo be accounted for, is a "Pd like to lull youl " Tleio wo may meet 
theory rejected by Hie newer anthropology witli ii pro Lo-al truistic motive and perhaps also 
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a pHemlo-altniifjtic one Many of tho assault'? 
iiiul kindred Dxprcf 3 ''ioii 8 of yioIpucc on the part 
of fhildiou arc susceptible of a like explanation 
The ilohheralc, Htudieil ciuolty of arlults, 
savage niul civilized, is of another ortlci and 
not Rcrmano to childhood 
Ah little as the cruelty and wild outbursts 
of violence noted in cerium children, can some 
of the otlu'i’ " erimintil phenomena " of this 
age of the individual be accounted for by inei’o 
reference to Lho histoiy of the laco. In view 
of wliiit is known of such uncivilized peoples 
as the VeddiH of Ceylon, some of the inildei 
and gen bier bubcH of American Iiuhans, tho 
Mcnlavvci Inland era of Suiniitra, and othcis, it 
is impossible to inbei'pi’cL lying, cynicism, 
HCMial immoi’idityj theft, pyroniaiiia, truancy, 
leii'jtiiiicc to family life, Helliahneas, cunning, 
and all their main fold r amid cations as aiinply 
phenomena of ontoeencLic lecapi tula Lion of 
jiliyloRDnctic experiences Presitlenb Unll and 
ids immediate school go, perhapa, as much too 
far in this dii ccti nn na dues Judge Lindsey in 
iinothci, when the latter declares (Trnvia, p \), 
that " at least Ori pci cent of children who iiio 
dealt with as dclinquenta aie no diffci cut from 
the average ciiild, hut aio anch liccaii,SB thoii en- 
vironment is different,’' and that “ juvenile clc- 
linquencv iiertaiiis to all eluhlren, for all cliil- 
di'cn lire dehniiiient at some time or othci '' 
One school of observers maltcs altogether too 
huge a draft upon hercdityp near aiul reiiiolc, 
aiioLlicr loo laige a cliaft upon envnonmunfc 
and the indiviiluar.H own contact with it. 
(diilclicn, like other humans, aio both hoin 
and made, and there Ls something oven m 
chiklliood biiat i.s blic forerunner of personality, 
and must bo given some rfilc in tiic iiitoipiota- 
tlou of the facts Even a little gul of i or 5 
has liecn heard to say, " I'm nob like anybody 
else. I'm just like my own self” This caily 
"selfhood” 19 dHcernible in tho abnoinml ns 
well as in tho normal phcnomciia of cliildhood. 
The olGment of sclf-iivalry and self-emulation 
must also be taken into account 
Suicide i.s one of the aspects of " crime ” 
among children that is tlioiiglit to have iii- 
creaHcd perceptibly with the progress of modern 
rivili 7 ation, having been inlhioiiecil much bv 
the stiC'.s of scliool life, diiiippointment at the 
I'csulb of examinations, and other similar causes 
ronnocted \Mth wounded aelf-fcolings, cte 
Hotli in (iCL'iiiaiiy luul iii Ameiiea this fact 
has liccn bioiighb nut, paiticiilarly in the last 
few ycdis In Franco, since I ROD, accouliiig 
to Pi’ojd (p H), there ha.s bcini a slight toiukuicy 
to waul decrease in child suicides, iiccoiiipiiny- 
iiig i\ similar niovomcnt iii the suicides of 
iidiills. Ill France, in IHRD, out of a total of 
27 o2 HU ic ides, 20 woic LliOr'C of cluldien under 
10 years of age, mid 132 those of indiviiUiala 
hutwecii Ifl and 21 ; in 1001 the ligure.s were, 
les pee lively, KR 7 C, 52, and d29. In patliologK al 
cases, liorediLy and iilcoholism arc nssigiicd the 
eliiof I'hlcH, but in nonpatholoBical eases the 
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flame sense of ” wounded aclf/' hd potent m 
adult acta of self-destruction, is maikcd in 
childhood and in youth. Ilomicidea by chil- 
dren aic. 111 not a few inatanccs, due to aiinilar 
causes, as are likewise many minor oFcnsca 
and dclmqucnciefl moic or less directly con- 
nected with systems of education 

Alcoholism 111 children le a phenomenon 
ocuuiiing with surpiibing ficqucncy in ccitniii 
legions of Euiopc ami Amciicn, na a part cf 
the general alcohol '* debauch ” of some modem 
civih/ed races, rather than a liarking back to 
liichistonc time.?. Of the mnny inslitulioii.s and 
other devices for pi eventing on )lc crimo and 
helping or reforming young crinnnnls und delin- 
quents, — lefoiinatoiy and iudiiblnal schools 
iq v)t placing out agencies, the Borstal iyBtem, 
probation ofTicers {q r ), children's and juvenile 
courts (r/.u), guni'dianslup-cducntion, cmigra- 
tion, cliildrcn's colonica, Ocoigc Jtinioi Repub- 
lic (g a ), boys' and girls^ club? {g.e.J,— some 
seem to succeed in certain countries much 
bettei than in othcis, being evidently more in 
touch with the lacial, national, historical , and 
eiiviionineiUftl o\poiioncc. A method equally 
effective for English, French, Gorman, Italian, 
and Slavonic children has not yet been wrought 
out, although the coiiijiositc nature of the child 
popiilaluni of Ameiiea nlino&L makes some 
such expedient necessary The icasonablc 
Hucces.s of the " junior republic ” point'? in 
this direction, clIsq some of the playgiound 
nud open-air esLnbli shin cuts Children a courts 

and iiic probation system, while not uniformly 
aa SLiccoshful as could be wished, arc of great 
promi.HO Complete change of^ environment, 
with new' and lasting family life, is iikcwiac 
productive of niucli good. ludcccl, whatever 
can create a home ciwiroiuueut, oi some- 
thing closely nppi’OMiniiUug to it, must bo 
'beneficial, ns it la the most human method of 
"reform” or " regeneintion ” In America, 
much cniplmsia 1 ms been laid upon more or 
loss thorough chniigc of environment, influence 
of Htrong person nil tics (judge niul other adults) 
111 the home Judge I indscy claims to have 
cured OG per pent of all dclinquoiU boys com- 
ing before tho Juvenile Court at Denver, 
Col, 11 leaiilt more fnvoiablc than leporlcd 
for the Cicorgc Jiinioi Rcjuihlic, or any other 
known rDformntoiy iiistiLiition (hcic the figures 
are generally, both in America and m Euiope, 
very much lower) The statistics of " icfoiin,” 
howoAor, have not yet been iubjcctcd to the 
keen aniilvsis which thej’ must undergo before 
they can be taken as undoubted evidence of 
success Details nlao as to special oFciibcs 
and parLiculai " cuiiics " arc still intlicr uii- 
KAtisfacLory. This aspect of the subject will 
lie consideicd m the article on Education and 
CiUMJ] (q II ) A. F C 

Rcteronces: — 

The mfiic rercnl and vuliiablo liloraliirc rein ling to 
criminality in rliilflrm will lit* tound rfiaumfed or referred 
to 111 Llip following worki. — 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE — See Lit- 

ERATUJIE, CJlILDnEN'fi. 

CHILE, EDUCATION IN — Chile . Rc- 
pv\bUe compvising 23 pTovmcca; strc^ 307,<\20 
flquaro miles, population (ccnsin of 1005), 
3,309,028 

Hlslorlcal. — Europenn customs and iiisLi' 
lut'ions were originAlly introduced into Gldlc, 
as into other divHioiis of South America, by 
Spanish foicca from Peru bent upon extendin); 
the loyal doininiou in the Now World Wbou 
pcnnaiieiit Bottlemcnta uei*a formed Llic ecclc- 
sinsbica and lenchinK ordem of the Roman 
Catholic C'liurch, who followocl the Spaniflli 
flag, entered \ii)on the task of proaelylmR and 
ins true biiig the natives and of niainlaiuinf; 
fipiritiml and intellectual control over the 
Spaniards bhemsclvca Ihit the spnit of liberty 
wliich in the latlei half of the eighteen Lh cen- 
tury arose in the distant poasessioiiH of Spain 
soon mamfcsbccl itgelf m Chile Stimulated by 
the aucccsaCul revoUitiou in the province of La 
Plata, the Chilean pntriobs threw olT the 
Spanish yoke in 1810 and oiRani/ed a piovigioiinl 
government A period of stiuggles, anarchy, 
and iiitcuud dissenaiona foliDwcd, nud it was 
nob until lSd3 that the present constitution 
wa^ adopted, and Chile entered upon an era of 
atalile government and rcmarkahle prosperity 

The leaders of fcho now repuhlic manifested 
an Intel eat in the cause of publie education 
scar rely less than that which animated Uio 
lendcT'i of the ATgentme Republic The cem- 
.slitiition declared the matter to bo ono of 
biijiromc imp or banco, a ministry of public in- 
h true lion was creaUd in the government, and 
measures wero at oner adopted for tho pio- 
motion and regulation of secondary and higher 
education The impor lance of pihnaiy cduca- 
Lioii was cmphasiy.cd by the establishment at 
Santiago, in 1R.I2, of a nonnal school for train- 
ing primary teachcis, and in IfiOO the organic 
law of primary ma true Lion wna pnssed. Thu 


Byatem of adniiiuatralion adopted in Cliilo 
dilTera radically fiom that of Ibo sister ronuh- 
he. The contiol of public edupatioii in nil its 
branches is centrali/cd in the iiiinistiy and ih 
fliippoit piovidcd from tlio iiatUninl trcAsury 
The teachers of public achools arc appoinli'd 
and their anlnrica paid by the ceiilral authoiily, 
and tho Bchool oTgainzcUon, flcUcme of hlvuheii, 
etc, arc controlled by oflicinl rogiilnliona 
ejnniiatiiiR from tho Hamc source. As a eoii^ 
so(|Ucnee there in liLtle iiiLcicst in primiii'y 
BchoolH on the part of local auLliorilicH or on 
tho part of the pooplo in general. Uul, on I he 
other hand, many niNuciicc.s, in parLieular Lhc 
Bp in I of clone al teachers and of nu ariBlncratic 
flocicly, have fostored tlio typo of cduoalion 
Avliieh in Europe long been the privilege 
□f the directive classed. Tlicae dislinc Lions aic 
reflected in the ndminislrniioii of the system of 
piihliG mstriictioii in two mdc])ondcnb acclioii4. 
Primary Education — Priumiy schooUi nor- 
mal flchools, and Jiidiiatrial schools arc under 
tho control of an Inspcotoi-Ocneial who 
IS aubordiuntc only to tho minister. The 
recent c (Tor Is for llie imp ro vein cut of Huh 
Bcrviee were mapited by the cdncationnl con- 
gress niul oxluliib held at iSaiiLiagu in 1002 
The low stnLe of primary education wns the 
chief topic of discuaslon in the congress, and 
its relation to iiiduiv trial Hkill was emphasized 
by the cxhibita fiom foicipn iiuLion.s Tlie 
microti thus excited waa indie a Led by the 
marked iuercase m live immbor of public primal y 
scliools, \n clTurts for the iin pro vein on I of the 
leaching fipryioc, nnd laiger provimoii for 
mniuud training. The onieial RlatibLicA show 
for 1902 a total of lfi2l public primary schoolB, 
with ail enrollment of 145,052 pupili, in 10l)7 
the totals were 2dl0 schools and 107,174 
pupils. Of tho 3077 tcftchci's employed in the 
latlcr voar only 1415, n little more than oiuj 
third, had been trained in the normal schools. 
The uunoiUncc of auch preparation wns ciii- 
phasl'&Gd by avvangements for Ll\c pioCcHsUmal 
mstrucbioii of the iintrninrd tenchers in ordtn 
that they mighb pass tho govciiuncnt eMiiiuna- 
tiona and obtain diplomas aa cpmlifietl Lpachers 
I'lirthcrinoie, by a decree of hlaich 25, 1908, 
appointments to the diiGclorahiji of higher 
grade primary schools wcic limited to normal 
graduates who should successfully pnss n com- 
petitive exiuniniiLion conducted by a govern- 
ment boaid The solici tilde of the govei niueiil 
in icgard to popular educaliun wa^ nlso shown 
by an inrvcQse in the auLsiibes granted lu 
private primary scliools In 1808 tlic amount 
allowed for this purpose was SI 0,400, in 1007 
it was §232,280, or §10 70 per capita of tho 
average atU'iulancn (13,898 pupils). In liiw 
report for 1908 the MinifiLci of Public Instruc- 
tion, ivbile adimLLiiig thiiL uiidoi preseiiL criii- 
ditions piivate (cluetly lumichiab ^cliouls imihl 
be iccogiiized, insists unit govoi iimenL jiul to 
the same ahoiikl not be gran Led wiLlimil niicrul 
cxninmatioii, in accordance with llie miuislui'’'j 
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i-ecoTiimcndation, an ordinance wna iaauGd re- 
quiring, aa conditioiia for aharmi; in the aubsidy, 
tlmt the hygienic aunoundinga of the achoola 
ahall bo good; that the teachcia almll Imvo 
diplomiia fiom the normal achoola, or have 
haclielora' dcgicca in the humanities, or ahall 
pass examinational that lending, writing, cle- 
meiUury aiithiuctic, geography and hiatory of 
Chile be taught] that the fiohoolB shall be in 
operation at loaHt 150 days in the year, and 
tliat they shall be subject to inspection by the 
icgiilar insprclor of the public aclioola. 

At the opening scaaiou of the ctliicaLional con- 
gresa of 1902, the Chilean Afmiater of Public 
Insfci'iicbion, Scilor Don Rivera, dwelt upon blio 
impoiLaneo of technical knowledge and skill in 
the new activities of modem life The aubjeet 
was proniinciib in the cliacussionH of the con- 
gicySpand a new impulsicwas given to the nro- 
vision for manual and technical training wliich 
liad already been started in the country. In 
1899, 10 carpenter sliops hud been estabhslicd 
in connection with primal y schools; in 1907 
tliGiG were 20 caipeiitcr shops, with QOS pupils 
working in them, 40 shops for working La 
pasteboard, with 1270 pupils, and ol shops 
for uecdlcwoik, with 5100 giils in them It 
wag proposed Limb year to introduce traiiimg in 
trades in the higher jiriinary schools A special 
decree of April 27, 1008, provided limb candi- 
dates who have completed the comae of the 
PcdagORicnl Infjtilute and ihoso who Imvo 
htudied at the I ns ti Lute of Physical and Manual 
Training aic to be nicferrcd as teachers in 
nonnal schools, and it such candidates are nob 
avail able^ then bliosc who have diplomas ns 
teachers iii normal sehoolu or lunvcrsity gradu- 
ates will be accepted, thus precluding the pos- 
sibility of hlling the positions with unqualified 
persons 

The purpose of the government to employ 
only trained teachers in tho primary schools is 
seiiously hindered by the want of sulTicicnb 
1101 innl schools, and further by the low snlarics, 
which offci' little inducomoiib to ambitious 
young people to prepare themaelvca foi tlio 
service. In 1907 Lhcio were only 15 normal 
schools (6 for men, 9 for women), with a icgia- 
tration of 1977 students (722 men, 1255 women) , 
the number of Eraducitc.s was 120, of whom 60 
were men and 51 women. A new nonnal 
Bchool for WQiwGu has been opened elnce 1908, 
and othci schools of the same class arc con- 
templated. 

The primary school teachers arc graded in 
foul clasHos, with annual snlarica rising from a 
iniiiiiiuiin of 900 pesos (5210) to 1800 pesos 
(5150). After 10 years of Horvicc the teacher in 
any plans is eu titled to an incmiso of 20 pci cent 
AHSistaiits are paid on a lower scale, begin- 
ning at 51 HO and rising to a maximum of 51100. 

The iiidiiHtriul advance of the country and 
the rising wage scale, cveu for miHkillod labor, 
make an increase in tcncheri' salaries an im- 
pel ativc necessity It is recognized that the 


central government alone is unequal to the 
emergency that has arisen, Tho annual ap- 
propriation for the entire service, including 
normal tchoola, is about 52,250,000, but this 
amount is not devoted solely to current ex- 
penditures A aysLcm of local school taxation 
IS strongly uigcd aa csaonlial to that extension 
of primary education which the public welfare 
requires. 

Secondary and Higher Education — Al- 
though secondary schools {liceos) and higher 
mstitulions were cstabliahed by deciecs is- 
sued in the earliest years of the Republic, 
tliQ aystom of secondary and higher educa- 
tion m Chile was not organized until the pas- 
sage of tho law of Jan. 9, 1870 This law 
provided that there should be at least one 
public secondary school m each province of the 
country, inatitiitiona of higher education nec- 
essary for the practice of the scientific and 
literary profcsaiona," and special schools to 
prepare students for the public service and for 
the conduct of mechanical and indiiitiial enter- 
prises, all main tamed by public hmds The 
inuncdiftto charge of these establishmeuts was 
committed to the iintionnl Council of LOducation, 
consisting of the Minister of Public Instruction 
(presiding officer), the rector of the university , 
tho dcftiie of the university faculties, the lector 
of the National Institute, lliicc members ap- 
pointed by the Picsident of the republic, 
and two iiicmbcra elected by the university 
r acuities. 

The union of secondary and higher education 
in one dcpiirtmcnt follows scholastic fciaditions 
which were perpetuated m the univcisity sys- 
tem devised by Napoleon, The piincipal fea- 
tures of thia system have not only survived 
to the present day^ in France, bub also in the 
systems of education of tho Latin countries 
Rciicrally, which follow Fi ouch precedents Tho 
Gouncir picsciibca tlio courses of study, the 
number and qualifi cations of tho profcssoia^ aiul 
all dc bails pci tainiiig to the conduct of the insti- 
tutions undci its (lircction. In the scholastic 
Rcheme, the term ''secondaiy iniplica acouihc 
of instruction, intended to eduente the directive 
claasca for their i61e m the social ouler, and at 
tlic same time to furnish a suitable preparation 
for the professional courses of instruction of- 
feicd in the uni vcrsi Lies, Tho coiirscb of study 
in the hccoa arc officially designated as pic- 
parntory " and the " hum am ties/' tlie latter 
including modern languages', math cm a tics, 
physicsi, niid natural sciences, to wliich the new 
studies of civics, psychology, philoaopliy of the 
Bciciices, and general history of civilization have 
been leccntly added. In the full-course hceos 
the piogmin of studies is arranged to cover 6 
yearri. 

Fioin the beginning the effort was made by the 
Cliih'aii govermnent to avoid the excessive liter- 
ary tciidenciea of the older schools and impart to 
the new insliUitions a more .scientific character 
VV 1 til Lina purpose m view, the / nsLiiuioPcdagogico 
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wns founded in IS 13 Toy the tvniinng of tcaol^cra 
for tlic liccos. Professors wero invited from 
Germany to form the faculty of the inatitution, 
and as a result modern sccuiidary education in 
tlip country lifts been developed under German 
influences The Iiiatitutc has become in fact a 
nniverfilLy hcbool of cclncftlion intended to pre- 
liai'o special profcssois foi Llic fiovenil Ijrancliea 
of the .secondary course The curricuhim is 
Lhcicforc* divided inUibOveii (lialiiiet HceLioiig. 
(1) Hpiini.sli^ (2) Piciich, (11) li^ngrisli, (d) Gcr- 
maii, (15) liistoiy and geoRnipliy, (fl) nmthc- 
in a tics and pbyhic.s, (7) biology, clioinistry, and 
in in Cl aid gy. All sin den Is me leiiiiiird to take 
pedagogy, cxpcriinenlnl psyclioluBy, logic, ctlncH, 
the b 13 lory of pJdlosopliy, civicSi and ccluea- 
tioiml oigain/ation and Icghliition The full 
course covei'a a period of d years. At the 
begin mil g only young men were adinitteil Lo llio 
lusUtulQ, hut label’ it was made coedueiiLloimb 
and tluis Us influence was cstciuled to the public 
lifcoy^ Cor young women, wluoU are rapidly ia- 
Cleaning iu miinbcr and prestige 
There arc at present ficcos Cor young men, 
witli nil cnrollinciiL of 0302 students, and an 
avcingc attend nnce of ai>i)nt 7000; and 31 
hceoa for young women, \\ilh IfilOsLiiclcrits, niul 
an aver age aUendimce of 3H00 The mimbcr 
of sbiKlciils in Lhe com so of hiiinAnitiu.s, or true 
secondary course, in 1003, was 0331, of whom 
drifiri were yoimg incu. The iirivjite Hccoiidary 
flohools, which Imvc a fctill largci alLendaiicc 
tinm Lhe hero.*!, arc in a jncasuie under govern- 
menfc Hiiperviaion, aa the greatei ii umber re- 
eoive nubile aiihsidies They, nlbo, follow the 
uTicml pi ogriiina, since, like the hceos, they pie- 
pure stiidciiLs for Lhe iiinvciflity exiinuniiLions 
Hence blic whole province of .Hocoiulary educa- 
tion in Chile is permeated wnLh the modern spirit 
Tlic provision for Hecondary education la coin- 
plctecl liy special technieal schools, which arc 
of recent origin, but have alicady aH.siimcd great 
importancQ m the in diLs trial and busiiiefii worhl 
The jirincipal scliools of this class aio llio com- 
meiGud HcUoul of SaUtuigo.e^tahliKhcd in 1008 
by ft group of public-spiritcd ciLiKcns It was 
provided with a new InuUUng by the national 
government, which also makes an ainiual iip- 
propimUow toward its Huppiivl. f^undai bcUool^ 
lift VO .since been opened in Valpnraiso, Coiicep- 
ei6n, and other citic'i These schoolb, which arc 
intended foi student.s from 12 to 15 3''eaia of age, 
re]»rcacni tiic first singe of a sy'^lem of commei- 
dial eilucjilion Tho .seliool of ineehaniud nr Is, 
fiituJitcd at Hantiftgo, ficar.s Lbo r^aine relation 
to iiidiistria] education 'Fo lliis .sclkool jinpils 
are Hcnb fioin all pin Is of the cuniiti y, and the 
.suLce.ss of Us grftduiilrrt makes it cerUuii Lliut 
.similar iiisliLii Lions will soon bv provided in all 
Llie larg(‘ towns of the rcpuldir Santiago has 
alsfjletl ni Die piovisioii frn tin' uulnsCrial tiiiiii- 
ing of gjrK by Die ostiiblislnnent of ji seliool lu 
uliirli the Lriidi'i open lo women, if diess- 
m II king and hat making, me laiight as well 
as bookkeoping, stenography, eto. In all the 


Bpcciftl Bchools named U\c cowvhcs arc cmmently 
practical and are in cluirge of eoiupcleiit tcacli- 
CYrt NumcYona private aociotics, both hceniar 
and clciical, have been active in promoting in- 
duhtniil mid tochiiical triiuiing aa an mdiapen- 
Alible part of national cduciibion 

IJi^ncr JildzfCfdion ” Higher education cen- 
Icra in the University of Chile, iimiiguniLcd nl 
Saiituigo Sept. 17, 1SJ3 Hy its icpresen- 
tfttioii in the Council of Public rnalructinn 
tho niiivcrsily huiiia an iinporlniiL part iii sluip- 
ing the entire cour.se of ('(furalion in llio conn- 
Liy As Hinted hv the Mininler in his report 
far IDOS, it has not only been Llie foiinLiiiii of in- 
struclion and Icuining ns such, iiiit has hern Iho 
tiourco of the niogressive itloas in edueiUioiial 
rcfoiin, which jiuve so lapidly inodified the in- 
tellectual condition of tlie people in leccnt years 
The Connell of Public Instruction is charged 
with the duty of eoufeiriiig degrees luul titles 
which qualify tlioHbiidGiil to practice pi ofcssioiis 
or enter the public Her vice, and baa piovidcd w 
sci'iob of cxaiiiinntiuii!} aa a eomiitinii iireccdciit 
to grawtiuR the degrees The degiec of Huehc- 
lor of the Illimani tic.s 18 ovjdcncc that the atu- 
denb posriCiiaes atl tho idciib which urc imbspim- 
fuiblc to A man of culluie ami a good citi/cn. 
The degree of Licentiate in law or inediehie or 
matlioiuftlics (eiigincciiiig) is clear j)ioof nob 
only that its nnsscs.soi 18 f|iiahricd to prarlire 
the coiieHponuing piofession, hut it nUo impties 
til at he kiiowa, and knowfj wcH, otlici fiu))ji‘cls 
of fatudy which, iiUliougii tliey may not he ncres- 
8 ary in the practice of libs profe.ssinii, yet give 
lum hieiuUli of view and ^i^ed juiiuiiploH 

Up to A very leccnl date Die inoinbrrH of the 
univcrMty faeultiea have been professional men 
engaged to dclivci lectin es before tho .stiidrnl.s. 
This .system has sc cured llio interest and co- 
operation of the principal la\vyci's, doclors, 
ciigmeeis, etc , of Santiago, hut it lias deprived 
the iimveisity of organic unity SeriouH c(Toi Lh 
weie made by Ibc foiinci U'ctor of the luincu- 
fiity. Dr. Valoiilin Loteliei, to develop the 
ceuditium^ of inHliluLioual life, by the pKi\ia- 
ioii of permanent piofe.s'joi.-s and a cenLuil Ijinld- 
mg, OY elubUoube, foi I be bUKleuts In the 
tran.sformAtion ivbicli is giiuhially Inking place, 
the leclme Hyntcm will, it is believed, lie ve- 
pliiced by ela.ss iii.Htriiclion, jiuielieal oxercihes, 
and iilo?ji' iciatiuiib bLt^YL•L•n htmliiUs and pio- 
fessois It Dicinid be ob.scr\ ed, luhvevoi , that 
a degiee of organic has always i)een inpi- 

Liuiied tliiough tlie iigeney of Die C'oiinoil, a 
poiiimnent directive body of wliieii Die unner- 
bitv reetor ifl nie.sulent. 'JMie pi ogi'e^»<iye .simil 
of the ('oiini'll iHindieated by the ehlaljlisliinenl 
in Hl()7 of a .special class foi the ntudy of the 
exploitation of Mdtpeter and aimlogoiis .'.aU.s, in 
view of tile great niiportiiiice of Die ^ull|Jell'l 
iiidiiHtiy lo (Jliile Ariollu‘1 new eliaii in Die 
miUlieinalieiil eoui'se 18 Llial of Heisinology and 
hoisiiiic aiehUectuie, sngge.stetl jiai liciilarly Ijy 
the eiU’tlKiiiiike of lOOG Tlie neivici'S of Pro- 
fcbMir Monlcssus de IhUloic were fieeiiictl to /ill 
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thia chnir and io crccL and superintend n aolv 
molopical olifleryntory The natroiiomicnl ob- 
servatory of Santiago and the miiaeiima of 
natural liistoiy of Santiago, Valparaiso, and 
Coiiccpcn^ii, Juul a botajiical garden nro coii- 
neebed more or less diioctly witii tlio iiirivciaity 
faculty of physical scicncea and mathematics. 

The Council coiitiibntcfi to the general cduca' 
tioii of the pcojde through itg own j)ubh cations, 
fluch aa the Analcs de la Universuladf and by 
piibliHhing other impoifcanl works and awarding 
prizes The following table iiidicatca the ata- 
tiH of the univeraity in lilOH. — 


INSTRUCTOTlsS, flTUPl^NTH, AND MUDflKT OV THE 
niFIdilll^NT FACULTIKa OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHILE 


Pacui/tv 

iNornucT- 

iNuCunrfl 

Stud D NTS 

nuOOET 

Lmr nml nactnl ndoncpa (InUud- 

1 



mg ■jpucinl cokirso jn plly of 




ConcDpcldn) 

41 

401 

121,000 

ArcdiciiiD oml pliDrJtwicv, and 




nnrtir^' Irammii bUidoI 

a? 

204 

65,300 

DcnLiBiry 

G 

80 

B .800 
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The provision foi liighei cdiicnhion in Chile 
18 completed by Lho Catliolic Univeiaity at 
San Lingo, foumlcd in 1888. In 1008 tho rogia- 
tiation of students was as followa. law school. 
185; engineering aehool, 800; tho iigriculUiral 
uchool, 12; niid Lhe school of fine arts, 66. In 
all of these departmenta tho equipment is ex- 
cellent, und the teaching euipa Ima been Bclcctcd 
with great earo. Tlio Catholic Uiiivorflity is 
supported by Llio wealthier classes of Chile, 
whose clonaLion.8 and beriiiosts to the institu- 
tion reach a laigo total oach year. As Lho dc- 
gicc-confeiTing powers in Chile are confided ex- 
clusively to the national Council, the graduates 
of tho Catholic University nuisb meet tho le- 
nulromciits of this body fur the linnl sanction of 
tlioir studies. 

Tlic Spaniah-Amcrican countries, following 
the Latin traditions,^ main Lain schools of art 
and music ns public insLitutions supported by 
tho iStato The atiidica of the schools of fiiiB 
arts in Chile iiicluclc pain ling, drawing, soiiln- 
ture, euRfaving, and avclutccturo, and the tencu- 
era mo often Kuiopcan artiats who liavo re- 
ceived prizes for their work in Pans or iSpaiii 
Tlicrc w'cro 243 pupils of both sn.'ie.H at the two 
schools of fine and decovativo nit in 1007, and 
M l male and 'l.'JD fcmalo stiidoidN at tlic na- 
Imnnl couKurvatory of music. T’his insLilu- 
lion H of Rieiit benefit to lho middlo clans of tho 
popuhition, since the greater ^lart of its gradu- 
ates become teachers of the piano and singing, 
and aic also, if their Inlonls uullico, trained ns 
dm in a Lie ana lyric artists. The importance of 


art ns an clcvaling influence in national life 
18 omphJisizod iii Chile at the present time by 
an international exposition of fine arts, whioli 
was held «L Santiago, iScpLcmhcr, 1010 , as a part 
of the Chilcnn centennial celebration On the 
opening day, .Sc|ifc. 18 , the Palace of Fine Arts, 
erected Jis a pcimnncnt mcmurinl of the ocension, 
wag inaiiRiiratcd A T. S and R L. P. 

HoferencoB ^ 

Amunatkqui y aoLAii Dominuo, 1800 —Loa pritneros 
«noa del Imlihtfa Nacwml (Ifiia-IBIIB), (SnnLiai;o 
do Chile, 1880.) ^ 

Anmml cuid .'JjJccmMtciiorfa of Ihn Mmlalor of Fublio 
IiiBlruQlion. 

AnnufiADA, T. Romulo Legtsheion de la cfisdlanzc 
jjnaiunn tfr Chile {jnthhea t qmvada) OispoMsiane^ 
lOoST de lOOfl. (Snn tingo do Chile, 

nAi.LESTfBilDs, Manuel E Cotnpilacion de leyes i do 
rretoa ijycii^ca Eu Maluriti. de uiBlniecuSn pftbhca. 
Olirn nncpiadti (RfinLidfio de Chile, 1872) 
CoNOnrqo Nacional Pedaqojico iiMarMcii de laa diB- 
cuaioJies, ar/na, v ajciiionaa prescntcidaa al pnvier 
cougmo pidagojico, (fiaidiDgo, SenteniliGr, 18§0 ) 
IV CoNonmo Cikj^tu ico (l^Piin-AineiiWiiio) lio&qtiejo 
de la in 9friicM(J II publiqua on Chile, 1908 
jT\3irMcc\dn 9ccu}\dttr\tt, 5iipcrior » capetnaf; fJiajjDsicionea 
vijcnlts, ihD5 (l^nidiago 19D5 ) 

Letelieu, Valln'tik, laflZ. La lucha jmla CiilUiro! 
mvscelancadcQrticulaa poZificoa i ealudioa pedanoncoe, 

. . ^ (finiilinfro de Chile, 189S.) 

Mimsierio de niBjriJccirfa piibhca, /^s/adwZicfl eacolar, 
lOOO, 1008 (Santingo do Chile ) 

Noel, John VAv\floun. Iloiiort on Uio Chilcen Edu- 
catioiinl CoiiRresi mid Exhibit, 1002-1003 In lic- 
vortof Co)fm\smncT of Educnlion, 1004, eh xxvii 
Munbz, Johu Atirlatiuo, iHtO OrannizeciJri de caciic- 
fnn 7 ionJiafc!i (8anLini'D do CIhId, 1883.) 

PiiENDEz, Funno N Nolca on Piiiihc /TUfrirc/iew iii 
CZiifp (SaiilitiRo, iOOl) 

JloNALBM. Jus xo Adel fna/riimda jiulihcacii ait parte 
accuiuhna, mpenaf, capecial e /iialoi-ica Jlccopx- 
facidiido Zci/tii, dccrcZos suprciuoB, circtdarM y ucuer- 
des del conaeja do iTiB/ruccida vubiKq. CSanLlniiQ, 
IbOO) 


CHILE, UNIVERSITY OE — Sec Chile, 
Education in. 

CHILPERIC I — Son of King Clothairc, 
reigned over tho Franka from 601 to E&4 His 
rule W113 rendered jirccnrioua by a long strife 
with liis bi others, particularly Sigchci t, Tlio 
nggassiimtion of Sigeberl in 675 left Chilpciio 
with the King of Dm gundy, Gonlraiij na his 
chief opponent In the fiekl of education, it is 
to be noted that Chilperic had ambitions aimilnr 
to thoac wliicli Chnrlcmagnc was later more 
fiacccfiafiilly to realize. He ox tended tho royal 
authority against tho claims of the bishops, wna 
interested iii bhcolofiy aiul logic, wrote Latin 
verses in a dark age when litcmtuio was al- 
most unknown, and, not Batisficcl with these 
esaayfl, attempted even to add certain Icbtcra 
to the Iloinan alpluiheb. At tho same time, lie 
ifl described by his contemporary; and victim, 
Gicgory of Tours, as cruel and vindifitivc, the 
Nero and Iferod of tho times. P. R C, 

Roferoncoa i — ^ 

Giiraonv or Touns, licclcaiaatical Ifialori/ of the ^fcnh, 
ThibiuiY. IticdB dca tenip^ MCrobingiem, (Paris.) 
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CHINA, EDUCATION IN. — NothiiiK tlinb 
one eonlil would cxpicaa Ro couciaely tlw 
bcginiiinga of the education of Chinese children 
aa a few quotnbiona froin tlicir little cinsaica 
for boys and girla It la urged upon every 
woman tliat she aliould . — 

of prG-TinUil crhionUou 
bo ftUeriltvr' n‘3 ii luothrr. 

For the iiiflunjicf* inuiiiiit nf rncli U|iqii the other 
Whether wnlkmg, atniidina, siUinE, or reclining, have n 
nilc, 

E'ori in enf-ing nnd in drinking Ijuvo n riiro youraclf to 
birliacil 

In its bah^liood the pi ait ling infant is taught 
rhymes ni nil I nr to those of our own lunaery, 
wlieu the mother, the nui.sc, oi the elder brobli- 
cis or aisteis take hold of its fiiigers one by one 
w'liiic they repeat. — 

Tlib one's old. 

Thi« oiiD’fi young, 

Thw ont' hfts nn ti'icnl, 

Thia onp’fl goiio 
To hiiy a Dine Imy, 

And Ihid Olio's on llic slrcot. 

Boya and girls aic allowed to play together 
until they arc 7 or S ycais of age, when 

For her elic calJH n ii‘nr1ior nnil »lir places Inm in 
flchool, 

■Where Ire tearaa to vffitii lihoTl liaUadu-, rIvkUps how to 
ho diiprc'ot. 

Loves liiH iriipher and rctvnrib luiit both mil) inoiuy 
iiiul Will) inerit 

The pupil coniniita to memory, lino by line, 
four primers: Tlw Three Characlrr fVn.s\vtc, 
The Thoiuaud ChnracUy The Ilutuhcd 

Sitrnavics, nnd 77ie Ritks of /fc/ini'ioj, none of 
which he uudevatauiia at the tiiuo, art Uuiy me 
written 111 the cliissicnl IniiRimKO, mIuoIi in to the 
voniiiculiir wluiL liiUrn wa? to English I.IO 
rears ago. In reciting, he sLaiuls iviUi his 
lack to the teacher that he may not "cast 
sly gliiuccs " at the book, Aftet these tiio 
all "iiieinonzed " they are " explained" by 
the Lcjieher, then by the child, anti fiom these 
priuwib he has oliLaiucd the foinuUiUuu oC nil 
Chinese history, philo-sophy, ami social i tiles, 
with every proper iiiLiiie that he will ever corno 
arross iii books, niul is able to focogiu/e not lo.ss 
Ihaii lliree to four thuui'aiid idcoKruiilw When 
he began nicinori/!uiK, to impress the chariie- 
ter.s more indelibly upon lus tin nil, he begun 
cop^diig them \uth a CiiiiiobC bvusli (j^cu) by 
laying a aliecL of Lnuialnccat paper ovci the 
copy. 

Whofi the,se arecomjilctod, he is gl^ cn a school 
iiiuiie and eiiteva up mi the bLiidy of tlu' Voiir 
Hooks — CoiifucKui Auahfl^^ Oieat Lmniui//, 
ybjrfnac of the d/cau, and .l/traci'ifs — coinniiL- 
liiig them to nioinory, and " backing “ tlieiii to 
ilie icjirhei as lit* did Lht' puini’is. While he is 
com HI It ting Lh(‘ Hccoml, the tench ei e\plaiius Lhtj 
fii-st; while the Ihiid i.s being eoiiuiiiLLed, he o\- 
plimis the aecoiiil, and so on, giving thr pupil 
a thorough l^iVlc^Y, uiiil iiiipicssing ihein upon 
his mind so firmly that dining his whole life 


lie ia able to quote vorlmtini any aciitoncc tho 
books contain. IIis cxamiiuctions causist m 
being given catch words by the teacher or 
cxaiiiiiicr, from which ho ia expected to com- 
plete thcaenlcnecfl, the incaiiiiig of nay of which 
lie may be asked to cx]jlani All Lhii while he 
continues writing, and begins original composi- 
tion both in profjo and verse, though ilie chief 
object of Ins ^Ludy is to get wonb at his 
touRuc'B cud and chauictcru at Uis pencil's 
point. 

The school u\ which he Blviihcrt nmy lie a 
room in hia faihur’s huiiao, a scluct seliuol for 
hoys, or a iiiiblic .school in the eity, to which he 
has liccii adniiLLcd (if thcic be a vaciiiiey), uflep 
pnflfliiig tho rcquiicd exanii nation Nu nmttor 
ivlicre tlic school is, or what ilH char act or or 
grade, the furniture is always the «amo, — 
higli, plain, oblong talilcH, at which be miiHt 
fiit itraiglit, on hard, flat clmiis or benohoa, 
wilhouk any depression a io adapt ihuiTi to tho 
ciiivcs of the body. On these he hils day idlci 
day, ami year afLcr year, his head oml body 
swaving to the rhyLlun of the book, which ho 
studies aloud, in ii singsong tone, that the 
teaclinr may know that Im ih ml eat upou his 
woik. And tlie lenclicr's cui is ho well trained 
that, Llioiigh he may have twenty or thiiLy boys 
all study ing idovid iit the biune Uine, he ih able 
to d(‘Lcut every iin.siiioiiunL‘uitiou iiiiitla by 
any one of LIilmu. 

Wile II ho has coin]ilotod llui Tour lhaiks, iiu 
poiitimiort, without a bioak, with the Ei\c (‘las- 
sies, 7 Vic >^pnuQ and Autuinn^ and I ho Books of 
P(id}lj, Ihdortj, Udn, aiid Clmnocs All of 
thc.se arc cojinniLied to lucinoij^, in regular or- 
der, one being vuemorw.cd while amilhei ia ex- 
plained, until Ins entile bildfl m at his toiigiio’a 
eiul, together w'ith die connncjiiLary Ihei-cof 
With tlic ohs.sica he takes up Llic poetry of tiic 
Tang dynasty, tho ] ill ixabc than age of Chinc.Sf» 
poetry, and it ih a plenaurc to bit in the cln'^s- 
rooin on examination day niul listen to the stu- 
dents cliAiiting lliG odea of LiTiu-po oi Tu-Fu, 
the ihythiu of wldclus mute cipml to thnl of 
IToracD or Anacreon, All ilio choicest works of 
the gicatcst poets of the past are thii.s sLoicd 
Up in the imiul of the atudont at uii age wiieii it 
will bo nil possible for him to forgot them 

^Vilh the btudy of poctiy he also lakes up the 
study of l)L'!lefl-leltics, or /vii-jcfii, — the wen- 
changs or essays of the ancient inii'itois of litoiU' 
Lure. This is an iiitcruuuahlo task. U kcciuh 
to he an elTorl on the narb of bcliolarrt to ciii' 
body the BreatesL luipibcr of rcfercncc.s to the 
lalerc.sting lucid cnlb of the past in tiio 
choii'o.st pds.sihic language and the foucHt woith. 
And the .student poica over volumes of^ Llu'.'^c 
PH.says, cniniiiitting them to iiicmory, iii tho 
hope of ahsdi'liiiig the .style of llieir author, or 
devolci|iing lu Idm.^eU nu^ equally goodv Il ls 
thought boded down to its lust ennuistcncy in 
words. Take, for instance, the following advice 
from the prcal philosopher and atnlc.HinaTi II an 
Yu regarding the tieatniciit of Buddhist prieslai 
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fen ch’ijcHt hi ch*i chi, ?tuo ch*i shu, which trana- 
latcd litcrnlly is «ia7i Uieir men, house then temples, 
fiic their boohs Lot the render try to mlcrpret 
jL lor him self before (joinp fuiLIier To llic 
Cliiiipao scholar it meant " Make laity of their 
pncsls, make dwcUiugs of their temples, and 
hum bhcii books " 

Or Lake the following from Giles’ tranalntion 
of ^Siran^c ,^toncs Jiom a Chinese SluiliOf Vol I, 
p xviii. aiul oliHcrvo the lefcrenccs iL embodies’ 
^^^Clcid ill wistimii, girdled with ivy,^ (1) thus 
sangfeiftn-hi r2) in Inn Dimpation of Gnens). Of 
ox-headt'd devils and sci'peiit Gods (4), he of the 
Ion g-n ails (5) never wearied to toil Eaoli riiter- 
preLs in his own way the mimic of heaven (0), 
and wliothcr it Im discord or not, depends upon 
jintocedont causes (7l . As for me, I cannot, with 
my pool autumn firefly's light, match myself 
against the hoiigolilins of the ago (H). I am but 
the dust in tiia sunbeam, a fit laughing stock for 
devils (0) Vov my talent^ aic not those of YU 
Pao (10), clogaub explorer of the rccni'da of the 
Gods, I am rather animated by the spirit of fclu 
Tung-p’o(l 1), wfio loved to iicar men speak of 
thesupcrimburnl." In these few lines of the in- 
troduction to his book Lho authoi has cloveii 
references, the rDCDgnition of wliicJi is like fclio 
mecLing of old rnends to the Chinese scliolar 

Hucli 111 brief is the course of study through 
wliich the fjtudeut miiat puaa. He \h now nt 
liberty to range throughout all literature, The 
lu.4toiy of China he must study minutely, with 
all the varied biographical incidents of the great 
men, lie must Btudy philoaophy, which he will 
find oinbodied in the Encyclopedia of I’liilosophy 
{[Isiiiq L\ Ta C7iilfm)> a compendium of the 
most brilliant sayings of the sages But m 
addition to IhcRC orthodox philosophers, ho has 
bound up in another act of books Lho^ T\m\l\j- 
JoHi' Philosophers, who, in spito of their hetero- 
doxy, liave taken a high place among the think- 
ers of the past — Cluiang-txc, mystic moralist, 
and Booial rcroriTiGr, Yang Clm, the Epicurean, 
and Motzo, who held that ** univcrBal mutual 
love,” eDerp one lovuiff every one else as he loues 
himself, was a panacea foi all earthly ills, — 
though even hi his school life he will be com- 
pelled to take up tho study of Chou, Chang, 
Cheng, and Chu (tbeic being two brothers 
Cheng), tile five great philoaophers of tho Sung 
dynnity, who made that period ns brilliant for 
its philosophic acholarship us the Tang was for 
its poetry. 

The stiulcnfc is expected to be familiar with 
all tliG scientific books, — falsely so-called,— 
books on the atura, on the rocks, on flowers, on 
animals, on Lho laws of nature; for be it re- 
in cm bcicd that, while the Chinc'io have de- 
vole d much tiiUQ to the sbudy of all tlicao sub- 
jccLa, they have never orpani^cd their thought 
into anything like a acicncc of astronomy, 
geology, botany, zodlogy, pliysicg, or chemistry, 
or any other natui al or applied scicnco Indeed, 
tho Chincac have never ongmalcd any scicnee, 
noi contributed anything to the clevclopmcut of 


science, nor gtudicfl any rcaullg of scifutific 
thought until lb was introduced from the West, 
so that their ideas of nature and the laws arc 
rDmarkjibJy simple and in somo cases very ab- 
surd They have wdiat may be called a system 
of natural science m their Feng-shva {Wind- 
water) which purpotts to explain tlic influence 
of the occult laws of nature on human life, and 
which the student is expected to virdcrstand; 
but tho fin III iiiLcrpictation of these laws is 
usually left to the soothsayer 

It will he noticed from what I have given that 
there is nothing in the Chinese course of study 
ill the way of nintheinafciceorflciciice, or indeed in 
any line of thought, which will tend Lo develop 
the thinking fncultiea, such as reason oi inven- 
tion, and hence Hicse faciiltjcs have Jain dor- 
mant in the Cliincsc mind They have never 
invented anything They have stumbled uiion 
most of the useful, practical appliances of life, 
and among the.se upon the compass, gunpowder, 
and printing, and, though noted for their com- 
mercial nsbutencsSj have lacked all power to 
develop tlicni into a commcrcml success 

For more than a thousand years the Chinese 
have had two great educational institutions — 
the ICiia Tec Chien, or Cdkgc for the Sons of the 
Empire, located at Peking, and the //a?i Li7i 
Yxian, or Forest of Fencilfi, also at the capita) 
They are, liowcvcr, without any of tlic cliniac- 
tciistics of what with ua go to make a college 
The former is a square building, ui close proxim- 
ity to the Confucian Temple, surioiinded by a 
fleric ‘3 of low eheds wliich cover granite monu- 
ments or slabs on which arc curved the text of 
the Four Pools and Five Classics, There arc 
no dormitories, no professois, tind no students, 
except as students from the provinces come to 
visit the place during the great triennial exanu- 
ijAtiona. Tho flan Lin Yuan wsa originally 
composed of the luastcis in all depaTbinents of 
learning — philosophy, litciaturc, art, the drama, 
etc. There was connected therewith a great 
library, in which there was n Biuglc encyclope- 
dia, which contained as many volumes ns there 
cu e days in one hundied years This, however, 
wag burned by the Boxers in 1900, and tho 
buildings and library were all destroyed, and 
with the development of the new education 
flince that time, tlicic lias been no effort to 
rcstoio the Uaii’^hin nor Lo develop the Km 
Tze ChiBM 

Civil Service Eiaiulnations. — The old 
examination system in China is the fruit 
of 4000 yeara. It bepn with Shun (2200 
B c ), who examined his officcra every thud 
year, '^emphasizing the able and pi emot- 
ing the worthy " By the time of the Chou 
(1115 n.c.) the fitness of nn officml consisted 
in his ability to excel in playing a musical in- 
strument, shooting with the bow, riding 
horseback, writing, and arithmetic, while nt the 
flame time fic wna expected to understand the 
rites and ceTcmonies of public and private life. 
A thousand years later Confucian moials wcic 
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Added. Ho wns rccimrcd lo bo filial and lionofcj 
and lo uiulcraLaml civil law, iTnhtary filTaira, 
ngrieulturo, the adminisLrabion of the revenue, 
the geoRTviphy oC U\e ciuinre, and Lhe vJiilor- 
wnys. louring the Tang and Sung dyi ins ties 
(700-J200 4. D.) he had to he verscil in poetry, 
hturaturc, philosophy, nnd art, whdo, during the 
last aeven Innidrcd yenrs, when faclcutions from 
the licit litcrntiiic have been colleetod in an 
encyclopedia winch contains ns many volumc.s 
aa tlicvc are days in a lunulrcd yeius, and when 
one cmpcroi (Cliien Liuig)hns wntten us ninny 
separate poems as Ihoie are miiiiitus in two 
weeks, one could hardly hope for success, bub 
in a life of unrciniLLiiig toil. 

They have five dcgi’cca, Astu-f,sVn, chn-jen, 
ckiii-shiht han-hn, and chuano-mtan. Tlio cx- 
ainniatioiig for the hsiit-ls'ai wore held in the 
couuUy pcftt, couduelcdby achauecUoi who \m 
suiicrviiion of an entire province Hero weic 
gathered from one to isvo tlioiisnnd coiiipeli- 
torSj fiom the boy in Ins teens to the old man 
in hia dutftge, hotn which fifty ti> one hvimluHl 
were pivea the tlegiee of ‘Mnidding genius" 
Once 111 Llnce yeiu.s the siicee's'ifid riind'ulales 
wpiQ examined in tlie provnirinl cjipitul, wlmn 
ten lliousiuid, iiioio orlc’is, shut Llioiiiarlvi's up in 
little ceils, tlirea Limes, of thicc days oneh, to 
prepare coinpu.siLions in prose or verse, iind from 
bliciio one 111 a lunulred might bo given Lho de- 
gree of chii-jen, or " nioinoted achohir The 
jicxL ycav ho cntcied the examination at Peking, 
wliorc bhiec in a Iniiidrcd weic allowed to jiuss, 
and If he succeeded licwaa given the dngicc of 
chvn/hilif "ready for oHleR," 'J'huec Jm lins con- 
tested witli lus peers, and in now ti piekcd man 
of picked men; and the thiec liundred who Hue- 
need in thin Last eontest might enter the exam- 
ination for the IIitn->Linf or ineinbcrship in lho 
Imperiiil Academy, whence each might lio aenb ns 
chancellor, poet-laureate, or imperial hiatorinii 
Oiico in thiCQ years these /m/i-lins were agiiiii 
examined and given the dogice of chufing-yuan, 
a picked man of picked men of the fifth degicc- — 
a flowci which bloomed bub once in Llircc years. 

f T. II, 

See TJuddhismand Education; Confucianism 
ANO Education* China, Educational UiU'Ohm 
in; Taoism and Education, 
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CHINA, REGENT EDUCATIONAL 
FORM IN, — Tlic changes m thr ('hiiiGSe 
ediicutionjd Bystem begun, as do miiny gioat 
uiulertiikiugs, in n siiiudc wuy To eiUeitam 
the baby Ihiiperor, Kuiiiif? Ilaii, the eunuelm 
secured nil kinds of foieign mechanic id toys 
as plnythiiigH, in whieh lie heegriie greiitly 
inleu‘sted Thesw weie hVippLcmenled in ms 
boyhood by iiigciuouH (docks uiid wntclics llo 
then obtained a Mdegiaplim aiipamtus, which 
was (idopLed tliioiiirluuiL tim einjiire, A small 
railroad was iniilt in the piiliiee Krounds, on 
will eh he had two cars ami an ('nginc Steam 
launches wen* Imuglit foi him, wliieh lie used 
ill tiui lotus lake* in Hm i)ala(‘e luid in tlie lake 
at Shou Slinii He horni hud Llio Lelcphoiio, 
clcclrk; light, slrani iieat, the plioiiogrA])!!, 
graphophone, cinenmluginpli, bicycle, [inil in- 
deed all the useCul or unique iuvcuIkius oC 
modern Limes, hi ought Ui iiilu in Die palace. 

lie Hum begun the study of English, and in 
180 Ij when a New Test anient was sent to Hie 
Emin cab Downgm tm hev siNtuAh hiiLiiiLny, 
Im at once seeured fiom the Aimnieaii ihlile 
iSoeiety a coiiiphqe Ihble for liimsc'lf Iln 
Htudied I lie CJ(Hpt'l of Luke Tliis gavo him a 
taste for foreign htiMuture, and he Hent liia 
ciiruielia to the varimiH liook dejuiHitni ies niul 
bought every booh tlmt bud iieen transljilerl 
fvoni the ICuiopeiLii laiigiingcH into the ('hmesc. 
To these ho gave much of liis atli'iition, and it 
duon becfune noised ahiotid tlial LUe I'huperor 
wasHtiidyiiig foicignlmokn and was idjouL Lociin- 
bracc Lite Cliristiau [aiLlu Tbi« emUuULCfl (iciiu 
J)iI)I lill liSl)8, during wJiinb tune Jjjs example 
wnri followed hy young sidiolurs Llirmiglmut the 
cinniio, mid (!han |5 (/liih-tung wioLc inn opoch- 
miikmg book, Clidi/ /iopc, which 

flciit Lo the Einpei or and led iMin to enter upon a 
Uni versa 1 leforni, the chief feat me of winch was 
the adoption of a now ediieaLmmil Hystem. 

In lho Hummer of IHOh lie issued an edict Lo 
the effect that Our seholai'H aro now with- 
out flolhl and iiracLical education; oiu arlianns 
are without seieiitifio ins tine tors, when com- 
pared with oLlier countries " ((iciniauy, Uursiii, 
England, and Kraneo, who had jusL taken Cinao- 
chou. Port Artlhin, Woi-liai-wei, and Kiiang- 
chou-wau) " we soon s^q how weak we are* 
Doc.s any one think that our lioops iiro na well 
drilled or ns well lt;d na Uiohc of foKsgii nrniies; 
Or Limb we can hucccdafiiHy .stand agaiu.sb any of 
them? , CbungCH must bo inadn to accord 
with the necessities of the times. . Keep- 
ing in mind the inoiala of the HUgea and wiac 
men, wc miisb make thein the liasiH on which 
to build new 01 and he Iter h true lines. \Y(‘ iiiuat 
Bubatitiite modern anna and WeaLcrn (irgaTiixn- 
lion foi oiii old r^gnne, mu nniHt HolecL our 
mill tar V officerH ac’curding to We.sLi'rii inetluidu 
of iiiilitaiy odueation; we must cHtaldiHli clc- 
mcjitary and high arhuols, eoHegOH aiid univer- 
sities, iu accordiuico with those of foreign ciuui- 
ttica; AVQ inuat aboUnli tUc clvuig (Literary 
cgaay), and obtain a knowledge of anment and 
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modern world histoiy, and a riRlit conception 
of tile present-day state of affairs, with special 
icfcicnco to the govei'iimcnti and institutions 
of Lite countries of the five great continents; niul 
we miiBb Tinders taiul their arts and sciences " 

The cfTccL of this edict was to cause huiuhcds 
of thousands of aspirants for ofTicc to put aside 
the classics, and unite in csLablialuiig reform 
cliib‘3 in provincial capitals, open ports, and 
innny of tho piefoctural cities. Hook depots 
were opened foi tho walo of Liic same kind of 
literature ns that atudied by the Timncior, 
magnzinca and nowspapera wcio issued niul 
cii'cnlatcd in gLont numbers, IcbUiic.h wpic de- 
livered and libraric'j csLablislictl, niid studciita 
flocked to tlio inissum schools, ready to study 
anything tho com so contained, literary, 
flcicntific, or loligioua Cliriatians and pastors 
were even invited into tim pnliicc i)y the ciinuchg 
to dine witii and instruct til cm. 

On June 1 1, 1 SnSj tlie I'hiipeioi issued an edict 
ordering a great cential university to ho es- 
tablished at Peking, the fiindf] foi which were 
provided hy tlic govcrnuicnt, his cloaiiiE words 
being. “ We hope tliat all will tako advantage 
of tiie opportunities for modern education thus 
open to til cm. that in time we may have many 
coinpotent liHpeis in tho groat work of putting 
our country on a level with tho btroiigc.st of tho 
Western powor.s ” Observe the animus of tho 
edict, as well as that of the oailici date It waa 
to icconstiucb the army and make China strong, 
enabling liei to wilhstaiul tho aggrossiona of the 
Em opcaii powerfl whioli were fit llmt lime ready 
to divide her up anumg thcmsolvca On tho 
20Lii of tlio aaino montli lui censured the piincca 
and miniatar.s wlio were lax in ropoitmg upon 
llio above' edict, and oidercd tlicm to do so at 
once without fui Lher delay. 

On July 10 tho lOmpci or oulcred that " schools 
and collcBea be estalilishcd in all the pioyincial 
capitals, ]iiefectuiai, departmental, and district 
cities,” and allowed the vjccioya and govcniora 
bub two month a to ” report upon tlic miinbcr of 
collego.s and fiecanhooh witiiin their pi'ovinceg,” 
saying Lliat ” nil must be changed into achoola 
for the pTactieal Leaching of Chinese litcTatvno 
and Western loarning, and bccomo feeders to 
the Peking Imperial Uniycisity.” He ordered 
furthci that ” all memorial and other tcraplea 
erected by the ncople, and not recorded in the 
list of the Jloai il of Rites and of Saciificial Woi- 
bhip, aic to be turned into schoola aiul collcgca 
for the propagation of Western learning,” a 
tlio light wliicli was <|iiiLc in liarinuiiy with Limb 
advocated by Chang Chih-tiiiig. but not with 
the HeiiLimcnt of tlie people. Tho fundu for 
carrying out this woik, and o.sLahlitihing tlicso 
Hcliools, wcjc to he provided by Liio China Mei- 
chants’ Htcainship Company,^ tho Telegraph 
AdiniiilHLratipn, and a lottery in Canton. 

On Aug. d ho ordered that luimeroiis jirc- 
paratory schoola bo esLabliaiied in Peking aa 
fccdciH for tho univcisity; and on tho Otii 
appointed Dr. W A. P. hlartin as head of the 


faculty, and approved the site suggested by 
Sun Cnia-uai, the president. On the 10th 
ho authorized the eatablishmeiih of a Bin can lor 
"translating into Cliiiicsc, Western works on 
aoience, arts, and litoraturG and textbooks for 
uac in the schools and collcgca ” and on the lOLIi 
he aboliaiicd the ” Palace Examinations for 
77nji JjiTi as iiacless, superficial and obsolete,” 
Lima severing the laab cord that bound them to 
the old r6 gillie. 

While the Emprioi was iasuiug these reform 
edicts, the Enn)ics.s Dowager was spending the 
hot months quietly resting at the iSummer Pal- 
ace at the AVcstcin Hills liftccn inile.s from the 
capitiiii olTcring neither iidvicc, obiccbion, nor 
hindrance, But when hia icforms became too 
radical, and piomiscd to bring about a rcvolu- 
lion, at the earnest icqucsL of two delegations 
of ofTicials and princes, she felt compelled to 
oiico more take the throne, thua placing licvaclf 
in the hands of the conscivatiyc party All 
hia reforms except that of the Peking University, 
tho provincial, prcfectuinl, deportment al, niul 
district schools were countcrinanded, and the 
Boxera were allowed to lest their Bhrengtli with 
tho allied Powers Aftei their failure, and 
while she wns still in Ilaiantii, on Aug 20, 
loot, the Eiiiiircss Dowager issued an edict 
oulcring " the abolition of cssaya on the ChinGBc 
Classica in examinations for literary degrees, 
and subalituliug therefor essays and articles 
on Home pimac of modern nffaiis, Wcaternlawa, 
oi political economy. This same procedure is 
to be followed III exQininiition of caiKlldatcij for 
office,” an edict which was quite in harmony with 
that sent out by the Empeior Lhiecycni'j before 
In this same edict she said, ”Thc old methods 
of gaining military (legicps by trial of sticiigth 
with stone weights, ngility with the aw’ord, 
marksmanship with tiic bow on foot or on 
horseback, arc of no use to men in the army 
when strategy and military science are the 5ine 
qua non to office, and hence should be done 
away with foi ever,” again voicing the senti- 
mciita of tho Empcioi, and incUcathig the root 
of the reform, which was the desire to make 
China a stvoiig imUtary po^Yev, able to with- 
stand any from tlic West. Sept. 12, 1901, she 
issued nil other edict commanding ” all col- 
leges in the Empire to be turned into scliools of 
Western learning; each provincial capital to 
have a nniveraity like that in Peking, whilst all 
the schools in the prefect in cs and districts aio 
to be schools or colleges of the second or tliird 
class.” On Sept 17 she ordered " the vice- 
roys niul govcrnoia of otlior provinces to fol- 
low the example of Liu Kuu-yi of Liaii^kiang, 
Chung Chiii-tung of IliilCming, and ICuei Chun 
(Manchu) of Bzccliunii, in flcndmg young men 
ofschoInHticpromiao abroad to study any brnncli 
of Wcaloni science or art best suited to their 
tastes, that in Lime they may retiiiii to China 
and place Hie fruits of their knowledge at the 
service of tho Empiic,” What now was the 
result? 
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TJic Imperial College in Shansi wns opened 
with aOO fitiulciita, all of whom Imcl the Chinese 
degree of D A. It had n Cliincac and a Foreign 
deportment, and after the students had com- 
pleted the first they were allowed to pn^ on to 
the second, wliich hadak foreigii professora who 
held diploiYius from Wcatcni colleges or univer- 
Bitics, niid a atiiff of tranalrvtora of iiiiiveisity 
tcKtliooka into Chinese, h up criii tended by a 
foreigner In 1901-1002, ten provinces opened 
colleges for widcli they raiacd more than 
S100,000. Ab tho request of Governor 
Yuan Shili-kai of Shantung. Dr. W. M Ilayca 
resign cil the prcaiilonBy of tho Prcsbytcvmn 
college at 'Teng-cliou-fu, nnd accepLcd tho 
prcfli deucy of the new government college at 
tho provincial cnpitnl lie drew up a worldng 
plan of grammar and high achoola for the prov- 
ince, which were to be feeders for the provin- 
cial college. This was approved by tho Gov- 
ernor, embodied m a memorial to the throne, 
copies of which tho^Fuipreas Dowager sent to 
the governors nnd viceroys of all the provinces, 
dcclniing it to be a law, nnd ordering *' the vice- 
roys, governors, anil literal y clmncellorfl to see 
Limb lb was obeyed " Di. Hayes and Yuan 
Sliih-Kai soon .split upon a regulation wliicli the 
Governoy thowphl it best to lutroducc, viz. 
" that tho Clniioso professors shall, on tho 
first and fifteenth of each month, ceiKlnct Llicir 
classes inb'cvcicntial ancrificc to the Moat Holy 
Teacher Confucius, and bo nil tjic former wor- 
thies and scholars of the provinces." Di llnyes 
nnd his Christian tcanhera withdicw. but ib 
w(ia not lougiiTitil bhaac who profcHactl Chria- 
tianity were exeuhcd from this rite, whilo the 
Christian physicians who tauglibin tho Peking 
University were allowed to diapenac with tlic 
queue and wear foreign do then ns heing more 
convenient and sanitary 

When Governoi Yuan was made vieoroy of 
Gluhli, ho reeducated Dr G. D. Temiy to draw 
up nnd put into operation a similar schcdulo 
for the inctropolitau province. This wn.s clono 
on a very much enlarged scale, ns was also the 
ease in many of the other provinces, and at 
present (1909) '^the Clnhh proyinco nVono haa 
nine thousand schools nil of which arc aiming 
at ^Ycstc^n education, while m the Empire ns 
a whole there arc not Icsis Limn thirty to forty 
thousand schools, colleges, and iinivcisitics, 
representing some of the cdncatioiinl changes 
that have taken place m Churn during the past 
eight years," 

ThQ New Education among Women. — As 
a result of a conversation with^ certain foreign 
ladles, the Empress Dowager issued nn edict 
approving of tho education of women Two 
of the sistcifi of Prince Sii, one of timm the ^vifo 
of a Mongol Prince, Ka-la-chin, nt once gcI 
about opening schools for gwls, one of them 
in Peking, nnd Lhc oLher in a iloiigol village 
Bomo two hundred miles from the capital, 
Prince Su opened m hia own pul nee a achool for 
his daughtcis. Ins daiighters-in-lnw, his de- 


ceased broLher’a children, and his cniicubincs, in 
which they studied Jnpancso, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, embroidery, music, and calisthenics, whilo 
they dnllrd to Llio muaic of an American organ 
111 nil these schools both JapaiiCHo and Cliinphc 
teachers were employed, and during tho first 
year after the edict appeared Lliorc ivere not less 
than eight large select Hcliools for girls opened 
ni Peking, with innuincniblc piivale sckoola 
likc that of Princii Sii, while similar selccL anil 
piivato schools wcic (Uiciied in all parts of the 
empire A lady in llanguhovi undertook to 
open such a Hchool, nnd n]j]ieal('d to the oHicmls 
ami iwnplc fo\ fvmtH fov iln support These 
were readily subsorihed the fiisL year, but the 
second year ber appeal met with a lc‘?s favorable 
rcapoiiBB^ and slu* cut a great gnsli in her arm 
and flab m the Lcinple com t at the fairs to arouse 
public sympathy. Failing lo seen re sufTiciciifc 
funds 111 this way, she wrote to the ofTicmls. 
saying that " When Llicsp letters reach you I will 
be a Corpse, aa I propose lo take niy own life in 
order to arouse public scntinieiit to Llio iinpor- 
*tanco of the education of girla " Tliig slio 
(lid, nnd memorial flci vices were held, nud 
flubsciipbiona taken foi her scliool all ovav the 
empire 

Itt ftll LbcRc schools — Cor boya i\a nycU aa 
girls — the primera and loailcfs which have 
been fiiibsliLiitcd for tliosc of the old regime 
arc prepared in a Btylc similar Lo our own. 
Characters most easily recognized arc used in 
tho rirsfclcggonB.HimplcHenLcnccs luo constructed 
which will be easily uiulerskiod by the child, niul 
each Icasoii in ilUiHliaU'd by uu apprapriiila 
woodcut, while tho old method of coniniiUing 
lo incinory is relegated Lo Llie eduealioiml 
nuiseiiin of the past 

The followiiifi arc some of Llic questionfl 
given at tlio triennial oxaininatioiia of 1001- 
1902 m 0 of Lho provinces: — 

1 " Ar CluiiGse aud Wcslein lawR dirCcr, and 
Western people will not siibinit lo Chinese pun- 
ishments, whnt ought to be done that Clnna, 
like other nations, may be mistress in her own 
country? " 

2 " What are the Western fiourcca ol eco- 
nomic nrohpcrity, and, aa China is now ao poor, 
what should sho do? " 

3. " According to international law, has any 
one n right to interfere with the internal affnirfl 
of any foreign country? " 

4, " State tho advniilagca of conatnicLing 
railways m Slmntung." 

5 " Of whnt important advantapo ia the 
study of clicmUtry to the agrieultuiisL? " 

I. T. II. 

Kerorenceai — 


nnowN. New Farces iii OUl Ohvw, (Now York, 1001 ) 
Kkmp, E, O. The Fnra o/ CVjinn (Lontloii, lUOl) ) 
Lkwih. EfiiicnOoMni CouqMcsl of iho /'’«r Kwal (New 
York, 1003) 

lUmaoii, Paul fl. Tho Nnw Ediicnlioa In Chinn 
Aihniic Afouih!]/, Vol, lOa p. SIC. 

5cc reference to previous nrlicic 
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CHIVALK.IC EDUCATION The form of was derived If tlic dead man held 

education ojicn to the upper or noble clasaca in in cJiicr of tJie Crown by service or by 

the Middle A^os is (dcspito aomo modern litern- grand aergennty, the king was entitled to the 

tiiiQ oil ilic flubjcct) alill far from clear. The tvardaliip of the heir’s body and to his man lage, 

mniuihcript aiithonliea aio still inoro or Icsa no matter how many other lords thcie might bci 

closed, and sonip modern notions (such for m- and no regard being had to the relative an- 

stance as the theory that the post-lleformntion tiquity of the various titles by which the tonc- 

hystom of secondary schools owes much to cliiv- incnta were held, no one can compete with the 

nlrifl eclurnlion) arc open to gicat doubt The king. But further, the king wns entitled to the 

present diKCiiHf-nin is based on the propositioiia wardship of oil the Inuda which this dead man 

that feudal lords adopted with various modifica- held, no matter of ^Yholn ho held them Such 

Lions the educnlioiial i^leas that were claboiatcd was the right of ^prerogative wardship,' and a 

in the Palace Schools of Cliiirleinagno (9 y ) and flection in tlie Great Charter had been necessary 

(perhaps) Alfied {(jv) and applied them to the to keep it within these spacious bounds," (Pol- 

conditinn of thiiigH Unit Hpnuig from the feudal lock niul Maitland, IhHory of English Law, 

fee and feudal 1 igliLs of wards liips and iimiriagc before the lime of Edward L Vol, I, pp 301-302 ) 

It is necessary to remember that the feudal In addition to thia it must be remembered 

loids who were iu the long chain of feudal scr- that the rigiib of wardsliip and manmge waa 

vice that began with the king [uul passed down Baleablo, and wns 111 fact freqiicnll}^ sold. Benr- 
to the am alli'sb knight's foe 01 tenement, iu ing this in miiul, whnfc may he called the bare ma- 

jenhty formed, mo to ^peak, n clnas or caste cliincry of cJiivaliic eclucntioji becomes fairly 

bhiii had cdiicnLionallv liLlle 111 common with clear. The fact that a loid had the custody 

the dopeiulcnt free and linfrec clasaca timt ren^ of Ida ward rendered some educational pio- 
dcrod services to the lord of the fee and of the vision nccc&Bary The fact that he had tho 

manor, It ia of eoiiiae li uc that the Hall niul light of marrying his Avaid to some other young 

the Demesne hinds of the inanoi wtfc the rally- peiaon of adequate liirtli and fortune leiidcicd 
mg center of an eiitne commuiuLy, a center that the aclvantagcoua association of suitable young 
had very laigcly absorlied the aiieicnt iowiiship. people of both sexes also desirable, if not neces- 
though It had not brought within nmiional sary. If a lord was not in a position to give the 

control tlic parish pneat, who with his township necessary education and Dasociation, it was 

or parochial hcliool represented the culture of clearly to his advantage to sell Im right of uaul- 
tlio people as opposed to Lho chivahic cduca- ship and marriage to some other lord who cuuld 

lion of Liic Hall But nduealionally the noble provide both education and opporluintios of 

hud little in common with Iho serf, and that miitablc maniage Thus by a species of cco- 
these Lwn nflpccLs of education claHlicd is noinic law there was ci natuial drift of man iage- 
kiiowii fioin the maiioiial rcguliilions liniiLing nblo wards into the I argci Halls and houscliuUU 

the educational fuciliLic.s of the serf population. The king, with hia light of prerogative ^\aHkhip, 

roRiilnliuiiB which woro swept away by tho niKloubtedly provided tho best school of chiv- 
StaLiiU' of MOd that threw open the parochial nlry, bub it may be doubted if the king habitii- 

seJiools t« all boys and giil.s, wJielJicr fiee or nhy or Jiidced often piircjinscd wardships, and 

uiifi’cc. thus other great households competed with the 

Chivalrie oducalion was largely based on the Oouit as a place of tminutg foi the gilded youth 
neCGHMitics of the old law of wardship and mar- of the thirteenth and fourteenth ccnbuncs. 
ringo, and it is Iheioforc nGCC.ssary to state, Cliila were, in thcii earlier years at any rale, 
as succinctly ns may be, that law. If a man not educated in the houaebold The convent 
held n tenement by knight's service or iTiilitaiy Echo ols received them, nnd taught them ad- 
scrgocinty of a iiicsne lord, and died leaving iniiahfy the arts of sewrii^, u caving, music 
a son under age ub heir, the lord had the and song, elementa of medicine and first aid, 
wurdslnp of the land until the heir attained niul Lalm. Thcic were certain w'cll-kno'wn 
21 yeai'i, or died under* that age The lord nunnery schools for girla of the highest class 
had tlic light Lo Llie rents and profits of tho The DartCord nunnciy in Kent leccivcd girla 
tenement foi hia on 11 use, bub had to provide of royal rank. Cnrow nunnery, near Nor- 
for the you til’s maintenance and pay the dead wich, waa a famous Bcliool for giils of high 
man's debts The lord was also entitled to the birth, and the i,amc may be said of iSt ^Tary'a 
custody of the body of tho hcii, and wns cn- nunnery school at Winchester, From these 
titled fo the boy's ‘‘marriage that is to say, schools the girls passed into the "Bower" 
ho could Bell liim m inarriage provided that lha of the TToiisehold, there to leceivc the final 
inairingc waa not ii diaparnging one. In the ease touch ca of cliivalric cullurc and there to m cot 
of a femnlc Jicir the foril’e rights were iniicli the nobJc yeuDia whom tlicy were dcslmct] lo 
the anmo. Complicated qucfllions might arise if marry The fact that there were m these housc- 
tlic icuaiit heki m respect of scverid tenements holds inaiiingcliblc hoir^ nnd lieireshcs drew to 
of various lordH, Hiiiec of couisc only one lord tho households noble vouths and maidens, who, 
could luivo the ciiBtoily of the heir Ab n rule though not m wardship, were sent thither 
that lord was prficrvj'd "from whom, or from by parents who understood the ways of a world 
whose ancestors, the most ancient of those that dillercd only in foi in from the world aa it is 
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livctl to-clfiy. To inorry tnul lo Iks givru m awoid. TW hiiiiu* iniiy bo Riiifl nf niusir. 
mnrrifigc 111 tlio most miitablo fnshioii wiis oiio Tliorc vrrr op])i)i LiiiuLio.i lo learn tho use of 
objeeb, if not the auprcino object, of cliivalno iiistruinoiilH and to Liam the voice, ninl no 
education Hut tluaisnot aeymml cntu-Hin of douhi Uuisi* buy a oi ymniR men ’\\bn bad a 
chivaliio educaLioii, for the u'ord^ ‘‘snUulih* taalc for iiiiihkj look iidvaiiliiRo of the oppor- 
fnshion” imply many tlniiRS A liiRh and Minitii'^, cHpccially ns Iho Rift for iiiinslrolHy 
noble standard of life was Hot bcfoic the yoiiMR wjh Rreatlv iipprecinlod in the iiRO lliaL ;vaa 
people, and one may doidil if that rro op any larRoly dopoiidont on Iho i-IToUs of the nniutcur 
aRc could liavo set to work with iioblci idoiiE to foi aninsoiiioiil Tlie hoiiM'.s when’ luiinniR 
fonn moil aiul women fit to carry on a purtioii- cnuhl lio hreuiod woic not liiniifd to Llic 
Iftr conception of civilization The loiiR luiddc- and fustliH of tlic ind>ili(y. Suiiic nf llic Rrmt 
Lcrmiiicd rcbiHlancoof chivalry and uf bln* foiidid reliRioiiH Iiohm^h uEo inainhuiird hclioiilH of 
ayaleiti to the iiiroadi of a Pominou'iid rcih'iii- airy (in virtue of the fuel lliat they wi'ie often 
tion fiom the htbn fuuitcniiLh conLiiry (mwaids lonh of miuiois und had I'irIiIs of wuidshiji), 
ia one of the Higuificaiib fact^ of EiirIhIi history, niid no doiilit in ancli m'IiooIh tin- IcacliinR of 
The fact, indeed, of noblrm oWiV/c, which iniiy lio ‘'hoiih'’ irconerl \i-ry .speiiiil utb'iilnni. 
snid bo have been bhe normal biisH of chiviilrio IbiL the life of llm \inh*ls oi thmuiscntt.i (m 
education, long aur VI ved both cbw airy amUen- U\n yoUUR puRcs eidled, liie ruIi i>f ibe 

(Inli'nn.and is not dead tO'Clay, It is tliercfoia honsoUold i\cie nf coufm* (he f/mjj«iNc//e.s) was 
(loHirablft to conHulcr in HOiiio ilolail the nia- m nmriv un\s a liuril onr as l)u*v Riew older 
cliiiiory, so bo speak, of chivtiino education, and more capable of didiiR llu* \unh of tlio Rriulo 
since it undoubtedly pavo to national cdiica- above them, that of Ihestiuiie, Wr liii\phepn 
liouiii t)ic bvrRCsb Hcnso a moral iiiidei note bhab floiiiotliiiiR of Ibeir cniUhior liainiiiR, IniL ilir 
has survived tho ehaiiRGS ami olianoes of Lime, indoor life uiis even bilker Tin re were lim 
The fact tliab the iinivcMi Lien, after the lief or inn- mdiool Ip'^soiih (if wldeb hoiiielbiiiR uill be uiillcn 
lion and the rmal diHappeaiiiiico of furiiud directlVi but ahHinniiiR (und the u^siiin|ilirj]] is 
cluvaliic cducabion, made Hpeeiid provision for n consideiable one) Chat I he uih of leudiiiK ami 
and olTered spocial privileges to jnoinborH of writing had been aciiuired, il is elein III (it Uio 
the nobility was not a policy .urn? 7ioh\litalc, bub nnor little dnnjfn.srfj/( liad befoie bun uhat must 

n deliberate and not mmicce^sful atLmnpt to Imvn limi ii dreiuy vista in inanv iniiidH It 

graft into Die highest stage of iialiomd cdiica- was OHseiiliid Muit the boy slunihl lu'cnino ex- 

tion bbe cwltuvo and iiioiiifD timli had bent perb ut heuildw, n innsli niMilsid and (‘oinpb- 
liCROltcii by, and had happily survived, feudal' cnled lUt, that he nliouhl luTonie a eoniiieleiit 
ism cnrxTi of numt, niioLher nhnosl forgntlmi mt, 

'LMvg cUildmi of hnbli aexes were bimighl up UuiL be hIiuuUI lunpiire all tlm iirtn of the vuhu , 
wUli blio women of the household until Lho uRO the ginoni, llin aimoKT 'riiiis ul bdile llie 
of 7 ycais, blit before this ago the boys weio arpiiie carved and then handed the uiiiCHund 
taught to ride. The chihhcn were tauRlit Ld dishes and was followed along the I aide by iho 

write <|ulto early, and iiscil wax Lableh with ft pages or vui lets l•allyillg Ibe dishes that he is Lo 

Lo pro vent waste of parchment.^ Apart juind, Tlmn agidn it uuh Ihe hiisuiess of iho 
from the regular iiiLcllcetiial education, tho Hriiures and pageH Lo make the hedn, lo help the 
boys from the ages of 7 to 15 yoais worn boid lo dress, to grnoin the Iiorsc.^, hcour llio 
taiigliL to fence ami hunt Tencing iiuiluded nriiior Moioovei, Die Miuiie sliTi bis 
flwoi'd and laiico practice and^ Llic mho of Lho lord'a looiii or uL the dooi foi Lhe pm jm*.!' of giv- 
Ninirlcslick Hunting in tlio thirteenth ceniurv' ing him proleelioii nt iiighl The Humie, iii- 
was a TCgwbii aciencft of tho most compUonlrd dml, -^sias busy, fin the tuihnog id tbe page'- was 
liind, involving a knowledge of tho forest law.s. Ins duty lie had Lo ten el i the to 

mid was divided into two brnnche'i, each of ride an a scpiiro .shmihl ride, lo speak longnea 

which had to be known in detail, namely (1) (Eiigluh and (leiiniui; tlavtinsnnn ah well ji.s 

voncry, the art of hunting the deer and so danioif 7 f/h,s all learnerl lo H|ieak Fimieli), to luu p 
forth, and (2) falconry, a most difTicult and iiH and pipe, lo aiiig and dance, mid Uiese Ihnig.s 
volvcd huaiiicss, comprising the knowledge how (mid other forms of cultuie and coioluhic, 

to fly, feed, call, and hold Lho various claHses such oh chess, and the nilc.s of good mnniicis 

of biids such as tho Ocrfiilcouj tho Sncio, the nud gallantly) xiere iiii|n(‘Nsed on Lho ^'iirloL^s 
P6lciUi. the GonLil, and tho Lavicr. Wheuit is iniiid"MiLli correetioiiH in llnnr eiiaiiihciH." 
rcaIi/.G(l how inueli the cliihlreii had Lo learn One nf Lhe chief iiinruals (?f inaiiiiei.s M'iiH 
befoic tho ago of 15 in tho way of arms and ]lisho|j (irosRolestu'H .SVnna /nor od 7Pn!fif>oni It 
Hpoits (aiich as wiosLling, boxing, luiining, rid- avii.s a liard and busy life, nud ils softer hiili‘ wiiH 
mg, Ldbing at the ring, (piiiitain, hull and boar (Lo a boy) arduoiiH muniglK liio boys und 
bailing) it is not at all huvpiismg Ibal in a pou- HipuviM had Ln svail ni\ Llu^ ladies of lUe llowov, 
aiclcrablo poreeuLage of ensc.s even the nils nf to play eheMs wiLli them, walk willi lliein, danen 
reading and writing wcic foi gotten in later with them, harp and mug lo I hem 1'lie free- 
years Those arts in tho enao of many chihlieti clom nlhiwecl between Hie two sexes appears Lo 
did nob compato in intciesL with Lhe aits of have been preaL, mid deliheralnly great ns part 
conbroWing a hoiac, a gm falcon, a lance, a of tlic education in chivalry. Scandnla no 
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doubt occuiiod on occasions, but aucli things 
were rare, and on the whole the ficcrtoin juatn 
fled itacir It must be remembered tlial mar- 
I'jagcwasnhvnyaoiic end aimed at by the system, 
and certainly in a hard age that reeked little of 
blooilslicd, of iiaui luul sulTering, thin cliivnlrous 
iiitei’iniiighiig of the two scxc.s did much to add 
a tcndeiuc'^s, a aeuaft of houov, an atmospheye 
of coinpnsf)ioii and leligmii to the round of daily 
life The paiL played by roligioii is vciy im- 
portant. All thiough tlic eduentioiial period the 
))oy (hi nt as vailet oi page or f/«jiioi.9cou, then as 
.sqiiiuMind atliist — ab 21 — as knight) has lying 
bo foie him the mipre.ssive religiouH cmcinony 
of his inve.slituie us knight, his robing with a 
while tunic for purity, with the led lohc to show 
tlmt ho 1ms blood to shod for the faith, the Black 
Doublet to keep death hoforc his iniiul, and 
thou the 111 glib of watching in the Chinch, the 
confession, the Holy Communion, the ritual of 
the fk sancto 9/jin'fn, the aermoii on tho 

Knightly Life. Betwixt the young boy fasb 
leaijiing the art of knightly life and the moment 
wlien the armor is put on liiy some ten years 
of continuous ti tuning with a dormito leligious 
and luoial inirpohc in view. This clearly ap- 
pears 111 the Ms. evidence on the subject Tlie 
following account is tiikeii from a late fifteenth- 
century of a Lhiileenth-centnvy treatiso 
on llie subject of this braiiung in the Diitish 
Mu.scum 'riic woik iii question was veiy 
popiiliu and its use long oiillived Iho formal 
schools of eluvalry Tho Ms. is a translation 
of Dc Regimine Pyincipum^ written for King 
Philippe le Bel of France, before hm acce.s- 
ftion ill i2Sr>, liy his tutor Egiilio Oolonna, who 
is known to stiuleiitH of this work as Odes dc 
UoiTime This translation into Fiencli was 
executed at the leqm^.sfc of Philippe by Henry 
dc Oaiulj or Ilciiry dc Oaucliy, or possibly by 
Gyles de Campus (Deschainpes) This Tiacfc 
lie Ciouvc] nemcnl dvs Pi inces asks early in Part I 
what is the " sovorain bien dc ceslo inortcio 
vyc " ? The answei comes that it is not " debt 
dll coi’ii.s " nor richoa noi " hoiuieui inoiulaino," 
nor glory and renown jioi force of courage , 
nc)V does it \ie in " foieo Bant6 et boantfe do 
eni'ps,'' bub m (cap. 11) "cuvres'de laigcssc" 
and in governing according to law and 
reason. Tiie second jiarb goes on to disciiss 
“ La vmtun dc siigessc," and dcclaies that '“Ics 
lois ct ]mnce.s dnivciit estro sages," that 
" sans justice et sans droiturc Ics Roiaulmea 
lie pen vent dnrer," laya stress on the im- 
portance of force ami coiiragc, and on the virtues 
of tenipciancoaiid Inrges.se The Bccoiulpiii t of 
the .second book directs the tcachor (cap. 5) to 
instrucLcbildien " cii hi foy cfitholit|UC deanneto 
oglise,” (0) " jiiHlruirc on jeuncs.se a lioniicsnicum 
ct liouncii mauC^rcs O-voir/' (7) " apuendre cu jeu- 
iies'^e les soitMiceii de lettro ct de oleigle" The 
crown of all is C/ourhn’.s/o, coupled with goodlaw.s 
for the* people. Something more itiusjL be said 
aliout the Revo nth chapter, as it deals with the 
question that lia.s up till now been left uiulis- 
voi,. i — 2 T 


cussed m tliia article, the intellectual training 
of the pages, or damoiacaux The chapter 
covers ten pages (folios 198a--208fi) It is En- 
titled " Ics enfans dcs gen til z homes et dca rois 
et princes doivent aprcndi'c en jeuncssc Ics 
Gcienccs dc Icttrc ct do clcigic." Nob only 
mii.st Latin, but all othci tilings that are to he 
well I earned be learn od in y ou th Wo gc t on this 
point the atiiking phrase, '^nussipour cc quo Ics 
sciencca Roiit longues ct la vyc clc I'lIoJiimc c&t 
biicf, lie il coiivicnt commence dc nprenro cud 
jeinicase ” We aic vciy sharply made to .see 
that the inlcllcctiial training of the court school 
was ccitainly not behind that of the grammar 
fichool. " Lcb plulosoplics diiciiL qne Us font 
sept sciences fiances ct hbcraulz il scavoir. — 
Graniaiic, logicipic, llcthoricquc, muaicque, 
ariLliiUcticqiic, geometric ct astronomic, los 
quellca sciences les philoiaophcs apclcnt liberaul// 
pour cc qiic les onfaiis dcs piincca lea souloicnt 
apiciidie, Et aprcndoiciit picniidieinont gra- 
mairc. , We me told tlmt i he tone is neces- 
sary for the chilclioii of princes, that nrithinctic, 
the science of numbci s, is learned by the cliiklrcn 
of tlic gentry, for without nrilhmoLic they eaii- 
iiot know' music perfectly, that gcoiiiolvy 
teaches " les mcsuics ct les quail titds ” of things, 
and la nccessaiy to nstiononiy, whicli tenclios 
the (pi iihty, distance, and number of the stars 
But Chics de Homme, coiiit teacher in the lute 
tliiitcenth century, does not limit the range of 
study to the Trivium and Qiiadriviiim (g u ) 
There aro other sciences of peculiar value lo 
tlic kingly, that are more noble than the seven 
liberal arts There aic (1) nntiiial science, 
which deals with the natuic of things; (2) Ja 
science indaphysicquCf which gives knowledge 
of God and of his angels; (3) Theology, (4) 
Ethics — the science of ^oveimng yQUi.sclf; 
(.l) Y coiwmicquc — the science of governing 
your house ; (C) PoUilicpie — the science of 
govcimng cities and kingdoms Tiuly the 
curiiculiim 111 the school for pi inces was ad- 
vanced enough in the thirteen Lli century, and it 
must he remembered that the lessor courts of 
Prince and Duke and Earl and Baron and 
wcnlihy Kmght xvero modclvd on the Co\\\ t oC 
Philippe or of Edw’aidlll No doubt the teachers 
varied in quality and the standaicl vaiicd fioin 
Hall to Hall, und a good deal depended on the 
warlike activity of tlic time and the opportuni- 
ties for spoit, for the use of the bow iiiul the 
gerfalcon, but the fact icmaincd that these 
boyi had as an ultimate ideal the above cun ion- 
ium, and also had to learn French (out of books 
aiich as that wiitten by Walter dc Ilibolsivortli 
(( 7 .y)roi tho IIouHo of Lady Dioiiywa dc Mon- 
cneuBy of Swanacombe in Kent toivaid the end 
of tile thirteenth century), hcraldiy, and all 
tlic olboi aits and graces of which menlioii hiis 
been made It was certainly a vciy coniplole 
education; not less complete in its way than that 
given by the grammar sohool and the univer- 
sity combined 

One w'ord in conclusion must be said as to the 
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clecny of chivalnc cdiicaLion, Wlitiii wo eiitor 
^hc liftceiith ccnturyih diijH of ^^lory arc ovoi, 
s.i\ougli Lhc Rrcatcr HQliools laHlod on. lUil tho 
cciH'iry ilHcIf did inuoh to coiiiplobe tliat root of 
rciidalisni wliich coinmcrcu had alrouily beRiiii 
\\\ the Cflourcster Cfiaiiiiiiar iS’c/uuif of 1*110 
U ifl spoken of an n comm on lliiiiE ftjr a nian to 
retain a inaiilpr in liia Jinihsc to Lench liiw chil- 
dren " The privnle Icnishev. who fov the Io\ir 
siicocodiiiR ccntiiiieH wan lo play so larEC a part 
111 the educntnjn of tho iiolalily, liad bcEiiii Lo 
lake tlicijlflcc ot ti’acbcrahko Ah'inii, who tiUiElA 
(of coinsr in one son so ui ii privivlo Iiouho) tho 
cliildrcn of vanooH fannlie.H, n ooininoii niul IiieIi 
alaiidiiid f<M Llio nobility bciiiR the oiul mniod 
III AftcM’ tho llonnihsiinco hnoks poured foi'Lli 
dealing wdh tho edn cation of the suna of Iho 
iiohilUy mid Rcnlry, but it la doulitfiil if miiy of 
them wcic bcLlcr or even an Rood n.i the I)g 
ItvQiumc Piiiin]niui of ERidio Colonna, on 
^vliieli jiidccd many of tbciii w^cio based C’o- 
Inium's book was worhMiunous, The ^I.s enta- 
of the library of the paihou uf ICiuR'a 
iSwjuford in 1-1^2 (Holla, JCaihj Cbaurmj 
/Vijccedoi/;.?, Jhindlc J2, SfiO) poiiliiina aw oik 
culled J)c /h'oujiiiic Tjanuihninii iiolufinm, wddeh 
is jiDssihly EeuIiu Ctdniina'a hook, I ml llic fact 
timt a huok of Llinj mime w’a^ in iiso in 1KI2 
show’s thnl at that dule Lhe speend cdncntion 
of lliu nobility still eunlmiiod An evrelleiib 
Lollection of w'ojks cm the siibjocL of coiiilly 
li'iiiiiiiiR from tim Jiflccnlh and sixlemilh 
ciaitnncs Is lo he found in Lho /hr/jcc.T Jtfuik 
edilcd liy Lhe IiiId Dr V J. I'ui nival 1 In 
tlu* slvU’cnLh eciiUiry tliove appears u soiiou 
of bnolm dcaliiiR wiLh Uio education nf tlir 
cliildTon ol Uic nobiliLy, woikn such ns ('asliR- 
lioiic's (fjv) CoilvgiaiW, I'ilyol’s (f/.i* ) f/fUf- 
mnaar ( 1331 ), llie hisliliitwn of a iu>}itkimn 
(hViri), lluniphicy'aOpfumdc^. Ihdhv Llusdatf, 
c'xccpL perhaps loaoine ('\lcut in llalv, the me- 
dicvn! aysLcm of chivalile cdiicnLion had pfoiio, 
iiud private lutois supeuii tended the ednculKm 
of hiiiKlc piipllfi Tlic ooui'se of eel lien I ion was 
liiiRcly Ridded by hooks of tlm type named 
In Inland the priudhe had miriLm m the lif- 
U'onLh miliiiy fui yoiiiiR men of noble birlh lo 
jom one of the Inns of tJourL, and Lhesc Inns in 
some* fashion become a univcisily or Mlnclrw?/! 

for nolile yonlbs (see I'kn Lesc lie’s 
(Iv Laiulibus Leg^fm Anglutf) At the same liim* 
01 a little lutm tlie same class bcRaii to ntleiid 
0\f(>id and CaiiibiidRe with .Mpeeiid pinileRca, 
and 11 Rindnivl iHHinulaLiou of the typo of educa- 
tion Ri\cn Lo Llifi noljle mid Lo oilier scholars 
look jiluec Piufessoi Wiitson hiifls in tlie 
siMcentli and seventecntli ceiiLiiry enrnculs 
iisniil 111 the case of the eliildieii of the nobility 
one of Llic honu‘es LIuiL niliiiRcd the eurrimila 
of nuUiULiy selumk \UiU*iinlei lu tho UiLo 
sisteenth century advocated ii s[)ceml liainhiR 
for pi'iiK'es They need (hm/msic iiioie than 
do ovdnuMy men, and live knnwledRe nf lonRwes, 
of LheoloRy, ])olUical science, iiiid reliRion. Thus 
the ideals of Iho old cldvalnc odneation sLill 


flwayed the minds of tenchora in day a when Ihc 
old educalinn itself waa pii.ssiiiR nivay. The samo 
idoalH pioinpLcd tho advocacy and oatiihlisU- 
meiib of aefidciiiicH m tlic flevciitcenth century. 
If the cdueationid foi CC3 LhaL weic at w'ork 
Iraiislatiug the mciUeval into the inode ru world 
lire to he niulor.stnod, tliehiHtor3'of cliivnlnccdn- 
cation cannot he ncRleclcd, J. E, Q. mz 'M 

Sec Ai’auk’shkh; Ukntlkmkn, Kdtjl'Aiion 
01'; AftDDLi: AoKli, EDTiCATHJN kv , 
hani’K, Education in the ; Kohal Hemjhm. 
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(Lmiddii, Ih'UJ) 

(’oiiNtHic, I' W^iniKN, Chtcalry (kontloii, inoi ) 
luJiMlVAM., F il The liaf^iralJuah. I'ulilhlir fl fur llio 
Karly Enalidi Tf xL Hnriely (Ltmrlori, IKOS.) 

ririluiri anil (iLiiinm JJnuH of f 'uiiraai j/, cle, Tnily 
I'-nRlisli Text Sijc'iely, t^xlra SericH. Vul H (Loji- 
(lou, iHf/l) 

/?i/rodijf/ioa la /Oioiilfdffr, ele Early FriRli^h Text 
Sneii'li. Exlra Sf‘rjos, No 10 ILoncInii, m7(i) 
0\uilin, LuiJi Chiintry, Tr. l>y Henry lirLli, 
(fjundnu, iS<Jl ) 

MQ^T.^^o^|F-Nt'\, J IC Cl DK. iS'/o/r* /iilfrccH/iOM iij 
lish UliitalwTi (C’liTulaiiJne, JOOli.) 

Omi<ji\nt, J\A[brt iSdncahanal }\'ntiuo8 of liifhard 
MuIcnsUr (lOoa ) 

ViM-LOfK i\iul //i5fnry of JJiioIihIi J..au' 

13A'rnOV, I'oMTui Thr Iteginsiitios of thr Tcnrhuigs oj 
Miifhrn jMthjr'ilH in Ktifjhiiul (l.niirhiii, IfUri) 
lin.TOV, ilAMts ’riie llisuay of J’lnHie'il I'duralinn, 
iri /*ri/irTjd(fl rrrid Jl/iPiri^/s of I^hi/tical Tflmtiliou nnd 
Ill/Oicne, (houdoii, iUCJS ) 

CHOICE — AViien \'oVilinn takes ])liiee under 
coiubtums such that the leactor m udiihcious 
lliaL ho niipht liiive followed eithei (Hie of two 
01 iiuiK* coiii’iSes, the proeesH is called a choice, 
f’iec VouTJUN, Will 

CHOICE REACTIONS — .See Ukaction 

I'^XI'ElliMlATh. 

CHORD — A coinbinalinn of more or less 
simple musical tones, iiMiiilly sueh ns jirodiice 
hftiiuony, c fl tlin 1111130 c ehoid, Lhe, miiKU’ 
chord, the doininaiiL hovciitli, tlir diiiniihlied 
soventli, eLe_ Jn an en tide woiks il is oHen used 
broadly to inidudfr any coiiihinuliini of limoB, 
whelher coiiHoiiant or dissonant. The former 
arc called concords or luirinony, the iuLtci diff- 
cord. C H. 

CHOREA. — Thia iiamo is given lo a symp- 
tom, iiiid ftt Llio sninc time tn certain deliiiiLo 
diseases of tin* ncivoin ayslem in which tho 
syniplom ifl prniiiinent. The rlioinc flyniptom 
la n rapid, uncoiitiolliilile tw'itehmg of a imi.scle 
or group uf niuhclea, which 111 ay be hliglil or 
M‘vere, and inoinenLary 01 conlimu'd. 'J lie 
Hyinptoin h found 111 hysleriu (vr), in the 8ii- 
ealled cliorens of Eriedreirh, of Moivan, of 
lieigerim, and of Duhmi, ui lliinliiiRUm'H 
chtnea, and 111 Sydeujnim'H elioiim, 'l‘lie 
chrjieiJS of Fi icdreieli, of Idpivnn, of Uei- 
gevon, ivnd of Dvibiiii nve more iwopnly eaileil 
nn odonias, and need noL lie diHciiH.'ied here 
lliinliiigtoii'a chorea ia an iricinahlo nervoiis 
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disease occurimR in acliilti, but la do rare aa to 
^MUiant dcaciriplioii only in textbooks of ner- 
vous diseases. 

Tlio chorea of A’yrfeii/rnin, or chorea iniuor, is 
the most rommon ruul tlic most iiuportaiit of 
these diHcnscfl, and is almost exclusively found 
111 children Fioin im cxaiuiunliaii of the liis- 
loi'iea of over two thousuiiil such imlicnta 
ticalcd in hia cUiuc SUut shows that only ono 
tliird of the eases arc boy.s and you up incu, niul 
that tlie dHciiHC oeeuiH moat fimiuenlly between 
tlio ages of li and 15 . Only 5 \>cv cent of 
his ciiacH bc(?nn hefoie I lie iifio of 0 , >15 per 
cent began Indiveen the nges of 0 nm] 10, 

per cent between li and 15, 10 per cent be- 
tween 10 and ‘iO, and only 2 per cent boRau after 
the aRO of 20. It will be noticed that tins is a 
disease coinuidimt m time with school life A 
seasonal vaiiation hna been noted by some 
oiiservcrs, the Riealeat number of cjiaea begin- 
niiiR in the spring montlis, from Mmch to July. 
Ill moat of the cnies tlic twi tellings nrc bilateral, 
blit about one Lliiid of the total show only 
unilateral disturb mice . 

The diseafie is cliicfly found among excitable 
and nervous ciiildreii, uaually of nesuroLic par- 
ents, and tspeeiully aiuniiR thoao \Uio aie ab- 
normnlly biighb and pi'ccocunis. It is baid tu bo 
broLiRbt on by oi notional shocks, such ns tUoso 
of friRbt or of Rriof, and iiy mental Blrain The 
cm otjomil, shock may pi re.* de by onlya feuv hours 
or by an huifi a period ns scveial weeks the 
lieginiiinR of tlio motor disLurliances hack of 
owTcise, impioper food, and bad air help to 
mnlcrmiiin the system and piedispo.so to an 
attack. The hiLtor condi Lions, associated willi 
mental Hiram fruin the ccnitimicd worlt of the 
.srhuol year is taken to explain the increased 
inorlndiLy during tlio spriiig and early siiinmcr 
months 

The average duration of the disease is about 
till' re moil Li IS llniiiiR the first _ month the 
symptoms umiallyincTcnst: in severity, niul then 
gradually diiniiush, Tiicrc is a tendency to 
the recuneiiee of the nlLacka at the Hninc season 
eaeli yeiir, and tins may iileo be accounted for 
on Liie Ri'ound of bad hygionic coiidi Lions diiriiiR 
the winter iiioiitha and tiio strain of eon tinned 
school woik. SLuit atalca that chorea is not a 
direct sequela of tho acute infectious diseases 
which (-hildicn have, anti that horedity phiya 
only a small pai b 

Tlie choreic in o\c incuts nrc incRular twlLeii- 
iiiRS of ceiLiiiii iiumelf}!, usuiilly Lhuao of the face 
mid of the aniiH and legs, ul though in seveio 
ruses tho iiui^idt'.s of the neck and of the trunk 
may lie involved,^ fn the face region (he lips, 
ii(js(*, Longue, mid jaws ari' intisL ofioii n (Tec led, 
and proLrusioiiH of tlio toiiRiic, Himpijiiig or ijU- 
iiig moveim'iiLH of the jaws, and griiiiuces uio 
eoiiimon, If these luoveuienls eimnoL be con- 
trolled, the Hpecoh iiccoiin's e\pln‘'ive in ehuiac- 
Ler niul Lhere, is at limes ii deeided hesitancy. In 
many eases one of the earliest signs is an iiiac- 
miracy in the mo^'l'lnellL uf tho liiiiida and arma, 


evidenced by an inability to properly perform 
act-s that are even habitual Liquids earned 
to the mouth may be spilh d, the clothes nncl tho 
shoes may be buttoned or laced inaccurately 
mid only with gioat dilTiculty, In the involvc- 
mciit of the legs the gait is uiiatcndy and there 
IS ft ataggeiing due to the irregularity in force 
with which the feet arc propelled and planed 
upon the floor. Miisculnr weakness nnd ir- 
rcgidaiity in tlic force of movcmciita accompany 
the iiivolimtary motor disturbances 'When the 
child n told to ^rnsp your hnncl fiimly and 
steadily, inrqunhiica in the grip will be no- 
ticed, nnd fiiitular chnngc^ in fchr strciigtli of 
other muscle groups can be determined by suit- 
able teal'). 

The dirfci cnees in the occurrence of the con- 
vulsive movcmeiiLs arc marked, and tins liaa 
been taken aa a basis of classification It ia 
sufficient, however, to know that most eases 
8ho>v n-n abBcncc of choreic inovciTicnba dining 
rest nnd slcup, that in some there ih an inciense 
in the movements if they arc attended to nnd if 
inotoi taaka arc to be performed, but that in 
fioiTie paticnlfl Ihc involuntary niovcmcnta 
cense upon the bcgiiuiiiig of voluntary move- 
ment, 

Chorea is to be dilTcicnLiatcd from convuUion 
from the vanoub kinda of tic (9.1/.), and 
from the false chorea which ia found 111 hysLoii- 
c/iJ people (ficD IIvsTuiij i ) Ju tho lattei 
cn.ic the mu tor phciioinciin ate not acconipa- 
iiicd by iveriknefafi and iiy llie mental chaiigca, 
and tlio movements can readily he stopped for 
a time by fliiggoatioii or by forcible coniniaiul 
The term St. Kihis’s Dance liaa been used to in- 
clude all forms of chorea, bub this wide lujc is 
now limited to llie inity, and res trie ted hi a 
medical way to the chorea nssocialcd with and 
caused by Iiystciia 

III tiuc choioft theic arc mental chaiigos co- 
inriflcnt with tho motor disUirhancc Ini- 
tnbility, forBCtfiilncfla, at Liincfi amoral ohliquity, 
di.4turl>aiice.H in sleep, and occasionally visual 
halluci nations havo been noted. If the eyo 
nuidclefl become involved, diplopia, with its 
mcntnl cfYcct, may lie present 

From the educational standpoint all children 
w'llli chorea of whatcYCr foiiti should bu treated 
alike. They slioiild he removed fioni school 
and placed under proper medical care and 
treatment, both for their own lie ne fit nnd for 
the sake of the (lUiei clnldien in the cluhs and in 
the. school If suffering rromSydciiliam’h ehoicn, 
the child is uiiablo to properly peifoiin hi4 
school work, and it i« harmful to Inin to ]iernut 
him to eontiiutc Rest, proper food, good nu, 
and Hiiilablo cxcrcisrs me advisable, but often 
a hlmjiie el 1 an go in cnvironmciil will cause ihc 
flynij)Li)nis Lo subside, On the oLlier hand, on 
act' ou lit of the iiiiukod suggestibility of many 
chlUlrnn, it is e.Hhenllal (hat tlio choreic child bo 
rcniovod, else hia movements may be taken as 
all cxninple and copied. In this way many 
cii9L\s of liystciical chorea, or St, Yitua's dance, 
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may be produced, and thcro may icault a real 
cpMlGirtiii Bimilar to iKc dauciug manias of LUc 
Middle Agea, B. I. P 

Referoncoa — 

Aujijiv, J* Dcd rf)V]iorh tie Iff chath avccl'hyHlcnc cl en 
imriuulicr tl£ la rylhmti: njiiftti'riliir Jr la 

chortc de Sydcnhatii (Toiilourtc, lUlWJ i)|J 611. 

Die fhorin (Li‘i|J7iiff, IU()5) ]i]) 

8taiik, M. V jVtri’fj(fs O<f/«mcnfidj'iirtdio/iaf, 
[III 7ld '72H (Now Y(JJ k, JU()7 ) 

CHORISTERS' SCHOOLS, — The oiifiin 
of Dili' luodcni schoola haflofLoii hern atliilmted 
to cluiir or olinnHbTa' i{chm>la, Imt wiLliouUiiiy 
rciiaou. 1 1 in doubtful wIirLlicr Llieie uen*, 
anil nlinosL ccrlinn LliiiL Lheve Wei'i; iinL, any 
chenstoia l)(‘ft)io Lhr luicldle uf the elovonlli ('(‘ii- 
Uvry if U\rn TMuuc is, Cm inslaucc, i\o Uiu'c \jf 
cliorHLora in bUo liislitiilioii of St. Oamurid of 
SalHhuiy in 101)1. Tlieir iuiiid)ci m inodirval 
clmrelica wai ao ninuU, the being 12, 

Unit ft aehool lor them way nob needed. ^Vhen, 
in the llurLcenLh eunUiry they hrat appear in 
clocuineiiLs, wo find only H at St, raiil'a. 
7 at Y'oi'k ilikI licvoilcy, 12 at Lincoln, ami 
so ou, Lliuugli the immb(‘T of cmiona was 
then HO ftt V^ork, 50 at St. Paul's, and 00 iib 
Lincoln They were at firHt iiieiely rcRiirded 
as idiarily buy a, and looked for their food to the 
lirokcii ineaLs of the inside iiLiaiy ciiiuma, and 
did ci’i'ftiula in ihc clioii At Sb Paurs an Al- 
inoniy was flvat esUibiHhcd about ILSO, and in 
it the boy a, ivCborvnwds railed uuueatwtj nr 
ehoi’iitGi’8 (c/ion\s'hfr) who had pvcviuusly lived 
wbni'c they could, weie hoiHoJ LoRcLhcr (Seo 
Amionhy SciiooiiS ) These boy.'^ atood in pairn 
[it each corner ol the ehtnr, and it Avonld nppoar 
tliab their miuiuhity was nut that of binging, but 
of cairying can (lies and inconse-biirnnis They 
arc nob called olioimlm till Ihe foin teunth cciw 
Uiry, when they woks increased to 10 
At Lmeolii the fust ineiitiuii of ehori.stoia 
IS in 1251, wiicn the monustoi'y of CJaI dwell 
gi anted two marks a year icnh cliargo to Llia 
Precentor of Lincoln foi tlio 12 boys minis- 
tering in Lincoln chuieh, the cuikIIc 

beaiern and incense bearois (cnvj/cj«ms cl 
fill I ibiifai us) cUebcd if fit in the olUcn of fcuugmg 
and sDiwing. The Cliojistei.'i' Ucgistei begins: 
" Pui [leipetiuil remcinbranco of the matter be it 
known tliiiL the boyn of the choir of Lincoln Uhed 
be Vivo on the ah ns ol bbe eanoiis Hut HiMiop 
Ilieharduf (Iravcseiul,’' who canic from London 
and inti 0(1 need the Mt Paul’s iiriangemenL, 
" Old aim’d that tiicy should be Lwtdve in mi lu- 
ll ei, of whom two .should be inccube-hcaieis 
and five LogoLltcr in common in one hoiiho (iiuler 
a master," lie bestowed upon tlicin separato 
ciidownicnLs, lelusing the piceciiLoi of tlic 
ics])oiHiluliLy for their adimssioii anti iliHcipline, 
and gavi* it to Lho dean and elmpU'r, oim of 
whom was iippumtiMl supervisor or custom of tlieir 
house 'rii'i iVcu' Reflislcr of Dean Le\iugLon 
(liijll -1272) under the flu lien of tlio prceenlor 
ineiiLioii.s that of picsonbing to the dean and 
chapter ft mas tor to teach the chori»tei,s Bong 


and gramnmr, mul if he cannot fiiul one able to 
do IkiLU, S(‘purtLte muslciB for each This ma's- 
tcr i.s .shown l>y tin* (duiplm' rcfcudfl to be dis- 
tinct fiom either Ihc gciicnil gi ainiiiar sehool- 
inastcr ap])oinLed by the (diiinccllor or the 
Rcncrid himp suibnolmftnlcr aiJi»oinU‘(l by Llie 
prec(‘iitor It is puilmble tliiiL nt first hv wns 
incK'ly n private tutor, or iiouHcinuHlm to leach 
mill look afl(‘r Lite buy.s in ihcii house, and 
LhiiL they still nltcndcd Llic gciicml graminur 
Hchool iiml song scliool 

I'Voiii M77 the chrnislerH leiiiiii'd .singing 
and iiiusie fioiu ii .special niusb'r, wdio was 
also I lie orgiinisL In J’khvuid X'I’h icign, I be 
old hcIhjoI of Llic ciLy w'us injulc ji L’lee Selmol, 
the (diapter licing made Lu pay a .vnliiiy of 
L2(l to the muster, whcicas fovmevly lie had 
li\ed on Liiitioii fees nuiiiig the' reign of 
Queen lilaiy, Llie Ibhlioii (jf l.ineolii, UluLc, 
who had been Ileadmaslei of Wnirbe.stei ('ol- 
Irge, em'Led tins ihurisbers' sciimil iido a Kow 
Colh'ge of HO pool clerks who were, lik(» those 
of Wiiiclieslei and KLon, fioin ail ovi>r the 
con nil V There hud long been a bmkv of 12 

poor I’ierlt.s atLuehi'd to the culhedial, wlio 
looked after its varimm aUarn, nml weie fie- 
quoiillv warm'd to atLenil the ( luiminiir iScbool 
This Now C'oll(?ge iTpiTHcnled an a Item pi in 
make bliem a legiilm Public School It was 
Hiipprc.^'Sed nguiu with Hie iilluis iii l'’li^iiliolli’.s 
reign In l.'iTO the old Ciriw' I'liin.s' I'hiirch 
given Uir i\ seUmilhuuse to ihevUy gUAimnar 
Bclicjol, The eoiiqicLiLion of (liis sclioiil puned 
too imieli for the ('lioiiMtTS* (ii’iuniniii Seliool, 
and ill IflfiH the two were I'ciiiiilcfl, the city 
pay mg the iiniBler, and the t’haplfi the \ishei, 
and HO r(;maine(l till liSfid, 

At Y(jrk the ehiiristeiH wTir hi.st brouglit 
umler one loof when, on May 0, 1807, the 
niapter coutraeUsl \YiLli one liichaid olC'iaven 
to innintiim the 7 clioiisterH in I able and loiun- 
iiig for 'l,s' fid a w'cek, or fid. a week racli, 
ceil till ios aftei the Reliool of Yoik inndo ih 
appeanuiee. On Ang 2:i, 1810, Hie eliaplaiii 
of one of the eanmiH was uppoinled Ln look after 
thorn and live with Lliein No eliouslei.i' selinol 
as a RcimuYtc instiUiLiuii hcems to bivve brew 
developed at Yoik. '^i’lie llosjutal of St Leon- 
aid nt Yoik hiul, uL the Dissoliilion, an imle- 
pendent ehoristeis' school for ils 12 ihorisUrH, 
Avho wrre tan gilt gram nun as well a.s singing, 
and Its right Lu Lins st liool hml been u''SciLed 
by a royal writ in LJ.ll), |je( ause, bmiig ii 103 al 
foundation, it wa.s i'xciii|it fiom the ( 'luiptin's 
junsdieLion At Ile\ei'lcy iilinsler, in 1812, a 
(lisputi* was .s(‘Lth‘d by Uie ( ’liujdei b^dweeii Llu' 
giuininiu HchooliiiusLer und ihe snireitloi, a viciir 
clioidl, who looked nflci (he cluiiislem, liit* kil- 
ter cliuiniiig Hnil they ought bi be udniiUcd (0 
the grinniiKii' .sclioni fiee, w'hih* Ihe foimcr 
claimed that only 7, Hie ancient iiuiiduT, should 
bo adu\ilt(‘d free, ivud Ibc lesl showld pay 
fees The ClmpLer fiiiind that, all elioiislGra 
onglit to b(* free, IniL Hie sneeiujlor wua not to 
adinit chonsLeis noininiilly to the choir iiieiely 
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to Rot fl't’O iKUiiihHiaii L(i Ihirt .Hcliool. This BiifTi- 
ciciiLly sliow 8 LluiL Llif WiiH not hy foiiiulu- 

ijDii Ji cliunaLeirt' school At Salisbury in Lhc 
foiirtot'iUli century, a 13 11, the chons leva' 
(rnimnnir ricliool wiih endowed and developed 
into II livnl of Lhe old Oloineiy or Grnmnnir 
Srhuol, find both Lhesn Hchooia were »lill 
irmiii? oiiduiinjr Llie Coiiiiiumwcallli. Hut Lho 
piiuniniir HcIuK)! ilied oiiLm Hie jiineleenLh um- 
Luiy iKdore the (’(nnpeliLnm of iln bet Lit en- 
dowed iiviil, wbicli, however, Is now n mere 
cluirlsLen' silioul, not ii Rriiiiiiniu neliool The 
el ions lets ut Wiiielu'sLer (’oIleRO, founded in 
1,1S2, were inoie miiiierouH Lhun in nny eiiLhr- 
dial, beiiiR lO in number, and the Maine at 
KUiii In Initli colleRes they iiLtendecI Llic Ki'iiin- 
nnu Meliool n(|Uiilly with the scliolnrs, and iit 
Eton woie fiivon a piefcreiice to oicctlon for 
hcholaibliipH. Tlii'i .seiMiis lo have been the 
ease iiL other colleRiiiLc luwl eliiuiLiy 'ichoolii, 
wlucdi emliriLced a f?i animal ih well us a bong 
sriiool For tlif Holiolnia ut tended both, a 
fanious .sixleeiiLh-eentury hcudinastcr, fust of 
IClDii, tlicn of Wnchestci, WiUiniu Iloiiuan 
((fv.)t IrO'iKg' down piohahly [lom Quiiildian 
(7 e ) that without imisie grainmiii eanriot be 
pcifecL. Smee the end of Lhe Hevenleenlli ceii- 
Uuy the cliorisLciH' Hchools at Wmehe.sLcr and 
I'Uoii, an at mo^l of the catheiluds have been en^ 
Li rely sepaiaLe The eiuinsleiH woie legaided us 
ofalowm cliihs and the gi luiimar scImioI educa- 
tion ns iiiLSiiiUibh* for Lheiii; i))e diflieulty of 
making then Iioui'h suit oidiuuiy school lioiiis 
being even greater now Ihuii in llie Middle Ages 

A, F, L 

See Ai.moniiy Sen 00 ns: DiHiioes' Si'iioolm; 
Chuucii iScuoulh, UuruiiMATiuN, Education 

IN 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, 01 THE 
BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS.— Tho IiKslitute of tho BroLlicis 
of the (/'III inliiLii Schools is a society com- 
posed of leligUHis leuehei.s, founded at Uheiina, 
France, June 21, 1()S2, by St Jiilm llapLisl 
de la Salle {t/v). Tlie memiieis of this 
Iijstitule me not piiesfs and may not aspire* lo 
the ]n’ie*iLhi)oil Hy Ihn Hull of Appiohalion, 
gianled by Pope Jienediet .CIII, Miu 20, 
172.1, Llie liisLiLuLe was raised Lo the dignity 
of a leligiuiH eoiigr(>giklioii and an aiithonta- 
live teaehing boilv iG founder was eaiioai/ed 
by Pope lico Xlll, Mav 21 , 11 ) 00 , and jjio- 
clairiK'd as tin* IVeLi on of Vtiiifh. 

The (dijiel of Lhi* IiisiiluLe is Ihe ChrisLiaii 
udueiLliini ok \oiilh, Ui(' euUiviilioii of hdlcis, 
Llie dilliisuin of Kuriwlinige 'I'liis is iudicaled 
in the pusiinbli' of Hie Hull of Appi iilialioii, 
In iltffmfnh'i sebiy, as follows '• Me, 

lo [iiKlil Hie diilv imposed upon IM, eheerfiillv 
devote oui^rhes Lo L)je fuj HiiSJUin* of insiiiu- 
lioiis whose nbjeel is Hie eidUvaliiin of leLlei'h, 
and the dilfiiMoii of know ledge,” 

The seopi* of the ediiealnmal hysLein m use 
in the liisLiLule includeh eollego.s, Lee hide a I and 


induBtiial schools, ncadcmica and high schoola 
elementary and gnimniar achool.s, coinmcrcial 
collegea, osyJums, and pru Lee torat os. It is 
evident thill Dc la Salic planned his work upon 
a broad scale and adapted Ins methods to Lhc 
vuiicd coiidUioiifl of tunc and place Thus he 
devised a by stem complete in all its details fiom 
the eleineiituiy gradog to the Gollcgiale curricu- 
lilin 

The government of tlic Tnalitiitc is adiniii- 
isleredby u , Superior General and twelve AsbisL- 
auL.s Tim former is elected for life, w hile tlie 
llllLcrni'C also elected, and hold odicc foi a period 
of Ion years. For iidmimstiativc purposes the 
bcveial coiniiuiiutie.s in tiie dillercnt countries 
are grouped into distiicts or piovincc.*! mulci 
the supervibion of Hiothcm Visilois, wlio arc iip- 
poiiUcd to office bj’' the Clcneiul for a term of 
three yeaia The iiuUvulunl coininunities arc 
algo govcnicd hy the appointees of tlic Gcnoial, 
and arc called Brothcis Directors The cciiler 
of iidinini.straLion is at Lcmbccq-lcz-IIal, Hob 
glum. Bi other Harth6lemy was the fiist Su- 
perior Gcaeiid, and was eleotod in 1717. The 
prewnl iiiciiinbciit is JJrotlier Oubiicl I\Iaric, 
elected III 1897. 

The guiwlh of the Institule from its oiigiii 
is evidenced by the following stalibLioai table' — 
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Educational Reforms. ^ — Do la Salle ongi- 
nalcd, perreeted, and applied several cdiieii- 
tiomil reforni.s which have vMougly been at- 
tributed to, or claimed by, later pedagogical 
reforincrh, viz. — 

(I) Tho organi/ation find iiiaiiagarneiit uf 
tho elenu'iiLaiy faoliool, l()fid-1088 ( 2 ) The 

porfeeLing and apphrAlioii of the hiniuUancoub 
methud nf Loachiiig Thn method, in opposi- 
tion lo the tiiulilioiial method, gave piomuience 
to the verimcuiar ab tlic basis of inatrucLum, and 
grouped the pujiils of each clabs accoiding Lo 
/heir mndal rapacity, ]f)S8 All tho piipiJs of 
tlie home guide leu'ive the same lesson at one 
iiml the same lime from the same Icaciiei, In 
Ins raadue/ a/*SV/j«oN fl721), Do la Salic giic.'- 
oNpheil (hierlicins legardiug lliib metiiod of 
Ic’iichiiig bnneasLei JuUniLs that he wu'- 
usloiiisheil thill the Fieiieli puTcrrcd Ins midhud 
ioLluitof IheHuitheisof theChiisLlaii Sejiools ” 
ri) The guide scliool, 11)88 (4) The Noiinal 

('oilege fui sceuliir teuchcra, 1084 (5) The 

('inisLuin Aeadeniv or Sunday gcliool, wlieie 
ilravving, geomeliy, and architecture were 
T) 
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tfiiighb, Tnna, 1008, (0) S^riioo^a foi technical forming the heart to virUic. (0) The leachor 

instruction 111 tli'awiiig,nrcliitcctm‘c, navigation, should imitate Piovidcnce, i,c act with (liici&- 

luiicticiil geometry, liydrogi aphy, botany, ninl ion and gcntloiiosa (10) From the intellect- 

maiuml tramiuE, Saii\-Yoii (Rouen) ^ 1705. ual viewpoint, cUUdieu hUouIcI graduaUy 

(7) Tlic Rcfonii School, Smnt-Yon, 1700 (8) trained to do spuntaucoiiNly the work set for 

Hoarding CDllcge.-3, having for object the luElicr tlicin, even when the tenelier eannot Ijc pieseiit 

Bccoiulary courses, Taris, 1098, and Rouen, 1705 to aupervific their Inhor. (11) ClmracLci bIumiUI 

(9) The imxici'ii popular aysLeiii of education, he carefully inuldcd and tlpvclu])etl; pupils 

which he iniiugiiratcd, Pans, 1098, and then should be taught tu jiinutiHo virtue in a mumiur 

pcifcetrcl and ayatumaLized, 1717 proportionate to Llieir age (12J The Hclioul 

Iiihliliilioiis of Ihuiio vanoiia types are con- ahoiiUl he the novitinte of C'lirisLiniiily, Llio 

dueled by the Chustinn liiotlim in Franco, prepnrntiou for tlio dutica of the (’in'islian mid 

Holgiuni, Auati'ia, Gcnimny, iSpaiii, Ilollii.iid| the civic life. ^ 

lUdy, Fngliuul, liciaiid, ami in the French ana The following uio the chief emiunnla uf Be hi 
English coloiiicH, in Algeria, Tunia, JbIo of Sallo eoncciniiig Physical, Intellectual, ami 

Alnlta, Canary Isiniuls, and Congo (Africa). Moral education — 

There arc under the direction of the Iiiatiluto /Viysicu/. — (1) Cliihlron should bn clean. 
18 liousea in the Dislriefc of Alexandnn, 22 in Twice a day the tea cl in slioidd make an ex- 

the District of Constantinople, 10 in the Dis- nmiiintioii ot in.'i pec lion rcgnuling ch'nnliiie.ss. 

tnet of Jenisalriii, 11 in the Dmtrict of Mtida- (2) Cloniiljne.^d of body, ospeciully of the head, 

Rnsear, Ib\e of llcimion and Ma\mcc, 12 m the shoidil be coiwiclcicd aa an ^^lenl)T nidicnliQiiof 

District of India, 8 in the Dibilnct of Indo-Ghina, purity. (3) Clnldieii, whetliei slniiding or siL- 

4 in the District of llra/al, 9 in tlio District of ting, should nb ull tunes avoid in llioii dejinrt- 

Argcnline, 12 in the Daslnct of Chile, 7 in the mciib all aiTcetaLion, le'ilraint, thoiiEhtle.ssiicsH, 

District of Eeiindor, 10 iii the Disliict of Co- or anything whieh would indicate elTeiTiinacy, m- 

lomhia, 15 in tlio Dhlrict of Paimma, and 7 Boleiiee, jHide, or rudeness, (>1) (’hildreii should 

in the District of the Antilles It is obvious be tiiiight linliits of regiilurity ruiicei iiiiig Ihc 

tbiitDc la Halle embraced in hia progiain the principal aeLiona of the dav (5) Dining lec- 

whnle scope of sccom liny eiUicati on rcation, childrcMi .should prefer to engage in 

The fo under clearly di sling ms bed between manly exercises wiiieli (levcloj) and btreiiglhon 

nedagugy as a .seiewee anil ^wdagogy aa an avl the body ((») Tlic dussrumn should lie Ihor- 

Till' uniting of instruction w’lLh ( 'hn.sLiiin cdurn- o uglily ventilated. 

tiim ajijjeared ijo imporliuU lo I)c la Halle Hint InldlcciiuiJ. — (1) l)e la Hulle iiisisln Umt 
ho consLiLuU'd it the secoiul obiecl of the In- tlio teacher alioiild luuemi neeiii ate kiiouleilgc 

htitule, and an essentml ehaiactoriHtio of Urn of psyeluilagy and of the dc'giee of iiiLellcctual 
hpiiit lliaL shmihl animate its members il e vein pin eiiL accpiiied by the juijnl (2) To 

Daslc Principles, — The following aie the jiiH])iie the ]inpil willi the bn c of liiLiie, (8) 

general basic jirineiplea of lii.s Hy.sU'in of cdu- To indiieo the pupil to lake Ihc biilmlive in 

cation. ^ iiitcllectmd woik, pioporlhniale to liH mental 

(1) Man iH 11 rational beiiiR, composed of eapaelL 3 ^ (1) To in ge him to Btiidy llie ti iith 

body and Koid. (2) ChiUUeu are as weak f\oin of LUiurh bv Leuehing him the puneiplen uf 

the viewpoint of intellecLion nnd volition ai logic (5) To perKUade linn to study only 

they arc in Lhmr physical faculties. (3) Atl useful siihjccts and dissuade him fioiii I ri fling 

mural disorders, especially among the poor ones, or those merely prompted by oiiiioHity. 

and working classe.s, arc due to the fact Lhat (fl) Tlie knowledge of ehildien sjumhl be pro- 

Lliev an* left to tlicir own guidance, nnd aie c\- gic.ssivc as well a.s ]n'aelu‘al (7) ’’Fo question 

po^cd tlicicby to Llio gieatcst .spiiiLiial daiigeiH. the pupils so as to Ii\ their iiltciilion on the 
(4) Man is so prone to rvd that he takes pleas- lesson given, and to ahccrtuiii tluiL \.\wy thor- 

iirc tlicreiii, Lius is specially noticeable among mighty understand it. (8) lly (|iu‘sliuniiig, to 

eliildicii, who, owing to their laek of proper teach them Llie truths under C(jiHjd4Taliou, anti 

trainuig, cannot rcflacl serunihly, iiiul are ton- to draw logical coiusequcnccw fvoui the truths 

sc[|iiently met mod to gratify their senses and with W’hich they aio faniilinr. (9) To cm piny 

the lower appetilo.s (.5) Alan may and can n rational, proKros.sive, nnd piartiial incllioil in 

jnipiovc. (H) Aten should attain the .'lanio de- Leaching (10) To make use of the inductive 

gree of porfuclion, foi Cod is the ullimaLe objeeb metluxl ns one of the most enieacioiiH means of 

of ull Again, men slioiild, according In Llicii inlelleeUuil eiiUnrc. (11) 'Fo iiiLeiVHt Llie par- 

Micidion and social posiLinn, iLspiie to perfect nils in the progresH of llieir cliildien (12) To 

\iu' gdK f)v ^pecittHaleiils w'lth whiuh Ibeybiivo linve a daily Hchednie of les'^ous and to follow 

been cMidowcd (7) To roncct a drfccL oi vice, iL with exacLiicsH. 

man .should nuike frecpieiit acts of the virtue ^[o)al — (1) To eiiliglileii the coiiHcienrea 
(ipposcrl thineto. 18) The m'Usch, luiviug a of the pupils uucl guide them in Lhfii elm ica 
huge .shave in the operalimih of Lhe intellect, between giaul and evil (2) To leiieh (lie pupils 

slujuld lie eiuL'fiilly cullhalrd. Hence Lho Llieii diit^ to (Sod, to coiinlrv, to llieir neigh- 

iicccssiLy of developing Hie mtdlcrt, of rectify- bor, and to theinachcs (3) To indiiee pupiU 

ing Uie judgment, of ciliifiiting the will, and of lo wilhdraw from cveij thing tliat may ouiinpb 
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Liusir morals, chpccially evil eompunioiialup. 

(1) 'fo eiiltiviitc tho habit of frankiicds among 
pupiln in woid und deed, nud fco inapiie ii great 
Jmuar for hypi>crjhy and lyjjig. (5) To pi'c- 
voiib riLults by an ciiliglitcued vigilance <6) To 
act toward the child wlio has contracted eoinc 
vieioua habit as a skill ful pliyaiciaii treats liiB 
pnLiont 

Quaiidcatlons of TeacJiers. — Do la Salic 
demanded the following fj^ualifications fiomlua 
disciples 

Phl/.'iicnl A good constitution, n strong 
clear, and aynipablietic voice, and a dignified 
carj’in/;c I nlDlledual ' An u/idei.stniuliiig auf- 
ficicutly keen to Riasp promptly the bciisc 
of the mipil'a quest ions, a sound judgment, 
practical common sense, a rebentivo mcmoiy. 
coircct and Onoiib speech, a good method, and 
the facility of Leaching Moial A true vo^ 
cation, gieub digniby of characber, politcnesa, 
kindness, firmness, genblcncHS, and an invio- 
lable fidelity to duty, both in private and public 
life 

A gooil teacher has the virtues of giavity, 
sileiico, discretion, prudence, wisdom, patience, 
reserve, gentleness, zeal, vigilance, piety, aim 
generosity. 

Dc la SuDo ati'onglv insisted upon the correc- 
tion of tile following ffiiiity in young teachers' — 

(1) Nervousness in tuaehing (2) Pcbiilancy 
and constant luoveinonta of tho body. (3) 
ThoUKhtlofl'sness and divoiHion (*J) Fas bid i- 
ousnesa in punishing faults (5) impatience, 
hai’.shriess, c.tecasive suvciity. (d) Spite. 
(7) FavoriLisin (8) iSlollifulnesa and indut- 
geuco. (OJ Dullness, enervabion. (10) Wcak- 
nesa, pumllamimby. (ll) Dejection, grief. 
(12) Famlluu'ily, frolicsoinciieaa (13) Tho 
habit of irony. (11) Inconstancy (15) Sus- 
ceptibility, jealousy. (10) Equality and uni- 
formity of method with all the pupila, without 
taking into couaideration the diffcrenco In age, 
character, iind cclueatioii. (17) Loss of time. 
(18) PrcsiiinpUan. 

Jjfiias of I'Jdiicntion. — (1) Cufitoni takes the 
middle course bo tween instinct and will, which 
lather IS a free aiid spontaneous activity, 

(2) The chief inbcllcctual habits which tho 
teacher should afcimulabc the pupila to acquire, 
arc attention and reflection (3) The mlelli- 
g or ICO should bo oKcrciaed in the youiigcat pupila 
from tho drab lessons which they receive (4) 
The advanced pupila should be accustomed to 
invonb blioir own plana of Htciary composition. 
(5) Tho tonoher ought to attach much impoi- 
banco to iiormtil education (0) The laws of 
education should bo universnl, expedient, pro- 
gressive, and moial. Universal, i.c. extending 
to all the faciilLics, to MI periods of life, to nil 
classe*? of society, to both aoxca. (7) Educa- 
tion should bn rational. (8) Instruction ia not 
the final object to bo attained. The object is 
tho acquisition and practice of virtue. (0) Edu- 
cation should be national Moral law docs not 
change under the varying coudibLona of time 


and place In all conn tries and under Ihe 
most changing climates, ib preserves the BOine 
chniacteiistica, lb is peremptory, invaiinbic, 
wniferin, and always practical Pupilb bhould 
be brought up iii accoidance with the cufaloma 
and epiiit of the country in which Lhey live. 

Success of the Order. — Ihe vaiiod, yet 
uniform, character of Do In Salle's educatiunal 
methods, and tho fitcady piogiOFs of the BChooJs 
he founded m the face of Lho scAcicst tnals, 
gamed for liia Institute bubslanlml nid at the 
hands of the civil and ccclesiaeticnl aulhoulips 
in France, ao that at the outbicak of tho Revolu- 
tion ill 17§0 the lu&titntc M'as floiiiifchiiig and 
its achoola boic the lopiilation for eHiciciib 
work in the held of populai education. At 
that period also the fiiiiniUancous incDiod (ry.i'.) 
of teaching had already been so pci fee I ly de- 
veloped that the siipcjjority of the Chiifjtian 
Schools was unquestioned Tcvlhooks, covci- 
ing Ml the subjects taught in the elementary 
and secondary grades of education, had been 
imbliahcd in accoulancc with the progi'ESbive 
Hpii’ifc of Dc la Snllc. Brothcc Agatlion, sixth 
Superior Gencinl (1777-1707), had wiiLLen llui 
Tmlire Virtues of a Good illa^-fcr, a manual of 
guidance for impaTtiiig the moral, intellectual, 
and icligious instruction outlined by the 
founder, 

History. — Scattcicd at the Revolution in 
1701, the surviving incinbcra ef the Insti- 
tute iCBuiucd then woik in Lyons, Pniia, 
llhciina, and other cities, 1805 Sapolcon, m 
1808, gave an iiiipci’inl decree rcubtabiislung 
the legal status of the iiifatituLe in Eraiico 
Flam that period is dated the cansbant dc- 
vclopinenL of the CluifiLmn Sclicola in respect 
to their external oi gain nation and the spread 
of tho Jlrotheia into other countries Tho 
Bchome of instruction remained the same as 
heretofore, i.e the Chiistiaii education of 
youth through the teach mg of tlio cntcchism 
and tho Cioapcl maxims, to which were added 
courses of study fitting tlic pupiia for commer- 
cial, industrinl, nud profesi&ional pursuits 
The higher secondary program in the Christian 
Schools wna the logical sequence of ihe system 
devised by Dc la Salle Thus wcic developed 
the superior courses in the gipal boarding col- 
leges of Pnasy (Pans), St Etienne, Toulouac. 
Lyons, Boidcaux, and others which prepared 
Bbiidents for t]ie professional and tochnicnl 
courses of the Ecolc Cent rale ond the School of 
Mines 

During the nd ministration of Brother 
Philippe (1838-1874), the InsLitulc made great 
pi ogress In 1838 the Brolheis opened a free 
grammar Hchool in Montreal, Canada Some 
years later, 1846, flchools w'cio established in 
linltlinorc and New York City When Brother 
Facilo became the Visitor of North America, in 
1818, there w^ci'c 50 Brothcra, 3200 pupils, 
repreaenting the atrcnglh of the Institute in 
Canada and the United Slates _ In 1S73, at 
the close of Brother Facile's active life, there 
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AvciiL* .1 iliH [lints, 170 lioiirtcs, uml 900 Urothcru, 
having (‘haii^o of OO.oOO pupHs in coHorcs, 
amid nil licb, liipli scIiooIh, granimar Hohouis, 
imvIoinH, iiiul piol(‘(‘Loiftli'H 
Tim ncnsus (if Uio Inslitiitc in 1007 f,nvns 
C'luirtda 01)2 UroLlu'iti, dO in llic noiinul iiisli- 
Liilort, mu I 30 iiovicns The Phtuljlisliiunnli 
uiidei till' iniinui'niiUMiL of the Biollu'ra iiuiii- 
bi‘V 01, CO 111 ) nisi HR duy mul buiiTdiiiR noilcRi 'j, 
lie lul Cl UK'S, Rill 1 11 mar m'IkjoIh, and nsyliiiiiH, 
willi [111 ciiiolliiicuL of oicr juipils 

Ml. rtl Luins PoWcRc, jsiimlrcM, v\iv' mpv 
iin|uiiluuL iiihliLiiUoii, oiicncd in JXS7, liaviiiR 
OK its lO-sLci 31)(l IxiardciH mid 310 day piipih. 

Now Y(ji'l\ dislnnl wiis nnd sliil in tluj hi'oiio 
mill ocnLci of the gi cutest activity of Llic C'hiis- 
Hail liiotlici'h ill lli« United Slates Biol her 

Anibrosc was the inoi’ing sinrit \)i the Tennirk- 
ahlc dcvclopniciit of CJalhoIic cduciilional i\oik 
in Llic 'lO's In 1,S(3;), iiiulci the inaiiagcniHit 
of liroUicr IhilntU, ?\Iinihaltan (’oh ego bcgim 
its Mice OS’! fill cm cor, and its graduates am 
found in all piofossioiis AcadcinicH, giaininar 
schools, niid orphanages hud also heni found oil 
ill Tioy, Albany, Utiea, lUiffalo, and DcLujil 
Tliiih, 111 the hliort sjiaci! of In ycui.s, the 
IkulhLis dowluprd in Nnv Yoih i\ oompiLln 
system of Inglioi tccoiidary cducnlioii. the elc- 
incnliuy, grainniar scIiooIh, acadcmicH mid high 
bidiODls, and ihc college To Ihii was milled 
ill 1803 the New Yoik Catlinhc Pi oteetory, 
liaviag over 2()()0 inmates, who apjily theni- 
ficlvcs to the various Ivadi^ This intiliLnLiou 
has hceoine the model for siindar ones through- 
out the Htale.s The value of Lins coinpleto 
Kyatem of education, devoted to the cimserviv- 
[jim of Catholic life, and to tlie developiiieiit 
of higher eultuie, under an orgmUiced body of 
eilwculoYs, ia suggesLive The New Yoik Dis- 
trict was os till dished in 18(11, with llrolhcr 
Turiho as Visitni IJioLlicrs Amhiose, Piiliick, 
Pftuluui, Jualiii, Joseph^ nml Clcrardus havo 
successively held that positi on The disl riel now 
includcathc nistltiitioiiH of the Diothcrs in Uio 
iVTcUdioccsc?i of lloatou and New Yoik, and ii\ 
the diocc&oa of Albany, Brooklyn, BnlTulo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Manclieiilei, Portland, 
Providence, Fall lUvci, IlaitCord, Springfield, 
and Syracuse, niimhorijig 39 housoa Tlio 
Clirjatian Schools in the ni'chdioccHC of llalifaK 
arc Lite wise alTiliated lo LIiqho of Uic New York 
district Tlio normal institute ih located at 
Poncantico Hills, N.Y 

In 18‘L9, Bi’otUci Philippe, tenth Rnpciior 
(icncral (1838-187d), sent thioo BroLheis to St 
Louis, to o]ien a fico grammar Hchool at the 
c lu ucat solicitii lio i\ o f AvchhiHlui p Kenrick 1 1\ 
1851 the ChriHliaii BroLher,s (Jollego was 
opened, having a woll-organi/rd ]diiu of iii- 
Htriietiou aiul with Cull power Ui confer degrees 
usually granted by iinivmiLu’S of loarmng 
The progi’cHSive methods adopted liy tho faculty 
of the eallcgn tlrcw many bLudeuts Lo its hulls 
from fai and near. To meet this iiicicase of 
patronage, Brother James, pi evident, bought ii 


bettor site and built a moie euniiiUHlinuH in- 
hli til lion. The new eollegc' was built m 1882 
at Dole Bnlhuite, within liie limits of the city! 
Brother Justin, its premMit head (fioin 1003), 
has added iiii engineering doimi lineiil Lo batisf}' 
the ilcmimdrt of tlie stnileiils ’uho define to 
become skilled iiiechiinieal, eleetiieul, oi civil 
eiigineei.H. Its eniollnieiiL n over fiOO, and ih 
cour.'U"! have llie sunelnm of Iho New Yoik 
]Joaul of Uegeiifs St Louis wim formed into 

II district m 1S70, \utli 1 bother ICflnurd us 
VinAvir INs hvwvessvws wvrv' BToVheis Mn- 
muuhl, Paiiliaii, and I he present ineunihmit, 
Brothel I'aneiy 'IMie disliiol iim' hides schools 

III tile arohihoeeses of Si Louis, ('bicago, St. 
Piuil, I1 11(1 iSanliL I'V, ns well as in ilie diocoses 
of Kan.sas ('iLy, St Jo.sepli, Nashville, and 
Diihitli. T'hi' CUristiau Brnlher.s College gradu- 
ates lire ^iioiniiieiit in the professions, in civic 
and political life, and may be found Lhrmigh- 
ini t the Son t li n ii d W ebt Th o N unnnl 1 nblitii ic 
IS at Cileiieoc*, Mo 

Tlio Distiiel of San Francisco was eslahlishcd 
111 I8f)8 Tlnn imiuDiis turtle full to tlio iui of 
Biolhcr Jufitin, mIio miLIi hi'veii Brothers as- 
huined Ihr dmigo of SL. Mary’s College, 
ScptemhcT, I KGS The hidomUaiilo courage 
and energy of Brother JiisLiii was instrumental 
in iiudtiplying the lioiiscs of the district 
J^luny of the gYUiUmtes of St. Mury'n College 
beeanio iiiouiIh'i.h of the Iiihtitiitc, thus piovid- 
ing inofes.soiH of ability who helped Lo develop 
the luhienlnmnl \ihuiH of De la Sidle, upplymg 
them to tlio iiKiuireinenls of lhc‘ iieciiliar roii- 
di Lions pro V ailing on the PaciMc emusL Tlie 
colle^TO piospei'ed, ui\d Urn Brothevs were 
obliged to eiect Miolher col lego lo arc oiiimoi late 
the eager students llmt demanded admission. 
Ill ISH9 Si Miuy'fl Chdlege wnn leiooved to 
Oakland Its well-equipped engineering courKc 
was created by 11 1 other Benuiid in 1903 The 
sueceHSOiH of Ilvothcv Jvihtm m Vnulov arc 
Br()tlierH Bcltclin, Thcodoiiia, niul Xenophon 
This distiitithaH graminnrHcliool.H,acmlemiea and 
high Bfthoola, commereud Hcheols, mul rollegra 
Beaitlca fleveral hoiiHPS in San Frfiiiciscu, tlio 
BrotliDM arc estahlibhccl in Berkeley, Portlnncl, 
Suerameuto City, Santa Cruz, St. Vuieent, 
Walla Walla, and Vnncouvci* TJie membora 
number over 150. Tho normal institute la at 
Mar Line X. 

Tho Baltimore District, winch was founded, 
October, 1879, lias colleges in FlhcoLL City 
(Rock lUU C hi liege), Md., m Phiiadolphia, 
Scinnton, Baltimore, niul IVaaliingtoii These 
collegeiS are ronduetod on the Hainc lines ns tJiosc 
in LUe other disiricta. It has 3 iwduwLviul Pio- 
tccUnalcs, VIZ. 3 at Pawling, Pa, ICddiiigUm, 
Pa , niul Bel mead, Va. Ih^sides tlieHe inhliLii- 
Lious, the Biolheift htive the munugumeuL of 
largo grairniar schools in Angus la, Cl a., C'lim- 
bei’huul, Md , CjciinaiUown, Joisey City, 
Newark, Onvuge, Pi\.tU‘i'sqn, Uidunoud, Vu , 
0 in Philtididphiii, lui inhering in ail 24 lioiisea. 
Brothers Chriatinn, lloinunld, QiiiiiLiiiian, 
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llcticiiis, and AiihLin have lind Uie adminialra- 
Liun of tlio district The normal iiihbitute ia 
Jib Amnirndiile, Aid 

Tlic Chiisliiin IhoiUin.s in Llic United States 
have Hchonlfi, coiimstiiiK oI noiiiiid m&liUiloH, 
collcRi'.s, IurIi achoola, cieademics, grammar 
iicliooh, orplianuges, iind nuliistiial nrotecLo- 
lates. These ino dKstnhuied iii 31 nichdioec.so8 
aiul (liueeacs, with a total cm oilmen fc of over 
ri7/KM) ijupi/s, 205 yonrig rnen fire uridei in- 
sbructlou in the novninl iuhULiitcs and iiovUmteSj 
ns eaiididates foi inembeiship in the Iiislitute 
TJie ])pjafijmel of the congrcgiitioji JiiehidcA 
nntivea of 10 (UfTeienL roniiLiics. 

Literary and Scientific Works — The InsLi- 
tiito, in Lhe United iStsiLcs as olsowliorcj Im.s Us 
own series of Le\Lbookaj composed l)y tlic 
Hiotiieia and published in its lunnc These 
cinbiuee clrtssbooks for Leaelniig rending^ wiit- 
nigi arithmetic, algelira, geogriiphy, history, 
grammai, rhetoric, liternLiire, dra'wing, ChriH^ 
tmn doctiine, pedafrogy, and methodology. 
The folitju'irig woiks jiniy be [jaiiilcd out. — 


Giikahi) Kihicatiryn tf /ris/rur/ion, Ji’?isciffnf»cn< Pri- 
TJimrc, (Puna, IWIo ) 

JUBTINUS. rr6n' i^duiahojial Si/islttii o/ the liTofhcrs 
o/ ihc CJinshc^ AV^'tw/jr in France He^tarl of He 
C'ojuniijfsiurRr oj Ediimlian OVtishuiflloh, 1898- 

-ira) 

LVdjJicrifa de P^daoogic 2 voh, (Pans, lOOl.) 
TMNr'i'.iDii, Tilt Truth of Mutual Tcochino, 

LucAQa, l'r6rr di riustxtuf des Frtres dcs 

Kiolrs Chrctuuni’i '2. vnl'^, (Tours, I8ft3 ) 

Jilesaid dc la Folic aud hu Educcilwmil Methods 
(CJliiCHHo, 1S93 ) 

tTc (fii I'cji dv tq .Suite 2 inlflf (Pads, 1K70) 

Life foifl nVAa of Ihc Tea J -B dc la 
FfiUc, (Nt'w York, 1S7S ) 

Poujoui.\T, La Vic da FjJrr (Toiira, 1875 ) 

ItsVKLhr-O'AfLUiv Li/v oj Hi J II dc la SaUt, 
(Tours, 18SS ) 

llLNDU, A JJi! rjrififnif/ioii infi^lnyuc c/ 7 )arfi ruh Bre- 
men 1 fJf« C/jrf/ifnncfl (l*tm£i, IKiO,) 

FvtAi. JXr Hixligc JoKaimci IfaidUthi dc fa .Salfc uiid 
Bciue Stiftnno (KaiiMK'UiPiu 1^)07) 

'Wii-HON, R[rs Tht Christian Brothers, their Origin and 
their n'orA:, (Tjoiulon, IHSJ). 

CHKISTIAN BROTHERS’ COLLEGE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE — See Ciihistian 
B noTJJKija, Schools op 


Brother Putxmian. /i?fccfric«I jl/taflurciaciifj. (Lon- 
don, 1HS5 ) 

EhrtncUiJt its Pfnee tn n College Course. (Nf>iv 
York, lh‘.l7,) 

Essau^on A'lccfricof A'j;jJcriraLa/orfl nrid lOicafa 

(Now York, 1803 ) 

IlroLlicr LouiH OL PoiasY, C/iriAfiuri Pfoloso|)/i 2 /, (Now 
Yoik. Ib'ja ) 

Brother CiinYHQSTOM, J'JkmcxUo, Philoaophiae (New 
York, 1000) 

Brother Const anti us. Touni; CVinafiflii Ttacher Eii- 

toumged. 2i[ cd (8t Lijmib, 1910) 

]n other Ai'ATUAH Ehdosophu o/ JjiAro/iirc, 7lh cd, 
(PluladelTjlna, IHOt) ) 

Essags fViifosuphuol, (Noiv York, 1800,) 

Essay a Educuiwnttl (New York, ifiOff.J 

Essays Mi’icctlafieous, (New York, 18D0.) 

iVifijea of Thought oiuf Cn hcidnr, (Boa Ion, 1800.) 

Old Aiic^hsk 7'houohl. (Now York, IBBQ ) 

B. C. 

HoleronceB: — 


Alain A’/aafriic/ion PriuiaiVc cn France ataiW fa 
lu/(on (Pons, 1881 ) 

A^auiah Essays A’r/ucanonnf (Now York, 1800.) 

lUiiNAUn, n. Nofiiml Schools, ole (llariranl, 1BG3.) 

BKAUin.rAliiK Jiicherchcs sur r/aifrncfioa l^ubliqua 
dans ic Diochsc de lioucn avant 1780 3 vola (I^v- 

reuv, J872) 

Buihson Dichonnairo (h P^dagooie, (Pniifl, 1887 ) 

(hmYALiETi. Lea Ertrca dea Eeotea cUrUltennca (Pans, 
18H7,) 

r’jJnnTiAW BUjflTHKUS Elcmlhfs oJ l*t{fzl{calPii\GQdg\i 
(Now York, 1005) 

CoNfiT\NTiUH, llroLher Si John liaptial de la Salh 
CathoUo Eiicyclupciha, Vol, YIH. (New York, 
JOJH) 

Dh rrLr.i-in Micfieinnnirc //isfonaifc 1707 

Dllauiu Saint Jcan-Ualiatc do la Salic Itmo 6diL. 
(Paris, lOOi.) 

Duiin 7 ]Lii L'Ahh6 dc la Fallc cl rinstitut de Frhrcs ifea 
Erolcs Chrhiennes, clcpuia 1G5 1 jusqii'h iwa joiira 
(Puns, 18 12 ) 

Du LA Salll CouduUr dcs EcoIch (Avt^iinn, 1720.) 

Ll& ItlglLs de In JlieusHaiirf' cl do la Civihli ChrC- 
tirnne (Paris, 1K30,) 

art ffir ►SVfioo/fl for the Turn of ihc Rc- 
irnit (New York, 1SH2 ) 

il/cdiffifi'rais for Smidaga and 7'Vflfitafa. (Now York, 


IhWI) 

Matingnwcui of Ckn-sOttU *Sc7iooIb 
1885 ) 


(Philndclphln, 


(';ommaiics, (Roiien, 1717.) 
Ihshii^! da lioum. t. Ill (lioucn, 1710.) 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ COLLEGE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — See Cjuiistmn Bjiotheijs, 
Schools or 

CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MO. 
— An ins lilu Lion for ihc education of yoxing 
wcnncni catLibhalicd m 1851 College prepara- 
tory, colic gi ate, niul fine arts departments me 
mAintiiined, UntLance reqmreincnts aic in- 
definite Degrees aic confened. There is a 
faculty of 20 ins tractors 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH. — Although it has been rightly said 
that tliG ChnsLiflii Chuich h the rnotJierof 
Bchoolb, yet it is only of the Church of the 
Middle Ages and of the West that this is true 
In the hriit ecntiiiica of its cxiblencc the 
Cluiich appears to have done little foi the 
education of its mcinhers hy the way of schoolb 
Tins, however, was nob stiangc, In the fiiht 
place, the Cluireh rcigaidcd itself as an cdii ca- 
tion al institution. It xvas itself engaged in 
tcnehing, not mere speculative dogmas, but the 
practical wisdom of life, and thus xvns wimt 
many of the pliiloaopliical .scliools wcie doing 
Among tliG Church’s olTicers xvere teachers, 
didaskaloif those who had Ihc rhanma of 
tcnehing (cf. Eph. 4 . 11). The Cliristian coin- 
iiiuniLy ill aoine places assiuned foi piotcction 
Llio form of n philosophicnl .‘5cboDl without mak- 
ing liny ell lingo in its iiaLiuc, customs, or con- 
Htitution. In the second i>lncc, hiitli m the 
sjjcedy leturn of Cihrist in glory coulimicil to 
be a doterininiiig factor hi life iiiilH welf into 
the sec oiulcen tiny. FowinslitiiLioiis, Lhci croie, 
wcic na yet rigidly cstublishod Only ns con- 
flict.i with heresy and sciioua jirohleins of ad- 
ministration arose did cccleHiJislical institutions 
take form and as sumo piominoiicc in the 
Church’s consewusnuss, To ward the end of 
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tlio secoiul rcnLury chiliiiaLic cxpcclaLiona be- incaiiH of iiistiuctum, nr Llicy luid Lo tench 
ciuuG leiis general, and weie conriiied moic niuL Ihein llicinsflvcH iitj bc.sL tliey could. It wiis 
inoic Lo ininoi hccU and pm lies, and Ihci puieticftUy hiipo'isiljli* fur C’liufitmiiH wholly to 
Cluucli began to make ihclf at home in tho icfram fioni aLlmdnnce on the kcIiooIm, Even 
weiid. Even Lhcii the C/hiireh did i»ot make Hiicli a rigorlst a^ Tertullinn Imd to luliiiiL the 
nny provision for acciilai’ cduentioii, althouRh ncro'j’^ily of hcriiliir cduraLion m aiJile of tim 
Ihe only hclinolH nvailablo ’vvorc those kept by objcetionablo liLeraLuie, lliuugli in the ease nf 
hciiLhen leacherH who uaed heathen toxlboolcs. the stvideiiL there was lesi danger to the Cailh 
Tlioic weic, therefore, no tchooE of elemental y than in cu.sc of the teacher, i.n danger of lining 
iinsbriicLion olTicially conncctcil witii the Chiirclr involved in acH that iiiiglib be regarded mi 
for coiitiinert, With Lhe exception of the monns- foiins of idolatiy 

tci'y acUouls under the rule* of v^t {qv.], In the luattee of highvi' iu‘^Uuct«lu (he cawe 

and oblici moiiastericH of the Kant In the was Hoinewhnt dilTeicnt from tlinb of cleiinMiliLiy 
We.sb ojily wiLh Lhe hencdictine lulc, nftci fiOO, litenuy iiisti iielion Even Ihei-lietorienl hebonfs 
do Lhey become at all common, and then only tan glib more timu heUefidellK's ; his tunc id anil 
111 monm tones. Neithci is Ibcic any bliLis- fscientiric works were read Tlic l(‘xls of Iho 
factory evidimco that Chrialians in any luini- latter were lo.^s defaced with iiiytholugicnl 
her adopted the pioCo^sioii of teacher for Lho iiiaLLcr and salacious mm ality, and might hnfely 
bake of Chiifitian cliildieii. A niiinbei of difli- be employed by CluisLinns Imlli as leuclicr uiitL 
ciillie.i Blood 111 Ihu way of a Chiistian who as Htndeiila. Such woic tho woiks of Arislotlc, 
Mould adopt Lho piofcssioii The subjects Euclid, and Oalen, hUulicd iii llic Chris Uiui 
taught in the clcinenlnry schools were of schools conducted by Thcodolus at Itome 
jicce.isifcy eoiinccLed with pagan liteiaturo, for (C7 ni tide on C VTKciiKTiCAii SciiooLa.) The 
there was ns yefc no Chnatian hteiaiiiic woibhy teacher of philosophy, furLhcniioro, iiughtcnsily 
of Lho name Then urmii, the life of lho tveat ChritjLiftiuty as the wupiemn philosophy, 
tciiclirr necessarily bi ought liim m contact \vibh and pui'Huc niothod.s similar to tlio.se folluMHul in 
licatlieii worship, niul, if luMvcnild open a fieliool, other philosophical ftchouls. Tins was all lhe 
lie was obligGfl to follow heathen ciisluins. more easy becauHe IlellcJiiHtie iihilosnphy had 
Thego dUadvautagea TcrUdliftu (fj,y ) scIh forth ciitcicd upon its leligigua Htagc and wan atudivd 
with Ilia usual vehemence in liia work Onliloh^ very largely from religious inleicst Asa fart, 
h^(cf especially ch. 10) Novcrtlieless, Bomo a iiiimher of men of philoiojihical tiiiining 
did venture upon a profcs'iion regarded by became (’hristiaiis, sonic wero iiro/cisioiial 
inauy as dangerous to the ClirksLiiin's faith, tcacher.H of iihilnnopliy, of wlinm tlio most im- 
Thus Oi'igen {q ti.), when he Was left penniless porlniit were Aiistidns, Jnslin Murbyr.Alheiiag- 
hy Lhe confiscation of tho proporby of his fiitlicr, oim rniiUemis (f/y), Clement of AlcvaiidiUL 
the inailyi Leonidas, supported liimself and hiH (q.v J, and probably Mel i to of Sardis Of Llieso 
inoiher by leaching rhoLoiio, and it is pi oh- JusLin Martyr, Pauta'iius, and Clcmciib arc 
able that liio School of Alexaudnn (ly e.), known to iiave hcconio ]iioIe.SHioiial teaciieis of 

wiiiuh had been broken up by thrs persecution C5lii'inlian philosophy, the fninier coiiducLmg a 

of ScpUmuia Soverua in 202, thus opened school on 1 ih own rc.spoiihibility, the two latter 

ngniii under Lho guiso of n rhctoiical school, being coniioctcd with the C'litecliuLical Scliool 
with Qrigew aa \ta tcacUcT. (CC. Ncumnim, of Alexawdvia (Sec article on CAi’Kciivvne^ii 

Der )omi&che Slaal und die aUffcmeine Kirche. Schools ) The case of Justin Martyr is no 

1, 104.) hut the other cases of rhetorical doubt typical of others of less distinction lie 
tcacliing by Chriatiniis aio very scanty and treated Christianity a.s a jdiilosophy. and con- 
doubtful before the end of the third century, linued to wear lus plnlotiopbei'a cloak, and saw 
Alalchlo is incnLioncd by Eusebius (// E VII, nothing to pi event Im practice of hia profea- 
20, 2) as pnucipal of Lho Greek achooi at An- a ion as a teacher of pluloHopliy. IIc was now 
tiocb {q u,), who, novel Lhclcss, was a piesbyter an arJheronb of the school of Cliiist, and not 
of tile Church of that ciby, having been made of the iicathen philo&oplicia. The tlicorcLuad 
such on account of his aupciior faith in Christ, hiatirication was simple, wliat tiic divine Ijoqos 
It may be that on. becoming a Chiiatiaii ho liad revealed in part to iSocratc.s had boon com- 
abandoned teaching rhetoric as a profession, as pleLcly revealed in Christ, who was the iiicar- 
was Lho case with Cyprian (r/ y.) cm liis con- nation of that same Logos, or divine rca‘1011. 
version, who had formerly been a distinguiahcd (Cf Jnslin Martyr, II, A7J0I , c. 10 ) The same 
teacher of rhetoric. Bub wo ccrLamly find line of thought avah taken ui) by Clement 
C'lirisLiaii teachers of ihetoric by the luiddlo {q.v,),\v\io icgarded the Law of the Jews and 
of the foul th century, nil d Lhey were pi obnbly tlio Philosophy of the CliToks ns being boLli 
luuiu'ious by the lime oC Juimida edict agiiinat diviucly oulamed foriUH of prcpauiLum for 
Clirisbiaii teachers m 302. During the lieaLhcii Christ. BuL Lhe amount nf private h nrlmig 
Empire and foe a comiidcrable lime aftei Lho after tlic incthml of JusLiii AlarLyr could never 
sole leign of ConstaiiLiuc, ChiiuLiaiis wcic have been coiiaiderahlo It does not seem to 
obliged either to have tutors for tlicir children have iilTcctcfl the life of tho Ciiiirch u'l n wliolc, 
at home or tosciul tlioin to Lhe hcallicii teachers, it gave liac to no inabitutions, and left no Iraea 
in both cases using licaLheii libcratuic ns tho upon Icgisluliou Tho iiioii who gave Llicm 
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Belvc'j to ib were never niimcroiia at the moat, clidatea for hjiptiam, aa yet chiefly [iduHa In 
ami in the course of the Church's development the matter of parental Irainin^j tbe exhortn- 
they would have leas and less Opportunity for tiojis of the Apostolic ConslifcntJons, wluch 
Li'ctiting Chiiatianity in this way. The chief never icccived any gciiGral authority and wlncli 
ficlioola of ihia aoi'L appear to have been tlioae date for the most part from the foiirtli ccntuiy, 
of the Gno'itics (q v )j and men who by ccccn- may be taken n,s typical of Church tcnchiiiB 
tricity of doctrine hoparated themselves from gciierallv They did little more than onlaigc 
the nmiii body of the CJmi'cli, so that the upon tlio precepts of the New Testaiiienl. 
name " school became curly synonymoua witli The catechetical schools, however, did take up 
Boliisin and heresy. (Cf Ilavnack, ^fission wad the advanced instruction of students beyond 
Au£hi^Git\m(j defi C hr i fi f nU um s, l^OQ, Vo\ I, pp. the primary stagea of [bsciplmc, and m some 
300 I.) Those who lUd not alienate themselvca eases, notably Ihnt of Alexandria and Cro. 9 aroA 
from the main body of the Church could curry under On gen, covered the whole range of 
on their work us piivate tcachcis only lyforo religious and secular education (Cf Gregory 
the rise in the Church of a body of Christian Thaumatiirgiis, Pancgvnc on Origeii ) But it 
tlicology, i c. befoi’e the early part of the third i.s hardly likely that tliia comprehensive tieat- 
ccnlui'y. Aftei that time they would have ment of all liranchca of knowledge was followed 
been strongly Huspected of heresy. Trom the in othci catechetical schools, and it i? prob- 
caily part of the third ccntiiryi m Bpilc of the able that it was peculiar to On gen 
attitude of Clement of Alexandria, ChriHtian After the establiBlnneiit of Christianity aa 
Lhoiight was regarded in most parts of the the religion of the Stnte, JiDlhing stood m ilio 
Church aa something ditTcreiit fiom, and an- wny of tlie foundation of Christinii schools. 
])crioi to, philosophy. The Gnostics were too Yet young Christians still patroni/cd heathen 
iinich concerned with plulo^opliical nrohlcma schools. The profession of tcaelici, except in 
to make the study of philosophy or the treat- the ease of icligioiia instruction, does not seem 
iiioiitof Chi’/btriinity ns philosophy appear ns any- to have been followed hy many Christians for 
Ihmp otlici than soinetliing cxtieinely doubt- Rome time aflci the downfall of lioathenmm 
ful if not positively hciebical (Ck Tortullinn, Proffireaius. one of the Athenian piofcssora of 
Dg Pi acjicn phone, c. 7.) Men who had been Gregory of Nnzinnzus and the emperor Julian, 
trained in jdiilosophy now found work in other was a Clinatian tcachci of distinction, ns imis 
occiipahoiis Umn that of a piivato teacher; also Basil, the fathci uf Basil the Great of 
the chans mil Lie did ask idol had long ainco given Cojaiirca. The best evidence that it remaiiiod 
way to ordained clergy as teachers But men the custom for Clinstiaii purenla lo send their 
of philosuphicnl training could rLiU find alnin- children to heathori toacbera, nt least after Llic 
danl oppoi tiinity foi tjieir cliiilcctieal powcm in first riidiiiieiitary iiistuiction, is that cmnicnt 
the explication and defense of doctrine The Cluistians, brought up by Christian paiciita 
ClunchwaH hiiilding up a body of science which renowned for their piety, were so sent. This 
was itself n subjeet of profoundcsL study and a was the case of Gregory of Nazmnzus (g v.), the 
means of education If thesn men became boh of the Biahon Gregory of Nnzianzus. 

^ did, they would cm- After he had studied at the CaLcchotical School 
idoy ad thini taloiUa in the work of preaching, of Cicaarea, and possibly for a short time ab 
which ill the EaaL, at least, became a uniYcianl Alexiiiulna, he went to Athena, wheie lie at- 
menns of popular education in ichgioii and tended the lectures of hentlicn as well ns 
etiuca Speculative pliilosophy and ineta- Chriatiau tcacliera. The same is ti uc of Basil 
pliyaics under such circums bailees would be of Caanrea, Gicgory's inti in ale friend. Hia 
cntiiely besido tlio ninik. And na a matter of father, though a Clinatian, and an advocate 
facL, no Chriatiiiii takes any piomiiicnb place and teacher of ihetoric, sent him to Athens 
ng a philosopher, lliough not a few were aftci giving him aomo instruction himseir. 
thoroughly conversant with the prevailing John Chrysostom^ (^.a.) received the bulk of 
schools and cinpluycd the ourrenb conccpliona hig higher mafcructiou fiom the heathen aoplnsb 
in tlieir theological science. Libanius Jerome (af)) born of Christian 

What the Church wms able to do clircctly parents and cducatccl BtncLly and religiously, 
and confeagcdly for education in the first ecu- after atmlyiiig with Donatus, the grammarian 
tunes was iioL in the form of litciary inatruc- {gv), studied with the philosophei Victorinua 
tion, but in Avlmb wqh moic in harmony with ita while lie was still a heathen The list could be 
iniHSion, in tlio calcohumcnnl instruction (See enlarged The case of Auguslino ( 7 ^) is 
Catucjiumknal Schools ) And it regarded it hardly to the point, as Monica’s religious 
as its duty to impicsa upon llic iniiuls of carcci began after her son was a grown man, 
paicnls tho uece.ssiLy of iho moral inati nation and she was hi tic inoio than a nominal Chria- 
and Inuiiing of llicir cldhbcn and tho obliga- tian during his yontli 

tion of pal cuts to see that thoir cliildrcn wore After the middle of the fouiLh century, 
taught miigioii and morals In tho nmltci' of tliinga cJiaiiged, nnd more Chi’istrnjis Lecamo 
caLccliUinoiial inslrucLlon tho timiiing and dis- teachers of rhctoiic and possibly of philosophy, 
cipllno in morality and the actual instruction This change was natural enough, in spite of the 
in tho doctiincB of the faith weie given Lo can- fact that the cloasical literature was sLill 
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RUulictl in insLiucLioii in Historic The Ohiirch 
hinl btiKiin to innko terms wiLli Hie world iind 
to tolerate whfii WHS once an uhoiniTiation lo 
btiicLer Clii’JslJaiis. TluiL Iho Cluifitiiin liniclu'H 
must have born niimeroiH is doai enoiiRli f ojii 
Ju I inn's attark upon tlu'in, alr('nily iilliulcil lo, 
wlim’by in 302 tlioy weio forbuldeii to use Hie 
classic/il lileuitinc and weie diieeted lo cimfine 
lliciiis[‘lv('« Lo Llic CiOHpels. In thi'i edict Julian 
nUemptod both to disci edit tlie (Jhrisliiin tenrlieis 
and to brinpf CliiiKtiiuiH tlistiiielly iuuIit heiiLlien 
lenduTH The a Itmpi of Koine (.'hvislum UuvcUvi a 

10 pvupiu’o hiiliHLilutes fur LIk* d assies was nob 
fail'd to he eniried to its miLiind UTiniimlion, as 
Jiiliiiii'fl cdiet WHS lepealed in 301. At Athens 
and jiiohahly clKOwhcre, C'hiislian traelieih le- 
binned Llieii necustomed le\tl»uoks and ImiRhL 
.side Ijy .side with liontheii instiuetorr. In Hie 
Western Einpiro Aii,sonui.s, a CliribLiiin^ iicHiir 
imdci the commission of GraLmn, leoiRanijjr'd the 
bystnii of iinporml hcliooHniid iC.stoied tlie foniier 
inoLliods niid texthooks. Ljitc in the fiftii 
contiiiy the lirnlhcn aehools of Alliens worn 
/loiii'isliinp, and the Neo-Plato me philosopliy 
eiiLeied upon its most developed state under 
Ihoclii.s (m ‘IRii), The bUidy of Ai isloLle y ns 
revived by heiithen Leaclieis l)oLh at Athens 
and Alexandria, and infliKnieed in no small 
dcRi'cc tho latei rlcvolopnieiits of pa tin Lie 
tlicoloRy The end of confessedly heathen 
.schools bee ins only to have come willi tho clos- 
ing of the scliools of Athens in 529 by Justinian 
in Ins plan to strengthen and leoiRanizo tho 
Hchoohs lit Co list Jill Uno])lc (f^eo Atjiknh, TIni- 
viiiiaiTV ot^) 

Tn the itiiiUer of heathen classical litmiiLiiro 
used 111 inBlnicLion, it shuiild he frankly iccur- 
nized Limb there was a distiiHition made he- 
Lwcon the purely Iilornry pi oduc Lions and the 
bciontilie nnd lustoncni works. Tlicio was 
leasion in tlio Chiistiiin^s soniplo na to the iibo 
of the foiinci when Lhoienl existence of heathen 
gods was accepted hy aU parlies in the Church 
There was also the practical question of prr- 
veibioii to heathenism, at least until after tho 
hiiic of Julian Under sucii circnnih lances it 
may he nskod whether ib was inoriilly justifialdo 
for ChrisLjaiifi to send tlicir chihliGii to study 
works Unit were filled at once with falnc behefa 
and ])oiluLiiig mdccoiicics Much ns it looked 
like obsciirauLism un ilio part of men hko 
TcrtiiWian when in pet fervid rhetoric they tlC' 

11 oil need classical literature nnd iUs touchers, 
It waR at tlie boLtoiii merely reasonable con- 
Mstcncy The classical woiks of Horace and 
ulher poets had nut been edited m lisiewi Dcl- 
phinit and they prescalcd then, ns now, a 
moynlity and a teaching often wttevly contiaiy 
lo Cluislmii sen li moil t, It wins to this plmao 
as mil oil ns to tho mythology that objection 
was taken, True it is llintj Tcrtullian also de- 
iiniinccs pliiloHophy because of its connection 
with (iiiosticisin, yet ho himself is yaLiiiaLcd 
with Stoic metaphyalcs, end Is wiUhig cnovigli 
to profit by tlic best science of bis Limcg in Ins 


treatise On Ihr Soul. (For the iihc made by 
Tev till I in 11 and oLlierB of (lieek mod leal beiciieo 
f)CC Ilninack, Mcdiztm.schc,^ aiiJi dor nlicitcn 
Ki} cheuoci^chichle, Y'ci/c mid UjUfr.^uchungcu 
Hd. VII , hSn2.) The exlieine jiosiLion i.s nut 
typical of the Cliureli in tlie hibt ceuLune^ 
Thu ApologibLi eonsLantly appealed to Jieiilheii 
wiiLeis, hO did Clement Ongon leeuRinxed 
the roiihequmire.s of the fneb llmt the AposLlo 
Paul made citations from hoaLlien nnlei.s So 
fni as tlieie was iirubibUioii of lieiiUji'ii hoiiKs, 
it was a paU of a whudi uiiiusl \o pvo- 

bilnb lioielicnl and bad bouK.s wliieli eaino into 
oxi.sleiire m the reign of Coii.slunLbie ((T. 
I'hiscbiiis, Pda (Um\l , 111, tUi ) Jhisil disLiiielly 
dcfcndH the use of elutnsieiil litfuiLiiie lii bis 
so-e ailed homily Ad Jwenc^ Jliil ton aid llic 
end of the fourth cenlniy tlie moiui.slic nnd 
aseotie spnit began Lo oppose tins litiTaLine 
Thus Jerome say.s In* gjive up rending sin li after 
371. Ills exaniplo had great weight, and it n 
witli him that the sen Inn cut hegaii to Liun 
aginn.st the use of tlie elassies (Cf Jt'roine, 
A'p, *20, (\d Ji’if.vfrtrt/i , § 30 ) Yet he lecogni/c.s 
the necessity of such hooKn, and defends their 
use by C’liiislian tlieologiniis (Kp. 70, mf 
^^ngm^w). He acLuallv taught Veigil jiiul 
othei pro fane write is in the Hcliool lie eslub- 
lislied in Ins moiiasLoi'y at Helhlehenil Augub- 
line, nUlioiiRh pcrccivliiR tlie danger in tlio 
study of (ho classier, reeognized Llioii iililiLy 
as II whole for the (’hrisbian Leaelicr (Da 
dochina C/ji i.shrtiifi, It, ‘10) In spile of tlio 
ohsciirunlisiii of (Iregoiy tlie (Jieiit, due in 
gieab pint to bis belief in iliu nppioaeliing end 
of tliQ world, and in spite of Iuh enormous in- 
llucnee iqioii Uie ^ lid die Ages, in apitc of 
nioukish ascetic ism whicli tried Lo pi event the 
reading of profmie writeis, their woik.s, which 
had forined the Ini.siH of early education under 
tho CliLiHtian Church, reimdiiod iiuiao and were 
read conbLaiitly in llm inonableiics and othei 
ccTifccr.s of leiirnuig, until the ovtu' whelming 
inteicst in scholasLic theology ali.soi’bod the 
mind of tho Icnined, and little abtonlion was 
given to iiloraiy elegance. J. O A.,Jii 

Sec CiTuiioit iSciiooLB, nlso Ilisiiops^ 
Sciiooixfi, Catiikutial Sciioonsj CJndiaanu 
Brnooi.s; Coi.LuaiATiii Ciiuiicii Schools; 
MoNAtiTic SciiooLa; etc. 

ReIecBnc.QB’ — 

Sources — 

Dusclaiifl, ff\stor\{i Ecclennsitcn, Ilia \sorlcH of JuiMn 
Martyr; TurLullinn (eipreinlly, I)e J doioinfrnt and Do 
Pracseriptwiic Ilmrcticormn ) , nieiiient uf Alexaiidnn , 
ninl Ori|?i'ii ; CJrrRnjy TIinuTnaliiiam, E(ir\c(/ifr\c uu 
Oriocn ((he iiitmL viiUiahlfi iierouiit nf iiC^idnIiuti Hchnol 
m the Unffl pcutnrv) ; (.ha ii’iuaftri ciC Jrriimtt; Au|ruR- 
tintt, Oft dor(r»i»i Chrufinnn, Ilnstl, jfd Jmvvucb. WUh 
(lie c^eeiituin of Llin IiihL, jiU IheMn inny lu* finind IrmiN- 
la Led in /IJifc-jVicene FatfuTS, nnd Ihr jVncJif and 
N(cet\o A’afficra, ^(erlcd t luid II. (Now York, 

IDDO.) 

Modern — ■ 

Dill, S. Roman Socictu la Pio Lost Cenluru of P)j3lVcsl- 
ern A'jiipirc, (Loiitloii, 18 DB ) 
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Ent.TiT AUo(^i»eiiir \ch(e dcr LUcralur (Jcs Aliitetal- 
ti’ts nn Ahctullaiute (IbHO-lHKf) ) 

IIavcix The Ittjlutncc of Grreh Idcaa and UsaQc& upon 
ihc Chn&haw Vhufth (Lomlon, lh‘10 ) 

irai)(/«ov, O Pnmiiiife Chn^han Kducahoti (Kcljit- 
burf^li, lOflO ) 

MuM-iNfiKii, J 11 AiL " ftolioolfl " ii\ Smith niul 
Clicntli[im’H Difhonuru of Chniilum A/i/iqrii<ic«, and 
The tichooh of Chnrh'i the (iTcai (Lqinlnn, lHft7 ) 
EASilJi'^Tii rfiitLtrji/H'3 of hAiropc in ihc Middic 
(O'doifl, Jh')5.) 

Tayi.oh The ClasBHal Ilvritogf of the Affci. 

(Nnv Yoik, lUOl ) 

CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, CANTON, MO 
— Femndod m lHr)2 inultiv the aubiJices of Lho 
ClH'hliiiu I)ihi:ij)lL*s C:hni’eli. Ib is ti coeduca- 
tional iiiHlibulion, ^Yiill academic, eollogiftLc, 
Lhci’Jo^?jejd, and inn m cal conrso.'j About M 
units are i'G(uiiumI fm iidinission, which maybe 
by eMiniinabioii m eciUficate from ieCQ|rni/;cd 
iiiRh faohoola and acadeiTUcb, DegiccH aic con- 
ferred in Llie t'ollef'o and theoloKienl couisca 
There is a faculty of 11 profc&soi'd and 3 in- 
stiucLoia. 

CHRISTIANIA, UNIVERSITY OF — The 
only iiriivciHity in Norway, foiiuclcd iu 1811 
and ojicncd for instruction in 1813. Faculties 
of law, incdieiiu}, arts, bcionccs, and theology 
arc maintiiincd Iu 1909 there woie about MIO 
fltiidonta in attendance See Nouway, Edu- 
cation IN 

CHRODEGANG — A Ucncdiotiiie monk, 
born abouL 712, ilied in 700, who held the offico 
of chanccUnr under Chniles Miutel, and that 
o( Ai'chhhho(7 AIcU fwtn 7)2 lo 760, mu) 
attempted to effeeb a hteiary revival in Lho 
mniias tones of iioi tlicrn Ocriniiny. llih system 
of rules was very generally adopted tlu'ouRhoiit 
western Eui’ 0 })e; and the result was a cer- 
tain standnrduiatioii of inonasLie mnRin(r, ) ali- 
gn aRc, and script, wliich continued to bo effective 
uiitii the lime of the greater revivnl under 
Charles the Gicat 

Re/aroncoGf' — 

KcMrAar VUa fi ChyodvaauQi 

Uhor die Vita (’hioilcgniiKl, in RcrZin-vHnd 
d till, I <1 //isf phxlol tldssc Abhandlunoen (1H52, 
pp. ri07-rii7) 

Sandvh, J. 10 Ihtfor^ of Chssicnl Scholarship (Cnm- 
lirul(»e, UI0’1-HII)8 ) 

Works Rfoala Canomconim, Diploma pro fundalwna 
(lorzicnaiB iNrjnn.s((.TU In Mignc, Pat. Lnt. (IBdil, 
V li‘J) 


CHROMATIC QUALITIES — Ily these aiG 
meant clironiaUc as distingiushcd fioiri acliro- 
niadc (f/ y ); the teim 'Vhioniatic,'^ then, apniiea 
to all visual sen stiL ions that are ncithei white, 
Riav, nor hlaek The piiiest of cluoinalic 
qualities aie obtained by aiiulyziiig white liRht. 
either of the sun's rays or of some mtificiaf 
eouice, by piissing it tlirouRli a p^isin, into iLs 
coiiHtituonl color clpuieiils. Such a piiMnalic 
band of colors is termed a sjiecLvum, and may 
be roughly divided inLo four pads ^ tiie col- 
ors from led to yellow, from yellow Lo Ricen, 


green to blue, and blue to violet The tran- 
mtion between tho mcinhers of any such pair 
is tlirough a series of quiihtics beaiiiig gome 
resemblance to each color of (Jit* |jari, but tlic 
colois iiiciUioiiecl first lu cacli pair — red, 
ychow, green, blue — arc turinni; points in the 
.Kicviog, since no one of them icscmbics the other 
three The.se aic often called the primal y or 
cardinal colois, and play an impoitant lAlc in 
color 111 veati Ration nnd theory ^lost coloia 
in ovoiydav life aic not, indeed, pure colois 
(.sec Cor. 011 ), and foi sonic of them (the purplc.s) 
there are no like colois in tho bpectruin. By 
mixing (bco Color Mixing) two colois near the 
icspectirij end.s of tho bpectuim, however (for 
instanecj r^d and blue), a ^»cric.s of piirpl*"'^ 
be obtained. The chromatic fapcetinl qualities 
miRht thus be ordcicd in a color ciiclo (q o) — 
led, yellow, grcDU, blue, violet, nnd through 
ihc puiple back to icd Wc enn disciiminatc 
about 150 dilfcrciit cliioinatic qualilics iii llic 
spocLiuiu, and many thousands of tints (q.c), 
huc.s y ), and shades of these A chioinatic 
quality may be adcqualely defined by giving 
its tone (qu) or hue, its biigjitness or in- 
lonsity (q.b.), and its fiatuiation {q a ) 

R. P.A 

References — 

BAl-i>wiN'H/)ic/ioimrj/fl/P/iil andPuych Art “Vision,’' 
IlfcLMiioi.rz, II. V /*/u/^iolo( 7 i !r/ifl OptiK 2il ccl., iip. 
321 IT (LfipziR, 1«00 ) 

EnniNfiiiAUH (iniiuUda d Piuchalogic, Vol I, p]i 
lUD n, (Leiijgig, lOOu ) 

CHRONOGRAPH — An apparatus for re- 
cording, UBiiaffy on a smoked suifaec, time in- 
tervals. Tlio apparatus i.s used m various 
types of reaction cxpciimcnta (q.u.). See nlEO 
Kymoouapii. 

CHRONOLOGY — See IIistory. 

CHRO NOSCOPE. — An appaialusfor inca«- 
iiiiiiR vciy short intervals of tunc, fioin yb io 
ro'tns second. This ia u.sccl in tlctei'mining Lho 
ItMigth of rcactimis. See Rbjaction Excehi- 
iiKNTa 

CHRYSOLORAS, MANUEL. — Diplomat 
and acholnr of tlic Ryzaiilinc Empire, who 
cxcicisod considerable influence among the 
early I lu mams la In the revived btiidy of Greek. 
He was frequently aenl Lo the West on dinlo- 
inatic ini.sAioiis, and in 1390 lie wnti mvJlcd to 
remain at Florence to Icnch Greek. Ilia stay 
lasted Loin 1397 to 1100, irheu lie removed foi 
3 more years to Pavia, He also taught at 
Venice Among his pupils were Gimr’mo (q.v), 
who lived in his house ab Constantinople as a 
foumlu'} and was also taught by hia son, and 
VorgeriuH (rye) Filclfo {qv) mniricd Ilia 
lucce Chrysoloi’as wan Lho author of a Greek 
giammar in Greek m llie form of question and 
answer UiVo/emo/o), winch wa.s edited, willi a 
Latin vcision, by Guarino, The sou of Chryso- 



CHRYSOSTOM 


CHRYSOSTOM 


lorna, Joliaiinca, was a teacher in Conataqti- 
noplc 

HfifarencBB . — 

Gi\iiU>udBc Miwlcni Ilia^ory, Vol I The Jicnaiaaaiiw. 

(liontJoii niicl New York, 100;3 ) 

Woodward, ^y. JI KducaUon during fhe Rcna]aBancc, 
(L’nnihntieo, lOOO) 

Vitlonno da /-Vf^rp. (CnnibridgOi ) 

CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN — The greatogt 
pQtlaROguc of Ilia day, and piabably LIig gieatcst 
Tjrcaolici of all time, wan borti at Antioch, a d, 
317, and chad in exile, d07 UGscoiided fiom 
an illustrious fnmily, he enjoyed tlic lilplic,st 
cducfitioiial advantages. IIis mother, Antluwa, 
i\ ’woman of rare Christian graceg, do voted lier- 
flidf wliolly to hia eduention. He studied under 
the beat masters — lliu celebrated ihctorkinn 
Tiibnnius, the philosoiihor Andrngathiiifl, the 
theologians McietiiH, Thcodoi’us, niid Diodorus 
of Taiaus. Revolting from the sordid life of 
bho forum, he boenme a Christian niidapunt buc 
yenifl of solitary study with n company of Jicr- 
Returning to Antiorh, ho v/asj oukmed 
to the iTunifltry, and snon won woild-wido famo 
as a prcaclier and teacher. Antioch was lUcu 
the intellectual contcr of the woild, ami Chiys- 
oatom bo camp the dictalui of Us t ho light 
The Ciitcclictical Sohool of Antioch {q a ) ^vna 
then even more flourishing than tiiat of Alex- 
andria [(] f.), but followed Aristotle rather than 
Plato and was loss given to tlic study uf Girt^k 
philosophy niul iiioic tu the cxpusiLion of Holy 
ScrlpluiG and ('hnsbian ductriiic Its great 
teaclicrs maugn rated the liLond luid bi.s Lori cal 
nielhod of exege^^ia in stead of Lho ulkgoncal 
liitnrprcbnlioufl of OriRcii U matured 

many nf tlio grentesb [fhoolugiiiiis of the Greek 
Ckuebj bni its fmrafc product ami lU bend 
dining Uh inobt flouiihiiiiig period wa.s St, 
CliryfiOfitem* All CourLlvceutury educational 
progress ceiiLcm lound his name. Tlie Chiireli 
was tlmii the mother of bcIiooIs, aiul the world 
is indebted to her for tlie .siirvivnl of leniniiig 
This alliance between the Church and tho 
school impiirtcd to educational work a gpiiit 
of nUnisc names tnes.i and .seriousnc.'^s which it 
had not jinssu^^scd before St Clirysostoin 
regarded nducriLiun as the chief Imndmnid of 
LhoChiirij]i, mul catabliflhed flchools and directed 
educational inovemonts Ihrougliont the lilnstciii 
limpiiD Among liis pupil.? was John Cassian 
(yy.), who iniiugniatcd the educational in- 
11 unices whieh later on pnlighicncd lho whole 
Western Church. Like lho Aloxaiulrian 

PatUevs, St Chvyaostmn hehl that tho Chna- 
tiaii acliolar Bhould extract lho honey from tho 
IIgwgw of ken. then poetry and philosophy, aud 


conaccratc it to the hcvyicc of the Church, but 
ho violently opposed the theater ns injurioua 
lo public morality Some of the pcdagogienl 
principles which he laid down nmv bo Bum- 
inari^ed aa followd: Women, especially molhert., 
are the natural cdiicatois of children, Ciirjb- 
linn life and cxpciicnco arc the fa ini elation of 
all true education, and thcreforo all parents and 
teaclicrs iiiiiab tench nob only by precept but 
by example j religious edncalion js an csiacnlinl 
facLiw m school work, and hence it im of the high- 
est iinppitanCG that cliildreii bo brought up "in 
the lunluTO ivnd ndiumutiou of the Lord ns 
Clirisblowoicd hiniKclf to niau'f? esLate m order 
to vaisa men to a liighci* level, su the teacher 
must lower Jiimsclf to the capacity of lii.s 
piipila in order to clovatc tlioin to Ida hlaudaij; 
just as Christ loft his pupils to discovci miieli 
of the Inith foi Uicinsclyes, so the tennher 
must nob do for his pupils what they can do 
for tliomsclvca ^ During the twelve years of lija 
iiiinistiy in AiUiocli, John attained Die ]icircc- 
tion of paci'cd eloquence, w'oii from an ndinir- 
mg posterity the ijuniaino ClirysosLoiii (Dig 
Goklcii-in outlied), niid bee nine a great nioial 
anti intcllechiftl force which was felt llirongh- 
out tho world In 308 lie was forced to hpcoinc 
Pfttnaich of ConatimlinojilD, und filled tiiia 
(lifTiCult and rcaponsihlo post ns Head of Die 
Greek Church until hm martyrdom He de- 
voted miicli attention to Liturgies, and fininrd 
UiG Liturgy wlucU Ugmis lua umug aufl ih <^t^\l 
u.sed Lhiougliout the Oricntnl Church His 
oxLftiit wii tings exceed in bulk those of any 
({leek Father, and contain a vast vaiicty of 
viiliiablc malm ml. They include 2d0 Irlleiii 
(many of Diem of ex ti cine jiiLcrchl). more Ilian 
1000 flcnnona (in whicli n wcnlLli of barred and 
spciilar loarniug ig bioiiglit to bear upon the 
exposition of divine tiutli), mul a most valunhlQ 
comment ary covering nearly the whole Now 
Teat ament. I Jig l7oWeii Book couernmo the Edu- 
calion of ChiUhcUt xvhich lay a down the moTal 
and religious basis of eduention ns conceived lU 
the Farly (Thristmn peiiwl, 1ms been well turns- 
latcd by .folui Hvclyii (q.v ) W. 11 

See CmicuRTicMi ftcnooi^, Catucuu- 
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